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PREFACE. 


The  work  here  ofFered  to  the  public  is  the  first  cydopsBdia  of  education  in  the  En^ish 
language,  although  the  need  of  such  a  work  has  long  been  felt.  Cyclopaedias,  both  general  and 
special,  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  not  only  in  countries  in  which  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  but  wherever,  under  the  influence  of  advancing  civilization,  literature  flourishes,  and  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  art  has  enlaiged  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  Information 
scattered  through  a  multitude  of  volumes  is  usually  inaccessible  to  those  by  whom  it  is  most 
needed ;  and,  consequently,  the  most  important  results  of  study  and  research  are  often  of  no  avail 
to  those  whose  special  office  it  is  to  apply  them  to  a  practical  purpose.  Hence,  the  need  of  works 
that  present  in  a  condensed  form,  and  so  as  readily  to  be  referred  to,  all  the  important  facts  in  the 
▼arious  departments  of  human  knowledge ;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that  it  is  fast  becoming  the 
habit  of  the  educated  classes  every-where  to  consult  such  works.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
special  cyclopeodias  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  and  more  especially  of  the  excellent  cyclo- 
paedias of  education  which  Germany  has  possessed  for  many  years,  it  is  quite  surprising  that  a  branch 
of  knowledge  so  extensively  valued  and  studied  as  education,  should  have  continued,  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  for  so  long  a  time  without  its  special  cyclopaedia.  Accordingly,  the  first  announce- 
ment of  this  work  was,  on  all  sides,  greeted  with  the  most  earnest  expressions  of  approbation  and 
welcome. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  plan  which  forms  its  ground- 
work, and  the  accuracy  and  fullness  with  which  the  plan  is  carried  out.  To  both  of  these  points 
the  editors  have  given  their  undeviating  attention,  striving  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
either  respect. 

The  plan  of  the  work  has  been  constructed  after  a  careful  examination,  not  only  of  all  the 
cyclopaedias  and  general  histories  of  education  which  have  thus  far  appeared,  but  of  the  principal 
cyclopaedias,  both  general  and  special,  which  have  been  published  in  English  or  in  other 
languages.  Of  course,  the  editors  did  not  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  task  of  undertaking  a 
work  of  the  magnitude  of  Schmid's  great  German  encyclopaedia  of  education,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1857,  and  of  which  the  last  (11th)  volume  is  not  yet  completed,  although  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  has  already  been  issued  of  the  first  volume.  Their  design  was  to  prepare 
a  work  which,  while  comprehensive  and  complete  within  its  scope,  would  be  of  moderate 
size,  and  would  be  completed  within  a  reasonable  time— a  work  which,  while  useful  to  all,  would, 
like  the  dictionary,  be  upon  every  teacher's  desk,  to  be  consulted  whenever  occasion  might  require, 
thus  affording  information  and  practical  aid  at  every  exigency  of  his  daily  labors.  Such  a  work, 
it  was  thought,  would  not  only  supply  valuable  information,  but  would  stimulate  the  study  of 
pedagogy,  still  very  widely  neglected  because  of  the  want  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  embodiment 
of  the  whole  subject. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  editors  now  present,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the 
first  announcement  of  the  work,  a  single  volume  of  nearly  900  pages,  in  which  they  have  endeavored 
to  treat,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  all  the  subjects,  which  they  have  deemed  to  come  within  the 
limits  of  their  plan,  embracing  the  following  general  topics:  (1)  Theory  of  Education  and  In- 
strudion  (pedagogy  and  didactics),  including  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  education,  in  each  of 
its  departments,  with  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  applying  them,  both  in  training 
and  instruction.  In  this  connection,  it  will  be  found  that  every  subject  ordinarily  embraced  in  the 
school  or  college  curriculum  has  been  carefully  treated  in  its  relation  to  practical  education, 
special  attention  having  been  given  to  the  department  of  language,  both  the  classical  and  the  im- 
portant modem  languages  being  separately  considered.     (2)  School  Economy,  including  the  organ- 
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ization  and  maDagement  of  schools,  also  discipline  and  class  teaching.  (3)  The  AdminislraHon  qf 
Schools  and  School  Systems  —  embracing  supervision,  examinations,  school  hygiene,  school  architect- 
ure, co-education  of  the  sexes,  etc.  (4)  Govemmeviicd  Policy  in  regard  to  Education  —  including 
such  subjects  as  state  education,  compulsoxy  attendance  laws,  the  secular  and  denominational 
systems,  etc.  (5)  The  History  (f  Education^  giving  an  account  of  the  most  noted  plans  and 
methods  of  instruction  and  school  organization  that  have  been  proposed,  or  that  are  now  in  vogue, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  the  school  system  of  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  and  of  every 
important  country  in  the  world.  Much  of  the  matter  under  this  section  is  entirely  new,  and  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  interest.  (6)  BiographiccU  Sketches  of  distinguished  educationists, 
educators,  and  others  who  have  been  celebrated  for  their  efforts  as  promoters  or  benefactors  of 
educational  progress  or  enteiprise.  (7)  Stalistical  and  other  information  in  regard  to  (a)  schools 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  of  different  countries,  states,  cities  (in  the  United  States,  of  ikoBb 
having  a  population  of  100,000  and  upward),  and  religious  denominations  (the  latter  treated  with 
considerable  faOneaB) ;  (b)  different  kinds  of  schools,  as  public  schools,  private  schools,  parodiial 
schools,  academies  and  high  schools,  kindeigartens,  colleges  and  universities.  Every  important 
college  or  university  in  the  United  States  has  been  described  in  a  separate  article ;  and  special 
articles  also  inserted  on  the  great  universities  in  England,  the  latter  articles  having  been  written 
in  that  country.  Considerable  care  has  also  been  taken  to  show  what  has  been  done,  during  the 
last  few  years,  for  female  education,  and  more  particularly  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
(especially  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain).  (8)  Educational  Literature,  which  is  constantly 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  in  connection  with  the  various  articles.  As  the  immense  mass 
of  material  to  be  condensed  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  has  necessitated  the  greatest 
possible  brevity,  references  are  made  throughout  to  standard  works  on  educational  science,  as  wel 
as  to  statistical  works  affording  more  detailed  infoimation.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  prove  one 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  work.  (9)  The  main  work  is  followed  by  an  Analytical 
Index,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  principal  topics  of  all  the  longer  articles,  as  well  as  to 
the  pages  on  which  the  more  important  subjects  are  treated  incidentally. 

Of  course,  the  editors  of  a  cyclopaedia  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  out  their  plan  without 
the  support  of  an  adequate  corps  of  able  contributors.  However  extensive  their  own  information 
may  be  in  relation  to  the  general  subject,  there  must  always  be  many  topics  to  the  details  of  which 
specialists  have  devoted  a  much  more  minute  study,  and  of  which,  therefore,  their  knowkge  must 
be  more  comprehensive  and  exact.  The  list  of  special  contributors  which  follows  this  preface  will 
show  to  what  extent  the  editors  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  distinguished 
educators  and  writers  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  Most  of  the  names  presented  will  be  at 
once  recognized  as  those  of  persons  of  well-established  reputation  for  successful  experienoe  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  effort.  The  editors  deem  themselves  singularly  fortunate  in  securing  to 
so  large  an  extent  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  state  and  city  superintendents  throughont  this 
country,  the  articles  on  the  school  systems  having  been  prepared  by  them  or  under  their  direction, 
or  compiled  from  the  latest  and  most  accurate  information  officially  suppUed  by  them.  The 
articles  on  the  different  classes  of  professional,  scientific,  and  denominational  schools  and  colleges 
have,  in  the  main,  been  written  by  persons  professionaUy  conversant  with  those  institutions, 
and  thus  afford  an  amount  and  kind  of  information  very  difficult  to  obtain,  but  often  of  great 
Talue  to  students  and  educators. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  announcement  of  this  work  has  met  with  a  most  earnest  and 
encouraging  response  from  educators  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  editors  have  received  roost 
prompt  and  valuable  assistance,  as  well  as  cordial  co-operation,  from  that  source,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  intention  to  make  the  usefulness  of  the  Cyclopaedia  co-extensive  with  the 
English-speaking  race.  It  is,  however,  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  the  editors  that  a  long  illness, 
terminating  in  death,  deprived  them  of  the  co-operation  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  highly 
esteemed  English  educators,  the  late  Joseph  Payne,  who  not  only  was  among  the  first  to  afford 
encouragement  to  this  work  when  proposed,  but  promptly  engaged  to  contribute  a  number  of 
important  articles. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  information  in  regard  to  American  institutions  for  higher 
education,  the  Cyclopaedia  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  eminently  satisfactory.  Great  pains  has 
been  taken  to  secure  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  the  colleges  and 


univendtieB  of  this  country;  for  which  purpose,  every  article  of  this  description  has  been  sub- 
mitted, in  proof,  to  the  president  of  the  institution  described,  and,  with  but  vexy  few  exceptions, 
has  received  the  benefit  of  his  revision. 

The  editors  also  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  for  the  very  full  information,  in  regard  to 
the  educational  work  of  the  various  religious  denominations  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  they  have  received  from  distinguished  members  of  those  denominations.  Very 
much  of  this  information  could  have  been  obtained  by  no  other  means  than  by  a  long  official 
connection  with  the  educationaL  boards  of  the  churches,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  now 
supplied  exclusively  by  this  work. 

To  all  the  contributors  the  thanks  of  the  editors  are  due  for  a  support  without  which  the 
work  could  not  have  been  completed— at  any  rate,  could  not  have  possessed  the  value  which  may, 
with  considerable  confidence,  be  attributed  to  it;  and  certainly  could  not  have  earned  the  approval 
which  it  may  justly  be  expected  to  receive.  The  editors,  also,  take  occasion  to  express  their 
obligatioiis  to  the  many  friends  who,  though  not  special  contributors,  have  afforded  valuable  aid 
in  the  revision  of  special  articles,  in  giving  important  advice,  or  in  affording  needed  information. 

In  these  few  remarks,  the  editors  have  briefly  stated  the  object  they  have  striven  to  attain, 
and  some  of  the  instrumentalities  of  which  they  have  availed  themselves;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  they  have  produced  a  work  without  fault  or  blemkh.  The 
Cydopcediat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  but  a  pioneer,  opening  out,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  wide 
path  for  further  literary  and  professional  effort  in  the  same  direction.  It  will,  doubtless,  share 
the  fate  of  all  books  of  its  class,  in  which  the  habitual  reader,  as  well  as  the  scrutinizing  critic,  by 
the  side  of  that  which  elicits  his  approval,  meets  with  statements  that  are  capable  of  improvement 
or  that  require  correction.  In  eveiy  future  edition  of  the  work,  pains  will  be  taken  to  correct  what 
is  faulty  and  to  improve  what  is  imperfect;  and  any  assistance  which  those  who  appreciate  the 
aim  of  the  work  may  be  able  to  render  to  that  end,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Nkw  York,  March  17,  1877. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  THIRD  EDITION, 

In  isBuing  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Cydoptgdia^  the  publishers  would  express  their  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  educational  public  for  the  favorable  reception  hitherto  accorded  to  it» 
and  the  many  i^yptedative,  oonunendatory  notices  it  has  received  from  scholars  and  educators  of 
tiie  hii^hest  culture  and  the  ripest  experience.  For  the  present  edition  of  the  wo^,  the  artidgp 
have  been  carefully  revised  for  the  correction  of  inaccuracies,  but  no  essential  change  has  been 
made  in  any  of  them.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  the  work  down  to  the  present  time,  a  brief 
Supplement  haa  been  added,  containing  a  summary  of  the  latest  educational  statistics  of  this 
country,  as  far  as  they  have  hem  received  in  reply  to  inquiries.  It  has  been  considered  best  thus 
to  limit  tiie  information  given,  and  to  refer  for  further  particolais  to  the  official  reports  and 
catalogues. 

1^     V      »^  ,  ,o^  E.  Steiger  k  Co. 

Nsw  ToBK,  Feb.  Ij  ISaSL 
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colleges  and  univendties. 

Bev.  W.  W.  Hicks,  Supt  Public  Instruction, 
Florida. 

Florida  (in  part). 

Hon.  T.  W.  HiGGiNsoN,  Newport,  B.  L 

Rhode  Island. 

Prof.  Charles  T.^  Himes,  Dickinson  CoDege, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Chemistry. 

Dr.  Fred.  Hoffmann,  New  York. 

Pharimaceutical  Schools. 

Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dep.  Supt  Public  In- 
struction, Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylrania. 

Thomas  Hunter,  A.  M.,  President  Normal  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

Teachers*  Seminaries. 

Bev.  Dr.  L  F.  Hurst,  Pres.  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Seneca. 

Bev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  Pres.  Westminster  Col- 
lege, New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Presbyterians  ^  pert). 


Tioi.  D.  P.  EliDDKR,  Drew  Theological  Semina- 
xy,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Sundaj-Sehoola, 
Theological  feieliooU. 

Albert  Klamroth,  late  CommiflBioner  of 'Com- 
mon Schools,  New  York. 

Falk,  F.  L.  A., 
Gernuiiiy. 

Ber.  Prof.  E.  G.  Klose,  Moravian  Theological 
Seminary,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

MoraTlaiis. 

W.  H.  Larrabbb,  New  York. 

Francke,  A.H.,— and  other  biographical  articlat. 

Dr.  ElowiN  Leigh,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Illlterac7» 
Phonetics. 

fi.  M.  Leverson,  Ph.  D.,  Denver,  CoL 

Social  Economj, 

Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindslet,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

NashvUle  University, 
Presbyterians  (in  part). 

J.  M.  Logan,  Princ.  Springfield  School,  Pitts- 
bni^h.  Pa. 

PlttAbnrgh. 

W.  Mac  Donald,  High  School  of  Edinbiuqgh, 
Scotland. 

England  (in  part], 
Ireland  (in  part), 
Scotland  (in  part;. 

"Wilson  MaoUonald,  Artist,  New  York. 

Art-Edocatlon. 

Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzib,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Nebraska. 

Nebraska  (in  partj. 

Hon.  J.  M.  McELlerot,  Supt  Public  Instruction, 
Alabama. 

Alabama  (in  part) 

Frof.  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  Coll^, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Anfflo-Saxon« 
Belles-Iiettres, 
Classics,  Christian, 
Ennllsh,  the  Stndy  of, 
I«afkyette  College, 
Orthography. 

Prof.  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  Scotland. 

English  Lilteratnre. 

Thomas  Miller,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queens' 
College,  Cambridge,  England  . 

Cambridge  UmTcrslty. 

Prof.  O.  W.  Morris,  late  of  the  Deaf  andDimab 
Inst,  New  York. 

Deaf-Mnte«  (In  part). 

Prof.  Edward  Olnet,  University  of  Michigan. 

Alsebra, 
Arlthmettoy 
Geometry, 
Mathematics. 

S.  S.  Packard,  of  Packard  Businees  Colleffe, 
New  York. 

Book-keeplnc^ 

BoalneMi  CoUeges.  • 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Supt  Schools,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass. 
Boston. 
Hon.  J.  L.  PiOKABD,  Supt  Schools,  Chicago,  HI. 

Chicago. 

Prof.   A.    Rauschbnbusoh,   TheoL    Seminary, 
Bocbester,  N.  Y. 

Mennonltes. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Bigkotf,  Supt.  Schools,  Cleve- 
land, 0. 

ClereUad. 


Prof.  L  P.  Boberts,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Agrlcnltnral  Colleges. 

C.  C.  Rounds,  Princ.  State  Normal  School,  Fai^ 
mington,  Me. 

Maine. 

Wm.  H.  RuPFNER,  LL.  D.,  Supt  Public  In- 
struction, Virginia. 

Virginia. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Schlegel,  Normal  College, 
New  York. 

Magcr,  Karl. 

Prof.  David  B.  Soott,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

New  York,  College  of  the  City  of. 

Oral  Instruction, 

Rhetoric. 

Edward  Seguin,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Thermometry,  Educational. 

Hon.  R.  D.  Shannon,  Supt  Public  Instruction, 
Missouri. 

MissourL 

Hon.  J.  W.  SiMONDS,  Supt.  Public  liistruction. 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Hampshire. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Indiana. 

Indiana  (in  part). 

Prof.  Walter  Smith,  State  Director,  Art  Edu- 
cation, Mass. 

Drawing. 

William  L.  Stone,  Jr.,  New  York. 

stone,  William  L. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  late  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
California. 

California, 

San  Francisco  (in  part). 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  Cor.  Sec.  Amer.  Educ. 
Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

Congregat  lonallsts. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Thompson,  Pres.  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity, Westerville,  0. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

D.  L.  Thompson,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Genius, 

Locke,  John, — and  other  artidee. 

J.    S.  Thornton,    B.  A.,    University    College 
School,  London,  England. 

King's  College  (London), 

London,  Unlrerslty  oi^ 

Murray,  LIndley, 

Owens  College  (Manchester,  England), 

Preceptors,  College  of, 

Kousseau* 

Unlrerslty  College  (London). 

William  B.  Watt,  Supt.  New  York  Institutioii 

for  the  Blind. 

Blind,  Education  of  the  (in  P|>rt)' 

S.  Walker,  University  College  School,  London, 
England. 

Working  Men's  College  (London). 

H.  L.  Wayland,  Editor  of  T%e  Naiimcd  Bap- 
tist, Philadelphia. 

Wayland,  Francis. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Weston,  Pres.  Dean  Academy, 
Franklin,  Mass. 

Unirersallsts. 

Prof.  J.  H.  WoRMAN,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Hebrews, 
Plato, 

Rome,— and  other  articles. 

R  M.  Wyckoff,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Medical  Schools  (in  part- . 

F.  2kN8SER,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Medical  Schools  (in  part). 


THE  CYCLOP JIDIA  OF  EDUCATIOTf. 


ABACUS  (Or.  d/^,  a  slab  or  board),  a  piece 
of  school  apparatus,  used  to  facilitate  the  teach- 
ing of  children  to  count,  and  perform  other  sim- 
ple arithmetical  operations.  Various  forms  of 
the  abacus  are  employed  as  counting  or  adding 
machines.  Such  a  contrivance  was  much  used 
among  the  ancients ;  and  in  China,  quite  long 
and  difficult  computations  are  perfonued  by 
means  of  such  an  instrument,  called  swan-pan. 
(See  Numeral  Frame.) 

ABBOT,  Bei^amin,  LL.  D.,  distinguished 
for  his  long  connection  with  Phillips  A^demy, 
Exeter,  N.  JL,  of  which  institution  he  was  the 
principal  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  from  1 788 
to  1838.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College. 
He  died  at  Exeter  in  1849,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  86  years.  Edward  Everett  delivered  one  of 
his  graceful  and  elegant  speeches  on  the  occasion 
of  me  retirement  of  Dr.  Abbot  from  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  —  See 
Everett.  Orations  and  Speeches. 

ABBOTT,  Bev.  Jacob,  a  distinguished  cler- 
gyman, teacher,  and  author,  was  bom  at  Hallo- 
well,  Me.,  in  1803,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1820.  He  was  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  philosophy  in  Amherst  College 
from  1825  to  1829,  and  afterwards  took  charge 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  school  for  giria,  in  Boston. 
In  connection  with  education,  he  is  chiefly  noted 
for  his  numeroiis  books  for  the  young,  among 
which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  Uie  RoUo 
Books,  the  Franconin  Stories,  the  Harper  Story 
Books,  Science/or  the  Young,  and  Hie  Teactier. 
A  full  catalogue  of  his  publications  embraces 
about  200  titles.  He  has  also  edited  many  other 
educational  works,  and  compiled  a  series  of  read- 
ing books.  His  brothers,  Rev.  Gorham  D.  and 
Ilev.  John  S.  C,  are  also  noted  for  their  labors 
in  the  field  of  educational  and  literary  effort. 

ABC,  the  first  three  letters  of  the  English 
alx>habet,  often  used  to  denote  the  alphabet  itself; 
as,  "  To  learn  A  B  C  is  felt  to  be  extremely  irk- 
some by  the  infant."  Taylor     (See  Alphabet.) 

A-Bi-C  BOOK,  a  primer,  or  little  book  used 
to  learn  the  alphabet  and  its  simplest  combina- 
tions, with  the  most  rudimental  lessons  in  read- 
ing.   (See  HoRN-BooK.) 

A-B-C  METHOD.   See  Alphabet  Method. 

ABECEDABIAN.  This  woid,  formed  from 
the  names  of  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, is  generally  used  to  denote  a  pupil  who  has 
not  advanced  beyond  the  most  elementary  stage 
of  school  or  book  education,  that  is,  who  is 
learning  A  B  C,  or  the  alphabet,  llie  name 
has  been  sometimes  apjpJied  to  one  engaged  in 
teaching  the  alphabet  (See  Rbadino,  ami  Word 
Mkthod.) 


A-B-C  SHOOTEBS(Germ.ulBC!;Sb^Jlilzm), 
pupils  of  those  scholastic  vagrants  who,  during 
a  certain  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
later,  used  to  wander  through  many  piu*ts  of  Ger- 
many, giving  instruction  to  such  pupils  as  they 
could  pick  up,  who  accompanied  them  in  their 
joumeyings.  These  itinerant  teachers  were  called 
Bacchants,  from  their  disorderly  lives  and  their 
disposition  to  indulge  in  wild  revels.  Their 
pupils  were  often  obhged  to  purloin  food,  fowls, 
etc.,  to  supply  their  masters'  wants,  and  hence 
were  called,  partly  in  derision  of  their  elementary 
knowledge,  A-B-C-  Shooters  —  shoot,  in  then* 
parlance,  being  the  slang  word  for  steal. — Bee 
ScHMiD,  Eacifdopdclie;  and  Barnard,  Ameridan 
Journal  of  lEducaiion,  vol.  v. 

ABlfcTiABD,  or  Abailard,  Pierre,  one  of 
the  most  famous  teachers  of  philosophy  and 
theology  in  the  middle  ages,  was  oom  in 
Nantes,  in  1079,  died  April  2l8t,  1142,  at  St 
Marcel,  near  Chalons-sur-Saone.  A  pupil  of 
William  of  Champeaux  in  philosophy,  and  of 
Anselm  of  Laon  m  theology,  he  became  the 
dreaded  and  hated  rival  of  both,  as  they  found 
themselves  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  cosmopolitan 
reputation  of  their  pupil,  who  for  a  time  was  re- 
garded in  the  Christian  world  as  the  foremost  of 
all  living  teachers.  The  tragic  end  of  his  love 
for  his  pupil  Heloise,  whom  he  had  seduced, 
closed  to  him  the  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
and  drove  him  into  the  austerities  and  retirement 
of  monastic  life;  but  his  theological  and  philo- 
sophical writings  continued  to  keep  the  Cluistian 
world  in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  His  opin- 
ions were  repeatedly  condemned  by  councils 
and  sjmods  as  neretiaJ,  but  he  always  preferred 
submission  to  the  sentence  of  the  Church  rather 
than  open  defiance.  His  influence  on  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages  was.  without  doubt,  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  in- 
troduced dialectics  into  theology,  and  thus,  as 
(Cousin  says,  "contributed  more  than  any  other 
to  the  foundation  of  scholasticism." 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Abelard 
was  published  by  Cousin  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1849 — 
1859).  containing  also  valuable  notes  by  the 
editor.  Among  the  best  biographical  works  on 
Abelard  are  those  by  Remusat  [AheUird,  2  vds., 
Paris,  1845),  and  Wilkens  [Peter  Abakrrd, 
Gottingen,1855). — See  also  Schmidt,  Geschichte 
der  Pciihigogik. 

ABEBCBOMBIE,  John,  M.  D.,  was 
bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  1781,  and  died  in  1844. 
In  his  profession  as  a  physician  he  rose  to  great 
eminence,  and  was  widely  distinguished  for  his 
writings  on  medical  subiects.  In  connection 
with  education,  he  is  notea  for  his  Inquiries  oon- 


ABIXGIIOX  COLLB6E  ACADEMY 


aeming  &*f:  ItUdUndwd  p/yvrry.and  The  Phikm^  idniiage. Id  dip  qnphiiim  of  tkeir  ddldren, 

tjphy  ff  the  MfjT'd  F*i^iiu^  IWrnt  tvo  vorks  to  the iotefoiB  of  thebner.m  eofimn^tlie  bene- 

pamm  grot  ment,  a&d  harre  been  qohe  ifHok-  fits  of  scbool  inRnictioii. 

Mrdr  tMed  m  acbool  UfTtAp^jKAa,     Tbsr  vere  -AbKoteeiBQ''  is  also  tedrnkaDr  applied  to  a 

edhUtd  affMl  mAw^uA  U9  Hhh  ok  of  Kbook  in  tbis  total  neglect  of  school  atlendaiHe  br  a  put  of  the 

cfmuxrj  \ff  ^T^At  AU^^t.  school  pc^mktioa  of  aoj  plnoe.  This  i»  exhibited 

ABIVODOV  OOLUBGE,  at  WAsi^Mk.  IIL  br  a  oomijariaMi  of  thf  arer^^e  attendaDoe  of 

ofirifT  th^  tymawA  'A  ibk  Ifmii^  (A  C'hriA.  va^  popik  with  the  oensitt  of  childnai  of  school  i^. 

ffMt^M  in  April.  1  ♦%>3.  Tbi»r  uoiuljeT  ^A  stndenti  See  ArrEST^AsnL) 

m  thf:  nMhttifju  in  Ki>  waw  abrmt  l^i.     It  AB8TBACT  AHB  OOVG8XTS.    These 

ha»  an  •Ht^'k/vn^fAt  'A  ir^*Jtt«tL     Ihe    «rjlk|pe  terms  faaTe  a  renr  important  application  in  many 

bnil'lifi^;  m  a  banriw^j^r  ^6^  wdl  eoppiiiFd  with  de{titftmefkts  of  firaetical  education.     ^4&flfrvxt 

mfjfhfu  iunatm*:  ai^i   MJ^jf[Aiaai0!»A.      i  nepf  arv  bai^  rv.'fvivoce  to  ("eneial  idea&.  or  the  ideas  of 

ab(/tft  ]'¥!"  i-'iltu/jK^  hj  th^  liiiranr.  bes^l»A  which  qualities  oooNdered  apart   from   the  thin^  to 

tht'  imtiusxyfti  }jati^  a  uiwiew/j   auri   lalxjrat/irT.  vhirh  tht-y  belong:  crmrfyi^.  to  those  which  ai« 

11^  nairj«»-  '^  iv  Kiv:irj(»Mv<r  i^n^oderji^  ar«r  Patri<^  only  conceived  ar  hekingiDg  tu  particular  objecte 

^lorphr.  J.  W.  Hvxhr.soiA  <>vaJ  Pirk«T.    TU:  <jr«uljetaDoe&  ThiLS-if  we^peakof  aman.ahone. 

aniju;^!  toiti^^i  f^  i*  fr^fi  ^>i  t/>  ^^{!i.  a  tt**.  etc^  we  use  abstract  ur  general  ideas : 

^'^^^^^^^^9.'W  i^  iA^mA  to  rvtnilaritT  in  for  we  are  iK»t  thinking  of  any  }iarticiilar  oliject 

the  att^fivlafjirse  '/f  j^ajwii^  belon^drn;  io  a  i<r:hr^j]:  of  thiFr  elaa^.  but  onhr  of  the  assemblage  of  qual- 

that  ih,  th^  fiTUfil^r  <>/  *^i»<t^A  r*MfMu^  frAii  wtu^-lj  itie»  '/r  cfaaraLteristioi  that  e$pM.-iaDT  belong  to 

apaiWl  wa^a^Mf^rjt.  a* 'jtiruj^ajv^l  Willi  t2«erj>jiTi}#'r  aJl  the  ujeinbers  of   the  classL      But  when  we 

at  wbidi  lif;  waA  ]jr*ii¥fiit.  dtini^r  aiiy  {lartvi^-  merjtion  ffuch  names  as  Cieeio.  Washington.  John 

ytsrvA.  gi%'<4i  tl*^  ab^fUt/^KiMfi  '/  tl»r  p'J}'i]  ^>r  ^ruitfa.  #;tc..  we  have  in  our  mind  a  conception  of 

that   ]0'n*pL    'Hm-  av^'n^^r  'laih'  att^jflaii'^:  <ff  tlj^  ^.-baran't^^riitiGEi  that  %'rred  to  distinguish  those 

pUfMbt  <ijvi#i«5il  liv  tli^'  avt'H^fe  <iajJy  «fiirf>IJirjefjt  —  jATNTiTih  fn^rn  all  other  men.  Thus,  the  expf^asion 

thur  **av«fra(5r  nunjlj*^  U-Vifi^r*j£  '—-fcli'/Wf?  the  j^-rr-  .rf^f  jtt,oniU  iv]in^8ent£  a  cunciete  idea ;  tlie  word 

o^itage  */f  att/TMiaii'je :  ai**]  tliite  wiJjtiwt^l  fr^/uj  .^'•''.  an  aljfftract  one. 

1<KI  ^veK.  *if  *;»/ur«e.  th<-  }.»eryeijtasfe  *A  aiiHent*^.-  T7i<'  innnatuiv  minds  of  young  children  em- 

ifffn.     Within  fn'itain  JimitK.  thiif  ju^  a  friXAfrii^u  pkn-  to  a  irn-at  extent  concrete  ideas,  and  hence 

of   iiifuMnt.'y  *A   inana^UAetit   aii^l   iriKtruf.tioii.  tlje    iiiiftruction    addressed   especially  to  them 

i  lam  Uatf:^knrtt  wljo  int^^n^it  tht'ir  yuyih  nnayn-r'  tttfiuiti  <lefll  pnnci]iaUy  with  these.    As  the  mind 

sarily  SHCure  a  luffn   rt^nMhur  a.ttefAdaji<je  than  wivuiidf^.  it  becomes*  morv  and  more  occupied 

tbfMn  w1k>  fail  in  thhi  rutstftsnii :  and  jjniK.'i}iai»^  of  with  aljMtrar-t  cr>n(vi»tions.  which  constitute  the 

scIv^iIm  w1m>  lutvfji  a  '^ar-'f ui  watr-h  '/%'er  aJJ  tl^^  niaterial  for  all  the  higher  forms  of  thought  and 

fmpilH  Uflofigirij;  w  tlinfir  wikinjfAi^.  Ktrsc^Jy  atA<l  ratiocination. 

unifonnly  trnfonmiy^  yfiifAfi>¥jtiktt  rukK  <A  diK^-i-  AC AD^ITT  iilT.'Aka6F,uta  or  \\Kadf/utia)  was 
pliiMj,  ainl  'jarffully  iH/tifyii»g  \mjrtiU  of  x\n*  aU  '^ginal'y  the  name  of  a  ]>leasure  groimd  near 
mtioi;  (/f  tiu'ir  chiMn^n.  iw^uiriuii  UiXf*  tlie  cauj^r  Atlienn.  and  was  said  to  ))e  so  call^  after  Aca- 
of  thii  NaiiHf.  afi<l  a/lni'/niMliin;;  U/th  jianf  jt>i  afnl  demu».  a  XiyceX  hero  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
pupils  iA  tin*  %iiin<i  *A  irtrict  mv^ihuity.  will,  of  war.  Iti*  shady  walks  liecame  a  favorite  resort 
courw!.  HUiw^^l  U'Kt  in  thiM  t^/ftnL  U'ii*'re  th<;  for  Plato  :  and.  as  he  was  accustomed  to  lecture 
basis  for  r:)r>ni|futin(r  tlvr  i\ti^*t  <if  aljaffnti^ffimn  is  herv  to  liis  pupils  and  friends,  the  school  of  phi- 
tlu;  averagi^  enrr>llni4nft.  ntui  wlien?  nyularity  of  losopliere  which  was  founded  by  him  was  called 
attendana?  is  nia/l*;  a  ti*rt  iA  effid<fnt  niana<r<'-  tlie  Acailtnnir  SchfKA.  or  merely  the  Academt/. 
ment.  tt^chers  will  lir?  twmt  ^an'fuJ  Ut  ke«-'j>  tin*  In  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  three  dif- 
numbor  of  pupiln  <#n  tli^'  mlk  tm  littJi;  an  \njmihU'.  ferent  academies  are  distinguished,  the  OklAcad- 
above  the*  averagi.' atlfrrvlarna;.  llifrH3f%t/>  n^tKhT  ^m//,  formed  by  the  immediate  followers  of 
this  test  relialjle,  a  unif(/rm  rub;  fihr/tilfl  be  follow-  •  Plato,  the  MicUile  Aaulemt/.  founded,  about  244, 
ed  in  the  diwliargititr  fA  ]rt^Ah^  im  non-atttrnd-  by  Aroesilaus,  and  the  Xew  Academy,  whose 
ance.  Such  a  nde  Ium  Ijh^ij  aflff\ftf^l  in  many  founder  was  Cameades.  about  160  B.  0.  Some- 
cities  of  the  I'nion,  any  oupilft  name  Uring  in-  times  the  philosophical  schools  founded  by  Philo 
variably  drupTM^l  fwut  iitt'  nJI  «ft«rr  a  f^Ttain  and  A  ntiwh us  are  called  respectively  the  jPowrf A 
number  of  (lays  tA  alM^rKv,  br»wev<!T  caiimyl.  and  the  Fi/tft  Aaniemt/.  Among  the  Romans, 
This  is  based  on  the  f  irimfif  »le  tliat  imv'ilarity  of  ( 'ioero,  who  regarded  himself  as  an  adherent  of  the 
attendance — being  at  m:\unA  one  fla^,  one  w(*(?k.  1  Aca<lemic  philosophy,  gave  the  name  of  Acadany 
or  one  mouth,  and  aliwnit  tlw  lu^t  in  mit  only  of  to  the  gymnasium  at  his  villa  near  Tusculum,  as 
no  profit  to  tht?  pupil  conctTne*!.  but  a  |ioHitiv(»  well  as  to  one  of  his  \'illas  in  Campania,  where  he 
injury  to  the  other  impik.  arwl  is  a  serious  hin-  wn)t<;  his  Aanleiiiicce  Qucpstiones.  Duripg  the 
dnmoe  and  embarrasHment  to  the  U^aclier  in  tlio  middle  ages,  tfte  term  was  but  little  used  for 
mana^pment  of  the  schrx)l.  To  some  extent,  al)-  learned  institutions ;  but.  after  the  revival  of 
aenteeunn  thus  oompuUxl  may  imlicate  also  the  classical  studies  in  the  15th  century,  it  again  be- 
laevailing  tone  of  the  community  in  reganl  to  '  '  '  " 
adnoation  —  the  degree  of  appreciation  of  the 
teMfits  of  education  generally  felt  by  the  peofde, 
■a  iiinringparents  to  aaciifioe  their  own  poaonal 


came  frequent.  In  a  wider  sense,  it  was 
times  applied  to  higher  institutions  of  leamiig 
in  general.  Gradudly,  however,  its  use  was,  in 
most  countries,  restricted  to  special  achonbi  «a 


ACADEMY 


ACCOMPUSHMBNTS 


•rademiw  of  mining,  of  oommeroe,  of  fareBtrj^ 
of  fine  arts,  and,  eq^edaUy,  of  music.  In  Ens- 
land  and  the  United  StfUea,  the  national  hi^ 
aofaools  for  the  education  of  militair  and  naval 
offioen  are  called  acaKkmies.  Thus,  England  has 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth,  and  the 
^tfLoyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich ;  and  the 
T7nited  States,  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
In  the  United  States,  the  name  has  also  been 
aasumed  by  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools, 
which  are  designed  to  prepare  their  pupils  for 
colleges,  or  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
commcm  and  higher  branches  of  education.  As 
they  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  private  institutions, 
independent  of  any  control  by  state  boards,  their 
conraes  of  instruction  widely  differ,  ranging  from 
the  lowest  primary  class  to  the  highest  classes  of 
gramnuu*  imd  high  schools.  They  are  usually 
both  boarding  and  day  schools. 

The  name  acndemft  is  also  employed  to  des- 
ignate asBociations  of  learned  men  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  art.     Some  of  these 
asBOciations  are  of  an  entirely  private  character, 
others  have  been  founded  by  the  state.      'llio 
first  academy  of  this  kind  was  the  Museum  of 
Alexandria,  in  Kgypt,  which  was  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Soter.     After  its  model,  the  Jews,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chnstian 
era,  began  to  establish  academies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Talmudic  science.     Later,  the  Arabian 
caliphs  established  academies  at  their  places  of 
residence,  to  show  their  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  science.     Efforts  to  establish  C/hristian  acad- 
emies of  this  kind  were  made  by  Gregory  the 
(xreat  and  C^harlemagne.  but  both  failed.  It  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
associations  of  this  kind  were  formed  in  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  the  free  development  of 
science  and  art,  in  opposition  to  the  rigid  conser- 
vatism of  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  schools. 
They  gave  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Italian  language  and  literature.    It  was  es- 
pecially the  Accademia  fieiifi  Crimea,  founded  at 
Florence  by  tiie  poet  Grazzini,  to  which  the 
Italian  language  is  indebted  for  its  purification 
and  development.    From  Italy,  these  institutions 
spread  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe ;  and,  as 
toey  became  the  centera  of  literary  activity,  they 
exerdaed  every-where  a    prominent    influence 
upon  the  inttdlectual  progress  of    the  several 
ooantries,  and,  especially,  upon  the  improvement 
and  legolation  of  the  native  tongue.   Prominent 
among  tiiese  academies,  was  the  Acad&iniefran- 
ccMCj  instituted,  in  1635,  by  Cardinal  Kiche- 
Uea.    In  1795,  it  was  united  with  three  other 
Freodi  academies   into  the   Institut  tuaional, 
the  name  of  which  was  changed  by  Louis  XYI. 
into  hutUut  de  France,      The  Institute  con- 
•iflted  then  of  four  academies:  (1)  rAcadSmie\ 
fran^fxim^   (2)   tAcadimie   dee  inscriptionB  et\ 
beOm  leUrm,  (3)    FAecuUmie  des  sciences,    (4) 
VAoad6mie  des  beaux  arte.    A  fifth  academy, 
tAcadimie   des  aciences  moralea   ei  pcHtiqueSy 
was  added  in  1832.  These  academies  are  among 
tiie  moit  important  of  tiie  kind  in  the  worlo. 


and  their  influence  on  other  educatioDal  insti- 
tutions has  been  considerable.  The  Acadimie 
/roHpaise  is  the  highest  authority  upon  evefj 
thing  relating  to  ihe  niceties  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, to  grammar,  and  the  publication  of  the 
Fr^ch  chtfsics.  The  Aoad&mie  des  inscriptUms 
et  belles  lettres  embraces  amoi^  the  objects  of 
its  attention  comparative  phUobigy.  Like  the 
French  Institute,  the  academies  in  the  capitals  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  other 
countries,  have  gradually  become  great  national 
centers  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art; 
but  no  such  centralization  has  been  effected  in 
Italy,  Ciermany,  England,  or  the  United  States. 
In  England,  the  learned  corporations  correspond- 
ing to  the  continental  academies  of  sciences  have 
generally  the  name  society  or  association.  Eng- 
land proper  has,  however,  a  royal  academy  of  arts 
(founde(l  in  Hfio,  re-orgaiiized  in  1768)  and  a 
royal  acaflemy  of  music  (established  in  1822) ; 
and  in  Pldinbui^h,  there  is  a  royal  academy  of 
yachting  (foundecl  in  1754).  In  Ireland,  the  name 
academy,  according  to  its  continental  use,  has 
been  adopted  for  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Dublm  (founded  in  1782).  —  In  the  United 
States  of  America  there  are  also  a  number  of 
learned  societies  to  which  the  name  academy^ 
in  the  sense  used  on  the  continent  of  Eiupope, 
has  been  applied,  llie  following  societies  are 
called  academies :  llie  Amet*iani  Aaidemy  cf 
Ai'ts  and  Sciences,  at  Boston  (founded  in  1780), 
the  Qmnecticitt  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(founded  in  1799),  the  Academy  of  Natuixd 
Science  in  Philadelphia  (founded  in  1818),  the 
Pennsi/lfania  Aooileiny  of  Fine  Arts  (established 
in  180V),  the  NtUional  Academy  of  Desig-nf  at 
New  York  (founded  in  1828) ;  itie  3 fed ical  Acad- 
emy of  Xew  York.  The  National  Academy  (f 
Sciences  was  incorix>rated  by  Congress,  March 
3d.  1863.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brook- 
lyn, C'hicago,  and  other  large  cities,  the  princi- 
pal opera  house  is  called  the  Academy  cf  Music. 

ACCOMPLISl^MENTS.  This  term,  as 
contrasted  with  cidture,  refers  to  those  educa- 
tional acquirements  which  fit  a  jK^rson  for  certain 
rial  activities,  wliile  culture  has  reference  to 
general  improvement  of  the  character  or 
mentel  faculties.  Ileuce  the  expression  ^^extemal 
accomplishments,"  or  ''ornamental  accomi)lish- 
ments,"  such  as  skill  in  foreign  languages,  music, 
drawing,  painting,  dancing,  etc.  Involved  in  this 
application  of  the  term,  is  the  idea  of  disulay,  or 
the  ability  to  please,  or  the  power  to  awaken  ad- 
miration in  the  beholder.  Thus  in  the  S/jectaUn' 
we  find  the  expression  "the  visible  graces  of 
speech  and  the  dimib  eloquence  of  motion,"  as 
indicating  the  accomplishments  of  a  pleasing  ad- 
drew  and  a  graceful  carriage. 

Accompushments  are  either  purely  intellect- 
ual, as  that  of  language,  or  partly  or  wholly 
artistic,  such  as  music,  drawing,  dancing,  etc.  In 
the  education  of  boys,  fencing  and  boxing  were 
formerly  considered  as  indispensable  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  of  these,  at  the  present  time,  rowing 
seems  to  take  precedence,  as  contributing  to  a 
healthy  development  of  the  physical  system. 


4               ACCOMPLISHMKXTS  ADAMS 

Id  many  claases  of  flchools.  particularly  in  ciitniiiistauces  and  in  the  time  pro^xifled.  be  ac- 
private  seminaries,  the  acquiation  of  certain  oma-  comphshed  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  who  are  to 
mental  accomplishments  constitutes  the  chief  end  pursue  it.  a  thorou^  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
of  education.  Were  these  accomplishments  based  as  well  as  the  abihty  to  apply  it  to  some  pran*- 
on  a  solid  culture  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  tical  purpose.  'Ilie  peculiar  talent,  or  bent  of 
nature,  they  would  be  very  i>roi)er  and  desirable:  mind,  of  children  should  l)e  rL^:aided.  in  the  at- 
but  being  merely  showy  and  superficial,  they  tempt  to  bestow  upon  tlu*m  ornamental  ac- 
oonstitute  a  jierversion  of  the  true  end  of  edu-  oomplishments,  such  as  music  and  drawing,  ex- 
cation.  l*hus  Hannah  More  remarks:  "In  train-  oept  such  elementar}'  ))ortions  of  these  arts  as  are 
ing  our  daughters,  should  we  not  carefully  culti-  within  the  capacity  of  all.  and  which  constitute, 
vate  intellect,  implant  religion,  and  cherish  mod-  not  indeed  special  accomi>lishments.  but  a  part 
esty?  'ITiL^n.  whatever  is  engaging  in  manners  of  that  general  culture  which  the  most  element- 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  whatever  is  just  aiy  education  shoukl  bestow.  (See  C'uLTirRK.) 
in  sentiment  ami  oorrt'ct  in  principle.  Softuess  AC(^XJISITION.  The  acquisition  of  knowl- 
would  grf)w  out  of  humility,  and  external  dehcacy  edge  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  scope  of 
would  spring  fnmi  purity  of  heart."  Ilie  folly  every  process  of  teaching.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
and  wrong  oif  giving  this  exclusive  attention  to  primary  object :  but,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  edu- 
mere  acconipli^sliments  have  very  frequently  been  cation,  it  is  generally  secondarj*,  the  educative 
a  subject  of  satirical  invective.  Says  Sydney  value  of  the  jjrocess  taking  prucedenoe  of  the  prao- 
Smitifi :  "A  woman  of  accomplishments  may  tical  inqx>rtance  of  the  knowledge  communicated, 
entertain  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Tlie  acquisition  of  new  ideas  must  alwavs.  more 
her  for  half  an  hour  with  great  brilliancy ;  but  a  or  less,  miprove  the  mind  by  affording  additional 
mind  full  of  ideas,  and  with  that  elastic  spring  material  for  the  exercise  of  its  various  facidties : 
which  the  love  of  knowleiige  only  can  convey,  is  but,  in  education,  what  particular  faculties  are 
a  perpetual  source  of  exhilaration  and  amuse-  concerned  in  the  study  of  any  subject  or  brandi 
ment  to  all  that  come  within  its  reach.  Tlierefore,  of  knowledge,  is  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
instead  of  hanging  the  understanding  of  a  woman  portance,  and  therefore  should  never  be  lost 
upon  walls,  or  hearing  it  vibrate  upon  strings,  sight  of  by  the  teacher.     Where  this  is  disre- 


instead  of  seeing  it  in  clouds,  or  hearing  it  in  the 
wind,  we  would  make  it  the  first  spring  and  or- 
nament of  society,  by  enriching  it  wiui  attain- 
ments, upon  which  alone  such  power  depends." 
Goldsmith  also  inveighed  severely  against  this 


garded,  instruction  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere 
rote-teaching;  and  the  teacher  will  often  rest 
satisfied  when  his  pupil  can  repeat  the  formuhe 
of  knowledge,  without  evincing  the  acquisition 
of  new  ideas,  on  which  alone  the  improvement  of 


practice  in  his  time.  "Another  passion,''  he  ;  the  mind  deitends. 
says, ''  which  the  present  age  is  apt  to  run  into  j  ACBOAMATIC  METHOD  {Ht.  aKpoaua- 
is,  to  make  children  learn  all  things, — the  Ian-  r/«u$c«  to  be  heard,  designed  for  hearing  only),  a 
guages,  the  sciences,  music,  the  exercises,  and  |  name  originally  applied  to  the  esoteric  teachings 
painting.  Thus  the  child  soon  becomes  a  talker  .  of  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  philosophers,  to 
m  all,  but  a  master  in  none.  Ife  thus  acquires  .  designate  such  as  were  confined  to  their  imme- 
a  superficial  fondness  for  ever3rthing,  and  only  |  diate  hearers,  and  not  committed  to  writing, 
shows  his  ignorance,  when  he  attempts  to  exhibit :  Later,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  a  system  of 
his  skill."  llie  tendency  of  the  present  time,  in  -  instruction  in  which  the  teacher  speaks  and  the 
what  is  called  fa^ionable  education,  is  equally  '  pupil  only  listens.  A  method  of  this  kind,  of 
subject  to  the  same  unfavorable  criticism.  Ac- '  course,  presupposes  scholars  of  a  certain  maturity 
complishments,  in  the  first  stages  of  education,    of  age  and  of  considerable  progress  in  intellectual 


are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  solid  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  ITiose  rudimentary  at- 


culture.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  lecture  system. 
(See  Lecture.) 


tainments  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all  school  ADAM,  Alexander,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in 
education,  and  are  indispensable  to  any  further  '  Scotland,  in  1 741 .  and  died  in  1809.  He  at- 
progress,  namely,  reading,  spelling,  ^Titing.  and  tained  a  hiah  distinction  as  a  teacher  wliile  liector 
arithmetic,  must  of  course  be  made:  to  which  of  the  High  School  at  t/linburgh  (1708 — 1808). 
should  be  adde<i  the  ability  to  use  one's  own  Ian-  He  was  also  the  author  of  ei'venil  educational 
guage,  in  speaking  and  writing,  with  tolerable  text-books,  among  which  his  Roinnn  Antiquities 
ease  and  propriety.  A  common-school  educa-  (1701)  has  lxK?n  \k^ry  extensively  used  in  this 
tion  should  give  great  prominence  to  these,  as  country  and  in  <  iri'at  Britain, 
not  only  coiLstituting  the  acquirements  most  ADAMS,  John,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in  Can- 
generally  needed  for  success  in  life,  but  as  placing  terbury,  Ct.,  in  1772.  anl  ditxl  in  .Jacksonville, 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  the  keys  to  future  111.,  in  1H(J3.  He  was  noti-il  both  as  a  teacher 
progress  in  learning.  ,  and  a  philanthropist.     After  gnuluating  at  Yale 

Accomplirihmcut,  lieing  derived  from  the  '  College,  in  1 79;"),  he  taught  the  acatlemy  in 
French  arcffrnpiir,  to  finish  or  complete,  may  be  his  native  town,  and  subsequently  other  schools. 
contrast(Ml  with  smattering,  a  mere  superficial  ,  till,  in  ^810,  he  became  principal  of  Phillips 
acquirement  of  some  of  the  prominent  or  rudi-  Academy,  -fVndover,  Mass.,  in  which  position  ne 
mental  parts  of  any  subject.  No  educational ,  continued  for  twenty-three  years.  In  1833,  he 
scheme  should  admit  of  the  study  of  any  branch  removed  to  Illinois,  and  was  very  active  in  effect* 
of  knowledge  which  cannot^  under  the  given    ing  improvements  in  the  school  system  of  that 
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State.  His  labon  m .  oonnection  with  vaiious 
bmKfVQlent  institutiQDS  in  both  States,  wete  nn- 
ToesKfOB  and  important.  Through  his  efforts,  a 
laree  number  of  Sunday-schools  were  established 
in  his  adopted  State.  Many  essays  and  other 
publications  on  education  attest  the  intelligence 
and  ability  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
training  of  the  young. 

ABBIAK  COLLEGE,  at  Adrian,  Mich., 
was  founded  in  1859,  by  the  Methodists.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  200,  males  and 
females,  about  one  fourth  of  whom  belong  to  the 
ccdlegiate  department.  It  has  a  classiod  and 
a  scientific  course  of  instruction,  a  school  of  the- 
ology, a  school  of  music,  and  a  normal  class.  Its 
ooips  of  instructors  numbers  twelve,  ami  it  has 
one  endowed  professorship.  The  number  of 
vc^umes  in  its  library  is  about  1000 ;  its  endow- 
ment is  i$l 00,000.  Kev.  (;.  B  McEhx)y,  I).  1).,  is 
the  president  of  the  Institution  (1876).  'Ilie 
tuition  fee  is  very  small. 

ADULTS,  Schoola  for.  'Ilic  jiroper  time 
to  obtain  instruction  is  during  the  periods  of 
boyhood  or  girlhood,  and  youtL.  (See  Aor  in 
Kducation.)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  states  as 
well  as  of  families  and  individuals,  that,  as  much 
as  possible,  every  child,  not  prevented  by  physical 
disabilities,  should  have  its  share  in  the  instruc- 
tion provided  by  public  legislation  and  private 
effort.  The  majority  of  states  have  even  deemed 
it  a  duty  to  ma!ke  education  compulsory,  in  order 
to  render  it  univeraal.  (See  Compulsory  Kdu- 
TATioN.)  It  is  also  the  general  tendency  of  edu- 
cational legislation  to  extend  the  le^  school 
age  to  the  utmost,  in  onler  to  make  the  educa- 
tion of  the  school  population  as  thorough  as  pos- 
sible. (See  School  Age.)  Still,  though  boy- 
hood and  youth  are  the  proper  agtis  for  in- 
struction, the  need  of  special  schools  for  adults 
has  always  been  deeply  felt.  Though  modem 
legislation  has  succeeded  in  some  countries  in 
aunost  wholly  extinguishing  illiteracy  (see  Illit- 
eracy).  the  number  of  adults  whose  education, 
during  the  proper  am;,  has  either  been  entire- 
ly insufficient,  or  who  find  themselves  on  en- 
tering life,  without  the  requisite  amount  of 
infotmation  epeoBUy  needed  in  their  several 
avocations,  remains  as  great  as  ever,  and  is  even 
likely  to  increase,  as  the  standard  of  |x)pular 
education  becomes  more  elevated.  Systematic 
reading,  instruction  by  private  teachers,  and, 
more  recently,  popular  lectures,  are  among  the 
principal  agencies  for  supplementing  the  de- 
ficiencies of  school  education.  Efforts  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  wanting  in  many  states  to  establish 
schools  for  adults  for  the  special  purpose  of 
giving  to  those  who  have  left  the  public  schools 
and  entered  into  practical  life,  a  suitable  oj)ix)r- 
tunity  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  school 
education.  Many  German  states  began  in  the 
18th  century  to  establish  Suuday-^hools  in 
which,  besides  religious  education,  a  review  of 
the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary  school 
was  provided  for.  Ab'  the  school  age,  in  the 
<irerman  states,  only  extended  to  the  1 4th  year,  a 
Sunday-school  was  specially  provided  for  bovs 


and  girls  to  the  16th  or  18th  year  of  ace.    Sev* 
era!  states  made  attendance  at  these  sdiools  ob-. 
ligatory  for  all  boys  and  girls  who  had  left  the . 
elementaiy  school  and  not  entered  any  higher 
school.     Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
schools  of  this  class  in  Austria,  where  the  gov-, 
emment  has   established   '* reviewing  schools" 
(  Wiederlioiwigsschiden.)  (See  Austioa.)  As  the 
ordinary  Sunday  or  reviewing  school  was  found 
to  be  insufficient,    especially    for   young   me-, 
chanics,  special  classes  or  schools  were  organized . 
in  which   particularly  instruction   in  (hawing 
was  given.    The  attendance  at  these  schools  is 
always  voluntary ;  in  most  of  them  the  scholars 
have  to  pay  moderate  fees;   instruction  is  gen-, 
erally  given  on  Sunday  mornings,  and,  in  most 
schools,  is  confined  to  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.    In  some  of  the  German  states,  espe- 
cially in  Wiirtemberg,  an  evening  school  on 
week-days  has  been  added  to  the  Smiday-school  ; 
and  thus  a  great  impulse  lias  been  given  for  the 
further  development  of    industrial  schools  for 
adults.  (See  iNDUsxRiAL  Sciiooi^.)     The  Schools 
for  Adults  established  in  other  European  countries . 
are  .nostly  evening  industrial  schools.     In  the 
Unit<Hl  States,  evening  schools  have  been  very  ex- , 
tensively  intnxluced.  to  give  to  all  adults  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  the  same  education  as 
cliildren  rewive  during  the  day ;   and  soiiio  of 
the  larger  cities  afford   in  these  evening  high 
schools  instruction  in  the  studies  of  a  higher 
gi-ade.     (See  Evening  Schooi^j.) 

ADVENTISTS.  This  is  the  uaiue  of  several 
organizations  of  American  Christians,  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrine  of  whom  is  the  belief  in  the 
sj)eedy  second  advent  of  (  hrist,  and  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  187.5,  theix;  were  four  diffeR*nt  organ- 
izations: (1)  The  Advent  Christian  iVjssociation  ; , 
(2)  The  American  Millennial  Association  (Evangel- 
ical Adventists):  (3)  The  Life  and  Advent  L'nion;. 
(4)  The  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  The  churches 
of  this  denomination  were  fonnerly  almost  wholly 
independent,  and  had  fewer  church  boards  for 
common  interests  than  most  of  the  other  religious 
denominations  of  the  United  States.  The  great- 
est advance  in  point  of  organization  ha^  been 
made  by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  '1  he  sub- 
ject of  <Alucation  and  the  founding  of  a  denomi- 
national school  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  this  denomination  by  Elder 
.lames  White  and  wife,  in  the  early  part  of  1872. 
Ilie  matter  was  referred  to  a  iieneral  Com- 
mittee, who.  during  the  sunmier  and  autumn 
of  1 87.3.  solicitefl  siibscriptions  to  tliis  enterprise, 
obtaining  pledges  for  over  $.o4, ()()().  On  the  Ifith 
of  March,  i  874,  an  association  was  fonned.  under 
the  law  of  Michigan,  *'for  the  incoqwration  of 
institutions  of  learning ; "  and  a  school  edifice. 
cai)able  of  jtcconunodatiiig  l)etwei*n  four  and  five 
hundred  students,  wjv*  tinishe<l  in  1875.  —  See 
AmnnU  ('tivUtj>eili<f,  lS7r).  art.  Afirentists:  also 
Sevftith  D<uf  Adventists;  d  brief  sketch  of 
their  Or  iff  in,  Pror/ress,  and  Principle's  (l:Jattle 
(>eek.  1874). 
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AFFBOTATION,  as  opposed  to  what  is  real, 
genuine,  and  natural,  is  carefully  to  be  guarded 
against  in  the  education  of  the  young.  In  certain 
peculiarities  of  character,  there  is  a  proneness  to 
the  formation  of  habits  of  affectation  in  manners 
and  speech,  lliis  tendency,  however,  rarely 
shows  itself  at  an  early  age.  Children  generally 
yield  to  their  natural  impulses,  and  do  not  as- 
sume or  feign  what  they  do  not  feel,  or,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  '•  put  on  airs."  Their  mode 
of  training,  however,  may  tend  to  this,  partic- 
ularly if  they  are  forced  to  assume  an  unnatural 
mode  of  expression  in  phraseology  or  pronuncia- 
tion, in  the  attempt  to  make  them  excessively  pre- 
cise in  such  matters.  Some  styles  of  reading  and 
elocution  may  lead  to  this  characteristic;  and 
hence  the  importance  of  adopting  methods  that, 
in  all  respects,  correspond  to  the  prevailing  usage, 
(.^ertainly,  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than 
the  forced  imitation  of  peculiar  and  unnatural 
models  of  conceived  propriety  of  speech  and 
manners,  which '  we  80uietim(«  find  to  prevail 
among  the  pupils  of  certain  schools,  or  the  "min- 
cins  airs''  which  are  often  assumed  by  those,  both 
mafe  and  female,  but  particularly  the  latter,  who 
affect  to  belong  to  the  best  soc^iety,  and  hence  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  a  superior  degree  of  refine- 
ment. ITie  standard  of  the  educator  shouM  be, 
in  every  pesj)ect,  that  ease,  grace,  simplicity,  mid 
beauty  that  belong  to  what  is  natural ;  and  every 
tendency  to  the  contrary,  in  his  pupils,  should  be 
promptly  and  sternly  repressed.  I^cke  says: 
"  Flam  and  rough  nature  left  to  itself,  is  much 
better  than  an  artificial  ungracefulness,  and  such 
studied  ways  of  being  ill-fashioned.  The  want 
of  an  accomplishment,  or  some  defect  in  our  be- 
havior, coming  short  of  the  utmost  gracefulness, 
often  scapes  observation ;  but  affectation  in  any 
part  of  our  carriage,  is  lighting  up  a  candle  to 
our  defects,  and  never  fails  to  make  us  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  either  as  wanting  sense  or  want- 
ing sincerity." —  See  Locke,  Thoughts  concern- 
ing  Education. 

AGASSIZ,  Louis  John  Budolph.  This 
eminent  naturalist  and  teacher  was  bom  at 
Motiers.  near  Neufchatcl,  in  Switzerland,  May 
28.,  1807,  and  died  at  ( -ambrid^e,  Maas.,  Dec.  14., 
1873.  His  ancestors  were  iTuguenots,  driven 
from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  1  lis  father  was  the  ])a.stor  of  a  protost- 
ant  i^rii^h ;  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  phy- 
siei.an.  Under  the  latter  he  receiver!  his  first 
education  till  the  age  of  eleven,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  gyinna^^ium  at  Bienne.  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  I  lis  subsequent  studies  were 
pursueil  at  the  college  of  I^usanne,  the  medical 
school  of  Zurich,  and  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Munich.  At  the  latter  place,  he  jmrtic- 
ularly  (Ustinguisheii  himself  for  his  attainments 
in  natural  history.  At  Paris,  he  made  the  Jic- 
quaintance  of  Humboldt  and  Cuvier.  both  of 
whom  held  him  in  high  esteem  for  his  talents  and 
scientific  acquirements.  In  1846,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  being  inWted  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  fxiwell  Institute,  in  Hoston. 
The  next  year,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 


professor  of  roology  and  geology  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  then  just  established.  He  com- 
menced his  duties  in  1848,  and  settled  per- 
manently in  the  United  States,  where  his  greatest 
fame  was  achieved  by  his  numerous  labors  as  a 
naturalist  and  a  scientific  lecturer  and  teacher, 
llie  establishment  of  the  Anderson  School  oS 
Natural  History  on  Penikese  Island  in  1873, 
was  almost  the  last  act  of  his  life,  llie  means  for 
founding  this  school  were  furnished  by  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  a  generous  and  public-spirited  citizen 
of  New  York,  who  not  only  devoted  for  this  ob- 
ject the  island  of  Penikese,  but  the  sum  of 
l^5(),()00,  as  a  permanent  endowment.  Agaaaiz 
had  long  advocated  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school  for  the  sjx^cial  instruction  of  teachers 
in  marine  zoology :  and  during  the  summer  of 
1 873,  he  devoted  his  time  and  eneigies  to  this 
institution,  being  ])resent  at  every  exercise  and 
lecture,  and  the  constant  companion  of  the 
students.  His  chief  jmblications  were  Recltet^ 
ches  SHV  les  Paissons  Kossilea,  1833 — 1844; 
tltudes  8ifr  les  glaciei'n,  1840 ;  Systeme  gla- 
chiire,  1847,  and  Conh'ibutions  to  the  Natural 
Jlistort/  of  the  United  States.  Though  chiefly 
eminent  as  a  naturalist,  and  particularly  in  the 
department  of  ichthyology,  he  was  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  being  versed  in  six  languages. 
He  read  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  original, 
wrote  several  works  in  elegant  Latin,  and  was 
a  good  Hebraist.  French  and  German  were 
to  him  vernacular  tongues,  and  he  could  speak 
and  write  ihe  English  language  with  ease  and 
correctness.  He  was  a  natural  teacher,  fond 
of  giving  instruction,  patient  and  sympathetic, 
overflowing  with  an  earnest  love  for  his  sub- 
ject, and  mtving  a  mind  replete  with  stores  of 
information.  His  voice,  look,  and  manner  at 
once  gained  the  attention  of  his  pupils :  and  the 
clearness  of  his  explanations  as  well  as  the  fluen- 
cy of  his  delivery  gave  interest  to  every  subject 
upon  which  he  spoke.  His  skill  in  ready  graphic 
delineations  with  chalk  and  blackboanl  was 
astonishing,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
effectiveness  of  his  teaching.  Few  have  ever 
made  such  rich  additions  to  the  stores  of  science, 
or  liave  been  more  zealous  in  diffusing  the  bene- 
fits of  knowledge  among  mankind.  His  ex- 
amjile  as  a  teacher  hai^  l)een  of  verj'  great  value, 
8in(v  his  system  was  to  teach  from  natural  ob- 
jects rather  than  from  iKHjks.^ — to  enable  the 
pupil  to  acquire  an  ex]K'rience  of  his  own  before 
])resenting  to  his  mind  th«*  results  of  the  ex- 
IKTience  and  ol>sen'ation  of  others.  His  own 
assumed  title.  **  IxDuia  Agassiz — Teacher,'  was 
the  one  of  which  he  s<^en)ed  to  ho  most  proud  : 
and  all  teaehei^s  shoidd  cherish  the  example 
which  he  set,  as  the  true  means  of  success. 

AGE,  in  Education.  The  life  of  man  has 
been  variously  divideil  into  periods,  or  ages. 
Thus  Pythagoras  assumed  four.  Solon  and  Ma- 
crobius  ten.  differi*nt  ages,  while  others  have  pre- 
ferred a  division  into  five.  six.  seven,  or  eight 
With  rt^ganl  to  the  i»ducation  of  nian,  one  great 
turning  iwunt  stands  forth  so  consj)icuously.  that 
t.'achers  at  all  times  have  chosen  it  as  a  broad 
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line  ol  dsmanrndoD,  into  whatever  number  of 
period!  th^  have  ^boa^t  it  proper  to  divide 
nnmsD  life.  This  turning-point  in  life  is  the 
period  when  man  paases  mnn  the  aoe  of  youdi 
intotluitol  Tirility.  The  physical  (fevelopment 
At  tkia  time  has  become  complete ;  in  social  life 
bolfa  sexes  have  attained  minority ;  and  the  edu- 
calkm  of  the  voung  man  or  woman  for  the 
career  tliat  has  been  selected,  is.  in  the  main,  con- 
doded.  Up  to  this  timet  the  education  of  man 
is  conducted  hj  others,  chiefly  parents  and 
teadiera ;  henceforward,  he  is  expected  to  edu- 
cate himself,  and  to  assume  the  education  of 
otfaen. 

Daring  the  period  of  life  when  man  is  depend- 
ent upon  others  for  his  education,  three  different 
ages  are  broaiily  distinguished. — childhood,  boy- 
hood or  girlhood,  and  youth.  These  are  marked,  in 
the  physical  development  of  the  body,  by  the 
dieddine  of  teeth,  the  entrance  of  puberty,  and 
the  setting  in  of  virility.  The  process  of  mental 
development  in  these  three  ages  is  as  different  an 
the  physical  haais ;  and.  accordingly,  each  of  tlicm 
demands  a  peculiar  pedagogical  and  didactical 
treatment. 

CJiWIJuood,  which  embraces  the  first  seven 
yeara  of  life,  is  characterized  by  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  At 
the  age  of  seven  a  child  weighs  about  six  times 
as  much  as  at  its  birth,  and  it  has  attained  one 
half  of  the  stature,  and  about  one  thir  1  or  one 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  grown  man.  Tlie  mind 
is.  during  this  period,  more  receptive  than  self- 
active;  the  only  manifestations  of  self-activity 
beii^  found  in  the  efforts  to  retain  and  arrange 
the  impressions  which  have  been  received.  All 
pedagogical  influence  upon  the  pupil  in  this  age 
can  &  only  of  a  preparatory  character.  The  body 
mnat  be  ^paided  a^^iinst  injuries,  and  must  have 
opportumtaes  for  a  vigorous  and  manifold  develop- 
ment. The  mind  must  be  preserved  from  debasing, 
iveakening,  or  over^xciting  influences,  and  must 
be  kept  open  for  any  thing  that  is  conducive  to 
the  development  of  its  mculties ;  and,  in  order 
not  to  become  sated  and  confused,  it  must  learn 
to  distinguish  what  is  important  from  the  less 
important.  As  the  child  is  thoroughly  dependent 
upon  its  educator  and  unable  to  direct  its  own 
exertions,  it  should  be  made  to  un  JiTstand  as 
clearly  as  possible,  that  any  oppouition  of  its  own 
will  to  that  of  its  educators  can  be  followed  by 
only  evil  consequences.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
tai4:ht  obedience,  but  not  obeiiience  tlirough  fear, 
for  fear  has  a  repressive  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  an 
obedience  springing  from  confidence  in  the 
saperior  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  teacher, 
and  from  love  produced  by  his  kindness.  The 
natural  educators  of  the  child  are  the  parents, 
especially  the  mother ;  but,  toward  the  close  of 
this  age.  systematic  teaching  by  a  professional 
teacher  begins.  Legislation  in  re^^urd  to  the 
school  age  diffiers  considerably  in  different 
ooontries.  In  some,  children  are  sent  to  the  pub- 
lic sdioola  when  they  are  four  years  of  age ;  in 
others,  not  until  thiy  are  seven.     (8ee  School 


AoE.)  Of  ooune,  instruction  at  such  an-  aoB 
must  be  limited  to  the  most  eleinenUury  nid^ 
ments,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  ariuunetae. 
The  method  should  be  thorou^y  adapted  tl>  tile 
mental  condition  of  the  child,  and  modem  edik 
cators  are  agreed  in  recognizing  the  importaiioe 
of  object  teaching  for  the  fiist  stages  of  a  child's 
instruction.  A  novel  mode  of  instruction,  specially 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  regular  mimaiy 
school,  is  the  kindergarten,  founded  by  Froebw. 
1  he  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  it  has  spread 
through  all  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  found  admission  into  educational  systems 
otherwise  radically  at  variance,  seems  to  prove  it  to 
be  a  great  improvement  in  elementary  education. 

(See  KiNDEIUJARTEN.) 

Boyhood  or  girlhjood  embraces  the  time  from 
the  7th  to  the  1 4th  year  of  age.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  this  age  is  characterized  by 
the  appearance  of  the  pennanent  teeth,  by  the 
completed  growth  of  the  brain,  and  by  the  first 
consciousness  of  sexual  difference.  Boys  and 
girls  long  for  the  free  and  frequent  exercise  of 
their  muscular  8y8tems.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
age,  girls  like  to  take  an  active  i)art  in  the  plays 
of  the  boys;  but  they  soon  show  a  preference  for 
more  quiet  occupations  and  less  publicity ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  boys  manifest  an  increased 
interest  in  noisy  and  wild  sports,  it  is  among 
the  prime  duties  of  the  educators  of  this  age,  to 
keep  the  development  of  the  natural  desires  and 
aspirations  of  the  two  sexes  within  the  right 
channels.  The  minds  of  boys  and  girls  afford 
many  proofis  of  independent  thought  and 
activity.  The  company  of  adults  is  not  sought 
for  by  them  as  ea^rly  as  before,  but  they  reel 
entire  satisfaction  m  the  society  of  children  of 
their  own  age.  lliey  think,  as  yet,  little  of  the 
realities  of  me  and  of  their  future  careers ;  but 
their  plays  give  more  evidence,  than  before,  of 
plan,  serious  thought,  and  perseverance,  and 
generally  indicate  the  faculties  with  which  they 
have  been  most  strongly  endowed;  each  child, 
in  this  way,  foreboding  to  some  extent  its 
future  career.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  educator  should  not  only  understand  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  age  in  general,  but  that 
he  should  thoroughly  know  the  cliaracter  of  each 
individual ;  for  uie  faults  which  are  jxKJuliar  to 
this  a^e  are  best  overcome  in  individual  cases,  if 
the  educator  knows  how  to  make  the  right  kind 
of  apj)eal  to  those  gotnl  qualities  of  his  pnpils 
which  are  most  strongly  developed.  In  arran- 
ging a  course  of  instruction  for  this  age,  it  must 
be  sp(?oially  remembered  that  the  minds  of  boys 
and  girls  are  predominantly  receptive.  ITie  mem- 
ory readily  receives  and  faithfully  retains  im- 
pressions ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  right  time 
for  learning  a  foreign  language  and  geographical 
and  historical  facts.  The  independence  of  mind 
peculiar  to  this  age  shows  itself  at  the  same  time 
m  the  growth  of  imagination,  which  awakens  in 
the  boy  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  is  great  and 
extraordinary  in  history.  On  many  questions 
relating  to  the  education  projx^r  for  this  age, 
educators  still  differ.     Prominent  among  these 
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questioiis,  are,  whether  the  two  sexeff  should  be 
educated  separately  or  conjointly,  to  what  extent 
the  same  course  of  instruction  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  both,  whether  special  studies  should  be 
begun  at  this  age,  or  whether  the  entire  course 
should  be  obligatory  for  all  the  children  of  a 
school.    (See  Co-education  op  the  Sexes.) 

The  age  of  youth  extends  from  the  beginning 
of  puberty  to  Sie  complete  development  of  sexu- 
ality, or  from  the  fourteenth  to  about  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  age.  At  this  time  the  growth  of 
the  body  is  completed  ;  young  men  and  women 
become  aware  of  their  special  duties  of  life  and  of 
the  difference  in  the  careers  upon  which  they  are 
respectively  to  enter.  The  time  of  study  is  draw- 
ing to  its  close ;  the  entrance  into  active  life  is  at 
himd.  Among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  this 
transition  occurs  at  the  b^inning  of  this  age ; 
and  the  only  increase  of  knowledge  that  is  access- 
ible to  most  persons  of  these  classes  must  be  de- 
rived from  evening  schools,  public  lectures,  and 
reading ;  while  those  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and 
all  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  now  enter  upon  the  special 
studies  of  those  professions,  or  finish  the  general 
studies  of  the  preceding  age.  Toward  the  close  of 
this  i)eriod,  if  not  earlier,  the  pn^parations  for  enter- 
ing public  life  are  completed,  or  an  actual  entrance 
into  life  begins. — See  Schwa rz,  Erziehiuufslehre; 
ScHLEiERMACHER,  Erziekfoiffslekrej  edited  by 
Platz  ;  Benekk,  Erziehnngs-  und  Untei^richts- 
lehre;  Herbart,  Umri^s  pcUiagogiscJie)"  Vor- 
lesungen. 

AGBICOLA,  BodolphuB,  an  eminent  edu- 
cator of  the  middle  ages,  was  bom  in  August  1 44  3 
(or  1442)  at  Baflo.  near  Groningen,  in  Holland. 
His  original  name  was  Huysmann,  which,  after 
the  custom  of  his  time,  he  exchanged  for  a  Latin 
name.  After  his  native  province,  Friesland,  he 
is  also  sometimes  called  P  risius.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Ferrara ; 
and,  after  returning  to  his  native  country,  distin- 
guished himself  j^reatly  by  introducing  the  study 
of  (ireek  into  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps. 
In  1483,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his 
friend.  Bishop  D^berg  of  Worms,  and  deliv- 
ered lectures  alternately  at  Heidelberg  and  at 
Worms.  He  died  in  Heidelberg,  Oct.  28.,  1485. 
His  works,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  are 
written  in  Latin.  His  principal  work  Be  invent 
Hone  dialectiai  attacks  the  scholastic  philosophy 
of  \h&  age.  In  an  educational  jx)int  of  view,  his 
epistle  to  Barbirianus  in  Antwerp,  the  so-called 
Epistohi  de  formaiulo  studio,  is  of  special  im- 
portance. At  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  compendium  of  the  pedagogical 
views  of  the  (lerman  humanists.  Its  prime  ob- 
ject was  to  advise  his  friond  as  to  the  continua- 
tion of  his  studies.  Agricola  recommended  philos- 
ophy, by  wliich  term  he  imderstood  al«o  ethics 
and  physics,  and,  in  general,  the  en  tin?  range  of 
natural  science,  as  the  study  most  deserving  his 
friend's  attention  ;  he  represents  it  as  the  only 
road  to  true  knowledge  and  perfect  felicity, 
while  the  oth'^r  sciences  could  procure  only  a 
doubtful  Iiappiness.     The   \jbA\\\   language   was 


regarded  at  that  time  as  necessary  for  this  study, 
but  Agricola  advised  his  friend  always  to  repro- 
duce what  he  had  learned  in  German.  Three 
things  were  needed  for  pursuing  any  study:  (1 )  To 
understand  what  had  been  learned;  (2)  To  retain 
what  had  been  understood ;  (3)  To  derive  ad- 
vantage from  what  had  been  learned.  The  first 
was  obtained  by  application,  the  second  was  tiie 
gift  of  memory,  the  third  could  only  be  ac- 
quired by  practice.  While  the  works  left  by 
Agricola  would  alone  not  suffice  to  assign  to  him 
a  prominent  place  among  the  educators  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  appears  from  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries  tnat  his  personal  influence  was 
very  great,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  was  regarded  as 
second  to  none  but  his  friend  ReucUin.  His 
letters  to  Reuchlin,  to  Alexander  Hegius,  an  ex- 
cellent educator,  who  founded  the  famous  school 
of  Deventer,  to  Antonius  Liber  of  Soest,  a  very 
zealous  humanist,  who,  after  fruitless  efforts  to 
establish  a  school  at  Emmerich,  Kampen,  and 
Amsterdam,  at  length  succeeded  at  Alkmaar, 
where  he  died  in  1514,  and  to  other  contem- 
poraries, contain  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  the  educational  movements  of  his  times.  A 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Agricola  has 
been  published  by  Alardus,  of  Amsterdam  (Co- 
logne. 1539). — See  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Pa- 
dngo{jik\  ii,  452;  Raumer,  Gesvhichte  der  Pdda- 
gofjikj  trans,  in  Barnard's  Gemuin  Educational 
Bfformers:  Okiger,  in  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Biographie,  i,  151  —  156  ;  Trebling,  Vita  et 
vierita  Rudolphi  Agricol/p  (Groningen,  1830); 
ILmxam's  Literature  of  Europe, 

AGBICTJLTUBAL  COLLEGES.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  fourteen  years  that  any 
general  and  systematic  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  United  States  to  furnish  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  education 
in  agriculture.  In  1862,  Congress  gave  to  the 
several  states  and  territories  land  scrip  to  the 
amount  of  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and 
representative  in  Congress,  provided  that  each 
state  or  territory,  claiming  the  benefit  of  this 
act,  should,  within  five  years  from  its  passage. 
"  provide  not  less  than  one  college,  which  shoiSd 
receive  for  its  endowment,  supix»rt.  and  main- 
tenance the  interest  of  all  moneys  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  aforesaid  scrip  or  lands."  •  It 
was  further  required  that  "the  leading  object'^ 
of  these  colleges  "  should  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  includ- 
ing military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  onler  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes, 
in  the  several  [)ur8uit8  and  professions  of  life." 
The  niaiu  supporter  of  this  law  was  the  Hon. 
tlustin  S.  Morrill,  senator  from  Vermont.  Of 
all  laws  enacted,  either  state  or  national,  for 
the  advancement  of  higher  education,  no  one  has. 
ever  been  productive  of  such  fruitful  results. 
The  originators  and  framers  of  this  law,  "builded 
better  than  they  knew."  The  tabulated  state- 
ment below,  while  it  shows  a  vast  amount  ac- 
complished in  a  short  8i)ace  of  time,  cannot,  of 
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neoeBBity,  giye  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  what 
has  been  done  in  advancing  agricultural  edu- 
catioii  in  the  single  direction  of.  a  syBtematic 
and  tlKNTOu^  coU^^te  training.  Looking  hack 
ower  the  lust  ten  years,  we  notice  that  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  have  made  marvelous 
progress  in  general  information,  as  well  as  in 
technical  subjects  havins  a  direct  bearing  upon 
their  Sjpedal  calling.  This  has  been  uu^y 
brought  about  by  the  munificent  endowment  of 
Gon^:eBS.  For  as  soon  as  the  act  had  become  a 
law»  numerous  energetic  and  far-seeing  men 
brou(^t  the  matter  prominentlv  before  the 
several  state  legislatures,  setting  forth  the  great 
benefits  that  would  arise  from  an  acceptance  of 
the  donation.  Some  strenuously  opposed  its  ac- 
ceptance, as  it  would  add  heavy  burdens,  in  order 
to  furnish  buildings  etc.,  to  those  already  im- 
posed by  the  war ;  and  others  opposed  it,  believ- 
ing the  whole  scheme  to  be  chimerical  and  im- 
practicable. Through  these  discussions,  which 
have  not  yet  wholly  ceased,  much  valuable  in- 
formation has  been  disseminated ;  and  the  effect 
has  been,  to  arouse  thoroughly  the  agricultural 
claaaes  to  a  sense  of  their  rights  and  duties. 
These  earnest  and  continued  discussions  have 
developed  latent  talents,  and  excited  a  desire  for 
information  among  the  farmers,  that  is.  as  yet, 
only  partially  ratified.  '^Phey  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  publi)3i  and  sustain  numerous  agricult- 
ural journals  with  regular  contributions  from 
the  pen  of  many  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the 
practical  and  scientific  subjects  of  the  day.  They 
Dave  created  such  a  demand  for  agricultural 
literature,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  relig- 
ious and  political  journals  devote  more  or  less 
space  to  the  subject  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
incidental  results  of  this  wise  and  munificent  act 
of  Congress ;  and  they  are  none  the  less  real  or 
beneficial,  although  they  cannot  be  tabulated  or 
set  forth  in  long  columns  of  figures.  Such  rapid 
strides  have  be^  made  in  some  directions  within 
the  last  few  years,  that  a  chemist  and  a  laboratory 
have  become  a  necessary  adjunct  to  many  of  the 
agricultural  industries, — notably  to  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  butter,  and  commercial 
fertilizers.  Up  to  1865,  the  agricultural  college 
of  Lansing,  Mich.,  was  the  only  one  in  the  Unit^ 
States  in  which  students  could  pursue  a  college 
oonrse  arranged  and  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
of  those  who  might  desu«,  in  after  years,  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture.  Since  that  time,  some  thirty 
oofieges  mive  been  organized — ^about  one  half  of 
them  from  parts  of  universities — which  are 
laigely  devoted  "to  teaching  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,"  The  donation  of  lands  by  (>)n- 
gress  did  not  furnish  endowment  sufficient  fully 
to  etjuip  and  man  these  numerous  institutions ; 
but  It  afforded  the  means  to  lay  the  firm  founda- 
tions upon  which,  aided  by  state  and  individual 
munificence,  have  been  reared  many  noble  innti- 
tutions  of  learning,  which  are  duing  an  important 
and  much-needed  work.  We  can  hanliy  con- 
oeiye  of  the  grand  and  important  jx)sition  these 
institutions  are  to  occupy  when  the  wants  of  an 


increased  popuLition  shall  furnish  a  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  soil  at  prices  sufficiently  re- 
munerative to  induce  many  trained  and  eduotted 
men  to  embark  in  a^culture. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  agricultural  colleges,  since 
they  are  only  a  part  of  colleges  or  umversitiea 
devoted  also  to  teaching  mecl^nic  arts,  and  scien> 
tific  and  classical  studies  more  or  less  germane  to 
agriculture.  We  find  that,  in  this  department,  and 
in  that  of  mechanic8,there  are  at  present  about  300 
professors  and  teachers.  So  far  as  reported,  361 
students  have  graduated  after  a  full  course  in 
agriculture.  According  to  the  usual  proportion 
of  freshmen  to  graduates,  this  would  indicate 
that  1 ,444  had  pursued  the  course  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  period.  The  number  of  graduates  who 
during  their  course  have,  to  use  the  phraseology 
of  the  act  of  Congress  endowing  these  institu- 
tions, pursued  studies  "relating  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,''  is  669  ;  making  the  total 
number  who  have  entered  these  courses,  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period,  2,676.  The  number 
of  students,  as  far  as  reported,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  institutions  named,  is  6,907,  of 
whom  715  are  ladies,  and  2.889  are  receiving 
instruction  in  militaiy  tactics.  The  minimum  cost 
of  board — usually  in  clubs — is  J^l.2.5  per  week; 
the  maximum  cost,  2$5.00;  and  the  average, 
.  83.00.  The  cost  of  room  rent  per  term  ranges 
from  31.33  to  :^  1 2.00.  In  all  but  two  or  three 
institutions,  some  provision  is  made  for  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  free  scholarships,  and  several 
offer  free  tuition  for  all.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
pains  have  been  spared  by  these  colleges  to  fur- 
nish aU  the  facilities  for  pursuing  a  college  course 
at  the  least  possible  exjpense.  Manual  labor  is  re- 
quired in  11  of  the  colleges  ;  in  the  others,  it  ia 
optional.  The  price  paid  for  students'  labor 
ranges  from  5  to  18  cents  per  hour.  State  ap- 
propriations have  IxHiu  made  of  nearly  one  and 
a  half  million  of  dollars,  wluch  have  been  laigely. 
used  for  erecting  buildings.  The  amotmt  of  pri- 
vate donations  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  ac- 
curately, but  they  cannot  fall  short  of  J$5,000,000. 
The  late  Ezra  Coniell  gave  $700,000  to  the  uni- 
versity that  bears  his  name,  and  the  total  amount 
of  private  donations  to  this  single  institution  ia 
not  less  than  $1,400,000,  of  wliich  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  have  received 
their  due  proportion.  The  number  and  equipment 
of  laboratories,  workshops,  etc.,  in  the  colleges 
that  serve,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  illustrate  and 
teach  subjects  relating  to  agriculture,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  mechanical  laboratonos  or  workshops.  10, 
all  of  which  are  furnished  with  tools  for  work- 
ing in  iron  and  wood,  and  several  with  engines, 
planers,  turning-lathes,  drilling-machines,  saws, 
and  other  necessary  but  less  exix?nsive  tools ; 
physical  laboratories,  16,  most  of  which  are 
furnished  with  apiwiratius  for  illustrating  the  sub- 
jects of  meclianics.  electricity,  m^netism,  heat, 
acoustics,  and  optics.  All,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, have  well  equipped  chemical  labarato- 
ries;  and  several  of  theui  furnish  facilities  for  in- 
struction in  chemistry  not  excelled  in  any  other 
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L»tiiaiifJEm  oSrr  <j€k^  or  more  prizes  i*w  c*-^!  The-  jifuprit-tr  and  rxpediency  of  the  Coi^res- 
irbjbnhfp:  ax  r^jft.  thrvo^ii  their  l^aiing  aooal  j^ant  br  nk»uk»  of  whi^^h  thes^  instita- 
ocfirer.  tka  tikr  d^rt  o(  oS^riitz  such  (•rizcs  ti'>Tks  have  U^en  tstaUi^hed.  havf  been  serioosly 
awan  to  be  ~7»i  i"  sx  cr^oa  l^r  i:  "  bo-i :"  caQeti  in  qik^i^iD :  indeed,  it  has  been  held  that 
tw->.  -  •irjabcfnl :~  *xm^,  -  that  it  dtrpen^is  i>n  cir-  the  fiuietioo  ^4  ai.>remment  ahould  be  strictlT 
cnmHTama* :~  one.  that  it  is  -  a  healthy  stima-  contimd  to  tht*  pn^mctioo  of  ele^ientaiy  iuftmc- 
iaot:  to  be  car»^fii!lT  nasi :"  and  one.  *■  «■.#«  '>.«-  tion.  In  l'»73,  Pivsilent  Eli«>t,  of  Harvard 
jit  Tt,"  At  k^atfc  twelve  ^zn^frSKt  to  have  k'.'W  cwv-  (.  oUetie.  i«:»>k  strong  in^.mnd  a^rainst  the  endow- 
fni  dcmrmxi  »'4  fann  rvi>ripcs  au^l  expen  littires :  ment,  by  the  < government,  of  institutions  for  sa- 
bot iiatJt  w^  faavrr  no  reports  of  the  amount  of  {<*rior  or  tcchnii.al  in^troetion.  and  was  sus- 
im-i'iiaai  in  the  vahiacio!»  of  farm-stock,  imple-  tained  in  this  viirw  by  Presatient  MclVish  and 
OKiiCiL  ece..  it  is  Lmpijs^ibie  to  sav  whether  the  i^^hers.  At  the  se:!«oa  of  the  National  Educa- 
lanw  are  w.-jrkiiri  a:  a  p^rofit  or  a  kssw  The  tional  A£isuci:itii«.  hekl  at  Hmira.  X.  Y..  in  Au- 
total  groaa  receipts  of  twelve  farms  reported,  for  ^:nst.  1^73,  this  question  was  cunsiderabhr  di&- 
lrT4.  art  ^^^Th^.6«*.  or  an  average  o(  $^JifH>j^>  cuaBed.  and  the  principle  underlying  the  endow- 
p2r  £uin.  The  total  expenditiii«s  for  experi-  ment  of  th?  agricahural  ooilegies  was  ably  vindi- 
meno.  during  die  same  year,  on  eight  of  these  cated  in  a  paper  by  Pn>f.  <t.  W.  Atherton.  of 
teas,  are  ^".143.26.  This  indicates  that  fum  New  Jersey,  entith^i  7*A^  JM^iHoh  of  tke  Get*- 
erperimenti  are  not.  as  yet.  carriel  on  to  any  enti  f9or<rntmeHi  ki  Ki^'yiiitm^  in  which  he 
great  ^rctrnt :  aiki  the  r.-ason  fijr  this  is.  doubt-  said.  **  These  youi^^^  institutioos  hafe  a  htrger 
iem.  a  lack  of  meaiH  rather  than  of  dispasitioa.  average  of  students,  by  more  than  one-tenth. 
Ev»rT  projeavor  c^  acrricolrun?  folly  apfwciates  than  the  loi^-establishevl  collegesw  ami  are  £ur)y 
the  tKCrirdt.  t/TA  t^hr  to  his  cia:»  but  to  himself  OKVupyiihr  with  them  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
Ai  wetl  of  extent- i  andsvstematicaiivcuD'iuctevt  tii»n.  In  an  important  sense,  however,  thev  are 
ei3>^ntr:r.t*-  Th:?y  are.  inlTvi.  eff?n.*;ive  but  not  the  ri^Tils  of  tlk*  inkier  tx^lrt-gts^  Their  grad- 
o/«?.lv  a-TJiiar^  t.>  tbr  e':a.^^r-r»ai  K-ctuTv-Sw  uates.  to  ouiv  a  limite^i  cxte-iit.  enter  the  learned 
Ti^iT^  L*  a  OTj^tantly  iri*T.^siu:i  ten'louoy  to-  ]»rv»ft.^v»iis.  They  Uwuje  eniniievrs.  farmers. 
wari  »«rij  thr  farm  ai^i  its  avpltmcc-s,  reimr-i-  uk\'hanii.r$.  an^hiteitiv  TlK-y  kb^»r  with  hand 
k»  '.^  i^j'i':  or  ?.•».  in  •'ri-rr  tt»  t^-aeh  an  1  iilus-  an  i  brain.  They  Kxvnie  leaders  autl  on;anizere 
trai^  rir-  ^-rir.  -i:-'. ^  "f  aji  •■liTui^'-  raih-rr  ih.iii —  of  Lil»or.  an  1  thiui  j^iwisfcly  fulfill  the  intent  of 
i*  iiv*  x*.»j  ri-rr:!  "'»r*rn  the  oa?«r — u>inj  it  >i:iii>lv  t'onvn\'!«s  when  it  dtsiirne»l  tlu-^je  institutions  to 
a.-  a  rr--air>  .►:  iL-.ThAriri;:  :b.-  •X'lnrn'.Mi  iuiA.  I  he  luniish  a  *  lilx*nil  an*l  pnu'tii'iil  e^iui'ation  to  the 
a:;;^T=-2atr- ri-jLii-^tr  of  at-n.^  usvi  iV»r  ff-.-nenil  aa  I  in  iii>tn:d  ola:«^"S^""  Pro:.  Atkin?«.»n.  on  the 
ei:»^r:r:.-rr.:,ii  iAmdz-.j:  *t*v  twt-:itv  «;.t  tliei^e  ».\»I-  sam>?  «xvjision.  to^>k  siuiiiar  shvuikI.  -  What. ' 
^j;f>  ia  *.•»*!  :  iiir-i  ;.,,  \rai-.h  ilK-rc-  aro  142  sai.i  h.\  **is  the  i^»venmient  ik>main  but  the 
a.T*r*  '.-f  or.-hiri.  *J'l  a.:-nir?  •..{  vegetable  gar-  j»n»;^rty  of  the  ptv»pk'.  an* I  to  what  higher  use 
*irTt.  21*  a. TVS  «jf  ?7i^-frait  garWn.  l.'Mii^  a«"R'S  can  the  |XH>ple  fmt  it  than  to  promote  the  higher 
of  liarivr  timl^iT.  43^  acres  of  {^nte.l  timber,  as  well  as  the  lower  eiuctition  of  ail  the  peojile? 
aM  .'  -  »  acres  useri  a&  ci.»IjeiS'  ^^uu-^ls.  Thi^i^ih  We  have  in  this  oi^untry  no  aristocracy  of  edu- 
wr  tjnd  that  the  pilanteii  timber  is  aU.mt  six  cation — not  one  etlue;»th.»n.  as  in  the  oki  country, 
acrt*  to  each  huttire^i  of  araWe  land. — which  is  for  the  *  nu«»s^"  and  aiK^iher  ainl  higher  one  for 
o'r^aiiih' a  very  crerlitabk- sh«>wing — yet  forvstry  the  privilegivl  minority.  The  ivpublican  prin- 
i*  tan^t  to  brjt  a  iiniiteii  extent,  therv  being  ih>  oiple  is.  the  U'St  idu^'ati^ni  fi>r  :dl — the  best  and 
dRd>?Tive  CifXirse  yet  marke*!  out  in  that  braiu'h  hight>st  t^lui'sition  for  the  *  masses.'  That  is  the 
of  study.  We  an.*  far  liehiihi  st^aie  of  the  Kuro-  only  principle  on  whk*k  rt^publican  institutions 
p»n  OMmtries  in  our  facilities  an  J  methods  for  can  be   founded.**     The  words  of  Washington 
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fuDy  jusUfy  tkiB  principle :  "  In  proportion  as 
the  stroctisre  of  a  goyemment  gives  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
shotddbe  enli^tened." 

CSmctm  cf  SMtff, — ^The  full  course  of  four 
yeaiB  in  agricaitiire  comprises  the  following  sub- 
jects: (fai  some  cases,  a  few  are  omitted  or  a  few 
added ;  but  those  mentioned  will  serve  to  show 
what  studies  aie  now  generally  considered  appli- 
cable and  necessary  in  this  course) — (1 )  algebra ; 
(2)  solid,  plane,  and  analytical  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  the  calculus;  (3)  rhetoric  and 
composition,  declamation  and  English  literature ; 
(4)  oiawing,  free-hand  and  linear ;  (5)  surveyinK 
and  mapping ;  (6)  book-keeping.  especiaUy  applied 
to  farm  accounts;  (7)  botany,  general  and  agncult- 
ural ;  (8)  faortionlture,  floriculture,  and  general, 
market,  and  landscape  gardening;  (9)  history, 
which  may  comprise  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: American,  hjiglish,  Roman,  French,  agricult- 
ural, and  history  o?  civilization ;  (10)  physiology, 
hygiene,  and  comparative  anatomy,  (11)  zo- 
ology and  entomology ;  (12)  veterinary  anatomy, 
physiology,  medicine,  and  surgery;  (13)  chem- 
istry, general  and  agricultural ;  (14)  French  and 
German,  usually  extending  through  not  less 
than  two  or  three  terms  (when  botli  languages 
are  not  required,  Cyerman  is  usually  preferred); 
(15)  physics,  geolo^,  mineralogy,  and  meteo- 
rology: (16)  constitutional  and  muiucij)al  law 
and  political  economy;  (17)  mechanics  applied 
to  agriculture ;  (18)  strength  and  preservation  of 
materials ;  (19)  rural  architecture.  The  subjects 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  applied  or  practical 
agriculture — with  slight  changes — are  as  follows : 

(1)  stock-breeding,  including  the  laws  of  likeness 
or  similarity,  variation  and  atavism ;  the  influence 
on  the  subsequent  progeny  of  the  dam,  by  tlu 
first  fruitful  connection,  in-and-in  and  miscel- 
laneous breeding,  the  government  of  sex,  the 
relative  influence  of  sire  and  dam  on  the  prog- 
eny, pedigrees  and  their  value,  the  history ,  forma- 
tion, and  characteristics  of  breeds  and  families ; 

(2)  the  selection,  breeding,  feeding,  and  general 
management  of  domestic  animals,  each  s|)ecies 
and  race  being  treated  of  separately  ;  (3)  annual 
nutrition;  (4)  the  education,  shoeing,  driving, 
and  care  of  the  horse ;  (5)  drains, — their  material 
and  constniction,  and  the  effect  of  drainage  on 
health,  soil,  climate,  and  plants ;  (<>)  soils. — their 
classification,  character,  mechanical  di\ision,  and 
preparation  for  the  cereals  and  grasses ;  (7)  the 
preparation  and  selection  of  seed;  (H)  sowing, 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting;  (9)  the 
nutrition  of  plants;  (10)  insect  enemies  and 
fungi ;  (11)  the  culture  of  roots  and  their  value 
as  food  for  man  and  beast ;  (12)  forage  plants, — 
their  culture,  use,  and  value ;  (13)  weeds. — 
their  habit  of  growth,  time  of  seeding,  and  mode 
of  eradication ;  (14)  the  effects  of  air,  water,  heat, 
and  light,  on  tne  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
growth  of  plants ;  (15)  the  care,  cultivation,  and 
use  of  natural  and  artificial  forests;  (16)  fields, 

—  their  number,  shape,  and  size;    (17)  fences, 

—  their  material,  construction,  and  durability ; 
(18)  farm  yards  and  buildings ;  (19)  water  priv- 


ileges; (20)  farm  aocoonts-;  (21)  the  manufact- 
ure, preservation,  and  application  of  farm  ma- 
nures ;  (22)  the  rotation  of  crops ;  (23)  farm  ma- 
chinery and  tools ;  (24)  rural  law.  Tlie  subjects 
of  instruction,  as  far  as  possible,  an;  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  cuts,  and  models.  The  lectures 
are  supplemented  by  field  practice,  varying  ftt>m 
5  to  15  hours  per  week,  and  sometimes  even 
more.  Visits  are  frequently  made  to  adjoining 
farms  and  herds.  The  lectures  and  practice 
usually  extend  through  at  least  one  year.  The 
foregoing  statement  shows  conclusively  that  there 
has  been  an  earnest,  systematic,  and  succesfful 
effort  to  promote  the  education  of  the  rural  clas- 
ses ;  and  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  that,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  no  other  department  of  educa- 
tion has  ma<.le  an  equal  degree  of  advancement. 

'J'he  first  agricultural  school  in  Europe  was 
founded,  in  1804,  by  Fellenberg,  at  Hotwyl  in 
Switzerland.  It  flourishea  for  more  than  30 
years  under  the  excellent  direction  of  Wehrli. 
and  educated  nearly  3,000  pupils.  The  success  of 
Hofwyl  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  schools 
of  the  same  character;  and,  at  present,  such 
schools  are  found  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
'Hiey  are  very  numerous  in  (iermany  and  Aus- 
tria, and  are  divided  into  two  classes.—a  lower, 
called  AcA'erbfWschtfle,  intended  chiefly  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  a  higher, 
called  Landinrthschtftsschule,  in  which  the 
whole  science  of  agriculture,  with  all  its  auxil- 
iary  sciences,  is  taught.  ITie  most  celebrated 
among  the  schools  of  a  higher  class  are  those  at 
Ilohenlieim  (established  in  1818),  Schleisheim 
(1822),  Jena  (1826),  Eldena  (1835),  Wiesbaden 
(1836),  Tharand  (1829),  Regenwalde  (1842), 
roppelsdorf  (1846),  Proskau  (1847),  Un^arisch- 
Altenburg  (1818).  Special  chairs  of  agnculture 
have  been  established  at  the  universities  of  Ber- 
lin, Halle,  Gottingen,  Munich,  Leipsic,  Oie88en> 
and  Jena ;  and  instruction  in  agriculture  is  also 
given  in  the  polytechnic  schools.  England  has 
a  Royal  Agricultural  Coll^  at  Cirencester, 
founded  in  1849;  and  in  Scotland,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  has  a  chair  of  agriculture, 
and  special  lectures  are  given  in  a  collt^  at 
Aberdeen.  Ireland  htis  two  agricultural  schools 
of  a  higher  grade, — one  at  Templemoyle,  founded 
in  1827;  and  the  other  at  Ulasnevin.  founded 
in  1838.  France  has  three  higher  agiicultural 
schools  and  one  school  of  forestiy.  In  Italy, 
there  are  two  agricultural  schools  of  a  liigher 
grade,  at  Milan  and  Portici.  Russia,  besides 
a  large  number  of  schools  of  agriculture  and 
forestry  of  a  lower  grade,  has  an  Agricultural 
Institute  at  Gorygorezk,  founded  in  1836,  an 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  New 
Alexandria,  and  an  Academy  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  at  Petrovskoi.  See  I»k«e.  Die 
Uindwirthschnftlkhen  Lehrnnst<tUen  Europa's 
(Stuttgart,  1849) ;  Sohulz,  Die  theoretisch-prdk- 
tische  Ackerhauschule  (Jena.  1869). 

In  the  following  tabular  exhibit,  ynXi  be  found 
a  full  statement  of  the  location,  condition,  re- 
sources, etc.,  of  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
departments  in  the  United  States. 
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ALABAMA 


jIHK,  Johann  Franz,  a  (lenuan  teacher, 
noted  for  hia  method  of  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages, was  bom  in  1796,  and  died  in  1865.  He 
gave  instruction  for  many  years  in  the  B^al- 
adiule  at  NeuiB.  and  published  several  manuals 
for  teaching  the  (lennan  and  other  languagi'S ; 
but  his  chief  work  was  his  Pniciicftl  M^luHlfur 
ifut  rapid  ami  etmf  Ijnarnitig  of  the  Frenrh 
Laufjiuifft*.  ( Praktiiichfr  Ijfhnfnttij  zur  achnd- 
len  Hud  leicht(*it.  Eri*iru  umj  df*r  /ranzihiiscJit^n 
Spntclte).  This  work,  lx»tween  IS'M  and  1^75, 
passed  through  11)0  editions.  He  was  almj  the 
author  of  fievcral  works  in  jrenenil  littTatun.'.  His 
elementary  Ixxjks  on  the  Ktudy  of  foreij^i  lan- 
guages luive  Ixvn  tmiiHlatcd  int4)  all  the  langiiagefl 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  havt.»  evm'-wht^n*  found 
ail  inuneiiiM?  cireulatioii.  The  fame  thus  a(Hjuiii'(l 
by  Ahn's  metluMl  of  stu<lyiiig  fon»ign  languagi's. 
has  led  to  numeroas  iniitations,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  tlu»  jiwt  reputa- 
tion of  the  original  author.  'Hie  metluxl  of  Ahn 
was.  to  a  laigi'  ext^-nt,  founds  I  on  the  works  of  1  )r. 
Seidenst Ticker,  and  eon]bini<s  lH)th  the  analytical 
and  the  wyntlu'tieal  ini'thoil.  The  ])rinciple  on 
which  it  is  l)itse<l  is.  that  the  mode  of  learning 
a  foreign  langiuigi;  .sliouM.  a«*  cKwely  Jis  ^Htf^ililo. 
w>rn'siH>nd  to  the  niauniT  in  which  a  child 
accpiin^  a  knowli'jlgi*  of  his  native  tongue. 

AINSWOBTH,  Bobert,  an  KnglLsh  teacher 
and  scholar  of  consideniblc  eminence,  wjis  l)om 
in  1(!6().  and  died  in  174M.  Jle  taught  private 
schools  for  some  years,  but  having  mnm  obtainiMl 
a  cvnuK^tency,  he  wjw  cnal)led  to  ivlinquish  tlu^ 
biu^iiK'HH  of  teaching.  Fi-om  1 714  to  1  I'M,  he  waw 
engagiMl  in  compiling  the  l^tin  dictionaiy  which 
has  made  him  famous.  This  work  wiis  cxti-nsivi'ly 
iwed  in  schools  l)oth  in  Kngland  an<l  in  the  Tnitell 
Stati's.  but  has  for  some  years  l)een  su]M'i'S(>de<l 
by  works  of  givati'r  accunicy. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  tlu'  southern  states  of 
the  American  Tnion.  was  originally  a  jKirt  of 
<  ieoigia.  ex(.vi »t  the  south-wtstern  j)ort ion,  which 
belongi»<l  to  1*  lorida.  It  was  .s^t  off  fi"om  < Georgia, 
in  1798.  liA  a  jM^rtion  of  the  Territ(»r)'  of  Missis- 
sippi. Fnmi  1H17  to  lsll».  it  was  known  as  the 
Territory'  of  AlaUuna,  in  the  latter  year,  iK'ing 
a(hnitte<l  into  the  I'nion  ha  a  state.  Its  aiva  is 
r)0,722  sq.  m. ;  and  its  ])opulation,  in  1870,  was 
996,992,  of  whom  r)21..3H4  were  whites;  47r),r)lO, 
colonel  ]K>i'sons;  and  98,  Indians. 

Etlnctitional  Ilisfort/. — The  first  constitution 
of  the  stiite  dwhired  that  "schools  and  the  means 
of  education  .should  lx»  foivver  enc<mrage<l,**  an<l 
gave  dinirtioiLs  for  tin.*  pn»ser\ation  of  all  lan«l 
grants  ri»ceived  for  this  puriHwt^  fmm  the  general 
government,  and  the  seminary  lands  for  a  "state 
university  for  the  pnjmotion  of  the  arts,  liteni- 
ture,  an<l  s<;ience."  Attempts  were  ma«le,  in 
1 823.  and  at  various  timi«  thereafter,  to  oripinizo 
an  etiicient  public-school  system;  but  little  was 
accorai>li8heil  till  1854,  when  a  general  system 
was  establishe<l  under  whicli,  acconling  to  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  eilucation.  the 
state,  in  1857,  was  "in  projwrtion  to  her  white 
tax-paying  an<l  school-attending  jwpulation.  far 
aliead  of  nearly  all  the  southern  states,  and  most 


di  the  New  England  states ;  was  the  auperior, 
in  the  sciiool  room,  of  even  MasBaehascttB;  and 
was  almost  the  i^eer  of  New  York  aud  Bemojl- 
vania."  In  1H56.  county  superintendents  were 
sulistituted  for  the  county  boards  of  school  com- 
missioners previously  existing.  Under  this  qf»- 
tem,  towusliip  trustees  had  complete  contiul  of 
the  school  funds,  and  could  aid  schools  aliesdj 
established  according  to  their  discretion.  In 
18()().  acconling  to  the  census  of  that  year,  there 
were  in  the  state  1.903  public  schools,  with  61,751 
pu])ils,  and  17  colU*ges.  attemled  by  2,120  stu- 
dents, iH'sidcs  20()  academies  and  other  schooh. 
with  10,778  pupils.  The  income  for  the  support 
of  common  M;h(M>ls  was  $489,474,  of  which  uea^ 
ly  ^20t),000  was  derivrtl  from  public  funds.  The 
]»n)gn*ss  made  during  the  previous  decade  is  in- 
dicate«l  by  the  fact  that,  in  1850.  there  were  re- 
l)ortiNl  127.390  childrvn  in  the  state,  of  whom 
onlv  35.039  were  attending  school.  TTie  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  ratified  Feb.  4.,  186H,  ex- 
j>iv.ssly  j)ix»vided  that  all  ihildren  between  the 
agi*s  of  5  and  21  years  thould  be  e<lucate<l  free 
of  chaigi* ;  and  in  aaHmianiv  with  its  provisions, 
a  new  system  was  adopted  the  same  year,  which 
placi-*!  the  s4'1i(h)Is  under  the  su]jer\'isiou  and 
eontix)!  of  a  ImwiixI  of  etlucation,  and  gave  to 
county  suiM*rinten<lents  much  of  the  jwwer  be- 
f«»re  c(»mmitte<l  to  town^hip  trustees.  In  1>^T1. 
the  s<'liool  law  was  agjiiu  changiMl.  the  control  of 
the  sch(M)ls  iM'ing  entrusteil  to  a  state  superin- 
t«'ndent,  district  suiH'rintendents.  and  township 
trusti'cs.  all  eknrtiMl  l)y  the  ]K*<>ple.  'Ihe  state 
Inmnl  of  education  was  abolished,  its  duties  be- 
ing (lischaigtMl  by  the  legislature,  which,  iu  the 
wonls  of  the  law,  •  f;liall  designate,  in  advance, 
such  days  as  they  may  <leem  best  (during  the 
Si'ssion  of  the  jreneml  assend)lvi  for  the  con8ide^ 
at  ion  of  mea-^uivs  ivlating  to  the  e<lucatiouftl  in- 
tei-ests  of  the  state :  on  which  days  the  state 
sujK'rintendent  shall  Ix*  entitle*!  to  a  seat  in  the 
house  then  considering  tnlucatioiial  measures, 
and  shall  have,  and  may  exen;ise,all  of  the  rights 
an<l  privileges  <»f  a  mendxT  of  such  house,  but 
Mave  no  vot4'."  In  1872, -3.  and  -4,  varioiu 
changi's  w»'n.*  made  in  the  school  law;  but  the 
new  constitution  of  the  state,  which Jtook  effect 
l)e<'eml)er  (>..  1875.  8u|>er8edes  all  laws  iMfcvioos- 
ly  jMissiHl,  !in<l  confirms  tliat  iwrtion  of  the  act 
projxwiMl  in  1871,  which  relates  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  schools. 

Sfittt*  ^Sttpvrint*'ndnits.  —  The  office  of  state 
sujH'rintendent  was  first  filled  by  (ieneral  W.  F. 
IVny.  his  title  l>eing  Suixjrintendent  of  Kilua- 
cation.  lie  was  electeil  Ijy  the  legislature  in 
1854.  His  successor,  in  1854.  was  (t.  B.  Du  Val. 
who  diiHl  in  ofiicv.  his  successor  being  J.  B.  Taylor, 
who  was  api)ointtHi  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  1865. 
»Jolm  Hyan  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1866,  and 
senwltill  1 807,  when  the  office  wasmei^gedin 
that  of  state  comptroller,  its  duties  being  per- 
formeil  by  M.  A.  Chisholm,  from  November. 
18G7,  to  .iidy,  I8r»8.  In  that  year,  the  title  of 
the  office  was  changed  to  that  of  ^Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  N.  B.  Cloud  being  the 
first  incumbent,     llis  sucoesaoTS  were  J.  Hodg- 
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MO  (1870—72);  Joseph  H.  Speed  (1872--4); 
John  M.  MoSLkrogr  (1874-^6);  andLeroyF.Box, 
with  tiie  titfe  ol  Saperiotendent  of  lEdncation, 
wrtowd  by  the  ooiHtitttticm  of  1875. 

JSehool  Syaiem^^Bj  the  law  of  1877,  the 
offioere  of  we  aohool  system  are  (I)  a  saperin- 
tendeot  of  education  for  the  state,  (2)  a  oovnty 
superintendent  in  each  county,  and  (3)  thn*e 
trustees  of  public  schools  in  each  township  or 
other  school-district.  The  state  supefnti  ten  dent 
is  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  office  for  two 
years.  He  is  required  to  give  a  bond  in  the  sum 
of  SI 5.000,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties,  which  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state ;  (2)  To  visit  annually  every 
county  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  schools  and  their  management,  assisting  also 
in  the  organization  and  management  of  teachers* 
institutes ;  (S)  To  apportion  and  distribute  an- 
nually the  scnool  money  as  prescribed  by  law, 
and  to  see  to  its  proper  disbursement ;  (4)  To 
keep  proper  reconds,  and  to  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute to  the  other  school  officers  necessary 
blanks ;  (5)  To  keep  in  his  office  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  capital  of  all  sixteenth-section  or 
other  trust  fund  to  which  each  township  may  be 
entitled ;  and  (6)  To  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  governor.  The  cofinti/  superintendents  are 
appointefl  by  the  state  superintendent  for  two 
years.  Their  duties  are  to  pay  the  teachers,  to 
reoeire  and  take  cliarc^  of  the  school  moneys  of 
the  county, and  distribute  the  same,  and  to  mako 
an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  the  county,  to  the  state 
superintendent.  They  are  required  to  give  lx)nds 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  tlieir  duties.  — 
Three  towtiship  trustees  are  elected  biennially 
who  have  the  immediate  control  of  the  schools, 
subject  to  supervision  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent. In  several  of  the  cities,  special  school  laws 
are  in  force,  by  which  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  is  entrusted  to  city  boards  of 
oommisBioners,  subject  either  to  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent,  or  of  city  super- 
intendents. Four  grades  of  sch(x>ls  are  compre- 
hended in  the  operation  of  the  law — primary, 
intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  In  the 
first,  spelling,  reading,  and  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic and  of  geography  arc  taught ;  in  the 
second,  these  studies  are  continued,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  grammar  and  writing;  in  the  third, 
etymolp^,  composition,  history,  and  elocution 
aeaddra ;  and  m  the  fourth,  the  higher  branches 
eommon  to  sdiools  of  this  grade  are  pursued. 
The  adiool  fund  is  composed  of  "the  income 
from  the  16th  section  trust  fund,  the  surplus 
revenue  fond,  until  it  is  called  for  by  ihe  United 
dtates  goyemment ;"  the  proceeds  of  '*  all  lands 
or  other  property  givoi  by  individuals  or  ap- 
praniated  by  the  state  for  educational  purposes, 
ma  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  die  with- 
out Isaving  a  will  or  heir;  '*  an  annual  poll  tax, 
not  to  exceed  one  ddlar  and  Mtj  cents  on  each 
poQ  ;**  with  such  other  moneys,  "  to  be  not  lees 
than  #100,000  per  annum,  as  the  general  as- 


semUy  shall  provide  by  taxation  or  otherwjae." 
It  is,  also,  made  the  duty  of  the  assembW  to 
increase,  from  time  to  time,  the  publio-aohool 
fund,  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  the 
resources  of  the  state  will  admit."  In  additi<m 
to  this,  each  county  may  raise,  by  annual  taxa- 
tion, an  amount  not  exceeding  10  cents  on  each 
$100  of  taxable  property.  Ninety- six  percent 
of  the  money  raised  or  appropriated  must  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  teachers  unless  othei^ 
wise  directed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  l^^ature.  Schools  for  whites  and 
blacks  must  be  separate.  Sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional schools  are  not  entitled  to  any  share  of  the 
public-school  money.  The  school  age  is  from  7 
to  21  years. 

Educational  Condition.  —  The  nmnber  of 
school-districts  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  1,696, 
the  area  of  each  being  six  miles  square  except  in 
the  case  of  fractional  townshi})s.  In  each  of  these 
districts,  there  must  be,  at  least,  one  school  for 
each  race, — white  and  colored.  The  school  reve- 
nue, at  that  time,  was  as  foUows : 

Interest  on  16th  section  fund $146,983.32 

"       •*  the  surplus   revenue 

fund r)3,.')26.94 

One-fifUi  of  the  state  revenue  of 

the  previous  year 200,887.44 

Poll-tax  collected  in  1M2— 3.. . .     80,486.66 
*•  *'  ••  1875 73^55.30 

Total $564,430.60 

This  state  has  received  from  the  Peabody  f imd^ 
since  1868,  ^59,550.  I'he  amount  received  in 
1875  was  84,300.     (See  Peabody  Fund.) 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

Poll-tax  disbursed  by  superintend- 
ents  $73,555.30 

Apportioned  to  counties  and 
cities 476,332.29 

Apportioned  to  normal  schools. ..  10,000.00 

Incidental  expenses 2,550.00 

Total $562,437.59 

The  other  principal  items  of  school  statistics 

are  the  following : 

No.  of  children  of  school  age:  white,     233,733 

colored,  172,537 

Total 406,270 

No.  of  children  enrolled:  white,       91,202 

colored,    54,595 

Total 146,797 

Average  attendance:  white,     67,024 

colored,  43,229 


Total. 
No.  of  teachers: 


white,  male,  1,669 

*•       female,  1,006 

colored,  male,  1,002 

female,  284 


110,253 


Total 3,961 

Average  monthly  salary,  white  teachers $26.50 
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Normal  Instruction,  —  Three  state  normal 
schools  are  in  existence,  the  expenditure  for 
which,  during  the  year  1876,  was  810,000.  The 
first,  at  Floxenoe,  organized  in  1873,  is  designed 
for  the  education  of  white  teachers  of  both,  taxes. 
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It  has  a  library  and  apparatus  valued  at  $8,000, 
besides  the  buildings,  which  are  estimated  at 
$30,000 ;  and,  in  lH75,  reported  4  teachers  and 
126  pupils.  The  State  Normal  School  and  Uni- 
Tersity,  at  Marion,  and  the  Normal  School,  at 
Huntsville,  are  neither  of  them  so  extensive  as 
that  at  Florence.  They  are  intended  for  the 
education  of  colored  teachers.  The  former,  in 
1875,  had  3  teachers  and  70  pupils ;  the  latter, 
2  teachers  and  84  pupils.  This  institution  is 
designed  to  become  a  university  for  the  colored 
population  of  the  state.  Besides  these  state  nor- 
mal institutions,  there  are  four  schools  of  the 
same  grade  under  the  control  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  one  conducted  by 
the  Methodists,  having  an  aggregate,  in  the  state, 
of  659  pupils  under  normalinst  ruction. 

Teadiers'  institutes  were  held,  during  the 
year  1875,  in  six  counties,  and  their  organization 
IS  contemplated  in  four  more.  'ITie  interest 
aroused,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  of 
the  people  at  the  places  of  meeting,  leads  to  the 
belief  that  their  permanent  establishment  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

Secondary  Instruction. — There  are  218  pub- 
lic high  schools  in  operation  in  the  state,  3  of 
which  are  for  colored,  the  remainder,  for  white 
pupils.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  these 
institutions  has  been  already  stated.  A  number  of 
high  schools  and  academies  are  scattered  through 
the  state,  which  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  primary  schools  and  colleges.  Accu- 
rate statistics  in  r^^ud  to  them  are,  however,  dif- 
ficult to  procure,  m  Talladega  College,  the  work 
has  thus  far  been  entirely  preparatory,  the  colle- 
^ate  classes  not  having  been  formed.  In  1875, 
it  had  1 2  instructors,  and  a  total  of  247  students  in 
all  the  departments.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colored  people. 

Superior  Instruction. — ^There  are  several  in- 
stitutions of  this  grade  in  the  state,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing list : 


NAME 


Location 


Howard  College 

Southern  University. 
Spring  Hill  College.. 
Univ.  of  Alabama. .   . , 


Marion 
Greensboro 
Near  Mobile 
Tuscaloosa 


When  I  Religious 

found- ,  dcnomina- 

cd  tion 


1843    Bap. 
1856  IM.  Epis.S. 
1836  :R.  C. 
1820  ;  Non-sect. 


To  the  above  list,  must  be  added  9  institutions 
which  afford  opportunities  for  the  higher  e<lu- 
cation  of  women.  In  addition  to  the  studies 
usually  pursued  in  such  institutions,  si)ocial  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  ornamental  branches.  : 
The  number  of  instructors  in  these  institutions,  j 
in  1875,  was  80  ;  the  number  of  students,  883.     | 

Professional    and    Scientific    Instruction. —  ' 
The  Agricultural  and  ^lechanical  College  of  Ala-  ' 
bama  was  established  at  Aubuni  by  an  act  of  the  ' 
I^islature,  its  endowment  being  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  grant  made  by  Congress  for  the  benefit 
of  agricmture  and    tne    mechanic    arts.    The 
amount  thus  derived  was  $218,000,  to  which  was 
added  all  the  property  of  East  Alabama  College, 


'  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000.  Students 
:  are  required  to  pursue  a  three  years*  elementary 
^  course,  after  which  they  are  permitted  to  choose 
one  of  four  courses — that  of  scientific  agriculture. 
I  of  civil  and  mining  engineering,  of  literature,  or 
I  of  science.  Under  agricultural  chemistry,  are 
I  taught  the  composition  of  soils,  the  relation  of 
I  air  and  moisture  to  vegetable  growth,  the  chem- 
istry of  farm  processes,  the  methods  of  improving 
soils,  etc.  These  are  accompanied  by  lessons  in 
l)ractical  agriculture  throughout  the  course.  Mili-' 
tary  training  is  given,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
improving  the  health  and  bearing  of  the  stu- 
dents. Free  scholarships,  two  in  number,  are  pro- 
vided for  each  county  in  the  state.  The  course 
of  study  covers  four  years.  ITie  number  of  in- 
structors in  all  the  departments,  in  1875,  was  7; 
the  number  of  students,  50,  in  the  regular  course, 
and  5  in  the  S])ecial.  Law  is  taught  in  departments 
organized  for  the  purpose  in  the  State  University 
and  the  »Southem  University ;  theology,  in  the 
Southern  University,  in  Talladega  College,  and, 
to  some  extent,  in  Howard  College ;  medicine, 
in  the  Southern  University,  and  in  the  Medical 
CoUege  of  Alabama,  at  Mobile.  This  last  in- 
stitution provides  a  two  years'  course  of  study, 
and,  in  1875,  had  9  instructors  and  50  students. 
Special  Instruction. — The  Alabama  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Bb'nd  was  founded  in 
1860  at  Talladega,  and  is  maintained  at  an  annual 
expense  of  about  $18,000.  The  deaf-mute  depart- 
ment is  provided  with  a  small  museum  of  natural 
history  and  a  library  of  300  volumes.  ITie  studies 
pursued  are  mathematics  and  the  ordinaiy  En- 
glish branches.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  agri- 
culture and  gardening.  In  1875,  there  were 
4  instructors  and  52  pupils.  In  the  department 
for  the  blind  there  were,  in  the  same  year,  2  in- 
structors and  10  pupils. 

ALABAMA,  University  of,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
was  chartered  in  1820,  but  not  oi^ganized  till 
1831.    At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
it  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  but  was  burned 
by  a  federal  force  during  the  war.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  1868,  and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  apparatus, 
etc.,  is  estimated  at  3150,000  ;  and  it  has  an  en- 
dowment of  $300,000.  Its  library  contains  5,000 
volumes.    In  1874,  the  number  of  instructors 
was  9,  and  of  collegiate  students  76.    'I  he  aca- 
demic department  embraces  eight  courses  of  study, 
open  to  the  selection  of  the  students:  (1)  Latin 
language  and  literature;  (2)  Greek  language  and 
literature ;  (3)  English  language  and  uterature; 
(4)  Modem  languages;   (5)  Chemistry,  geology, 
and  natural  history ;    (6)  Natural  philosophy ; 
(7)  Mathematics  and  astronomy;  (8)  Mental  and 
moral  philosophy.     The  department  of  profes-. 
sional  education  embraces  a  school  of  law,  and 
a  school  of  civil  engineering.     All  the  students, 
except  those  specially  infirm,  are  subjected  to 
military  drill.  A  special  military  school  a&ords  in- 
struction in  military  science  and  art,  in  military 
law,  and  in  elementary  tactics.  The  president  of 
the  institution  is   Carlos  G.  Schmidt,  LL.  D., 
elected  in  1874. 
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ALBION  COLLEQE,  at  Albion.  Mich.,  was 
chartered  as  a  college  in  18G1,  by  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  nmnber 
of  students  is  about  200,  males  and  females.  It 
has  a  preparatory,  classical,  and  scientific  course 
of  instruction.  Its  endowment  fund  is  3200,000. 
Its  library  contains  about  2000  voliunes.  lie  v. 
G.  B.  Jocelyn,  D.  D.,  is  the  president  of  the 
institution  (1875).  The  tuition  is  free. 

AldCOTT,  Amos  Bronson,  an  American 
educator,  was  bom  in  1799.  lie  first  gained 
distinction  by  teaching  an  infant  school,  for 
whii;h  employment  he  evinced  a  singular  aptitude 
and  tact.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1 828,  where 
he  manifested  the  same  skill  in  teaching  young 
children,  at  the  Masonic  Temple.  His  methods, 
however,  were  in  ailvance  of  j>ublic  opinion,  and 
wore  disapproved.  On  the  invitation  of  James 
P.  (Treiives.  of  London,  the  co-laborer  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  in  Switzerland,  in  educational  reform,  Mr. 
^AJt^tt,  in  1842,  went  to  England ;  but  the  death 
of  Mr.  Greaves,  which  occurred  before  his  arrival, 
interfered  with  his  prospects.  On  his  return  to 
tMs  coimtry,  he  attempted  with  some  of  his 
English  friends  to  establish  a  new  community 
at  Harvard,  Mass. ;  but  the  enterprise  was  soon 
abandoned.  Mr.  Aicott  has  since  written  several 
works,  one  of  which,  Concord  Days,  was  pub- 
lished in  1872.— See  E.  P.  PeabodV,  Record  of 
School  (Boston,  1834),  and  CkniversaUon  on  tJie 
Gogpeis  (Boston,  1836). 

AliCOTT,  William  Alexander,  M.  D., 
ooosin  of  the  preceding,  noted  for  his  zeal  and 
success  as  a  common-school  teacher,  and  his  life- 
long efforts  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  was 
bom  in  Wolcott,  Ct,  m  1798,  and  died  at 
Aubumdale,  Mass.,  in  1859.  He  had  only  an 
elementary  education ;  and,  for  several  years,  he 
taught  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  State, 
distinguished  for  his  remarkable  earnestness,  and 
the  many  reforms  which  he  labored  to  introduce 
into  the  imperfect  school  management  and  in- 
struction of  his  time.  He  afterwards  studied 
medicine ;  but  his  chief  labors  were  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education,  co-operating  with  Gallau- 
det.  Woodbridge,  and  others  in  the  endeavor  to 
bring  about  much-needed  reforms  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  Subseauently,  he  associated 
himself  with  William  C.  Woodbridge,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  the  compilation  of  his  school  geog- 
raphies, and  also  in  efliting  the  Americmi  An- 
nuls of  Etlncfition.  He  also  edited  several  juve- 
nile perioilicals.  His  new8pai)er  contributions 
were  very  numerous,  and  quite  effective  on  ac- 
crmnt  of  their  racy  and  spirited  style.  An 
article  which  he  published  on  the  Construction  of 
SchooUHonses  gained  him  a  premium  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Instructtion.  His  labors 
as  a  lecturer  on  hygiene,  practical  teaching,  and 
kindred  subjects  were  severe  and  miintermitting. 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  more  than  20,000 
schools,  in  many  of  which  he  delivered  lectures. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous;  and  some  of 
them  were  widely  popular.  The  most  noted  are : 
Con/essUms  <^  a  Schoolmaster^  The  House  I 
Live  inj  The  Young  Man's  Guide,  Hie  Young 
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Woman's  Guide.  The  Young  Housekeeper^  etc., 
etc.  Dr.  Aicott  was  a  genuine  philanthropist, 
though  extreme  and  somewhat  eccentric  in  many 
of  his  views.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  common-school  education  and  reform  in 
practical  teaching,  his  labors  were  of  incalculable 
value. 

AliCTJIN  (Lat.  Flaccus  Albirius  Akuinus), 
a  distuiguished  English  scholar,  ecclesiastic,  and 
reviver  of  learning,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire 
about  753,  and  died  in  804.  He  was  educated 
at  York  under    the    direction    of  Archbishop 

Egbi^rt,  and  was  subsequently  director  of  the 
seminary  in  that  city.  Retiu-ning  from  Rome, 
I  whither  he  had  gone  by  direction  of  the  English 
king,  he  met  the  emjHjror  ( 'harlemjigne  at 
l*arnia,  and  was  induced  by  tliat  monarch  to 
take  \\\)  his  rtsidence  at  the  French  court,  and 
l^ecome  the  royal  preceptor.  Accordingly,  at 
Aix-la-C^hapelle.  he  gave  instniction,  for  some 
time,  to  Charlemagne  and  his  family,  in  rhetoric, 
lo^c,  divinity,  and  mathematics.  It  has  been 
said  with  much  truth,  that  "  France  is  indebted 
to  ^Vlcuin  for  all  the  ix)lite  learning  of  which  it 
could  boast  in  that  and  the  following  ages."  The 
universities  of  Paris,  Tours,  Soiasons,  and  many 
others  were  either  founded  by  him,  or  greatly 
benefited  by  his  zeal  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
favor  which  he  procured  for  them  from  CTiarle- 
magne.  In  796,  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Tours,  where  he  opened  a  school  which 
acquired  ^reat  celebrity.  Ilere  he  continued 
teaching  till  his  death.  Alcuin  was  probably 
the  most  learned  man  and  the  most  illustrious 
teacher  of  his  age ;  and  his  labors  were  very  im- 
portant in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  revival  of 
learning,  after  the  intelleetual  night  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  He  left  many  epistles,  poems,  and  treat- 
ises upon  theological  and  historical  subjects,  all 
written  in  Latin,  and  noted  for  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  their  style.  The  Life  of  Alcuin  [Leben 
Alcuin's)  by  Prof.  Lorenz,  of  Halle  (1829)  has 
been  translated  into  English  (1837)  by  Slee. — See 
AUgemeine  Deutsche  Siograj)Jiie,  art.  Alcuin, 

ALEXANDBIAN  SCHOOL,  a  name  vari- 
ously applied,  but  chiefly  designating  (1)  a  school 
of  philosophers  at  Alexandria  in  f^pt,  which 
is  chiefly  noted  for  the  development  of  Neoplato- 
nism,  and  its  efforts  to  hannonize  oriental  theol- 
ogy with  Greek  dialectics;  (2)  a  school  of 
Christian  theologians  in  the  same  city,  which 
aimed  at  harmonizing  Pagan  philosojJiy  with 
Christian  thei^log}'.  The  city  of  Alexandria  be- 
ciime,  soon  after  the  death  of  ^Vlexander  the 
Great,  by  whom  it  had  been  founded,  a  chief 
seat  of  science  and  literature,  llie  time  during 
which  the  teachers  and  schools  of  Alexiindria 
enjoyed  a  worid-\v4(le  reputation,  is  called  the 
Alexandridn  Aye.  and  is  divided  into  two  pe- 
riods, the  former  embracing  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  extending  from  323  to  30  B.  C, 
and  the  second  embracing  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, extending  from  30  B.  C.  to  640  A.  D. 
Grammar,  poetry,  mathematics,  and  the  natural 
sciences  were  all  taught  in  the  Alexandrian 
School ;  and  among  the  most  illustrious  teachers 
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were  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  Hierocles,  Produs, 
Apollonius  (poet),  Gralen  (physician),  Euclid 
(mathematician) ,  Eratosthenes  (astronomer) ,  Ptol- 
emy (geographer).  When  Christianity  began  to 
gain  a  firm  footing,  it  was  found  necessary  to  de- 
vote to  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens  special 
care,  in  order  to  fortify  them  against  the  attacks 
upon  Christianity  by  the  pagan  philosophers.  The 
catechists  not  only  gave  to  the  canmdates  for 
admission  into  the  Christian  Church  element- 
ary instruction,  but  also  delivered  learned  lectures 
on  Christianity,  and  combined  with  it  instruction 
in  philosophy.  Though,  from  its  original  character, 
the  school  continued  to  be  called  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexanilria,  it  was  in  its  subsequent 
development  something  very  different  from  a 
catechetical  school,  and  may  rather  be  n^rded 
as  the  first  theological  faculty,  or  school  of  scien- 
tific theology,  in  the  Christian  Church.  In  op- 
position to  the  pagan  philosophers,  the  teachers 
of  the  (christian  schools  chiefly  undertook  to 
show  that  Christianity  is  tha  only  true  philos- 
ophy, and  alone  can  lead  to  the  tnie  gnosia,  or 
knowledge.  As  the  first  teacher  of  the  ( -hristian 
theological  school,  Pantaenus  (about  180)  is  men- 
tioned, who  was  followed  by  Clement,  Origen, 
ITeraclas.  Dionysius,  Pierius,  Theognostes,  Sera- 
pion,  Peter  Martyr.  ITie  last  famous  teacher  of 
the  8(»hix)l  was  Didymus  the  Blind  (33.i  to  395), 
who,  being  blind  from  boyhood,  had  Icamefl  read- 
ing, writing,  geometry,  etc.,  by  meiius  of  brass 
letters  and  figures,  and  was  equally  distinguished 
for  his  piety  and  exttmt  of  knowledge,  'llie  method 
of  teacning  used  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
schools  of  that  age,  was  the  l^ythagorean.  The 
teacher  explained,  and  the  pupil  listened  in 
silence,  though  he  was  pemiitteil  to  ask  questions. 
Every  teacher  taught  m  his  own  house,  there  be- 
ing no  public  school  buildings,  llie  teachers  did 
not  receive  a  fixed  salary,  but  the  pupils  made 
them  presents.  Origen  is  re^wrtcd  to  have  de- 
clined all  presents.  Lie  supported  himself  on  a 
daily  stipend  of  four  oboli,  which  he  received  for 
copying  the  manust^ripts  of  ancient  classics. — See 
Mattkr,  llistoire  (le  I'ecr/le  iVAlexinnlrifi  (2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  Paris,  1840—1841);  BARTnfii.EMY  St.- 
Hn.ATRE,  T)e  I'ecole  (IAb\ramirie  (Paris,  1845); 
Simon,  Histoire  de  Vecole  iV Akxandrie  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1844 — 1845);  Vacherot,  Histoire  cri- 
tique lie  recfjle  d' Ale.randrie  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1846 
— 1851);  (jrUERiKE,  De  Scfioia  quce  Ale.randH<te 
floruit  attechetiat  (Halle,  1824);  Hasspxbach, 
De  scJioli  qiute  Alexatidriae  floruit  caiechetica 
(Stettin,  1820)  ;  Hitter,  (reschichte  der  ckrist- 
lichen.  Philosophie,  vol.  i,  p.  419 — 564. 

ALFBCBD  THE  GREAT,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons  and  virtually  ruler  of  all  England,  holds 
the  same  prominent  jxwition  in  the  history  of 
education  m  England,  which  Charlemagne  occu- 
pies ui  France  and  Germany.  He  was  bom  in 
849,  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelred  as  king  of  the 
West  Saxons  in  871,  and  died  in  901.  After 
having  thoroughly  hiunbled  the  Danish  invaders 
and  secured  tne  independence  of  England,  he 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  internal  refonns,  and 
specially  to  the  promotion  of   education.    Al- 


though he  is  said  to  have  been  twelve  years  of 
age,  before  he  was  tau£;ht  the  alphabet,  and 
a^ough  his  health  was  alwavs  feeble,  he  showed 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  European  princes. 
He  ^ve  eight  hours  every  day  to  religious 
exercises  and  to  study.  He  tnmslated  nu- 
merous works  from  Latin  into  Saxon,  as  Bede's 
Histortf  of  England,  Boethius'  De  Cotisola- 
tione  PhUosophiae,  and  the  Liber  Pftstortjluf 
Curae  of  Gregory  the  Great.  He  invited  dis- 
tinguished scholars  to  his  court  from  all  coun- 
tries, among  whom  Wemfried,  Plegmund,  and 
Athelstan  of  Mercia,  Grimbald  of  France,  the 
Irishman  John  Scotus  »igena,  and  the  monk 
Asser  of  Wales  are  the  most  famous.  A  large 
number  of  schools  were  founded  and  suitably 
organized.  'Ilie  convents  became,  more  generally 
than  liad  been  the  case  before,  nurseries  of 
science.  All  the  publfb  ofllcers  were  required  to 
learn  to  read  and  write ;  and  -^Vlfred  declared 
that  the  children  of  every  freeman  without  ex- 
ception should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
should  be  instructed  in  the  I^tin  language.  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  the  Enc^- 
clopcFdia  BrUdunica,  art.  Alfred.  —  See  Stol- 
bero,  Leben  Alfred desGrrosseu,  (Miinster,  1815); 
Weiss,  Ge^chichte  Alfred  des  Grossen  (Schaff- 
hausen,  1852);  Freeman,  GUI  English  HisUny 
and  Jlistori/  (f  the  Nommtn  Conquest. 

ALFRED  UNIVERSITY,  at  Alfred,  N. 
Y.,  was  founded  in  1857,  by  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptists.  'I'he  number  of  students  in  the  pre- 
jyaratory  department  (in  1874)  was  293,  males 
and  females,  and  in  the  collegiate  department 
114,  of  whom  42  were  females.  It  has  a  clas- 
sical and  a  coUt^ate  course  of  instruction.  Its 
endowment  is  ^70,000;  the  niunber  of  volumes 
in  its  library  is  about  3500.  Rev.  J.  Allen  is 
the  president.    Its  tuition  fee  is  small. 

AXiGEBBA  (Arab.  aUjahr,  reduction  of 
parts  to  a  whole).  For  a  general  consideration  of 
the  purposes  for  which  this  study  should  be  pur- 
sued, and  its  proper  place  and  relative  proportioo 
of  time  in  the  curriculum,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  Mathematics.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  in<licate  some  of  the  pnnciples  to 
be  kept  in  view,  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued 
in  teaching  algebra. 

TJie  Literal  Notntion. — While  this  notation 
is  not  peculiar  to  algebra,  but  is  the  char- 
acteristic language  of  mathematics,  the  student 
usually  en(x>unter8  it  for  the  first  time  when 
he  enters  \\\yo\\  this  study.  No  satisfactory 
progress  can  be  made  in  any  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  as  General  Geometry, 
Calculus,  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  etc.,  without 
a  good  knowle<lge  of  the  literal  notation.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
ordinary  student  finds  in  his  study  of  algebra 
proper  —  the  science  of  the  equation  —  and 
in  nis  more  advanced  study  of  mathematics, 
grows  out  of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hie 
notation.  These  are  facts  well  known  to  all  ex- 
perienced teachers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  unfre- 
quent  thing  to  hear  a  teacher  say  of  a  pupil: 
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^  He  is  quite  good  in  aloebra,  but  cannot  ^ 
along  very  well  with  litenu  examples  I"  Nothing 
cooki  be  more  absurd.  It  oomes  from  mistakinff 
the  importance  and  fundamental  character  of 
this  notation.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that, 
at  the  outset,  a  clear  conception  be  ^ned  of 
the  nature  of  this  notation,  and  that,  m  all  the 
course,  no  method  nor  languase  be  used  which 
win  do  violence  to  theaeprincipfes.  Thus,  that  the 
letters  a,  b,  x,  y,  etc.,  as  used  in  mathematics,  rep< 
resent  pure  number,  or  quantity,  is  to  be  amply 
illustrated  in  the  first  lessons,  and  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  no  vicious  conception  insinuate  itself. 
To  say  that,  as  5  apples  and  6  apples  make  II 
apples,  so  fin  and  6a  make  Ila,  is  to  teach 
error.  If  this  comparison  teaches  any  thing,  it 
is  that  the  letter  a  in  5a,  6a,  and  Ila,  simply 
gives  to  the  numbers  5,  6,  and  II  a  concrete 
significance,  as  does  the  word  apples  in  the 
firat  instance ;  but  this  is  erroneous.  The  true 
conception  of  the  use  of  a,  to  represent  a  num- 
ber, may  be  given  in  this  way :  As  5  times  7 
and  6  times  7  make  II  times  7,  so  5  times  any 
number  and  6  times  the  same  number  make  11 
times  that  number.  Now,  let  a  represent  any 
number  whatever ;  then  5  times  a  and  6  times  a 
make  11  times  a.  The  two  thoughts  to  be  im- 
pressed are,  that  the  letter  represents  some  num- 
ber, and  that  it  is  immaterial  what  number  it  is, 
so  lon^  as  it  represents  the  same  number  in  all 
cases  in  the  same  problem.  Again,  the  genius 
of  the  literal  notation  requires  that  no  concep- 
tion be  taken  of  a  letter  as  a  representative  of 
number,  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  frac- 
tional and  integral  numbers.  Thus  we  may  not 
say  that  a  fraction  which  has  a  numerator  a  and  a 
denominator  6,  represents  a  of  the  b  eaual  parts  of 
a  quanta^,  or  number,  as  we  affirm  that  |  repre- 
sents 3  of  the  4  equal  parts ;  for  this  conception 
of  a  fraction  rec^uires  that  the  denominator  be 
integral ;  otherwise,  if  b  represent  a  mixed  num- 
ber, as  4f ,  we  have  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  conceive  a  quantity  as  divided  into  4f  equal 
parts.  The  only  conception  of  a  fraction,  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  comport  with  the  nature  of  the 
literal  notation,  is  that  it  is  an  indicated  oper- 
ation in  division ;  and  all  operations  in  fractions 
should  be  demonstrated  from  this  definition. 

So  also  to  read  x  "*,  "x  to  the  mth  power",  when 
m  is  not  necessarily  an  integer,  is  to  violate  this 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  notation.  In  like 
manner,  to  use  the  expressions  greatest  common 
divisor,  and  least  common  muUipley  when  literal 
quantities  are  under  consideration,  is  an  absurd- 
ity, and  moreover  fails  to  give  any  indication  of 
the  idea  which  should  be  conveyed.  For  example, 
we  cannot  affirm  that  2a3^ — 2bxy  is  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  2r^j^ — 2a'ar*y-|-2a6'ic'y* 
—  2ft'xy  and  A^h^s^y^  ^2ab^a^y^  —^2b^xi/*\ 
since  ax — by  is  a  divisor  of  these  polynomials,  and 
whether  2aa^ — 25xy  is  greater  or  less  than  ax — 
by  cannot  be  affirmed  unless  the  relative  values 
of  the  letters  are  known.  To  illustrate,  2ax^ 
— 2bxy=s2x  {ax — by).  Now  suppose  a=600, 
bssslO,  Vas2,  and  x=TVi  then  ax — 6y=30,  and 
' — ibxy^s6.     Moreover,  it  is  not  a  question 


as  to  the  value  of  the  divisor  that  is  involved ; 
it  is  a  ouestion  as  to  the  degree.  Hence,  what 
we  wisn  to  affirm  is  that  2a;r' — 2bxy  is  the 
highest  common  divisor  of  these  polynomials, 
with  respect  to  x. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  get  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  literal  notation, 
it  is  well  to  keep  prominently  before  his  mind 
the  fact  that  the  fundamental  operations  of  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
whether  of  integers  or  fractions,  the  various  trans- 
formations and  reductions  of  fractions,  as  well  as 
involution  and  evolution,  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  corresponding  ones  with  which  he  is  already 
familiar  in  arithmetic,  except  as  they  are  modi- 
fied by  the  difference  between  the  literal  and  the 
Arabic  notations.  Thus,  the  pupil  will  be  led 
to  observe  that  the  orders  of  the  Arabic  notation 
are  analogous  to  the  terms  of  a  polynomial  in  the 
literal  notation,  and  that  the  process  of  "carrying" 
in  the  Arabic  addition,  etc.,  has  no  analogue  m 
the  literal,  simply  because  there  is  no  established 
relation  between  the  terms  in  the  latter.  Again, 
he  will  see  that,  in  both  cases,  addition  is  the 
process  of  combining  several  quantities,  so  that 
the  result  shall  express  the  aggregate  value  in 
the  fewest  terms  consistent  with  the  notation. 
This  being  the  conception  of  addition,  he  will  see 
that  for  the  same  reason  that  we  say,  in  the  Ara- 
bic notation,  that  the  sum  of  8  and  7  is  5  and  10 
(fif-teen),  instead  of  8  and  7,  we  say,  in  the 
literal  notation,  that  the  sum  of  box  and  6a^  is 
l]ax.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
pupil,  who  understands  the  common  or  Arabic 
arithmetic,  can  master  the  literal  arithmetic  for 
himself,  after  he  has  fairly  learned  the  laws  of 
the  new  notation. 

Positive  and  Negative. — Although  the  signs  -f 
and  — ,  even  as  indicating  the  affections  positive 
and  negative,  are  not  confined  to  the  litend  nota- 
tion, the  pupil  first  comes  to  their  regular  use 
in  this  connection,  and  finds  this  new  element 
of    the  notation  one  of    his    most    vexatious 
stumbling-blocks.     Thus,  that  the  sum  of  5ay 
and — 2ay  should  be  Say,  and  their  difference 
lay,  and   that  "minus  multiplied    by  minus 
should  give  plus,"  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  often 
seems  absurd  to  the  learner.    Yet  even  here  he 
may  be  taught  to  find  analogies  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  common  arithmetic,  which  will  at 
least  partially  remove  the  difficulty.    When  he 
comes  to  understand,  that  attributing  to  numbers 
the  affection  positive  or  negative  gives  to  them 
a  sort  of  concrete  significance,  and  allies  them 
in  some  sort  to  denominate  numbers,  he  may 
at  least  see,  that  bay  and  2ay  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  lay ;  for,  if  one  were  feet  and  the 
other  yards,  the  sum  would  not  be  7av  of  either. 
If,  then,  he  comes  to  imderstand  that  the  fimda- 
mental  idea  of  this  notation  is,  that  the  terms 
positive  and  negative  indicate  simply  such  opposi- 
tion in  kind,  in  the  numbers  to  which  they  are: 
applied,  as  makes  one  tend  to  destroy  or  counter- 
balance the  other,  he  is  prepared  to  see  that  the 
sum  of  5ay  and  — 2ay  is  Bay ;  since,  when  put 
together,  the  — 2ay,  by  its  opx)oaition  of  nature. 
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destroys  2ny  of  the  5ay,  The  ordinary  illustra- !  Other  principles  bearing  on  this  important  sub* 
tions  in  which  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  i  ject  will  be  developed  under  the  following  head, 
motion  in  opposite  directions,  amomits  of  proper-  Methods  of  Dtmofif^tration. — It  requires  no 
ly  and  of  debts,  etc.,  are  characterized  as  positive  I  argument  to  convince  any  one  that,  in  establiidi- 
and  nej^ativcare  helpful. if  male  to  set  in  clearer  ■  ing  the  working  features,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
light  the  fact,  that  this  distinction  is  simply  in  j  a  science,  it  is  im{)ortant  that  they  be  exhibited 
regard  to  th^  way  in  which  the  numbers  are  ap-  as  direct  outgrowths  of  fundamental  notions, 
plfeil,  and  not  really  in  regard  to  the  numbers  |  ITius,  in  giving  a  child  his  first  conception  of  a 
themsjlvcf^.  common  fraction,  no  intelligent  teacher  would 

So,  iiLso.  in  multiplication,  the  three  principles,  I  use  the  conception  of  a  fraction  as  an  indicated 
n )  that  the  product  is  like  the  multiplicand ;  ojKjration  in  division,  ai.d  attem]>t  to  build  uj) 
(2)  til  It  a  multiplier  must  be  conceived  as  essen-  the  theory  of  common  fi-actions  on  that  notion, 
tially  aU^tnict  when  the  operation  is  jxrformed  :  ,  It  may  be  elegant  and  lo;iical.  and  when  we  comt* 
and  (.*{)  tliat  the  sign  of  the  multiplier  shows  ^  to  the  litei-al  notation  it  is  essential;  but  it  is  not 
what  is  to  l)e  done  with  the  pn)d net  when  :  sufficiently  radical  for  the  tyro.  It  is  not  natural, 
obtaine  I,  remove  all  the  difficulty,  and  make  it  but  scientific  rather.  So  in  the  hteral  notation. 
swin  n.)  more  alxsunl  that  ••min.us  multi))lio:l  by  the  pi\>ix)sition  that  the  proilnct  of  ihe  square 
mimw  gives  pla«.*'  than  that  "plus  multiplied  by  roofs  of  tiro  numbers  is  equal  to  the  sqwire  root 
pliLS  gives  plus":  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  course  of  their  product,  may  \yM  demonstnited  thus:  Let 
of  argiunent  Is  rermired  to  establish  the  one  con-  .  \/(i  X  v^^=/>»  whence  nb=p  -,  and,  extracting  the 
cliLsi«>n  as  to  establish  the  other.  When  we  ana-  square  root  of  each  member  we  have  y'ab  =  p. 
lyze  the  operation  which  we  call  multipl^nng  i  Hence  v'V/ X  \  ^  =  \  aV  Now,  this  is  concise 
+  (t  by  -f  ^'  we  Siiy  *•  -|-  (t  taken  h  times  gives  and  mathematically  elegant ;  but  it  gives  the 
-j-  ab.     S'ow  the  sign  -|-  before  the  multiplier  I  pupil  no  insight  whatever  into  "the  reason  why." 

What  is  neei^e<l  here  is,  that  the  pupil  be  en- 


indicates  that  the  product  is  to  be  taken  ad- 
ditively,  that  is,  united  to  other  quantities  by  its 
own  sign."'  So  when  we  multiply  — a  by  — ft, 
we  say  "  —  a  multiplied  by  b  (a  mere  number) 
gives  —  ab  (a  product  like  the  multiplicand). 
Hut  the  —  sign  before  the  multiplier  mdicates 
that  this  product  is  to  be  taken  subtractively, 
2.  e.  miitea  with  other  quantities  by  a  sign  op- 


to  develop  the  theory  of  positive  and  negative 


abled  to  see  that  this  j)roix>sition  grows  out  of 
the  nature  of  a  square  root  as  one  of  the  two 
equal  factors  of  a  number  ;  i.  e.,  he  needs  to  see 
its  connection  with  fundamental  conceptions. 
Thus  y'ab  means  that  the  product  a&  is  to  be  re- 
solved into  two  equal  factors,  and  that  one  of  them 
is  to  be  taken.  Now.  if  we  resolve  a  into  two  equal 


posite  to  its  own."  This,  however,  is  not  the  place    factors,  as  s/a  and  s/^a,  and  b  into  two  equal 


factors,  as  v'^  aud  ^b,  ab  will  be  resolved  uito 


quantities ;  our  only  purpose  here  is  to  show  !  four  factors  which  can  be  arranged  in  two  equal 
that  the  whole  grows  out  of  a  kind  of  concrete  I  groups,  thus  ^^a^  b  X  ^ay/b,  Jlence  y^a^b  is 
or  denominate  significance  which  is  thus  put    the  square  root  of  ab  because  it  is  one  of  the  two 


upon  the  nmnbers.  and  which  bears  some  analogy 
to  familiar  principles  of  common  arithmetic. 
Exponents. — One  other  feature  of  the  mathe- 


equal  factors  into  which  ab  can  be  conceived  to 
be  resolved.  In  this  manner,  all  operations  in 
radicals  may  be  seen  to  be  based  upon  the  most 


mati(?al  notation  comes  into  prominence  now  for  I  elementary  principles  of  factoring.  Again,  as 
the  first  time,  and  needs  to  lie  clearly  compre-  another  illustration  of  this  vicious  use  of  the 
hendeil :  it  is  the  theory  of  exiwnents.  Hen>,  !  equation  in  demonstrating  elementary  theorems, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  is  imjiortant  to  guard  !  let  us  consider  the  common  theorems  concemiug 
against  false  impressions  at  the  start.  ITie  idea  the  transfonuations  of  a  projx)rtion.  As  usually 
tliat  an  exiH)nent  indicates  a  i>ower  is  often  .so  !  demonstrated,  by  transfonning  the  proportion 
fixed  m  the  puinl's  mind  at  first,  that  he  never  ';  into  an  equation,  mid  vice  versa,  the  real 
afterwards  ri«U  him^^elf  of  the  imprc-ssion.  To  ,  reason  why  the  j)ropo6ed  transformation  does 
avoid  this,  it  is  well  to  have  the  pupil  leani  at  \  not  \ntiate  the  i)roix>rti()n,  is  not  brought  to 
the  outset  that  not  all  exinments  inrlicate  the  j  light  at  all.  For  example,  suppose  we  are  to 
same  thing ;  thus,  while  some  indicate  ijowers,    prove  that,  I^  four  f/uantities  are  in  proper- 


others  indicate  nK>ts,  others  roots  of  }X)wcrs.  and  I  ^'<>«'  die?/  are  in  jn'oportion  by  cfynipmsitiou, 
othi'rs  still  therocimtH'alsof  the  latter.  T<K)nuich  '•  '^m  if  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d.  (t  :  a  -{-  b  :  :  c  :  c  ~j-  d. 
pain^  can  s<arct.*Iy  be  taken  to  strip  this  matter  i 'I'he  common  method  is  to  jiass  from  the  given 


of  all  oKscurity,  and  allow  no  fog  to  gather  proiwrtion  to  the  e<|uation  be  =  adj  then  add 
aroinid  it.  Nothing  in  algebra  gives  the  youiH^  "e  to  each  memlxT,  obtaining  ftc  -}-  ftc  =  ao  -}-  ad, 
leariK.T  .s<)  much  dillieulty  ;us  radicals,  amlall  Ik*- '  or  c  (a  -f  '')  ==  'f  (<'  -f-  <0'  and  then  to 
cuiL-^c  h*  \.<  not  thoroughly  taught  the  notation,  ti^ansfonn  this  equation  into  the  proportion 
IVrliaps.  but  few,  even  of  thost;  who  have  at-  ''  •  ^'  -t-  b  :  :  e  :  c  -f  tl.  No  doubt,  this  is  concise 
tained  (N)nsidenible  j)n»tioiency  in  mathematics,  i  and  elegant,  but  the  real  reason  why  the  transfor- 
have  really  si.'t  clearly  I )ef ore  their  own  minds  the  mation  does  not  destroy  the  proportion,  \iz.,  that 
fact  that  ij  use<l  as  an  exi)onent  is  not  a  fraction  in  '  ^^>^'''  r<iti(}S  have  been  divided  by  tlie  same  tiuin- 
the  sjime  st^nse  as  5  in  its  ordinary  luse,  and  hence  ^^'*'*«  ^  not  even  suggested  by  this  demonstration, 
that  the  demon.stration  that  J^  =  5  as  given  con-  ^^n  the  other  hand,  let  the  following  demonstra- 
ceming  common  fractions,  by  no  means  proves  ,  tion  be  used,  and  the  pupil  not  only  sees  exactly 
that  the  exponent   |    equals  the  exponent  §.  1  why  the  transformation  does   not  destroy  the 
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poportion,  but  at  eveiy  step  has  his  attention 
held  closely  to  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
a  proportion.  Let  the  ratio  a  :  6  be  r ;  hence  as 
a  proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios,  the  ratio 
c  :  rf  IS  r ;  and  we  have  a  -J-  ft  =  r,  and  c  -r-  c/ 
=  r,  or  a  =  ftr,  and  c  =  dr.  Substituting  these 
values  of  a  and  c  in  the  terms  of  the  proportion 
which  are  changed  by  the  transformation,  we 
have  rt  -f-  6  =  ftr  -f  ft.  or  6  (r  +  1),  and  c  -\-  d 
=  dr  -\-  d.  or  d(r  -f  1);  whence  we  see  that 
// :  a  -f  ft  :  :  c  :  c  -f-  rfis  deduced  from  a:b  ::c:d 
by  multiplying  both  consequents  by  r  +  1  (the 
ratio  -f-l),  which  does  not  destroy  the  equality 
of  the  ratios  constituting  the  proportion,  since  it 
divides  both  by  the  same  number.  Moreover, 
this  method  of  substituting  for  the  antecedent  of 
each  ratio  the  consequent  multiplied  by  the  ratio, 
enables  us  to  demonstrate  all  propositions  con- 
cerning the  transformation  of  a  proportion  by  one 
uniform  method,  which  method  in  all  cases  clearly 
reveals  the  reason  why  the  proportion  is  not 
destroyed. 

This  choice  of  a  line  of  argument  which  shall 
be  applicable  to  an  entire  class  of  propositions 
is  of  no  slight  importance  in  constructing  a 
mathematical  course. .  It  enables  a  sturlent  to 
learn  with  greater  facility  and  satisfaction  the 
flemonstrations,  and  fixes  them  more  firmly  in 
his  memory;  while  it  also  gives  broaler  and 
more  scientific  views  of  truth,  by  thus  classi- 
fying, and  bringing  into  one  line  of  thought, 
numerous  trutl^  i^ich  would  otherwise  be  seen 
only  as  so  many  isolated  facts.  'Iliis  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  the  higher  algebra  by  the  use 
of  the  infinitesimal  method  of  developing  the 
binomial  formula,  logarithmic  series,  etc..  in  con- 
trast with  the  cumbrous  special  methods  which 
have  so  long  held  their  place  in  our  text-books. 
By  the  old  method  of  indeterminate  co-efficients. 
the  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  what  is  to  him 
always  an  obscure,  long,  and  unsatisfactory  process 
for  the  development  of  each  of  these  series. 
Nor  are  these  processes  so  nearly  related  to  each 
other,  but  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  learner,  they 
would  be  even  more  peri>lexing  than  if  absolutely 
independent.  Moreover,  they  are  styles  of  arurii 
ment  which  he  never  meets  with  again  during 
his  subsequent  course.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
havinff  learned  a  few  simple  rules  for  differentiat- 
ing ^ebraic  and  logarithmic  functions.*  he  is 
enabM  to  develop  these,  and  several  other  im- 
p>ortant  theorems,  in  one  general  way,  which  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  concise  simplicity,  as  it  is  for 
its  extensive  application  and  habitnal  rjcurrenee 
in  the  subsequent  course. 

Range  (f  Topics  to  be  Einfmiced. — Wo  may 
distinguish  three  differ.}nt  classes  of  pupils,  w  ho 
require  as  many  different  courses  in  this  study. 
FirM,  there  is  a  very  large  numlxjr  of  our  youth 
who.  if  in  the  city,  never  pass  beyond  the  gram- 


•)  It  may  be  new  to  some  that  thero  is  a  simplo 
«deraentary  method  of  proving  the  mle  for  differentiat- 
ing a  ln;?ai*ithiD  without  rofprenoc  tr»  Beries.  This 
m*»th'»d  waa  discovered  by  Dr.  WatHui  of  the  Univorfiity 
nf  Michigan,  and  wan  first  presented  to  the  public  in 
OLsrET*H  Univirrsitjf  Afp'tbra  In  1873. 
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mar  school,  or,  if  in  the  country,  never  have  other 
school  advantages  than  those  furnished  by  the 
common  or  nmil  district  school.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  these  will  receive  much  greater  profit 
from  spending  half  a  year,  or  a  year,  in  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  algebra  (and 
even  of  geometry)  than  they  usually  do  in  study- 
ing arithmetic.  (See  Arithmetic.)  For  tins 
class  the  proper  range  of  topics  is,  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  the  literal  notation; 
the  fundamental  rules,  and  fractions,  involv- 
ing only  the  simpler  fonns  of  ex])ression,  and 
excluding  such  abstruse  subjects  as  the  more 
difiicult  theorems  on  factoring,  the  theory  of 
lowest  common  multiple  and  highest  common 
divisor;  simplf  equations  invoMng  one,  two, 
and  threj  unknown  quantities;  ratio  and  pro- 
jyoriion;  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  radicals  with  special  attention  given  to  their 
nature  as  growing  out  of  the  simplest  principles 
of  factoring;  pure  and  affected  (juadratics  in- 
volving one,  and  tw^o  unknown  quantities.  The 
second  class  comprises  what  may  be  called  high 
8ch(X)l  pupils.  For  this  grade  the  range  of 
topics  need  not  lie  much  widened,  but  the 
study  of  each  should  he  extended  and  deejKjned. 
This  will  be  the  case  es}xxjially  as  regards  the 
the'fry  nf  exponents,  jKiSitirc  and  negatire 
quantities,  7*adicals,  equal iona  iuvdlviutj  rad- 
icals, and  sim  nit- menus  cquatious,  es]RK.'ially 
thf)se  of  the  he:*oud  degree.  To  this  should 
bo  added  the  arifJrmctic(d  and  geoiuetrical  ])ro- 
gr^ssinus,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  hi/annial 
foi^nt/la,  and  loffnritJnna,  and  a  .somewhat  ex- 
tended treatment  of  the  api^lications  of  algebra 
to  the  business  rules  of  aritluiutic.  A  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  rcKults  attained  in  our 
high  schools  in  all  jmuIs  of  the  couiitr}',  and  an 
ol^rvation  extending  over  moni  than  twenty 
years  satisfy  the  writer  that  time  spent  in  these 
schools  in  attempts  to  master  tne  theory  of 
indeterminate  co-efficit'nfs,  the  demonstration 
of  the  hinomUd  and  lo*iarit1nnic  formulas,  or 
upon  the  hiffhei'  equations,  Sf.*ries,  etc.,  is.  if 
not  a  total  loss,  at  least  an  absorption  of  time 
which  might  be  much  more  profitably  employed 
on  other  subjects,  such  as,  for  example,  history, 
literature,  or  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences. 
The  course  taken  by  such  pupils  gives  them 
no  occasion  to  use  any  of  these  principles  of  the 
higher  algebra ;  and  the  mastery  of  tnem  which 
they  can  attain  in  any  reasonable  amount  of  time 
is  quite  too  imperfe<"t  to  subserve  the  ends  of 
good  mental  discipline.  This  second  course  is 
entirely  adequate  to  fit  a  student  for  mlniLssion 
into  any  American  college  or  university.  The 
third  course  is  what  we  may  call  the  college 
course.  "^Phe  principal  topics  which  our  present 
arrangements  allow  us  to  a<ld  to  the  second  coiii'se 
as  above  marked  out,  in  onler  to  constitute  this 
course,  an.'  the  fJfeort/  of  irnh't'i-minatc  cfM^ffi- 
cients;  a  sutficient  knowle<l,re  of  t  he  diflferontiation 
of  algebraic  and  logarithmic  functions  to  enable 
the  student  to  a])pivciate  tlu'  i  lea  oifunrti(n  and 
variable,  to  i»ro:luce  the  f/i/.o  uia!  f(,rn<f''<f.  xho 
loyarith.nic  st-i^ics,  and  7)q/lor  sjonnula,  which  is 
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neoessaiy  in  treating  Sturm's  fficorenij  and  to  ap- 
preciate also  the  demonstration  of  that  theorem; 
indeterminate  equatimis ;  a  tolerably  full  prac- 
tical treatment  of  the  higher  numerical  equa- 
tions; and  the  interpretation  cf  equations; 
adding,  if  may  be.  something  upon  interpolation 
and  series  in  general. 

Class-Room  Work. — It  is  probably  unneces- 
sary to  say,  that  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of 
text-books  should  be  the  foundation  of  our  cLbss- 
room  work  on  this  subject;  nevertheless,  so  much 
is  said,  at  the  present  time,  in  disparagement  of 
"hearing  recitations"  instead  of  "teaching,"  that  it 
may  be  well  to  remark  that,  if  our  schools  succeed 
in  inspiring  their  ])upils  with  a  love  of  books,  and 
in  teaching  how  to  use  them,  they  accomplish  in 
this  a  greater  good  than  even  in  the  mere  knowl- 
edge which  they  may  impart.  Books  are  the 
great  store- house  of  knowledge,  and  he  who  has 
the  habit  of  using  them  intelligently  has  the  key 
to  all  human  knowledge.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  there  is  an  impoi-tant  service  to  be 
rendered  by  the  living  teacher,  allx;it  that  service, 
especially  in  this  department,  is  not  formal  lect- 
uring on  the  principles  of  the  science.  With 
younger  pupils,  the  true  teacher  will  often  j)ref- 
ace  a  subject  with  a  familiar  talk  designed  to 
prepare  them  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
lesson  to  Ix;  assigned,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  it, 
or  to  enable  them  to  surmount  some  particular 
difficulty.  For  example,  suppose  a  class  of  young 
pupils  are  to  ha;e  their  first  lesson  in  subtrac- 
tion in  algebra ;  a  preliminary  talk  like  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  exceedingly  helpful,  perhaps 
necessaiT,  to  an  intelligent  preparation  of  the  les- 
ion. Observe  that,  in  order  to  profit  the  class, 
the  teacher  must  confine  his  illustrations  rigidly 
to  the  essential  points  on  which  the  lesson  is 
based.  In  this  case  these  are  (1)  Aikling  a  neg- 
ative quantity  destroys  an  equal  positive 
quantity ;  (2)  Adding  a  positive  quantity  de- 
stroys an  equal  negative  quantity ;  (3)  As  the 
minuend  is  the  sum  of  the  subtrahend  and 
remfiindeVj  if  the  subtraliend  is  destroyed  from 
out  the  mi?ute?id,  the  remnituler  is  left.  Now,  in 
what  order  shall  these  three  principles  be  pre- 
sented ?  Doubtless  the  scientific  order  is  that  just 
given ;  but  in  such  an  introducticm  to  the  subject 
as  we  are  considering,  it  may  be  Ix^  to  present 
the  .3d  first;  since  this  is  a  truth  already  familiar, 
and  hence  affonls  a  connecting  link  with  previous 
knowlerlge.  Moreover,  this  being  already  before 
the  mind  as  a  statement  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
the  1st  and  2d  will  follow  in  a  natural  order  as 
an  answer  to  the  question  how  the  purpose  is  ac- 
complished. To  j)resent  the  3d  principle,  the 
teacher  may  place  on  the  blackboard  some  sim- 
ple exaim)le  m  subtraction  as : 
1 2  J  lie  will  then  question  the  class  thus: 
"fti.  What  is  the  12.t  caUed?  What  the  74? 
What  the  ,51  ?  How  nmch  more  tlian  74  is  125  ? 
If  we  add  74  and  25,  what  is  the  sum  ?  Of  what 
then  is  the  minuend  composed  ?  What  is  51  -j-74  ? 
If  we  destroy  the  74,  what  remains  ?  If  in  any 
case  we  can  destroy  the  subtrahend  from  out  the 
minuend,  what  will  remain?    Having  brought 


this  idea  clearly  before  the  mind,  the  teacher  wiH 
proceed  to  the  1st  principle.  If  — 3a6  be  added 
to  7ai  how  much  of  the  *lab  will  it  destroy? 
(Here  again  we  proceed  from  a  fundamental  con- 
ception— ^the  nature  of  quantities  as  positive  and 
negative,  thus  deducing  the  new  from  the  old.) 
Repeat  such  illustrations  of  this  principle  as  may 
have  been  given  in  addition  If  several  boys  are 
ui^ng  a  sled  forward  by  lab  pounds,  and  the 
stren^  of  another  boy  amounting  to  ^ab 
pounds  is  added,  but  exerted  in  an  opposite 
direction,  what  now  is  the  sum  of  their  efforts  ? 
What  kind  of  a  quantity  do  we  call  the  3r?A  ? 

S Negative.]  Why  ?  How  much  of  the  -f  lab 
oes  —  2no  destroy  when  we  add  it  ?  If  then 
we  wish  to  destroy  -f  3aA  from  +  7aA,  how  may 
we  do  it  ?  Proceeding  then  to  the  2d  principle, 
it  may  be  asked,  how  much  is  ^ay  —  2  ay  ?  If 
now  we  add  -|-  2  ay  to  6  ay  —  2  ay,  which  is  Aay, 
what  does  it  become?  What  does  the  -f-  2ay 
destroy  ?  What  then  is  the  effect  of  adding  a 
positive  quantity?  ^uch  introductory  elucida- 
tions should  always  be  hekl  closely  to  the  plan  of 
development  which  the  pupil  is  to  study,  and 
should  be  made  to  throw  light  upon  it.  It  is  a 
common  and  very  pernicious  thing  for  teachers 
to  attempt  to  teach  in  one  line  of  development, 
while  the  text-book  in  the  pujnl  s  hands  gives 
quite  another.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind,  either 
tne  teachers  effort  or  the  text-book  is  useless,  or 
probably  worse — they  tend  to  confuse  each  other. 
Such  teaching  should  culminate  in  the  veiy  lan- 
guage of  the  text;  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  lan- 
guage be  read  from  the  book  by  the  pupil,  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  teaching.  Moreover,  there  is 
great  danger  of  overdoing  this  kind  of  work. 
Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  pupil  should  be 
required  to  prepare  his  lesson  from  the  book. 
A  competent  teacher  will  find  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  "  teaching  "  after  the  pupils  have  gath- 
ered all  they  can  m>m  the  book.  Another  im- 
portant service  to  be  rendered  by  the  living  teacher 
18  to  emphasize  central  truths,  and  hold  tne  pupils 
to  a  constant  review  of  them.  Bo  also  it  is  his  duty 
to  keep  in  prominence  the  outlines  of  the  subject, 
that  the  pupU  may  always  know  just  where  he  is 
at  work  and  in  what  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
the  subject  that  which  he  is  studying  stands.  All 
definitions,  statements  of  principles,  and  theorems 
should  be  thoroughly  memorized  by  the  pupil  and 
recited  again  and  again.  In  entering  upon  a  new 
subject,  as  soon  as  these  can  be  intelligently  learn- 
ed, they  should  be  recited  in  a  most  careful  and 
formal  manner;  and.  in  connection  with  sub- 
sequent demonstrations  and  solutions,  they  should 
be  called  up  and  rejxjated.  ITius.  supiwee  a  high 
school  class  entering  upon  the  subject  of  e^/w/i- 
tians.  Such  a  class  may  be  supposed  to  be  able 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  definitions  without 
preliminary  aid  from  the  teacher,  save  in  special 
cases.  The  first  lesson  will  probably  contain  a 
dozen  or  more  definitions,  witn  a  proposition  or 
two ;  and  the  first  work  shoiUd  be  tiie  recitation 
of  these  by  the  pupils  individually,  without  any 
questions  or  suggestions  from  the  teacher.  Il- 
lustrations should  also  be  required  of  the  pupils ; 
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but  neither  iIliistrationB  nor  demonstrations 
should  be  memorized,  although  great  care  should 
be  tsken  to  secure  a  good  style  of  expression, 
modeled  on  that  of  the  text.  To  this  first  rec- 
itation on  a  new  subject  all  the  class  should  give 
the  strictest  attention;  and  eveiy  point  in  it 
should  be  brought  out,  at  least  once  m  the  hear- 
iog  of  every  pupil.  In  the  course  of  subsequent 
recitations  in  the  same  general  subject,  individ- 
uals will  be  questioned  on  the  principles  thus 
developed.  For  example,  what  algebra  is  will 
have  been  brought  clearly  to  view  in  this  first 
recitation;  but  when  a  pupil  has  stated  and 
solved  some  problem,  and  has  given  his  expla- 
nation of  the  solution  from  the  blackboard,  the 
teacher  may  ask:  Why  dp  you  say  you  have 
solved  this  problem  by  algebra?  The  answer 
will  be:  Because  I  have  used  the  equation  as  an 
instrument  with  which  to  effect  the  solution. 
Can  you  solve  this  problem  without  the  use  of 
an  equation?  What  do  you  call  such  a  solution  ? 
What  is  algebra  ?  Again,  suppose  the  solution 
has  involv^  the  reduction  of  such  an  equation  as 
2x—\=k  (3u;— l)-f  i(aj+l).  Of  course,  in  the 
first  place  the  pupil  will  solve  the  example  and 
give  a  good  logical  account  of  the  solution ;  but 
the  teacher  will  make  it  the  occasion  for  review- 
ing certain  definitions  and  principles  with  this 
particular  student,  in  such  a  practical  connec- 
tion. Thus  he  will  ask:  What  is  your  first  equa- 
tion? What  is  your  last?  [a;=2.]  Do  you  look 
upon  these  as  one  and  the  aame  equation,  or  as 
different  equations  ?  In  how  many  oifferent  forms 
have  you  written  your  given  equation  ?  What 
general  term  do  jrou  apply  to  these  processes  of 
changing  the  form  of  an  equation?  What  is 
transformation  T  Similarly,  every  principle  and 
definition  will  be  reviewed  again  and  again 
in  such  practical  connections.  But  the  great,  and 
almost  universal,  evil  in  our  methods  ofconduct- 
ing  recitations  is  the  habit  of  allowing  mere 
statements  of  processes  to  pass  for  expositions  of 
prindples,  as  given  by  the  pupil  from  the  black- 
Doard  in  explanation  of  his  work.  The  writer's 
observation  satisfies  him  that  this  most  pernicious 
practice  is,  as  he  has  said,  almost  universal  Let 
us  illustrate  the  common  practice,  and  then  point 
out  the  better  way.  The  pupil  has  placed  the 
following  work  upon  the  board: 
7i/— 28a?-fl4=2.^8 
7ir*— 28ar=224 

«•— 4a?=32 
«•— 4a?+4=36 
X— 2=4:6 
a?=2±6=r8,  and — 4. 

He  is  then  called  upon  to  explain  his  work. 
Somethinf^  like  the  following  is  what  we  hear  in 
the  majority  of  our  best  schools: 

^-Given  7««—2ac-f  14=238,  to  find  the  value 
of  X. 

'^Transposing,  I  have  Tx*— 28a;=224. 

''Dividing  ^  7,  ir*— 4a:=32. 

"Completing  the  square,  x* — 4a;-|-4=36. 

"Extracting  the  square  root,  x — 2=  -|.6. 

-^Transposing.  ^=2  4-  6=8,  an  J^  " 

And  the  pupil  turns  to  ms  instructor  in  the 


full  oonsdoumesn  of  duty  nobly  done.  The 
fact  is,  all  that  he  has  said  is  useless,  nay,  worse 
than  useless.  He  has  simply  intimated  what 
processes  he  has  performed.  That  he  could  solve 
the  problem  was  sufficiently  apparent  from  his 
work.  There  was  no  need  that  he  should  tell 
us  what  he  had  done,  when  he  had  performed 
the  work  before  our  eyes.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  clear  and  orderly  exposition  of  the  reason  why 
he  takes  every  step,  'iliis  involves  two  points, 
since  he  is  to  show  (1)  that  the  step  taken  tends 
to  the  desired  end,  that  is,  the  freemg  of  the  un- 
known quantity  from  its  connections  with  known 
quantities  so  as  finally  to  make  it  stand  alone  as 
one  member  of  the  equation ;  and  (2J  that  the 
step  does  not  destroy  the  equation.*  Something 
like  the  following  should  be  the  style  of  expla- 
nation: "Given  7a:*— 28a:-hl4=238,  to  find  the 
value  of  .r.  In  order  to  do  this,  1  wish  so  to  trans- 
form the  equation  that,  in  the  end,  a;  shall  stand 
alone,  constituting  one  member  of  the  equation, 
while  a  known  quantity  constitutes  the  other 
member.  Hence  1  transpose  the  known  quantity 
14  to  the  second  member.  This  Ido  by  subtract- 
ing 14  from  each  member,  which  may  be  done 
without  destroying  the  equation  (or  the  equality 
of  the  members),  since,  if  the  same  quantity  be 
subtracted  from  equals,  the  remainders  are  eqiud. 
I  thus  obtain  7ar— 28a;=-224.  I  now  observe 
that  the  first  term  of  the  first  member  contains 
the  square  of  x,  while  the  second  contains  the  first 
power.  I  wish  to  obtain  an  equation  which  sludl 
contain  only  the  first  power  of  x.  In  order  to  do 
this,  1  make  the  first  term  a  perfect  power  by 
dividing  each  member  of  the  equation  by  7, 
which  does  not  destroy  the  equality,  since  eomds 
divided  by  equals  give  equal  quotients,  and  I  nave 
a? — 4x=32.  Now,  observing  that  a^ — Ax  con- 
stitutes the  first  two  terms  of  the  square  of  a 
binomial  of  which  the  square  of  half  the  coeffi- 
cient of  X,  or  4,  is  the  third  term,  I  add  4  to  this 
member  to  make  it  a  complete  square,  and  also  add 
4  to  the  second  member  to  preserve  the  equality 
of  the  members,  and  have  :;r— 4a:-f  4^36.  Ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  re* — 4a; -|- 4, 1  have 
X — 2,  an  expression  which  contains  only  the  first 
power  of  x\  but  to  preserve  the  equality,  I  also 
extract  the  square  root  of  the  second  member,  ob- 
taining .r — 2=^6.  Finally,  transposing — 2  to 
the  second  member  by  addmg  2  to  each  member, 
which  does  not  destroy  the  equation,  I  have  ar=8, 
arid  — 4."  If  it  is  desired  to  abbreviate  the  ex- 
planation, it  is  far  better  to  make  it  simply  an 
outline  of  the  reasons  than  a  mere  statement 
of  the  process.  In  this  case,  an  outline  of  the 
reasons  may  be  given  thus:  I'he  object  is  to 
disengage  x  from  its  connections  with  other 
quantities  so  that  it  shall  stand  alone,  constitut- 
ing one  member  while  the  other  member  is  a 
known  quantity.  The  first  process  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  equals  subtracted  from  equals 
leave  equal  remainders ;  the  second,  upon  the 

*    "Destroy  the  value  of  the  equation",  is  an  absurd 
expression  which  we  frequently  hear.    An  equation  it 
not  a  quantity,  and  hence  has  no  value.    The  equality 
1  of  the  members  is  meant. 
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that  equals  divided  hw  equals  gireeqnal  reroainda*  to  militaiy.  goreniment.  Hie  popo- 
qnotieDtK.''  etc.  Again,  while  it  is  a^imiagible  hoioD  accoiding  to  toe  oenBUB  of  1872  waa 
when  the  porpoge  is  to  fix  attention  upon  any  2416.225.  of  whom  245 J17  were  Europeans 
psrticalar  traDDfurmation.  to  omit  the  reasons  for  and  their  desoendanti ;  34^74  natiTe  Jews ;  the 
aotne  of  those  {xtriooaly  studied,  it  is  far  better  remainder  were  Mohammedana.  In  legaid  to  re- 
that  these  be  omitted  pro  fomyi,  than  that  ligion.  233, 733  were  Cathc^icB.  6.(NK>  l^testants. 
something  which  is  not  an  exposition  of  reasons  '6\3J^Yl  (including  those  of  European  deeo»it> 
be  given.  Thus.  H  the  present  purpose  is  to  Jews,  and  144}  had  made  no  dedanition.  The 
secure  drill  in  the  theonr  of  completing  the  Cathc4ics  have  an  Archbishop  and  two  Bidii- 
aqnare.  after  having  enunciated  the  problem,  the  ope :  the  Protestants  three  ConsistcHies.  under 
{Mipfl  mar  aay :  ~  Having  reduced  the  equation  to  which  both  th«^  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (.'hurches 
the  form  a^-— Lr=32.''  etc  proceeding  then  to  are  placed.  In  regard  to  public  instruction, 
give  in  full  the  ex]Janation  A  the  proceas  under  Algma  constitutes  a  division,  called  the  .4oafie7ity 
consiiieratioQ.  But  it  is  well  to  allow  no  reeita-  <f  Al^jeria  and  headed  by  a  rector.  I'he  numb^ 
tion  on  such  a  subject  to  jjass  without  having  at  of  free  pubhc  schools  in  1 S6H  was  426.  with 
ieaet  one  full  ex|ilauation.  lliese  remarks  apply  45.375  pupils :  for  secondary  instruction  there 
to  stmly  and  recitations  designed  to  give  intel-  are  four  colleges  and  one  Lyceum  (at  Algiers, 
ligent  facility  in  reducing  equations.  In  what  may  Bona.  C  oustautine.  rhilippe^ille.  and  Orani.  the 
be  called  "Apfilicauuns  of  equations  to  the  solu-  secondary  institution  at  'ilemeen.  and  the  free 
tion  of  practical  problems"  the  jHirpotse  is  quite  rchool  ai  C^raii.  A  si>ecial  system  of  instruction 
different,  and  ao  should  Ije  the  pupil's  ex]»Ianan<>n.  lias  lieen  arranged  tor  the  Muhanimeiian  popu- 
In  these,  the  s^l/r//l''/<.^ii»  th.*  iiufi'^rtant  thing,  and  iatiun.  It  itinipriaesi  the  iknitir  village  or  campi 
should  lie  male  the  main  thing  in  the  eX{>Iaiiatio!K  ^cIkxiL*.  the  law  schoi»ls  i  Z'ii/i*t4tiij,  the  schools  of 
In  ni^Jbi  such  cases,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient,  it.  Jaw  and  litcnitun.* '  ///'-'.•/•'<'/.«  >.  the  French  Arabic 
after  having  given  th-.*  reasoiL<  for  ea^-h  step  in  ^b'xjls.  an«l  the  French  Arabic  eulleges.  Algiers, 
the  statement,  thu^i  fuUy  explaining  the  ]»riu<-ij»les  th^*  capital,  lifts  frpevial  hIiiaiIs  ut  theokigy  and  ot 
on  which  hs.*  ha.?  ma-lv.'  the  e<juati.m,  the  puj.il  iiit^iicine.  'Ihe  olueatiuiud  [.rugn'ss  ut  this  coun- 
cttncluie  by  saying  sjimtjIv:  ".**ulving  this  ojiui-  '.ly  ilerives  a  sjn-cial  interest  ir\»m  the  fact  that 
ti«>n.  1  hiive."  etc.  Oiuiines  of  ilenioiL<tratioi.<  ir  illustrates  the  influence  wlii«h  the  government 
and  symijiiiies  of  topics  are  extee'lingly  valuable  of  aChri.sliano>UJlt^yeauexerciseU|X)naMohaln- 
as  cla.*  exercises.  For  example,  it  ri^juiresi  a  far  medan  dejiendency. — Seel5i.iN'K.i>*Wio/<w/;/rey«^'- 
better  knowl:^ Ige  of  th .*  •  lemoiL<trati(.>n  of  J^tunn  s  //e/*' '/  */•' '' '  y "''V// 7 u^.  \  full  accimnt  of  the  French 
theorem  to  be  able  to  give  the  following  outline  laws  regulating  public  instruction  in  Algeria  may 
than  to  give  the  whole  in  detail :  f  1 1  No  chanv:e  be  found  in  Ureakd,  />i  L^ti<l*Uion  t/^  Clumm  ■- 
in  the  variable  which  does  not  cause  some  on*.*  tion  Prim^iire  en  Fniwy,  torn.  lu..  art.  Ahieri  . 
of  the  functions  to  vanish,  can  caase  any  ckuit-e  ALLKOSENT  COLLEGE,  at  Meadville. 
in  the  number  of  variations  and  jieruianenivs  ot  Pa.,  was  fount le«i  in  l.*»17.  and  is  under  the 
the  signs  of  the  functions:  (2t  No  two  coiis^.^--  direction  of  the  Methulist  Episcopal  Church, 
utive  functions  can  vanish  for  the  same  value  'I  he  nmuber  of  stu«lents  in  lt<74 — 5  was  132, 
of  the  variable :  (3)  The  vanishing  of  an  inter-  more  than  one  lialf  of  whom  were  pursuing  the 
medmte  function  cannot  caasc  a  <3iange  in  the  (t>Uegiate  coiurse.  It  has  cla<^ical.  scientitic,  and 
numl:ier  of  variations  and  permanences :  au<l  biblical  de)tartments.  auil  is  o)«en  to  both  sexes. 
(4»  The    last   fmiction  cannot   vanish   for  anv  .  its  hbrarv  contains  al»out  r2.iMM»  volumes.  Hev. 


value  of  the  variable:  and,  as  the  first  vanishes 
every   time   the  value  of    the  variable  {lasses 


Im  H.  Bugbee.  1>.I  >..  is  the  pri^sitlent  of  the  faculty. 
AT.MA  MATEB  I  I^t..  lowering  mother)  is. 


through  a  root  of  the  equation,   it    by  so  doing  ananH?aflFectionatelygiven  by  students  of  coUegea 

causes  a  loss  of  one.  and  only  one,  variation.  We.  ami  miivereities  to  the  institution  to  which  they 

therefore,  have  the  theorem  (giving  the  theorem],  owe  their  etlucation. 

Finally,  no  subject  sliould  be  considere^l  as  mas-  ALPHABET.  The  alphabet  of  any  language 

tereJ  by  the  pupil  imtil  he  can  place  upon  the  is  the  serii*  of  letters,  arrangetl  in  the  cust<Hiiary 

blackboani  a  svnoptical  analysis  of  it.  and  discuss  order,  which  fonn  the  elements  of  the  language 

each  iK>int,  eitlier  in  detail  or  in  outline,  without  when  written.    It  tlerives  its  name  from  the  first 

any  tpiestioning  or  prompting  by  the  teacher. 'ITie  two  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  are 

oraer  of  anangenient  of  topics.  1.  e.,  theseijuence  nameil  •ilph'i.  1**i'i.    'ITie  letters  in  the  Knglish 

of  detinitions,  principles,  theorems,  etc.,    is    as  aljtliabet  liave  the  same  forms  iis  those  of   the 

muchajwrt  of  thesul>jc-ctix)nsi»lereil8cientifi«illy  Latin  language,  which  were  Iwrrowed  from  the 

as  are  the  detailetl  facts  :an«l  the  former  should  Greek.     'Ihe  l^tin  alphabet,  however,  did  not 

te  as  tinnly  tixeil  in  the  mind  as  the  latter.  contain  all  the  (ircck  letters.     The  letters  of  the 

ALGERIA,  a  tlivision  of  N.  Africa,  which  (ireek  alphaWt  were  lK>m>wed  fn.>m  the  l*hoeni- 

WLS  fonuerly  a  Turkish  jiashalic.  Imt  has  sin(v  cian.  which  was  that  usi'tl  by  many  of  the  old 

1^3^l   U-eu   in  j)05s<»ijn  ot    the  French.     'Ihe  Semitic  nations,  and  is  ut  unknown  origin,     h 

boun<L'trit-s are  not  derinei,  an. 1  the  iriU-s  dispute  a»n.<istetl  i»t  22  signs,  representing  consonantal 

th- cliiiiiis  ot  the  French  to  larj.a-  tracts  on  the  scmnds.  Into  this  aTphaU't  the  Greeks  introilucid 

borlvr.     Tlie  territory  chtiniei I  by  the  French  is  many  nuxliticatii»ns.  and  the  changes  made  by 

estini:it<-l  Jit  al»i»ut  '^-''^^-HIT  so.  m. :    of   which  the    Romans   were  also   lonsiderable.      Its   ust» 

aUjut   l.">o..'n>  are  subject  to  the  civil,  and  the  in   Kngli^ti   pix-sents  many   variations  from  its 
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final  condition  in  the  Latin  language.  Thus,  I 
and  J>  and  U  and  V,  instead  of  being  merely 
gr^hic  variations,  were  changed  so  as  to  represent 
difiterent  sounds,  during  the  16th  and  17tn  cent- 
uries. W  was  added  previously,  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  twenty-six  letters  of  our  alphabet  have 
been  thus  claadiied  with  regard  to  their  history: 
h)  B,  D,  H,  K,  L,  M,  N,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  letters 
irom  the  Phoenicians ;  (2)  A,  K,  I,  O,  Z,  origin- 
ally Phoenician,  but  cnanged  by  the  Gre^; 
IB)  U  ^same  as  V),  X,  invented  by  the  Greeks ; 
J4)  C,  F,  Phoenician  letters  with  changed  value ; 
(5)  G,  of  Latin  invention;*  (6)  Y,  introduced 
into  Latin  from  the  Greek,  with  changed  form  ; 
(7)  J,  V,  graphic  Latin  forms  raised  to  inde- 
pendent letters;  (8)  W,  a  recent  addition,  formed 
by  doubling  U  (or  V),  whence  its  name. 

The  imperfections  of  the  English  alphabet  are 
manifold:  (1)  Different  consonants  are  used 
to  ropiesent  the  same  sound;  as  c  (soft)  and  s, 
g  (aott)  and  j,  c  (hard)  and  A%  q  and  k,  x  and  ks, 
(2)  DiiBferent  sounds  are  expressed  by  the  same 
letter ;  as  c  in  cat  and  cell,  g  in  get  and  ginj  s  in 
ait  and  cts,  /  in  if  and  of,  etc.  (3)  The  vowels 
are  constantly  intereliaiiged,  as  is  illu3tratt»d  in 
the  following  table  of  the  vowel  elements  of  the 
langiiage  and  their  literal  representations,  th3 
diacritical  marks  used  being  tnose  of  Webster's 
Dictionary. 


Long. 

Short. 

a  «•      as  in  ape,  they 

« 

as 

in  end 

a  V 

•"  care,  ere 

ft 

«« 

"   hat 

a 

••  art 

ft 

<< 

•♦  ask 

ad       " 

••  all.  orb 

a  5 

(< 

"   what,  not 

v-  i 

«'  eve,  p  que 

I 

<< 

••   Bit 

f  i  y    " 

••  her,  Blr,  myrrh 

6 

"  old 

0  11  <S5  •' 

"  do,  rule,  too 

Q? 

db 

<f 

"  wolf,  put,  book 

a  ~ 

••  nrn 

6U 

•■ 

••  love,  luck 

^ 

•♦  use 

I  y       " 

••  ice,  my 

oi  oy  •* 

"  oil.  boy 

on  ow  " 

••  out,  owl 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  letter 
a  is  used  to  represent  sere/i  different  somids;  e,JiDe 
sounds;  o,  ^i.r sounds,  etc.  (See  Piionbtics.)  Th3 
names  given  to  the  letters  are  not  in  conformity 
with  a  uniform  principle  of  designation.  Thus, 
the  names  of  b,  c,  d,  g,  p,  t,  v,  and  z  are  be,  ce, 
(ley  ge,  etc ;  while  the  names  of  /,  /,  m,  n,  s,  and 
X  are  efj  el,  em,  en^  etc. ;  and  the  names  of  J,  k, 
are  ja^  kn.  The  heterogeneity  of  these  names 
and  of  their  construction  will  be  obvious.  It  is 
important  that  the  teacher  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  incongruities  in  giving  elementary 
instruction,  as  they  dictate  special  methods  of 
presentation.   (See  Alphabet  Method.) 

AliPHABET  METHOD,  or  A-B-G 
ICethod.  This  has  reference  to  the  first  steps 
in  teaching  children  to  read.  According  to  this 
method,  the  pupil  must  learn  the  names  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  either  from  an  A-B-C  book, 
from  cards,  or  from  the  blackboard;  that  is,  he 
must  be  taught  to  recognize  the  various  fonns  of 
the  letters,  and  to  associate  with  them  their  re- 
spective names.  The  method  of  doing  this,  ona» 
very  general,  was  to  supply  the  pupils  with  books, 
and  then,  calling  up  each  one  snigly.  to  ]:)oiiit  to 
the  letters,  one  after  the  other,  and  to  pronounce 


the  name  of  each,  so  as  to  aasodate  arbitrarily 
the  form  with  the  name;  or,  in  dmultaneouA 
class  instruction,  to  exhibit  the  letters  on  sepa- 
rate  cards,  and  teach  their  names  by  simple  repeti- 
tion, lliis  process  must,  of  course,  be  not  only 
loujg  and  tedious,  but  exceedingly  dry  and  uninter- 
esting to  a  child,  since  it  afforos  no  incentive  to 
mental  activity, —  no  food  for  intelligence.  By 
a  careful  selection  and  discrimination,  however, 
in  presenting  the  letters  to  the  attention  of  the 
child,  its  intelligence  may  be  addressed  in  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  by  this  method.  ITie  simple 
forms,  sucli  as  I,  0,  X,  S,  will  be  remembered 
much  more  readily  than  the  others ;  and  these 
l^eing  learned,  the  remainder  may  be  taught  by 
showing  the  analogy  or  similarity  of  their  forms 
with  the  others.  Thus  O  becomes  C  when  a 
portion  of  it  is  erased ;  one  half  of  it  with  I, 
used  as  a  bar.  forms  D ;  two  smaller  D's  form  B; 
and  so  on.  This  method  is  very  simple,  and  may 
be  made  quite  interesting  by  meacs  of  the  black- 
board. 

The  letters  which  closely  resemble  each  other 
in  form,  such  as  A  and  V,  M  and  N,  E  and  F, 
and  C  and  (i,  among  capitals,  and  b  and  (/,  c  and 
e,  p  and  q,  and  n  and  m,  among  suiidl  letters, 
should  be  presented  together,  so  that  their  minute 
differences  may  be  diswrned.  When  the  black- 
board is  used  (as  it  should  always  be  in  teaching 
classes),  the  letters  may  be  constnictetl  before 
the  pupils,  so  that  they  may  jK'rceive  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  compised.  Thus  the  children 
will  at  once  notice  tliat  b,  d,  p,  (j,  are  coniiXMsed 
of  the  same  elements,  differently  combined, —  a 
straight  stroke,  or  stem,  and  a  small  curve.  IJy 
an  appropriate  drill,  the  ]x?culiar  forms,  with  the 
name  of  each,  will  then  be  soon  impressed  upon 
the  pupils'  minds;  and,  besides  that,  their  sense 
of  analogy,  one  of  the  most  active  principles  of 
a  child's  mind,  will  be  addressed,  and  this  will 
render  the  instruction  lively  and  interesting.  In 
carrying  out  this  plan,  the  teacher  may  use  the 
blackboard,  and  as  a  review,  or  for  jiractice,  re- 
quire tlie  children  to  copy,  and  afterwards  draw, 
from  memory,  on  the  slate,  the  letters  taught. 
Cards  may  also  be  used,  a  separate  one  being 
employed  for  each  letter.  With  a  suitable  frame 
in  which  to  set  them,  these  may  be  used  with 
good  advantage,  the  teacher  making,  and  the 
children  also  being  required  to  make,  various 
combinations  of  the  letters  so  as  to  form  short 
and  familiar  words.  A  horizontal  wooden  bar 
with  a  handle,  and  a  groove  on  the  upper  edge 
in  which  to  insert  the  cards,  forms  a  veiy  useful 

?iece  of  apparatus  for  this  j)urpose.  Le//^-- 
il^)cks  may  also  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils.  These  blocks  are  some- 
times cut  into  sections  so  as  to  divide  the  letter 
into  sc?veral  i)arts,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to 
adjust  the  parts  so  as  to  form  the  letter.  This 
method  affords  both  instruction  and  amusement 
to  young  chiUlivn.  and  at  the  same  time,  gives 
l)lay  to  their  natural  impulse  to  activity.  T  hese 
various  methods  will  be  combined  and  others 
devianl  by  every  ino:enious  teficher.  In  some 
schools  a  piece  of  apparatus,  called  the  reading 
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framey  is  used.  This  is  constructed  like  a  black- 
board with  horizontal  grooves,  in  which  the  let- 
ters can  be  placed  so  as  to  slide  along  to  any 
required  position.  By  the  use  of  assorted  letters, 
the  teacher  can  construct  any  word  or  sentence, 
building  it  up  letter  by  letter,  as  types  are  set. 
Many  interesting  exerdses  in  reading  and  spelling 
may  be  given  by  means  of  such  an  apparatus,  the 
children  being  required  to  construct  words  and 
sentences  themselves,  as  well  as  to  read  those 
fonned  by  the  teacher.  The  ABC  Method  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  reading  has  now,  quite 
generally,  been  superseded  by  the  Wonl  Metnod. 
—  See  CuRRiE,  Etirly  and  Infant  School  Edu- 
cation, and  Principles  and  Practice  of  Common 
School  Education;  Wickersiiam,  MeOiods  of 
Instruction,  fSee  Word  Method.) 

ALTTMNEXJM,  or  Aliimnat  (J^t..  from 
alere,  to  feed,  to  nourish),  the  name  given  in 
Germany  to  an  institution  of  learning  whicli  af- 
fords to  its  pupils  boartl,  lodging,  and  instruc- 
tion. The  first  institutions  of  this  kind  arosu  in 
the  middle  ages  in  connection  with  the  convent«. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  are  those  foundeil  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  the  1  fith  century,  at  Pforta, 
Meissen,  and  (Jrimma.  When  the  pupils  were 
receiveil  and  instructed  gratuitously,  they  were 
exi)ected  to  perform  various  services  for  the 
school  and  church,  such  as  singing  in  the  choir. 
The  pupils  of  these  schools  were  called  alumni. 
(See  Alumnus.) 

ALUMNUS,  pi.  Alumni  (Lat.,  from  alere, 
to  feed,  to  nourisn)  originally  the  name  of  a 
student  who  was  supported  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  a  learned  institution  (see  Alumneum), 
now  generally  applied  to  a  graduate  of  a  college 
or  similar  institution.  The  graduates  of  higher 
seminaries  or  colleges  for  females  are  sometimes 
called  alumncE. 

AMHEBST  COLLEQE,  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1821  by  the 
Orthodox  Congregationalists,  especially  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry ;  but 
its  charter  was  not  obtained  till  182;").  Its  first 
president  was  the  Rev.  Zephaniah  S.  ^loore,  who 
m  1823  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  ileman 
Humphrey,  to  whose  strenuous  and  prudent 
efiForts  the  college  owed  much  of  its  success.  He 
continued  in  office  till  184;'),  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Kev.  Fidwanl  Hitchcock ;  and, 
on  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  in  18.^4,  the 

f resent  incumbent,  the  Kev.  William  A.  Steams, 
).  I).,  was  electetl.  This  institution  has  been  the 
recipient  of  very  large  donations  from  private 
persons,  and  aj)propriations  from  the  State 
amounting  to  upwanl  of  850.000.  The  college 
funds  amount  m  the  aggregate  to  more  than 
$650,000.  Its  charity  fund  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  clergymen  amounts  to  about  870,000; 
and  its  fund  for  free  scholarship  is  at  least 
^100,000.  The  names  of  the  prmcipal  donors 
to  the  institution  are  Dr.  William  J.  Walker, 
to  the  extent  of  3240,000  ;  Samuel  A.  Hitch- 
cock, 8175,000;  Samuel  Williston,  8150,000; 
and  a  college  church  was  erected  a  short  time 


ago  from  funds  contributed  for  the  parpose  hj 
W.  F.  Steams,  son  of  the  president,     llus  in* 
gtitution  occupies  twelve  public  building,  beddes 
the  president's  house,  including  an  edifice  for  sci- 
entific instruction,  and  the  college  church.  There 
are  also  a  gallery  of  art,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  containing  about  100,000  specimens,  and 
an  astronomical  observatory.    The  department 
j  for  physical  training  is  very  efficient.    It  oom- 
I  prises  an  extensive  and  well  appointed  gymna- 
sium ;  and,  at  a  certain  hour,  each  class  is  re- 
I  quired  to  attend,  and  engage  in  exercise  under  the 
I  direction  of  the  professor,  who  is  a  thoroughly 
'  qualified  physician.  The  faculty  includes  twenty- 
i  tliree  instructors,  and  there  are  several  endowed 
I  professorships.   The  number  of  students  in  1874 
I  was  about  340.    The  coll(^  library  contains 
more  than  30,000  volumes;  and  those  of  the 
societies,  about  10,000.    There  is  a  scientific  as 
1  well  as  a  classical  course ;  also  a  post  graduate 
!  course,  establislied  in  1874,  in  history  and  jjolit- 
ical  science,  with  especial  reference  to  a  "  science 
of    statesmanship ;"    while  any  graduate    may 
arrange  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  any  de- 
jmrtment  additional  to  the  college  course.     The 
tuition  fee  is  81^0  per  annum. 
I      ANALTSIS,  Grammatical,  or  Senten- 
'  tial. — By  the  analysis  of  a  sentence  is  meant  a 
dec^omposition  of  it  into  its  logical  elements. 
Ever}'  sentence  must  either  be  a  single  proix^si- 
tion,  or  be  comixised  of  proixDsitions  more  or 
less  intimately  related ;   and  every  proposition 
must  contain  a  auhject  and  a  predicate,  the  for- 
mer expressing  that  of  which  we  speak,  and  the 
latter,  what  we  say  of  it.     The  entire  or  Ic^cal 
subject  must  contain  a  noun  or  pronoun,  either 
alone  or  with  related  words  called  modifiers  or 
atfjuncts,  or  it  maybe  a  phrase  or  a  clause.  The 
entire  or  logical  predicate,  in  the  same  maimer, 
must  consist  of  a  verb  with  or  without  adjuncta 
These  constitute  all  the  parts,  and  all  the  reiatioiis, 
involved  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence.  A  few 
words,  such  as  interjections,  may  be  used  inde- 
pendently of  them.    Grammar  has  been  defined 
as  the  "  art  of  si)eaking  and  writing  correctly," 
or  as  the  "  prac^tical  science  which  teaches  the 
right  use  of  language " ;   and  for  general  pur- 
poses this   account  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit.   It  does  not.  however,  truly  distinguish 
grammar  from  the  other  arts  concerned  in  teach- 
ing the  "  right  use  of  language,"  and  hence  does 
not  correctly  point  out  its  i)eculiar  province. 
From  a  want  of  precision  in  defining  the  limita- 
tions of  any  art  or  science,  there  must  neoessarily 
follow  a  corresponding  inaccuracy  and  loosenees 
in  its  treatment;   since,  before  we  can  reason 
properly  as  to  the  best  methods  of  attaining  any 
object,  we  must  clearly  conceive  what  that  object 
is,  and  carefully  distinguish  it  from  all  others. 

llie  special  province  of  grammar  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  construction  of  sentences ;  but 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  to  use  language  correctly, 
those  principles  and  mles  must  be  understood 
which  underlie  the  proper  method  of  combining 
sentences  so  that  they  may  constitute  el^iant  and 
logical  discourse.    A  person  may  be  sufficiently 
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famninr  with  grammatical  rules  to  oonstract  aen- 
tenoes  witli  perfect  oorrectneaB,  bat  may  so  ar- 
xanfle  them  as  to  ezpreaa  only  nonsense ;  and 
•BucE  a  person  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  un- 
derstanding the  "right  use  of  language."  The 
isentence  being  the  peculiar  province  of  grammar, 
it  follows  that  the  only  subjects  of  investigation 
embraced  within  it  are  words,  their  ortho^aphy, 
inflectional  forms,  and  pronimciation,  and  tneir 
Arrangement  in  sentences.  All  grammatical  de- 
finitions and  rules  are  founded  upon  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  to  each  other;  and, 
therefore,  these  relations  should  be  first  taught. 
It  is  with  reference  to  these  relations,  that  words 
are  classified  into  parts  of  speech,  or,  as  they 
mi^t  properly  be  called,  parts  of  the  sentence. 
To  define  or  explain  these  parts  of  speech  before 
giving  any  definition  of  a  sentence,  is,  iherefore. 
•dearly  illogical ;  yet  this  has  been  the  method  of 
many  grammarians,  words  being  explained  and 
rxtnfed  as  if  they  had  only  individual  properties. 
1 18  in  this  that  the  distinction  between  parsing 
and  grammatical  analysis  consists.  Both  are,  in 
fact,  only  different  kinds  of  analysis,  and  are 
based  on  precisely  the  same  relations, — those  in 
which  the  words  stand  to  each  other  as  parts  of 
s,  sentence. 

Parsing,  as  uniformly  employed  by  gram- 
marians, is  a  minute  examination  of  the  in- 
dividual words  of  a  sentence,  with  the  view  to 
determine  whether  the  rules  of  grammar,  proper 
to  the  particular  language  in  which  the  sentence 
is  written,  have  been  observed  or  violated.  Anal- 
ysis, on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the  relations 
upon  which  those  rules  are  based,  and  which 
sie  common  to  all  languages,  llius,  in  parsing, 
the  pupil  is  obliged  to  scrutinize  all  the  inflec- 
ticmal  forms  in  which  the  words  composing  the 
sentence  are  used;  and,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  are  proper  or  not,  must  not  only 
know  the  rules  of  syntax,  but  the  relations  of  the 
words  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  able  to  applv 
those  rules,  llie  relations  are  invariable  in  all 
languages,  but  the  rules  which  refer  to  the  in- 
flections are  founded  on  particular  usage,  and 
hence  are  in  no  two  languages  exactly  alike.  On 
this  account,  since  the  getieral  logically  precedes 
the  specitil^  the  treatment  of  sentential  analysis 
should  precede  any  exerdses  in  parsing.  (Jther- 
wiee,  how,  for  example,  could  a  pupil  b^  required 
to  distinguish  the  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns, 
and  the  person  and  number  of  verbs,  before  be- 
ing taught  the  relations  of  the  words  to  each  other  ? 

By  means  of  the  analytical  method,  when  rightly 
appUed,  the  study  of  grammar  is  made  dear, 
logical,  and  easy  hom  the  veiy  banning.  The 
pupil  is  fiist  taught  the  nature  of  the  sentence, 
itB  essential  parts,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  is  shown  how  to  analyze  sentences  of 
a  simple  character.  He  is  troubled  with  but 
little  phraseology ;  for  all  the  terms  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  comi^ete  distinction  and  designa- 
tion of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  are  subject,  verb 
OT  predicate,  object,  atiribtUe,  and  ocijwids.  These 
bemg  defined,  and  the  pupil  taught  how  to  dis- 
tingnish  them,  a  complete  foundation  has  been 


laid  for  the  intelligent  study  of  all  other  gram- 
matical terms  and  distinctions ;  and  this  being 
the  foundation,  should,  of  course,  be  the  first 
thing  done,  lliose  who  oppose  the  analytical 
method  assert  that  words  are  the  real  elements  of 
a  sentence,  and  that  any  consideration  of  ^ese 
involves,  therefore,  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
sentence  itself.  With  the  same  propriety  might 
it  be  said  that  pieces  of  iron  of  various  shapes 
are  the  elements  of  the  steam-engine.  They  in- 
deed compose  the  machine,  and  it  can  ultimately 
be  resolved  into  them ;  but  could  its  structure 
and  workings  be  explained  by  taking  these  frag- 
ments of  metal  in  a  nap-hazard  way,  and  noticing 
how  they  are  related  to  others  in  immediate  jux- 
taposition, without  regard  to  the  general  struct- 
ure of  the  machine,  and  the  dependence  of  its 
operation  upon  a  few  elementary  or  primary  parts, 
as  the  cylinder,  piston,  condenser,  etc.  ?  Words 
are  not  necessarily  the  real  elements  of  a  sen- 
tence. ITiese  are  the  subject  and  predicate  and 
their  adjuncts;  and,  unless  these  component  parts 
of  the  general  structure  be  first  observecl.  the 
relations  of  the  separate  words  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Hence,  we  find  that  those  writers  who 
have  ignored  a  definite  consideration  of  these 
logical  elements,  have  fallen  into  many  errors 
and  inconsistencies. 

llie  various  systems  of  analysis  in  use  differ 
in  no  essential  respect,  the  chief  variation  being 
in  the  nomenclature  employetl  to  designate  the 
elements  of  the  sentence.  The  name  generally 
applied  to  a  pro{x)sition  forming  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence is  a  clfiuse,  and  any  group  of  related  words 
not  making  a  projx^ition  is  called  a  phrase.  ITie 
modifying  elements  are  by  gome  called  mljective 
or  culverbifil,  according  as  they  perform  the  func- 
tions of  adjectives  or  adverbs.  Instead  of  the 
term  aiijective,  adiiomin<jd  is  sometimes  employed. 
The  term  mfjunct  is  generally  employed  to  des- 
ignate an  dement  subordinate  to  either  subject 
or  predicate.  Such  adjuncts  may  be  modifying, 
descriptive,  or  apjjos^itiojinl.  A  modifying  ad- 
junct changes  the  meaning  of  the  element  to 
which  it  is  applied,  generally,  by  making  it  more 
specific,  or  by  restricting  the  class  to  wmch  it  be- 
longs. Thus  anima!  is  a  more  general  term  than 
four  footed  animctl ;  henoe. foui^footed  is  a  modi- 
fying adjunct.  But  the  term  7n(i7i  is  no  more 
general  than  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  or 
morUd  man  ;  the  adjuncts,  that  is  horn  of  a  wom- 
an and  mortal  being  only  descriptive,  not  modi- 
fying. Appositional  adjuncts  only  explain; 
as:  He,  die  chieftain  of  tfiem  all,  in  which  the 
phrase,  the  chieftain,  etc.,  is  only  explanatory,  or 
appositional.  Adjuncts  may  be  single  words, 
phrases  or  clauses;  and  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  sentential  analysis  is  to  show  the 
pupil  that  groups  of  words  are  often  used  so  as 
to  perform  the  same  office  as  sinG:le  words.  In 
teaching  this  subject,  a  proper  gramtion  of  topics 
should  be  observed ;  and  much  caution  exercised 
to  avoid  the  perplexing  of  the  young  pupil  by 
presenting  to  his  mind  distinctions  too  nice  to  be 
discerned  by  liis  undeveloped  powers  of  analysis. 
Various  methods  have  been  devised  in  order  to 
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present  to  the  eye  of  the  student  the  analyzed 
sentence,  so  as  to  show  clearly  the  relation  of  its 
parts ;  and,  in  the  rudimental  stages  of  the  in- 
struction, these  are,  without  doubt,  of  consider- 
able utility ;  but  they  should  not  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  present  to  the  student  a  confused  mass 
of  loop,  lines,  curves,  or  disjointed  phrases,  far 
more  oitficult  to  disentangle  than  to  analyze,  with- 
out any  such  aid,  the  most  involved  sentence. 
All  such  devices,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
only  auxiliaries  to  the  mind's  natural  operations, 
anrl  camiot  at  all  supersede  them.  Neither 
should  the  exerciie  of  analyzing  sentences  be  al- 
lowed to  degenerate  into  the  mechanical  applica- 
tion of  its  most  simple  rtHjuirements.  ^Vs  the 
studaut  advances,  he  will  ba  able  to  omit  more 
and  more  of  the  routine,  until  he  reaches  a  staga 
of  j)ix)gre88,  at  which  the  general  structure  of 
the  sentence — its  component  clauses  and  their  re- 
lations, will  be  all  tliat  he  n.'.^d  ol)serve  or  state. 
When  judiciously  and  rationally  employed,  sen- 
tential analy;5i3  must  engender  a  very  important 
quality  of  miud,  and  greatly  conduce  to  clear 
thinking,  intelligent,  critical  reading,  and  accurate, 
terse  expression.  —  See  Millioan,  Grammniicfd 
Strudun^.  of  the  EtHjliah  Lattgunge  (N.  Y.,  1802); 
G(K)LD  Browx,  Grttmm'ir  of  Knglish  Gntin- 
vvtrSy  a!id  Inatitutes  of  Enrjlish  Grmnmnr, 
with  Kiddle's  .l«r//y.< As  ;  Welch,  Anah/afs  nf 
the  EmjlUh  Sentence;  Greene,  Anubfsis  of  the 
EnffUah  L'tnrfunqe ;  Clark,  Nit/rmftl  Gramm>ir 
of  the  Eufflish  Lnnguwje;  Crittenden',  Phi- 
losophjf  (f  Sentential  LfiHffiutge ;  March,  Pdrs- 
ing  and  An>tlt/sis ;  Andrews  and  Stoddard, 
Lfithi  Grrimmrtr. 

ANAI^TSIS,  Mathematical.  See  Math- 
ematics, 

ANALYTIC  METHOD  OF  TEACH- 
ING, 'iliis  is  the  method  used  by  the  teacher 
when  he  presents  to  his  pupils  composite 
truths  or  facts,  and  by  means  of  analysis 
shows  the  principles  involved,  or  leads  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  to  an  analysis  of  them  for 
liimself.  In  this  way  he  teaches  principles 
which  the  pupil  is  to  apply  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  many  diverse  problems.  In  the  synthetic 
method,  the  teacher  begins  with  principles,  ex- 
plains their  meaning,  and  shows  how  they  are  to 
be  applied.  Thus,  suppose  the  pupil  is  to  ba 
taught  how  to  add  and  subtract  fractions.  Ac- 
oonling  to  the  analytic  method,  the  fractions  to 
be  oixjrated  ujx)n  are  presented  to  the  pupil's 
mincl,  and  he  is  shown,  first  the  difficulty  in- 
volved, and  sec'ondly,  how  to  surmount  this  diffi- 
culty, by  (1)  finling  a  common  denominator, 
and  (2)  by  changing  the  numerator  so  that  the 
fractions  with  the  common  denominator  may 
have  tlio  simie  value  a.s  the  given  fractions,  'i'hea 
thi'  nu'thod  of  ai:lition  or  subtraction  becomes 
obvious.  In  this  way  learning  the  principle  him- 
self by  analysis  the  pu})il  Is  e^iaVjletl  to  construct 
ageniTiil  rule,  and  aj^ply  it  to  any  given  ca?e.  In 
the  synth  -tic  method,  the  pupil  would  be  taught 
in  th'j  first  })ln<'e  the  natuiv  and  use  of  acomnion 
denominator,  then  the  method  of  reilucing  frac- 
ti  )ns  to  a  commm  denominator,  and  then  to  add 


or  subtract  fracdons  by  finding  a  common  de- 
nominator. If  the  object  of  the  instruction  given 
were,  exclusively,  to  make  the  pupil  expert  in 
adding  and  subtracting  fractions,  the  synthetic 
method  would  iierhaps  have  some  advantage  over 
the  analytic;  but,  since  an  important  part  of 
this  object  is  to  train  the  mind,  the  analytic  meth- 
od is  greatly  to  be  preferred  ;  for  (1)  it  stinm- 
lates  the  mind  to  greater  activity,  (2)  it  teaches 
it  how  to  investigate  tor  itself,  and  to  discover 
truth,  and  (3)  it  gives  it  a  much  clearer  l6iowl- 
edge  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
the  subject  taught.  Whether  the  analytic  meth- 
od should  be  employed  and  to  what  extent,  is 
to  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  taught,  and  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment of  the  student.  In  the  higher  stages  of 
education,  nmch  time  would  be  lost  by  rigorously 
following  tliis  method ;  and  if,  in  the  more 
elementary  stages,  the  pupil's  mind  has  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  this  way,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  a<lliere  to  it  when  he  comes  to  study 
the  higher  branches.  At  every  stage,  and  in  every 
branch  of  instruction,  hovrever.  there  will  be  oc- 
casion for  the  use  of  both  analysis  and  synthesis ; 
and  the  skUl  and  judgment  of  the  teacher  must 
l>e  exercised,  at  every  step,  to  detemune  wliich  is 
the  appropriate  method  to  be  employetl.  —  See 
Palmer,  He  Teachpvs  Manual  (1  Boston,  1840). 
ANDBEiE,  Johann  Valentin,  a  (^'erman 
clergyman  and  eilucator,  was  bom  at  Ilerren- 
berg,  in  W  iirtemberg,  in  loHG,  and  died  in 
Stu::tg.irt,  in  \i\^A,  After  tilling  several  ecole- 
(iid.itical  positions  in  the  Lutheran  church  of 
liis  country,  he  l)ecame,  in  1  GoO.  Superintendent 
CJeneral  at  1-abenhausen,  and  in  l(»54at  Adel- 
berg.  He  was  a  stem  and  influential  opp<>nent 
of  the  principles  which  the  Lutheran  ortno<loxy, 
at  that  time,  endeavored  to  cany'  out  in  edu- 
cation. He  demmnced.  in  particular,  the  me- 
chanical method  of  teaching  I^tin,  wliich  then 
prevailed,  as  well  as  the  equally  mechanical 
method  of  catechetical  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  and  he  is  known,  in  the  history'  of 
Gennan  c^lucation,  by  the  reforms  which  he  in- 
troduaxi  in  these  studies.  He  insisted  that  no 
orders  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  a  foreign 
language,  that  they  should  not  be  renuireil  to 
learn  any  thing  wliich  they  did  not  understand, 
and  that  no  explanations  should  be  given  to  them 
exceeding  their  comprehension,  or  not  enlisting 
their  interest.  His  views  on  jxidagogical  and 
didactical  refonn  are  fully  developed  in  the 
work  Reipnhlica'  Christiana'  Desci'iptio  (1619), 
which  sketches  the  constitution  of  an  ideal 
Christian  re])ublic,  giving  due  prominence  to  the 
oi-jraniziition  of  education.  Another  work,  writ- 
ten  in  his  youth.  Lha  Bona'  Institution  is,  is  no 
lontrer  extant.  Andrea?  wjus  an  intimate  friend  of 
Amos  ( 'onienius.  whose  work.  Difh/ffica  Maami, 
he  earnestly  rt'conunende'l.  'ITie  autobiography 
of  Andri'<T  in  I^itin  lias  l)een  ymblished  by  Khein- 
wald  (HerHn  1H49).  —  See  SeiiMiDT,  Geschichtf 
del'  Paihifjo<fih\  m.  \V^X\  Hossbach.  Andretp 
f/nd  Sf^in  j^'i/'f/t'r  (Berlin,  1830);  PIenke  in 
Deutsche  Allgcme'ne  Bio'^rnphie,  art.  AndrecB. 
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TGIiO-SAXON  is  the  current  name  for  !  ad  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  usee  of  the  modes 
lotber-ton^e  of  the  modem  P^n^lish  Ian- 1  aro  also  a  matter  of  great  nicety.  I1ie  body  of 
During  the  5th  and  Gth  centuries,  tribes  \  rules  for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  rivals  tliat 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. —  Angle".,  |  for  the  loitin  subjunctive.  Most  of  the  diffi- 
iSt  eJutes.  and  others,  made  conquests  and  |  culties  of  English  syntax  find  their  solution  in  the 
nents  in  Pjigland.  They  si^ke  Low  Gennan  '  fact  that  they  are  ivlics  of  idioms  which  were  gen- 
ts, and  after  they  wore  converteil  to  Chris-  eral,  and  are  ciisily  understood,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
r.  Koman  alj)hubotic  writing  was  iiitro- '  The  laws  of  sound,  including  pixisody,  are  note- 
.  anil  a  single  litemrv  language  came  into  worthy.  The  vowel  sounds  an»  very  sufioeptible 
irough  the  whole  nation.  This  language  ,  to  tlu*  uiflu.Mice  of  adjticent  letters.  A  root  </ 
X)mmonly  calle  I  Aftt/'isr,  or  Emjlhr.  i.  e.  ,  will  change  to  ^(^',  en,  e,  o,  as  one  or  another 
ah,  but  since  the  17th  eentuiy  it  has  Ikvu  letter  follows  it;  and  so  with  the  other  vowels,  it 
AmfhSii.nm.  its  best  i>triod  was  the  is  in  lhi.s  way  ihat  the  jUural  of  m>tn  comes  tolxi 
of  Alfreil  the  (^reat,  A.  I).  871 — 1)01.  ///^^/^  from  m<nii.  And.  in  goueral.  llie  eliangi»s 
1  careful  stu  ly  of  its  liti'Rir^'  remains,  it  is  of  the  original  lettei-s  of  an  Kngli.sli  wonl  in  in- 
ary  to  distinguish  thn^e  dialects,  the  North-  flection  aiv  to  Ix?  explained  from  the  phonetic 
an,  the  West  Saxon,  and  the  Kentish;  and  laws  of  Anglo-Saxon.  The  vei-se.  like  that  of 
[Hfriods.  the  early,  th^' mildle,  an  I  the  late;  th.^  other  eu-ly  Teutonic  nations,  is  accentual. 
1  this  article,  our  attention  will  bti  mainly  and  marksKjff  the  lines  hy  allitemtion.  The  art 
xl  to  classic  Anglo-Sax(m.  whicli  is  AVest  ,  of  jHx»tiy  Wik<  highly  ciUtivated;  the  .*»>/>.  or 
I  of  the  middle  i)en<Kl.  'HiLs  hteniry  Ian-  ;  jcw-t.  was  highly  honored,  and  it  was  a  disJgmce 
was  cultivated  mainly  by  rewriting  in  it,  to  any  man  not  to  be  able  to  sing  in  his  turn  at 
e  use  of  the  i>eople.  the  best  Uitin  w»)rk8  ■  the  fef-sts.  We  have  sj.ecimens  of  the  old  l«illml 
".  time  on  religion,  history,  and  pliilosoi)hy.  i  epic  reaching  far  back  into  heathen  antiquity. 
Alfnxl  and  his  learned  assistants  thus  pre-  i  im  Iliad  and  Otly&sey  of  the  North.  'ITiere  is 
Gregory's  Pttstondu;  the  Gf^/if^'dl  Hiafon/  ,  also  a  body  of  Christian  poetry  in  similar  verse 
jftius,  tlie  EkelHsiaatical  History  of  I^le,  the  and  in  somewhat  similar  style. 
lationii  of  PhUoaophf  of  lioethius;  and  '  From  this  sketch  of  the  language  and  its 
were  followed  by  many  other  translations  '  literature  it  will  appear,  that  whatever  disciplin- 
»e  and  verse,  llie  language  in  this  way  !  ary  advantages  are  to  be  gained  from  the  study 
ed  accuracy  and  ease  in  following  Tatin  of  an  inflected  tongue  as  such,  or  of  a  literature 
iBitions.  and  a  higher  general  cultivation  .  introducing  us  to  a  new  world  of  tliought  and 
any  other  Teutonic  tongue  of  the  time.  I  manners,  are  to  be  gained  as  well  from  the 
a  very  pure  Low  (jlermau  speech,  closely  I  study  of  Anglo  Saxon  as  of  Latin  or  Greek.     It 

0  the  FnesicOld  Saxon,  and  i)utch.  These  [  has,  however,  additional  and  more  intimate  uses 
iennan  tongues  are  most  nearly  related,  on  ,  to  those  who  speak  and  write  English,  and  have 
le  sifle,  to  High  German,  and  on  the  other  .  English  for  then*  foster-mother  in  literature.  It  is 
Eui^linavian:  and  more  remotely  to  Latin,  I  the  mother  of  our  mother-tongue,  and  the  knowl- 
,  Slavic,  Sanskrit,  and  the  other  Indo-  edge  of  it  hel^js  us  at  every  step  in  our  study  of 
)ean  or  Aryan   languages.      The   Anglo-    Enghsh  grammar  and  literature,  and  is  essential 

1  is  to  be  classed  with  the  older  inflecteil  or  '  to  any  really  advanccnl  scholarly  knowledge  of 
etic  languages,  like  the  Latin,  (ireek.  and  either.  We  may,  therefore,  find  a  place  for 
^it,  rather  than  with  the  analytic,  or  little- 1  Anglo-Saxon  in  all  grades  of  schools  in  which 
ed,  like  French  and  English.  The  noun  language  and  literature  are  studieil,  using  it  in 
ve  cases,  and  three  genders:  and  four  de-    diffeivnt  ways  at  diffei^ent  stages  of  progress. 

>n8  growing  out  of  differences  in  the  stems,  i  The  study  of  language  must  always  occupy  a 
idjective  is  declined  as  in  (iennan.  in  a  chief  places  in  any  comprehensive  educational 
be  and  an  indefinite  declension,  with  two  scheme.  It  has  two  great  divisions:  (1)  as  the 
era.  three  genders,  and  five  easels.  The  '  study  of  the  art  of  communication,  (2)  as  the 
lal  pronouns  are  aLso  fully  dwlined  in  study  of  the  nrorrl  of  himian  thought.  With- 
uumbers,  having  sj)eci{d  fonns  for  the  duil  out  the  art  of  connnunication,  man  cannot  live: 
er  in  the  first  an(t  second  jjcrsons.  'Ih-re  witlumt  access  to  the  accimiulated  thought  of  the 
wo   great  classes  of  verljs.  one   of  which    mce,  any  generation  would  l)e  saviiges :  without 

the  i>ast  terL*5e  by  redujilication.  and  the    an  intrtxluction   to  the  emotions  and  idejils  of 

by  composition  with  di<h\  did.  In  the  the  great  and  noble  which  are  embodied  in  litr 
ladB  are  livj  cx^njugations.  an-anged  accord-  eratiire,  any  generation  would  lajjse  toward 
)  th-.'ir  rof>t  vowels,  and  from  thes*'  come    moral  iilioc\'. 

of  what  are  called  the  irn^^'ular  verbs  of  <\nnmon  Srhdols.  —  'Ilie  Anglo-Saxon  is  no 
m  English:  oiurrt»gular  verbs  ef nil!' irom  the    longer  spoken,  and  it  would  Ix^   haitily  worth 

ctjnjugation.  Our  suflix''s  of  derivation,  v/hile  to  learn  to  s})eak  it;  but  in  learning  to 
)ie})Ositions,  and  conjimctions  are  ab<o   in    sjxjak  and  write  Englisli  we  need  to  know  much 

part  Anglo-Saxon.  '1  he  syntax  is  of  of  it.  The  )x>wer  to  sjK'ak  well  is  founded  on 
3  that  of  a  highly  inflected  language.   Some  '  familiarity  with  choice  idioms  and  synonyms. 

govern  an  accusative,  some  a  dative  or  in-  These  are  learned  in  connection  with  the  history 
tmtal,  some  a  genitive,  some  two  accusa-  of  the  formation  and  meanings  of  words,  and 
some  an  accusative  and  dative,  and  so  on  ■  especially  in  English,  of  our  ^inglo-Saxon  words. 
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There  are  several  school  et3nnologie8  which  afford 
manuals  of  practice  in  the  study  and  use  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  our  speech,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned :  Hnml-nook  (f  Aiiqlo- 
Scixon  Root' Words  (Xew  York);  Hmid-Book  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Derivatives  (New  York);  Gibbs's 
Teutonic  Etymology  (New  Haven);  Sargent's 
School  Manual  (f  English  EtyvwLogy  (E'hila.). 
In  these  books  the  pupil  is  told  the  meanings  of 
certain  Anglo-Saxon  words,  prefixes,  and  suthxes, 
and  of  English  words  which  are  derived  from 
them;  aiKi  exercises  are  arranged  in  which  to 
acquire  skill  in  the  ready  use  of  this  knowledge. 
ITiey  are  intended  for  the  Common  School. 
Haldeman's  Affixes  (Phila.)  is  a  treasury  of  this 
branch  of  learning. 

In  the  High  Sctiool  or  Academy ^  Anglo-Saxon 
is  to  be  read  and  studied  not  only  as  explanatory 
of  English,  but  for  its  own  structure-  and  liter- 
ature, just  2t&  I^tin,  Greek,  and  (jrcrman  are 
studied.  Manuals  for  this  study  in  its  simplest 
form  contain  brief  grammars,  selections  for  read- 
ing, notes,  and  vtxiabulary.  —  Such  books  are  S. 
M.  Shite's  Aiiglo-Sax(tn  Manual  (N.  Y.);  \i\R- 
XEs'n  Anglo-Saxon  Delectus  (Ijondon);  Vernox's 
Guide  to  tJie  Anglo-Suxoi  Tongue  (London): 
Carpenter's  Introduction  to  tJie  stmly  <tf  the 
Anglo-Saxon  l/mguage  (]k)6ton).  Similar  to 
these,  but  containing  more  apparatus  for  a 
comparative  8tu<ly  of  the  language  and  philo- 
logical notes,  are  March's  Introduction  to  the 
Anglo-Sixon  Language  (N.  Y.);  Morris's  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Historical  English  Gram- 
mar, containing  Accidence  and  Word  Forma- 
tion (London). 

Nonmd  Schools. — There  are  no  persons  to  whom 
this  study  is  more  important,  than  to  teachers  of 
English  grammar.  I'he  explanations  of  the  forms 
of  wonls  are  all  to  l>e  sought  in  it.  ITie  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  possessive  ending  ',s,  of  the  plural 
endings,  of  the  endings  for  gender,  of  the  tense 
foniis  and  other  fonns  of  the  verb,  the  adverbial 
endinjjp,  the  preixjsitions,  may  at  any  time  be  de- 
manded of  the  teacher.  I'upiLs  will  ask  liim 
whether  Johns  hook  is  a  contraction  of  John  his 
book;  how  comes  geese  to  be  the  plural  of  goosey 
and  men  \\\q  plund  of  man:  how  comes  lady 
to  be  ihii  feminine  of  If/rd;  how  comes  I  Jiare 
tared  to  express  the  jx^rfect  tense;  what  does  the 
to  mean  when  you  say  to  he,  or  not  to  he,  that  is 
the  tjuestion,  and  so  on  without  end.  But  such 
questions  cannot  Ixj  answered  without  knowing 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  same  with  questions  of 
syntax.  Almost  all  dilficulties  grow  out  of 
AngloSaxon  idioms,  or  find  their  solution  in 
the  forms  of  tliat  speech.  Teachers  who  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  language  puzzle 
themselves  infinitely  with  subtle  reasonings  to 
prove  that  expressions  must  be  jmrsed  in  one 
way  or  another,  when  a  glance  at  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar  would  settle  the  matter  in  a 
moment.  No  teacher  can  safely  pronounce  on 
any  such  mooted  questions  of  our  language  with- 
out knowing  the  Anglo-Saxon  forms.  No  nor- 
mal school  ought  to  send  out  graduates  from  its 
granunar  department  wholly  ignorant  of  this 


study.  A  lesson  a  day  during  the  last  school 
term  skillfuUy  directed  to  the  most  frec^uent  ex- 
amples in  which  this  knowledge  comes  mto  use, 
would  perhaps  answer  the  most  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  the  common  school  teacher.  TVice  that 
time  would  be  a  meager  allowance  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  education  of  an  aocompliBhed 
high-school  teacher  in  this  department.  For  this 
study  may  be  used  March's  Comparative  Gram- 
mtir  of  the  Anglf/^txon  Language  f  New  York); 
—  this  contains  a  full  syntax ;  R.  ^lorris's  His- 
torical  Outlines  (f  English  Accidence  (London); 
Hadley's  Brief  Histf/ry  (f  the  English  Lan- 
guctge,  in  Webster's  Dictionary  (1865). 

Colleges  awl  Universities. —  fhe  earliest  im- 
portant use  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  our  schools  was 
that  introduced  by  President  Jefferson  into  the 
University  of  Vircinia,  in  1825.  He  thought 
that  it  was  a  rude  lonn  of  colloquial  English  ais- 
guised  by  bad  sjielling,  and  that  the  whole  gram- 
matical system  as  given  in  the  text-books  was  a 
series  of  '*  aberrations  into  which  our  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  leader.  Dr.  Ilickes,  has  been  seduced  by 
too  much  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages."  "  Remove,"  he  says,  **  the 
obstacles  of  uncouth  spelling  and  unfamiliar 
character,  and  there  would  be  little  more  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  an  Anglo-Saxon  writer 
than  Bums*  poems."  lie  j)roiKSed  to  have  text- 
books ))repared,  in  which  the  original  An^lo- 
Saxon  should  be  a(xx)mpanieii  by  a  panulel 
column  oontaming  the  same  matter  respelt  into 
modem  English  or  forais  like  the  modem  En- 
glish, and  by  exj)Ianations  of  the  meaning  of 
unusual  worrls.  1  hese  he  thought  would  be  few, 
so  that  the  whole  tongue  um^ht  be  mastered 
with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  Tnese  views  of  the 
language  are  all  wrong ;  the  best  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts  are  ix'ally  sjielt  on  a  more  careful 
and  more  scientific  sj-stem  than  our  modem 
P^nglish.  The  languagts  really,  is  an  inflected 
language,  hke  Latin  and  (ireek,  having  its  case- 
enclings  and  other  inflective  forms  from  the 
same  original  as  those  sister-speeches.  Of  course, 
no  one  lias  carried  out  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan  litei^  .. 
ally.  One  of  its  suggestions  has,  however,  been 
embodied  in  Marc'h's  Introduction  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  (New  York).  An  early  division  of  the 
prose  is  prepare<l  in  i)arallel  pages  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  a  sort  of  English  made  by  giving  for 
each  Anglo-Saxon  word  the  corresponding  En- 
glish wonl  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  if  there  be 
any,  or  a  kindred  English  word.  The  following 
is  a  sixH^imen: 

Se  leornere  segeth :  Wd  cildru  biddath  thd, 
ek\k  lareow.  thaet  thu  t&ece  (is  sprecan  on  Ledend 
gereorde  rihte,  forthani  ungelfterede  w6  sindou, 
and  gewcmmedlice  we  sprecath. 

(llie  Icamer  saith:  We  childer '  bid « thee,  O-lo 
love-master,  that  thou  teach  us  to-speak  in  Latin 
i-rerd3  right,  for-that  ^  un-i-lered*  we  are,  and 
i-wemmetUy  <^  we  speak.) 


1  children  (Chaucer),  sprty.  sUngoage  (HalllweU). 
4  because.  &  unlearned  (Strstmann).  •comiptly,  ftom 
loem,  a  spot. 
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An  extract,  from  the  poetry  of  Gaedmon  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  afFords  an  easy  introduction  to  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary, 
and  is  a  grateful  means  of  enabling  beginners 
who  wish  only  to  read  in  an  ofif-hand  fashion,  to 
get  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  books,  espemlly  of  simple  prose,  and 
makes  a  good  beginning  for  grammatical  and 
philologic^  study. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  Anglo-Saxon 
study  in  our  colleges  within  the  last  ten  years. 
From  being  ahuost  unknown,  and  wholly  unpro- 
vidtxl  with  any  suitable  apparatus,  it  has  become 
a  common  study,  and  a  number  of  manuals  have 
been  published  for  beginners  in  it,  both  in  America 
and  Europe.     There  is  a  difference  of   opinion 
among  our  educators  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
studi^  early  in  the  collie  course  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Knglish  simply,  or  later  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Latin,  Greek,  and  German ;  whether  it 
should  be  mainly  a  literary  study,  for  reading  and 
the  vocabulaiy,  or  chiefly  a  grammatical   and 
philological  study.  Tlic  earliest  of  the  later  text- 
books announced  for  publication  was  a  Compcmi' 
tive  Gramiwir  by  F.  A.  March,  Trof.  of   tho 
fWlish  limguage  and  Comparative  Philology  in 
Lfl£iyette  College.    This  was  primarily  intended 
for  the  use  of  a  Junior  Class  in  coU^,  who 
have    already   studied   Latin,  Greek,   French, 
and  German,  according  to  a  progressive  plan  by 
which  each  language  is  compared  with  the  others 
in  its  grammatical  forms  and  analogous  words,  so 
that  when  beginning  Anglo-Saxon,  the  students 
are  good  comparative  grammarians  within  tho 
range  of  the  arx)ve  lan^ages.    It  is  the  plan  of 
this  grammar  to  compare  the  Anglo-Saxon  with 
San^rit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old 
Frisic,  Icelandic,  and  Old  High  German.    Gen- 
eral principles  of   phonology,  enough  to  cover 
all  the  changes  of  sound,  are  first  laid  down, 
and  then  parallel  paradigms  of  the  inflection 
forms  in  these  languages  are  ^vcn,  and   the 
Anglo-Saxon  explained  under  thcu*  guidance.   A 
comparative  syntax  is  also  given.    The  author 
in  tnis    way    introduces    the    student    to  the 
methods  of  the  modem  science  of  language  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  so 
that  our  mother-tongue  may  share   the  honors 
of  this  new  science.    This  grammar  was  followetl 
by  a  Reader,  which  is  prepared    with    notes 
adapted  to  lead  to  and  aid  m  the  study  of  tlie 
grammar.    These  books  have  been  since  studied 
at  Lafayette  College  in  the  manner  here  sug- 
gested.    A  class  goes  slowly  on  «rith  the  reader 
and  grammar  together,  studying,  word  by  word, 
letter  by  letter,  the  relations  of  the  forms  to 
"^hoee  of  other  languages,  and  the  laws  of  change 
which  sovem  their  hStory,  and  trying  to  ground 
all  in  tne  laws  of  the  mind  and  of  the  organs  of 
speech.    Besides  this  grammatical  study,  how- 
ever, the  substance  of  the  selections  is  carefully 
studied,    including    choice    extracts    from   the 
An^o-Saxon    Chronicle  and  Beda  giving  Uie 
notioeaUe  events  of  history,  Anglo-^xon  laws, 
and  extracts  from  the  great  poets.    In  method 


and  substance,  as  thorough  and  scientific  study  la 
siven  in  this  way  to  a  portion  of  the  Ang^ 
Saxon  as  can  be  given  to  Greek  or  Latin  with 
the  ordinary  college  text-books.  The  study  !b 
pursued  in  this  way  at  several  of  the  American 
colleges.  In  others,  rapid  reading  for  literary 
purposes  prevails.  The  text-bc^ks  used  are 
March's  (rravimar  and  Reader^  as  above,  in 
which  are  also  bibliographical  notes,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  literature ;  Shute's  An/^lo-Saxan  Manual; 
Kupstein's  Anglo-Saxon  Orammar(Sew  York); 
Corson  8  Anglo-Saxon  and  £larli/  English 
(New  York);  Thorpe's  Analecta  Anglo-Siixonica 
(London) ;  Carpenter's  Liiroduciion  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  (Boston). 

Nowhere  else  is  this  study  pursued  as  in 
America.  It  is  almost  wholly  neglected  in  the 
English  miiversities.  Nine  German  universities 
announced  lectures  on  it  for  the  winter  semester 
of  1874—5. 

Dictionaries  of  Anglo-Saxon  are  Bosworth's 
(Ijondon);  KiTMrELLER's  l^ricon  Anglo-saxoni- 
cnm  (tiuedlinburg  &  Leipsic,  1851), — an  etymo- 
logical dictionary.  Other  valuable  works  of 
reference  or  for  further  reading  are  Thorpe's 
Beoieulfj  with  translation,  notes,  and  glos- 
sary (London) ;  G rein's  Beoirulf,  witli  Ger- 
man glossary  (Cassel,  18C7);  Heyne'r  Beovulf, 
with  German  notes  and  glossary  (JPaderbom, 
1873);  Thorpe's  Gospels  (London);  Bosworth's 
Four  Versions  (f  the  Gospels  (London);  K. 
M^tzner's  Englische  Gravwiatlk  (Berlin,  1860 
— 65) ;  C;.  F.  Koch's  Huitorische  Gramnialik 
der  englischen  Spniche  (AVeimar,  1863 — 71); 
Marsh's  Eaqlish  Language,  and  ils  Etrly 
Literature  (New  York,  1862);  Mori.ey's  Enqlish 
Writers  (London,  1867);  Wright's  Biog.Brit, 
Liieraria  (liOiidon,  1842);  ETTMiEiJiER's  ScApas 
(md  Bucei-as  (C^ietl.  &  Leipe.,  1850) ;  C.  VV.  M. 
G rein's  Bihliothek  der  anffelsdcJisisclien  Poesie 
(Cassel  &  Gottingen,  1857—1864);  G rein's  5i- 
bliotlick  der  anffelsiiclmschen  Prosa  ((.^assel, 
1872);  G  rein's  SpracJisch/itz  tier  angelsachsi- 
scJien  Dichier  (Cassel  &  Gottingeu.  1864);  and 
articles  in  Appleton's  Nete  Amei-ican  Cy- 
clopwdutj  and  Johnson's  A^ew  Universal  dy- 
dopiP.dia. 

ANSELM,  of  Canterbury,  a  saint  and 
doctor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  founders  of  scholasticism. 
(See  ScuoLASTiasM.)  He  was  bom  at  Aosta,  in 
Piedmont,  about  1033,  entered,  after  a  dissolute 
youth,  the  Benedictine  order  in  1060,  succeeded, 
m  1063,  lAiifranc  as  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
Bee  in  Normandy,  and,  in  1079,  became  abbot. 
He  was,  in  1093,  consecrated  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  died  in  1109.  llie  school  of  1^ 
became,  through  him,  the  most  famous  of  the 
age.  He  endeavored  to  show  the  entire  harmony 
between  faith  and  science,  and  was  the  first  to 
develop  what  is  caUed  the  ontological  ai^gmnent 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  He  was  a  de- 
termined and  effective  opponent  of  the  discipline 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  monasteries, 
and  which  even  allowed  abbots  to  cudgel  dis- 
obedient monks.    '*  A  fine  education."  he  once' 
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replied  to  an  abbot,  who  complained  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  his  educational  efforts,  '*  which  edu- 
cates man  to  animals !  Because  they  receive  from 
you  no  mark  of  love  and  kindness,  they  mistrust 
you,  8iisjx?ct  you  of  malignity  and  hatred,  and 
can  only  face  you  with  lowered  looks  and  averted 
eyes."  An  edition  of  Ansehn's  complete  works, 
also  containing  his  life,  by  liis  friend  and  com- 
panion PMmer,  was  publishtHl,  in  1 744,  in  Yen- 
ice  [Opera  omnhi.  2  vols.). — See  Moiulkk,  An- 
Sf'lm's  Leheu  nnd Si'hriftt>n  (Tuh.Qufirtalachri/t, 
1820,1827):  Hasjjk,  A/tspfm  ran  Canterhurtf, 
(2  vols..  1H43 — 52;  an  abridged  Knglish  trans- 
lation by  TuRNKR,  Ix)ndon,lH(JO);  Vu.  hk  Ukml- 
SAT,  St.  Afise/me  ile  CanUri'herij  (Paris,  1802]. 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE,  at  Vellow  .Spnngs, 
Oreen  Co.,  Ohio,  was  incoq)orated  in  1852.  Its 
buildings,  which  were  erected  at  a  cost  of 
^150,000,  have  a  pleasant  and  healthful  situa- 
tion, lliis  institution  is  designed  to  affonl  the 
means  of  a  useful  education,  at  small  expense,  to 
both  sexes.  Its  cliai-ter  forbids  the  teacliing  of 
sectarian  dogmas ;  but  the  instruction  is  giv^en 
in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  liberal  Chris- 
tianity. Its  first  president  was  Horace  Mjum 
(1853 — 59).  He  was  succeeded  by  lliomas 
HiU,  D.  U.  (1859—02),  Geoi^  W.  Hosmer, 
D.  I).  (1800 — 72);  and  since  then,  the  college  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Prof,  l^klward  Orton 
and  Samuel  C.  Derby,  A.  M.,  acting  presidents. 
Ita  endowment  is  upward  of  $120,000.  It  has  a 
preparatory  and  collegiate  department ;  and  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  select  any  studies  from  its 
curriculimi  which  they  are  able  to  pursue  with 
advantage,  and  receive  a  certificate  for  the  same, 
after  passing  a  satisfactonr  examination.  In  this 
respect,  the  institution  affords  the  advantages  of 
the  best  academies.  It  has  a  musical  institute 
under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty,  and  a  li- 
bi*ary  of  5000  volumes.  The  number  of  students 
in  1874  was  about  100.  llie  co-education  of  the 
sexes  has  been  very  successful  in  this  institution. 
The  annual  tuition  fee  is  837. 

ANTIPATHY.  This  term,  the  opposite  of 
sympath/,  denotes  the  instinctive  dislike  which 
is  felt  towards  some  i)ersons  on  account  of  cer- 
tain j)ecuharities  of  temi)cmment,  dispjjsition, 
manners,  etc.  'i'he  natural  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent persons  show  remarkable  diversities  in 
this  resixjct.  •  Some  seem  to  exert  a  kind  of 
magnetic  influence,',  which  attracts  aiid  engages 
othera.  and  by  means  of  which  they  immediately 
gain  the  g(xxl-will  and  affection  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  bnmght  into  communication. 
Others,  on  the  cont^ar}^  ap^x^ar  to  n.*j)el.  as  it 
were,  all  who  ajjjn-rjach  them,  and  ai-e  obliged, 
therefore,  to  make  .si)e^Mal  effort  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  g(jf>;l-will  of  their  aivS(j(nates.  Frank- 
ness and  (randor  ten<l  t^)  inspire  confidence;  while 
an  exhibition  of  reserve  and  shyness  produces 
aversion  anil  dLstnLst.  Shy.  secretive  i)ei'sons 
Htri ve  to  avoid  others,  and  are  instinctively  avoidetl. 
They  naturally  protluce  antipathy.  Hatred  is 
i?Tigrrnd«*re<l  in  the  mind  towards  those  who  com- 
tuh  [iT^itive  acts  of  injury,  wrong,  or  crime;  but 
UnM  i«  to  be  diatinguiiAed  from  antipathy,  which 


is  an  instinctive  dislike.  Such  a  feeling  is  apt 
to  exist  on  a  first  acquaintance  only,  and  is  often 
dismissed  subsequently  as  a  preiucfice.  No  per- 
son can  succeed  in  teaching  children,  who  ix)8- 
sesses  an  unfortunate  temperament  or  mental  con- 
stitution of  this  kind,  and  such  a  one  should  seek 
other  employment ;  sinc»e  all  real  success  in  prac- 
tical education,  depending  as  it  does  upon  in- 
spiring the  minds  of  pupils  with  love,  esteem,  and 
confidence,  must  be  founded  ujx)u  the  opposite 
quality,  sympathy.   (See  Sympathy.) 

APHOBISMS,  Educational.  The  expres- 
sion of  general  truths  in  the  form  of  aphorisms 
lias  some  advantages  over  more  extended  state- 
ments, piirticularly  in  their  brevity,  pithiness, 
and  i)oint.  The  understanding  grasj)S  them 
as  the  keys  to  practical  I'ules.  and  as  guides  in 
conduct ;  and  the  memory  more  reiidily  retains 
them.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  uninfonned, 
untniined  mind,  that  such  expressions  are  of  the 
grt»ateat  use,  but  to  those  who,  having  alnwly  ac- 
quired by  ex}KTience  and  reflection  a  good  store 
of  facts  and  ideas  uj)on  the  subject  treated,  are 
glad  to  find  them  concentrated,  as  it  were,  in 
these  small  and  convenient  verbal  repositories. 
No  subject  is  richer  in  such  aphorisms  than 
education  ;  and  to  no  one  will  their  study  and 
acquisition  prove  more  serviceable  than  to  the 
practical  teacher,  eager  to  avail  himself  of  the 
treasured  ex^)erience  of  others.  In  these  scintil- 
lations of  wisdom,  struck  out  from  the  miuds  of 
ancient  and  modem  sa^,  philosophers,  and  edu- 
cators, will  be  found  an  illumination  sufficient  pei^ 
liaps  to  ^de  the  humble  explorer  in  the  fiela  of 
l)edagogical  lore,  to  the  true  path  to  professional 
success,  as  well  as  to  the  temple  of  specolatiye 
and  practical  truth.  The  few  here  given  have 
been  selected  not  only  for  their  appodtenesB,  but 
for  their  value  as  the  exponents  to  correct  educa- 
tion and  teaching,  llieir  arrangement  by  topics 
will  not  only  serve  to  divest  them  collectively 
of  their  fragmentary  character,  but  render  them 
easy  of  reference  and  application.  In  n^ard  to  the 
value  of  aj)horisms  in  general,  Coleridge  remarks: 
"  Exclusively  of  the  abstract  sciences,  the  lar- 
gest and  worthiest  jjortion  of  our  knowledge 
consists  of  aphorisms ;  and  the  greatest  and  best 
of  men  is  but  an  aphorism." 

I.    V&lue  of  Eduoation. 

Man  cannot  propose  a  higher  or  holier  object 
for  his  study  than  e<lucation  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  education. — ^Plato. 

Man  becomes  what  he  is  princijwlly  by  edu- 
cation, which  pertains  to  the  whole  of  life. — PukTo. 

>Ian  becomes  what  he  is  by  nature,  habit,  instruc- 
tion ;  the  last  two  together  constitute  education,  and 
must  id  ways  accoinjmny  each  other. —Abistxttle. 

There  is  within  evei-^'  mind  a  divine  ideal,  the 
t>i)e  after  which  he  wtis  created,  the  germs  of  a 
perfect  x>ers()n  ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  eaucatiou  to 
favor  anil  direct  these  germs. — Kant. 

Man  is  the  product  of  his  education.  — 

HeLVKI'IUSp 

A  right-directed  system  of  education  is  a  moral 
power  in  the  mind,  second  only  to  that  creating 
energ}'  that  formed  and  sustains  in  existence  its 
material  frame-work. — A.  B.  Cbaio. 
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Of  aU  the  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  out  of 
ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not, 
bj  their  education. — LocidB. 

Education  is  to  inspire  the  love  of  truth,  as  the 
supreme  good,  and  to  clarify  the  vision  of  the 
intellect  to  discern  it — IL  Mann. 

Education  is  the  one  living  fountain  which 
most  water  every  part  of  the  social  garden,  or  its 
beauty  withers,  and  fades  away. — E.  Evebett. 

n.    Soopa  of  Bdaoation. 

The  object  of  education  is  not  external  show 
and  splendor,  but  inward  development — Seneca. 

A  good  education  consists  in  giving  to  the  body 
.^  and  the  soul  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  ore 
susceptible. — PliATO. 

E<lu(^tion  can  improve  nature,  but  not  com- 
*    pletcly  change  it— Abktotle. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  education  is  to 
render  the  mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for 
discovering,  applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  under 
which  God  has  placed  the  universe. — WAYiiAND. 

The  first  principle  of  human  culture,  the 
foundation-stone  of  all  but  false,  imaginary  cul- 
ture, is,  that  men  must,  before  every  oflier  tiling, 
be  trained  to  do  somewhat  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
the  living  force  of  a  new  man  can  bo  awakened, 
enkindled,  and  purified  into  victorious  clear- 
ness.— Cabltlb. 

The  object  of  education  ought  to  be  to  develop 
in  the  individual  all  the  perfection  of  which  he  is 
capable.  — Kant. 

1  call  that  education  which  embraces  the  cult- 
ure of  the  whole  man,  with  all  lus  faculties — sub- 
jecting his  senses,  his  understanding,  and  his  pas- 
sions to  reason  and  to  conscience.  — Fellenbebo. 

I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that 
J    which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully, 
magnanimously,  all  the  ofiices,  both  private  and 
pablic,  of  peace  and  war. — Milton. 

All  true  education  is  a  growth;  the  mind  is  not 
a  mere  capacity  to  be  fill^  like  a  granaiy ;  it  is  a 
r  power  to  be  developed. — J.  P.  Wickebsham. 

The  object  of  education  is  rather  to  form  a  per- 
fect character,  than  to  qualify  for  any  particular 
station  or  offica — A  Potteb. 

The  educator  should  not  so  much  form  and 

instill,  as  develop  and  call  out — Mighaelis. 

-i  The  school  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity. — 

Comemius. 
m.    Teidwr  and  Papil. 

Nature  without  instruction  is  blind;  instruc- 
tion without  nature  is  faulty  ;  practice  without 
either  of  them  is  imperfect — ^Plutabch. 

The  fittest  time  for  children  to  learn  anything, 
is  when  their  minds  are  in  tune,  and  well-<lispos- 
ed  to  it — Locke. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  examine  and 
thoroughly  sift  everv  thing  he  reads,  and  lodge 
nothing  in  his  head  upon  simple  authority  and 
upon  trust — Montaigne. 

Let  the  child  learn  what  is  appropriate  for  his 
Tears,  and  not  precociously  what  he  ought  to 
laam  afterwards. — Bousseau. 

To  learn  is  to  proceed  from  something  that  is 
known  to  the  knowledge  of  something  unknown.  — 

COMENICS. 

Pervenseness  in  the  pupil  is  often  the  effect  of 
fipowardness  in  the  teacher. — Locke. 

The  great  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep 
file  attentioB  of  his  scholar ;  whilst  he  has  that, 
be  is  sore  to  advance  as  fiist  as  the  learner's  ability 
win  oaiiy  him. — ^Locxb. 


It  is  the  teacher's  chazaoter  that  determines  the 
character  of  the  school;  not  what  he  does  so 
much  as  what  he  is.  The  maxim  is  a  true  one: 
Ab  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school J.  Cubbie. 

Teachers  should  observe  the  following  rules:— 

1.  Never  to  correct  a  child  in  anger. 

2.  Never  to    deprive  a    child   of  anything 
without  returning  it 

3.  Never  to  break  a  promise. 

4.  Never  to  overlook  a  fault 

5.  In  all  things,  to  set  before  the  child  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation. — Weldebspin. 

It  matters  not  how  learned  the  teacher's  own 
mind  may  be,  and  how  well  replenished  with 
ideas,  and  how  widely  soever  he  sees  them,  there 
is  a  power  beyond  this  necessarv,  to  produce 
copies  of  these  ideas  on  the  minds  of  others. — 

A  K.  Gbaig. 

Those  studies  should  be  regarded  as  primary, 
that  teach  young  persons  to  Imow  what  they  are 
seeing,  and  to  see  what  they  otherwise  would  fail 
to  see.— J.  S.  Blackie. 

Long  discourses  and  philosophical  reasonings, 
at  beet,  amaze  and  confound,  but  do  not  instruct 
children.  — Locke. 

It  is  as  important  how  children  learn,  as  what 
they  learn. — Db.  Mayo. 

A  skillful  master  who  has  a  child  placed  under 
his  care,  will  begin  by  sounding  well  the  character 
of  his  genius  and  natural  parts. — Qutntilian. 

Bules  should  not  be  set  before  examples. — 

COMENIUSb 

Actual  intuition  is  better  than  demonstration. — 

CoMENiua 

At  first  it  is  no  great  matter  how  much  you 
learn,  but  how  well  you  learn  it — Ebasbius. 

Study  is  the  bane  of  childhood,  the  fdiment  of 
youth,  the  indulgence  of  manhood,  and  the 
restoration  of  age. — W.  S.  Landob. 

A  teacher  ought  to  know  of  every  thing  much 
more  than  the  learner  can  be  expected  to  acquire. 
He  must  know  things  in  a  master^  way,  curious- 
ly, nicely,  and  in  tlieir  reasona — E.  Evebett. 

The  teacher  should  create  an  interest  in  study, 
incite  curiosity,  promote  inquiry,  prompt  investi- 
gation, inspire  self-confidence,  give  hints,  make 
suggestions,  and  tempt  pupils  on  to  tiy  their 
strength  and  test  their  skilL— J.  P.  Wickebsham. 

There  is  frequently  more  to  be  learned  from  the 
unexpected  questions  of  a  child,  than  from  the 
discourse  of  men  who  talk  in  a  road,  according 
to  the  notions  they  liave  borrowed  and  the  prej- 
udices of  tlieir  iMlucatioii. — iiOCKE. 

From  every  thing  noble  the  mind  receives 
seeds,  which  are  vivified  by  admonition  and  in- 
struction, as  a  light  breath  kindles  up  the  spark 
in  the  ashes. — Seneca. 

Curiosity  in  children  is  but  an  appetite  after 
knowledge  ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  thom,  not  only  as  a  sign,  but  as  the  great  in- 
strument nature  htw  provided  to  remove  that 
ignorance  they  were  bom  with.  — Locke. 

Clearness  of  ideas  must  be  cultivati'd  by  exer- 
cising the  intuition,  and  the  pupil  must  be  edu- 
cated to  independent  activity  in  the  use  of  his 
own.  imderstanding. — Senbca. 

Ideas  before  words ;  principles  before  niles ; 
the  judgment  before  the  memory  ;  inci<lental  in- 
formation before  systematic ;  reading  before 
spelling ;  the  sounds  of  the  letters  before  their 
names ;  and,  on  the  whole,  nature  before  art — 

*  A.  B.  Cbaio. 
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Thsnbool  sboaH  eantioiiBly  bevaie  of  making 
■Ksriiea  lo  the  arrogant  requirements  of  the 
flpnit  of  the  age;  which,  when  it  takes  a  wrong 
mreetion,  promotes  nonsense,  and  destxes  to  stndy 
by  steam. — Stot. 

Aronse  in  the  child  the  all-powerftd  sense  of 
the  nniyerse,  and  the  man  will  raise  himself  above 
the  world  ;   the  eternal  oyer  the  changeable. — 

AIGBTEB. 

The  process  of  enlightening  the  mind  should 
not  be  like  lightning  in  the  night,  giving  a 
strong  light  for  a  moment,  bat  only  blinding  by 
it,  and  then  leaving  every  thing  dark  again  ;  but 
like  daybreak,  which  renders  every  thing  gradu- 
ally light— J.  A.  FiscmcB. 

Human  perfection  is  the  grand  aim  of  all  well- 
directed  education:  the  teacher  should  have  ever 
present  with  him  his  ideal  man  whose  perfections 
he  would  realize  in  the  children  committed  to 
his  care,  as  the  sculptor  would  realize  the  pure 
forms  of  his  imagination  on  the  rough  marble  that 
lies  unchiseled  before  him.— J.  P.  Wiokebshabc 

IV.    Tnuning  and  Habii 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart   from   it  — 

SoiiOMON. 

Training  is  developing  according  to  an  idea. — 

SCUWABZ. 

No  teaching  or  lecturing  will  suffice  without 
training  or  doing.  — Stow. 

Ton  cannot  by  all  the  lecturing  in  the  world 
enable  a  man  to  make  a  shoe. — Da.  Johnson. 

Nature  develops  all  the  human  faculties  by 
practice,  and  their  growth  depends  upon  their 
exercisa  — Pbstalozzl 

The  intellect  is  perfected  not  by  knowledge, 
hot  by  activity. — Aristotle. 

The  end  of  philosophy  is  not  knowledge,  but 
the  energy  conversant  about  knowledge. — Aais- 


The  great  thing  to  be  minded  in  education  is, 
what  habits  you  settle. — Locke. 

Infinite  good  comes  from  goo<l  habits  ;  which 
must  result  from  the  common  influence  of  exam- 
ple, intercourse,  knowledge,  and  actual  experience: 
moralitv  taught  by  good  morals. — Plato. 

It  is  habit  which  gives  men  the  real  possession 
of  the  wisdom  which  they  have  acquired,  and 
gives  enduring  strength  in  it — Ptthagoba.s. 

A  man  is  not  educated  until  he  has  the  ability 
to  summon,  on  an  emergency,  his  mental  powers 
in  vigorous  exercise,  to  effect  his  proposed  ob- 
ject— D.  Websteb. 

The  great  result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with 
just  vision  to  discern,  with  free  force  to  do;  the 
grand  HchoolnmHtor  is  Practice. — Carlylb. 

Habit  is  a  power  which  it  is  not  left  to  our  op- 
tion to  coll  mto  existence  or  not;  it  is  given  to 
us  to  use  or  abuse,  but  we  cannot  prevent  its 
working.— J.  Curbie. 

The  miDd.  impreaiible  and  toft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  Bhcj  hears  and  sees. 
And  through  life's  labjrrinth  holds  fast  the  clew 
That  education  gave  her,  fklso  or  true.— Cowpke. 

V.    Development  of  the  Faeolties. 

All  our  knowledge  originates  with  the  senses, 
proceeds  thence  to  the  understanding,  and  ends 
with  the  reason,  which  is  subordinate  to  no 
hi^^r  authority  in  us,  in  working  up  intuitions, 
and  bringing  them  within  the  higneet  unity  of 
thought — Kastt. 


Tbe  power  of  leflaotioii.  it  is  wdl  known,  is 
the  last  of  our  inteUeetoal  fiumlties  thai  nnfcids 
itself ;  and,  in  by  liur  the  g^ter  number  of  i»- 
dividuals,  it  never  unfolds  itsdf  in  any  oomider- 
able  degree. — ^D.  Stxwabt. 

Clearness  of  ideas  must  be  cultivated  by  exer- 
oising  the  intuition,  and  the  pupil  must  be  edu- 
cated to  independent  activity  in  the  use  of  his 
own  understanding.— NxnfETipB. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  growth  and  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind  are  as  definite,  and  as 
general  in  their  application,  as  those  which  ap- 
ply to  the  material  universe  ;  and  a  true  system 
of  education  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge 
and  application  of  these  laws. — J.  Henbt. 

Knowledge  begins  with  perception  by  the 
senses;  and  this  is,  by  the  power  of  concepti(»i, 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Then  the  under- 
standing, by  an  induction  from  these  single  con- 
ceptions, forms  general  truths,  or  ideas ;  and 
lastly,  certain  knowledge  arises  from  the  result  of 
judgments  upon  what  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. —Comemiub. 

The  mind  may  be  as  much  drawn  into  a  habit 
of  observation  and  reflection  from  a  well-directed 
lesson  on  a  pin,  as  from  the  science  of  astron- 
omy.— A.  K.  Ckaig. 

During  early  childhood  enough  is  done  if 
mental  vivacity  be  maintained. — L  Tatiob. 

The  conceptive  facultv  is  the  earliest  develop- 
ed, and  the  first  to  reach  its  maturity;  it  more- 
over supplies  materials  and  a  basis  for  eveiy 
other  mental  operation. — I.  Tatix)B. 

VI  Language. 

Things  and  words  should  be  studied  together, 
but  things  especially,  as  being  the  object  both  ol 
the  understanding  and  of  language.— Gomeniub. 

He  who  has  no  knowledge  of  things  will  not 
be  helped  by  a  knowledge  of  words.— Luther. 

The  signs  of  thought  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  thought  itself,  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, in  its  highest  form,  is  the  study  of  the 
processes  of  pure  intellect — ^E.  Everbtt. 

Speech  and  knowleilge  should  proceed  with 
equal  steps. — Com£NIU& 

We  cannot  express  in  words  the  thousandth 
part  of  what  we  actually  think,  but  only  a  few 
points  of  the  rapid  stream  of  Uiought,  from  the 
crests  of  its  highest  waves. — Zschokes. 

Language  is  the  sheath  in  which  ia  kept  the 
sword  of  me  mind  ;  the  casket  in  which  we  pre- 
serve our  jewel ;  the  vessel  in  which  we  secure 
our  drink  ;  the  store-house  where  we  lay  up  oar 

food. — LUTHEE. 

Thinking  is  aided  by  language,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  dependent  upon  it  as  its  most  efficient 
instrument  and  auxiliary. — N.  Pobteb. 

VIL    Solf-BdaeatioiL 

The  primary  principle  of  education  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  pupil  to  self-activity — the  do- 
ing nothing  for  him  which  he  is  able  to  do  for 
himself.— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  peculiar  importance  of  the  eduoation  of 
childhood  lies  in  the  consideration,  that  it  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  subsequent  self-education 
of  manhood. — J.  Cubbie. 

Self-activity  is  the  indispexisable  oonditionof 
improvement ;  and  education  ia  only  educatian — 
that  is,  accomplishes  its  purposes,  only  b^r  affoid- 
ing  objects  and  supplying  materials  to  tlus  spon- 
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•dnoftto  liiiMelf.--8ir  w.  Hamzlidx. 

Hie  flhild  leania  mare  by  his  fomtb  y^mt,  Una 
the  philosopher  ftl  any  Babee^uent  period  of  his 
life;  he  kttnis  to  Mt&x.  tax  intelli^ble  sign  to  every 
oolirBid  object  and  inward  emotion,by  a  gentle  im- 
pnlae  imparted  by  his  line  to  the  air.  — £.  Eyebbtt. 

If  all  tne  means  of  education  which  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  world,  and  if  all  the  philosophers  and 
teachers  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  were  to  be 
colleoted  together,  and  made  to  bring  their  com- 
bined efforts  to  bear  apon  an  individual,  all  they 
eonld  do  would  be  to  afford  the  opportunity  of 
impiovemani  — DBofiaANDO. 

ym.    Moral  BdneaiioiL 

The  best-trained  head  along  with  a  corrupt 
is  like  a  temple  built  over  a  den  of  rob- 
beis. — Tboheb. 

Head  and  heart  constitute  together  the  being 
of  man,  and  he  who  is  sound  m  one  only  is  a 
cripple.  —  Stot. 

It  holds  as  a  rule  in  mental  as  well  as  in  moml 
education,  that  the  learner  should  be  habituated 
to  what  is  right  before  he  is  exercised  in  judging 
what  is  wrong. — J.  Gubbie. 

If  you  can  get  into  children  a  love  of  credit, 
and  an  apprehension  of  shame  and  diHgrnce,  you 
have  put  into  them  the  true  principle,  which  will 
constantly  work,  and  incline  them  to  the  right  — 


Man  may  be  said  originally  to  be  inclined  to 
all  vices  ;  for  he  has  desires  and  instincts  which 
influence  him,  although  his  reason  impels  him 
in  an  opposite  direction. — Kant. 

In  my  opinion,  the  first  lesson  which  should 
quicken  the  understanding  of  the  young,  should 
be  intended  to  form  their  morals  and  their 
perceptions  ;  to  teach  them  to  know  themselves, 
to  live  well  and  to  die  well. — Montaigne. 

Direct  teaching  on  moral  ideas  and  principles 
is  an  important  part  of  instruction.  — Heoel. 

FWth  in  Gk>d  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and 
all  blessings,  and  is  nature's  road  to  the  pure 
education  of  man.  — Pestalozzi. 

He  that  will  have  his  son  have  a  respect  for  him 
and  his  orders,  must  have  a  great  reverence  for  hia 
BOD.  ''Maxima  debetur  pneris  reverentia. " — Locke. 

A  properly  conducted  school  is  a  sort  of  moral 
gymnasium,  preparatory  to  the  great  struggle  on 
the  arena  of  life. — A.  R.  Cbaio. 

Mcnality  is  in  infiuicy  founded  on  the  authority 
of  the  parent,  acting  with  the  support  of  habit  and 
association;  what  he  commands  is  law;  the  virtue 
of  duldhood  is  summed  up  in  obedience. — Cubrie. 

In  man,  the  ideal  is  older  than  the  actiioL  Tlie 
loflly  lies  nearer  the  child  than  the  debased.  We 
measure  time  bv  the  stars,  and  reckon  by  the 
clock  of  the  sun,  before  we  do  by  the  city  clock. — 

Bichter. 

liove  awakens  love ;  and  a  cold  and  heartless 
education  usually  produces  a  pupil  of  the  same 
character. — J.  A.  racHEB. 

Children  should  live  in  their  paradise,  as  did  our 
first  parents,  those  truly  first  children. — ^Bousseau. 

DL    IKidpUne  and  Government. 

Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest ; 
jea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thv  souL  — Soix)mon. 

He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son  ;  but  he  | 
liiat  loveth  nim  chasteneth  him  betimes.— ^ix)- 


No  ttJihm  inflicts  hia  serereat  pvauAmmk  v%> 
til  he  has  tried  all  other  mieana. — Skmboa. 

A  principal  point  in  education  is  <^igftmi^tii^^ 
whion  is  intended  to  break  the  self-will  ot  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  the  rooting  out  of  their  natural 
low  tendencies. — Hbqel. 

There  is  one,  and  but  one  fault,  for  whieh 
children  should  be  beaten  ;  and  that  is  obstinapy 
or  rebellion. — Locke. 

Beating  is  the  worst,  and,  therefore,  the  last 
means  to  be  used  in  the  correction  of  children.— 

LocaoL 

The  shame  of  the  whipping,  and  not  the  pain, 
should  be  the  greatest  purt  of  the  punishment-^ 

LocxB. 

No  frighted  water-fowl,  whose  plumage  the 
bullet  of  the  sportsman  has  just  grazed,  dives 
Quicker  beneath  the  surface,  than  a  child's  spirit 
darts  from  your  eye  when  you  have  filled  it  with 
the  sentiment  of  fear.— H.  Mann. 

A  school  can  be  governed  only  by  patient,  en- 
lightened, Christian  love,  the  master  principle  of 
our  natures.  It  softens  the  ferocitv  of  the  savage; 
it  melts  the  felon  in  his  cell.  In  tne  management 
of  children  it  is  the  great  source  of  influence  ; 
and  the  teacher  of  youth,  though  his  mind  be  a 
store-house  of  knowledge,  is  ignorant  of  the  first 
principle  of  his  art,  if  he  has  not  embraced  this 
08  an  elemental  maxim. — £.  Everett. 

Angry  feelings  in  a  teacher  beget  angry  feelings 
in  a  pupil ;  and  if  they  are  repeated  day  after  day, 
they  will  at  last  rise  to  obstinacy,  to  obduracy 
and  incorrigibleness. — H.  Mann. 

The  evil  of  corporal  punishment  is  less  than 
the  evil  of  insubordination  or  disobedience. — 

H.  Mann. 

It  is  the  teacher's  dutv  to  establish  authority  ; 
peaceably,  indeed,  if  he  may,— forcibly  if  he 
must. — D.  P.  Page. 

There  are  usually  easier  avenues  to  the  heart, 
than  that  which  is  found  through  the  integuments 
of  the  body. — D.  P.  Page. 

Several  collections  of  educational  aphorisms 
may  be  found  in  Harnard's  Americdu  Joumad 
of  Kdumtion  (passim). — iSee.  also  Wohlfabth, 
Pedfigogicfil  Trefisnre-Cdsket  (Fdd/ufogiscJies 
ScJuitzkaMein,  Gotha.  IB.*)?),  translated  in  Bar- 
nard's Joumril'y  also  the  siune,  republished 
from  Barnard's  Journal,  entitleii  Etfiicational 
Aphorisms  ami  SutjyesUons,  Aticient  and 
Modern. 

APPARATUS,  School.— The  work  of  in- 
struction in  school  is  very  greatly  facilitated  by 
sutficient  and  appropriate  api)aratu8,  such  as 
blackboards,  slates,  globes,  iiia^is,  charts,  etc. 
This  is  especially  required  in  the  teaching  of 
children  in  classes,  as  in  common  schools.  By 
this  means,  the  sense  of  sight  being  addressed,, 
the  impressions  made  are  clearer  and  more  du- 
rable. Besides,  the  concrete  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  alwtract,  by  the  use  of  suitable  ap- 
paratus ;  and,  in  the  first  stages  of  education,  the 
former  is  almost  exclusively  to  be  employed,  since 
abstract  principles  or  truths  are  not  compre- 
hended by  the  young  mind,  except  upon  a  suifi- 
ciently  extensive  baais  of  concrete  facts.  Thus, 
by  means  of  the  nmueral  frame,  the  various  rudi- 
mental  combinations  of  numbers  are  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  young  pupil,  in  conne'  tion 
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with  actual  objects ;  and  in  this  manner  a  clear 
idea  is  given  of  those  processes  which,  merely  by 
abstract  statements  of  the  truths,  would  scarcely 
be  apprehended  at  all.  Of  course,  the  teacher 
should  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  use  of  such 
apparatus  beyond  its  proper  limits ;  since  the 
pupil's  mind  is  gradually  to  be  accustomed  to 
conceive  clearly  the  truth  of  abstract  propositions 
without  regard  to  their  concrete  applications. 

Every  stage  or  grade  of  school  instruction 
must  have  its  appropriate  ajiparatus.  Infant  iu- 
stniction  requires  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
simple  ap])aratiis  {gifts)  in  order,  by  natural 
methods,  to  aid  the  development  of  the  child's 
mind.  (See  Kindergarten.)  The  primary 
school  should  be  supplied  with  a  numeral  frame, 
blackboards,  slates,  and  pencils  for  the  use  of  the 
children,  a  box  of  forms,  speUing  and  reading 
charts,  color  cliarts,  pictures  of  animals,  etc.:  and, 
when  elementary  geography  is  taught,  simple 
maps  and  a  small  globe.  For  this  purpose,  one 
that  may  be  divided  into  hemispheres  (Hand 
HemisjAere  Globe)  is  best :  since  by  means  of  it 
the  relation  of  the  planisi>here  maps  to  the  globe 
may  be  clearly  shown.  (r?ee  Globes.)  A  simple 
relief  globe  is  also  of  great  service  at  this  stage. 
Other  in^nious  and  attractive  apparatus  hB& 
been  devised  to  aid  the  work  of  tne  primary 
school  teacher,  to  which  a  special  reference  \&  not 
needed.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  instruc- 
tion, the  use  of  any  other  than  the  ordinary  ap- 
paratus, such  as  the  blackboard,  maps,  globes,  etc., 
becomes  leas  and  leas  necesBaiy,  except  in  the 
teaching  of  certain  special  subjects;  as  higher 
arithmetic,  mensuration,  astronomy,  and  other  de- 
partments of  natural  science.  For  such  pur- 
poses, the  cube-root  blocks  and  other  geometrical 
solids,  a  tellurian,  an  orrery,  etc.,  will  oe  of  great 
value.  Charts  of  physiology,  history,  etc.,  are 
scarcely  to  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  teaching 
of  natural  science,  very  expensive  and  compli- 
cated apparatus  is*  not  at  first  required  Indeed, 
the  simpler  it  is,  the  better ;  since  the  use  of  such 
appliances  will  incite  the  pupil  himself  to  experi- 
ment with  those  simple  contrivances  which  his 
own  powers  of  invention  wiU  enable  him  to  de- 
vise. Thus  the  use  of  the  lever  may  be  just  as 
well  explained  by  means  of  a  pen-holder  or  a 
pointer  as  by  a  polished  steel  rod  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  Nothing  marks  more 
fuUy  the  ability  of  the  teacher  than  adroitness 
in  availing  hiim!;(.*lf  of  all  common  resources  for 
the  purp<3so  of  iUustratiou.  Some  of  the  most 
imjwrtaiit  discoveries  in  physical  science  have 
been  made  with  very  rude  apparatus.  In  the  use 
of  aj)j>aratiis  to  illustrate  scientific  facts,  as  of 
the  glol)e,  tellurian,  or  orrery  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  iistn^nomy,  it  should  always  be  bonie  in 
muul  tliat  such  contrivances  cannot  supersede  the 
study  of  nature  itself.  Cumbrous  and  compli- 
cated ma^^-liincry.  without  an  attentive  obsen-ation 
of  tlie  natural  phenomena  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  explain,  rather  serve  to  give  false 
notions  than  to  ini|)art  correct  ideas  of  the  actual 
facts.  The  latter  must  be  clearly  grasped  by  the 
mind  as  facts  before  their  illustration  is  attempted 


by  means  of  artificial  contrivances.  This  depends 
upon  an  important  principle  which  the  teacher 
should  be  careful  to  recognize  and  apply.  (See 
Blackboard, and  Numeral  Frame.) 

APPOBTIONMENT.     See  School  Fund. 

ATIABTAN  SCHOOLS.  The  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  situated  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  has  an  area  of  1.218,798  square 
miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  5,000,000. 
Of  late,  the  Arabs  have  been  of  but  little  account 
in  the  annals  of  education  as  well  as  in  political 
history.  In  former  centuries,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  occuj)ied,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  promi- 
nent position.  Arabia  was  the  birthplace  of 
Islamism,  which,  in  its  d(X?trinal  and  ethical 
pecuharities.  bears  the  most  evident  marks  of  the 
people  among  whom,  and  the  country  in  which, 
it  originated.  With  the  rapid  S])read  of  this 
religion,  the  Arabs  became  a  powerful  people, 
extending  their  |)olitical  rule  far  beyond  tiieir 
original  borders.  Large  empires  were  founded 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe;  and  science  and  the 
arts  kept  pace  in  their  development  with  the  in- 
crease of  political  power.  The  Arabian  schools 
of  the  cahphate.  and,  later,  those  founded  by  the 
Moors,  in  Spain,  not  only  attained  a  worid- 
wide  reputation,  but.  for  a  time,  were  generally 
recognized  as  eclipsing  all  other  literary  institu- 
tions. The  prosperity  of  these  schools  began 
during  the  rule  of  the  dynashr  of  the  Ommiyades. 
These  monarchs  transferrea  their  residenoe  to 
Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  chief  seat  of  Greek  literature,  appoint- 
ed many  Greeks  and  Syrians  as  surveyors,  archi- 
tects, and  physicians ;  and  brou^t  the  Arabian 
mind  into  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Syrians.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ab- 
baasides.  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Ommiyades 
in  750,  were  still  more  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  literature  among  the 
Arabs.  A  large  munber  of  (jireek  authora  were 
translated  into  ^Vrabic ;  and  in  medical  literature 
the  Arabs  became  so  proficient,  that  throu^  the 
middle  ages  they  were  regarded  as  the  highest 
authorities.  Soon  the  Arabian  schools  were  also 
regarded  as  superior  to  all  others  in  roathematicB 
and  astronomy.  A  translation  of  Aristotle  had 
a  far  reaching  influence  upon  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Arabian  mind.  The  teachings  of  Aris- 
totle not  only  became  the  basis  of  Arabic  j^os- 
ophy.  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Arabian 
schools,  the  study  of  this  great  Greek  philosopher 
became  popular  among  the  Jews  in  Spain  and, 
subsequently,  generally  among  the  Jews  and 
Christians  of  Kurojx?.  ITie  highest  prosperity 
was  attained  by  the  -Arabian  Schools  in  Spain. 
In  the  high  schools  of  Cordova,  Toledo,  Sala- 
manca, and  vSeville.  nearly  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  Mohammedan  theology  and  law. 
mathematics,  astronomy,  history  and  geography, 
grannnar  and  rhetoric,  medicine  and  philosophy, 
were  taught.  In  these  schools,  Jewish,  Moham- 
meilan,  and  Christian  teachers  worked  harmoni- 
ously together.  The  students  lived  in  colleges,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  had  to  pass  examinations.  The 
teachers  sometimes  employed  substitutes.  In  tha 
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lower  schools,  which  were  mostly  connected  with  on  that  subject  is  the  ffamlbiich  iler  Arckcpologie 
mosques,  the  pupils  often  received  their  dothing  by  K.  0.  Muetj^er  (3d  edit.,  by  Welcker,  Bres- 
and  board  gratuitously.  The  fame  of  the  Arabian  lau,  1846).  An  English  work  on  the  subject  is 
schools  in  Spain  attracted  students  from  all  parts  Westropp's  Handbook  of  Archceology  (Lond., 
of  Christian  Europe,  who  were  anxious  to  acquaint '  1869).  Biblical  archaeology  and  ecclesiastical  or 
themselves  with  the  Greek  and  Arabic  literature  (Christian  archaeology,  are  branches  of  theology, 
and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Among  the  The  former  treats  of  the  ancient  geography, 
many  celebrated  men  who  studied  there,  was  the  '  physical  condition,  and  ethnography,  and  the 
learned  Gerbert,  who  became  pope  under  the  I  general  antiquities  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
name  of  Sylvester  II.  Among  tne  results  which  j  countries ;  tJie  latter,  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
th'ise  students  brought  with  them  from  the  •  Christian  Church,  and  chiefly  of  the  early  his- 
Arabian  schools,  were  the  Arabic  numbers,  now  tory  of  C^hnstian  worship.  Works  on  biblical 
in  general  use  in  the  civilized  world.  At  the  archaeology  have  been  written  by  De  Wette, 
close  of  the  10th  century,  the  Arabian  schools  in  '  Scnoi js,  J  ahx,  RosEXMUEUiER,  Keil,  and  others ; 
Spain  b^an  to  decline,  and  the  downfall  of  the  i  on  C'hristian  archseology,  by  Bixcsham,  Pellicia, 
caUphate  of  Bagdad,  in  1258,  extinguished  the  •  ArousTi,  Binterim,  Kiieixwald,  Otte,  Hexry 
fame  of  their  Asiatic  schools.  (Philadelphia.    1837),  Riddle  (2d  edit,  Lond., 

In  Arabia,  at  present,  there  is  little  etlucation  1843),  Colemax.  (Ancient  Christianity  exempli- 
deserving  the  name.  Among  the  Bedouins,  fiedy  Philadeliihia.  1853).  At  many  of  the 
there  are  no  schools,  and  those  that  exist  in  the  '■  European  universities  and  theological  schools, 
towns  and  villages  are  only  of  a  very  elementary  special  courses  of  lectures  on  classic^,  biblical,  or 
character,  generally  connected  with  the  mosques,  C-hristian  archaeology  are  provided  for. 
and  dving  instruction  in  reading,  particularly  of  ARCHITECTURE.  See  Fixe  Arts. 
the  Koran,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arith-  ARCHITECTURE,  School.  See  School 
metic.  In  the  schools  connected  with  the  mosques,  ;  House. 

which  are  public  schools,  the  poorer  children  are  i  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  an  independ- 
taught  gratuitously;  but  besides  these  schools,  ent  state  of  South  America,  area  841,000  sq.m., 
there  are  private  seminaries  for  the  instruction  or,  if  we  add  the  territory  which  is  claimed  by 
of  children  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  A  both  the  iVi^ntine  Republic  and  Chili,  1,000,000 
private  teacher  for  children  and  young  slaves  is  aq.  m. ;  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
no  uncommon  part  of  the  domestic  establish-  1H()9,  1,879,410.  The  repubUc  is  growing  rap- 
ments  of  distinguished  families.  Inhere  is  no  idly,  the  incR'ase  of  jK)i)ulation  from  1836  to 
public  provision  for  the  education  of  women.  In  !  18H9  amounting  to  14fi  per  cent.  Since  1863, 
some  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  there  are    immigration  has  begun  to  assume  lai^  projwr- 


ooUeges  and  professional  schools,  in  which  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  medicine,  etc.,  are  taught. 
One  of  the  chief  studies  is  that  of  the  Arabic,  to 


tions.  While,  from  1863  to  1866.it  averaged 
annually  little  more  than  10,000,  it  reached,  in 
1870  and  the  following  years,  40,000.    The  for- 


enable  the  scholars  to  read  the  Koran  and  the  eign  element  is  esptK  ially  large  in  the  city  and 
commentaries  upon  it,  of  which  there  are  several;  province  of  Huenos  Ay  res.  and  a  considerable 
once  these  are  written  in  a  dialect  differing  in  }  number  of  prominent  ix)sitions  in  the  literary 
some  respects  from  that  now  in  general  use.  —  institutions  of  the  country  are  occupied  by  for- 
See  S<:hmidt,  Geschic?Ue  der  PdiUigogikj  vol.  ii.    eigners.     Almost  the  whole  native  population 


ARCHiEOLOGT     (from   apxaloc,   ancient, 
and  'k6yoqf  knowfedf/e,  science)  denotes  properly 


belongs  to  the  Roman  (^atholic  Churcn;  but  the 
immigrants  from  the  United  States,  (jreat  Brit- 


the  science  of  antiquities.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  |  ain,  (iermany.  and  Switzerland  have  established 
word,  it  would  embrace  the  history,  mythology,    a    number    of    Protestant    congregations    and 

schools.     To  these  a  few  native  congregations 


political  institutions,  religion,  commerce,  industry, 
Mterature,  and  fine  arts  of  ancient  times,  but  it  is 


have  been  added  by  the  Methodist  missionaries 


now  more  generally  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  |  from  the  United  States.  1  here  is  a  marked 
Some  writers,  especially  in  America,  apply  it  to  j  difference  between  the  population  of  the  towns, 
the  researches  into  the  primeval  period  of  man,  and  that  of  the  country.  The  former  are  gener- 
and,  in  particular,  into  the  history,  customs,  and  |  ally  civilized,  and  take  a  profound  interest  in 
remains  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  ooim-  i  education ;  but  the  ffauchos,  or  the  horsemen  of 
tiy.  Thus  the  mdians  in  thj  United  States  and  '  the  plain,  think  but  little  of  education  and  civili- 
the  Celts  in  (Jreat  Britain,  have  become  the  sub-    zation. 


jecta  of  profound  archaeological  research. — In 
(iermany  the  term  is  now  more  frequently  used 
todenote  the  science  of  the  monuments  which  are 
left  to  us  from  ancient  times,  and  especially  from 
(treek,  Etruscan,  and  Latin  antiquity.     As  the 


The  territory  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  after 
being  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  formed  a  part 
of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  till  1776,  when  the 
Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  was  crectcnl.  The  war 
of  independence  against  Spain  began  in  1810, 


ancient  monuments  contain  a  vast  amoimt  of  in- '  and  was  successfully  ended  in  1812.  In  1813,  a 
Cormation,  not  to  be  derived  from  classical  litera- 1  SoveR»ign  Assembly  was  convoked  ;  and  in  1817, 
tore,  archaeology  is  regarded  as  an  important ,  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
auxiliary  to  the  science  of  classical  pmlology.  \  La  Plata  was  formally  declared.  Tike  the  other 
The  founder  of  archaeolo^  as  a  special  science  |  republics  of  Spanish  America,  the  country  suf- 
was  Winckelminn ;  and  the  most  famous  work    fered  much  from  civil  wars.  From  1852  to  1860, 
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Buenos  Ayres  was  separated  from  the  oonfederar 
tkm  of  the  other  pro>'iDee8,  and  formed  an  in- 
dependent commonwealth.  More  recently,  the 
progress  of  the  country  has  been  greater  and  more 
npid  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  tSouth 
American  republics. 

As  early  as  1 605.  the  Jesuits  established  the 
university  of  Cordova,  which  soon  became  the 
literary  center  of  all  the  territory  lying  in  the 
Insin  of  the  Ia  Plata  river.  Of  course,  instruc- 
tion during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  especially  the 
Jesuits :  and  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
|>rimary  instruction.  After  the  expulsion  oi  the 
Jesuits,  in  1767.  the  university  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franciscans  and  greatly  declined. 
Though,  after  the  establishment  of  national  inde- 
pendence, there  were  not  wanting  those  who  fully 
appreciated  the  im|M>rtance  of  education,  and 
sought  to  devise  plans  for  its  future  development, 
the  progress  at  first  was  very  slow.  The  active 
progress  of  education  dates  from  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  Sept.  1H!»0,  which  still  rules 
the  country.  Among  the  first  provisions,  is  one 
for  securing  primary  e  lucation  m  every  province 
of  the  re])ublic,  making  this  an  essential  obliga- 
tion.  To  the  general  government  was  given  the 
power  to  dictate  plans  of  general  and  univereity 
education ;  and  a  special  ministerial  dei>artineut 
of  public  instruction  was  created.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  inilifFereuoe  of  the  people,  that  the 
go\*emment,  in  order  to  carry  out  its  plans  of  sec- 
ondary education,  was  compelled  not  only  to 
offer  instruction,  books,  and  all  other  necessarit^ 
free,  but  also  to  pay  the  pupils  for  the  trouble 
of  attending  school  and  studying  their  lessons. 
The  National  (^oUege  of  Huenos  Ayres  was 
founded  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution.  Scholarshipsi,  under  the  name  of 
oecfis,  were  established,  giving  to  the  student  a 
monthly  allowance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
in  gold.  About  the  same  time,  three  other  pro- 
Tincial  institutions,  the  (College  of  the  ITruguay 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  and  the  Cbllege 
and  the  University  of  (^ordova.  were  nationalized 
and  placed  u{)ou  a  similar  basis.  Up  to  1868, 
there  were  established  five  other  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  provinces  of  Tuounian,  .Salta,  Uata- 
marca.  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza:  and.  in  1868, 
^ve  others  were  added  in  ."^aii  Luis.  Ia  Rioja, 
Jujuy.  Santiago,  and  rorrientos.  In  1 H72.  there 
were  thirteen  colkHrus,  with  3697  students  and 
162  profetKora.  'Hie  colleges  are  visiteil  by  an 
insptnrtor  of  national  colleges,  who  is  himself  a 
government  emplt^ye. 

In  IHII,"),  the  national  government  took  its 
first  step  in  favor  of  primary  instniction.  distrib- 
uting 822,n(M)  ill  guld  among  the  various  prov- 
inces, for  the  puriKjse  of  promoting  a  popular 
movement  in  tins  dire<'tio«.  In  Ih^o  ami  i^»t)7. 
the  same  amount  was  vote!  bv  the  national  con- 
gress  for  this  puqnjst*.  In  .VugiLst  lH6H,  began 
the  a  Iministration  of  President  Sarmiento.  who 
has  done  more  for  the  promotion  of  eilucation 
than  an V  other  statesman  of  South  America.  Tlie 
progress  made  since  then  is  wonderful.    'ITie 


new  minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  Nioolii 
Avellaneda,  in  his  first  report  to  the  cangnm 
(1869),  earnestly  advocated  sweeping  reforms; 
and  the  work  of  carrying  out  these  reforms  was 
begun  energetically.  For  the  year  1869,  $1 15,000 
was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  pri- 
mary instruction;  for  1870,  ^95,000,  and  for  1871 
^15,000.  In  1871,  a  law  was  also  passed,  creft- 
ting  a  special  and  independent  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  primary-  instruction,  distributing  the 
]}roceeds  among  the  various  produces  in  propor- 
tion to  the  efforts  which  they  themselves  mi^t 
make.  This  law  took  effect  in  Januaiy  1873. 
In  1872,  primary  instruction  was  given  in  1088 
public  and  566  private  schools.  Ine  children  of 
school  age  (6  to  15)  numbered  468.987,  while 
the  number  of  those  attending  schools  was 
97.549.  The  numlxT  of  teachera  wbs,  male 
1558.  female  1408.  The  expenditure  for  prinuuy 
instruction  in  the  same  vear  was  S1.564uJ50.  In 
August  1871,  the  first  national  normal  school 
was  established  at  Parana.  It  had,  in  1872,  285 
students  and  6  professors.  The  first  principal 
of  the  school  was  Dr.  (jeo.  A.  Steams.  —  The 
only  national  university,  at  Cordova,  was  re-or- 
ganized, in  1870.  by  Ppi?sident  Sarmiento,  who 
establislied  a  numlxT  of  new  chaira,  and  called 
from  (iemiany  professors  of  chemistry,  ph^cs, 
and  botany,  and  from  the  United  States  a  distin- 
guislied  professor  of  astronomy.  In  1872,  the 
imiversity  numbered  14  professors  and  103  stu- 
dents, ihe  university  of  Ruenos  Ayres  is  a 
Erovincial  institution.  It  wasoraanized  in  1822 
y  Rivadana,  and  was,  at  fir8t,0]uy  a  law  school; 
but.  owing  to  the  zeal  of  its  rector,  Dr.  Juan 
Maria  (jutierrez,  chairs  of  mathematiGS,  experi- 
mental physics,  and  chemistry  were  soon  sifter^ 
wards  added.  Its  course  of  instruction  resemblfli 
that  of  French  institutions;  the  museum  has 
been  for  many  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
distinguished  (Jerman  naturalist,  I>r.  Burmeister. 
— See  Report  of  the  Commissioner  €f  Edaoa- 
tion  for  1872  and  1873;  Lb  Roy,  in  Schxid's 
Enci/clop.,  art.  S'udatnerica ;  BrRMEisTER,  in 
Peterma.vx,  Die  sut  lamer  ikanischeii  RepubUhen 
Arfjeniiiia,  Chile,  Faragitat/  und  Uruguay  in 
18*75  (<;otha.  1875). 

ARISTOTLE,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
teachers  and  pliilusophers  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  times,  was  bom  in  384  B.  0.  at  Stagira, 
a  <rreek  colony  of  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon.  From  his  birthplace  he  is 
often  called  "  the  Stagirite."  His  father,  Nioom- 
achus,  was  a  distinfiruished  physician  and  friend 
of  the  Macedonian  kinc  Amyntas  II.;  and  from 
him  Aristotle  received  the  first  instruction.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  parents,  he  went  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen to  Athens,  where  he  was  for  twenty  yean  a 
pupil  of  Plato.  His  great  teacher  used  to  call  him. 
on  account  of  his  restless  study  and  his  thirst  for 
knowIe<lge,  the  i^hiloeopher  of  truth  and  the  in- 
tellwt  of  his  school.  Subsequently,  however,  an 
estrangement  arose  between  them,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  radical  diffeRMices  in  their  philosophioal 
and  eihK'ation<al  systems.  While  Plato  was  a 
thorough  idealist,  Aristotle  was  just  as  fullf  a 
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iwliit  and  the  fitber  of  experimental  scienoe. 
About  343  B.  C,  Axistotle  was  appointed  hv  king 
Philip  of  Maoedon  teacher  of  nia  son  Alexan- 
der, at  that  time  thirteen  years  old.  The  history 
of  Alexander,  who  intellectually  was  no  less  prom- 
inent among  the  kings  of  the  ancient  world 
than  as  a  conqueror,  testifies  to  the  success  of 
Aristotle  as  a  practical  teacher.  For  a  long  time, 
Alexander  was  anxious  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
his  {Hreoeptor ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
he  presented  him  with  eight  hundred  talents,  or 
neariy  a  ndllion  of  doUara.  Later,  however,  the 
friendly  relations  between  Alexander  and  Aris- 
totle greatly  suffered  from  the  vicious  habits  of 
the  former.  After  completing  the  education  of 
Alexander,  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens  (in  335, 
or  according  to  others  in  331,  B.  C.)  and  taught 
philosophy  m  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  near  the 
city.  In  uie  morning,  he  instructed  the  advanced 
acholars  in  lectures  acroamatic  or  esoteric;  in  the 
evening,  he  gave  popular  or  exoteric  lectures  to 
hiiger  circles  of  hearers.  From  the  shady  walks 
(xe/MVaro*)  around  the  Lyceum,  in  which  he 
walked  up  and  down  while  delivering  his  lectures, 
his  school  was  called  the  peripatetic.  After 
having  taught  in  this  way  for  thirteen  year;},  and 
composed  most  of  his  immortal  works  on  {philos- 
ophy and  natural  science,  he  was  accui^'d  by 
Demophilus,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Athens,  of 
impiety,  bemuse  in  a  poem  he  had  attributed  di- 
▼ine  honors  to  his  friend  Hermias.  He,  therefore, 
fled  to  Chaksis  in  Eubcea,  where  he  died,  in  322, 
B.  C,  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach. 

Aristotle's  method  of  teaching  was  essentially 
analytic.    Proceeding  from  the  concrete,  he  tried 
to  derive  general  ideas  from  a  number  of  ob- 
served Iscts  and  phenomena ;  and  his  entire  phi- 
loBophy  is  based  on  the  principle  that  all  our 
knowledge  must  be  founded  on  the  observation  of 
facts.    Pedagogy,  according  to  Aristotle,  must  be 
.loonded  on  principles  derived  from  Uie  knowl- 
«dg^  of  nuuL    The  hi^iest  goal  of  all  human 
activity  is  evdatfuwia^  happiness,  both  for  the  in- 
dividual and  for  the  state.     This  evSai/iovia  is 
based  on  virtue,  which  is  acquired  by  the  periorm- 
jmoe  of  moral  actions.   As  man  is  a  social  being, 
destined  to  live  in  society,  the  development  of 
Tirtue  in  general  is  dependent  upon  political 
hfe.    The  object  of  the  state  is  to  establish  the 
complete  happiness  of  families  and  communities, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  state  depends  on  an 
educational  system  conformable  to  the  laws  and 
constitution.    The  same  education  will  not  pro-  | 
duoe  the  same  virtues  in  different  persons ;  for 
the  formatioQ  of  character  in  each  person  is  de- 
pendent on  three  different  things, — nature,  habit, 
and  instruction.    It  must  be  the  aim  of  habit 
and  instruction  to  develop  the  peculiar  faculties  , 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  each  individual. ' 
In  the  education  of  a  child,  as  it  is  of  the  great- 1 
-eat  importance  that  its  body  be,  from  its  birth,  as  I 
peilect  as  possible,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
parents  be  suitably  matched,  and  that  women  I 
onring  ^eir  pregnancy  receive  substantial  food, : 
and  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from  men- 
iai  agitatioii.     Children  who  at  their  birth  are  ' 


crippled  should  not  be  brou^t  op  at  all.  Until 
the  fifth  year  <A  age,  children  sibmid  not  be  oe- 
cupied  in  hard  labor ;  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, they  should  not  remain  inactive,  but  have 
suitable  exercises  in  plays  adapted  to  their  age. 
During  this  time,  as  well  as  during  the  two  fol- 
lowing yean,  education  by  means  of  hi^t  takes 
Elace,  as  children  observe  what  they  subeequentfy 
ave  themselves  to  perform.  Education  by  meant 
of  instruction  begins  in  the  7th  year  of  age  and 
lasts  to  the  21st  llus  time  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  one  extending  from  the  7  th  year  to  the 
age  of  puberty  (about  the  1 4th  year) .  the  olJier  from 
the  14th  to  the  2l8t.  Education  by  habit  during 
this  period  continues,  but  the  chief  work  is  done 
by  instruction.  As  a  general  principle,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  a  state  can  only  exist  if  children 
are  educated  in  accordance  with  the  existing  con- 
stitution; in  democratic  commonwealths,  in  which 
all  in  turn  may  rule  or  be  ruled,  it  is,  therefore, 
of  importance  that  boys  should  be  taught  obe- 
dience, for  only  those  who  have  learned  how  to 
obey  will  be  able  to  rule.  In  regard  to  the 
subjects  in  which  instruction  should  be  given, 
three  classes  should  be  distin^ruished,  (1)  that 
which  is  necessary  and  useful  for  life,  (2)  that 
which  leads  to  ethical  virtue,  and  (3)  that  which, 
going  beyond  these,  serves  the  highest  theoretic- 
al aims.  In  things  pertaining  to  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  the  young  are  to  be  instructed 
only  BO  far  as  such  occupations  are  becoming  to  a 
free  man.  Every  mechanical  work,  eveiy  kind  of 
servile  or  memal  labor,  and  especially  every 
thing  that  might  injure  the  body,  is  to  be  avoided, 
llie  fine  arts  should  be  practiced  with  a  view  to 
general  culture ;  but  no  special  excellence  shooki 
be  aimed  at.  In  regaid  to  ethical  virtue^ 
children  must  espedaUy  be  taught  to  be  consider- 
ate and  temperate,  in  order  uiat  Uie  exertions 
necessary  to  attain  self-control  may  lose  their 
original  unpleasantness  by  means  of  habit  Fi- 
naUy,  there  are  for  ethical  as  well  as  theoretical 
education ,  certain  instructional  means,  namely 
reading  and  writing,  gymnastics,  music,  including 
rhythmics  and  poetry,  and  occasionally  also  draw- 
ing. I'he  first  and  the  last  of  these  serve  also 
for  the  necessities  of  life;  and  care  should,  there- 
fore. Ire  taken  that  the  supreme  aim  of  a  noble 
education  be  not  infringed  upon.  The  instruction 
in  drawing,  therefore,  £ould  bo  given  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  the  youthful  mind  to  under- 
stand and  criticise  the  works  of  plastic  art. 
(gymnastics  educate  the  youth  in  manliness, 
and  give  to  the  body  h^lth  and  beauty.  That 
which  is  properly  athletic,  and  e^)eci£dly  every 
thing  that  leads  to  rudeness  and  ferocity,  should 
be  avoided,  a  point  of  view  which  the  Spartans, 
in  their  otherwise  excellent  educational  system, 
somewhat  lost  sight  of.  Before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, only  easy  exercises  should  be  practiced,  and 
all  violent  exertions  that  might  impede  natural 
growth,  should  be  avoided.  After  attaining  the 
age  of  puberty,  boys  may  devote  three  years  to 
other  branches  of  instruction ;  then  more  diffi- 
cult exertions  and  privations  may  be  practiced; 
and  during  this  time  mental  occupations  should 
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receive  less  attention;  for  the  activity  of  the  mind 
it  impeded  by  the  exertions  of  the  body,  and  the 
activity  of  the  body  by  the  exertions  of  the  mind. 
Musical  education  deserves  special  attention  on 
account  of  its  ethical  influence.  Music  more  than 
any  other  art,  is  the  art  of  imitation,  and  reflects 
in  the  soul  of  the  hearer,  in  a  manner  both  at- 
tractive and  instructive,  the  various  affections 
and  emotions  of  the  mind,  'ilie  Doric  melody  is 
specially  recommended,  as  keeping  the  right 
mean  between  passionate  excitement  and  woman- 
ish weakness.  The  last  class  of  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  are  those 
which  serve  for  theoretical  purposes,  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  so-called  dianoetical  virtues, 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  men.  'Fliese  subjects  are  the  pure  sciences, 
as  mathematics,  dialectics,  and  philosophy.  The 
highest  of  all  practical  sciences,  political  econ- 
omy, is  not  a  nt  subject  for  the  young,  as  they 
are  too  inexperienced  in  the  actions  of  life  on 
which  politick  science  is  based. — Like  the  edu- 
cational theories  of  Plato  and  other  (i  reeks,  the 
theories  of  Aristotle  almost  exclusively  refer  to 
free-bom  youth.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  education  of  the  female  sex  and  the  working 
classes;  and  still  less  is  given  to  the  education 
of  slaves.  Aristotle  rtMX)mnien(ied,  however,  that 
the  moral  and  intelk^^ual  improvement  of  the 
alaves  should  be  cared  for. 

Amou^  the  works  of  Aristotle  still  extant,  the 
Nicomachpjtn  Ethics  and  the  Politics  contain  his 
views  on  education.  On  the  eflucational  system 
of  Aristotle,  see  Schmidt,  GcscfiiclUe  der  Piuia- 
gogik,  vol.  i ;  and  Onoke.n,  Die  SttKttslehre  dea 
Aristotelefi,  2  vols.,  1870  — 1875.  —  See  also  Ari- 
stotelis  Ethiai  Nimmachea,  edited  by  J.  K.  T. 
RooRRs,  (Fiond.,  1874);  and  the  same,  tran8lat<jd 
by  R.  Williams,  (Tiond.,  1874);  The  Politics 
YGreek  text,  with  FiUglish  notes),  by  RiniARD 
Co.NGRKVE,  (Lond.,  1874);  The  Ethics,  witJi  Es- 
says and  Notes,  by  Sir  A.Grant,  (Lond.,  1874); 
Grote,  Aristotle  (Und.,  1872J. 

ABITHMETIC  (Gr.apt^fifrriKT/iTomapi^/ioi:, 
number),  the  science  of  numbers.  This  subject  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  all 
elementary  schools,  both  pnmary  and  grammar,  as 
well  from  its  educational  or  disciplinary,  as  its 
practical  value.  On  a  fair  estimate,  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  pupil's  time,  for  the  first  eight 
or  ten  years  of  his  school  life,  is  given  to  the  study 
of  this  subject;  but  the  results  are  too  often 
^uite  inadequate  to  this  large  expenditure  of 
tame,  the  most  that  can  generally  be  claimed 
being  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  the  processes 
of  the  fundamental  rules,  common  fractions,  and 
denominate  numbers,  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  even  of  the  processes  of  decimal  frac- 
tions, proportion,  evolution,  and  the  business 
rules  of  arithmetic.  Any  such  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  enables  the  student  to  give  a  clear  ex- 
position of  the  reasons  for  the  various  processes, 
or  as  is  required  to  render  him  trustworthy  in 
ordinary  business  computations,  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  usual  attainment.  This  arises,  in  |)art  at 
least,  from  a  fundamental  error  in  the  general 


treatment  of  this  branch  of  instruction,— the  dis^ 
sociadon,  to  a  great  extent,  of  mental  from  writ- 
ten arithmetic ;  whereas  they  should  be  so  com- 
bined as  to  constitute  only  oifferent  exercises  of 
the  same  subject.  Quite  within  the  memory  of 
some  of  our  living  educators,  the  text-books  of 
arithmetic  generally  in  use  were  simply  single 
books  of  definitions,  rules,  and  examples.  Such 
were  Ostrander's,  Pike's,  Dabol's,  etc.  These  were 
suceeeded  by  two  classes  of  text-books, — one, 
called  Mental  Arithmetics,  of  which  Colbum's  ia 
a  type ;  and  the  other,  such  as  presented  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  different  rules.  Of  the  latter, 
Adams's  New  Arithmetic  affords  a  fair  example. 
Following  these  two  lines,  the  science  has  been 
practically  divided  into  two ;  and  so  diverse  are 
these  in  their  methods,  that  a  pupil  may  be  quite 
expert  in  one,  and  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  other.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  ract  is  con- 
sidered that  the  text-books  in  the  couiw  have 
been  multiplied  until  there  are  now  two  books 
in  mental  arithmetic,  and  tlm>e  in  written,  in 
several  of  the  series  in  general  use,  the  rea- 
son for  the  length  of  time  consumed  on  this  sub- 
ject in  our  public  schools  will  be  obvious.  But 
there  is  still  another  cause  which  oj)erate8  with 
considerable  force ;  that  is,  the  cumbering  of  our 
text-books  with  so  many  subjects  that  are  utterly 
useless  to  the  student.  No  branch  of  business  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  fp'eatest  cmnnion  divisor, 
lefist  common  multiple,  circtdaiing  decimals,  or 
dnodecinuds.  It  is  indeed  important  that  a 
pupil  should  know  how  to  reduce  a  fraction  to 
Its  lowest  terms ;  but  no  ordinary  case  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  process  for  finding  the  g.  c, 
(L  nor  are  we  accustomed  to  use  it.  For  the 
process  itself  we  have  no  use  until  we  reach 
nigher  algebra,  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
process  is  quite  too  intricate  for  the  ordinary 
pupil  in  elementary  arithmetic.  Again,  no  one. 
uses  the  processes  of  <dlicf(ttion  altertuite;  and  but 
few  indeed  of  the  great  mass  of  our  school  chilr 
dren  can  comprehend  the  conditions  which  giv& 
rise  to  much  of  our  business  arithmetic.  U  i&^ 
not  intimated  that  such  problems  as  those  which 
arise  in  stocks,  arbitration  of  e.rc1iange.y  general 
average,  etc.,  should  not  have  a  place  in  an  arith- 
meticfU  course,  but  only  that  they  do  not  belong 
in  the  course  for  the  masses.  There  are  other 
topics,  more  elementary  and  more  generally  use- 
ful, to  which  the  time  of  these  should  be  ^ven. 
And  lastly,  on  this  topic,  of  what  conceivable 
use  are  many  of  the  examples  which  occupy  so 
much  space  in  our  books,  and  so  much  time  in 
the  course  ?  Take  the  following  as  specimens : 
I  bought  a  hat.  coat,  and  vest,  lor  $34;  the  hat  cost 

1  of  the  price  of  the  coat,  and  the  vest  |  of  the  price 
of  the  hat :  what  wan  tlie  cost  of  each? 

One-half  of  A's  money  =  |  of  B'a ;  and  the  interei>t 
of  I  of  A'r  and  ^  of  B's  money,    at  4  per  cent  for 

2  yr.  3  mon.  ifl  $1S:  how  much  has  each? 

A  and  B  have  the  name  income ;  A  saves  \  of  bii(; 
but  B,  by  spending  $30  per  annum  more  than  A.  at 
the  end  of  8  years  finds  himself  $40  in  debt ;  what 
is  their  income,  and  what  does  each  spend  per  anomnT 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  these  things  ar& 

necessary  as  mental  gymnastics.     However  ap- 
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pliciible  the  principle  inyolved  in  this  may  be, 
in  education  there  u  really  no  need  of  it.  II  the 
demands  of  actual  life  are  so  meager,  that  we 
must  make  a  large  part  of  our  mscipline  in 
arithmetic  consist  in  miraveling  such  manufact- 
ured puzzles,  is  it  not  well  to  ask  the  question 
whether  there  are  not  other  branches  of  science 
whi<^  will  afford  the  needed  discipline  by  deal- 
ing with  the  actual  and  useful,  instead  of  wasting 
time  and  strength  on  the  purely  fictitious  ?  The 
arithmetics  of  to^ay,  however,  are  a  great  ad- 
Tance,  in  this  respect,  on  those  in  use  fifty  years 
ago ;  but  no  editor  of  a  text-book  on  ariuimetic 
has  yet  felt  at  liberty  to  cut  out  entirely  these 
superfluous  problems.  Undoubtedly,  the  demands 
of  science  and  of  business  life  furnish  abimdant 
resouroes  in  this  direction ;  but  these  more  ab- 
struse problems  do  not  fall  within  the  purview 
of  an  elementary  course,  nor  come  witnin  the 
demands  which  actual  life  makes  upon  the  great 
majority  of  persons.  There  are  a  gr«it  number 
and  variety  of  intricate  questions  which  do  act- 
ually arise  in  discounting  negotiable  paper,  as 
well  as  in  the  abstruse  questions  which  insurance 
and  aimuities  present ;  but  it  is  not  the  aim  of 
oar  elementary  courses  to  train  pupils  for  such 
specialties ;  and  when  in  any  properly  co-ordin- 
ated course  of  study  such  topics  are  reached, 
their  solution  will  then  come  in  the  regular  line 
of  the  application  of  general  principles,  and  the 
starlent  will  have  acquired  sufficient  maturity  to 
comprehend  the  business,  economical,  or  political 
relations  which  give  rise  to  them. 

What  should  con^titnl^  tJie  coursp  in  arith- 
m^ic — In  the  firet  place,  there  should  be  a  thor- 
ough unification  of  the  processes  of  mental  and 
written  arithmetic.    There  is  but  one  science  of 
arithmetic ;  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  in  th3  pupil's  mind  that  there 
are  two  species,  the  one  intellectual  and  the  other 
mechanical,  is  an  obstacle  to  his  true  progress. 
What  is  valuable  in  the  methods  now  peculiar  to 
mental  arithmetic,  needs  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
oofrporated  with  what  is  practically  convenient 
or  neoeaaaiy  in  written  arithmetic ;    so  that  the 
whole  may  be  made  perfectly  homogeneous.  The 
basis  upon  which  this  is  to  be  effected  is,  that 
prindples  should  be  discussed  first  by  the  use  of 
small  numbers  which  can  be  easily  held  in  the 
mind,  and  which  do  not  render  the  difficulty  or 
labor  of  combination  so  great  as  to  absorb  the 
attention,  or  divert  it  from  the  line  of  thought; 
and  that  we  should  pass  gradually,  in  applying 
the  reasoning,  to  larger  numbers  and  more  difficult 
and  complex  combinations,  in  which  pencil  and 
paper  are  neoeaaanr.    The  rationale  should  be  al- 
ways the  same  in  we  mental  (properly,  oral)  arith- 
metic and  in  the  written,  pencil  and  paper  being 
used  only  when  the  numbers  become  too  large,  or 
the  elements  too  numerous,  to  render  it  practi- 
cable to  hold  the  whole  in  the  mind.  For  example, 
suppose  the  pupil  to  be  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  percerUage.    The  first  step  is  to  teach 
what  is  meant  bv  per  cent.    In  order  to  this, 
small  numbers  will  be  used,  and  the  process  will 
not  require  pencil  and  paper,*nor  will  such  num- 


bers be  selected  at  first,  as  wiU.  cause ■  difficulty 
in  effecting  the  combinations.  Thus,  the  first 
questions  mav  be,  "  Mr.  A  had  300  sheep  and 
lost  5  out  of  each  hundred;  how  many  did  he 
lose  ?"  "  What  phrase  may  we  use  instead  of  *  5 
out  of  each  hundred  ?' "  **  Mr.  B  had  an  or- 
chard of  400  peach-trees  and  lost  6  per  cent  of 
them;  how  many  did  he  lose  ?"  "  What  phrase 
may  we  use  instead  of  '  6  per  cent  ?' "  To  as- 
sign as  the  first  example,  one  like  the  following' 
would  be  a  gross  violation  of  this  principle : 
"  Mr.  A  put  out  ^759,  on  7  per  cent  interest ; 
what  was  the  interest  for  a  year?"  After  the 
principle  to  be  taught  is  clearly  seen,  larger 
numbers  should  be  introduced,  and  such  as  re- 
quire that  the  work  be  written.  But  the  same 
style  of  explanation  should  be  preserved;  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  seen  that 
the  method  of  reasoning  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
To  illustrate  still  farther;  as,  in  practice,  the 
computer  ordinarily  uses  the  rate  as  the  multiplier,^ 
the  lorm  of  explanation,  when  the  whole  is  given 
orally,  should  be  adapted  to  this  fact.  At  first, 
such  an  example  as  the  first  above  will  naturally 
be  solved  thus :  "  If  Mr.  A  lost  ,5  slieep  out  of 
100,  out  of  3  hundred  he  lost  3  times  5,  or  l.'> 
sheep."  But  l)efore  leaving  such  simple  illustra- 
tions, the  reasoning  should  take  this  form:  "Since 
losing  1  out  of  100  is  losing  .01  of  the  number^ 
losing  5  out  of  100  is  losing  .Of)  of  the  number. 
Hence,  Mr.  A  lost  .05  of  300  sheep,  which  is 
1')  sheep."  Thus,  in  all  cases,  the  form  of  thought 
which  will  ordinarily  be  re<iuired  in  solving 
the  problem,  should  be  that  taught  in  the  intro- 
ductory analysis.  A  farther  illustration  of  this 
is  fumislied  by  reduction.  At  first,  the  question, 
"  How  many  ounct«  in  5  lb.?"  will  naturally  be 
answered,  *•  Since  there  are  1 6  oz.  in  1  lb.,  in  5 
lb.  there  are  5  times  1 6  oz.,  or  HO  oz."  But  in 
practice  the  16  is  ordinarily  used  as  the  multi- 
plier, and  it  is  better  that  the  introductoiy 
(mental)  analysis  should  conform  to  this  fact. 
Hence,  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  see,  at  the 
outset,  that,  as  every  pound  is  composed  of  16 
ounces,  in  any  given  weight  there  are  16  times  as 
many  ounces  as  pounds ;  and  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  analyze  accordingly.  Ajwirt  from  this 
use  of  what  arc  called  mental  processes,  there  is  no 

f  roper  well-defined  sphere  for  their  employment, 
n  practical   applications,  it  is  quite  unphilos- 
ophical  to  classify  the  examples,  by  calling  some 
mental  and  others  irritten.  We  do  not  find  them 
so  labeled  in  actual  business  life.    The  pupil 
needs  to  discriminate  for  himself  as  to  whether 
any  particular  example  should  be  solved  without 
the  pencil  or  with  it.     It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mmd  that  business  men  rely  very  little  upon 
j  these  mental  operations.      They  use    the  pen 
and  paper  for  almost  every  computation.     In 
the  second  place,  in  constructing  our  course  in 
arithmetic,  we   need  to  give  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the   condition    and  wants  of  the 
youth  found  in  our  public  schools.     Perhaps  it 
I  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  from  eighty  to 
I  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils  disappear  from 
'  these  schools  by  the  close  of  the  seventh  school 
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jetr ;  and  not  more  tlian  one  in  one  hundred  •  alize,  and  thus  to  view  trath  in  its  rektioiiB, 
takes  a  hi^  school  oonrae.  Since  all  pupils  of  '  as  for  the  amount  of  mere  arithmetiaal  knoirl- 
the  oommon  schools  have  need  of  the  rudiments  edge  which  may  be  added  to  the  puptl*8  stock, 
of  number,  as  counting,  reading  and  writing  Here  we  may  introduce  an  analytical  oiitline  of 
small  numbers,  the  simple  comDiijations  em-  the  subject,  presenting  the  tofucs  in  their  phikv 
braced  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  mtdtipiicd- 1  sophical relations,  rather  than  in  their  mere  pno- 
iion,  and  division  tables,  the  simpler  forms  of  tiod  and  economic  order  and  connection.  Thus. 
fractions,  and  the  more  common  oenominations  i  in  treating  notatioti,  the  various  forma  of  Dolar 
of  compound  numbers,  an  elementary  text-book  .  tion  can  oe  introduced,  as  of  simple  and  com- 
is  deemed  to  be  needful  for  many  schools.  The  \  pound  numbers,  other  scales  than  Uie  decimal, 
objections  often  ui^^ed  to  having  these  primary  |  various  forms  of  fractional  notation,  the  ekmente 
leaaons  entirely  oral  are,  that  it  makes  an  un-  of  the  literal  notation,  etc.  Then,  as  redudtum 
neoeaaary  draft  u})on  the  time  and  energy  of  the  j  is  but  changing  the  form  of  notation,  this  topic 
teacher,  renders  the  pupils'  progress  very  slow,  will  come  next,  and  will  embrace  all  the  fcmnsof 
<ioes  not  so  readily  supply  the  means  of  giving  '  reduction  found  in  common  arithmetic,  as  from 
them  work  to  do  in  their  seats,  and  more  than  \  one  scale  to  another,  of  denominate  numbere,  of 
all,  begets  in  their  minds  a  dislike  for  study  and  fractions  common  and  decimal,  etc.,  showing  how 
self-exertion,  and  a  disposition  to  exi)ect  tliat  j  all  arithmetical  reductions  are  based  on  the  one 
the  teacher  must  do  all  the  work,  and  thus  I  sim))le  principle :  If  the  unit  iyi  reference  to 
€any  them  along.  But  whatever  disposition  may  ^rhich  the  number  is  to  be  e.rpressed  is  made 
be  nia^le  of  pri mar i/  arithmetic,  as  usually  un-  smaller,  the  number  must  be  multiplied,  <tHd  if 
derstood,  there  is  an  imjxrative  demand  that  the  ,  the  unit  of  ejrjfression  is  made  larger,  the  num- 
course  in  arithmetic  for  the  manses  should  be  so  her  must  be  divided.  Passing  to  the  combina- 
arraiiged  that  the  more  iuii)ortant  jinMrtical  sul)-  i  tioiis  of  numlKT,  under  addition,  all  processcB 
jects  can  be  reached  and  mastered  by  a  majority  '  thus  designated  in  arithmetic  will  be  treated,  and 
of  our  youth  during  the  wmi^ratively  short  time  '  the  general  principles  out  of  which  they  all  grow 
which  they  can  sixmuI  in  our  schools.  In  onler  i  will  be  develope<l.  in  this  methoii  of  treatment, the 
to  eflfect  tnis,  three  things  will  be  found  uecessarv:  pupil  will  not  find  himself  merely  going  over  the 
(1)  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  topics  relatively  elementary  subiects  through  which  ne  podded  in 
unimi)ortaut,  (2)  a  judicioiLS  limitation  of  the  the  daysof  his  ehildhood.but  new  ranges  of  thought 
topics  presented,  and  (3)  care  that,  in  the  laudable  will  be  presented,  at  the  same  time  that  aU  the 
desire  to  secure  facility  in  fundamental  processes,  principles  and  processes  of  the  elementaiy  arith- 
— adding,  multiplying,  etc.,  the  teacher  does  not  metic  are  reviewtnl ;  the  very  first  sections,  even 
consume  so  much  time  that  the  great  mass  of  those  on  notation,  reductimt,  and  the  fttndame^i' 
the  pupils  will  never  advance  beyond  the  merest    tal  rules,  bringing  into  requisition  most  of 


rudiments  of  the  subject,  llie  range  of  topics 
to  be  included  in  the  common  school  course, 
will  be  the  fund4tnie?ital  rules;  atmTnon  and 
decimal  frcKlions;  denominate  nundters  (care 
being  taLen  to  reject  all  obsolete  or  unusual 
denominations,  and  to  give  abundant  exercises 
calculated  to  insure  a  definite  concex)tion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  denominations);  percenUige, 
including  simple,  annurd,  and  cfnnpound  interest, 
with  partial  payments,  comimni  and  bank  dis- 
count, and  some  of  the  more  common  uses  of 
percentage.  If,  after  this,  the  course  may  be  ex- 
tended, the  next  subjects  in  importance  are  n///V>, 
proportion,  and  the  stjnarp  axid  cube  roots.  Much 


knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  giving  vigorous  ex- 
ercise to  his  mind  in  grasping  new  truth.  Bat 
in  addition  to  all  this,  iv-nich  pertains  to  tiie 
method  of  presentation,  there  wiU  be  mudi  ol 
practical  antlimetical  knowledge  to  be  gained. 
In  the  business  rules,  discount  needs  a  much  ful- 
ler treatment  than  it  has  usually  received  in  any 
of  our  text'-books.  Many  problems,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  modem  business  circles,  are  not  iHt>- 
vided  for  in  these  books ;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the 
most  common  have  had  no  solution  at  all  which 
has  l)een  made  public.  The  wonderful  devdop- 
ment  of  the  inauranve  business  demands  that  its 
prineipk>ft  and  methods  retvive  a  much  fuller 


more  than  this  caimot  be  embraced  in  a  course  treatment  than  they  can  have  in  an  elementary 
which  the  ina.ssi's  of  our  youth  are  able  to  master;  !  course  :  this  is  especially  true  of  life  insurance. 
and  in  treating  these,  constant  eare  will  be  necea-  \  Foreign  exchange,  customs,  etputtion  <f  pay- 
aary  to  intrfxlu(v  problems  which  oecuir  in  mutual  mrnts,  etc.,  are  other  topics  suitable  for  this  ad- 
life,  and  as  far  as  jx)3sible  to  exclude  all  others.    vance<l  course,  which  are  quite  impracticable  in 


Something  of  conmion  mensuratioii  should  be 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  tables  of  meas- 
ures of  ejctension;  and  the  more  common  prob- 


an  elementary  course  within  the  reach  of  thi' 
masses.  Two  other  emls  will  be  subserved  by 
this  method  :  (1)  It  will  be  a  leading  purpose  Ut 


Itfins  in  C(/mmision,  insurance,  t4uces,  sttwks,  etc.,  teach  the  pupil  how  to  /wr«rfi^crte,and  tothisend 
will  be  readily  introduced  in  percenttige  without  he  slioula  be  put  in  {Kissession  of  the  groat  in- 
occupying  either  much  sjiace  or  time.  j  strument  for  mathematical  investigation,  namely, 
For  the  few  who  can  take  a  more  extended  the  ef/ tuition.  Of  course,  only  the  simpler  fonns 
course,  a  thoroughly  scientific  treatment  of  the  i  of  the  equation  can  be  introduced ;  neverthelen, 
subject  of  arithmetic  is  desirable;  and  this  quite  ,  enough  caii  be  given  to  enlai^  very  greatly  the 
as  much  for  its  disciplinary  effect,  in  giving  '  students  power  to  examine  new  questions  for 
breadth  and  scojie  to  the  conceptions,  and  in- 1  himself.  By  means  of  the  equation,  he  may  be 
iludug  a  disposition  to  systematize  and  gener-    taught  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  the  fol- 
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lowing,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  his  reach 
without  thiB  instarument : 

To  find  what  each  payment  must  be  in  order 
to  discharge  a  given  principal  and  interest  in  a 
given  number  qf  equal  payments  at  equal  inter- 
vals qf  time. 

To  find  the  present  worth  cf  a  note  which 
has  been  running  a  certain  time,  and  is  due  at 
a  future  iime,  with  annual  payments  on  the 
principal,  and  annual  interest;  so  that  the  pur- 
chitaer  shall  receive  a  different  rate  (/  annual 
interest  from  that  named  in  the  note. 

These  and  many  other  important  business 
problems  are  quite  within  the  reach  of  the 
simple  equation,  and  are  scarcely  le^timate  ques- 
tions to  propose  to  a  student  who  nas  not  some 
knowledge  of  this  instrument.  (2)  llie  second 
general  purpose  which  we  shall  mention  as  being 
subserved  by  this  course  is,  that  by  grouping  afi 
the  arithmetical  processes  under  the  fewest  pos- 
sible heads  and  showing  their  philosophic  de- 
pendence, the  whole  is  put  in  the  best  possible 
form  to  be  retained  in  the  memory.  Thus,  if  it  is 
seen  that  a  single  principle  covers  all  the  cases  in 
reduction,  that  another  smiple  principle  covers  all 
-Uie  so-caUed  **  problems  in  interest j'  that  all  the 
oonmion  intricate  questions  in  discount  are  read- 
ily solved  by  tlie  simple  equation,  etc.,  these  proc- 
esses will  not  be  the  evanescent  things  which 
they  have  often  been. 

Principles  and  maxims  to  be  kept  in  view 
while  teacliing  arithmetic.  —  I.  There  are  two 
distinct  and  strongly  marked  general  aims  in 
arithmetical  study:  (1)  To  master  the  rationale  of 
the  processes,  a^  (2)  To  acquire  facility  and  ac- 
curacy in  the  performance  of  these  operations. 
The  means  which  secure  one  of  these  ends  are  not 
neoeflsarily  adapted  to  secure  the  other.  Thus,  to 
secure  the  first,  for  example,  in  reference  to  ad- 
dition, the  steps  are,  learning  to  count,  learning 
bow  numbers  are  grouped  in  the  decimal  system, 
learning  how  to  make  the  addition  table,  and, 
finally,  by  means  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sum  of 
the  digits  t^en  two  and  two,  learning  to  find  the 
sum  of  any  given  numbers.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  process,  the  pupil  needs  to  know  why  we 
write  units  ai  a  like  order  in  the  same  column, 
why  we  begin  at  the  units'  column  to  add,  why  we 
**  carry  one  for  every  ten,"  as  the  phrase  is,  etc. 
But  all  this  may  be  known,  and  ^et  the  pupil 
make  sorry  work  in  practical  addition.  In  order 
to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  rationale,  each  step 
needs  to  be  clearly  explained  and  fully  illustratea, 
and  then  the  pupU  must  be  required  to  repeat  the 
whole,  ''over  and  over  againy  in  his  own  language. 
For  this  purpose,  much  class  drill  on  the  black- 
board, in  naving  each  pupil  separately  explain  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  each  step  of  the  work  which 
he  has  before  performed,  will  be  necessary. 
Pupils  may  be  required  to  bring  into  the  class 
practical  exercises  solved  on  their  slates,  and  thei;i 
flofficient  time  be  given  to  explanation  from  the 
ahttes.  These  three  things  repeated  in  about  the 
fisme  way,  (1)  a  clear  preliminary  explanation 
<ji  principles  either  given  in  the  text-book  or 
by  tibe  teacher,  (2)  a  thorough  mastery  of  these 


principles  by  the  pupil  so  that  he  can  state 
them  in  a  general  way,  and  (3)  a  careful  and  con* 
tinned  repetition  of  uiem  in  the  class,  in  appli- 
cation to  particular  exam^Jes,  will  secure  the  mst 
of  these  general  ends  of  arithmetical  study.  To 
secure  the  second,  namely,  facility  and  accuracy 
in  applying  these  principles,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
add  with  ease,  rapidity,  and  accuracy,  long  con- 
tinued drill,  with  the  mind  quite  unencumoered 
by  any  thought  of  the  reasons  for  the  processes, 
mil  be  indispensable.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
that  pupils  solve  accurately  numerous  examples, 
in  the  slow  plodding  way  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  in  their  private  study,  but  large 
numbers  of  fresh  problems  should  be  furnished 
in  the  class,  which  the  pupils  should  be  required 
to  solve  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and 
with  perfect  accuracy.  In  respect  to  aU  mere 
numerical  combinations,  as  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  involution,  evolution, 
etc.,  oral  drills  like  the  following  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  and  should  be  continued  until  the 
combinations  can  be  made  as  rapidly  as  we  would 
naturally  read  the  numbers:  Teacher  repeats 
while  the  pupils  follow  in  silence,  making  the 
combinations,  **5-}-3— 2*  -f  3,  squared,  — 7— 7  x 
3-1-7,  square  root,  etc."  These  oral  drills  may  be 
commenced  at  the  very  outset  in  regard  to  addi- 
tion, and  extended  as  the  other  rules  are  I'cached, 
and  should  not  be  dropped  until  the  utmost  facil- 
ity is  secured.  A  similar  drill  exercise  can  be 
secured  by  pointing  to  the  digits  as  they  stand  on 
the  board,  or  on  charts,  and  simply  speaking  the 
words  which  indicate  what  combinations  are 
required.  Any  figures  which  may  chance  to 
stand  on  the  board  may  be  used  in  this  way  to 
secure  an  indefinite  amount  of  most  valuable 
drill.  This  latter  exercise, — making  the  combina- 
tions at  sight  —  is  of  stiU  greater  practical  value 
than  the  former,  in  which  the  ear  alone  is  de- 
pended upon;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
facility  in  one  method  does  not  insure  it  in  the 
other,  and  the  latter  is  the  form  in  which  the 
process  is  usually  to  be  applied.  Apain,  in  the 
business  rules  the  principles  underlying  the  pro- 
cesses must  be  clearly  perceived,  and  the  pupil, 
by  continued  practice  in  explaining  solutions 
written  \i\)on  the  board,  must  become  able  to  give 
in  good  language  the  reason  for  each  step.  But 
when  all  this  is  secured,  there  will  be  found  need 
of  much  drill  on  examples  to  the  answers  of 
which  he  cannot  have  access,  and  which  he  must 
take  up  and  solve  at  the  moment.  In  this  depart- 
ment, much  valuable  exercise  may  be  given  by 
holding  the  pupils  written  notes  or  papers  in  due 
form,  and  requiring  them  to  compute  the  in- 
terest, or  discount,  or  make  the  required  com- 
putation at  sight.  But  the  illustrations  now  given 
will  suffice  to  show  that  there  are,  as  above 
stated,  two  general  purposes — the  theoretical  and 


f  — 


*  The  signs  of  diyision,  mnltiplicfttion,  etc.,  are  not 
used  with  strict  propriety  in  this  specimen  exercise; 
they  are  applied  to  the  result  of  all  the  preceding 
operations  in  each  case  as  though  all  before  them  had 
been  included  in  a  parenthesis.  Thus  in  this  case  it  is 
6  -f-  8,  or  8  which  is  meant  to  be  dirided  by  2,  giring  4, 
to  this  3  adde(\  ({iving  7,  this  squared,  giving  40,  eto. 
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the  practical — which  must  run  parallel  through 
all  good  teaching  in  arithmetic,  and  that  they 
are  ijenerally  to  be  attained  by  different  means. 
if.  In  order  to  realize  the  above,  a  careful 
discrimination  needs  to  be  made  between  simply 
telling  hotr  a  thing  is  done,  and  telling  trhi/  it  is 
done.  Very  nmch  of  what  we  read  in  our 
text-books,  and  hear  in  class-rooms,  under  the 
name  of  (tnalysis,  in  explanation  of  solutions,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  the  process — a 
telling  hotr  the  particular  example  is  wrought. 
This  \iw  is  still  so  prevalent  as  to  need  the 
cli^an«t  exiKJsition  and  the  most  radical  treat- 
ment. IniUHjd,  it  has  become  so  general  as  to 
be  n»istaken  by  the  masses  for  the  thing  it 
puriK)rU  to  be  ;  and  pupil  and  teacher  frequently 
MHnn  to  think  that  this  i>arrot-like  way  of  telling 
whal  has  hreu  done  is  really  a  logical  exi)osition 
of  the  principles  involved.  ITie  following  ex- 
ample, dipiHxl  from  a  book  not  now  a  candidate 
for  iM)pular  favor,  will  serve  to  illustrate  our 
meaning: 


m 


4  is  contained 

12  hds.        3  hds.,    or  300  times. 
32  tens      8  tens,   or    80  times. 
24  units  6  units,  or      6  times. 
3  units,  no  times. 
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(Commencing  the  di- 
vision, we  find  that  1 7 
is  contained  in  36,  2 
times.  We  place  2  in 
the  quotient,  and  sub- 
tract 2  X  17  from  36. 
The  remainder  is  23. 
17  is  contained  in  23, 
1  time.  Place  1  in  the 
quotient,  and  subtract 
1  X  17  from  23.  To  the 
remainder  6  we  annex 
one  of  the  Os,  and  find 
that  17  is  contained  in 
60,  3  times  with  9  re- 
mainder.  We  continue 


386  times, 


this  prfXMJHH,  aimexing  to  each  remainder  a  new 
flgiinj  of  the  dividend,  until  we  find  a  final  re- 
iiiaiiider  16,  which  does  not  contain  17,  but  the 
diviMion  by  17  may  be  expressed  by  writing  the 
(liviMCir  underneath." 

Comiiare  this  with  the  following: 

lii'HHotm  for  Uie  Rule  in  SJiort  Division. — 
'Huj  divisor  is  written  at  the  left  of  the  dividend, 
niiriply  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  both  at  once 
(5oiivt;niently. 

We  liegin  at  the  highest  order  to  divide,  be- 
f;aiiite  by  so  doing  we  can  put  what  remains  after 
ea<jh  division  into  the  next  lower  order  and 
divide  it ;  and  thus  we  get  all  that  there  is  of 
any  order  in  the  quotient  as  we  go  along. 

We  write  the  nuotient  figures  imder  the  orders 
fn>m  whose  division  they  arise,  because  they  are 
of  tlie  same  orders. 

The  process  ascertains  how  many  times  the 
divisor  is  contained  in  the  dividend,  by  finding 
how  many  times  it  is  contained  in  the  parts  of 
the  divi<iend  and  adding  the  results. 

This  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  an  exami)le. 
For  this  purpose  let  us  divide  1.^47  by  4.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  the  ojwration: 

1647  equals  12  hundreds,  32  tens,  24  units, 
and  3  units ; 


1547 
with  a  remainder  3. 

III.  There  should,  also,  be  a  careful  dis- 
crimination between  pure  and  applied  arithme- 
tic, in  order  that  they  may  be  so  taught  as  to 
secure  the  proper  end  of  each.  Pure  arithmetic 
is  concemtxl  solely  with  abstract  numbers,  and 
the  breadth  of  discipline  to  be  secured  by  its  study 
is  not  great ;  but  the  applications  of  arithmetic 
are  almost  infinitely  varied,  and  give  a  far  wider 
scope  for  mental  training.  In  the  latter,  the 
questions  are  not  hoic  to  multiply,  add,  subtract, 
etc.,  but  why  we  multiply,  add,  or  subtract 
Thus,  in  solving  a  problem  in  interest,  it  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  to  cimiber  the  explanation 
with  an  exposition  of  the  process  of  multiplying 
by  a  decimal,  but  it  is  exactly  to  the  purpose  to 
give  the  reason  for  so  doin^j^.  'ITie  most  im- 
portant object  in  applied  arithmetic  is  to  ac- 
quaint one  8  self  so  thorouglily  with  the  conditions 
of  the  problem — if  in  business  arithmetic,  with 
the  character  of  the  business — ^as  to  discern  what 
combinations  are  to  be  made  with  the  numbers 
involveii.  Many  of  thesu  applications  are  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mind  of  a  mere  cliild. 
Thus,  to  attempt  to  explain  to  very  young  pupils 
the  conmieniial  relations  wliich  give  rise  to  the 
problems  of  fureUjn  exchanfjc,  or  the  circuui- 
stances  out  of  which  many  of  the  problems  in 
r^^gard  to  the  value  of  stocks  grow,  would  be  per- 
fectly preposterous. 

1\'.  Jn  teaching  applied  arithmetic,  it  is  of 
the  first  imi)ortance  that  the  problems  be  such  as 
occur  in  actual  life,  and  that  in  expressing  them, 
the  usual  phraseology  be  employed.  For  example, 
compare  the  following : 

(1)  What  ia  the  present  worth  of  $500  due  3  yr. 
7  mo.  20  da.  hence,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum? 

(2)  I  have  a  7  per  cent  note  for  $500,  dated  Feb.  6tb, 
1873.  and  due  July  10th,  1876.  Mr.  Smith  propoMs  to 
buy  It  of  me  Sept.  18th.  1874,  and  to  pay  me  such  a 
sum  for  it  as  shall  enable  him  to  realize  10  per  cent 
per  annum  on  his  investment.  What  must  he  pay  me  f 
In  other  wordR,  what  is  the  present  worth  of  this  note 
Sept.  18th,  1874? 

The  first  supposes  a  transaction  which  coukl 
rarely,  if  ever,  occur,  and  even  diagmses  that. 
Most  pupils  who  have  gone  through  discount  in 
the  ordinary  way,  if  asked,  "  What  interest  does 
the  $500  bear,  in  the  first  example?"  would  an- 
swer, "6  per  cent."  Of  course,  it  is  understood  tliat 
■  the  money  is  not  on  interest.    Moreover,  we  find 
no  such  paper — no  notes  not  bearing  interest — 
in  the  market.   Again,  the  assumption  seems  to 
I  be  that  the  note — if  even  a  note  is  suggested  at 
!  all — is  fliscounted  at  the  time  it  is  made,    llius, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  first  fonn  is  calculate*! 
to  give  the  pupil  quite  erroneous  impressions; 
whereas  the  second  brings  a  real  transaction  into 
full  view. 
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•  V.  Frointhelx.>giimingtolheendof  theoourae, 
it  should  be  the  aim  to  teach  a  few  germinal  prin- 
ciples and  lead  the  pupil  to  apply  them  to  as  great 
a  number  of  cases  as  his  time  and  ability  may 
permit.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  a  good  teacher 
will  never  tell  the  child  how  to  count ;  but  hav- 
ing taught  him  the  names  of  the  numbers  up  to 
fourteen,  will  show  him  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fourteen  (four  and  ten);  then  he  can  be  led  to  go 
on  to  nineteen  by  himself.  No  child  ought  to  be 
told  how  to  count  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  ;  and 
after  twenty,  he  needs  only  to  be  shown  how  the 
names  of  the  decades,  as  twen-ty,  thir-ty,  for-ty, 
and  fif-ty  are  formed,  to  be  able  to  cive  the  rest 
himself ;  nor  dot»s  he  need  to  be  told  now  to  count 
through  more  tlian  one  decade.  In  reference  to 
the  fundamental  tables,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
no  pupil  should  be  furnished  with  an  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division  table  ready- 
made.  Having  been  taught  the  principle  on 
which  the  table  is  constructed,  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  for  himself.  As  preliminary 
to  practical  addition  and  subtraction,  the  combi- 
nations of  digits  two  and  two  which  constitute 
any  number  up  to  18  (J)-}-^)  should  be  made 
perfectly  funiliar.  Thus  the  child  should  recog- 
nize 1  -K»  and  2-f  3,  as  5;  l-|-5,  2+4,  and  3-f  3, 
as  6;  etc.;  and  this  should  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  addition  and  subtraction.  He  should  be 
taught,  that  if  he  knows  that  3-|-4  =:  7,  he  knows 
fcrjr  implication  that  23+4  =  27,  33+4  =  37,  etc. 
Passing  from  the  primary  arUhmelic,  he  should 
be  taught  common  fractions  by  means  of  the 
fewest  principles  and  rules  consistent  with  his 
ability.  Thus  in  multiplication  and  division,  To 
multipfy  or  to  divide  a  fraction  by  a  whole 
number,  and  To  multiply  or  to  divide  a  whole 
number  by  a  fraction,  are  all  the  cases  needed; 
and  these  should  be  taught  in  strict  conformity 
with  practical  principles,  llius,  to  multiply  a 
whole  number  by  a  fraction  is  to  take  a  fnic- 
tional  part  of  the  nimiber;  and  to  divide  a  num- 
ber by  a  fraction  is  to  find  how  many  times  the 
latter  is  contained  in  the  former.  To  cover  all 
the  forms  of  reduction  of  denominate  numbers, 
nothing  is  needed  but  the  principle  or  rule,  that  to 
pass  from  higher  to  lower  denominations,  we  mul- 
tiply by  the  nun^ber  which  it  takes  of  the  lower 
to  make  one  of  the  higher;  and  to  pass  from  lower 
to  higher  we  divide  by  the  same  number.  These 
8imp&  principles  should  be  seen  to  cover  all 
cases,  those  involving  fractions  as  well  as  others. 

In  like  manner,  by  a  proper  form  of  statement 
of  examples,  and  an  occasional  suggestion  or 
question,  most  of  the  separate  rules  usually  given 
onder  perceniftge  may  be  dispensed  with.  In 
dealing  with  the  cases  usually  denominated  jtrob- 
lems  in  interest,  all  that  is  neiaded  is  the  following 
brief  rule:  FHnd  tlie  effect  produced  by  using  a 
unit  of  tlie  number  required,  uruler  the  given 
circumstances,  and  compare  this  with  the,  given 
effecL  This  ^ould  be  made  to  cover  the  cases 
usually  detailed  under  six  or  eight  rules. 

VL  There  are  three  stages  of  mental  develop- 
ment which  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view  m 
all  etementaiy  teaching :   (1)  The  earliest  stagey 


in  which  the  faculties  chiefly  exercised  are  obser- 
vation, or  perception,  and  memory,  and  in  which 
the  pupil  is  not  competent  to  formulate  thought, 
or  to  derive  benefit  from  abstract,  formal  state- 
ments of  principles,  definitions,  or  processes; 
(2)  An  intermediate  stage,  in  which  the  reason- 
ing faculties  (abstraction,  judgment,  etc.)  are 
coming  into  prominence,  and  in  which  the  pupil 
needs  to  be  shown  the  truth,  so  that  he  may  nave 
a  clear  perception  of  it,  before  he  is  presented 
with  a  formjJ,  alistract  statement,  the  work,  how- 
ever, not  being  concluded  until  he  can  state  the 
truth  (definition,  principle,  proj^sition,  or  rule) 
intelligently,  in  good  language,  and  in  general 
(abstract)  tenus;  (3)  An  ultimate  stage,  or  that 
in  which  the  mental  powers  are  so  matured  aiid 
trained,  that  the  pupil  is  competent  to  receive 
tnith  from  the  general,  abstract,  or  formal  state- 
ment of  it.  At  this  stage,  definitions,  principles, 
propositions,  and  statements  of  processes  may  be 
given  first,  and  illustrated,  demonstrated,  or  ap- 
plied afterward.  (See  Analytic  Method,  and 
bEvax)PiN(i  Method.) 

ARIZONA  was  organized  as  a  territory 
Feb.  24th,  1863,  being  formed  from  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico.      Its  area  is  113,916   sou 
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miles;  and  its  population,  excluding  tribal 
and  military,  m  1870,was  9,581. 

Educatitmal  History. — An  act  was  passed  by 
the  territorial  legislature  in  October,  1863,  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  common  schools ;  and 
the  next  year,  another  and  more  complete  law 
was  enacted.  Nothing,  however,  of  any  impor- 
tance was  accomplished  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  territoiy 
until  the  appointment  of  A.  P.  R.  Safford  as 
governor  in  1869.  Through  the  most  laborious 
efforts  on  his  part,  a  pubhc  opinion  in  favor  of 
common  schools  was  awakened  among  the  people; 
and  in  consequence  thereof,  a  law  was  passed  in 
1871,  which  levied  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
schools,  of  ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  territory,  and 
authorized  the  supervisors  of  counties  and  the 
trustees  of  the  school-districts  to  levy  addi- 
tional taxes  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  free  schools  in  their  resiiective  districts. 
By  this  law,  the  governor  was  made  e.c  officio 
superintendent  of  public  uistruction,  and  the 
judges  of  probate,  county  superintendents.  It 
was  not  imtil  1872  that,  in  pursuance  of  these 
provisions,  schools  were  established.  In  July  of 
that  year,  the  governor  stated  tljat  "a  free  school 
had  been  put  in  operation  in  every  school-district 
where  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  children." 
'ITie  larger  portion  of  the  children,  he  further 
stated, 'were  of  Mexican  birth,  and  few  could 
speak  the  English  language ;  but  they  had  been 
taught  exclusively  in  English,  and  had  made 
satisfactory  progress."  In  1 873,  the  total  school 
population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  was 
reported  as  1,660,  of  whom  836  were  males,  and 
824  females.  Of  these  there  were  only  482  at- 
tending public  and  private  schools,  the  former, 
343.  The  whole  amount  paid  for  school  pur- 
poses was  311,060.      In  February,  1873,  the 
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achool  kw  wm  amended,  ujiiitiiyling  the  ejitem 
aiit  DOW  ezMta. 

School  Stftlem.  —  Tlie  gofemar  of  the  teni- 
torj  iB  ex  <MHo  BoperiDtendrat  of  public  in- 
atractioii,  and  apportioni  the  ichool  fimd  amoog 
the  eereml  oounties,  aooofding  to  their  respective 
•chool  population,  oonnating  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  It 
IB  made  his  duty  to  viBit  and  inspect  the  schools 
as  often  as  once  in  each  year.  The  probate 
judges  of  the  seyeral  counties  are  ex  officio  super- 
intendents of  pubh'c  schools  for  the  same.  1  ney 
are  appointed  by  the  govemor,  and  hold  their 
nspective  offices  for  two  years.  A  tax  of  35  cents 
on  each  SI  00  is  levierl  in  the  several  counties  for 
the  maintenance  of  schookt  and  a  tax  of  15  cents 
on  91(K>  for  the  whole  territory.  The  money  is 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  school  attendance. 
Each  district  may  levy  additional  taxes  by  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  district.  Education  is  made 
oompulsoiy ;  that  is,  paients  or  guardians  can  be 
oompellerl  to  send  their  children  sixteen  weeks 
dunng  the  year  to  some  school,  when  within  two 
miles  of  their  residenoet  or  have  them  instructed 
at  home. 

Educatwnal  ConflUion. — The  schools  of  Ari- 
zona are  all  of  a  primary  grade;  and  teachers 
receive  from  $100  to  $125  a  month,  males  and 
females  receiving  an  equal  salary.  According  to 
the  report  of  Gen.  HaSford,  of  Dec.  2l8t,  1875, 
there  were  in  the  territory  2,508  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  of  whom 
598  attend^  public  schools.  The  receipts  for 
the  preceding  year  were  828,759.92,  and  the  dia- 
bunements  were  $24,151.96. 

This  report  stated  that,  under  the  existing 
Bchool  law,  the  free  school  system  had  been  made 
a  success,  and  that  ample  means  were  affonled  by 
which  every  child  in  the  territory  might  obtain 
the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

ABKANSAS.  This  state  was  originally  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Ijouisiana,  purchased 
from  the  French  government  in  1803.  It  re- 
mained a  part  of  t&t  territory  until  1812,  when 
Ixiuisiaua  being  admitted  as  a  state,  it  became  a 
part  of  the  Mi»ouri  territory,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  that  year ;  and  so  continued  till  1819, 
when  it  was  organized  as  a  separate  territory.  It 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1836. 

Ednca*i(/)ial  Hiatory. —  The  constitution  of 
1836  contained  a  declaration  in  favor  of  educa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  "  as  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing, generally  diffused  thix)ugh  the  community, 
are  e^ntial  to  the  proj?ervation  of  free  govern- 
ment," it  sliould  be  the  duty  of  the  general  as- 
sembly to  i)rovide  for  the  sale  of  lauds  donated 
to  the  state  by  the  genei-al  government  for  edu- 
cational i)urjx>se8,  and  to  a|)i)lv  the  money  re- 
ceived therefrom,  to  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  schools.  In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  the  legislature  jiassed 
certain  acts  prescTibing  the  manner  of  disposing 
of  the  school  lands,  which  acts  are,  substantially, 
still  in  force.  Two  provisions  of  this  law  are 
worthy  of  special  notice,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
astrous consequences.    The  first  was,  that,  upon 


tbB  petitioii  fA  a  m^joritj  ol  a  townahip,  the 
ooimty  commisBioDer  ahould  adl  the  sixtmlh 
flection,  in  forty-«cre  tractB,  to  the  hi^^ieflt  b^der, 
one^ourth  of  the  purcfaafle  money  being  pajalito 
in  cash,  and  the  oaknoe.  within  eig^t  yean,  in 
installments.  The  second  was,  that  the  ooon^ 
oommisBioner  should  loan  the  school  monejB  in 
his  hands  to  parties  who  would  give  aatis&iyciCHrj 
notes  to  secure  their  payment  with  intereflt.  Tha 
practical  operation  of  the  law  was  as  follows  :  A, 
B,  and  C  purchased  a  sixteenth  section,  say  Janu- 
ary 1st ;  A  and  B  being  security  for  O's  notes 
for  deferred  payments,  B  and  0  for  A*s  notes, 
and  A  and  C  for  Ba  notes.  Eadi  partynaid the 
school  commissioner,  say  five  hundred  dollaia,  as 
his  first  payment,  and  took  his  receipt  The  aame 
day,  they  each  borrowed  five  hundred  doUan 
from  the  school  fund  of  the  county,  thereby  vir- 
tually  borrowing  from  the  school  commissioner  « 
the  monev  to  make  the  first  payment  on  the 
lands.  The  notes  u^iven  were  made  payable  in 
''  la^-ful  money  of  the  United  States";  but,  after 
the  secession  of  the  state,  payments  were  made 
in  confederate  money,  and  purchasers  of  school 
lands  were  not  slow  to  complete  their  payments 
in  that  currency  at  par.  During  this  penod,  the 
state  auditor  was  the  chief  executive  school  of- 
ficer, and  made  his  rej)ort  to  the  governed.  ITie 
last'  school  report,  under  the  ancieii  regime,  was 
made  by  William  R.  Miller,  state  auditcnr,  to 
Ciovemor  Rector,  who  held  office  at  the  time  of 
the  secession  of  the  state.  In  its  printed  form, 
it  consisted  of  one  leaf  of  a  book  about  as  large 
as  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  and  states  that  there 
were  then  but  two  public  schools  in  the  state. 
Evidence  from  other  sources  shows  that,  by  the 
peculiar  system  of  financiering  described  above, 
by  loss  in  confederate  money  and  Arkansas  war 
bonds,  and  from  the  usual  casualties  incident  to 
a  state  of  civil  war,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  sLxteenth-section  and  other  school  lauds  of 
the  state  was  squandered,  without  creating  any 
considerable  permanent  school  fund.  Of  that 
which  was  created,  the  sum  of  $8,000,  the  last 
remnant,  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  medi- 
cines for  the  confederate  troops ;  and  the  medi- 
cines were  lost  on  a  steamer  which  was  wrecked 
on  Brazos  river,  in  Texas, 

Two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1868 
related  to  public  schools.  Section  I.  of  Article  VI. 
pro>'ided  that  "The  executive  department  of 
this  state  shall  consist  of  a  ^vemor,  etc.,  and 
a  su{x;rinteudent  of  public  instruction,  all  of 
whom  shall  hold  their  several  offices  for  a  term 
of  four  years."  Article  XI.  related  to  education, 
and  its  several  sections  provided,  (1)  that  the 
genei^  assembly  sliould  establish  and  maintain 
a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
stniction  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  years ;  (2)  that  the  supervision 
of  such  schools  ^ould  be  intrusted  to  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  ;  (3)  that  a  state 
university  should  be  established;  (4)  that  a 
school  fund  should  be  created  from  uie  salea  of 
8ch(X)l  lands,  escheats,  estrays,  grants,  gifts,  one 
dollar  capitation  tax,  etc.;  (5)  that  no  part  of  tht 
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9fbo6L  fmd  alioiikl  be  u^FBSted  in  the  bcmdi  of 
•ny  state,  dtTf  county,  or  town;  (6)  that  the 
dkitrfiNitiatt  at  the  echod  fund  should  be  limited 
to  such  distiictB  as  had  kept  a  school  for  at  least 
three  roftntha  in  the  year  for  which  the  distribu- 
tioii  was  made ;  and  that  each  child  should  be  re- 
mined  to  attend  school  at  least  three  years ;  (7) 
tiMft,  in  every  district  in  which  the  school  funa 
riKmld  be  inniffident  to  support  a  school  for  at 
least  three  months  in  the  year,  the  ^neral  as- 
sembly should  provide  by  kiw  for  levying  a  tax ; 
(8)  that  all  lands,  moneyB,  etc.,  held  in  the  vsr 
lions  ooonties  for  school  purposes,  should  be  re- 
duced into  the  general  school  fund ;  and  (9)  that 
the  general  asaembly  should  be  empowered  to 
raise  money  hy  taxation  for  building  school- 
houses.  In  addition  to  these  provisions,  a  section 
of  the  article  on  Jlnance,  etc.,  made  the  purchase 
money  for  school  laiKis  payable  into  the  state 
treasury,  and  obligated  the  state  to  pay  interest  at 
the  rate  oi  six  percent  per  annum,  upon  the  same. 

Tliis  constitution  was  adopted  in  February, 
1868;  and,  upon  the  13th  day  of  March  suc- 
oeeding,  an  election  for  state  officers  was  held, 
General  Powell  Clayton  being  elected  governor, 
and  Hon.  ThcHnas  Smith,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  On  the  2d  day  of  April  ensuing, 
the  first  legislature  under  the  new  constitution 
met,  and,  in  due  time  (July  23d),  enacted  the 
achocd  law,  whidi  with  certain  modifications,  few 
in  number  but  very  important  in  character,  has 
ever  since  been  in  force  in  the  state. 

This  law  provided  for  the  appointment  of  cii^ 
ciiit  superintendents,  one  in  each  of  the  ten  judi- 
cial districts  of  the  state,  whose  duties  in  their 
several  circuits  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
state  superintendent,  in  supervising,  making  re- 
ports, etc  A  school  trustee  was  appointed  in 
each  school  district,  with  the  same  duties  as  those 
already  specified.  I'he  report  of  the  school  trust- 
ees were  made  aimuaUy  to  the  circuit  8U|X}r- 
intendents.  who  transmitted  the  information  to 
the  state  superintendent,  to  be  used  in  his  bien- 
nial report.  Under  many  difficulties  and  embar- 
raasments.  Superintendent  Smith  organized  his 
department  in  August,  1868;  and  in  December 
following,  the  trustees  of  the  various  districts 
were  elected.  In  Septemb^,  1869,  a  special  ses- 
■on  of  the  state  board  of  education — composed 
ai  the  state  and  circuit  superintendents  —  was 
held.  At  this  time  the  only  free  schools  existing 
in  the  state  were  a  few  for  persons  of  color, 
established  by  the  United  States,  through  the 
MBDcy  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  n?8ources 
^the  school  department  consisted  of  (1)  saline 
Icmdi,  about  20,000  acres ;  (2)  semiwtry  Uinds, 
aboot  1,000  acres;  (3)  sijrteeni^i^section  Utnda, 
about  841,000  acres.  The  original  quantities  of 
tbeee  lands,  which  were  donaSed  by  the  United 
States  government  for  ocnnmon  school  pur|X)ee8, 
were  two  sections,  each  of  the  first  two  classes, 
and  928,000  acres  of  the  third  daas.  Of  the 
saline  and  seminary  land  funds,  about  ^12,000 
in  qpede,  war-bonds,  confederate  money,  etc.,  had 
been  tnnsferred,  after  March  6th,  1861,  to  the 
general  revenue  fond  of  the  state ;   and  about 


845,000  of  oioMmdaoD^  aotsi,  to  the  tdlieftc»p- 
general  for  collection.  In  all,  the  claims  of  ths 
state  for  school  hmds  sold  and  moneys  loaned, 
with  accrued  interest,  amounted  to  about  three 
quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  several 
amounts  of  the  school  fund  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginniiijg  and  end  of  the  period  emlnnoed  in 
Superintendent  Smith's  first  biennial  report,  were 
asfollowB: — 

Oot  1,  IMI.    U.  8.  ConwBcy I  t,691.M 

State  Scrip 66,303^ 

Total $58,a')4.95 

Oct  1,  MTO.    U.  8.  Currency $22,201.37 

State  Scrip 12,991.19 

ToUl $35,192.49 

During  this  period,  the  school  revenues  were 
sutrject  to  depletion  from  three  causes :  (1)  The 
taxes  on  sixteenth-section  lands  were  merged  in- 
to the  general  revenue  of  the  state;  (2)  ITie 
"  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,"  levied  by  the 
various  courts,  were  loosely  handled  by  the  col- 
lecting officers ;  (3)  In  many  cases,  the  electors  of 
the  various  school  districts  refused  to  authorize 
the  levying  of  the  local  tax  for  school-houses; 
and  iA)  by  an  act  approved  March  2d,  1869, 
school-taxes  were  made  payable  in  interest-bear- 
ing certificates  issued  by  the  state  treasurer. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  the  school 
system  was  able  to  present,  in  1870,  considerable 
progress  since  the  preceding  year,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statistics : 

1870         1WJ9 


180,274 

107,908 

2^37 

2,302 

41 


176,910 

«7,412 

1,489 

1,3.% 

12 

$188,397 


Number  of  children  of  school  are. 

**       "         "     attending  sivbool 

"       "   schools 

"        "  teachers 

"       "  teachers'  institutes 

Amoont  of  money  paid  teachers. .   j  $405,748 

The  whole  number  of  school-houses  built  prior 
to  1868,  was  632  ;  in  1869  and  1870,  it  was  657. 
The  apportionment  of  the  state  fund  for  1868 
—1869  was  3377,919.94,  and  the  district  tax, 
321.5,348.79.  in  addition  to  these  evidences  of 
progress  should  be  mentioned  the  organization  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Associaticni^  July  2d,  1869  ; 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Arkmisfts  Jmtrnal 
of  Education,  Jan.  1st,  1870.  Tlie  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  for  deaf-mutes  were  also  re- 
oiganized  during  the  period  referred  to,  and 
handsome  buildings  erected  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 

Superintendent  Smith's  second  report,  for  the 
two  years  ending  September  3(>th,  1872,  presents 
striking  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  the  newly 
establishtnl  school  system.  Many  of  the  school 
districts  had  become  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and 
had  levied  exorbitant  taxes  to  remove  the  iu- 
cumbrance ;  the  depreciated  paper  was  destroy- 
ing the  schools  and  driving  the  best  teachers  from 
the  state ;  and  the  circuit  superintendents  were 
neglecting  the  schools,  llie  following  was  the 
condition  of  the  school  fund  : 

United  Stitcs  Currency $14,ol0.84 

5.20  Bonds 24,186.25 

State  Scrip 5«,804.22 

Total $96,501.31 
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The  amount  of  money  distributed  since  Oct.  1st, 

1870,  was  as  follows : 

United  Stales  Currency $  33,688.03 

State  Scrip 454,407.76 

Total $488,095.79 

The  balance  on  hand  at  the  above  date  was 
339,876.75,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  was  in 
state  scrip.  The  following  general  sxmimary  of 
statistics  shows  a  decrease  in  nearly  every  item 
as  compared  with  those  of  1870 : 

1872  1871 


No.  of  children  of  school  age . 
"    *'      "      attending  school 

'*    **  teachers 

"    **  teachers' institutes. .. . 

Amount  naid  teachers. 

No.  of  scnool-honses  erected.. 


11)4,314 

32,863 

2,035 

25 

$353,624.90 

187 


11M5,237 

69,5127 

2,128 

31 

$424,443.90 

302 


Almost  the  only  encouraging  feature  of  the 
period  covered  by  Superintendent  Smith's  second 
report,  was  the  opening  of  the  Arkanstis  Indus- 
trial University  (Jan.  22d,  187*2),  in  the  town 
of  Fayetteville.  Mr.  Smith  was  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  superintendent  by  tJoseph  C.  Corbin, 
who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  1872; 
and  the  only  report  which  he  issued  was  for  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1873.  Prior  to 
this,  the  eeneral  assembly  passed  a  new  revenue 
law,  which  was  construed  to  repeal  the  provision 
of  the  fonner  law  appropriating  two  mills  on 
the  dollar  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
state  for  school  purposes.  This  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  semi-annual  apportionment  from 
9210,000  to  $55,000,  all  of  which  was  in  state 
scrip,  worth  at  the  time  about  35  per  cent.  The 
same  legislature  abolished  the  office  of  circuit 
superintendent,  and  substituted  that  of  county 
superintendent.  It  also  limited  the  local  tax  to 
a  maximum  of  five  mills ;  and  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  made  even  this  tax  payable  in 
state  scrip.  The  following  are  the  principal 
items  of  tne  school  statistics  for  the  year  1873  : 

Attendance  of  pupils 69,587 

Number  of  teacners 1,481 

Number  of  school-houses 1,035 

Number  of  teachers'  institutes 26 

Amount  paid  teachers $259,747.08 

Revenue  raised  for  school  purposes. .  .$258,456.09 
Amount  of  expenditures $318,997.77 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1 874,of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief  provisions  in  regard 
to  education  : — (1 )  That  the  state  "  shall  ever 
maintain  a  general,  suitable,  and  efficient  system 
of  free  schools,  whereby  all  i)ersons  in  the  state, 
bc^tween  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  may 
receive  gratuitous  mstnictiou ;"  (2)  Tliat  no 
school  money  or  iiroperty  shall  be  used  for  any 
other  piupost*;  (IJ)  Tliat  the  general  assembly 
shall  provide  for  the  supix)rt  of  wnniion  schools 
by  a  tax,  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  two  mills  on 
the  dollar,  on  tlu;  taxable  ])roi)erty  of  the  state ; 
a  capitiition  tax  of  (^lu;  dollar,  and  a  local  tax  not 
to  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dollar  ;  (t)  Tliat  the 
sui)ervision  of  the  schools  shall  be  vested  in  **8uch 
officers  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  general 
assembly."  Under  this  last  provision,  the  duties 
of  superintendent  of   pubhc   instruction  were 


transferred  to  the  secretary  of  state,  "until  other- 
wise provided  by  law." 

Elementary  Instruction,  —  llie  only  common 
schools  in  the  state  at  present  (Nov.  1875)  are 
those  of  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  which  were 
opened  September  13th,  1875.  The  sole  reliance 
of  the  mass  of  the  citizens  for  educational  advan- 
tamis  is,  therefore,  upon  private  schools,  of  which 
a  mrge  number  were  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  No  school  report  h^  been 
rendered  since  that  of  Superintendent  Corbin,  in 
1873,  as  the  necessary  duties  of  the  secretaiy 
of  state  have  rendered  an  active  supervision  of 
the  schools  impossible,  and  the  returns  from  tiie 
local  officers  are  very  imperfect. 

Ntirnidl  Instruction.  —  llie  chief  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  state  is  the 
normal  department  of  the  State  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. A  a)urse  of  two  years  and  one  of  three 
years  have  been  arranged,  the  former  embracing 
all  the  studies  likely  to  be  taught  in  any  of  the 
common  schools,  and  the  latter,  those  of  the  hi^ 
schools.  Male  applicants  for  admission  are  re- 
quired to  be  1 G  ^ears  of  age,  and  females  14.  A 
training  school  is  operated  in  connection  with 
this  school.  Besides  this,  Quitman  CoU^e,  in 
Van  Buren  county,  is  a  normal  school  for  the 
training  of  colored  teachers.  There  is  also  a 
state  teachers'  association. 

Superior  InstritcHon. — ^The  ii»06t  prominent 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  state 
are  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Univeisity,  at 
FayetteviUe  (q.  v.),  and  St  John's  CoU^,  at 
little  Rock  (q.  v.)  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  masonic  fraternity. 

Special  Instructi(m, —  The  ArKansas  Deaf- 
Mute  Institute  and  the  Arkansas  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  both  at  Little  Rock, 
are  the  only  institutions  for  special  instnictioiL 
The  former  was  incorporated  as  a  state  institu- 
tion in  1868.  The  latter,  the  same  year,  was  re- 
moved from  Arkadelphia  to  Little  Rock.  The 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  state  have  great- 
ly impeded  the  x)rogre8s  and  efficient  operation 
of  these  institutions. 

Edncation<tlJou7^ial,etc. — The  last  educational 
journal  published  in  the  state  was  the  Ai'kmisas 
Journal  of  Education ,  which  suspended  publica- 
tion in  1872  ;  and  the  only  works  on  the  schools 
of  the  state  are  the  three  educational  reports  of 
the  state  superintendents. 

While  the  present  educational  condition  of 
Arkansas  is  by  no  means  cheering,  it  is  not  quite 
hopeless,  llie  decadence  of  the  school  8)'stem, 
which  a  short  time  ago  was  so  promising,  is  the 
result  of  financial,  ])olitical,  and  social  evils  and 
misfortunes  that  have  afflicted  the  state  from  its 
earliest  history.  Many  of  these  evils,  however, 
are  already  things  of  the  past,  of  which  only  the 
effects  remain.  Under  the  present  administra- 
tion, nmch  has  been  done  towards  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  its  educational  pros- 
peri  tv  will  be  restored. 

ARKANSAS  INDUSTRIAL  T7NIVE&- 
SITT^  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  was  provided 
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f^r  by  an  act  of  the  state  legidature  in  1868, 
but  was  not  opened  until  Januaiy  22.,  1872. 
The  kiw  r^^uladng  the  institution  provides  for 
327  beneficiaries  who  are  entitled  to  four  years' 
free  tuition.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  build- 
ings, etc.  is  $180,000.  The  buildmgs  will  accom- 
modate four  hundred  students,  and  consist  of  a 
brick  edifice  fiye  stories  high,  214  feet  in  length, 
with  a  depth  in  the  wines  of  122  feet,  with  five 
large  and  several  smafi  halls,  and  thirty  cla8»- 
rooms.  The  report  of  the  university  for  1874 
showed  an  attendance  of  321  students,  in  its 
various  departments,  under  the  instruction  of 
seven  professors  and  three  other  instructors.  The 
institution  includes  a  preparatoiy  and  a  normal 
department,  a  college  of  engineering,  and  a  coll^ 
of  eeneral  science  and  literature.  A  coUege  of 
agncultiure  and  a  college  of  natural  science,  with 
a  school  of  military  science,  and  a  school  of  com- 
merce, are  also  provided  for ;  and  an  experimental 
farm  for  the  agricultural  college  has  been  secured. 
The  university  library  is  as  yet  quite  small. 
Gen.  Albert  W.  Bishop  is  the  president  of  the 
institution. 

ARMY  SCHOOLS.  See  Militart  Schools. 

ARNDT,  Ernst  Moritz,  a  (ierman  patriot 
andauthor,  was  bom  Dec.  26.,  1769,  at  Schoritz  on 
Rilgen,  and  died  Jan.  29.,  1860,  at  Bonn.  He 
was  appointed,  in  1 805,  professor  at  the  university 
of  Greifswalde ;  but  he  wrote  violently  against 
Napoleon  and,  therefore,  fled,  after  the  battle  at 
Jena,  in  1806,  to  Sweden.  In  1809,  he  returned, 
and  henceforth  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  na- 
tional movement  in  Germany  which  led  to  the 
wars  of  liberation  (1813  to  1815),  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  rule  in  Gennany.  In  1818, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  uiii- 
Tersity  of  Bonn ;  out,  in  the  next  year  he  was 
retired  in  consequence  of  his  liberal  sentiments. 
In  1840,  he  was  re-instated  by  the  new  king 
Frederick  William  IV. ;  and,  in  1848,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Frankfort, 
which  attempted  the  reconstruction  of  a  united 
Germany.  Amdt  is  chiefly  famous  in  Germany 
as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  patriotism. 
Chie  of  his  songs,  Was  iaf  des  Deutscken  Vaier- 
land?  was  long  regarded  as  the  most  popular 
national  hymn ;  but  was  superseded  in  popular 
faTor,  during  the  Franco-Cfcrman  war,  by  Die 
WacJit  am  Rhein.  Some  of  Amdt's  numerous 
works  are  of  a  pedag^cal  character,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  rragmente  uher  Menschen- 
biidung  (Altona,  1805),  which  explains  the  prin- 
ciples  of  a  rational  eaucation  of  man  in  accor- 
dance with  the  dictates  of  his  nature.  In 
opposition  to  the  ideas  of  Rousseau,  he  insisted 
toat  the  easenee  of  man  must  not  be  sought  in 
die  sensuous  nature  of  the  isolated  individual. 
but  in  his  spiritual  part,  and  in  his  rela- 
tions to  parents,  family,  society,  and  his  native 
ooontzy.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  Amdt  oon- 
tenda,  with  Pestalozzi,  that  the  mother  should  be 
the  first  teacher  of  the  child,  and  that  her  in- 
stractaon  should  proceed  from  the  concrete.  He 
refvcBenfei  lore,  neoessity,  and  freedom  as  the 
ta«e  powers  wlddi  ooKypmle  in  the  education 


of  man.  The  work  of  these  three  great  poweiH 
is  conditioned  by  the  bodily  and  spiritual  develop 
ment  of  the  pupil.  In  childhood,  it  is  chie^ 
the  power  of^  love,  represented  by  the  mother, 
which  moulds  the  young  mind,  and  instills  into  it 
the  first  notions  of  God,  man,  and  life.  The 
power  of  necessity  must  cufb  and  discipline  the 
vehemence  of  boyhood,  and  teach  the  habit  of 
diligence.  At  last,  in  the  ace  of  ripe  youth,  love 
and  necessity  coalesce  into  the  spint  of  freedom, 
or  self-control,  which  is  the  completion  of  every 
harmonious  education.  A  few  years  later,  Amdt 
gave  an  exposition  of  the  same  principles,  witii 
special  reference  to  the  education  of  princes,  in 
Ins  work  EntiDurf  der  Erzlehung  vnd  Unfer- 
weisung  eines  FUrsten  (Berlin,  1813).  These 
educational  works  of  Amat  exercised  far  less  in- 
fluence upon  the  rising  generation  of  Geraiany 
than  his  fairy  tales,  and  especially  his  patriotic 
songs,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  most 
German  reading-books  and  thus  have  contributed 
very  much  towanl  shaping  the  German  mind  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  his  autobiography, 
Er inner  ungen  a  us  dem  dnsseren  Leben  (Leip- 
sic,  2d  erl.,  1840),  Amdt  treats  fully  of  his  own 
education.  Biographies  of  Amdt  have  been 
written  by  Eugen  Labes  (1860),H.  Rehbktn  and 
R.  Keil  (1861),  and  D.  Schenkel  (1866).— See 
also  G.  Freytag,  in  Deutsche  AUgemeine  Bio- 
graphies art.  Arn(H. 

ARNOLD,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  the  illustrious 
English  teacher  and  historian,  was  bom  at  West 
Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1795.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  College  and  Oxford 
University,  from  the  latter  of  which  he  obtained 
a  first-class  degree  in  1814.  He  attained  his 
greatest  fame  as  head-master  of  Rugby  School, 
to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  1828,  and  in 
which  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  the  course 
of  instruction  of  this  school,  he  introduced  many 
improvements ;  but  it  was  the  system  of  moral 
teaching  and  training  which  he  established,  that 
gave  to  him  and  to  the  school  their  greatest  distinc- 
tion. He  preserved  among  the  Imys  the  highest 
tone  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment ;  and,  with 
consummate  tact,  habituated  them  to  the  practice 
of  the  principles  which  he  taught,  making  him- 
self both  feared  and  loved.  His  chief  reliance 
upon  guiding  the  public  opinion  of  the 


was 


school,  as  the  most  powerful  element  of  contnd 
in  every  community.  For  the  practice  of  "  fag- 
ging" previously  in  vogue  in  the  school,  he  instir 
tuted  a  ^stem  of  responsible  supervision  by  the 
pupils  of  the  highest  class  over  the  youn^r 
boys,  thus  giving  full  opportimity  for  the  active 
exercise  of  those  virtues  which  they  had  been 
taufi^ht.  Rugby,  however,  by  no  means  occupied 
all  his  time  and  attention.  For  some  time  he 
held  a  place  in  the  senate  of  the  I»ndon  Uni- 
versity, and  a  short  time  before  his  death,  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  Regius  Professor  of 
Modem  History  at  Oxford,  where  he  delivered 
some  introductory  lectures.  To  this  position  he 
intended  to  devote  his  whole  eneipes,  retiring 
from  Rugby ;  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by 
his  sudden  death,  in  1842.    His  greatest  Kterary 
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k^    -    -    '      -    -..  .:    .:      .■■.'•.'.■:  t^i'.i  •.••  !►. n-  vitht.-r  J i"n.-..'iaii  states:  and  Aristotle. in hijs  .scheiiie 

--:_••-.  :  *:  -     ::_:.•—-  ■.•r:.:i::;'rM>  "f  hi>  m: 'ilu'.-;i;i«»!i.  atrrilaites  to  it  great  ini}K.)rtanee a« 

fcj        —    —  *-.-...  .1  ■•      '•  /-•>'•  ■/"■/  '*"•-  a  nivalis  «•!  enluvatin;^  the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

- ',j  :..:..  '.-^'    :  .<>:•  T*./**  lir'i'ru'<  'Y\\.-  L->taMi>hMi'.*iit  i.«f  art-s*lKX»ls  and  schools  of 

■*     ,  ./'     .      '    k    .•  I     I^  ■.  i -ii  .'ti-"l    IV»>t'«ii.  "l->i_'n   i*}T  the    maseoi  is.  however,  of  nnjilem 

'  -  "  «.»n:ii!i.  and  i>  iUi»-  t«.i  a  eiMisidi-ration,  lut^il  upon 

ABXOLD.  Thomas  Kerchever,  an  Km-  t'XjJiTi'.nrr.  uf  th.- t^ivat  valui*  mI  j^niend  artistic 
i' .- .  .  ■_-  .  .  ..  V.  ..  •.  ::.  "•■I  ;i:j  i  .ii-'l  in  <kill  in  i!i:i-*'a>inj  tlir  Si»un.vs  uf  national  wealth. 
.-'  ::  .-  ;  -'v  ;  •  :  :  •!  f.i*  -.ji-"]  niaii-  Thi>  wiil  In-  fully  ^]ill^vn  ik*  we  juMeit-*! :  hut  a* 
•iA.- :  :  --.  ■•■.-.■  ;:-•*::•;■:::•;  'iT^-rk.  LiTiu.  iuiiu"  liait-'.y  rl.vaut  i**  it  Wi- ij  note  the  follow- 
er- .  <•'■..  ■  .  -.  ::.  •*.'.  r  lafij" ::!::•'<.  in.:  >TaTriiirnt  uf  \\\\.-  French  ini]i<.'ri«d  e«jmnii!r 
T:.r^-  ••  ■-  •  ••-  .  -v-.:.-;;-.  >.-!■!•■  I  in  ihis  si'.in.  in  it>  snuiinan- uf  the  inquiry  on  i»n»fe*- 
f:.'.:.-r:  .-  •  -•  .'.  r.:.^'  ..  i.  "UMyar-  Kt.^sl  simjal  islu-atiMii  :  "AnK>nj:  all  the  hraneiics  of 
•^'.■.  :  •  _■  .  -- --  .;  i-r-.  *;  "^! 'Mil  in  all  insTnii-ti'-n  \vi:i*  h.  in  difft-n^nt  dt-j^n^-s.  from  the 
T'.-  >-  ..  1--  •  :  •■.  .1: -J  Lij-  '•>  i-  Tii'ijit.  hiji'-st  t.»  tin- 1  •\\ist  i.T:iilr.  can  <.'«»ntrihute  to  the 
M:  -ir.  .;  -.  -  r-^r-.  >.  •►:■:.'-  «.i  .-^li-i-il  rivhuititl  oiiuati-in  i»i"  citluT  .Si'X.  tlrawinjr.  in  all 
'.!i-*-.>  M.:  '  .'  ■  .  :•"..—  ■.;]  v;ii:..u>  plii:-  its  f^nn- anil  aj»]»li^ai  inns,  has  lurtMi  alimist  unan- 
'.;  ^'  1-. :  •  .-.:.•-  .  ■.:.-•■..'-.  Ili-  manuals  iniiMidy  i\"u';n-«li'«l  ;l<  iIk-  unr  whieh  it  is  most 
r'-.r  .-  Ji.  -■  .;■■:'- "•:i--:  v.'i  a  ■■y^T..ni  >iniilar  init»<ii'tant  t«i  luakc  e«tninuin.'*  II»»retofore,  in 
-..  •    --     •'•.•:•-  thi- stnijjle  and  It intlirt  of  nations  for  suprenia- 

ASBiT  £DUCATIOX.     Kv.  n*  -^^.ni]  .)■;■••  sy>-  ry  ani  i^JWi-r.  it  w;is  lielievt>l  they  tvuld  depend 

v;.     :      -.  .  M*  .. -••    :.r  ■•  ;1-  fir   thi*   mil-  i'Xi-lu.'»ivt-ly  u]Kin  arnu'^1  men  anil  heavy  guns; 

■.r-     •    i  .--••-.    ^^  ,.•!-•  'A   tlj  ■  human  but  to-day  thr  ^T\at   nations  of  Kurojv  rely  on 

v....    ■  ■    •  .^i  ..••-..  ■  ••  ;.;;.  n,  ..i7ti  an  1  .-]iir-  iinlustrial  i-.huatinn.  anil  thv  jiem-ral  culture  of 

.'..-..    '•'■•..'.■    >•..   •       •..■•.ij:     a:i'i    mu-T.   \*'-  x\u:  \\>*\Ai\  Tlir  World's  Fair  held  ut  I>i"»ndon.  in 

•...'•.■      .•■:-....  ■ -• -...vxrv  j'.r  Th.-'liV.l.i|v  1 -^Til .  revi-alfl  plainly  ti»  F.uglanil  tluU  slu»  was 

•:. -    •     :  ••  .-    •;-.  -    •.       .'»-.:•;—    \\\*tu  whiih  far  I n hind  lur  u'lvat  rival  Fnmiv  in  the  pnxlui> 

"i-  -  »    •    -    .     >■.   ■         ;   j;  -.-   1!  .v. IT  '-iviii/.-il  tion  of  aitiehs  reijuirinii  skilu^l  laK»rand  taste. 

:*■•,  •       ■       \-       J   V.     ;ij -ri- i'^  i.-j-iir.-.!  iu'lv  1.  Ul.iw  all   the  other  eiviliA.tl  nations  ex- 

*.-        ■    •  .•  ..^    .  ■- .        .•..;,  '  j.iiiji-  pi-.r-iun-l  i-f]  It  the  I'nitel  State's.    <  \invim\il  of  luT  infori- 

<■•■    ■  •■■•'■?   'i"-;  ;*y.  wiiii-h  i-xists  •  airy,  she  wmt  viiii in lusly  to  wi irk  to  jjfive  general 

v; •.  ■.  .'Mi-  iii.-  ■.ifij.i-t  III  in>rrrii-tion  in  ihi*  tine  and  industnal  arts,  by 
■r  •_"  ■  ■  *  •i'  ■'.  '■•■.  '  '•:';• '■'!  t'l  t.Ih*  vari-  »-sTabli>liin;:  s,iii*'il>  for  siK-eial  tRiiniiijx,  free  of 
.•"  ■'  :  -.'  .'U.  ■•^•■'i!!'-*  a  iliihj 'if  i-osi.  to  th«»s«.' whom  tlu*  >*.ioniV  and  ait  «li'|Kirt'- 
:*'  ..... -.  i-,-  v. ..  .\-  .'-•:.  •.'.  \a:  : -.  'I'li..  tniin-  nn-nt  of  thr  ^.ivernnu-nt  h:ul  sekvtol  fi>r  art- 
.:j  :  ••.•?..:.]  a'i  i  ■  y.-.  w.ij:  •,  i-  olit;tiij,.,i  }iy  mjfstt-r^.  Art-s<'lii>»U  were  flmnl^^^l  for  iiLStruc- 
'^-^A.-.j  >  :'i»'.-i  ''V  .- \  ;.►?■;■  (.--'  v»  ^•l' III  viiy  ti»tn  in  ilrawimr.  in«««K"lini:.  and  dv-sign.  in  many 
;rr.-54'  .^Wix'.i'iii^'-  to  !r..-  ii>  j-imv.-  jtj  >  v.  ly  bran'h  i.)T  tin/  lar^-  ritii'>anil  t^»wn>  ihn.uighout  thekiiig- 
'>:  i:.  :  j-*vv  :  ji,  j-- i.  irj  many  ri-'-iij.jtriiiii*.  <]raw- 
lii^  .-.  .;,  J>r»r;-,*.!' ■   'o  -:ii- •.'>-.      J^ut  th..-  vain**  is 


«lom.     The  Hritidi  ntlieial  n']"»rt  for  1^72  .^lows 
that  tlM\'  wen-,  at  that  tinu-.  in  Fnglaml  122  in- 


_•  ■  .1*- 1 


•-.  t;.> -:'i.|.|.- rniiijih'j.  i}, .  .-nlnir.-  'liMrial  art  >*ho,ils :    Ivsid^s    which  there  were 

or  *.  ■   '.  •-:•;•::   ;iii  i  ■■  ,:ii-.'iiiion  «if  f.iri:i- ;jiiil  l!U..'>p.f  cliiMivn  iwi-iving  instnietion  in  draw- 

tri  •:!      ■:.■.■•;■';-    -  :  i  ":.•  1.  1.-.|  J}..,:  t.i  .-kill  in  inL' in  tlif  -r^lnNils  fur  the  jKKir."     I'p  to  that 

•  i--;j..:   J      f  ■  T:t"    ii    .:   ait  ..f  »[|.- JjiL^ht-t  \a!ii"  ti::i".  thi-n-   h.i  1    bvii    i-siablishcvl   one   well-ap- 

irj  v-rv  ::.  i:  V   :  i- iivu- ;i*- mi   inii.'irijitiinn.:  in-  ^^-lin*'-!    art  s-ii.i-l    •■!     !'.»'►   stUiU-nts    for   every 

li  ;-Tv.     Ai*     i-i    i*!-:.  . -:»y- .I'l .  iiiiij.-nT  .iirlrij--  2i"."»'i  ,.1  tin-  ]» ■iiu::ition  :   so  rapidly  Wiis  in- 

iTv.  ••    .:.'.:•  ••  -  .J  i  rij  i^.-  :i',;.ii.ii.'-'-  an-l  m.-:ii.iU  -M- )■  :i'iii  in  ai*  a<  a;]'li.-'l  to  inilu>fiy  pnnidid 

or  •r.i:.,::.j  '.y  A.-iiii  li..-  -•:,>.■  .ii   t.»rm  ;i:il  pn-  ?<•!■  a::  1  ili:Yu-l  am'»:c  iIi-'  in-Uistrial  classes  of 

jF.r-;  .:i  ]- .]  A.  :  .i.-.l.     It   i-  -ii.-,-.---i!]!   wh.-n  tIi.-  «;p-iT  Itiirain.  Hm  thv  r.-^'.iitsha.l.j»n'vioas  tothis 

-viir.r  'i:.  ;:■::,  _'iy  .li*i -rim  inat'.-^  b-t\vi'.-n  wliai  i^  tini'-  )i.--n  alnaly  li-'iniiely  shown.  At  the  Parirf 

Mj]y  .1:1  I    '.vii  it    i*   U  aiiriiTil.  and   <■xpn■r^■«i^•s  his  KxjM-in'oiiiif !  *^'"'T.  Kiiirlaiidst.n'.l  in  the  tirstraiik 

i-l'-a- •»!   r-.iir;!   in  drtwini:  as  r- -a- lily  as  iili';t<  «.»i  of  .irri^tii:-  iiaTioii>.  aiul  rvcn  sur|viSi^\l  s*.)nie  t>f 

o:fi  -r  '^tv*^  'Ml  tin.-  writti-ii  p,-iiri'."'  th*!---  who  ]inviiiusly  ha-l  carrii\l  off  the  highest 

Art  r-!iiTiirf   amoiiL'  the    ancients   must   have  honoi-s.  This  ;rr«at  a  IvautV  made  by  the  Knglish 

\pr'i\  ••;nTi«-d  t«>  the  lii:ihi"St  dcynv  of  jK-nei.ti-in.  trim  1  •'.'d  t«.>  1  ^^tlT  alarmel  the  Fn.-nch.  They  saw 

a>s  i.-j  obvious  on  an  ins[n-otion  i»f  l-lg^-ptian.  As-  they  n»uld  no  longer  rely  on  tluit  prestige  which 

Hyriau.  and  mon;  esi)ecially  Grecian  antiquities,  liad  always  phieeil  them  at  the  head ;  and  the.v. 
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in  turn  began  to  reconstruct,  improve,  and  in- 
crease their  art-schools.  The  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  Napoleon  111.,  after  due 
consideration,  made  an  elaborate  report,  and  the 
government  acted  upon  its  recommendations. 
Immediately  after  the  late  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  the  Prussian  minister  of  commerce 
and  industry  issued  a  circular  calling  upon  the 
government  and  the  people  to  follow  the  example 
of  France ;  and  it  is  now  being  followed  in  all 
the  school-i  of  Prussia,  from  the  primary  school  to 
tlie  university.  Not  only  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  but  in  nearly  all  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries  is  this  great  movement  in  art-edu- 
cation in  progress.  The  United  States,  alone  of 
an  enlighten^  nations,  is  making  but  little  ad- 
vancement and  little  effort  in  this  direction.  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  a  few  other  states  have 
enacted  laws  concerning  the  teaching  of  free- 
hand drawing  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  this 
way  have  shown  .some  appreciation  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject. 

J>uring  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  na- 
tional inaei)endence  of  the  United  States,  nothing 
was  accomplished  in  art-education.    All  teaching 
was  confined  to  the  few  lessons  that  were  given 
by   professional  painters.       Even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  no  school  had 
been  established.    In  1802,  however,  a  proix)si- 
tion  was  made  to  found  an  institution  for  tho 
promotion  of  the  arts  of  drawing,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  in  the  ci^  of  New  York,  under  the 
name  of  The  New  York  Academy  (^  Fine  ArUi. 
On  account  of  the  want  of  public  interest  in  tho 
enterprise,  and  the  inactivity  of  those  who  start- 
ed it,  the  charter  for  the  academy  was  not  ob- 
tained until  1808.    In  1805,  the  Pemisylvcmia 
Academy  cf  Fine  Arti  was  founded  at  Philadel- 
phia by  seventy-one  citizens  ;  and  in  Boston,  in 
1807,  the  Public  Library  and  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  was  established.    These  institutions 
are  still  in  existence ;  but  the  New  York  Academy 
only  lasted  till  1816.    There  is  no  evidence  that 
there  were  any  schools  of  importance  connected 
with  the  first  academies.     The  few  artists  who 
belonged  to  them  probably  practiced  drawing 
from  casts,  and,  it  may  be,  sometimes  from  life. 
—  Among  the  names  of  those  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  art-matters  at  the  early  date  here  refer- 
red to,  mav  be  found  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 
time ;  and  at  their  head  stood  De  Witt  Clinton, 
certainly  the  foremost  man  in  the  State  of  New 
York.    He  was  tho  president  of  the  Academy, 
and  deUvered  an  address  upon  the  Fine  Arte 
vben  he  retired  from  active  participation  in  its 
afEairs.    According  to  the  venerable  Thomas  A. 
Cummings,  a  veteran  artist  at  this  date  (1876), 
tliis  addieas  was  probably  the  first  ever  delivered 
in  this  country  on  that  subject.     It  is  likely  that 
there  were  some  artistic  societies,  classes,  or  clubs 
pcsides  those  mentioned,  struggling  into  existence 
m  cities  like  Boston,  Phil^elphia,  Baltunore, 
™cbnond,  and  Charleston,  but  of  these  we  have 
"Ut  little  or  no  history.    It  is  quite  certain  that, 
^  to  1816,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  in- 
^^^^  students  anywhere   in  this  country.  In 


1825,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  waa  chosen  to  pr&* 
side  over  a  new  association,  just  then  formed, 
called  the  New  York  Drarwing  Associrition. 
It  was  out  of  the  small  nimiber  of  artists  who 
constituted  this  association,  and  who  met  three 
times  a  week  to  draw  from  caste,  that  the  present 
National  Academy  of  Desig^i  was  established. 
Much  dissatisfaction  was  caused  among  the 
members  of  the  Drawing  Association,  on  ac- 
count of  an  attempt  of  Col.  John  Trumbull,  the 
historical  painter,  acting  as  the  president  of  the 
then  almost  defunct  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  to 
assume  a  kind  of  dictatorship  over  them,  lliese 
pretensions,  however,  were  stoutly  and  success- 
fully repelled  by  j)resident  Morse  and  the  young 
artiste  of  the  association.  Col.  TrumbuU  was 
evidently  opposed  to  art-schools ;  and  acconling 
to  Mr.  Cmnmings,  he  assailed  the  studeiite  of 
that  day  in  a  very  rude  and  improper  manner. 
TYiii  resolution  of  Morse  and  his  associates  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  foimdation  the  National 
Acftdemy  of  Design  ^  on  the  18th  of  January, 

1826,  with  twenty-five  artists,  and  a  life  school 
of  eleven  studente.  Mr.  Morse  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  new  academy, 
in  which  he  announced  a  new  departure  from 
the  old  forms  and  usages  of  the  art-associations 
which  had  previously  been  established.  His 
course  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  adopted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  academies  of  Europe.  From 
1826  to  1830,  there  was  a  bitter  feud  between 
the  rival  institutions,  the  AmeiHcan  Academy 
and  the  National  Academy, — the  fonner  sup- 
ported by  the  renowned  John  Vaudcrlyn,  and 
the  latter  by  the  illustrious  and  indefatigable 
Morse.  The  contest  ended  by  the  discontinuance 
of  the  older  institution ;  but  while  it  was  in 
progress,  the  intereste  of  art  were  neglected,  and 
artreducation  sunk  to  a  low  ebb.  Owing  to 
causes  that  have  not  been  explained,  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  has  never  been  able  to  estab- 
lish and  continue  a  first-class  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  studente.  On  this  account,  the  institu- 
tion can  hardly  lay  claim  to  be  a  national  one, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  has  kept  pace  with  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country. 

MetJiods  of  Art  Instruction, —  The  modes  of 
drawing  and  the  usages  of  art-schools  are  nearly 
the  same  now  that  they  were  in  the  Old  World 
two  hundred  years  ago ;  that  is,  in  schools  in 
which  pupils  are  trained  to  be  professional  artists. 
After  studente  have  learned  to  draw  from  the 
flat,  from  lithographs,  drawings,  etchings,  etc.,  on 
paper,  they  are  required  to  draw  from  plaster 
caste,  —  mostly  figures  and  fragments  of  the 
antique,  statues,  and  busts.  The  teacher  of  draw- 
ing very  often  selecte  for  the  student  those  caste 
which  are  best  suited  to  his  taste,  stj'le,  and  abil- 
ity. Tliese  caste  are  generally  so  arranged  and 
illuminated  as  to  show  strong  contraste  of  light 
antl  shatie ;  and  each  student  is  provided  with  an 
old-fashioned  drawing-board,  which  is  simply  a 
board,  generally  about  35  x  25  inches,  with  tvi'o 
legs,  resting  upon  the  floor  and  thus  support- 
ing one  end,  while  the  other  end  reste  on  the  lap  of 
the  student.  A  charcoal  outline  of  the  object  to  be 
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dimwn  IS  fint  made.  Tldi  beiiq^  caalj  rubbed 
off.  the  student  is  thus  enabled  to  get  the  otttUne 
witk  lev  tumble  than  would  be  possible  with 
oajoos.  which  are  onlj  resorted  to  after  a  correct 
ootiiDe  has  been  obtained.  —  The  Itfe-nchool^  aa 
it  is  called,  or  more  properij  speaking,  drawing 
fitim  the  hTii^  form,  is  generally  conducted  in 
thr  following  manner,  llie  model*  or  person  who 
k  to  stand,  or  pose,  is  placed  generally  under  the 
hght.  in  whatever  position  may  be  chosen  by  the 
studtmts.  They  then  arrange  themselves  around 
thtr  modtfl.  and  begin  their  drawing,  llie  model 
sundi»  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  minutes  in  one 
puution.  A  rest  is  then  taken,  and  at  will  the 
model  again  assumes  ]>recisely  the  same  position 
as  U'fore.  and  the  drawing  goes  on  until  each 
student  has  finished. 

Art  SchfxAa  in  tlve  Uniied  States. — llie  num- 
ber of  art-schools  or  institutions  affording  art- 
instruction,  in  the  United  States,  accordmg  to 
the  Keiiort  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  ¥Am- 
catiuu,  for  L874,  is  twenty-six ;  as  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

Inttitntioiki  afforiing  Art  Initmetion  in  U.  S. 

When 


M  AMK 


School  of  Design  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art-As- 
sociation   

Yale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts 

Art-Schools  of  Chicago 
Academv  of  Design    . 

Illinoia  Indastrial  Univer- 
sity   

Schools  of  Art  and  Design 
of  Maryland  Institute 

Art^School 

Boston  Art-CInb 

Lowell  School  of  Practical 
Design 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology 

Mass.  Normal  Art-School 

Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial 
Science 

St.  Louis  Art-School 

Manchester  Art-Associa- 
tion   

Brooklyn  Art*Association 

Cornell  (Jniversity 

Ladies^  Art- Association. . 

Kational  Academy  of  De- 
sign   

The  Palette  Club 

CooperUuion  Art-Schools, 

1.  Women's  Art-School 

2.  Free  School  of  Art.. 
College  of  Fine  Arts  of 

Syracuse  Uuiversity. 
School  of  Design  of  the 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Toledo  Univernity  of  Arts 

and  Trade.«< 

Franklin   Institute  Draw- 

mg  (.'la.^ses 

Art4^;ia-i^es  of  the  Penus. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
Philadf:lphia   School     of 

Design  for  Women  . . . 
Pittsburg  School  of  De 

Mgn  for  Women 


Location 


founded 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Chicago,  m. 

Urbana,  IlL 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Manchester.  N.  H. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Toledo,  0. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1873 

1864 

1867 

1874 

1848 
1874 
1855 

1872 
1861 
1873 


1865 
1872 

1871 
1861 
1865 
1870 

1820 
1869 

1855 
1857 

1872 

1869 

1872 

1824 

1806 

1847 

1865 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Of  these  institutions  three  are  the  great  art- 
ai  I'hihdftlphia,  New  York,  and  New 


Haven;  namely,  the  Pewniylvama  Academy 
cf  the  Fine  ArtSi  the  National  Academy  ^ 
besign,  and  the  Yale  School  (f  the  Fine  Arts, 
Ten  of  these  institutions  are  for  the  qpedal 
training  of  artists.  Three  others,  the  Boston 
ArtrClub,  the  Palette  Club,  and  the  Ladies' 
Art-Associaliouy  are  voluntary  associations  of 
artists,  with  life-classes,  etc.,  for  their  own  im- 
provement. 

In  some  of  these  schools  nearly  eveiy  kind  of 
art-culture  receives  attention,  —  drawing  from 
the  flat,  from  simple  objects,  casts,  the  antique, 
paintings,  and  from  life ;  modeling  in  day,  wax, 
and  plaster ;  painting  in  oil  and  water  colon ; 
architecture  ;  and  fresco  painting.  In  others,  the 
instruction  is  given  with  special  reference  to  the 
practical  application  of  science  to  art,  to  the  edu- 
cation of  skilled  artisans,  to  mechanics,  manu- 
facturers, etc. 

llie  number  of  art  schools  is  so  small,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  iiihabitante,  that,  in 
tact,  but  very  little  national  progress  in  art-cul- 
ture can  be  expected.  On  account  of  the  lack 
of  opportunities  for  studying  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, most  students  who  have  the  means  go  to 
Europe  to  obtain  those  facilities  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  According  to  the  Re- 
port above  quoted,  there  are  only  27  art'inuseums 
and  art^coUections,  of  colleges,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these  seven  are  in  New  York,  six  in 
Massachusetts,  two  each  in  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  each  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  A^ermont,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  incomes  of  eight  of  these 
institutions,  in  1874,  were  reported  as  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  $200,000;  but  of  thia, 
$70,000  was  reported  as  the  income  of  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery y  at  Washington,  which  has  an 
endowment  of  $1 ,000,000.  Eleven  of  the  twenty- 
seven  institutions  above  referred  to  are  art-oolk»- 
tions  connected  with  colleges  or  universities,  and 
most  of  them  are  of  recent  foundation, —  five 
since  1872. 

Instruction  in  Draicing. —  There  is  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  bram£ 
of  common  school  instruction,  and  a  much  clearer 
perception  of  the  fact  that  to  teach  drawing  ^s- 
tematically  in  tlie  schools  of  the  people  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  not  only  of  national  artrculturs, 
but  of  national  progress  in  the  industrial  art& 
The  state  superintendents  and  many  of  the  city 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  express  this 
sentiment  very  generally  and  strongly,  and  earn- 
estly advocate  the  encouragement  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  that  class  of  pu]jils  who  are  to  beotnne 
the  future  skilled  laborers  and  artisans  of  the 
nation.  As  an  illustration,  we  quote  from  the 
suix^rintendent  of  schools  in  Indiana:  ''  Indiana, 
as  muck  as  any  state  in  the  Union,  needs  to  look 
after  these  interests,  and  needs  to  educate  her 
children  for  the  work  which  must  either  be  done 
by  theui  or  by  some  more  skillful  class,  imported 
from  abroad  to  supply  their  places.  Her  wood 
wool,  minerals,  and  other  rough  imttfiriaU  an 
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away  and  mannfaetared  into  the  oom- 

monest  ardcieB  of  daily  use,  and  are  returned  to 
the  state  as  imported  articks  at  an  enormous 
oosL  . . .  The  alml  of  our  native  workmen  is 
limited  Uirough  want  of  training,  and  our  labor 
is  not,  therefore,  of  the  most  profitable  quality. 
That  our  system  of  education  is  in  this  point  de- 
fective, and  that  it  needs  such  improvement  as 
shall  look  to  the  preparation  of  peisons  for 
skillful  labor,'  are  no  longer  matters  of  ques- 
tion." (See  RffDort,  1874 )  He.  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  the  statutes  of  the  state  be  so 
amended  as  to  include  drawing  as  one  of  the 
ocMnmon  school  branches  of  study.  In  Massa- 
chuaetts,  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  in 
compliance  with  the  law  of  1 870.  which  provided 
that "  any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and 
town  having  more  than  IO,(H)0  inhabitants  shall, 
annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  per- 
Fons  over  fifteen  years  of  ago."  Of  the  twenty- 
three  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  in  1874. 
twenty  harl  complied  with  the  statute.  In  1871 . 
on  th*?  invitation  of  the  school  connnittee,  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  head-master  of  the  school  of 
art  in  Lce<is.  Kngland.  tjok  the  (h'rvX'tion  of 
this  branch  of  instruction  in  the  jmblic  schools 
of  Boston ;  and  subsequently  was  ap{K)int4.'(l 
State-Director  of  art-education.  In  1873.  the 
State  Xonnal  Art-School  was  establishtMl  at 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  for 
the  training  of  art  teachers,  or  teachers  of  in- 
dustrial drawing,  which  institution,  in  1874,  had 
1 2  instructors  and  240  students.  The  results  of 
this  83rstem,  so  complete  and  admirable,  have 
thus  far  been  eminently  successful.  The  state 
of  New  York,  following  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1875,  passe  1  a  law  requiring  indus- 
trial drawing  to  be  taught  in  all  the  common 
sdiools  of  the  state.    (Sec  Draining.) 

Mode  (f  EsiablisJiin^  Art  ScJtools^--The  first 
thing  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  art- 
flchook,  or  for  the  introduction  of  drawing, 
modeling,  and  designing  into  schools  alreaoy 
established,  is  to  obtain  capable  teachers,  or  art- 
masters.  These  must  be  trained  in  the  art  in 
normal  schools ;  or  the  officers  of  school-districts 
may  institute  classes  for  this  j^urpose.  llie 
Cooper  Imtitide,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
the  School  rf  Desifftij  in  Cincinnati,  and  some 
others,  have  prepared  a  considerable  nmnber 
of  excellent  art-teadiers.  The  state  normal 
uchooLi  have  also  done  something  in  this  direc- 
tioD«  but  have  the  facility  and  mcaiis,  if  properly 
applied,  to  do  very  much  more.  The  customary 
mode  ol  procedure  in  art-instruction  lias  already 
been  explained ;  but  the  various  metho<ls  of  in- 
struction in  drawing  will  be  given  in  another 
part  of  this  work.  (See  Dilvwin'<;.)  Mcxleling 
&s  not  yet  become  as  prominent  in  industrial 
art-education  as  its  importance  demands.  ^Vith- 
out  doubt,  the  modeling  of  real  fonns  is  much 
mors  beneficial  for  the  future  artisan  than  tho 
lepresentation  of  forms  upon  flat  surfaces.  It 
will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  woofl-carver. 
cabinet-maker,  machinist,  jeweler,  and  all  others 


whose  work  ocmaste  in  the  production  of  forma, 
would  be  better  trained  in  tnis  way.  To  the  de- 
signer of  fabrics,  drawing  on  flat  surfaces  is 
the  preferable  practice ;  but  in  nearly  all  other 
cases,  modeling  alOfords  the  most  efficient  train- 
ing. A  set  of  objects  classified  and  graded, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  forms, 
as  well  as  compositions  for  drawing  and  model- 
ing purposes,  is  of  great  value  in  this  instruction; 
and,  accompanying  this,  there  should  be  a  com- 
prehensive text-book,  or  manual,  giving  directions 
as  to  the  modes  of  teaching,  the  arrangement  of 
rooms  and  studios,  the  ac^justment  of  fights,  and 
the  placing  of  casts  and  models ;  toci:ether  with  a 
fuU  description  of  the  materials  and  instruments 
needed  at  each  stage  and  in  each  department  of 
the  instruction.  For  valuable  information  and 
suggestions  in  this  direction,  see  Art^Educfttion^ 
by  Frof.  C.  O.  TiioMPkJON.  in  Rtqmrt  of  Com  mis- 
sioner  of  Ednattion  (1873). 

ImjKtrtance  of  Art-Eduatllon, — This  country 
can  comi)ete  with  foreign  nations  in  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  nKjuiring  taste  and  skilU^l  labor 
only  by  establisliiiig  schools  for  iiistnirtion  in  the 
tine  arts  and  in  industrial  art.  so  that  the  native 
artisans  may  be  i)roi»erly  educated.  MilHons  of 
men,  women,  ancf  childn^n.  in  Kurojx;.  are  at  the 
pn>8eiit  time  receiving  an  iinhisirial  art-wlucation 
at  the  public  exixnwi* ;  and  the  Unite*!  States, 
through  the  state  or  national  governments,  must 
make  a  similar  pn)vision.  'Ihe  following  fa<rts 
clearly  show  tliis  necessity.  In  1874.  there  were 
exported  from  the  Unite«l  Stat<^  articles  upon 
which  skilled  and  mechanical  lalx)r  hail  been  ex- 
pended, of  the  value  of  J?24,<»31,H3.') ;  wliile  the 
value  of  such  articks  imported,  was  ;?l77.Hr>7.1 32. 
In  the  same  year,  the  articles  of  taste  and 
skilled  labor  exix>rte;l  fn)m  France  amounted  to 
$434,.513  81)0,  and  from  Kngland,  to  ;?384,787,944. 
llie  contrast  presents  an  instructive  lesson  as  to 
the  importance  of  art-education  in  its  relation 
to  national  wealth  and  prosperity. — See  Modern 
Art-Eiluattion  (Boston,  1875);  Official  Kei>ort 
of  tlie  Vienna  Exptrntion  (1873) ;  ReiHjrts  cf 
U.  S.  Commissioner  qf  Efttcfrtiffn  (1872,  -3,  -A.) 

ABTISAKS,  Education  of.  See  Tech- 
nical Education. 

ABTS,  Liberal.  The  term  arts,  or  liberal 
arts,  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  applied  to  cer- 
tain studies  which  constituted  an  essential  part 
of  a  learned  education,  llie  full  course  of  study, 
at  that  period,  embraced  **  the  seven  liberal  arts," 
throe  of  which — grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric — 
composed  what  was  called  the  irivinm  (the  triple 
way  to  eloquence);  and  the  remaining  four — 
music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy  — 
constituted  iheqnaf Irivinm  (the  quadrui)le  way). 
The  ierm/acultf/  qf  arts  denoted,  in  the  univer- 
sities, those  who  devoted  themselves  to  philos- 
ophy and  science,  in  (contradistinction  to  the 
faculty  of  theology,  of  medicine,  or  of  law. 
Master  (iM.  maf/isftT)  was  used  to  designate  oiuj 
who  taught  the  lil)eral  arts ;  and  doctor,  <n\v  who 
taugjit  or  practicetl  divinity,  law,  or  intHliciiie. 
The  first  (fegree  i(/rftdtt,*t)  of  pn)ficieiK'v  in  the 
arts,    instituted,  as   it  is   said,  by  (tregory  D". 
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about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  that 
of  bachelor  (Lat.  bacatlaureus);  and  the  second 
that  of  master,  which  originally  conferred  the 


power  to  control  the  succession  of  our  ideas  or 
thoughts  very  much  depends  upon  the  habits 
we  may  have  formed  in  establishing  these  associa- 


right,  and  indeed  imposed  the  duty,  of  teaching  |  tions.  If  the  ideas  with  which  a  person  s  mind 
one  or  more  of  the  liberal  arts.  This  title,  in  the  is  stored  are  connected  only  by  arbitraiy  or  acd- 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States, '  dental  associations,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 


England,  and  France,  is  now  merely  honorary. 
(See  Degrkes.) 

ASCHAM,    Boger,    a  celebrated    English 
scholar  and  teacher,  who  flourished  during  the 


arrange  his  thoughts  on  any  subject  in  a  regular, 
lo^csu  order.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
mmds  so  trained  as  to  be  able,  at  any  moment, 
to  command  their  ideas  upon  any  subject  with 


reigns  of  Henry  VII 1.,  Maiy,  and  Elizabeth,  which  they  are  acquainted,  so  that  they  flow 
was  bom  in  1515,  and  died  in  15(>8.  He  '  forth  in  an  unintermitting  logical  stream.  Ma- 
CTaduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1537,  '  caulay  says  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "His  mind 
became  a  college  tutor,  and  was  appointed  to  rea-l  was  a  vast  magazine,  admirably  arranged ;  every 
Greek  in  the  public  schools.  In  1545,  he  put)-  thing  was  there,  and  every  thing  was  in  its 
lished  Thxopuiltfs,  or  the  School  of  JSfiootinfji,  i  place.  His  judgments  on  men,  on  sects, 
in  which,  as  l)r.  Johnson  says,  "  he  designed  not  on  books,  liad  Ixhju  often  and  carefully  tested 
only  to  teach  the  art  of  shooting,  but  to  give  an  i  and  weighed,  and  had  then  been  conmiitted, 
example  of  diction  more  natural  and  more  truly  each  to  its  proper  receptacle,  in  the  most 
English  tlian  was  used  by  the  common  writers  capacious  and  most  accurately  constructed  mem- 
of  that  age."  In  1548,  he  was  appointed  teacher  ory  tliat  any  human  being  ever  possessed.  It 
of  the  learned  languages  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  would  have  bwn  strange  indeed,  if  you  liad 
afterwaivla  queen,  and  continued  to  perfoi-m  that  asked  for  anything  that  was  not  to  be  found  in 
service  for  two  years.  In  1553,  he  was  apjx>inte<l  tliat  immense  stoR'-house.  The  article  which 
Latin  BMcretatry  to  (^leen  Mary,  and  was  contin-  >  you  required  was  not  only  there ;  it  was  ready ; 
ued  in  the  same  oHii^e  by  Elizabeth,  besides  it  was  in  its  own  projXT  comjjartmcnt.  In  a 
acting  as  her  tutor  in  I^tin  and  Greek.  His  moment  it  was  brought  down,unj)acked  and  dis- 
most  noted  work  is  "  The  Schokmaster.  or  a  played."  This  admirably  expresses,  of  course  in 
Plain  and  Perfiie  Watf  of  teach in(j  (Vtildreti  a  very  high  dt^pve  of  development,  and  partly  as 
to  un(/f*rsfau(l,rea(l,  atul  irrile  the  Latin  Tttnge,"  the  result  of  a  natuitd  constitution  of  mind,  the 
publislied  by  liis  widow  in  1571.  Dr.  Johnson  intellectual  quality  to  beaimtni  at  by  the  teacher, 
said,  this  work  was  "  ])erhaps  the  best  advice  tliat  '  in  connection  with  the  a^isociation  of  ideas.  It 
was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  languages ;"  and  a  i  follows,  too,  fix)m  this  tliat  the  law  by  which 
recent  authority  says:  "This  lKX)k  sets  forth  the  ideas  Ijecome  permanently  associated  by  means 
only  sound  method  of  acquiring  a  <lead  language.''  j  of  repetition,  should  have  a  most  important  place 
—  See  L//tf  o/"  yls{7/y/;«,  written  by  I)r.  JouNS()N'  in  the  considemtion  of  the  teacher.  Gertain 
for  an  edition  of  his  English  works,  published  in  '  branches  of  knowledge  require  the  spjecial  appli- 
1761  ;  (jiRAXT,  De  Vita  Ror/eri  Aacham;  Wood,  I  cation  of  this  law;  such  as  arithmetical  tables, 
Fasti  O.conienfUis :  Hartlky  Coleridok,  L/re.s*  j  grammatical  ^mradigms,  and  all  other  thin^  that, 
</  Northern  Worthies,  vol.  ii. ;  Qlic^k,  Essfti/s  '  liaving  no  logical  relations,  are  to  be  aiiwtrarilv 
on  Eduattianal  Reforjfwrs  (LoudouAsOH.)  The  j  associat<'d.  The  iK>int  to  be  gained  in  such 
last  menti(med  work  contains  an  excellent  sketch  '  acquisitions  is  to  connect  these  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  Ascliam's  method.  ;  in  such  a  way  that  one  will  instantly,  and,  as  it 

ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS.  By  this  were,  autoniuii.  jilly.  suggest  the  other.  The  per- 
is meant  that  relation  or  connection  which  k  a-ptioiis  of  sifilit  and  hearing  may  both  be 
formetl  bi'tween  ideas,  so  that  one  innnetliat4.'ly  ;  brought  into  j>lay  in  accomplishing  this.  The 
suggests  the  other,  hence  cidled  by  Dr.  IJrown  |  former  aiv.  without  doubt,  the  strongest  and  the 
the  principle  of  simple  svf/f/Ci^iion.     This  law  of    mast  eniluring.  Jis  I  loi-ace  truly  says, 

mental  Oj)eration   deuuinds  a   most   CiUvful  con-  8u^guiUM  irritant  auimoH  domiBsa  per  fturem,' 

sideration  in  lK>th  moral  and  intellect\ial  educa-  i  ^^"*"'  'i"*  •*""♦  ***""'*  nubje^ta fldeiibua. 
tion.  Feelings  of  ploitsure  and  pain  are  often  ITenee  the  uso  of  the  blackboanl  and  slate,  par- 
iUvS(X!iated  with  certain  idciis  or  objects  in  the  licularly  the  former ;  also  the  importance  of 
minds  of  pupils  at  sehool.  and  thus  control  their  ,  rqK'atiug  aloud  irom  the  printed  juige.  (See 
wholu  after  life.  Aniii>athiv»s.  prejudices,  or  Ixtkixectial  Eihcatiox,  iVtmioRY,  Mkemonicb, 
])redile(!tioiis  aro  thus  so  iiniily  fixed,  that  the.v  i  and  RoTK-TEA(iiiN(j.) 

can  never  be  eniilicated.  The  hiw  of  association.  ASTRONOMY  (Gr.a<Tr/joi',a  star,  and  v6uo^, 
rightly  aj)])lied  by  the  teacher,  may  thus  be  ustxl  n  law),  the  8(nence  which  treats  of  the  heavenh^ 
to  establish  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  an  abhor-  iKxlies,  has  peculiarly  strong  claims  to  a  place 
rence  of  meanness  and  wrong,  of  falsehotxl  and  in  every  tnlucational  scheme  of  study,  both  as  a 
dishonesty,  which  will  go  far  toward  forming  a  means  of  intell(»ctual  training,  and  on  account  of 
thoroughly  virtuons  character.  This  law  has  a  the  practical  value  of  the  claSs  of  facts  which  it 
very  important  ap])li(;ation  in  the  intellectutU  ( inbraces.  as  well  as  its  ennobling  influence  upon 
training  of  the  young,  and  in  the  general  cultiva-  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  progress  of  this 
tion  of  the  mind.  Here  we  are  to  consider  the  science  in  modem  times  has  b^*n  perhaps  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  law  of  association  i  most  interesting  feature  of  the  intellectual  histo- 
operates.  (See  Faculties,  l>EVEJ.oeMK.NT  of.)  The    ry  of  the  period,  and  its  cultivation  in  this  conn- 
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ixj  has  shed  a  peculiar  luster  upon  Amen'can 
scientific  and  mathematical  gemus.  llie  im- 
mediate results  of  this  study  not  being  so  obvi- 
ous as  those  of  most  others  to  which  is  imiversally 
conceded  a  place  in  the  courses  of  instruction 
prescribed  for  common  schools,  it  has  been  in 
these  schools,  comparatively  speaking,  a  neglected 
subject.  But  the  science  to  which  we  owe  our 
means  of  measuring  time,  of  locating  places  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  longitude  ana  latitude,  of 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  countries  and  sections  of 
country,  of  accurately  mapping  out  coast-lines, 
of  navigating  the  ocean,  of  ascertaining  the  mag- 
nitude and  exact  figure  of  the  globe  which  we  in- 
habit, and  determining  its  relations  to  the  uni- 
vcr«i.\  certainly  should  not  be  overlooked.  I'ri- 
marily,  astronomy  is  a  science  of  observation.  Its 
materials  are  observed  facts ;  but  it  diifei-s  from 
many  other  natural  sciences  in  tliat  tlie  observed 
facts,  far  from  explaining  themselves,  demand  a 
peculiar  exercise  of  conct»ption,  judgment,  and 
reason,  in  onier  to  infer  from  them  the  truths 
which  they  obscurely  indicate.  Thus,  when  we 
observe  the  varj-ing  apparent  diameters  of  th;3 
sun  and  moon,  the  phenomena  of  ecli|)ses  and 
tides,  the  progressions,  stations,  and  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  planets,  etc.,  we  have  advanced,  how- 
ever accurate  our  observations,  but  little  toward 
a  .solution  of  the  mysteries  involved  in  tlu^se  ap- 
pearances. We  must  conceive  how .  under  a  genend 
hypothesis  of  the  stnicture  of  the  solar  system, 
these  phenomena  are  caused,  since  the  phenom- 
ena often  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  facts ; 
e.  g.  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  appear 
to  contradict  the  general  truth,  or  law,  of  their 
eastward  orbital  motion. 

In  teaching  this  subject,  the  order  of  investi- 
gation— ^the  analytic  method,  should  be  at  first 
adopted,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  because  in  this  way 
we  are  able  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
clearer  conceptions  of  fundamental  facts,  and  (2) 
because  he  will  thus  form  the  habits  of  thought 
which  are  ixarticularly  needed  in  the  study  of  tliij 
flcience.  We  sliould  insist  ujx)n  his  observing  for 
himself  all  the  more  obvious  phenomena,  and 
then  stating,  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible. 
the  result  of  his  observations.  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  persons  go  through  the  world,  filUng 
the  measure  of  a  long  life,  without  casting  any 
thing  but  an  in<liflferent,  uuinquiring,  and  un- 
interested glance  at  tli©  glories  of  the  stellar  fimia- 
uient.  So  it  is  also  with  children,  before  their  at- 
tention is  attracted,  and  their  interest  aroused,  to 
observe  the  wonders  of  the  heavens.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  should  lead  his  pupils,  by  questioning 
them,  to  notice  some  of  the  most  ordinary  i)he- 
nomena;  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  the  phases  of  the  latter,  the  apparent 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  stars,  the  positions  and 
apparent  movements  of  the  larger  and  more  con- 
nncuoas  planets  among  the  stars,  the  ebb  and 
DOW  of  tne  tides,  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses, 
etc  Finding,  from  such  questioning,  that  they 
have  really  been  inattentive  to  what  they  might 
readily  have  observed,  the  pupils  w^ill  strive  to  see 
tiieae  things  for  themselves,  and  will  thus,  in  a 


short  time,  acquire  such  an  experience  of  their 
own,  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue  the  study 
with  interest  and  success.    As  soon  as  they  have 
acquired  a  clear  conception  of  these  natural  ap- 
pearances, their  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
explanation  of  tliem:  and  in  this,  for  a  short  time 
j  at  least,  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  pupils  try 
j  to  think  out  for  themselves  some  hypothesis  to 
I  accomit  for  what  they  have  seen,  and  not  to  give 
them  the  correct  scientific  explanation  imtil  uiey 
liave  exhausted  their  own  conjectures.    For,  it  is 
not  so  nmch  facts  that  we  desire  to  communicate 
as  mental  habits;  and,  by  the  process  here  recom- 
mended, whatever  facts  are    finally  imparted, 
though  they  may  be  few,  will  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed \x\)Oi\  the  memory.     This  process  is,  how- 
ever, strictly  in  accordjuice  with  the  educational 
axiom,  that  the  pupil  should   be  told  nothing 
which  he  may  be  iiiatle  to  discover  for  himself; 
to  which  may  jXTliajis  be  added,  that  he  should 
Ixj  told  nothing  mitil  he  has  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover it  for  himself,  and  has  failetl  in  the  effort. 
(See  SciExc  E  TEAcnixii.)      After  this  preUmi- 
nary  instruction,  an  elementary  course  in  astron- 
omy   woidd  embrace  the  following   topics  ar- 
ninged  in  the  order  of  })resentation: — (1)  The 
C'lrih — itsfonii.  magnitude,  motions,  etc.,  with  the 
phenomena  comuHited  with  it,  and  arising  from 
its  relations  to  the  sun,  such  as  day  and  night, 
and  the  seasons;  (2)  The  solar  m/siem — its  general 
arrangement,  the  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed, 
with  their  magnitudes,  distances,  perio<lic  times, 
the  jKJsition  of  their  orbits  and  axes,  and  their 
ai)parent    motions;     (3)    The  circles  etc.  of  the 
sphere;  as  equator,  equinoctial,  ecliptic,  merid- 
ians, tix)pics,  polar  circles,  longitude  and  latitude, 
both    terrestrial   and  celestial,  declination  and 
right  ascension,  the  horizon,  vertical  circles,  alti- 
tude and  azimuth,  etc.     If  tlie  preliminary  in- 
struction has  been  coiTect  and  thorough,  these 
various  tropics  can  be  taught  in  such  a  manner 
as,  at  ever}'  j)oint,  to  ajipeal  to  the  learner's  in- 
telligence, and,  not  as  a  mass  of  arbitrary  facts, 
encumlKTing  his  memory  for  a  while,  to  drop  out 
afterwards  as  useless  Imnber.     For  example,  if 
we   would    lead   his    mind  to   a  clear  idea  of 
the  use  of  longitude  and  latitude  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  we  ask  him  to  locate,  that  is,  to 
describe  the  location  of,  any  i)oint  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.     1  f e  will  soon  be  led  to  perceive 
I  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  some  standards 
j  of  refeience;  and  thus  the  use  of   the  equator 
j  and  meridians  will  become  obvious,   and.  in  a 
j  similar  manner,  that  of  altitude  and  azinmth,  in 
I  locating  the  positions  of  stars  and  planets  in  the 
i  visible  heavens,  or  right  ascension  and  declina- 
I  tion,  in  fixing  their  places  in  the  celestial  sphere. 
I  No  part  of  this  science  need  be  taught  arbitrar 
I  rily.  Even  the  numerical  facts,  as  distances,  ma^ 
I  nitudes,  jKiriods  of   revolution,  etc.,  should,  m 
I  part  at  least,  be  worked  out,  however  rudely,  for 
I  the  student  from  the  data  of  observation;  or  he 
I  should  be  required  to  work  them  out  himself, 
after  being  taught  the  principles  and  methods 
involved.    Thus,  the  teacher  may  begin  with  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  and  show  how  this  has 
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been  determined;  then  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth,  explaining  in  this  connection  the 
nature  and  use  of  paralmx;  then  the  linear  di- 
ameter of  the  sun  from  its  apparent  diameter; 
then  the  sidereal  year  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sidereal  periods  of  the  planets  from  their  observed 
synodic  periods:   and  next  the  distances  of  the 

Elanets  from  an  application  of  Kepler  s  third 
iw,  etc.  In  this  way,  the  whole  subject  will  be 
so  woven  together  in  the  pupil's  mind,  that  it 
will  be  imposBible  for  him  to  forget  its  funda- 
mental principles,  however  few  of  its  facts  of 
detail  he  may  retain.  After  such  a  course,  it 
will  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  present  for  his 
study  the  other  im}x)rtant  topics  comprehended 
in  the  general  su>)ject. 

The  use  of  rlingrams  and  apparatus  should 
be  ofiustantly  resorted  to  in  giving  the  instruc- 
tion here  marked  out ;  but  great  care  should  be 
ohservecl  to  prevent  the  use  of  apparatus  from 
superseding  or  obscuring  the  ideas  obtaine<l  from 
the  oljservation  of  nature  itself.  'ITie  student 
must  come  down  to  the  apjxiratus  from  a  clear 
conception  of  the  actual  phenomena,  using  the 
machine  to  apprehen<l  the  manner  in  which  the 
phenomena  occur.  Very  simple  api>aratu8  is 
much  to  >)e  ])rt'ft'rred  to  cuinbniiLS  and  compli- 
cated machin.'iT, — admirable,  pLThajis,  as  piec .« 
of  ingenious  workmanship,  but  of  little  value  for 
the  puqxwe  of  illustration.  'Hie  student  should, 
however,  be  thoroughly  practiced  in  the  use  of 
the  globes,  as  a  very  essential  ]»iirt  of  the  training 
comprehended  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The 
use  of  a  telescojxi,  of  at  least  moderate  jxiwer, 
is  also  a  valuable  means  of  augmenting  l)oth  the 
interest  and  infonnation  of  the  student,  e8j»ecially 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  uranf>graphy, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well 
as  entertaining  deimrtments  of  astronomical 
science.  In  this  j>art  of  the  study,  a  good  plani- 
sphere will  prove  a  valuable  adjunct. 

The  religious  as|)ects  of  the  study  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  giving  this  instniction.  The 
student  should  be  constantly  reminded  that,  in 
studying  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  material 
nniverse,  he  is  contemplating  the  works  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  beneficent  Creator,  who  has 
wonderfully  endowed  us  with  faculties  to  behold 
the  splendor  of  his  works,  and,  m  some  degree,  to 
conceive  of  their  vastness.  Says  a  distinguished 
German  educator :  "  Astronomy  is,  more  than 
any  other  science,  valuable  as  a  study  for  youth. 
None  will  seize  so  strongly  and  fully  upon  the 
youthful  mind.  It  hardens  the  bo^ly.  Rharpens 
the  seiLses.  practices  the  memory,  nourishes  the 
fancy  with  the  noblest  images,  develops  the 
power  of  thinking,  destroys  all  narrow-mi ndtnl- 
ness,  and  lays  an  immovable  foundation  for  faith 
in  GiM\r 

ATHENETJM,  or  Athenaeum  (Gr.  'Ax'^n- 
vaiovy  a  buil'ling  dedicated  to  Athena,  or  Minerva, 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens),  was  the  name  ap- 
plied to  a  temple  at  Athens,  in  which  poets  and 
scholars  used  tjo  meet  and  rea<l  their  productions. 
At  Rome,  a  celebrated  institution  of  the  same 
name  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  on 


his  return  from  the  east,  aboat  133  A.  D.  It 
existed  until  the  5th  century,  and  also  served  as 
a  school  in  whidi  teachers,  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  gave  instruction  in  poetry  and. 
rhetoric.  In  modem  times,  this  name  is  frequent- 
ly used  to  denote  a  scientific  association  or  the 
building  in  which  such  an  association  meets.  In 
Ik*lgium  and  Holland,  it  is  used  to  designate 
a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  ranking  next  to  the 
miivereity.     (See  Beiajum,  and  Netheru^kds.) 

ATHENS,  the  capital  of  ancient  Attica,  one 
of  the  political  divisions  into  which  Hellas  proper 
was  divided,  is  famous  as  the  city  in  which  Greek 
science  and  education  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  The  educational  laws  of  Athens 
constitute  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  Solon.  (See 
Solon.)  They  are,  in  some  respects,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principles  which  regidated 
public  education  at  Sparta.  (See  Sparta.)  While 
the  Spartans  almost  exclusively  aimed  at  develop- 
ing the  highest  jx»rfection  of  the  body,  at  Athens 
a  cultivated  mind  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
product  of  educfitiou.  All  the  Athenian  chil- 
dren, rich  an<l  ]xx)r,  had  to  attend  school  and 
to  learn  how  to  reail ;  and  tardiness  in  attentling 
school  as  well  as  truancy  was  punisheil  by  a  fine. 
Pupils  were  not  admitte<l  to  school  before  their 
seventh,  nor  after  their  tenth  year  of  age.  After 
attemling  school  for  several  years,  poor  children 
were  retjuiixHl  to  ha  employed  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  or  some  trade ;  wliile  the  diildren  of 
wealthy  parents  devoted  themselves  to  music, 
hunting,  philoso])hy,  or  similar  occupations.  If  a 
father  neglected  to  have  his  son  instructed,  the 
son  was  not  bound  to  sup])ort  him  in  liis  old 
age.  The  elementary  schools  had  at  first  one, 
subsequently  two  teachers, — the  grammatist.  who 
taught  reatiing  and  writing  {rh  ypdfifiara),  and 
the  critic,  who  rea^l  the  classics  with  the  children,- 
explained  to  them  the  }X)et8.  and  heard  them 
recite  ix)ems.  Homer's  works  were  in  almost 
every  school :  and,  it  is  said,  Alcibiades,  on  one 
occasion,  boxed  his  teacher's  ears  because  he  did 
not  find  a  copy  of  I  lomer  in  his  school,  llie 
second  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  enumerates  the 
tribes  and  princes  who  followed  Agamemn(»i  to 
the  Trojan  war,  and  the  allies  of  the  Trojans, 
supplied  the  outline  of  the  instruction  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  genealogy.  The  grammatist 
first  taught  the  children  the  alphabet,  the  forma- 
tion of  Tetters  into  words,  and  reading;  direct- 
ing them  to  pay  special  attention  to  long  and 
short  syllables,  to  correct  accentuation,  a^  to 
euphonious  pronunciation.  When  they  had  ac- 
quired a  sufticient  knowledge  of  reading,  instruc- 
tion in  >iTiting  bt^n,  embracing  within  its  scope 
both  tat^hygra})hy  (short>hand  writing)  and  cal- 
ligraphy. 'I Tie  use  of  signs  for  abrid^ents  was 
known  to  the  Athenian  short-hand  writers.  The 
letters  were  dra\ni  by  a  sit/lus  (a  sharp-pointed 
iron  instrument)  on  wax  tablets,  and  copied  by 
the  (children.  The  use  of  ink  was  also  known. 
It  was  pre|)an'd  of  soot  and  gum,  and  applied 
to  i>archment,  linen. or  Eg>i)tian  paper  {papyms), 
by  means  of  a  brush  or  tul)e.  All  the  children 
were  required  to  learn  music  and  to  play  on 
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the  lyre  or  cithara.  Many  learned  alao  to  play 
on  the  flute.  The  instruction  in  music  was 
difficult,  as  the  Gi^eks  used  a  very  complicated 
system  of  notation.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
however,  music  {jwvatKii)  had  a  much  more  com- 
prehensiye  signification,  embracing  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetics.  The  school-house  (rd  Aida- 
cKa>^iov)  had  oendies  for  the  boys,  and  a  chair  or 
pulpit  (Kadkdpa)  for  the  teacher.  The  teachers  of 
the  elementary  schools  enjoyed  but  little  repu- 
tation in  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of 
their  knowledge  and  their  severity  toward  their 
pupils.  The  children  of  affluent  parents  were 
educated  in  the  higher  branches  of  study,  as 
well  as  trained  by  regular  bodily  exercises  in  the 
ffymnrisici.  All  the  (iildren  were  obliged  to  take 
part  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  in  order  that,  by  a 
proper  physical  development,  they  might  be  fitted  j 
for  their  duties  as  citizens,  both  in  peace  and  war. 
At  the  head  of  each  gymnasium,  was  the  gymna- 
siarch,  who  was  elected  by  the  citizens  for  tlie  term 
of  one  year,  and  who  not  only  did  not  receiye  any 
salary,  but  had  to  pay  for  the  oil  which  was  used 
for  the  anointment  of  the  pupils.  The  gymnasi- 
archs  were  assisted  by  insj)ector8  who  had  to 
maintain  order,  discipline,  and  cleanlineas.  The 
boyB  were  required  to  attend  at  one  of  these  in- 
stitutions for  a  term  of  two  years,  but  they  were 
aUowed  to  make  their  own  selection.  ITiey 
practiced  in  those  institutions  jumping,  running, 
climbing,  riding  on  horseback,  driving  chariots, 
wrestling,  throwing  javelins  and  quoits,  fenifing. 
and  similar  exercises.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  swimming,  which  all  Athenian  boys  h^  to 
leam.  Every  gymnasium  had  a  bath  which  was 
closed  at  sunset,  and  which  strangers,  during 
bathing  hours,  were  forbidden  to  enter  upon 
penalty  of  death.  The  private  tutor  (Kaida^uyd^) 
of  an  Athenian  family  was  generally  a  trust- 
worthy slave,  to  whose  care  cluldrcn  were  com- 
mitted on  attaining  their  sixth  or  seventh  year. 
He  went  with  them  to  and  from  the  school  and 
gymnasium,  and  was  rather  their  custodian  than 
their  teacher.  The  latter  (6iddaKa?jog)  instructed 
them  in  grammar,  music,  and  other  branches  of 
learning.  The  education  of  girls  was  almost  ex- 
duaively  left  to  their  mothers,  and  was  generally 
much  neglected.  Orphan  children,  whose  parento 
had  fallen  in  battle,  were  carefully  educated  in 
the  public  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
—See  Schmidt,  Geschickteder  PcUIagogik,  Yoh  i ; 
Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  AUerthumskunde,  vol. 
n.;  H.  I.  Schmidt,  History  of  Education  (N.  Y., 
1B42);  Grofe,  History  (f  Greece,  voL  vin.  (N.  Y., 
1B59). 

ATLANTA  TJNIVEBSITY,  at  Atlanta, 
^L,  was  organized  in  1809,  is  non-sectarian,  and  j 
offers  the  iulvantages  of  education  to  either  sex, 
^thout  regard  to  race,  color,  or  nationality.  ' 
It  was  establi^ed  in   accordance  with  a  pl^  i 
formed  early  in  the  histoiy  of  the  work  of  the 
-^^•^can  MiGBionary  Association  in  the  South, 
we  means  being  furnished  by  the   Freedmen's 
^^^^  and  Ae  state  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  by 
^  Aaociation.     The  value   of   its  grounds, 
^^^msi^  etc.,   is  estimated   at  $100,000 ;  and 


by  a  law  pniwod  in  1874,  it  reoeives  an  annual 
u>propriation  of  88000  from  the  State.  Its 
library  contains  about  3000  volumes.  In  1874, 
its  corps  of  instructors  numbered  14;  and  the 
whole  number  of  students  was  236  :  in  the  pre- 
paratoiy  department  46  ;  in  the  collegiate,  18 ; 
m  the  theological  class,  3;  and  in  the  normal 
coiu'ses,  169.  The  normal  department  has  sup- 
plied a  laige  number  of  teachers  for  the  school 
of  the  State.  The  president  of  the  institution 
is  Edmund  A.  Ware,  A.  M.  Its  annual  tuition 
fee  is  $24 ;  but  all  pupils  are  required  to  work 
for  the  institution  at  least  one  hour  a  day. 

ATLAJ3  is  the  name  applied  to  a  collection  of 
maps,  first  thus  used  by  Mercator  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  figure  of  Atlas,  bearing  the  globe 
on  his  shoulders,  being  on  the  title-page  of  his 
book  of  maps.  Atlas,  in  the  ancient  mythology, 
was  one  of  the  Titans,  who  for  the  crime  of  at- 
tempting to  take  heaven  by  storm  was  comjKjUed 
to  bear  the  vault  of  the  heavens.  Some  suppose 
that  by  this  myth  is  communicated  the  fact  that 
a  certain  king,  named  Atlas,  labored  to  solve  the 
astronomical  problem  of  the  starry  universe.  Tlie 
first  important  atlas  published  in  this  country 
was  that  of  Jedidiah  Morse  in  1775.  Vast  nmn- 
bers  of  this  work  were  issued;  and  Blackwcxxi's 
Magazine  remarkwl,  that,  it  had  quite  sujierseded 
ail  other  works  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Many  new  editions  of  the  work  were 
subsequently  publishwl.  'ITiat  of  Sidney  E. 
Morse  in  1823  was  widely  noted :  and  of  this  an 
edition  with  cerojrrai)hic  maps  aften\'ard  liad  a 
very  extensive  sale  down  to  conqmratively  recent 
times.  Among  the  most  impoilant  and  valuable 
atlases,  apart  from  school  geograjihies,  at  the 
present  time,  may  be  mentioned  Stieler's  Hand- 
Atlas,  issued  from  .Justus  Perthes's  world- 
renowned  cartographical  establishment  at  Gotha, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  A.  Petermann 
(completed  in  1875).  These  maps  arc  noted  for 
their  minute  accuracy.  Black's  and  Johnston's 
Atlases,  published  in  England,  are  of  great  merit 
and  value.  Von  Sprmier's  Historico-Geograph- 
icalAttas,  and  Menke's  Orbis  Aniiqid  DescriptiOr 
also  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Among  astronom- 
ical atlases,  those  of  K.  A.  Procter  are  the  most 
elaborate  and  correct. 

ATTENDANCE,  School.  This  is  an  im- 
portant subject  of  consideration  in  estimating  the 
effectiveness  of  any  system  of  public  education, 
as  showing  what  proportion  of  the  community 
participates  in  its  benefits.  Educational  statistics 
are  too  imperfect  and  too  deficient  in  imiformity 
to  render  any  comparison  of  diflFerent  states  and 
countries  in  this  respect  entirely  reliable.  The 
average  attendance,  accurately  computed,  as. 
compared  with  the  entire  school  population,  can 
alone  show  in  what  degree  the  jieople  of  any  state 
or  country  particimte  in  the  advantages  of  the 
education  provided  by  the  government,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  need  of  measures  designed  to  in- 
duce or  enforce  school  attendance.  ITie  annual 
average  attendance  is  usually  found  by  adding 
together  the  whole  number  of  pupils  prosent  at 
each  session  during  the  year,  and  dividing  the 
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sum  by  the  number  of  sessions.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  alOford  an  accurate  basis  for  com|)arison 
where  the  schools  are  kept  open  during  different 
periods  of  the  year ;  since  a  school  which  has 
been  kept  open  all  the  year  would,  with  the  same 
number  of  pupils,  show  no  larger  average  attend- 
ance than  one  kept  open  only  one  half  the  year. 
To  rectify  tliis,  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  at  all  the  sessions  is  often  diviaed 
by  a  fixed  number,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
number  of  sessions.  Tliis  method  is  sometimes 
legally  enjoined  for  the  purix>8e  of  an  equitable 
distrilmtion  of  the  school  moneys.  Obviously, 
both  the  actual  average  and  statute  average  are 
needed  to  ascertain  thii  true  effectiveness  of  a 
system  of  schools.  The  average  attendance  com- 
]>ared  with  the  *'  average  number  belonging"  is 
useful  as  showing  the  temix)rary  regidarity  or 
irrejjularity  of  attendance,  arLsing  from  various 
local  or  incidental  causes.  (See  Absextekism.) 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  the  United  States 
— •  particularly  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  —  there  are  but  few  native  children  who 
do  not  attend  school  some  portion  of  the  year, 
or  who  have  never  attended  any  school  during 
their  lives.  It  is  chiefly  among  the  foreign  pop- 
ulation, that  the  opportunities  for  school  attend- 
ance are  neglected. 


Table  of  School  Attendance. 


State 


Alabama 

Arkansas  

California 

Connecticut  . . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

<»eorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississipiii 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Neviida , 

N«^w  Hampshire 
New  Jersi-y . . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island . . . . 
South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . . . 
Wisconsin 


Per  cent  of 

onrollnient 

on  8chool 

pop. 


35.8 

9 

73.9 
8G.3 
3t).3 
31.7 
30.9 
70.5 
74.0 
72.1 
(Js.l 

9 

'215.5 
f)4.i 
4).2 
1(K) 
74.9 
01.3 
C3.8 
52. G 
05.3 
70.3 

ia.5 
<;2.5 

05. 1 
42.1 
71.» 
50.5 
70-8 
89.7 
43.7 
00.2 
51.6 
87.3 
39.« 
02.4 
01.1 


Per  cent  of 

attendance 

on  school 

pop. 


27.1 
10.9 
44.3 
48.2 

9 

23.7 
19.3 
40.8 
47.5 
4L8 
3<i.9 
20.8 
15.9 
49.0 
23.0 
71.8 
3'«.S 

? 
31.4 
29.8 
04.1 
45.8 
04.3 
32.3 
32.3 
28.1 
43.5 
37.1 
45.3 

55.8 
9 

37.5 
38.6 
55.9 
22.6 
3S.7 
39.8 


Per  cent 
of  atten- 
dance OD 
euroll- 
uient. 


00.0 
55.8 

9 

74.9 

62.4 

57.8 

63.7 

02.2 

57.1 
? 

60.2 
89.8 
4S.0 
70.7 
51.7 

9 

49.2 
50.7 
98.2 
59.9 
08.3 
51.6 
49.3 
06.6 
60.8 
73.3 
03.9 
61.9 

9 

62.3 
74.8 
04.0 
56.7 
63.0 
65.1 


The  above  table  is  chiefly  based  on  returns 
ma  le  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing- 


ton (see  Report  of  Commissioned'  of  Education 
for  1874),  and  obviously  shows,  except  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, ^reat  irregularity  of  attendance,  as 
compared  with  the  census  enumeration  of  child- 
ren of  legal  school  age.  llie  variations  in  the 
latter  in  the  several  States  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  consideration  of  these  compara- 
tive statistical  facts.     (See  School  Aoe.) 

In  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis4 
sissippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  and 
West  Virginia,  the  school  age  is  the  8ame--5  to 
21 ;  in  1'  lorida,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Louisiana, 
North  ('arolhia,  Oliio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wis- 
consin, it  is  from  6  to  21 ;  in  Georgia,  Nevada, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas,  it  is  from  ()  to  18 ;  in 
Califoniia.  5  to  17;  (,'onnecticut,  4  to  16  ;  and 
in  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island,  5  to  15. 
1lie  excess  of  attendance  over  the  enumeration 
in  Ma.s8achusi*tts,  indicates  that  pupils  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  sc^liool  who  have  not  as  yet 
reache<l,  or  who  have  jjassed,  the  legal  school  age. 

The  i)ercentage  of  ix>pulation  betwwn  the  ages 
of  5  and  IT)  enn)lled  in  the  schools  in  1872 — 3 
was,  in  Alalxmia,  38  ;  Delaware,  f)!) ;  Florida, 
42  ;  Maine,  90;  Marj'land,  G7;  Missiisippi,  70; 
Missouri,  '>i'^\  North  Taroliua,  ol  ;  Souui  Caro- 
lina, 4(> ;  I^hode  Island,  91  ;  Tennessee,  50 ; 
Texas,  50  ;  A'ii^nia,  51 ;  West  Virginia,  07. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  average  attendance 
at  the  public  schools,  in  1873,  was  about  28  jier 
cent  of  the  iv)pul€ation  of  school  age  (between 
3  and  13) ;  and  about  09  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment ;  and,  consequently,  the  enrollment 
was  about  41  per  cent  of  the  school  population. 
Under  the  compulsory  education  act  in  force  in 
that  country,  the  school  attendance  had  con- 
siderably increased.  (See  England.)  A  careful 
comparison  of  the  census  returns  of  different 
countries  shows  that,  on  the  average,  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  0  and  1 2  constitute  about 
17  jxjr  cent  of  the  entire  population.  (.\)mparing 
this  rate  with  the  following  percentages  of  school 
attendance  as  compared  with  population,  we  may 
ascertain  approximatively  the  relative  rate  of 
attendance  in  each  country.  In  Saxony  the 
school  attiMirlance  is  alxnit  20  per  cent ;  in 'Prus- 
sia, 15  per  cent;  in  Norway,  14  per  cent;  in 
the  Netherlands,  13J  jK^r  cent;  in  Denmark,  13 
per  cent ;  in  Scotland  and  Protestant  Switzer- 
land, 1 1  jKT  cent;  in  Belgium,  11  per  cent ;  in 
Austria,  1 0  ^kt  cent ;  in  ICngland,  9  jier  cent ;  in 
Ireland  and  Catholic  Switzerland,  7  per  cent ; 
in  France,  5  jk-t  cent ;  in  Portugal,  1^^  per 
cent ;  in  Italy,  1  jx^r  cent ;  in  Greece,  as  1  to  118; 
in  Spain,  as  1  to  170;  and  in  Russia,  as  1  to  700. 

Mr.  Francis  Adams,  in  Ids  work  on  the  Free 
School  System  of  tin' United  States  (London,  1875), 
remarks,  in  coimet^tion  with  a  com})arison  of  the 
school  attendance  in  this  countiy  with  that  of  Eng- 
land :  "  While  in  England  we  have  a  more  select 
enroUment,  and,  consequently,  a  more  regular  at- 
tendance than  in  many  of  the  States,  —  some 
of  them  the  princijial  Northern  and  Western 
States — yet,  so  far  as  concerns  our  hokl  upon  the 
great  mass  of  the  ^xjpulation,  we  stand  only  on  a 
level  with  some  of  the  most  backward  of  the  old 
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slaye  states.  I  do  not  foiget  that  our  average 
aUendanoe  is  estimated  upon  a  longer  school  year 
than  that  in  most  of  the  states^  but  against  this 
fao|  may  be  set  the  later  school  age  in  tne  United 
States ;  and  where  allowance  is  made  for  every 
difference  which  would  tell  in  our  favor,  there 
can  be  but  one  conclusion — that,  in  the  work  of 
getting  the  masses  into  school,  we  are  still  far 
behind  a  country  in  which  absenteeism  and  ins- 
ularity of  attendance  are  admitted,  on  all  han(£, 
to  be  the  most  crying  evils  under  which  their 
system  labors." 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  school 
attendance  in  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  former,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
circumstances.  In  sunmier,  the  children  in  the 
country  are  kept  from  school  to  assist  in  tlic 
rural  labors  of  their  homes ;  and  in  the  winter 
tliijy  are  often  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  the  long  distance,  which  they  have  to  travel, 
frequently  over  bad  roads,  in  onler  to  reach  the 
echool.  The  following  exhibits  the  attendance  in 
some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union  : 


City 


lUltimore  . . . . 

Uoston 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Ciaciniiati 

Cleveland 

Defroit 

Jersey  City . . . 

Newark 

New  York 

Philadelphia. . 

HtLooH 

San  FranciMo. 


Per  cent  of 
attendauce 
on  populftt. 


Per  cent  of 

attendance 

On  whole 

enrollment 


7.7 

55.0 

12.2 

75.1 

8.3 

50.4 

H.1 

07.2 

7.2 

74.6 

8.9 

C3.6 

8.5 

66.3 

9.3 

50.9 

7.8 

62.5 

10.9 

63.0 

9.7 

68.4 

5.4 

67.4 

O.G 

61.9 

Per  cent  of 
attendance 
on  avera'^e 
enrollm't. 


80. 

92.5 

8H.7 

94  2 

95.4 

93.5 

88.9 
89.0 
93.4 
86.2 
93.4 
76.G 


The  only  thoroughly  reliable  basis  for  a  com- 
parisoD  of  the  school  attendance  of  different 
places  is  either  the  whole  population  or  the 
school  population  between  certain  ages,  llie 
enroUment  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  because 
it  is  not  kept  the  same  way  in  different  places. 
In  some,  it  is  greatly  increased  by  including  all 
the  children  enrolled  in  any  of  the  schools  during 
the  yeof ,  many  pupils  being  thus  oounted  sevenu 
times. 

The  following  table  will  permit  a  comparison 
between  the  American  and  English  cities  in  re- 
spect to  school  attendance : 


city 

[j^eTJool. . . 
Leedi 

^toi.  ;.".** 

^'ewcastie) 
onTyne  { 

"•nrnngham 

Winchester.. 


Date  of 
enrollment 


Feb.  1875 
Feb.  1875 
Feb.  1875 

Jan.  1876 

June  1875 
Feb.  1S75 


Number 
enrolled 


Per  cent  of 
attendance 


57,698 
44,498 
25,182 

17,444 

51,334 
48,275 


66.6 
61.8 
70.7 

69.6 

67.6 
67.1 


It  win  be  thus  seen  that  the  average  attendance, 
«oompftped  with  the  number  enrolled,  is  better 
^  this  country  than  in  England. 

Ifie^mating  the  eflBciency  of  school  systems, 
"^s  period  of  attendance  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment to  be  considered.  (See  School  Age,  and 
School  Year.) 


ATTENTION  (from  the  Latin  tendere,  to 
strain^  implying  a  strained  effort  of  the  mind]  is 
pjerhap  the  most  important  of  the  mind's  activi- 
ties, smce  the  (^[uality  and  duration  of  the  intel- 
lectual impressions  depend  upon  the  degree  of  at- 
tention with  which  the  faculties  have  been  exerted 
in  acquiring  them.  There  is  no  point  of  difference 
between  the  trained  and  the  imtrained  intellect  so 
striking  as  the  voluntary  power  of  fixing  the  mind 
for  a  continuous  period  of  time  upon  any  given 
subject.  Hence,  to  discipline  this  power  becomes, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  office  and  duty  of  the 
educator.  Commencing  with  the  most  rudimen- 
tal  exercise  of  the  observing  faculties,  he  passes 
on,  step  by  step,  to  the  process  by  which,  through 
the  entire  and  detenuined  giving  up,  as  it  were, 
of  the  whole  mind  to  the  contemplation  and  study 
of  any  given  class  of  facts  or  ideas,  the  student 
learns  to  evolve  new  trutlis,  or  analytically  to  ex- 
plain the  intricacies  of  abstruse  problems.  When 
the  attention  has  become  obwfient  to  the  will, 
tliis  branch  of  mental  training  is  complete  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  aim  of  the  educator  sliould  be  to 
instill  habits  of  controlling  the  attention,  and 
rigidly  preventing  those  of  desultory,  way^'ard 
application,  or  listlessness.  Tliis  power  of  con- 
tinuous attention  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
valuable  result  of  intellectual  training.  To  pro- 
duce this  result,  it  is  of  tlie  first  imjK)rtance  to 
interest  the  pupils,  especially  in  the  earher  stages 
of  instruction.  Young  minds  have  an  intense 
desire  to  know — not  words  merely,  but  things. 
They  have  a  strong  craving  for  new  ideas,  and 
take  the  deepest  enjoyment  m  the  exercise  of  the 
perceptive  and  conceptive  faculties.  Hence  the 
importance  of  object-teaching.  The  perceptive 
faculties  are  exercised  in  the  obsen'^ation  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  all  the  different  things  with 
which  the  child  is  surrounded,  or  which  may  be 
presented  to  its  \'iew  by  the  teacher,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  its  attention;  and  these  objects 
should  be  diversified  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  child's  love  of  novelty. 

The  attention  should  not  be  exercised  for 
long  periods  of  time.  \Vhcn  the  teacher  jx>r- 
ceives  that  it  is  fla^ng,  it  is  Ixst  to  stop  the 
exercise ;  for  all  tliat  is  done  while  the  cliild  s 
attention  is  relaxed,  is  worse  tlian  fruitless. 
It  is  from  an  inattention  to  this  truth  tliat 
children  are  often  made  iiitoirably  listless  in 
school.  They  are  set  at  exercises  which  awaken 
no  interest  in  their  minds,  and,  consequently,  ac- 
quire ineradicable  habits  of  8Uix?rficial,  careless 
attention.  In  all  the  subsequent  studies  of  the 
pupil,  it  is  essential  tliat  his  interest  be  awakened 
as  much  as  possible  ;  but  it  will  be  found  there 
is  a  reciprocal  action  of  interest  and  attention. 
The  pupil  having  acquired  in  the  first  stages,  in 
some  degree,  the  habit  of  voluntary  attention, 
will,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  apply  his  mind  to  the 
studies  prescribed  for  him  ;  and  this  very  appli- 
cation, if  earnest  and  diligent,  will  soon  excite 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  dependence  of  memory  upon  attention  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  observed,  however 
superficially,  the  operations  of  the  mind;  and  the 
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to  recall  at  wfll  our  mental  impreflsioiis  teadien  and  tlieolo^iaiis,waB  bom  Nov.  13.,  3^^, 

1  aeqnintknifi  is  perfaajpe  directly  in  proportion  at  Tagaste.  in  Nomidia.  the  modem  Algeria.  Hig 

to  the  attfention  witn  which  the  aasodatioDS  bind-  father,  Patricioa,  was  a  pagan;  his  mo&er.  Men- 

zae  tfaem  together  were  formed.     When  these  ica,  a  fervid  chiisdan.      He  was  sent  by  j^» 

ar^  fetrbie.  loose,  accidental,  and  formed  with  father  to  the  famous  school  of  Madanra,  and 

httit  T^jlition.  the  mind  wiU  have  but  an  imper-  after  the  death  of  his  father  oontinned  his  studies 

feet  coDtrjI  *A  its  thoughts,  and  will  thus  be  at  Carthage.  His  life  at  this  time  was  yeiy  lioen- 

wanting  in  the  chief  quality  of  a  sound  iutel-  tious ;  but  he  never  foigot  the  pious  instructioiis 

ikrrtoal  cfaaractt^r.  which  his  mother  had  given  him,  nor  the  devo- 

Attention  requires  a  vigorous  ext-rcise  of  the  tional  exennses  to  which  she  had  aocustomed  him. 
ami  therefore,  is,  more  or  less,  dependent  Diaaatisfied  with  the  religious  systems  of  the  aa- 
aprjn  the  (ihysical  condition.  When  this  has  cient  (Sreeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  with  the 
be*m  exhaostai  by  labor,  either  bodily  or  men-  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  he  tried  to  find 
taL  or  weakened  by  disease,  attention  is  scarcely  rest  for  his  mind  in  the  ^anichean  system.  At 
pri«Me:  anrl  the  effort  to  give  it  is  injurious.  Rome,  to  which  he  went  at  the  age  of  29,  be 
n«caade  it  induces  still  farther  nervous  pros-  achieved  (p^eat  reimtation  as  a  teacher  <A  ek>- 
tration.  Neither  should  deep  attention  be  quenoe.  iMx  months  Uter.  he  was  caUed  to  Milan 
ex£Tte<l  or  attempted  immediately  after  a  hearty  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  H  is  intercourse  with  ^^aint 
OKal.  The  nervous  energnr  is  then  directed  to  the  Ambrose,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Milan,  and  the 
digestive  functions,  which  active  cerebration  will  incessant  entreaties  of  his  mother,  shook  his  faith 
gr.-atly  ilisturl).  Hence,  the  diet  of  a  student  in  Manicheism.  and.  in  387.  brought  about  his 
sb^juM  be  li^t.  but  nutritious.  THl*  brain  should  conversion  to  (  hristiaiiity.  He  became  at  once 
ais«j  be  supplied  with  thorouglily  oxygeiiate<l  one  of  the  most  prominent  writers  of  the  Chris- 
YAhmA.  No  one  can  think  well  in  an  impure  at-  tian  chun.'h:  am!  after  spending  three  years  in 
mr^jpht-re.  especially  if  it  is  contaminati^fl  by  the  seclusion  at  his  birthplace  I'agaste.  he  was  obliged, 
breathing  of  many  j)er80iLS.  In  tliis  way.  children  in  a>mpliantv  with  the  demand  of  the  jH.»ople  of 
^>fit-n  ^mffer  a  serious  loss  of  health.  Tliey  ar.^  the  neighboring  town  of  Hippo,  to  take  orders. 
cr»iw«lt-:l  in  apartments  too  small  for  the  number  so  that  ho  might  ai^st  bishop  Valerius  in  his 
to  be  accommodated,  and  very  ini]>erfectly  ven-  failing  age.  After  the  death  of  Valerius,  in  .395, 
tilated:  and.  at  the  same  time,  are  exiK-ctod  to  he  was  elwte«l  his  successor,  and  continued  bishop 
give  clo«  and  earnest  attention  to  the  subjects  of  Hip^x)  till  his  death,  in  430.  His  reputation 
of  instruction.  This  is  a  physical  inipos-  as  a  theological  '^Miter.  soon  filled  the  entire 
sibility.  and  the  attempt  to  <lo  it  must  alwayj  church,  and  his  influt-nce  upim  theological  doc- 
be  followed  by  disastrous  results.  In  no  re-  trine  and  ui>on  the  theolopcal  schools  of  the 
spect  has  the  aphorism,  *•  A  somid  mind  Christian  world  r roved  to  be  greater  than  that 
in  a  sound  boily  *'  a  more  forcible  aj)plioatio:i  of  any  one  who  nail  pncetied  him. 
than  to  the  exercise  of  attention.  For  wliat  The  most  famous  of  all  the  numerous  works  a£ 
contrast  can  be  stronger  than  that  presented  by  Augustine,  the  CoH/ensions,  has  also  a  great  edu- 
the  poor  wretch  whom  disease  has  liereft  of  every  cational  interest,  as  it  contains  the  reflections  oF 
mental  state  but  wandering  thoughts  or  absolute  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
vacuity,  and  the  man  of  sound  health  and  a  well-  '  Christian  church  on  his  own  education.  He 
trained  mind,  who  is  ready  at  will  to  concentrate  demonstrates,  in  the  clearest  light,  the  strong 
all  his  intellectual  enei^es  upon  a  given  subject,  and  imperishable  influence  of  maternal  education 
and  to  keep  them  steadily  fixed  upon  it  until  the  ■  upon  the  whole  after  life  of  man ;  and  from  his 
object  of  his  investigations  has  oeen  attained  I  touching  accomit  of  the  fierce  conflict  between 
(See  LvrELLKrTi\\L  Education.)  the  highest  intellectual  and  philosophical  aspira- 

AUGU8TANA  COLLEGE  was  founded  at  ,  tions  on  the  one  hand,  and  moral  w^dmess  on  the 
Paxton,  111.,  in  1863,  by  the  Swedish  Augustana  i  other,  many  prominent  teachers  have  professed 

Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  CTiurch.    It  to  have  learned  more  than  from  the  study  of 

was  removed  to  Rock  Isbind,  111.,  in  1875,  where  many  theories  of  education. — Auf;ustine  followed 
it  lias  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  estimated  :  Tertullian  in   advocating   a  rigid  exclusion  of 

at  8.')0.(KH)  in  value.     It  has  a  library  of  7000  ))agan    authors    from   the  education  of  young 

volumes,  a  faculty  of  seven  professors  and  two  Christians.    Especially  did  he  oppose  the  reading 

tutors,  and  110  students,  of  whom  92  are  in  the  of  the  "  impious  fables  of  the  poets,  the  pohshed 

collegiate  department.     'ITie  chief  object  of  this  lies  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  verbose  subtleties 

college  is  to  affonl  to  young  men  a  thorough  edu-  of  the  philosophers ;"   but  the  reading  of  (he 

cation  at  the  lowest  jiossible  rates  (about  SI  00  historians  he  did  not  absolutely  object  to.    This 

per  annum  for  tuition,  l)oanl.  an<l  nx)m),  and  also  question  as  to  the  use  of  pagan  cUiasics  in  CTiris- 

topre[>are  young  men  for  the  theological  seminary  tian  schuils  has  continued  to  be  a  lively  contro- 

coiiner;tefl  with  it.  and  for  teaching  in  the  \mn>-  versy  in  the  Christian  church;  and,  even  in  the 

chial  schools  of  the  Swedi.«*h  i.uthemn  congre-  nineUrnth  conturj'.  the  views  of  Tertullian  and 

gations.  llie  Hev.  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  D.D.,  is  the  Augustine   have  found  many  defenders.     (See 

president.  (Is7r).)  Christian  Classics.) 

AUGXJSTIKE,  Saint   (T^t.  AKrt'h'fts  An-  Hy  the  cstablLshnient  of  a  training  institution  for 

giistinnH),  a    celebrate*!    do<\tur  of    the    Tiitin  caiulidati's  for  the  priesthood.  Aujgustine  laid  the 

church,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of   Christian  foundation  of  episcopal  seminaries,  and  gave  a 
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powerful  impulse  to  the  diffggion  of  theolo^rical 
adenoe  Among  the  dergy.    He  refosed  to  oraain 
any  one  ai  a  priest  who  had  not  been  edu- 
cated in  Ilia  aemmary.    A  number  of  his  pupils 
eataUished  similar  institutions  in  their  dioceses; 
and,  when  the  church  of  North  Africa  vas  dev- 
asitated  by  the  incursions  of  the  Vandals,  the 
African  bishops  established  seminaries  in  many 
of  the  places  where  they  found  a  refuge.  — 
By  his  work  De  catechizandis  rudibtiSj  Augustine 
became  the  father  of  Christian  catechetics.    The 
work  was  compiled  in  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plication of  a  deacon  of  Carthage,  by  the  name 
of  Deogratias,  who  wiahed  to  have  a  guide-book 
for  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens.    In  this 
work,  Augustine  demands  for  the  instruction  of 
the  catechumens  a  historical  basis,  regarding  an 
outline  of  Bible  history  as  the  best  compendium 
of  the  knowled^  that  is  necessary  for  salvation. 
Of  the  other  writings  of  Augustine,  the  work  De 
musicaj  a  dialogue  between  a  teacher  and  a 
scholar,  and  De  mcujistro,  which  treats  of  Christ 
as  the  best  teacher,  are  partly  of  an  educational 
diaracter.  —  See  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  PcUia- 
gogikf  n,  .59,  sq. ;  Bindemann,  Der  heil.  Augu- 
dintut,  (2  vols.,  1844 — 1855);  Poujoclat,  Vie  de 
SLAugiistin;  Mosheim,  3xlegiastical  History , 
voL  L;    The  works  cf  St  Augiistiney  edited  by 
M.  DoDs  (London,  1874—6).      Of   the  earlier 
editions  of  his  works,  that  by  the  Benedictines, 
in  11  vols.  (Paris,  1679 — 170U)  is  considered  the 
best 

AUSTnr  COLLEGS,  at  HuntsviUe.  Texas, 
was  founded  in  1849,  by  Presbyterians.  Its 
pounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  are  valued  at 
1^,000.  It  has  a  library  of  3000  volumes,  and 
t  preparatory  and  daamcal  department.  The 
niunber  of  students  is  about  90.  The  Rev.  S. 
M.  Luckett,  A.  M.,  is  the  president.  The  annual 
toition  fee  is  from  $30  to  ioO. 

ATOTKAT.ASTAN  COLONIES.  This 
fiame  is  now  commonly  used  to  designate  the 

aiah  oolonies  on  the  continent  of  Australia,  aa 
as  the  neighboring  islands  of  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand.  The  following  exhibits  the  area 
ud  population  of  each  of  these  colonies : 

Ijewgoath  Wales  .  308,560  sq.  m.     564,278  inhab. 

Jctorit 88,461  "  807,756  " 

g««hAmtralia  ...  380,602  "  204,883  « 

V»en»land 668,259     "  160,000  '* 

y«it  Australia ....  975,824  "  26,209  " 

Jorftem Territory.  526,531  **  200  " 

TUBliBia 26,216  "  105,000  " 

'^wZealaad ..  106,259  "  299,500  " 

Total 3,077,701  aq.  m.  2,187,826  inhab. 

NativM  jAastralia  55,000      ■' 

^•"  IXewZeaUnd  45,500     '* 

Grind  Total .2,288,-326  inhab. 

/^prosreasof  most  of  these  colonies,  especial- 
7«ut  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  vSouth 
Aortrilia,  has  been  verjr  rapid;  and  it  may  be 
•*|y^ferped  from  their  vast  resources,  as  well 
^t^^  1^^^  '^^  progress  in  the  past,  that 

te^'^  oojonies  will,  ere  long,  hold  a  prominent 
9amg  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
itttional  language  is  the  Enp^ish.    There  is 
^  *te  choicli  aa  in  England,  but  the  Episco- 


palians form  the  dominant  body  aa  regards  num- 
ber. Next  to  these  are  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  constitute  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  The  Methodists  rank  third.  AH 
other  denominations  are  well  represented. 

As  the  colonies  are  independent  of  each  other, 
each  has  its  own  educational  system,  which,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  oolonies  is  more  or  less  assimi- 
lated to  the  educational  law  of  England  or  the 
national  system  of  Ireland.  At  the  head  of  the 
system,  is  a  board  or  council  of  education,  con- 
sisting of  members  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  establishes  schook  to  be 
entirely  supported  and  controlled  by  the  state,  but 
also  grants  aid  to  schools  established  by  other 
parties,  in  case  they  submit  to  certain  regula- 
tions. In  several  of  the  colonies,  education  has 
been  made  compulsory.  With  regard  to  grade, 
the  schools  consist  of  primary  schools,  grammar 
schools,  colleges,  and  imiversities.  Of  tSe  latter, 
two  have  been  in  operation  for  some  time, — 
those  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the  former  in 
1874  with  4.5  students,  the  latter  with  122.  A 
third  university  was  more  recently  established  at 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  and  a  fourth,  in  1875,  at 
Adelaide.  A  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to 
education,  is  published  in  Sydney. 

The  Australian  Handbook  and  Alm/jnac  for 
187G  gives  the  following  educational  facts  and 
statistics  for  the  several  countries : 

New  South  Wales. — The  number  of  schools  is 
returned  at  1 508, with  2,334  teachers  of  both  sexes, 
and  110,287  scholars, of  whom  57,917  are  boys.and 
52370  girls.  Und^  the  council  of  education, 
there  were  942  schools,  employing  877  male  and 
512  female  teachers,  with  92,303  scholars  of  both 
sexes.  These  schools  are  particularized  as  public 
schools,  provisional  schools,  and  half-time  schools. 
The  denominational  schools  under  the  board  num- 
ber 209,  of  which  96  belong  to  the  church  of 
En^and,  87  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  15  to  the 
Presbyterians,  10  to  the  Wesleyans,  and  1  to  the 
Jews.  There  are  also  imder  the  control  of  the 
board  2  orphan  and  3  industrial  schools.  The 
private  schools  of  the  colony  number  555,  of 
which  55  are  for  boys,  87  for  girls,  and  413  mixed. 
St.  Paul's  College  ha^l  12  students,  St.  Johns 
College  4,  the  Granmiar  School  293,  the  I)eaf 
and  Dumb  Institution  53.  Toward  the  support 
of  these  educational  institutions,  the  sum  of 
£154,220  was  contributed  by  the  government, 
and  £67,377  was  received  in  shape  of  fees  and 
volimtary  contributions.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools  was  1,023,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
51,478,  and  6,497  teachers. 

Victoria.  —  Of  day  schools,  including  state 
schools,  private  educatiohal  establishments,  col- 
leges, and  grammar  schools,  there  were,  March, 
31.,  1873,  1936,  with  an  attendance  of  160,743 
scholars  and  4,2.57  teachers.  The  common  schools 
numbered  1,048,  with  2,416  teachers,  73,826  boys, 
and  62,136  girls.  The  local  receipts  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools,  arising  from  fees  and 
other  sources,  were  £117,868,  this  amount  being 
supplemented  by  a  govemmentjgrant  of  £1 82.202, 
ma^ng  a  total  of  £300,070.  The  private  schook 
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numbered  881,  with  11,024  male  and  13,595 
female  scholars,  and  528  male  and  1236  female 
teachers.  The  number  of  grammar  schools  and 
colleges  was  7,  of  which  2  were  Episcopalian,  3 
Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Roman  Catholic. 
The  total  number  of  masters  in  these  colleges 
and  grammar  schools  was  77,  the  total  number 
of  students  1,162.  Under  the  new  educational 
act,  the  instruction  in  the  state  schools  is  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory.  Ilie  governing  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of  education,  assis- 
ted by  a  secretary.  Each  school  is  under  period- 
ical inspection.  The  teachers  arc  required  to  pass 
an  examination,  and  are  paid  by  fixed  salaries:  but 
they  also  receive  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  and  have 
a  further  allowance  according  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  scholars  under  their  charge,  llie 
number  of  Sunday-schools  was  1,381;  Episcopa- 
lian 262,  F'resbyterian  308,  Wcsleyan  324,  Prim- 
itive Methodist  73,  Congregationalist  54,  Bap- 
tist 59,  Roman  Catholic  171;  with  111,540  schol- 
ars and  11 ,815  teachers. 

South  Australia.  —  The  central  board  of 
PMucation  consists  of  7  members;  the  officers 
are  3  inspectors  and  a  secretary.  Ilie  number 
of  licensed  schools  open  at  the  close  of  1874  was 
320,  with  17,426  enroUed  pupils,  and  315 
teachers. 

Wesi  Australia.  —  The  legislative  council  in 
1870  passed  an  education  act,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  Foster's  act,  now  in  operation  in 
England.  Schools  are  divided  into  elementary 
and  assisted  schools.  The  former  are  maintained 
wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  colony,  the  latter  aro 
private,  but  may  receive^  a  capitation  grant  on 
submitting  to  government  inOT)ection  for  secular 
results,  and  to  the  observance  of  a  strict  conscience 
clause  during  the  four  hours  of  secular  instruc- 
tion enjoined  by  the  Act.  The  elementary  schools 
are  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  central 
board  apix)inted  by  the  governor,  and  the  local 
district  boards  elected  by  the  electors.  Attendance 
at  school  may  be  enforced  by  the  local  boards. 
In  the  elementary  schools,  one  hour  a  day  is  de- 
voted, under  the  provisions  of  a  conscience  clause, 
to  reading  the  Bible  or  other  religious  books 
approved  by  the  board;  but  no  catechism  or 
rehgious  formulary  of  any  kind  can  be  used  ;  and 
the  Bible  must  be  read,  if  at  all,  without  note 
or  comment.  In  1874,  the  number  of  national 
and  asaistec^l  schools  was  85,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  over  3,000.  Tliere  is  a  Church  of 
England  collegiate  sch«x)i  in  Perth,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  bishop. 

Qncffuslancl.  —  E<lucation  is  free.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  schools,  and  the  land  granted  for 
school  pur]>oses,  arc  vested  in  a  boanl  of  educa- 
tion. Aid  is  granttnl  to  schools  not  establislied 
by  the  board,  on  complying  with  certain  rt^^a- 
tions.  The  state  also  assistis  in  the  establishment 
of  gnimmar  schools,  whenever  a  district  raises  a 
smn  for  this  purjKJse  by  subscription.  In  1874, 
therc  were  203  primary  schools,  with  590  teach- 
ers, and  29,012  scholars.  Therc  were  also  62 
private  schools,  with  118  teachers  and  2,123 
scholars.    The  parliamentary  appropriation  for 


educational  purpoeeB  in  1874  was  £72,000,  the 
local  subscriptions  were  £3,116.  The  property 
vested  in  the  board  was  valued  at  £83,358. 

Tasmania.  —  The  educational  system  is  under 
the  management  of  a  council,  and  the  attendance 
of  chUdrc'n  at  school  is  compulsory.  The  number 
of  schools  supix)rted  by  the  government  was,  in 
1874.  147,  average  attendance  7,970,  scholars 
enrclled  12,158,  teachers  108  male  and  116  female, 
besides  39  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors. 
There  are  four  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  The 
number  of  Sunday  schools  is  112,  with  1,112 
teachers  and  10,011  scholars. 

In  New  Zealand,  each  province  has  its  own 
laws  and  regulations.  To  both  national  and  de- 
nominational schools,  in  some  cases,  state  aid  is 
given  ;  in  others,  it  is  limited  to  national  schools. 
Uunedin  has  a  university.  In  1871,  out  of  chil- 
drc»n  from  5  to  15  years  of  age,  59  in  every 
hundred  could  read  and  write,  and  72  were  at- 
tending school.  The  increase  in  attendance  from 
1872  to  1874  was  very  large.  ITie  number  of 
common  schools,  in  1874,  was  494,  of  colleges 
and  grammar  schools  4,  and  of  private  schcwb 
182;  total  680,  having  an  attendance  of  41,027 
scholars,  of  whom  21,774  were  males,  and  19,253 
females.  Of  the  entire  attendance,  33,790  be- 
longed to  the  common  schools;  498,  to  the  col- 
leges and  CTammar  schools;  and  6.739,  to  private 
schools.  Besides  these,  there  were  47  native 
schools,  with  68  teachers  and  1,244  scholars. 

AU8TRLA.  (Germ.  OesterreicJi  or  Oestreich, 
eastern  empire),  officially  designated  since  1868 
as  the  Avstro-Hungarian  Monarchy ,  has  aife 
area  of  240,381  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  ao- 
cording  to  the  last  census,  in  1869,  of  35,904,435, 
The  empire  now  consists  of  two  main  divisions^ 
Austria  projKir  and  Ilvmgary,  each  of  which  has 
the  legislative  and  administrative  control  of  it* 
own  educational  affairs.  In  this  article  we  shall 
treat  only  of  Austria  proper,  called  also  Ow- 
leithania,  because  the  small  river  Leitha  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  frontier  between  it  and  Hun- 
gary.    For  the  rest,  see  Hungary. 

Austria  prajyer,  or  Gisleithania,  consists  of 
14  provinces  with  an  aggregate  area  of  115,925 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population  numbering,  according  to 
the  census  of  1869,  20,217,531,  and  estimated  at 
the  close  of  1874  at  21,169,341.  The  provinces 
formerly  were  either  independent,  or  belonged  to 
different  states,  and  they  still  are  inhabited  by 
people  of  viirious  nationalities.  An  official  cen- 
sus of  the  nationalities  has  not  been  taken  since 
1850 ;  but  their  comparative  strength  is  well 
known,  and  the  estimates  made  by  writers  on 
this  subject  substantially  agree,  llie  Germans 
nimiber  about  7,109,000,  or  35,16  per  cent;  the 
Czechs  and  Slovacks,  4,719,000,  or  2334  per 
cent ;  the  Poles.  2,444,000,  or  12,09  j)er  cent ;  the 
Ruthenians,  2,585,000,  or  12,80  per  cent ;  the 
Slovens  or  Winds,  1,196,200,  or  5.92  per 
cent ;  the  Croats  or  Serbs,  522,400,  or  2,58  per 
cent ;  the  Magyars,  17,700,  or  0,09  percent;  the 
Italians,  588,000,  or  2,91  per  cent ;  the  Rouma- 
nians, 207,900,  or  1,02  per  cent;  the  Jews, 
820,000,  or  4,05  per  cent.   Two  of  the  proymces. 
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Upper  Austria  and  Salzbm^,  are  wholly  Ger- 
man ;  besides,  the  Germans  hsLve  a  majority  in 
Lower  Austria  (90  per  cent),  Carinthia  (69  per 
cent),  the  Ty^'  (^^  P®^  ^^*) >  Styria  (63  per  cent) , 
and  Silesia  (51  per  cent).  The  Czechs  control 
two  provinces,  Moravia  (71  per  cent)  and  Bohe- 
mia (60  per  cent);  the  Slovens  one,  Camiola  (93 
per  cent);  and  the  Croats  or  Serbs  one,  Dalma- 
tia  (ft7  'per  cent).  In  four  provinces,  no  one  na- 
tionality has  an  absolute  majority ;  in  Galicia, 
ibe  Ruthenians  number  44  per  cent,  and  the 
Poles  42  ;  in  the  Bukovina,  tne  Ruthenians  40, 
and  the  Roumanians  39;  in  the  Littorale,  the  Slo- 
vens 42,  the  Italians  31,  and  the  Croats  21. 

A  greater  liannony  than  in  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  the  inhabitants,  prevails  in  re- 
egect  to  their  religion.   The  Roman  Catholics,  in 
1869,  constituted  91,92  per  cent  of   the   total 
population ;  the  Je>*'8  4,06  per  cent,  the  Ortho- 
dox Greeks  2,27,  the  Lutherans  1,22,  the  Re- 
formed 0,.51,  all  others  0,02  jxjr  cent.    Included 
in  the  number  of    Roman    Catholics    are  the 
United  (Jreeks  (11,53  per  cent)  and  the  United 
Armenians  (0,0*2  per  cent).    The  Roman  Cath- 
ode CTiurch  is  in  the  majority  in  every  province, 
except  the  Bukovina,  and  in  every  nationality, 
exoept  the  Roumanian. 

Until  the  government  of  Maria  Theresa,  public 
education  was  in  a  very  backwarrl  state.    As  late 
88 1770.  thirty  years  after  the  accession  of  the 
emprefiB  to   the  throne,  only    24  per  cent  of 
the  children  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  year  of 
age  attended  the  public  schools  of  Austria;  in 
U)wer  Austria,  only  16  per  cent;  in  Silesia,  only 
4  per  cent.    The  large  majority  of  the  children, 
especially  in  the  country,  grew  up  without  any 
iwtruction.  The  first  impu^  to  the  thorough  or- 
gudzation  of  a  public  school  system  was  given  by 
ajnemorial  which  the  bishop  of  Fassau,  Count 
Finnian,  addressed  to  the  empress.  In  accordance 
vith  his  suggestions,  the  council  of  state  proposed 
the  establi^iment  of  two  permanent  school  com- 
nuttees  for  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Ix)wer 
AnBtria  for  the  piupose  of  improving  the  methods 
of  leaching  and  the  administration  of  the  schools. 
Tbe  government  approved  the  plan,  and  the  first 
wmmittee  was  established  May  19.,  1770.    One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  committee  was  the  estab- 
^■^ntof  a  model  school  at  Vienna,  in  .January, 
n71,and  of  a  model  school  fund.  The  influence 
^  these  reforms  was  so  satisfactory,  that  the 
^tahliahment  of  school  committees,  school  funds, 
**d  Daodel  schools  in  all  the  other  provinces, 
JJB  either  carried  into  effect,  or  at  least  begun. 
y^  establishment  of  a  court  committee  on  stud- 
^(^vdienlicf commission) y  February  12.,  1774, 
which  was  to  have  the  chief  control  of  all  the  edu- 
cational affairs  of  the  empire,  was  another  re- 
taof  great  importance.     In  December,  1774, 
the  first  comprehensive  school  law  was  publishe<i. 
"  pPOYided  lor  the  establishment,  in  connection 
^  every  parish  church,  of  a  common  [tHvud) 
™pl.  in  which  religion,  Bible  history,  reading, 
^"ting,and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  should  te 
^giit;  for  the  establishment  in  each  circle  of  at 
^"^  one  prindpal-flchool  (Hauptscliule)^   with 


three  or  four  teachers,  who  should  give  instruction, 
in  the  Latin  language,  geography,  history,  com- 
position, drawing,  geometry,  and  the  elements  of 
agriculture ;  and  for  the  establishment,  at  the  seat 
of  each  school  committee,  of  a  model  and  normal 
school,  which,  besides  extending  the  course  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  the  principal-school,  was  al80> 
to  prepare  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher.  At- 
tendance at  school  was  made  obligatory  after  the 
6th  year  of  age,  and  penalties  were  imposed  upon 
parents  and  guanlians  who  should  fail  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  All  teachers  were  bound 
to  use  the  textrbooks  which  thp  covemment 
caused  to  be  specially  prei>ared  for  the  Austrian 
schools.  ITie  school  law  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
Abbot  Felbiger,  who  in  connecticm  with  Kinder- 
mann  and  other  distinguished  educators,  worked 
indefatigably  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  ITie  emperor  Joseph  II.  regarded  the  dif- 
fusion of  education  as  the  soundest  l)asis  of  his 
refonnatory  schemes.  He  enforcx.Hl  by  compul- 
sory laws  the  education  of  all  children  from  6  to 
12  years  of  age ;  and,  in  1781.  ordered  a  general 
school  census  to  be  taken.  The  jxatrons  of  the 
churches  were  required  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  in  connection  with  every 
church  which  was  without  one.  The  intent  of 
toleration  of  Oct.  13.,  1 781 ,  gave  also  to  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  confessions, 
and  to  the  non-united  (creeks,  the  right  to  estab- 
lish a  church  and  school  for  every  500  persons. 
Ilie  Jews,  also,  were  at  first  authorized,  but  soon 
afterward  commanded,  to  establish  schools  for  the 
education  of  their  youth.  Great  prominence  was 
given,  even  in  provinces  not  German,  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  German  language,  the  knowledge  of 
which  was  an  indispcnsaole  qualification  for  an 
api)ointment  to  any  state  office.  Instruction  in 
singing,  mechanical  work,  and  horticulture  was 
recommended.  Corporal  punishment  was  limited 
to  extreme  cases.  A  review  course  of  instruction 
(Wiederhclungsuntei^ricJU)  was  to  be  provided 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  for  children  who  had 
finished  the  course  of  the  elementary  schools.  In 
the  capital  of  each  of  the  circles  into  which  the 
Austnan  provinces  were  divided,  school  commis- 
sioners were  appointetl  to  aui^erintend  the  public 
schools  in  common  with  the  deans.  During  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  teachers'  associa- 
tions were  organized,  and  delegates  chosen  by 
these  associations  were  atlmitted  to  the  provincial 
boards  of  education.  A  revisory  committee  on 
studies  (Studienr€visiotisc(nninission),vf\iich  was 
formeil  in  1 79.5,  under  the  emperor  Francis,  pre- 
pared a  new  constitution  for  the  public  schools, 
which  was  publLshed  in  180.5,  and  formed  for  a 
long  time  the  legal  basis  for  public  education  in 
Austria.  The  influence  of  teachers  and  teachers' 
associations  on  the  government  of  the  schools  was 
greatly  restricted  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  the  Catholic  (..'hurch  was  greatly  extendwLthe 
inspection  and  su}x»rinten(lence  of  schools  l)ein<j 
almost  wholly  transferred  to  the  parish  priests  and 
the  bishop.  Tlie  organization  of  the  review  course 
of  instruction,  a  jxHiuliar  feature  of  the  Austrian 
system,  was  completed  in  181 G  by  a  special  law, 
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which  made  attendance  at  the  reyiew  coarse  of 
instruction  compulsory  until  the  close  of  the 
15th  year  of  age  or  the  end  of  apprenticeship. 
In  1828,  the  government  began  to  publish  statis- 
tical accounts  of  the  progress  of  public  educa- 
tion, which,  as  appears  from  these  accounts,  con- 
tinued to  be  steady  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  educational 
history  of  Austria,  at  that  time,  was  the  more 
general  introduction  of  the  vernacular  languages 
of  the  various  nationalities  into  the  public 
schools,  in  place  of  the  German,  which  thus  far 
had  bwn  too  predominantly  used  even  in  some 
districts  not  German.  Among  the  first  re- 
sults of  the  revolution  of  1848,  which  led 
to  the  aUlication  of  the  emperor  Fenlinand  I., 
and  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  I., 
was  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  which  in  the  same  year  published  an 
outline  of  the  proposed  reorganization  of  all  the 
Austrian  schools.  This  outline  established  several 
imjxjrtant  principles :  (1)  The  maintenance  of  a 
public  school  was  made  obligatory  for  the  com- 
munities ;  (2)  Instruction  was  every-where  to  be 
given  in  the  mother-tongue  of  the  pupils ;  and 
(3)  For  the  candidates  of  teachers  wno  formerly 
had  received  only  a  six  months'  instruction,  a 
8])ecial  course  of  two  or  three  years  was  arranged, 
which  was  gradually  to  be  developed  into  a  teach- 
ers'seminary.  In  1849,  Count  Leo  Thun  was 
appointed  minister  of  public  instruction,  who,  dur- 
ing the  eleven  years  of  his  administration,  carried 
into  effect  some  of  the  reforms  proposed  in  the 
outline,  and  oiganized  in  the  capital  of  every 
province  a  provincial  school  board,  comusting 
partly  of  experienced  educators  who  received  the 
title  of  school  councilor  (iSchtdrath),  and  partly 
of  administrative  officers.  But  the  chief  aim  of 
this  minister  was  the  establishment  of  a  far-reach- 
ing control  of  the  Catholic  Church  over  the  public 
school  system.  Tlie  concordat  between  Austnaand 
the  Pope,  which  was  concluded  in  August,  1855, 
provides  that  the  entire  instruction  of  the  (Cath- 
olic youth,  both  in  public  and  private  schools, 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  religion; 
that  all  the  teachers  in  the  Catholic  schools  are 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  church, 
and  that  the  bishops  will  propose  to  the  govern- 
ment fit  persons  for  the  office  of  school  superin- 
tendents. The  disastrous  issue  of  the  war  against 
France  and  Italy  led  to  the  introduction  of 
several  sweeping  reforms,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  national  representation,  or  Eeichsrath,  in 
which  the  libenil  i^irty  impetuously  demanded 
tlui  emancii)atiou  of  the  public  schools  from  the 
contBol  of  the  chunth,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
concordat.  The  ministry  of  instruction,  which 
was  looketl  uj)on  by  the  libt^rals  as  a  tool  of  the 
chui-ch  was  totally  abolished ;  but  the  govern- 
ment showed  great  reluctance  in  yielding  to  other 
demautls  of  the  Liberals.  A  new  organization 
of  the  public  school  system  was  provided  for  by 
the  law  of  May  14.,  iHfii).  It  substitutes  for  the 
former  ITnuptr  and  TVirialschiden  (high  and 
common  schools)  a  division  into  Vdksschiden 
(people's  schools)  and  Biirgerschukn  (citizens' 


schools).      The    subjects  to  be  taught  in  the 
former  are  religion,  language,  arithmetic,  writing, 
geometrical  forms,  the  elements  of  natural  sdenoe 
and  history,  singing,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
According  to  the  number  of  teachers  allowed, 
it  may  have  from  one  to  seven  dasBes.    In  the 
Burgersctiule,    moreover,    composition,  natund 
science,  geometry,  book-keeping,  and  drawing  are 
taught.  Schools  of  the  latter  class  have,  when  cxxak- 
plete,  8  classes,  or  if  connected  with  a  Volksachuk 
of  5  classes,  only  3  classes.     The  communities 
must  establish  a  school  whenever,  in  the  drcuit 
of  one  hour's  walk,  40  children  are  found  who 
attend  a  school  at  least  half  a  German  mile 
distant.     A  second  teacher  is  allowed  when  the 
number  of  children  exceetls  80 ;    and  another 
for   every  additional  80.  ^fhe  school   age  lasts 
from  the  6th  to  the  14th  year.    There  are  special 
school  boards  for  the  communities,  districts,  and 
provinces.    The  number  of  Bdryerschulen  and 
VolA'ssch  iden  in  1871,  was  14,769,  of  which  6560 
were   German,    5746   Slavic,   1080   Italian,  24 
Roumanic,  5  Magyar,  3  (ireek,  and  1352  mixed. 
The  number  of  male  teachers  was  20,904;  of 
female  teachera,  3,445.    The  attendance  at  school 
was  941,497  boys  and  878,193  girls.     In  two 
]  roviuces,  the  Tyrol  and  Moravia,  the  number  of 
chiltlren  attending  school  exceeded  that  of  the 
children  of  school  age;  in  L'pper  Austria,  Bohemia, 
and  Silesia,  it  was  between  90  and  96  per  cent ; 
in  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  and  Carinthia, 
between  75  and  95;  in  Camiola  and  the  Littorale. 
between  50  and  55;  in  Galicia,  20;  in  Dalmatia,15; 
and  in  the  Bukovina,  only  1 2  per  cent.  The  middle 
schools,  which  prepare  boys  for  the  higher  studies, 
are  either  gi/m nasia,  realschooiSy  or  realgynmasia. 
The  gymnasia  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  uni- 
versities, the  realschools  for  tne  nigher  techmcal 
schools,  and  the  realgymnasia  for  both.   In  1870, 
there  were  97  (prmnasia  with  27,287  pupils,  24 
realgymnasia  with  3,210,  and  50  realschools  with 
13,229  pupils.  Of  universities  there  are  7:  those  rf 
Vienna,  Gratz,  Innspruck,  Prague,  Cracow,  Lem- 
berg,  and  Czemowitz.    They  aU  contain,  like  the 
(jierman  universities,  4  faculties,  except  Lembeig^ 
and  (^zemowitz,  which  have  only  3.  The  number 
of  students,  in  the  winter  semester  of  1874 — 5, 
was,  at  Vienna  4,223,  at  Gratz  930,  at  Innspnidc 
633,  at  Prague  2,011,  at  Lembei^  upwanis  of 
1100,  and  at  Cracow  upwards  of  1,000.     There 
are  seven  technical  hign  schools:   2  at  Phigue 
(1  German  and  1  Czechic),  and  1  each  at  Vienna, 
(iratz,  Brunn,  Lemberg,  Cracow,  and,  in  all,  aboai 
270  professors  and  3,000  pupils.     Male  teachers* 
seminaries  were  first  established  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  new  law  of  1869,  in  1870.     Of  these, 
there  were,  in  1 873,  40,  with  145  principal  and 
207  assistant  teachers,  and  2.111  pupils,  of  whom 
1,093  were  Gennans,  530  Czechs.  215  Poles,  93 
Ruthenians,  128  (Voats  or  Servians.  95  Italians, 
and  15  Roumanians.  For  the  education  of  female 
teachers,  there  are  21  seminaries,  with  105  prind 
pal  and  111  assistant  teachers,  and  1,667  papik. 
The  number  of  special  schools  ia  very  lai^* 
embracing  theological,  medical,  and  industrial 
schools,  schools  for  navigation,  mining,  agriculfe- 
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nre,  forestry,  and  tiie  fine  arts,  together  with 
military  institations,  institutioiis  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  orphan  asylmna,  infant  in- 
BtitationB  (creches). 

The  moat  important  educational  periodicals 
mn  Der  Oetierrekkische  Schulbote  (since  1851) 
JBid  ZeUtchri/t  fSar  MrekJiische  Oymtumen 
(since  1850). 

A  fall  account  of  the  history  and  statistics 
of  public  education  in  Austria  is  given  by  Dr. 
Ficker,  in  Sohmid's  PdbcUvjoq,  Encydopdjiiie,  vol. 
V.  p.  242—566.  See  also  IIelfert,  Sf/siem  der 
9tireick,  Volksachule  (Prague,  1861),  a^coUection 
of  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  school 
system ;  Schimmrr,  Siatistik  der  LehranstnUeii 
des  dstrMch.  KaiserMfmies  von  1851 — 1857, 
(Vienna,  1858).  ITie  latest  official  statistics 
are  annually  published  in  the  StaiiAiiacJte  Jahr- 
buchy  by  the  central  statistical  coinmisBion  of 

Vienna.  

AT7TH0BITT    (Lat.  auctarWia),  the  right 
to  command,  or  the  persons  or  borly  by  whom 
the  right  is  exercised ;  soiiictunes  also,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  intellect,  the  power  to  influence 
or  exact  belief.    In  education,  the  term  has  espe- 
dally  tbis  twofold  application :   (1)  to  the  disci- 
pline, or  management  of  children  :  (2)  to  their  in- 
ttruction.    ITie  primary  authority,  both  in  re- 
spect to  time  and  importance,  to  which  the  child 
18  subjected  is  that  of  the  parent ;  and  for  several 
yean  no  other  can  be  exercised  over  it,  except  in 
foco  parentis.   It  is  tnie,  the  state  extends  a  pro- 
tecting care  over  the  child ;  but  only  by  an  exer- 
d«  of  its  authority  over  the  parents,  requiring 
titem  to  perform  their  proper  duties  as  the  nat- 
onl  guardians  of  their  ctiildren.      When  the 
ptfeots  neglect  ot-  repudiate  these  duties  or  are 
fttiltj  of  acts  in  contravention  of  tliem,  the  state 
ntteiposes  its  authority,  but  not  even  then  direct- 
Ij.  upon  the  child,  but  only  to  plac3  it  under  the 
inthority  of  those  who  will  better  care  for  its 
intereBts,  and  perform  for  it  the  natural  duties 
^  itB  parents.     The  ri^t  exercise  of  parental 
tttiwrity  is,  therefore,   one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  the  education  of  the  child. 
(See  Home  Education.)     If  the  child  from  its 
^triiest  years  has  been  accustomed  to  recognize 
•wi  submit  to  the  authority  of  its  parents,  firmly 
J^rtjndiciouriy  exercised,  Ibere  will  be,  ordinari- 
ly, but  little  difficulty,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
in  making  his  authority  effective.    The  child,  on 
?rteiinc  the  school,  feels  for  the  first  time  that 
*  »  under  an  authority  different  from  that  of  its 
Poparts,  to  which  it  has  previously  learned  to 
•»bmit  with  unquestioning  obedience.    Its  first 
^^puke  is,  perhaps,  to  refuse  submission  to  this 
*▼  autbonty ;  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
'^^  the  child  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  man- 
^  u  which  obedience  is  enforced.     (See  Disci- 
"^1    In  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  as  well 
JJ^tnat  of  the  parents,  two  elements  are  com- 
""**^*— one  that  attracts  and  encourages,  and 
^  Uiat  curbs  and  subdues.  Witbout  the  former, 
JJJwiorityis  arbitrary  and  violent;  without  the 
*^  it  is  feeble  and  often  powerless.    In  other 
^Ns,  the  authority  that  tndy  educates  should 
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be  founded  not  akme  upon  fear,  but  upon  love 
and  esteem  as  well.  The  authority  of  ihe  teacb^ 
is  not,  like  that  of  the  parents,  based  upon  a  natural 
law,  but  is  delegated  either  by  the  parents  or  by 
those  who  stand  in  the  parental  relation  to  the 
child.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
the  teacher  is  in  loco  parentis  ;  not  that  he  has 
exactly  the  authority  of  the  parent,  but  only  so 
far  as  it  is  not  limited  by  the  general  usages  of 
society,  or  by  special  contracts.  The  conscien- 
tious teacher  cannot,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  it 
is  his  dutv  strictly  to  observe  these  limits  ;  since, 
by  willfvJly  overstepping  them,  he  must  either 
break  a  contract,  or  violate  a  most  sacred  trust ; 
and.  in  either  case,  his  authority  will  be  either 
weakened  or  destroyed. 

\Mien  sdiools  are  controlled  by  boards  of  edu- 
cation or  boards  of  trustees,  such  constituted 
authorities  stand  to  the  children  in  place  of  the 
jxarents.  in  respect  to  school  education  ;  and  the 
teachers  bet»me  simply  the  agents  of  the  school 
board,  and  can  only  exercise  an  authority  limited 
by  the  rules  of  such  board.  Tlie  limits  of  the 
authority  delegated  to  teachers  by  the  appointing 
power,  vary  considerably  in  different  places, 
some  school  boards  reserving  to  themselves 
certain  powers  or  functions  which  others  confer 
upon  the  teacher.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  tliat  all  persons  concerned  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  chikl  should  co-oj)erate  harmoni- 
ously ;  since  nothing  tends  so  much  to  weaken 
the  force  of  authority  in  the  mind  of  the  child  as 
to  notice  a  ctmflict  among  those  under  whose 
control  it  is  j)laced.  Father  and  mother,  parent 
and  teacher,  teacher  and  school  board,  should,  at 
any  rate,  as  far  as  the  child  is  aware,  agree  ab- 
solutely; since  the  less  children  know  of  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  tlieir  custodians,  the 
more  cheerfully  will  they  respect  and  submit  to 
the  principle  of  authority  in  general. 

Many  cases  will  arise,  both  in  the  family  and  in 
the  scliool,  in  which  children  will  refuse  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  their  educators ;  and  hence 
the  mode  of  enforcing  authority  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  importance.  Authority,  of  course, 
implies  a  control  of  the  will  of  those  over  whom 
it  IS  exercise<l ;  and  the  means  by  which  tliis  is 
to  be  obtained  will  differ  accortling  to  the  di»- 
positiou  and  habits  of  the  child,  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  also  according  to  the  character  of 
the  educator  himself.  A  violent,  irascible,  morose, 
or  capricious  parent  or  teacher  will  have  a  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  (^hild,and  will  never  be  able 
to  (establish  his  authority,  to  whatever  extent,  for 
the  time  l)eing,  he  may  conij)el  a  seeming  obedi- 
ence. Authority  is  thus  descriU^l  by  an  eminent 
teacher  : — "  It  is  not  mere  legal  form,  nor  tbe 
instrumentalities  for  executing  it,  that  constitutes 
authority.  It  is  a  power  in  the  in(li\'idual  him- 
self, independent  of  all  drcumstances,  and  rising 
in  its  own  majesty  above  all  mere  conventionali- 
ties. It  is  a  ix)wer  difficult  to  describe,  but 
which  sends  out  its  streams  of  influence  along 
the  teacher's  pathway.  It  exists  in  the  man,  de- 
manding, securing,  and  retaining  cheerful  obedi- 
ence." Authority  should  not  be  exercised  as  such; 
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"  the  ri^t-feeline  parent/*  says  Herbert  Spencer, 
**  like  the  philantnropic  legislator,  will  not  rejoice 
in  coercion,  but  will  rejoice  in  dispensing  with 
coercion."  (See  Moral  Education.)  In  this  connec- 
tion, arises  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  corpo- 
ral punishment  to  enforce  authority  in  the  family 
or  school.  AH  educators  are  agreed,  that  the  use 
of  physical  force,  if  at  all  sanctioned,  should  be 
only,  as  a  dernier  reasort,  brought  in  when  every 
other  mc^aiis  of  coercion  has  failed :  some,  how- 
ever, condemn  the  *'use  of  the  rod''  utterly. 
Locke  assents  to  it  only  in  cases  of  extreme  ob- 
stinacy. "  llie  teacher,"  says  D.  P.  Page.  "  has 
the  right  to  establish  authority  by  corporal  in- 
fliction ;  and  thus  to  save  the  school  and  ak^o 

save  himsL'lf It  is  his  duty  to  establish 

authority,  jxjaceably,  indeed,  if  he  may, — forcibly 
if  he  must.''  (See  Corpor^vl.  I'unishment.)  In 
the  exercise  of  authority,  lx)th  parent  and  teacher 
should  faithfully  wnsider  the  influence  they  are 
exerting  over  the  future  character  of  the  child. 
As  liocie  siiys,  "  Every  man  must  some  time  or 
other  be  trusted  to  himself  and  his  own  conduct ; 
and  that  he  is  a  good,  a  virtuous,  and  able  man, 
must  be  made  so  within."  In  the  family  an<l 
school,  aB  in  the  great  world  beyond,  authority 
&liould,as  far  as  jiosaible,  be  exercised  without 
beinji  felt.  Richter  justly  remarks,  *'  The  best 
rule  in  politics  is  said  to  be  'pna  trop  govverner'\ 
it  is  also  true  in  education." 

ITie  principle  of  authority  has  an  important 
application  to  the  mental  as  well  as  the  moral 
education  of  chUdren.  In  the  earliest  sta^nis  of 
intellectual  instruction,  the  child  must  rea*ive 
most  of  the  information  imparted  to  it  on  the 
authority  of  its  teacher ;  but  modem  principles 
and  methods  require  that,  even  from  the  first,  as 
far  aB  possible,  the  child  should  learn  for  itself 
by  the  exercise  of  its  perceptive  and  conceptive 
faculties,  and  not  merely  on  the  authority  of  its 
teachers.  Much,  however,  must  be  imjjarted, 
that  is  beyond  the  scoiie  of  the  chOd's  under- 
standing and  experience;  and,  consequently, 
there  will  be  a  wide  range  for  the  oj)eration  of  the 
teacher's  authority.  It  will,  of  course,  be  greater 
or  leas  in  proportion  to  his  personal  influence  in 
other  resfiects,  and  particularly  in  proportion  to 
the  confidence  felt  l)y  his  pupils  in  his  wisdom 
and  attainments.  In  some  mstances,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  history  of  religious  orders  and 
creeds  and  of  the  8c1mk)18  of  philosophy  and 
science,  the  authority  of  eminent  teachers  lias 
often  been  su  gri'at  as  to  exert  an  influence  for 
many  centuries  over  thousands,  or  even  iiiillioiis,  ' 
of  intellects.  Such  was  the  intellectual  authority  | 
of  Pythagoras,  IMato,  Aristotle,  and  other  leaders 
of  ancient  w-hools  of  philosophy.  Teaching  too 
much  by  authority,  and  failing  to  apiKud  suffi- 
ciently to  the  rt*ason  and  judgment  of  the  pupil 
is  an  error  to  be  cart*fully  avoided ;  since  it  must 
exert  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  student's 
habits  of  thought  and  acquisition.  With  all 
due  deference  to  the  philosopher  of  Samos,  who 


was  content  to  have  his  disciples  depend  upon 
the  Ipse  dixit  PytliagoraSy  his  example  cannot 
be  wisely  imitated  by  the  teachers  of  our  time. 
Every  one  must  learn  to  form  his  own  opinions, 
carefully,  dispassionately,  after  due  investigation, 
and  a  proper  consideration  for  the  concmsioos 
and  expenence  of  other  minds ;   but  still  they 
must  be  his  own.  The  teacher  should  infuse  into 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  an  intellectual  independ- 
ence, —  not  a  skeptical  questioning  of  every- 
thing, but  a  thoughtful  investigation  of  the  ithy 
and  the  xcherefcrre,  a  diligent  balancing  of  tlie 
weight  of  testimony,  and  a  habit  of   inquiring 
into  the  ultimate  reasons  of  things,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  ailduced.  This  will  impart  concentrative- 
ness  and  activity  of  mind,  and  call  into  exercise 
the  judgment  and  reflection  upon  whatever  is 
j)resented  to  the  attention,  whether  in  study, 
reading,  or  conversation.      The  pupil  thus  in- 
structed woukl  soon  realize  the  force  and  beauty 
of   that  fine  sentiment  of  Emerson :     "  1  had 
better  never  see  a  book  than  be  warped  by  its 
attraction  clean  out  of  my  own  orbit,  and  made 
a  satellite  instead  of  a  system."      Montaigne 
strongly  condemned  the  prevalent  mode  of  teach- 
ing by  authority.    "Let  the  tutor,"  says  he, 
"  make  his   pupil  examine  and  thoroughly  sift 
every  thing   he  reads,  and  lodge    nothing    in 
his  head  u|)on  simple  authority  and  upon  trust 
....  Let  him  know  that  he  does  know.      Rous- 
seau also  severely  criticised  the  pedagogy  of  his 
time,  for  basing  the  science  of  education  on  the 
yirinciple  of  authority.     lie  demandeii  thai  ino 
pupil  should  not  know  any  thing  merely  because 
it  was  told  him  by  the  teacher,  but  because  he 
underst<x)d  it.     lie  should  not  learn  the  sciencaf 
but  discover  it.    "If,"  said  he,  "you^ve  hiii* 
an  authority  instead  of  a  reason,  he  will  never 
think  independently,  but  will  always  be  the  foot^ 
ball  of  the  ophiions  of  others."     ITiis  is  an  ex.^ 
treme  view%  as  every  teacher  of  experience  mus^ 
know.    The  authority  of  the  teaiier  cannot  b^ 
eliminated  in  intellectual  education ;  since  to  do  so 
would  put  the  undeveloixxl  understanding  of  th^ 
pupil  on  an  equjdity  with  the  mature  and  devd-' 
oped  intellect  of  the  instructor ;  neither  can  it» 
just  limits  be  definitely  fixed,    llie  dispodtion- 
to  attjept  the  statements  of  the  teacher  as  truths^ 
when  not  fully  understood,  should  be  cultivated^ 
Modesty  is  oftim  as  requisite  and  as  becoming  in 
thought  as  in  morals.     The  great  principle  to  b& 
kept  in  view — and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Rousseaii. 
that  he  so  clearly  perceived,  and  so  emphatically" 
enunciated  it^ — is.  that  authority  shoulcl  not  hav^ 
its  aim  within  itself,  but  that  its  object  should  l» 
to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  pupil,  so  tliat  h» 
may  fully  understand  as  true  and  right,  what  h^ 
has  Hiceived  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  — 
See    MoxTAKJXE,   Easais   (C/Otton's  translation^ 
edited  by  W.  Hazlitt) ;  Locke,  Thovghtii  con^ 
ceruimf   Education ;    RoussEAr,   £mi)e  ou  d^ 
I  flducatinn:    Herbert    Spekckr,   Eduattionr 
IntellecUud,  Moral,  and  Phi/sical. 
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BACCHANTS  rLat  Bacchantes)  is  a  term 
applied  in  medieval  times  to  those  university 
s^vlents  who  had  not  yet  finished  their  first 
year's  studies,  and  being  taxed  for  drinking  pur- 
poses by  the  older  students,  were  thus  drawn 
into  revels  and  debauchery.  Later,  this  name 
iras  0ven  to  those  idle,  dissolute  students  who 
traveled  about  the  country,  collecting  money, 
ostensibly  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies. 
Sometimes  they  were  accompanied  by  pupils, 
whom  they  compelled  to  steal  and  b^  for  them. 
(See  A  B  C-riHooxERs.)  So  numerous  were  these 
itinerant  scholars,  that  organizations  of  them 
existed  with  constitutions  and  rituals;  and  some- 
times these  bodies  were  supplied  with  board  and 
lodging  by  the  cities  in  which  they  located  them- 
aelves.  lliese  practices  ceased  almost  entirely 
with  the  Reformation,  but  we  find  traces  of  them 
in  Germany  and  England  down  almost  to  the 
pveeent  century.  Burkard  Lingg  and  Thomas 
Platen  were  Bacchants,  whose  autobiographies  in 
German  are  still  extant. 

BACHELOR  (Lat.  Baccalaureus)y  a  term  ap- 
plied to  one  who  has  reached  a  certain  gradie  in  a 
college  or  imiversity  education  ;   as,  Bacfielor  of 
Arts  (A.  B.,  or  B.  A.),  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law 
(B.C.L.),  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.  D.),etc.  llie 
word  as  thus  used  is  of  uncertain  etymology.    It 
was  introduced  into  the  University  of  Paris  by 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  the  13th  century,  and  aj)- 
plied  as  a  title  to  those  students  who  had  passed 
certain  preliminary  examinations,  but  were  not 
prepared  for  admission  into  the  rank  of  master, 
teacher,  or  doctor.    Afterwards,  it  was  adopted 
bj  other  European  universities,  to  indicate  the 
lowest  academical  honor,  as  it  is  now  used  both 
in  this  country  and  in  £urope.     (See  Akts,  and 

DlQREEg.) 

BACOir,    Francis,  Viscount    St.  Albans 

umI  Baron  Yerulam,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 

of  English  philosophers,  was  bom  in  London, 

Jul  22.,  1561,  and  died  April  9.,  1626.  littie  is 

known  of  his  early  education,  but  from  the  social 

F<^tion  of  his  father.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  he 

must  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  best  in- 

itrnction  that  oould  have  been  obtainetl.    lie 

^  matriculated  at  Trinity  Coll^,  Cambridge, 

^1573;  and,  after  goin^  abroad  for  a  time,  ne 

^^birned  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 

Ml  1580.    He  was  soon  called  to  the  bar,  and  in 

1590,  his  reputation  was  so  great,  that  he  was 

JMde  **  counsel  extraordinary"  to  Queen  Piliza- 

J^  He  afterwards  served  in  parliament,  when 

he  showed  so  much  spirit,  that  on  receiving  the 

JIJpl  rebuke  for  a  certain  speech,  which  he  had 

^vered,  he  nobly  replied,  that  "  he  spoke  in 

™^arge  of  his  conscience,  and  his  duty  to  God, 

to  the  queen,  and  his  country."    As  an  orator, 

^fJJ^  much  commended  by  his  contemporaries. 

1^  Jonson  said  that  while  he  was  speaking, 

V^  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest 

J^ahould  make  an  end."     The  earl  of  Essex 

^  been  his  friend  and  benefactor ;  but  when 


that  rash  and  unfortunate  nobleman  was  under 
trial,  Bacon,  evidently  from  fear  of  the  queen's 
displeasure,  spoke  .severely  against  him,  and  was 
instrumental  in  securing  his  conviction.  This  has 
subjected  him  to  much  obloquy,  as  being  guilty 
of  meanness  and  ingratitude.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  Bacon  rose  rapidly  in  the  royal 
favor;  his  professional  practice  became  very  large 
and  lucrative,  besides  which  he  held  the  office  of 
attorney  general  which  yielded  him  £6,000  per 
annmn.  In  1616,  he  was  made  lord  high 
chancellor,  and,  besides,  received  the  title  of 
Baron  Verulam;  and,  in  1621,  he  obtained  the 
additional  title  of  Viscount  St.  Albans.  At  this 
time,  he  stood  uiwn  the  highest  pinnacle  of  polit- 
ical prefennent  and  literary  fame ;  for  he  had 
just  published  liis  greatest  work,  the  Novinn 
Orr/anuvi.  From  this  lofty  position  he  suddenly 
fell,  accused  and  condemnwi  of  taking  bribci 
from  those  whose  cases  were  l)efore  liis  court, 
llis  own  words  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the 
I  facts  had  btnjn  disclosed  by  an  investigation,  were, 
'  "  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am 
I  gJiilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renomice  all  defense, 
i  and  put  myself  upon  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
i  your  lordships."  lie  was,  accordingly,  sentenced 
to  ]:>ay  a  fine  of  dE40,000,  and  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure 
(1621).  He  was,  however,  released  from  confine- 
ment in  two  days,  and  the  fine  was  subsequently 
remitted.  He  never  regained  the  position  he 
had  so  disgracefully  lost,  but  sjjent  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  in  a  studious  and  liter- 
ary retirement.  Between  the  career  of  Bacon  as 
a  pohtician  and  his  career  as  a  philosopher  there  is 
a  marked  contrast.  ^'Hadlus  life,'*  says  Macaulay, 
**  been  i>afised  in  literary  retirement,  he  would,  in 
all  probabihty,  liave  deserved  to  be  considered, 
not  only  as  a  great  philosopher,  but  as  a  worthy 
and  good-natured  member  of  society.  But 
neither  his  principles  nor  his  spirit  were  such  as 
oould  be  trusted,  when  strong  temptations  were 
to  be  resisted,  and  serious  dangers  to  be  braved." 
His  desire  to  keep  up  a  grand  establishment,  to 
make  a  brilliant  figure  in  society  by  the  princely 
character  of  his  entertainments,  his  equipage,  and 
all  the  other  fascinations  of  luxuiy,  caused  ex- 
penditures far  beyond  his  means,  which  ho 
endeavored  to  meet  by  imlawful  gains.  His. 
philosophical  views  were  in  one  sense  entirely 
consistent  with  his  character.  Tliey  were  prac- 
tical ;  they  aimeti  to  make  science  minister  to  the 
worldly  wants  of  mankind.  The  scholastic  learn- 
ing of  the  universities  wliich  he  had  inveighed 
against  shortly  after  leaving  Cambridge,  was,  he 

{)erceived,  notliing  but  antiquated,  profitless  word- 
eaniing.  He  wished  to  incite  to  the  discovery 
of  new  tnith.  that  it  might  "  mix  like  a  living 
spring  with  the  stagnant  waters."  **  Two  wonls," 
says  Aflacaulay,  '*  form  the  key  of  the  Baconian 
doctrine  —  utility  and  progress.  The  ancient 
philosophy  disdained  to  be  useful,  and  was  con- 
tent to  be  stationary.    It  dealt  largely  in  theories 
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of  moral  perfection,  which  were  80  sublime  that  '  fails  to  remark  in  it  something  overiooked  before.** 
they  never  could  be  more  than  theories;  in  at-  In  his  essay  on  Education,  Uacon  refers  all  its 
tempts  to  solve  insoluble  enigmas ;  in  exhorta-  ,  efficacy  to  custom,  or  habit:  "  Certainly  custom 
tions  to  the  attainment  of  unattainable  frames  of  ;  is  most  perfect  when  it  becumetli  in  jonng  yms: 
mind.  It  could  not  condescend  to  the  humble  this  we  call  education  ;  which  is,  in  effect,  bat  an 
office  of  mimsterinff  to  the  comfort  of  human  be-  early  custom."  But  Bacon's  contribution  to  edu- 
in^/'  Bacon  held  that  all  knowledge  must  be  cation  does  not  consist  in  any  particular  pvoepts 
obtainef^l  by  a  careful  and  unprejudio^  induction  concerning  it  or  any  special  treatment  of  toat  sub- 
from  facts.  Hence  the  importance  of  experiment ;  '  ject ;  but  in  the  general  effect  of  his  philoeophical 
for  without  experiment  man  may  indeed  stumble  views,  in  setting  n>}e  the  human  mina  from  erron 
on  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  by  experiment  in-  and  preju<lice8,  and  placing  it  on  the  direct  road 
yen  tions  are  made.  **  Bacon,"  says  Kuno  Fischer,  whicli  leads  to  scientific  truth.  The  best  edition 
•'is  the  philosopher,  not  simply  of  exjierience,  of  Bacon's  works  is  that  edited  by  Spedding, 
but  of  invention.  His  only  endeavor  is  philosoph-  Kllis,  and  Heath,  vols.  i. — xv.  (London  and  Boston, 
ically  to  comprL»hL'nd  and  fortify  the  inventive  1858 — 1801).  In  this  is  contained  the  life  of 
spirit  of  man.  From  this  point  alone  is  his  oj>  Bacon  by  William  Rawley,  D.D.,  his  chaplain. — 
position  to  antiquity  to  be  explained."  Bacon  s  ,  See  also  Macaixav's  Essm/s,  s.  v.  Bacon;  Hep- 
career  comnienceii  at  a  time  when  a  great  in-  ,  worth,  P(*rsonal  Ilisiorif  if  Lord  Bacon  (Lon- 
tellcctuai  revolution  was  already  in  progress,  don,  1859);  RfiMrsAT,  Bacon j  sa  rie  d,  son  iV 
The  Aristotelian  phUosophy  so  called,  which  was  fluence  (Paris.  1857);  Krxo  Fl^'Her,  i^m«c« 
indeed  a  perversicjn  of  Aristotle's  teachings,  and  Bacon  ran  Venilam  (2d  edit.,  Leipsic,  1875), 
the  senseless  attempt  to  eni])l()y  tlie  syllogism  as  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Joux 
an  instrument  of  discr)very.  had  already  di8giiste<l  Oxeskord  (liondon,  1857) ;  American  JoumaL 
a  large  number  of  active  niimls,  as  being  utterly  of  Educafion,  vol.  iv.  (1829),  passim. 
bam*n  of  fruit.  As  Macaulay  remarks,  "  IMore  BADEN.  See  Germaxv. 
the  birth  of  Biu-on,  the  empire  of  the  scholastic  '  BAHBDT,  Carl  Friedrich,  a  German 
}»hil()sophy  hail  l)een  shaken  to  its  foundation,  professor  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  1741,  and 
Antiquity,  prescription,  the  sound  of  great  names  .  died  in  1702.  As  professor  of  theology  at 
had  ceased  to  awe  mankind."  Bacon's  mind  was  I  the  universities  of  Ijeijwic,  Erfurt,  and  Giessen, 
so  constituted  as  to  sympathize  at  once  with  this  he  was  reganUnl  as  one  of  the  foremost  rep- 
changed  conilition  of  things ;  and  tlirowing  the  rt»sentatives  of  the  theological  rationalism  whidi 
weight  of  his  vast  intellect  ^;ainst  the  alrearly  tot-  i)rt^vaileil  at  that  time.  As  his  dissolute  life 
tering  fabric,  he  precipitated  its  fall.  As  Aristotle  and  his  fondness  for  \-iolent  theological  quar^ 
analyzed  the  method  of  deductive  reasoning,  so  rels  maile  his  jKisition  as  professor  of  theoloey 
Bacon  explained  the  principles  and  method  of  in-  im}X)98ible,  he  eagerly  accepted,  in  1775,  the 
duction,  proving  it  to  be  the  great  instrument,  or  |  management  of  a  philanthropin  founded  by 
organo7iy  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  ini- '  Herr  v.  Salis  at  Marschlins,  in  the  Swiss  canton 
provement  of  the  condition  of  humanity.  The  of  (irisons.  (See  Philanthropix.)  As  he  aooa 
full  title  of  his  great  work  is  Novum  Organmn,  i  quarreled  with  his  mtron,  his  connection  with 
sive  Imiicia  Vera  de  InterpreUttume  Natura*  !  this  institution  lasted  only  one  year;  but  having 
et  R&jno  HominiH.  ( TVie  Netn  Orr/anon,  or  been  apjx)inttHl  suix^rintendent-genaral  at  DUrk- 
TVue  Directions  concerning  the  Tfderpretation  of  \  heim,  he  establishefl,  in  May  1777,  a  mewphihn' 
Nature  and  the  Kingdom  of  Man,)  The  key  to  if  tropin  in  the  neighboring  castle  at  Ileidesheim. 
the  whole  philosophy  is  contained  in  the  first  of  'lliis  attempt  was  likewise  unsuccessful,  and  the 
the  aphorisms  of  which  it  is  composed  :  "  Man,  new  pJiilanthropin  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  when 
being  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  !  Bahrdt  was  swldenly  summoned  before  the 
do  and  understand  so  much,  and  so  nmch  only,  Reichshofrath  (Imj^erial  Court  Comicil)  for 
as  he  has  observed,  in  fact  or  in  thought,  of  the  teaching  doctrines  not  in  accord  with  any  of  the 
course  of  nature ;  beyond  this  he  neither  knows  '  thn«  churches  recognized  in  the  empire,  and, 
any  thing  nor  can  do  any  thing."  Previous  to  without  any  trial,  deprived  of  all  his  omces.  The 
the  publication  of  this  work,  he  had  publishe<l  unfairness  of  this  treatment  gained  for  him  a 
TJie  Advancement  of  Learning  (I (»();>).  wliich  ,  great  deal  of  synqiathy,  and  from  the  Prussian 
was  the  germ  of  De  Aug  mentis  Scientiarum,  \  government  an  appointment  as  professor  at  the 
publishe«i  in  1623.  'Huise  and  other  works,  university  of  Halle;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
published  or  proposed  by  him,  were  to  constitute  '  unsteadiness  of    his  habits,  he  held  this  posi- 


an    Tnstauratio  Magna — a    grand   re-eatablisli- 
ment  not  only  of  the  true  method  of  stnentifi(r 


tion  likewise  onlv  a  short  time,  and  lost  with  it 
the  esteem  of  nearlv  jUI  who  knew  him.   Bahrdt 


invejstigation  but  of  s<!ieiicc  itself,  in  all  its  varioil  I  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  his  age,  and 
deiNirtiiients.  Modern  di.stxnery  and  invention  I  but  for  his  total  want  of  moral  character,  would 
are  to  a  great  extent  the  offsjiring  of  this  splendid  \  undoubtedly  have  risen  to  great  euunence,  both 
gift  of  human  genius.  Bacon's  most  ]X)pular  |  as  an  educational  >vriter  and  a  practical  educator, 
work  was  the  Essat/s.  originally  published  in    He  founded  two  educational  periodicals,  entitled 


1597,  but  afterwards  enlaJged  and  improved. 
Dugald  Stewart  has  said  of  this  work,  '*  It  may 
be  read  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours, 
and  yet  after  the  twentieth  reading,  one  seldom 


Literarisches  C(m*espmulenz-  und  InkUigenMoM 
(1776)  and  Pddagof/iscJies  WochenNaU  (lllS), 
which  clearly  indicate  the  rare  talent  of  the  editor, 
but  neither  of  which  sttmyed  the  first  year  U 
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its  existence.  The  disrespect  which  was  generally 
kit  for  Bahrdt,  greatly  ii\jared  the  entire  school 
of  Philanthropinists.  He  pubUshed  an  autobiog- 
sraphy,  entitled  Dr.  BahnU's  histori/  of  his  life^ 
kis  opinions  and  his  vicissitudes  (4  yojSm  Bruns- 
wick, 1790),  which  is  of  considerable  value  for 
the  information  it  gives  of  the  educaticmal  move- 
ments of  those  timts. — See  Leyser,  Karl  Pried- 
rich  Bdkrdi  (2d  edit,  Neustadt,  1870). 

BALDWIN  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Beiea, 
CHiio,  was  established  in  1846  as  Baldwin  Insti- 
tute, for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  by  the 
North  Ohio  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  Ten  years  afterward,  it  was  char- 
tered as  a  university  under  its  present  name. 
Its  design  is  to  provide  the  means  of  a  thorough 
general  education,  or  to  affoni  to  students  a  com- 
plete scientific  basis  for  the  various  industrial 
pursuits.  It  has  a  scientific  and  a  classical  de- 
partment, in  each  of  which  there  are  preparatory 
and  collegiate  Masses.  There  is  also  a  college  of 
pharmacy  connected  with  the  institution.  It 
received  a  valuable  endowment  in  quarry  land 
from  John  Baldwin,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
Its  successive  pn«ideuts  have  been  JohnWheeltjr, 
D.D.,  from  185(>  to  1871  ;  W.l).  CJoilman,  D.D.. 
from  1871  to  1875 ;  and  A.  Schuyler.  LIj.  D., 
from  1875.  The  number  of  students  in  the  in- 
stitution, in  1875 — 7(5,  was  180.  The  tuition  is 
free. 

BALTIMORE.  The  first  attempt  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  education  for  the  lower  classes 
in  this  city  was  the  establishment,  in  1820,  of  a 
school  on  the  Lancasterian  system.  In  1825,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  which  author- 
ized the  establishment  ofpublic  schools  in  I^ti- 
more,  and  empowered  the  corporate  authorities 
to  levy  a  tax  for  their  support,  in  1828,  a  boanl 
ol  six  school  commissioners  was  organized  ;  and, 
the  next  year,  three  schools  were  oi)ened,  and  269 
pupils  enrolled.  The  first  school-house  was 
erected  in  1830,  hired  buildings  having  previously 
been  used.  In  1839,  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
loUed  had  increased  to  1,126  ;  and  tne  mayor 
and  city  council  requested  the  commissioners  to 
eBtablish  a  luigh  school.  Hie  request  was  promptly 
oomplied  wiui,  and  the  school  opened  the  same 
year.  This  had  the  effect  not  only  to  raise  the 
grade,  but  to  increase  the  efficiency,  of  the  com- 
mon schools;  for,  the  next  year  (1840),  there 
were  nine  schools  in  operation,  with  1 ,834  pupils. 
Hinoe  that  time  the  growth  of  the  system  has 
been  rapid.  In  1874,  there  were  122  schools, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  29,108,  of 
whom  there  were  23,362  in  average  attendance. 
The  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
was  Rev.  J.  N.  Mc*Jilton.  who  served  for  about 
twenty  years,  acting,  from  1849  to  1 866,  as  treas- 
urer of  the  board  as  well  as  superintendent  of 
the  schools.  He  was  succeeded,  Feb.  1.,  1868, 
by  William  R.  Creery ;  and  after  his  death, 
May  1..  1875,  the  present  incumbent.  Prof. 
Henry  E.  Shepherd,  was  elected  to  the  position. 

School  t^niistics,  —  For  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30.,  1875,  the  following  statistics  were 
reported: 


Kamber  of  schools.. . . .' 126 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 42,589 

Average  daily  attendance '24,918 

Nnmber  of  teachers 706 

Numberof  months  schools  were  open.      10 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries $426,719.75 

do         do   for  school  building 167.36.1^78 

do         do   for  books  and  stationery 51,757.49 

do         do    for  colored  schools. 45,496.78 

do         do   for  other  expenses 25,601.02 

Total  expenditures $716,938.82 

The  school  age  is  from  6  to  18 ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  city  between  those  ages 
was  reported,  in  the  census  of  1870,  as  77,737. 
ScJiool  tSusiemy  —  1  he  system  consists  of  a 
school  board  of  twenty  members — one  for  each 
ward  of  the  city;  a  city  superintendent,  and  as- 
sistant superintendent;  a  city  college;  two  female 
high  schools ;  a  Saturday  iionual  class ;  19  male 
and  20  female  grammar  schools;  61  primary 
schools;  10  evening  schools,  of  whicn  4  are 
colore<l ;  and  1 1  day  schools  for  colored  children. 
The  (^amminiiionei's  of  Public  /Scltoo/Sj  con- 
stituting the  8chooMx)anl,  are  apTKjintetl  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  city  council  assembled  in 
convention,  one  coniuiissioiier  l>eing  selected  from 
each  ward.  'Ilieir  tenn  of  olfice  is  one  year,  or 
until  a  new  board  is  aj)]X)iiiteil.  This  board  ap- 
]M>ints  a  suiKTinteiKk-nt  of  public  instruction 
whose  term  of  office  is  four  years,  unU>ss  sooner 
removed  by  the  board.  It  also  has  authority  to 
employ  teachers  and  detenu iiie  their  salaries,  to 
prescribe  the  courses  of  study  and  the  b<x)ks  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  and  to  make  all  needful  reg- 
ulations for  the  management  of  the  same. 

The  studies  pn'scrihed far  the  primdrif  schools 
are  spelling,  definition  of  (xmnnon  wonls,  read- 
ing, writing,  geography,  the  primary  rules  of 
arithmetic,  drawing,  and  music.  1  he  studies  for 
the  male  (putmmar  schools  are  spelling,  etymol- 
ogy, reading,  writing,  composition,  grammar, 
geography,  history  of  the  Unittnl  States,  history 
of  Maryland,  natural  philosophy,  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, drawing,  music,  and  single-entry  l)ook- 
keeping.  For  the  female  grammar  sc^hools  the 
same  studies  are  prescribed,  except  algebra  and 
book-keeping. 

Exmnination  and  Qualification  of  Teachers, 
— Applicants  for  the  situation  of  teachers  in  the 
pubhc  schools  must  pass  a  written  examination 
lx?fore  the  committee  on  examinations  of  the 
boanl.  The  regular  time  for  such  examinations 
is  the  second  Satunlay  in  November  and  May  of 
each  year ;  and  a  certificate  is  given  to  each  suo- 
cessfiil  candidate,  showing  the  result  and  the 
grade.  The  following  are  the  studies  for  each 
position  and  grade  : 

I. .  For  any  situation  in  the  city  college  or  for  prin- 
cipal of  a  female  high  school,  the  studies  required  to 
bo  taught. 

n.  For  fir^t  assistants  of  a  female  high  school,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  history,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry!  ami  moral  ^)hilosophy. 

III.  For  auv  other  situation  in  a  female  high  school, 
the  studies  which  the  candidate  would  be  required  to 
teach  if  appointed. 

IV.  For  principal  and  first  assistant  of  a  male  gram- 
mar school,  arithmetic,  algebra,  etymology,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  history,  orthography,  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  music. 
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V.  For  principal  and  first  assistant  of  a  female 
grammar  school,  grammar,  modern  geography,  his- 
tory, etymology,  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  music. 

VI.  For  principal  of  a  primary'  school,  grammar, 
modem  geography,  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United 
States,  orthography,  and  music. 

VII.  For  lower  assistants  in  a  grammar  or  primary 
school,  grammar,  arithmetic,  orthography,  modern 
geography,  and  music. 

In  addition  to  these,  all  teachers  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  geometry  and  physiology  before  receiv- 
ing a  certicate  of  any  grade. 

Two-thirds  of  the  questions  in  each  branch  must  be 
answered  in  order  to  pass  the  candidate  for  any 
grade. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  any  position  as  teacher 
in  any  of  the  schools  under  the  following  ages : 

Professor  in  city  college  or  principal  of  a 
male  grammar  school 21  years. 

First  assistant  in  male  grammar  school 19  years. 

Principal  of  female  grammar  school 20  years. 

Principal  of  a  primary  school 20  years. 

First  assistant  in  female  grammar  school 18  years. 

Assistant  in  female  high  school IH  years. 

Second  assistant  in  grammar  or  primary 
school 17  years. 

Jndnatrial  E^lucfUion. — Voluntary  instruction 
in  the  domestic  and  industrial  branches  of  female 
education  is  given  by  the  teachers  in  several  of 
the  grammar  and  i)rimary  schools.  'Hiis  was 
commenced  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the 
school  board,  and  embraces  sewing,  knitting,  em- 
broidery, and  some  other  useful  branches,  one 
afternoon  of  each  week  being  set  ajiart  for  the 
instruction.  The  results  have  been  highly  aj>- 
proved,  as  affording  an  accomplishment  of  great 
practical  value  both  in  the  home-circle  and  as  a 
means  of  support. 

TVainiug  of  Teachers. —  The  normal  class, 
established  Sept.  12.,  1874,  is  designed  to  afford 
to  newly  appointed  teachers  of  the  city  schools 
instruction  m  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  under  the  sufjervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  The  State  Nor- 
mal School  is  located  at  Baltimore,  besides  which 
there  is  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction  of 
colored  teachers.     (See  Maryland.) 

BALTIMOBE  CITY  COLLEGE.  This 
institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  commission- 
ers of  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system  of  tliat  city. 
It  was  originally  established  as  the  Central  High 
School,  with  4G  pupils  ;  but  has  graduated  more 
than  500  students.  '^ITie  numlxjr  on  the  roll 
Oct.  .*il.,  1874,  was  400,  and  the  number  of  in- 
structors wius  11.  ( 'andidates  for  a<.lmission  must 
jwiss  a  satisfac'torj'  examination  in  spelling,  writ- 
ing, gnimmar,  ge^jgraphy,  arithmetic,  and  algebra 
through  simple  equations.  'ITie  curriculum  em- 
braces the  English,  French,  Gennan,  and  Latin 
languages  (Greek  optional),  history,  writing,  and 
book-keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trig- 
onometry, analytical  geometry,  calculus,  physiol- 
ogy, chemistry,  physical  geography,  natural  phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  psychology,  logic,  rhetoric, 
moral  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  I  nited  States.  The  full  course 
is  four  years.  Boys  fourteen  years  of  age, 
whether  pupils  of  the  public  schools  or  not,  may 
be  admitted  on  passing  the  required  examination. 


A  handsome  and  spacious  edifice  for  the  accom- 
modation of  this  institution  was  oompleted  in 
1875. 
BALTIMOBE    FEMALE     COLLEGE, 

at  Baltimore,  Md.,was  founded  in  1849,  and  was 
vmder  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  from  that  date  to  1868,  when,  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  the  Board  of  Trustees  became 
a  i.)ermanent  corporation  ;  and  the  Board  is  now 
composed  of  Metnodists,  Episcopalians,  and  Pres- 
byterians, llie  nmnber  of  students  in  the  in- 
stitution is  (1870)  about  100  ;  Nathan  C.  Brooks, 
LL.  I).,  has  been  the  president  of  the  College  since 
its  foundation.  It  nas  an  endowment  of  32,500 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  tuition  fees  con- 
stitute its  chief  support.  While  its  course  of 
higher  education  has  been  general,  it  has  trained 
and  sent  forth  157  teachers,  most  of  whom  are 
occupying  ixjsitions  of  resiwnsibOity  in  academies, 
high  schools,  and  colleges. 

BAPTISTS,  a  denomination  of  Christians 
distinguished  by  the  denial  of  baptism  to  infants, 
and  by  the  restriction  of  that  rite  to  those 
who  therein  pn)foss  jK'rsonal  faith  and  regenera- 
tion. ITiey  baptize  by  immersion  only,  and  in  the 
form  of  their  trhurch-govennnent  are  congrega- 
tional. In  England,  they  are  known  as  General  and 
Particular,  the  former,  which  is  by  a  few  years 
the  older  denomination  in  that  countrj',  being 
Arminian,  and  the  latter,  which  composes  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  denomination,  being  Calvin- 
istic,  in  theology.  They  are  likewise  distinguished 
as  Close  -  Communion  and  Open  -  Communion, 
the  lai^ger  part  of  the  denomination  in  England 
being  Open-Communion.  Baptists  came  to  this 
coimtry  with  the  first  settlements.  In  Rhode 
Island,  their  churches  are  as  old  as  the  colony; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  had  gathered  churches  in  Boston,  in  the 
neighborh(x)d  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  Charleston. 
Their  rapid  growth  commenced  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  they  are  supi)08ed  to  have  had  about 
25,000  a>mmuuicants.  In  1876,  they  have  more 
than  1 ,800,000.  llie  great  body  are  known  by 
the  appellation  Ba})tists ;  lesser  bodies  are  known 
as  Free- Will,  or  lately  as  Free,  Seventh-Day,  Six 
Principles,  and  Old  School.  All  these  last  con- 
stitute a  fraction  only  of  those  who  bear  the 
generic  name.  The  Disciples,  or  Canipbelhtes, 
followers  of  Alexander  Campbell,  are  a  lai^ 
sece&sion,  distinguished  by  peculiar  theological 
views.  In  this  countr}%  the  Baptists,  meaning 
by  this  the  chief  denomination  so  called,  are 
Close-Communion ; — tliat  is,  beheving  that  no 
baptism  is  regular  which  is  not  the  baptism  of  a 
believer  and  by  immersion,  and  that  a  regular 
baptism  is  to  preach  participation  in  the  Lords 
Supjxjr,  they  restrict  their  conmiimion  to  the 
members  of  their  own  churches. 

Several  of  the  ministers,  in  the  rise  of  the 
Bai>tist  denomination  in  England,  were  univer- 
sity graduates:  but  that  source  hopelessly  failing 
with  the  Restoration,  the  Baptists  are  found, 
with  other  denominations,  takmg  measures  for 
the  education  of  a  ministry  by  means  strictly  their 
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3fwii.  The  first  resort  was  to  private  tuition,  and 
Mi.  John  Tombes,  at  one  time  preacher  in  the 
Temple  church,  London,,  was  the  teacher  of 
^ung  ministers.  In  1675  and  in  1689,  concerted 
action  was  taken  in  the  denomination  in  this 
direction.  Edward  JeweU  of  Bristol,  dying  about 
1686,  left  a  legacy  which  provided  for  instruction 
to  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  became  after 
the  lapse  of  thirty  years  the  foundation  of  a  school, 
known  stiU  later  as  the  Bristol  College.  With 
the  growth  of  the  denomination  several  other 
colleges  arose,  which  according  to  the  '*  Baptist 
Hand-Book  for  1876"  (London.  1876)  were 
located  in  the  following  places :  Rawdon  near 
Leeds  (founded  at  Horton,  1804,  removed  to 
Kawdon  1859) ;  Pontypool,  (founded  at  Aber- 
Q&venny,  1807,  removed  to  Pontypool,  1836)  ; 
Kegents  Park,  liondou  (founded  1810 ;  removetl 
to  Regents  Park,  1856) ;  Haverfordwest  (found- 
ed 1839)  ;  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham  (founded 
17P7,  removed  to  Chilwell.  1861) ;  Pastor's  Col- 
lie, Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  London,  (founded 
1861) ;  Llangollen,  or  North  Wales  (founded 
1862)  ;  Manchester  Baptist  Theological  Institu- 
tion (founded  1866) ;  'ITie  East  End  Training 
Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  Lon- 
don (founded  1873).  All  these  colleges  are  un- 
derstood to  be  for  the  education  of  ministers 
only. 

ui  tlie  American  colonies,  the  denomination 
bad  not  crown  to  sufficient  magnitude  in  the 
Beventeenth  century  to  imdertake  any  denomi- 
national work  in  education.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  the  eighteenth  centmy,  appear  their  first 
graduates  from  American  colleges.  Down  to 
and  including  1776,  the  number  of  their  college- 
hred  ministers,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained, 
was  19,  of  whom,  however,  two  were  not  gradu- 
ates. They  had  an  equal  or  laiger  number  whose 
education  was  not  greatly  in^rior  to  that  of  a 
€oU^e  course. 

Notices  of  attempts  towards  the  education  of 
their  ministiy  imder  denominational  auspices, 
appear  early  in  the  history  of  the  Philadelphia 
Anociation, — the  benefactions  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege of  Mr.  Holhs,  a  London  Baptist,  having 
wen  a  stimulus  in  that  direction.  Similar  mcas- 
Tires  were  taken  in  1755  in  the  Charleston  As- 
*wiation.  In  1756.  was  opened  the  Academy  at 
HopeweU,  N.  J.,  which  was  the  cradle  of  Rhode 
IwJid  College,  now  Brown  University,  organized 
itt  1764.    Academies    had    been    opened    and 
wstained  for  many  years  by  individual  teachers, 
ni  the  half  century  following  the  establishment 
<>f  Brown  University,  but  no  general  movement 
^the  direction  of  education  occurred  till  about 
«*  time  of  the  organization  of  the  denomination 
*y  the  work  of  missions.    In  this  organization 
w'lcation  was  embraced.  To  this  date,  181 2—20, 
^^  be  referred  efforts  to  establish  theological 
•^la  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City,  at 
^»ter?ille,  Maine,  and  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and 
~^  riae  of  several  societies  to  give  pecuniary  aid 
wyoune men  preparing  for  the  mmistry.    The 
[^'"•delphia  movement  became  merged  in  the 
*>ttnding  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D. 


C;  the  New  York  movement  in  the  rise  of  the 
institution  at  Hamilton,  now  known  as  Madison 
L^niversity,  but  having  in  alliance  with  it  a  the- 
ological seminary;  and  the  Waterville  movement 
in  Uie  establishment  of  the  college,  now  known 
as  Colt  University.  With  the  close  of  that 
decade  commenced  the  rapid  establishment  of 
colleges  and  universities  under  the  auspices  of 
the  denominations  in  aU  jiarts  of  the  country, 
(icorgetown  ('ollege,  Ky.,  bears  the  date  of  1829; 
Denison  University,  Ohio,  1831  ;  Shurtleflf  Col- 
lege, 111.,  1 832;  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  1834; 
Franklin  College,  Ind.,  1  HS-l;  Mercer  University, 
Ga.,  1837  ;  Richmond  CoUege,  Ya.,  1840 ;  How- 
ard College,,  Ala.,  1843;  Baylor  University, 
Texas,  1845  ;  University  at  Lewisburg.  Pa.,  1847; 
William  Jewell  College,  Mo.,  1849  ;  University 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1850  ;  Mississippi  ('oUege, 
1850 ;  Furman  University,  S.  C,  1851 ;  Mossy 
Creek  College,  Tenn.,  1853 ;  Central  University, 
Pella,  Iowa,  1853 ;  Kalamazoo  College,  Mich., 
1855  ;  Bethel  College,  Ky.,  1856  ;  McMinnville 
College,  Oregon,  1858 ;  University  of  Chicago, 
111.,  1859  ;  Waco  University,  Texas,  1861 ;  Vas- 
sar  College,  N.  Y.,  1861 ;  University  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  1865;  La  Orange  College,  Mo., 
1866;  Concord  College,  New  LiGerty,  Ky.,  1866; 
Louisiana  Baptist  College.  Mo.,  1869;  California 
College,  1871 ;  Monongahela  College,  Pa.,  1871 ; 
Southwestern  University,  Tenn.,  1874.  Of  the 
later  (Colleges,  those  which  have  risen  to  cliief 
reputation  and  strength,  are  in  the  North, 
Rochester,  Madison  and  Denison,  and  in  the 
South,  Richmond.  Yassar,  the  chief  college  in 
the  United  States  for  young  women,  shouM  be 
ranked  with  Baptist  institutions  only  from  the 
fact,  that  the  founder,  an  adherent  of  the  denomi- 
nation, made  the  majority  of  its  trustees  Baptists, 
charging  them,  however,  to  make  it  Christian 
and  unsectarian,  which  they  have  done.  Several 
of  the  colleges  in  the  above  list  are  very  weak, 
and  some  hold  the  title  doubtfully.  According 
to  the  Baptist  Year-book  of  1876,  the  totiu 
amount  of  property  held  by  the  Baptist  colleges 
is  38,045,146.  Hns  must  be  accepted  as  a  proxi- 
mate statement  only,  and  is  in  part  probably 
exaggerated.  Brown  University  has  a  very 
valuable  library  of  45,000  volumes,  several  have 
libraries  from  9,000  to  12,000  volumes ;  Brown 
University  has  a  library  fund  of  about  827,000, 
and  the  University  of  Rochester  of  325,000. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  1875 — 76  was 
4,985,  of  whom  1,092  were  females.  These  num- 
bers, however,  are  of  uncertain  significance,  be- 
cause in  some  cases  professional,  and  in  many 
cases  preparatory  students  are  included.  The 
curriculum  of  these  colleges  varies  in  character, 
but  corresponds  in  that  respects  to  the  vary- 
ing character  of  American  colleges  in  general. 
Some  of  them  take  rank  with  colleges  of  the 
first  class. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  six  Baptist 
theological  seminaries  of  the  highest  grade,  be- 
sides departments  of  theology  in  four  or  more 
colleges.  Of  these  seminaries,  Hamilton  waa 
founded  in  1820,  Newton  in  1825,  Rochester  in 
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1850,  Southern  in  1859,  Chicago  in  18G7,  and 
Crozer  in  1868.  In  these  seminaries,  there  were 
in  1875 — 7(5,  362  students,  of  whom  probably 
about  300  were  in  the  complete  courses.  These 
eouTses  designed  for  graduates  of  colleges,  are  as 
high  and  as  thorough  as  are  known  to  theological 
fleminaries. 

There  are  likewise  in  the  United  States  about 
forty  academies,  or  institutions  of  that  grade 
having  other  names,  which  are  classed  as  under 
Baptist  auspices,  holding  property  of  the  estimat- 
ed value  of  ^2,000,000.  Among  these  academies 
or  other  institutions,  are  those  establislied  under 
the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  i^ociety,  at  Washington, 
Richmond,  Raleigh,  Columbia,  Augusta,  Nash- 
ville, and  New  Orleans,  for  the  education  of 
eolored  preachers  and  teachers.  These  institu- 
tions, though  in  their  infancy,  are  perfonuing  a 
very  important  and  successfiu  service. 

There  have  been  three  eix)chs  of  remarkable 
character  in  the  educational  work  of  American 
Baptists.  The  first,  about  the  middle  of  the 
18tn  century,  had  for  its  fruit  the  fouiidiug  of 
Hopewell  Academy  and  Brown  University.  I  he 
second,  conteniijomneous  with  the  missionary 
movement,  and  a  part  of  the  movement  itself, 
was  the  prolific  source  of  all  the  later  colleges 
and  seminaries.  Tlie  thirtl  may  be  referred  to 
the  year  1870,  when  the  first  national  educa- 
tional convention  of  the  Baptists  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  l^ptist  Educational 
Commission,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  remarkable 
impulse  was  given  by  this  convention  to  the 
founding  and  endowment  of  academies,  for 
which  purpose  very  lai^  sums  of  money  have 
since  been  raised.  From  that  time,  discussions 
of  educational  questions  in  the  denomination 
have  been  marked  by  a  great  increase  of  breadth 
and  force,  the  number  of  students  in  colleges  and 
seminaries  has  been  increased,  and  the  raising  of 
money  for  the  endowment  of  institutions  of  leam- 

Sr  has  become  a  simultaneous  and  universal 
ort.  A  second  educational  convention  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1872.  In  1873,  the 
American  Baptist  Educational  Commission  re- 
commended the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of 
the  nation  by  a  common  movement  for  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  for  educational  piir]X)8es,  and  that 
work  is  now  proceeding. 

The  Baptists  have  had  many  distinguished 
educators,  of  whom,  among  the  dead,  Francis 
Waj'land  and  1  loratio  \i.  Hackett  may  Ixj  named 
as  pre-eminent.  ( )f  the  chief  benefactors  of  edu- 
cation, likewise  among  the  dead,  may  be  named, 
Edward  .Jewell.  Tlionia:;  1  follLs,  Nicholas  Brown, 
and  Matthew  Vassar.  'i'he  list  of  li\nnjr  names 
would  \){}  larger  and  honorable,  were  there  suffi- 
cient 8]:)ace  hen^  {or  their  enumeration. 

BABBAXJLD,  Anna  Lsetitia,  an  English 
writer,  is  j)articularly  noted  for  her  excellent 
rea^ling  lessons  for  young  children.  She  was 
boni  in  174.'{.and  died  in  1825.  Her  father,  the 
Bev.  Jolm  Aikin,  a  I.'nitarian  niinister,  was  the 
prineii>al  of  an  aca^lemy  in  Lanojisliire,  and  took 
great  jjains  in  educating  his  cliildren.    In  1774, 


I  she  married  the  Rev.  Roehemont  Barbauld,  witb 
:  whom  she  kept  school  for  eleven  yeais.  Her 
most  noted  educational  publications  are  Earfy 
Lessons  far  Children,  Hymns  in  Prose^  and 
the  pieces  which  she  contributed  for  Evenings  at 
Home,  published  by  her  brother  Dr.  John  Aikin. 
Her  miscellaneous  writings  are  niunerous  and 
varied.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  books  for  children  are 
among  the  best  of  their  class,  and  have  retained 
their  jwpularity  to  the  present  time.  Of  thc» 
and  their  authoress.  Dr.  Knox  remarks,  '^A  poetes 
of  our  own  times,  rcmariotbly  distinguisned  by 
her  taste  and  genius,  has  condescended  to  composs 
little  books  for  the  initiation  of  children  in  read- 
ing, and  they  seem  admirably  adapted  to  effect 
her  laudable  purpose."  (See  Liberal  Education, 
by  VicESiMUs  Knox.)  Her  writing  were  col- 
lected and  edited  by  her  niece,  Lrcv  Aikin 
(London,  1825).  The  same  lady  also  published 
A  Ijpffaty/or  Young  Ladies  (Lond.,  1826),  com- 
piled from  Mrs.  Barbauld's  posthumous  papeis. 
BABNABD,  Frederick  AugustuaPorter, 
LL.  I).,  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  May  5^ 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Yale  ('ollege  in  1828, 
was  tutor  niere  in  1830,  and,  subsequently, 
teacher  in  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
at  Hartford,  and  m  that  of  New  York.  From 
1837  to  1848,  he  was  pivfessor  of  matliematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Ala- 
l>ama,  and  afterward  of  chemistry  and  natural 
histoiy  till  1854,  in  which  year  he  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  (,'hurch.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
civil  engineering  in  the  university  of  Alissiasippi 
from  1854  to  18G1,  being  also  president  of  tnat 
institution  from  1856  to  1858,  and  chancellor 
from  1858  to  1861,  when  he  resigned.  In  1860, 
he  accompanied  the  exj)edition  to  observe  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Labrador,  and  in  the 
same  year  wa»  elwted  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  incorporated  in  1863.  In 
1863 — 4  he  was  in  chai^  of  chart-printing  and 
lithography  in  the  United  States  coast  survey. 
He  was  elected  president  of  Columbia  College  in 
1864,  which  office  he  still  (1876)  holds,  and  in 
1867  was  one  of  the  United  States  commission- 
ers to  the  Paris  exposition.  Dr.  Barnard  ia 
a  member  of  various  learned  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  During  his  res- 
idence in  the  South,  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  public  education.  He  has  been 
a  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  if 
E*lHC(ttion  and  to  Silliman's  American  Journal 
(f  Science  and  Arts.  Among  his  publications, 
which  have  related  chiefly  to  scientinc  and  edu- 
cational subjects,  may  be  mentioned :  Treatise 
on  Arithmchc  (1830);  Analytic  Gramtmtr  with 
St/mholic  Jl/KstniHofis  (1836),  which  originated 
a  system  still  used  in  the  principal  institutions 
for  the  deivf  and  dumb  ;  Letters  on  CoUege  Goff- 
er n  in  ent  (1854),  which  attracted  much  attention; 
Report  on  Collegiate  Eiluaxtion  (1854^;  Art 
Cnlture  (1854) ;  History  ^  tfie  United  States 
Coast   Survey  (1857);    University  Education 
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(1858) ;  Undvdatory  Theory  (f  Light  (1862) ; 
Machinery  and  Processes  qf  the  Industrial  ArtSy 
etc  (1868) ;  and  Metric  System  <f  Weights  and 
Measures  (1871). 

BA&NARDy  Henry,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in 
Hartknd,  Gt.,  in  1811.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
CoUege  in  1830  with  honor,  his  course  having 
been  marked  by  diligence  and  succesB  in  the 
daaaics  and  an  unusual  devotion  to  English 
Utcftttui^  The  next  five  years  were  devoted 
diiefly  to  the  study  of  the  law,  joined  to  a  dili- 
gent reading  of  the  best  English  and  classical 
anthiHB.  During  this  period,  he  taught  school 
for  a  time,  and  towanl  its  close  spent  some 
months  in  traveling  through  the  western  and 
■outhem  portions  of  the  United  States.  In  1835, 
lie  visitea  Europe,  and  traveled  extensively  on 
loot  through  England,  Scotland  and  Switzer- 
land, devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  social 
oondition  of  the  people.  On  his  return,  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Connecticut  legislature  and  represented  his 
native  city  in  that  body  for  three  years.  There, 
various  measures  relating  to  the  social,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral  condition  of  the  people  engaged 
hia  attention,  embracing  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  insane,  the  reorganization  of  county 
prisons,  the  establishment  of  public  libraries,  and 
the  completion  of  the  geological  survey  of  the 
state.  IJis  great  work  was  the  originating  and 
securing  the  passage  of  an  "Act  to  provide 
for  the  better  supervision  of  coimnon  schools," 
which  created  a  board  of  commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  improve  them  by  ad- 
dzeasea,  lectures,  correspondence,  the  publication 
of  a  joiumal,  and  the  recommendation  of  appro- 
priate measures.  Mr.  Barnard  was  a  member 
and  secrctaiy  of  this  commission  for  four  years, 
until  it  was  abolished  by  adverse  political  action 
in  1842.  In  this  capacity  the  duties  of  the  board 
devolved  chiefly  on  him;  besides  which  he  edited 
the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal^  and 
nuMle  four  annual  reports,  which  were  marked  by 
mat  abili^  and  were  highly  commended.  After 
fifteen  months  spent  in  a  tour  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  coUecting  materials  for  a  His- 
tory cf  public  schools  and  other  means  of  pop- 
ular education  in  the  United  StcUeSt  he  was  ap- 
pointed oommiSBioner  of  public  schools  in  Rhode 
Uand,  an  office  which  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  creating.  In  five  years  he  organized  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  popular  education,  and  on  re- 
tiring from  office,  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
in  1849,  he  received  theimanimous  thanks  of  the  I 
state  legislature.  During  this  period  he  published  j 
seTeral  volumes  relatmc  to  the  schools  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  edited  (1845—9)  the  Jour- 1 
nal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  j 
From  1850  to  18.54,  he  was  princi])al  of  the  I 
newly  established  Connecticut  state  normal  school 
and  state  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
again  editing  the  Common  School  Jourmd,  In 
1855,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 


and,  in  1856,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
American  Jfouimal  of  Education,  From  1857 
to  1859,  he  was  chanceUor  of  the  imiversity  of 
Wisconsin,  and  in  1865  —  6  president  of  St. 
John*8  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  Upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Unitea  States  bureau  of  educa- 
tion, in  1867,  for  the  establishment  of  which  he 
had  labored,  he  was  appointed  the  first  com- 
missioner and  held  the  office  till  1870.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard has  done  much  toward  the  improvement  of 
school  architecture,  the  oreanization  of  teachers' 
institutes,  and  the  estabfishment  of  high  and 
normal  schools.  Among  his  works  are,  School 
Architecture  (1839),  of  whichl3(),000  copies  were 
sold;  Nicmnftl School*;  (IS^l);  National Et J ujcation 
in  Europe  (1854),  which  was  said  by  the  West- 
minster Reriew  to  group  "  under  one  view  the 
varied  experience  of  nearly  all  civilized  countries"; 
Elucational  Biographif  (1857);  Refonnntory 
Elucation  {imf);  OhJHct^Teaching  (I860); 
and  Military  Scliooh  (1H62). 

BASEDOW,  Johann  Bemhard,  the  foimd- 
er  of  the  Phit/mthropin,  was  bom  in  Hamburg, 
in  1723.  His  early  youth  was  gloomy  and  un- 
happy, owing  to  the  excessive  severity  of  his 
fatner  and  the  habitual  melancholy  of  his 
mother.  AV'hile  still  a  boy,  he  ran  away  from 
his  paternal  home,  and  enteretl  the  service  of 
a  country  physician  in  Holstein.  Having  re- 
turned to  liambui"g.  upon  the  urgent  entreaties 
of  his  father,  he  entered  the  Johanneum.  where 
he  became  noted  among  his  school-mates  for  his 
foolish  tricks.  In  1741,  he  went  to  the  gymnasium 
of  Hamburg,  where  Ileimarus,  the  famous  author 
of  the  Wolfenh'uttel  Fragments,  was  among  his 
teachers.  \Vhile  there,  he  had  to  support  him- 
self by  giving  private  lessons  and  writing  occa- 
sional jx)ems ;  but  a  large  iX)rtion  of  the  money 
which  he  earned  was  spent  in  debauchery,  and 
his  own  studies  wcr^  conducted  without  system 
or  perseverance.  From  1744  to  1746,  he  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  imiversity  of 
Leipsic.  He  was  very  irregular  in  attending  the 
lectures ;  and  the  Wolffian  philosophy,  which  at 
that  time  predominated,  brought  hmi,  as  he  says 
himself,  "  into  a  state  of  half-way  Ixitween  Chris- 
tianity and  naturalism."  In  1749,  he  was  engaged 
by  Herr  von  Quaalen,  in  Holstein,  as  private 
tutor  for  his  children ;  and  while  in  this  position, 
worked  out  for  his  pupils  a  new  method  of 
studying  languages,  an  account  of  which  he  haa 
given  in  a  I^atin  dissertation,  entitled  "  I)e  in  usi- 
tata  et  optima  honestioris  juventutis  erudiendCB 
meth(Klo''  (Kiel,  1752).  Herr  von  Quaalen.  who 
was  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  Basedow's 
teaching,  procured  for  him,  in  1 753,  the  chair  of 
ethics  and  fine  arts,  and  subsequently  that  of 
theology,  at  the  Ritterakademie  (Knights'  Acad- 
emy) at  Soroe.  On  account  of  the  unorthodox 
views  expressed  in  his  work  On  practical 
philoaophtf  for  all  ranks,  he  was  obliged,  in  1 701 , 
to  remove  to  the  gynmasium  of  Altona.  Here, 
two  other  heterodox  publications.  Philnlrthl(t^s\& 
Methodical  Instruction  in  both  Nfttural  and 
Biblical  Religion,  involvetl  him  in  a  severe  con- 
troversy with  several  theologians,  among  others 
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Senior  Gotze  of  Hamburg,  and  caused  him  and 
his  family  to  be  excluded  from  the  Communion. 
In  1767,  he  conceived  a  comprehenfiive  plan  for  a 
radical  reform  of  public  education,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  support  of  the  Danish 
minister  BernstorfF,  who  relieved  him  from  the 
duties  of  his  position,  and  granted  him  a  salary 
of  eight  hundred  thalers.  In  176^1^  he  pub- 
lished the  Address  to  the  Philanthropists  and 
Men  of  Property,  upon  Schools  and  Studies^ 
and tJieir  Influence  tqwn  the  Public  Weal  [Vor- 
steUung  an  Menschenfreunde  etc.)  with  the 
plan  of  an  elementary  work  on  human  knowl- 
edge. He  applied  to  many  princes,  governments, 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  freemasons'  lodges,  and 
other  learned  men  and  societies,  to  aid  him  in 
the  publication  of  the  elementary  work  which  he 
proi)Osed;  and  the  success  of  these  applications 
was  80  great,  tliat,  in  1771,  contributions  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $10,000  had  been  received.  As 
the  first  part  of  the  proposed  Elenientarwerky 
Basedow  published,  in  1770,  Methodenhuch  (book 
of  methods)  y  of  which  a  second  edition  a})jx'ared 
in  1771,  and  a  third  in  1773.  llie  cliapter  on 
Education  of  Princes,  was  omitted  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  work^  and  having  been  revised 
*'  with  a  care  worthy  of  tlu^  subject,"  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1771,  as  a  sejKirate  work,  under  the 
title  of  Agatliocrator.  Prince  Albert  of  Dessau 
sent  the  author,  in  return  for  a  copy  of  this 
book,  100  thalers;  and  the  emperor  Jaseph  11., 
a  medal  with  his  portrait.  At  the  same  time, 
Basedow  received  from  the  ruling  prince  of  Des- 
sau, Leopold  Frederic  Francis,  a  call  to  Dessau, 
to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a  large  refonnatory  edu- 
cational institution.  Havinij,  accortlingly,  re- 
moved to  Dessau,  he  publi^ed  there,  in  1774, 
his  long  exiiected  Eleitientarirerk,  in  4  vols., 
illustrated  with  one  hundred  plates,  mostly  en- 
graved by  (Tiodowiecky.  ITie  object  of  this  book 
IS,  as  Basedow  himself  remarks,  (1)  Elementary 
instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  world  and  things ; 
(2)  An  original  method,  founded  upon  exj)erience, 
of  teaching  children  to  read  without  weariness  or 
loss  of  time ;  (3)  Natural  knowledge  ;  (4)  Knowl- 
edge of  morals,  the  mind,  and  reasoning ;  (5)  A 
thorough  and  impressive  methotl  of  instruction 
in  natural  religion,  with  a  ptTfectly  imjmrtial  ac- 
<X)unt  of  dogmatic  articles  of  belief ;  and  (6)  A 
knowledge  of  socaal  duties,  of  conmierce,  etc." 
This  work  wa.s  translated  into  I^atin  by  Mangels- 
dorf,  and  into  French  by  Hul)er. 

The  foundation  of  the  educational  institution 
which  Ix^canic  famous  in  history'  as  the  Phildn- 
tJiropin,  was  laid  in  Dessau,  Dec.  27.,  1774. 
The  prince  of  Dessau  gave  the  building,  a 
garden,  and  §12,000.  The  object  of  the  in- 
stitution was  to  supply  a  model  school  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  Elementanrerk  i 
could  be  applied  to  practical  methods.  Poor 
pupils  were  received  at  reduced  rates,  under  the 
name  of  famulants.  In  1775,  the  number  of 
boarders  was  nine,  and  of  famulants  six.  Many 
of  the  prominent  scholars  and  educators  of  the 
time,  as  Kant,  Oberlin,  Niccjlai,  and  Zollicoffer, 
took  a  profound  interest  in  tins  novel  institution, 


which,  as  Basedow  promised,  was  to  be  free  from 
sectarian  bias  and  to  be  carried  on  without  a  re- 
sort to  corporal  punishment ;  gymnastic  exerciaeB 
were  to  be  afforded  and  the  work  of  learning  was 
to  be  made  *' three  times  as  short,  and  three 
times  as  easy  as  it  usuaUy  is."  The  expectations 
raised  by  Basedow's  enthusiastic  announcemente 
and  promises  were,  however,  not  realized.  As 
early  as  Dec.,  1774,  Basedow  was  obliged  to 
transfer  the  supreme  management  of  the  institu- 
tion to  Campe,  imder  whom  the  number  of 
pupils  rose  to  50.  For  a  short  time,  Basedow 
was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institution; 
but,  in  1778,  he  had  finally  to  leave  it.  In  1784, 
the  periodical  of  the  Philanihropin,  entitled  Ped- 
agoijical  Conversations  (Die  pddagom'schen  Dh- 
terhidtungen)  was  discontinued ;  and,  from  that 
time,  the  institution  declined  rapidly,  and  waa 
soon  entire^ly  abandonee!.  The  teachers,  however, 
were  scattered  through  all  parts  of  Germany,  i^ 
plying  in  various  ways  tiie  principles  of  the 
founder.  Basedow  devoted  the  last  years  of  his 
life  to  ^^Titing  theological  and  educational  works. 
He  died,  July  25.,  1790,  at  Magdeburg.  His  last 
words  were,  "I  desire  to  be  dissected  for  the 
Ix^nefit  of  my  fellow-men."  Like  Rousseau, 
Basedow  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  discus- 
sion of  new  educational  theories;  and  he  re- 
sembled Rousseau,  too,  in  being  entirely  unfitted 
for  a  prac^tical  educator.  There  was  much  in 
his  method  of  teaching  that  appeared  strange, 
eccentric,  and  even  fareical;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  most  severely  criticise  his  defects, 
readily  acknowledge  that  his  life-long  labors  in 
behalf  of  education  were  not  in  vain.  His  pur- 
pose was,  without  doubt,  honest  and  nnaelnah. 
like  Rousseau,  he  labored  ardentiy,  and  with 
considerable  success,  for  the  removal  of  many  un- 
natural restraints,  which,  at  that  time,  were  so 
common.  Physical  education,  according  to  his 
system,  was  attended  to  in  a  manner  quite  original 
at  that  time ;  and  the  favorite  principle  of  Base- 
dow that  the  scholars  should  learn  with  love,  and 
not  with  re'pugnance,  had  a  most  beneficent  in- 
fluence upon  the  practical  methods  of  other 
educational  institutions.  —  See  Raumer,  Qe- 
schichte  der  Pddagogik,  vol.  ii.  (translated  in 
Barnard's  German  Educational  Reformers) ; 
Max  MurxER  (grandson  of  Basedow)  in  Allge- 
meine  Deutsche  Biographie,  art.  Basedow; 
MpvER,  Character  und  Schriften  Basedoit's 
(2  vols.,  Hamburg.  1791—1792);  Quick,  Edu- 
cat  ion  al  R* formers  (Ix)ndon,  1868,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, 1874). 

BATES  COLLEGE,  at  licwiston,  Me.,  was 
established  in  18G3,  by  the  Free  Baptists,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  E.  Bates  of  Boston, 
who  contributed  $200,000  to  its  endowment.  It 
has  handsome  grounds,  three  fine  college  buOd- 
ings,  and  a  presidents  residence.  The  value  of 
its  grounds,  buildings,  and  ap(>aratus  is  about 
$200,000.  In  1874,  it  had  a  corps  of  8  inst^uc^ 
ors,  and  100  students  in  the  different  college 
classes,  of  whom  8  were  females.  Nine  different 
schools  and  academies  act  as  preparatory  schools 
for  this  college,    lliere  is  here  an  endowed  scfaol- 
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arship  for  a  lady  student,  supposed  to  be  the  first 
instance  of  such  an  appropriation  in  any  of  the 
ooD^^  of  this  country.  There  are  ten  state 
acho&ships,  giving  tuition  to  ten  students,  to  be 
selected  by  the  governor ;  and  in  awarding  these 
adiolarshipi,  prdPerenoe  is  required  to  be  given  to 
the  children  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  defense 
of  their  country,  and  always  to  those  who  are 
indigent  and  meritorious.  There  is  a  professor- 
£^p  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  named 
after  Asa  Reddington,  LL.  D.,  of  Lewiston,  who 
gave  a  large  amount  toward  its  endowment. 
The  Cobb  professorship  of  logic  and  Christian 
evidence  was  named  in  honor  of  J.  L.  H.  Cobb, 
of  Lewiston.  who  contributed  the  chief  portion 
of  the  funds  for  its  endowment.  The  various 
libraries, — college,  theological,  and  societies',  con- 
tain about  9,000  volumes.  The  president  of  the 
institution  is  (1876)  Rev.  0.  B.  Cheney,  D.  D. 
The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $36. 
BAVABIA.  See  (jermany. 
BATLOB  UNIVEBSITT,  at  Independ- 
ence, Tex.,  was  founded  in  1845  by  the  Baptists.  It 
had.  in  1874,  a  corps  of  5  instructors,  2  endowed 
pn>fessorahip8, 81  students,  and  a  library  of  about 
3,000  volumes.  It  has  a  theological  as  well  as  a 
collegiate  department.  The  value  of  its  grounds, 
builiungs,  etc.  is  estimated  at  335,000 ;  its  endow- 
ment is  about  $16,000.  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Crane, 
D.  D.,  LL.  I).,  is  (1876)  the  president.  The  an- 
nual tuition  fee  is  from  $30  to  360. 

BEACH    GBOVE    COLLEGE,  at  Beach 
Grove,  Tenn.,  was  founded  in  1868.    It  had,  in 
1874,  a  corps  of  5  instructors,  and  106  students 
in  its  preparatory,  and  18  in  its  collegiate  depart- 
ment.    Its  grounds,  college  buildings,  and  ap- 
Sratus  are  valued  at  330,000.    M.  Parker,  A. 
.,  is  (1876)  the  president.     It  is  non-sectarian. 
BfiBLAN,  Boch  Ambroiae  Augiiste,  a 
noted  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  was  bom  on  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe,  in  1789,  and  died  there  in 
1834.     He  was  godson  of  the  abbe  Sicard,  so 
celebrated  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes,  and  under  him  was  prepared 
for  the  tssk  which  he  afterwards  assumed.  After 
the  publication  in  1817,  of  his  Essui  sur  les 
9oiiniA-muets  et  sur  le  lanrjage  7iaturel,  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  at  the  royal  institution ; 
biut  the  jealousy  and  opposition  excited  toward 
him  by  his  zeal  for  innovation  and  reform,  com- 
pelled him  to  resign,  in  1825,  after  which  he  re- 
tumerl  to  Guadeloupe.     His  £loge  histfirujue  de 
labhe  fie  lEpia  obtained  a  prize  from  the  acad- 
emy. His  other  important  puolications  are,  Mimo- 
grnphiey  ou  Blssai  (Tecriture  mimiqne  (1822), 
aott  Mnnwd  denseignement  pratique  (1827). 

BEDE,  or  Beda,  styled  the  venerable  Bede, 
a  celebrated  Saxon  ecclesiastic  and  scholar,  and 
the  earliest  English  historian,  was  bom  in  Dur- 
bttn,  England,  about  677,  and  died  in  735.     He 
poneased  an  excellent  character,  was  humble, 
iligpnt,  and  truly  pious ;  and  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence in  the  church  through  his  learning  and 
Hterary  ability.    His  biography,  written  by  his 
ppil  Cuthbert,  says  of  him,  that  having  been 
wooght  by  his  relations,  in  his  seventh  year,  to 


the  abbot  Benedict  Biscop,  in  Wearmouth,  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  study  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  occupied  his  spare  time  in  learning, 
teaching,  and  writing.  lie  spent  his  entire  lire 
in  the  monastery  of  Wearmoutii  in  study  and 
teaching,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  both  as 
an  instructor  and  a  scholar.  Many  students 
came  from  afar  to  hear  him ;  and  others,  who 
could  not  come  in  person,  requested  of  him,  by 
letter,  explanations  of  difficult  biblical  passages. 
Of  his  method  of  teaching,  nothing  is  recorded ; 
but  it  consisted,  without  doubt,  of  lectures  to  the 
students.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  possessed 
an  attractive  delivery,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
diction  may  be  seen  from  his  literary  works. 
His  studies  were,  by  no  means,  confined  to  theol- 
ogy, but  extended  to  every  science,  as  we  see 
from  his  work  on  orthography  and  his  works  De 
arte  metrical  Liber  de  schematis  et  trap  is  sacrcB 
scripturae,  and  De  natura  reru7n,  the  latter 
treating  of  physics,  astronomy,  and  geography. 
The  greatest  of  his  works,  the  Ecclesiastical 
llistoi'y  of  t?te  Engliah  Nat  ion  ^  ^Titten  in  Latin 
(UistwHa  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglaruin)^  was 
translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred, 
and  is  still  the  best  authority  for  the  i)eriod  on 
which  it  treats.  Bede  s  complete  works,  as  far 
as  extant,  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Giles 
(liondon,  1843 — 1844).  A  new  English  trans- 
lation appeared  in  1871. — See  also  \N  right,  Dio- 
qraphia  BHtannica  Litei'ariOf  vol.  i.  (London, 
1842). 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  has  an 
area  of  11,373  sq.  m.,  and  a  ^)opulation,  in  1873, 
of  5,253,821.  Almost  the  antae  population  be- 
longs nominally  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  number  of  Protestants  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  10,000  to  26,000 ;  that  of  the  Jews  at 
2000.  The  influence  of  the  Catholic  CTiurch  on 
legislation  is  greater  than  in  any  other  countiy 
of  Kurope,  and  the  Catholic  party,  which  aims  at 
shaping  the  legislative  functions  of  the  national 
assembly  in  accordance  with  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  has  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  establisliment  of  Belgian  inde- 
pendence. The  Belgians  an?  almost  equally 
divided  into  two  nationalities,  the  Flemish,  a 
branch  of  the  German  nice,  and  the  Walloon,  an 
offshoot  of  the  French.  The  Flemings  are 
estimated  at  about  49,8  ^ler  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  pR^vail  in  the  provinces  of  East  Flan- 
ders (92,4  per  cent  of  the  total  population),  Ant- 
werp (92,4  p.  c),  Limburc  (H8,8  p.  c).  West 
Flanders  (88,0  p.  c),  and  Brabant  (56,1  p.  c), 
while  the  Walloons  have  a  majority  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Liege  (89.6  p.  c),  ITainault  (95.8  p.  c), 
Namur  (99.1  p.  c),  and  Luxembui^  84.7  p.  c). 
The  country  constituting  the  present  kingdom  of 
Belgium  formed  part  of  the  great  Carlovingian 
empire,  after  the  dissolution  of  which, the  Scheldt 
formed  the  boundary  between  France  and  Oer- 
many.  Subsequently  it  was  united  with  Bur- 
gundy, conjointly  with  which  it  was  inherited  by 
the  lungs  of  Spain.  'ITie  i)eace  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
gave  it  to  Austria,  from  which,  in  1794,  it  was 
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conquered  by  the  French.  On  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation in  1814,  it  was  united  with  Holland,  with 
which  it  remained  until  1 830,  when  a  successful 
revolution  established  its  independence.  'ITie 
first  schools  after  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity were  connected  with  convents  and  collegiate 
churches,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  schoofa  of 
Liege,  Gembloure.  Domick,  (jJhent,  etc.,  achieved 
a  high  reputation.  Klementary  schools  were 
establishetl  in  many  places  by  the  monastic  order 
of  the  Hieronymites  or  Flieronymians.  During 
the  rule  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  famous 
university  of  Louvain  was  founded  (in  1426), 
which  soon  ocxjupieil  a  front  rank  among  the  high 
schools  of  Kui*0])e,  and  at  one  time  was  attended 
by  TiOOO  students.  During  the  Dutch  rule,  a 
thorough  system  of  insi)ecti(m,  reports,  and  full 
publicity,  was  institute<I;  a  normal  school  wajs 
established  at  Liege  in  1817,  and  in  1822  all  per- 
sons wen>  forbidden  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
a  school-maijter  in  the  higher  branches  of  public 
schools  who  were  not  authorized  by  a  central 
boanl  of  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  government  to  re- 
press the  use  of  the  French  language  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiirc-h,  produced 
an  intense  and  general  dissatisfaction,  and  became 
one  of  the  primary  caiLses  of  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  the  permanent  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland.  The  overthrow  of  the  hatel 
Dutch  rule  was  natiu^y  followed  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  educational  laws  introtluced  by  the 
Dutch  government.  In  the  place  of  the  strict 
control  of  the  entire  educational  system  by  the 
state,  the  most  absolute  freedom  of  instruction 
was  now  introduced.  The  clergy  founded  a 
number  of  schools,  which  remainetl  mider  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  church,  while  the  I Jberal 
party  suj)ix)rte<l,  in  opi)osition  to  the  church 
schools,  the  ])ublic  school  sp^tem.  In  1830,  a 
compromise  l)etween  church  and  state  was  ar- 
rived at.  The  government  gave  to  the  clergy  an 
influence  upon  the  state  schools,  while  the  church 
subjected  all  its  schools  which  received  sup^wrt 
from  the  commune,  the  government,  or  public 
funds,  to  the  inspection  of  the  state.  Since  1865, 
the  educational  question  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  very  animated  controversy  between  the  Liberal 
and  the  Catholic  parties.  The  Liberals  founded 
an  association  called  Lirjue  de  renseignement, 
which  aimed  at  emancipating  the  state  schools 
fnnn  the  influence  of  the  church. 

Pr  inn  try  insirnciion  is  baaed  on  the  law  of 
Sept.  23.,  1842.  This  law  provides  that  every 
commtinp.  (the  smallest  territorial  and  civil  sub- 
division of  the  stiite)  nuist  have  at  least  one  public 
elementary  scImk)!.  unless  the  instruction  of  all  the 
children  is  sumciently  pn)vided  for  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  goveniment,  in  private,  endowed,  or 
denominational  sc^hools.  The  elementarv  school 
must  be  inx  to  the  poor,  and  may  be  made  free 
to  all  by  vote  of  the  communal  council.  The 
primary  school  nuist  give  instruction  in  n-ligion 
and  morals,  in  writing,  in  the  mother-tontruo  of  the 
children  (French  or  Flemish),  and  in  arithmetic. 
The  law  provides  for  a  superior  elementary  school 


in  every  large  city.  In  1850,  this  class  of  achook 
was  changed  into  secondary  schools.  The  achook 
are  managed  by  the  communal  council,  and  tlie 
expenses  required  for  their  support  are  included 
in  the  local  taxes.  The  teachers  are  choaen  by 
the  communal  council  from  among  candidatea 
who  have  for  at  least  two  years  pursued  the  atud- 
ies  of  a  nonnal  school.  ITiey  must  receive  a 
certificate  of  qualitication  from  a  board  conaiat- 
ing  of  a  lay  and  a  clerical  member,  the  former 
appointed  by  the  state  and  the  latter  by  the  eo- 
clesiastical  authorities.  The  communsd  council 
may  sus|)end  the  teacher  for  three  months,  the 
provincial  inspector  may.  on  consultation  with 
the  communal  council,  dismiss  him.  The  inspec- 
tion of  primary  schools  is  exercise<l  both  by  the 
state  government  and  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. The  king  appoints  a  cantonal  inspector 
for  each  canton,  and  a  provincial  inspector  for 
each  of  the  nine  provinces.  The  cantonal  in- 
spector is  appointed  for  the  term  of  thn'e  years. 
lie  must  visit  tjach  school  of  his  district  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  rejwrt  to  the  provincial  inspect- 
or. The  latter  must  visit  each  school  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  report  to  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior. All  the  provincial  insjiectors  assemble 
once  a  year  as  a  central  comniLssion,  under  the 
r>refiidency  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The 
bishojw  also  apjKnnt  cantonal  and  diocesan  in- 
spectors, and  must  once  a  year  report  to  tlw 
minister  of  the  interior  on  the  state  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction.  In  the  Protestant  and 
Jewish  8ch(K)ls  a  delegate  of  the  consistory  super- 
intends the  religious  instruction.  The  govern- 
ment annually  publishes  a  list  of  text-booKS  that 
may  be  used.  From  this  list  each  teacher  can 
make  his  selection.  There  is  no  s|)ecial  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  but  all  educational  matters 
are  assigned  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  with 
a  sej)arate  bureau.  The  state  has  t^tablislied  two 
nonnal  schools  for  primary  teachers,  a  Flemish 
school  at  Lierre,  and  a  Walloon  school  at  Nivelles. 
There  are,  besides,  seven  nonnal  dejiartnients  an- 
nexed to  higher  primary  st^hoola,  and  seven  epia- 
copal  norm^  schools,  which  have  been  placed  by 
the  bishop  under  govennnent  supervision.  The 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  state  normal  schools 
are  for  three  years,  and  in  the  episcopal  schools 
for  four.  The  pupils  are  usually  required  to 
board  and  lodge  upon  the  school  premises. 
Teachers'  conferences,  generally  occupying  only 
one  day,  and  never  more  than  tlmie,  are  held 
quarterly  during  vacations,  and  conducted  by  the 
provincial  and  cantonal  inspectors. 

Secondary  f'natrucHonwfta  re-organized  in  1850. 
llie  secondary  schools  are  of  two  gratles.  The 
higher  grade,  known  as  atheniFums,  includes  two 
sections,  one  for  classical  instruction  wliich  cor- 
responds to  the  German  gymnasium,  and  is  for 
six  years,  and  one  for  industrial  instruction, 
corresponding  to  the  renhchool  of  (Jermany,  and 
l)eing  for  four  yeai-s.  The  superintendence  of  sec- 
ondary instruction  Ix^longs  to  a  general  inspector 
and  two  S[)ecial  insjx^ctors.  liie  law  of  1850 
provitles  for  a  coimcil  of  secondary  instruction 
(co/iseil  de  j}erfecti(mnetneni)f  consisting  of  at 
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kast  8  and  not  more  than  10  memben.  The 
highest  grade  of  instraction  is  that  dispensed  by 
the  universities.  Of  these,  there  are  four.  Two, 
those  of  Ghent  and  lAegdj  belong  to  the  state; 
one,  that  of  Louvain,  to  the  bishops ;  and  one, 
that  of  Brussels,  to  an  association  of  Liberals. 
Ghent,  Liege,  and  Brussels  have  each  four  facul- 
ties; Louvain  has  five.  There  is  a  council  of 
superior  studies  (canseil  de  perfectionnement  de 
renseignemeni  superieur),  consisting  of  the  2 
rectors  and  8  professors  of  the  state  universities 
(1  from  each  faculty),  the  school  inspectors,  and 
some  private  individuals.  Lidustrial  instruction 
is  given  in  institutions  of  three  grades ;  higher 
instruction,  in  the  special  schools  of  arts,  and 
manufactures  and  mines,  attached  to  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Lic^,  in  those  of  civil  engineering, 
and  of  arts  and  manufactim»,  annexed  to  the 
University  of  Ghent,  and  in  the  superior  in- 
stitute of  commerce  at  Antwerj) ;  intermediate 
instruction  in  the  industrial  departments  at- 
tached to  all  the  athenseums  and  high  schools ; 
primary  instruction,  in  the  industrial  schools  for 
workmen.  The  latter  are  very  numerous,  lace- 
making  alone  being  taught  in  586  schools.  There 
is  a  military  school  for  training  officers  of  all 
arms,  regimental  schools  for  the  instruction  of  ig- 
norant soldiers,  and  a  school  for  the  education  of 
soldiers'  children.  There  are  2  veterinary  schools, 
3  conservatories  of  music,  72  schools  of  drawing, 
painting,  sculptiue,  and  architecture,  a  national 
observatory,  2  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  1  for  the 
blind,  6  for  orphans,  and  3  for  yoimg  criminals. 

Education  in  Belgium  is  not  compulsory,  and 
the  number  of  children  receiving  no  kind  of  in- 
struction is  still  large.  Of  the  conscripts  there 
were,  in  1845, 391  out  of  1000,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  in  1863,  302. 

The  salaries  of  primary  teachers  were  fixed  by 
a  law  of  1863  as  follows:  ^l)  in  schools  witJfi 
more  than  100  scholars,  mimmum  salary  1,050 
francs ;  (2j  in  schools  with  from  60  to  100  schol- 
ais,  950  nancs;  (3)  in  schools  with  less  than 
60  scholars,  860  francs.  The  chief  town  of  every 
province  has  a  special  savings-bank  for  teachers 
fcaisse  de  pr&Doycmce),  into  which  every  teacher 
IS  required  annually  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  amount 
from  his  salaxy,  and  which  also  receives  contribu- 
tions from  the  provinces,  the  state,  and  private 
individuals.  Every  teacher  who  is  sixty  years 
dd  and  has  served  thirty  years  is  entitled  to  a 
life  pension.  The  fuU  pension  of  teachers  is  also 
paid  to  their  widows  and  to  their  orphans  till  the 
istler  have  reached  their  16th  year. 

Of  the  four  imiversities  of  I3e]gium,  the  free 
Oitholic  University  of  Louvain  had,  in  1872, 
the  largest  number  of  students  (901) ;  the  free 
iMerdlJ  University  of  Brussels  had  583;  the 
State  University  at  Liege  436,  and  the  State 
University  of  Ghent  210 ;  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  1576  students,  llie 
OoDBervatory  of  Music  at  Brussels  was  attended 
by  675  pupiis,  that  of  Liege  by  789.  Ilie  number 
of  teac&rs  in  the  primaiy  sdiools,  in  1874,  was 
10^29,  of  whom  7,032  were  laymen,  and  3,597 
nanbeiB  of  leligipuB  arden  and  cleiicB.    The 


latter  class  has  increased  since  1851  by  1,098,  the 
former  only  by  624.  The  schools  for  adults  num- 
bered 199,957  pupils,  9,219  more  than  in  1848, 
being  3.98  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 
aggregate  expenditures  made  for  primarv  instruc- 
tion, in  1874,  were  as  follows :  national  govern- 
ment, 6,643,415  francs;  provinces  1,584,010  fr. ; 
communes  5,863,561  fr. ;  total  14,090,986  fr. 
To  what  extent  illiteracy  still  prevails  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  1874,  of  43,311 
men  who  were  drafted  for  the  militia,  8,727  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,976  could  only  read, 
15,726  could  read  and  write,  16,228  had  a  higher 
education,  and  of  654  the  degree  of  instruction 
was  unknown.  —  See  Barnard,  Naiianal  Edu- 
cation j  part  II.,  p.  369  to  401;  Juste,  Hlstoire  de 
V instruction publlque  en  Belgique  (IS40) ;  Kap- 
ports  trienudnx,  publics  par  le  (jouvei^nemeni  sur 
Ceiiseignement  des  irois  degris ;  Annuaire  stati- 
stique  de  la  Belgique. 

BELL,  Andrew,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  edu- 
cationist, the  author  of  the  system  of  mutual 
or  monitorial  instruction  sometimes  called  the 
Madras  si/sfem,  was  born  at  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land, in  1753,  and  died  at  Cheltenham,  England, 
in  1832.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  went  to  America,  and  after  a 
short  residence  there,  returned  and  took  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1787,  he  embarked 
for  India,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Madras,  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  English  garrison,  and  also 
suiKTiutondeut  of  the  school  then  recently  estab- 
lisned  for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children 
of  British  soldiers.  Finding  great  difiiculty  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  competent  teachers 
in  this  aniuous  work,  he  resorted  to  the  expedi- 
ent of  conducting  the  school  by  means  of  the 
pupils  themselves.  This  metJfiod  was  partly 
suggested  to  his  mind  by  his  seeing,  on  one  of 
his  morning  rides,  the  children  of  a  Malabar 
school  sitting  on  the  ground  and  writing  witih 
their  fin^rs  in  sand.  He  immediately  intro- 
duced this  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  into 
his  school,  and  finding  the  ui3iers  averse  to  the 
innovation,  gave  the  A-B-C  class  to  a  boy  whom 
he  selected  as  especiaUy  fitted  for  tlie  task.  This 
boy,  whose  name  was  John  Frisken,  and  who 
was  probably  the  first  monitor  in  English  educa- 
tion, was  the  son  of  a  soldier,  and  then  about 
eight  years  old.  llie  success  of  this  lad  induced 
l)r.  Bell  to  extend  the  experiment.  He  appointed 
other  boys  to  teach  the  lower  classes ;  and  soon 
afterwards  applied  his  system  of  monitors  to  the 
whole  school  (1791).  lliis  was  continued  under 
his  sui.)erintendence  till  his  return  to  Europe,  in 

1796.  (See  Monitorial  System.)  After  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  drew  up  a  full  report  of 
his  school,  which  was  published  in  Jjondon,  in 

1797,  imder  the  title  of  An  Exjpei'iment  in 
Education,  made  at  die  Male  Asylum,  Madras; 
suggesting  a  System  by  whidi  a  School  or 
Family  may  teacti  itself  under  die  s  uperintendenoe 
of  the  Master  or  Parent.  This  pamphlet  at- 
tracted little  attention,  until,  throi^  the  efforts 
of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  monitorml  system  of 
instruction  invented  by  him  was  introduced  into 
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the  schools  of  the  Dissenters.  A  controversy  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  t^he  systems  of  feell 
and  Ijancaster  then  sprung  up,  the  friends 
and  adherents  of  each  claiming  for  it  not  only 
superiority  in  merit,  but  prionty  of  invention. 
The  idea  of  mutual  instruction  was,  however, 
not  new.  Indeed,  it  is  as  oM  as  Lycm'gus ;  and 
Lancaster  was  too  candid  a  man  to  claim  an  ab- 
solute originality  for  his  plan.  In  his  first  pam- 
phlet, published  in  1803,  he  says  :  "  I  ought  not 
to  close  my  account  without  acknowledging  the 
obligations  I  lie  under  to  Dr.  BeU  :  1  much  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  beauty 
of  his  system  till  somewhat  advanced  in  my 
plan.  If  I  had  known  it,  it  w^ould  have  saved 
me  much  trouble  and  some  retrograde  move- 
ments." This  controversy  w^as  as  much  sectarian 
as  educational,  as  the  rival  systems  were  favored, 
the  one  by  the  Dissenters,  and  the  other  by  the 
Church  of  England.  It,  however,  served  a  use- 
ful purpose,  in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  progress 
of  education.  In  IHl  1 ,  a  society,  called  the 
National  Socieff/,  was  formed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  on  Dr.  Bell's  plan;  and  Dr.  Bell 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  enterprise,  a 
duty  which  engrossed  much  of  his  time  and  ef- 
forts until  his  (leath.  By  tliis  means,  the  Mjwlras 
system  obtained  an  introduction  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  some  i)arts  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  educators 
on  the  continent.  Dr.  Bell  made  an  extensive 
tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visiteil  the  schools 
of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  with  the  fonuer  of 
whom  he  w^as  quite  channed.  "  He  has  much 
that  is  original,''  he  remarked,  "  much  that  is  ex- 
cellent. If  he  had  a  course  of  study  —  if  ho 
were  to  dismiss  his  masters,  and  adopt  the 
monitorial  system  and  the  principle  oi  emu- 
lation, he  would  be  super-excellent."  In  the 
mean  time,  the  analogous  system  of  Lancaster 
had  lx?en  earned  into  effect  in  numerous  schools 
established  by  an  association  of  Dissenters,  styled 
77i€  British  and  Foreign  School  Socieft/ ;  and 
much  active  rivalry  existed  between  the  two  so- 
cieties. (See  Lancaster,  Josei'ii.)  During  his  life, 
Dr.  Bell  received  several  lucrative  offices  in  the 
Church,  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  amass  a 
large  fortime.  Tlie  whole  of  this,  amounting  to 
£120,000,  he  lK?queathcd  to  various  towns  in  his 
native  countrj'  for  the  endowment  of  schools.  He 
founded  Maclnis  College,  at  St.  Andrews,  and  a 
lectiu'eship,at  Edinburgli  University,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  and  on  the  monitorial  system. 
On  his  death,  in  lH:{2,he  wa.s  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
and  many  distinguished  noblemen  attending  as 
mourners.  An  elegant  monument  marks  his 
resting-place,  with  an  inscription  in  which  he  is 
characterized  as  the  "  Author  of  the  Madras 
System." — Sec  Southey,  Life  of  the  Rev.  An- 
drew BelLB.D.  (Lond.,  1844);  the  Blinhurgh 
Review y  vol.  xxxrii.;  LEircn,  Pradiad  Educa- 
tionists and  their  Systems  of  Teaching  (Glas- 
gow, 1876). 


BELLES-LETTBES  is  a  French  expres- 
sion for  polite  literature^  i.  e.,  books  and  language 
in  80  far  as  they  are  shaped  by  the  idea  of  beau- 
ty.   It  has  been  used  in  English  to  designate  a 
somewhat  vague  class  of  studies  connected,  more 
or  less  nearly,  with  the  mastery  of  literature  on 
its  esthetic  side.     Some  of  the  college*  in  the 
United  States  have  had  a  professor  of  belles- 
lettres.     He  has  taught  rhetoric  and  elocution 
maudy;  but  ixx*try,  drama,  prose  fiction,  criti- 
cism, classical  philology,  the  humanities  in  gen- 
eral, are  idl  in  liis  province.   Blair's  Rhetoric  was 
long  widely  used  as  a  text-book  in  this  branch ; 
and  several  editions  of  it  are  still  kept  in  print. 
—  Esthetics  (the  science  of  beauty)   and  philol- 
ogy have,  of  late  years,  made  great  advance,  and 
new  t<'xt-books  are  needeil  to  set  forth  modem 
methods  of  studying  literature  and  language,  so 
as  to  understand  their  beauties.    The  elementB 
of  the  study   should  be  taught  early.     In  the 
kindergarten  or  other  infant  school,  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  admire  and  examine  beau- 
tiful objects,  to  notice  the  qualities  which  give 
them  l)eauty,  to  name  the  objects  and  the  qual- 
ities ;  they  sliould  be  told  anecdotes  in  which 
beautiful  persons  do  beautiful  acts,  and   the 
words  expressive  of  beauty  should  be  spoken 
with  tones  and  gestures  which  may  give  them 
lively  associations  and  a  pernjanent  plac4?  in  the 
memory ;  passages  of  verse  or  rhythmical  prose 
in  which  lieautiful   thoughts  are  fittingly  ex- 
pressed, and  of  which  the  teacher  is  fond,  should 
be  repeated  till  they  are  caught  by  the  pupik 
Such  passages  may  be  among  the  noblest  of  our 
literature.     It  is  not  necessaiy  that  they  should 
be  wholly  comprehended  by  the  learners.    They 
may  be  reganled  as  nmsic,  producing  compar- 
atively vague  intellectual  processes,  but  quick- 
ening powerfully  the  emotional  element  of  es- 
thetic ciUture.     Language  and  literature  should 
lead  the  youth  of  cultured  races  to  a  more  rapid 
development  than  the  natural  growth  of  the 
understanding.    Beautiful  and  noble  words  thu* 
learned  by  heart  will  serve  as  molds  in  which 
the  expanding  intellect  may  flow  and  fonu.  This 
early  oral  instruction  may  be  happily  aided  by 
learning  to  read  in  illustrated  books,  in  whici 
beiiutiful  pictiuxjs  are  made  to  interpret  and  en- 
force the  thought.     Some  of  the  magazines  for 
children  afford  such  aid  in  a  good  form  ;  such 
as  The  Kursery  (Boston);  St.  Nicholas  (S.Y.). 
Children  taught  m  this  way  will  be  ready  to 
pursue    the   study  of   belles-lettres  when   they 
have  learned  to  read  with  ease.    The  simplest 
method  used  in  our  schools  is  the  reading  in 
class  of  selections  of  characteristic  works  of  the 
most   admired  authors  in  our  own  and  other 
classic  languages.    Text-books  of  selections  for 
this  purix)se  are  :  Hudson's  Text-book  of  Poetry; 
Hudson's  Te.ct-book  of  Prose  (Boston);  Under- 
wood's British  Authors;   Underwood's  Amer- 
ican Authoi's  (Boston) ;  Typical  Selecticms/rom 
the  best  English  Authors  /rom  the  16th  to  the 
1 9th   Cefitnn/  (Harendon  Press,  Oxford];  most 
series  of  School  Readers  have  a  class  Dock  of 
literature,  and  some  of  them  are  well  selected 
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and  arranffed.  The  kind  of  beauty  earlieBt  appre- 
ciated is  that  of  adventure.  Short  stories  please; 
Bach  as  fables  and  parables.  The  style  must  be 
flimple,  the  movement  rapid.  Lyrics  or  orations 
expressing  tender  or  noble  feelings  come  next. 
The  appreciation  of  epic  and  romantic  narrative 
will  grow  rapidly;  minute  delineation  of  char- 
acter, the  drama,  and  the  modem  novel  will  then 
follow,  and  finally  descriptions  of  works  of  art, 
scenery,  and  nature.  The  liking  for  ornate  lan- 
guage, figures  of  speech,  rhythmical  effects,  and 
other  arts  of  style,  generally  needs  special  culti- 
vation to  make  it  strong  in  young  readers. 
Whatever  be  the  passages  chosen  to  read,  the 
teacher  aiming  to  give  instruction  in  belles- 
letires  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  class  to 
beautiful  thoughts,  figures,  and  expressions,  and 
will  have  them  read  with  care  and  expression, 
00  as  to  bring  out  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  each  passage.  He  may  also  mention  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  made  on  the  passage, 
tell  of  occasions  on  whicli  it  has  been  quoted  or 
imitated,  quote  similar  passages  in  other  authors 
or  the  same  author,  and  have  parts  committed 
to  memory.  In  such  studies,  more  is  caught 
than  taught.  The  teacher  must  feel  the  beauties 
and  communicate  the  feeling  by  looks  and  tones. 
Pupils  who  read  with  expression  should  also  be 
used  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  exercise.  A 
single  good  reader  will  often  stimulate  a  whole 
dass.  Comment  and  criticism  should  be  mainly 
used  for  pointing  out  beauties,  and  exciting  ad- 
miration for  them.  Appreciative  reading,  com- 
ment, and  memorizing  may  thus  be  made  a  dc- 
Shtful  introduction  to  literature,  leading  natur- 
y  to  further  study  in  two  main  directions, — 
the  historical  and  the  philosophical.  The  historical 
is  the  easier  in  its  beginnings.  Courses  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  literature,  and  text-books  giving 
material  for  historical  and  biographical  study  in 
connection  with  selections  for  reading,  are  to 
be  had.  Cleveland's  Compendium  of  English 
lAierature  (N.  Y.)  includes  the  most  eminent 
authors  from  Sir  John  MandeviUe  to  Cowper. 
The  same  author  has  published  similar  works  on 
the  Literature  of  ike  19^  Century y  and  on  Amer- 
ican LAierature  (N.  Y.).  Somewhat  like  them 
are  Shaw's  HisUny  and  Specimetis  of  English 
LUeratnre  (edition  by  Backus,  N.  Y.)  ;  and 
Chajcbers*s  Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Larger  works  for  the  teacher  and  for  reference 
are  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature 
(N.Y.);  and  Duyckinck's  CydopcEdia  of  Amer- 
ican Literature  (Phila,);  and  indispensable  to  the 
tliorough  teacher  is  Allibonr's  Dictionary  of ' 
A^Uhors  (Phila.),  which  is  a  great  store-house  of ' 
biography,  bibliography,  and  criticism  gleaned  ' 
•from  many  sources,  and  quoted  at  length.  With  I 
these  aids,  the  student  of  belles-lettres  must  be  I 
led  to  point  out  how  each  successive  beauty  in  I 
the  passages  which  are  read  is  related  to  the  I 
character,  education,  and  times  of  the  author; 
and  by  well-directed  study  he  may  acquire,  in 
time,  dear  ideas  of  the  representative  works  of 
fiterary  art  in  the  sreat  eras  of  history, — first  of 
En^iian  history,  then  of  the  history  of  other 


nations.  This  will  require  the  reading  of  many  . 
more  books  than  can  usually  be  read  in  school. 
The  teacher  should,  however,  see  that  many  are 
read.  This  can  best  be  done  by  requiring  writ- 
ten exercises  of  such  a  kind  as  to  assure  him  of 
the  fact  without  taking  much  of  his  time.  He 
may  have  brief  outlines  of  stories  handed  in^ 
as,  of  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales;  or  the  gist 
of  the  critical  views  of  some  author  on  a  partic- 
ular point,  as  Coleridge's  in  regard  to  Hamlet;  or 
the  brief  mention  of  ten  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  a  book;  as,  in  the  Pilqrim's  Progress^ 
(1)  llie  Slough  of  Despond.  (2)  ^fhe  Interpreter's 
House,  (3)  'I  he  Fight  with  Ajwllyon.  and  so  on. 
Or  he  may  ask  for  biographical  facts  on  which 
works  of  art  are  based  ;  as,  what  events  in  Mil- 
ton's life  suggested  passages  in  Paradise  Lost 
Writing  should  also  be  freely  used  to  stimulate 
original  production ;  imitative  production  is,  to 
be  sure,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  young  stu- 
dents of  belles-lettres ;  but  they  should  use  their 
pens  freely,  in  such  a  way  as  the  authors  they  ad- 
mire or  their  own  powers  may  prompt.  If  they 
show  signs  of  talent,  the  teacher  should  encourage 
them.  The  meters  of  the  poets  may  easily  be 
imitated;  and  it  is  only  by  practice  in  production 
that  the  secrets  of  style  are  attained  or  thoroughly 
imderstood.  The  student  of  belles-lettres  will 
soon  learn  that  the  English  is  only  one  among 
many  classic  literatures.  He  will  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  Homer.  Virgil,  and  Dante  as 
well  as  with  Milton  ;  with  iToccacio  as  well  as 
Chaucer;  Goethe  as  well  as  Shakespeare.  He  will 
wish  to  learn  Greek.  I-atin,  Italian,  French,  Ger- 
man'. (See  the  articles  on  these  and  other  lan- 
guages.) No  literature  can  be  mastered  without 
mastering  the  language  in  which  it  was  original- 
ly written  ;  but  much  may  be  done  by  transla- 
tions. Several  text-books  of  such  selected  trans- 
lations are  available  :  Ix)xgfellow'8  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe  (Phila.)  ;  Elton's  Specimens 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Poets  (Phila.) ;  Wright's 
TJie  Golden  Treasury  of  ancient  Greek  Poetry 
(Oxford) ;  Ramage's  Beautiful  Tlioughts  from 
Greek  Authors)  same  from  Latin  Authors;  fi-om 
German  and  Spanish;  from  French  and  Italian 
(London)  ;  Angei/s  French  Literature  (Pbila.J ; 
Berard's  Spanish  Art  and  Literature  (I'hilaj  ; 
Botta's  Universal  Literature  (Boston);  and  T7ie 
Hebrew  Poetry  in  the  English  Bible.  But  ia 
order  to  render  this  historical  study  as  valuable 
as  possible,  it  should  bo  accompanied  with  the 
critical  study  of  literary  works  relating  to  the 
principles  of  art,  or  the  laws  of  beauty.  Such 
study  requires  a  knowledge  of  descriptive  rhet- 
oric and  prosody,  and  of  the  technical  tenns  of 
esthetic  criticism  ;  so  that  the  students  may  be 
able  to  classify  and  name  the  facts  which  come 
before  them,  and  talk  of  them  with  perspicuity. 
They  should,  for  example,  when  set  to  study  a 
beautiful  passage,  recognize  the  rhetorical  forms 
which  occur  in  it,  such  as  similes,  metaphors, 
personification,  etc ;  if  it  is  poetry,  they  should 
recognize  the  poetical  forms,  such  as  the  meter, 
with  its  management  of  the  feet  and  caesuras,  of 
rhyme  and  alliteration  ;  they  should  be  able  to 
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apply  the  ideas  of  order,  proportion,  form,  ex- 
pression, and  the  like,  to  single  beautiful  pas- 
sages, or  to  whole  works  of  art.  This  presup- 
poses the  study  of  the  science  of  beauty.  (See 
Esthetic  Culture,)  The  most  effective  general 
theory  of  the  beautiful,  for  use  in  study  of  this 
kind,  is  that  which  looks  to  variety  in  unity  to 
explain  all  eminent  beauty.  Take,  for  example, 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccpsar  for  study.  On  read- 
ing the  first  scene,  let  the  class  point  out  the 
variety  (1)  among  the  characters, — as  between 
the  tribune  and  the  populace,  between  the  loud 
and  the  gentle  tribune,  between  the  simple  car- 
penter and  the  pimning  cobbler,  and  the  like ; 
(2)  in  tlie  action, — the  meeting,  the  haranguing, 
the  dispersing  of  the  crowd ;  (3)  in  the  mode  of 
thought, — now  comic,  now  tragic,  foolery  and  elo- 
quence; (4)  in  the  language, — jiart  prose,  part 
verse,  cobbler's  puns,  tribune's  tropes,  and  the  like. 
This  study  of  variety  directs  attention  to  all  the 
particulars  of  beauty,  the  elements  by  which  the 
sensibilities,  always  craving  novelty,  are  kept 
pleasurably  excited.  After  these  elements  have 
been  faithfully  collected,  let  the  pupils  seek  for 
the  unity  by  which  all  this  variety  is  made  to 
gratify  the  reason.  Let  them  point  out  the  central 
thought  in  the  play  :  give  an  outline  of  the  plot 
by  which  the  thought  is  developed ;  and  tiien 
show  how  each  scene  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  thought,  and  how  each  character,  each  event, 
each  particvdar  beauty,  is  fitted  for  its  place,  and 
contributes  to  the  one  end.  Teachers  may  find 
such  an  examination  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
in  Addison's  papers  in  the  Spectator.  Topics 
and  questions  to  guide  in  such  study,  are  mi- 
nutely given  in  March's  MetJiod  (^  Philological 
Study  of  the  English  Language  (N.  Y.).  For 
other  aids,  specially  for  editions  of  particular 
authors,  see  English,  the  Study  of. — The  beau- 
ty of  language  is  not  all  included  in  the  study 
of  it  as  combined  in  connected  discourse.  In 
single  words,  also,  when  we  examine  their  ety- 
mology and  history,  much  poetry  is  to  be  found. 
This  IS  an  interesting  department  of  belles-lettres, 
and  the  study  of  essays  in  it  is  a  favorite  one 
with  most  good  teachers  of  language  and  liter- 
ature. Among  these,  may  be  mentioned,  Trench, 
On  t?ie  Study  of  Words ;  and  Glossary  qf  En* 
glish  Words;  and  Db  Yere,  Studies  in  English 
(N.  Y.,  18C7).  These  books  afford  many  hints 
which  the  teacher  may  use  to  enliven  the  study 
of  literature.  Teachers  should  also  be  familiar 
with  critical  essays  on  art,  and  introduce  them 
to  the  acquaintance  of  their  pupils;  these  consti- 
tute a  part  of  belles-lettres.  Such  are  Ruskin's 
Lectures  on  Art,  <}{  which  selections  have  been 
made  for  reading  (X.  Y.);  Winckklmann's  His- 
i/)ry  of  Ancient  Art  (Boston);  Lepsixo's  Laoc- 
oon  (Boston);  Jameson's  Sao-ed  and  Legendary 
Art  (Boston).  To  these  may  be  added  similar 
books  of  criticism  on  literary  art ;  such  as  those 
of  De  Quinckv,  I^wkll,  Emerson  ;  Hart's  Spen- 
ser and  the  Fairy  Queen  (N.  Y.,  1847);  Hud- 
son's Shakespeare  (Boston,  1851 — 6);  Wnrra's 
Sfiakespeare's  Scholar  (X.  Y.,1854);  Sciilegel's 
Lectures  on  Literature  (Phila.). 


BSLOIT  COLIiEGE;  at  Beloit,  Wi&,  w» 
founded  by  the  CongreeationaUstB,  in  1845.  In 
1874,  it  had  a  corps  of  11  instmcton,  146  stu- 
dents in  the  preparatory,  and  65  in  the  ooUegiote 
department,  and  a  library  of  about  9,000  volumeB. 
Its  productive  funds  amount  to  $120,000,  and 
the  value  of  its  grounds,  college  buildingB,  and 
apj)aratus,  to  890,000.  The  president  of  the  in- 
stitution is  (1876)  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.D. 

BENEDICTIKES.  Schools  of  tlie.  The 
monastic  order  founded  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nunia, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  occupies  t 
prominent  place  in  the  early  history  of  education 
m  Christian  Europe.  Parochial  and  communal 
schools  could  not  thrive  well  at  a  time  when  the 
people  at  large  felt  no  desire  for  education,  when 
the  number  of  teachers  was  so  small,  and  when 
the  few  schools  that  were  established,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  parish  churches,  had  to  suffer  so 
much  from  constant  wars.  The  education  offered 
by  the  Benedictine  order  was,  at  first.,  intended 
only  for  boys  who  were  to  enter  upon  a  monastic 
life.  According  to  the  fundamental  rule  of  the 
order,  the  separation  of  the  monk  from  the  worid 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible.  Boys,  called 
pueri  oblati,  wcr'  admitted  when  onJhr  five  yean 
of  age.  The  discij)line  was  strict.  The  rod  was 
used  to  punish  offenses  against  punctuality  and 
onler,  and  deficiencies  in  recitations;  more  seriom 
offenses  were  sometimes  punished  by  the  sooui^ 
Latin  was  a  prominent  part  of  the  instruction, 
and  almost  exclusively  the  language  of  conversi- 
tion.  Reading,  writing,  and  the  singing  of  psalms 
were  the  prominent  subjects  of  instruction ;  bat 
the  course  also  included  rhetoric,  dialectics,  aiitli- 
metic,  astronomy,  geography,  natural  science,  and 
medicine.  Special  attention  was  given  to  hiatoiy, 
as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  annals  and  chron- 
icles issued  from  the  Benedictine  convents.  A« 
few  schools  outside  of  the  Benedictine  convents 
could  be  foimd,  which  offered  equal  opportunitieB 
for  the  education  of  children,  the  monks  were 
soon  requested  to  admit  also  boys  not  devoted  to 
monastic  life.  These  applications  came  espedaflf 
from  noble  and  wealthy  families,  and  were  so 
numerous  that  it  was  soon  found  neoessary  to 
provide  special  rooms,  and  probably  also  special 
courses  of  instruction,  for  each  class  of  hoyi 
(scholce  intei'iores  and  exteriores).  —  The  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  branches  was  im- 
parted by  a  teacher  called  scholasticus ;  in  the 
larger  schools  and  for  higher  studies,  learned 
monks,  called  maglstri,  were  appointed,  under 
whose  direction  other  monks,  called  seniores, 
acted  as  assistant  teachers.  —  Many  convents  of 
the  Benedictine  nmis  had  similar  schools  for 
girls,  though  they  were  not  so  numerously  at- 
tended as  those  of  the  monks.  Sometimes  those 
schools  of  the  convents  also  admitted  boys. 
With  the  decay  of  the  Benedictine  order  theae 
schools  declined.  Convent  education,  after  th« 
12th  century,  did  not  retain  the  asoendencj 
which  it  had  formerly  enjoyed;  and  where  it  was 
still  preferred,  it  passed  to  a  large  extent  into  the 
hands  of  other  monastic  orders.  (See  C(»fyE!iT 
Schools.) 
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Among  the  most  famous  schools  of  the  Bene- 
dictineB,  were  Monte  Casino,  Bobbio,  Borne,  and 
Milan,  in  Italy;  Tours,  Corbie,  Fleury,  which  at 
one  time  had  5,000  students,  Clermont,  Ferri^res, 
Fontenay,  Reims,  Aniane,  Marmoutier,  Lobbes, 
in  France  and  B^^imi;  St.  Gall,  Beichenau, 
Fulda,  Fritzlar,  Hersfdd,  Mayenoe,  Treves, 
Prum,  Lorsch,  Weiaaenbuig,  Katisbon,  Salz- 
burg, Korvei,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
In  l!lngland,  St.  Peter's  Convent  at  Canterbury 
had  a  wide-spread  reputation,  through  'Faeodore 
of  Tarsus  and  his  companion  Lladrian.  The 
double  convent  of  Wcarmouth  and  Yarrow, 
which  was  found«i  in  673  by  Benedict  Biscop, 
^ve  to  western  teachers  the  learned  and  illustrious 
Sede.  (SeeBEDE.)  York,  which  owed  its  celebrity 
to  Egbert  and  Adelbert,  counted  among  its 
pupils  the  celebrated  Alcuin.  (See  Alciix.) 
TTiough  the  prominent  influence  which  the 
BenecSctines,  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  age, 
exercised  upon  the  education  of  Catholic  Euroixj, 
was  never  recovered,  they  still  continue  to  con- 
duct a  number  of  educational  institutions.  At 
present  (1876),  they  have  a  number  of  colleges 
and  gymnasia  in  the  United  States,  in  Austria, 
Switzerland,  and  several  other  countries. 

BXiNSKE,  Friedrich  Eduard,  an  ingenious 
German  writer  on  the  art  of  education,  was  born 
at  Berlin,  Febr.  17..  1798.    lie  studied  theology 
ami  philosophy  at  the  universities  of  Ilalle  and 
Berlin,  and  finally  decided  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  philosophy  in  order  to  reform  it.     He 
became  a  lecturer   (privatdocenl)  on  philosophy 
at  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1820,  and,  placing 
himself  wholly  upon  the  stand-point  of  empiri- 
dam  and  denying  the  possibility  of  a  priori  cogni- 
tions, at  once  boldly  attacked  the  system  of  Hegel 
who  at  that  time  was  all-powerful.    The  Prus- 
sian government,  in  1822,  deprived  him  of  the 
right  of   lecturing  at    the  university,  because 
M  the   minister    of    public    worship,     Alten- 
Btein,  personally  explained  to  him,  a  philosophy 
which  did  not  derive  everything  from  the  (ib- 
nolul^,  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  philosophy 
Ht  all.  Beneke  removed,  in  1824,  to  the  university 
of  Oottingen,  whence  he  returned,  in  1827,  to 
Beriin,  where  he  was  ajjpointed  after  the  death 
of  H^,  in  1832,  extraordinary  professor  of 
plulosophy.  He  suddenly  disappeared,  March  1., 
1854,  Mid  a  year  later  his  corpse  was  found  in  the 
OMal  at  Cbarlottenburg.  It  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained whether  he  committed  suicide,  or  whether 
"W  death  was  caused  by  an  accident.    Most  of 
themnnerous  works  of  Beneke  are  of  a  philosoph- 
ic character;     as  an   educational  writer,  he 
°^*n»e  first  known,  in  1835,  by  a  work,  entitled 
Thwry  (f  Edttcfition  and  Instruction  (Erzie- 
^^  und   Unterriclitslehre),  which  marie   a 
F^ound  impreasion  among  teachers  and  friends 
<«  education.      The  system  of  education  pro- 
I**^  by  him  is  based  exclusively  on  psychology, 
*^  be  claims  for  it  the  character  of  a  wholly 
^W^cal  science.    He  found  many  enthusiastic 
^*''*"^  one  of  whom,  Dressier  (in  Ilergang's 
^^l^dapOdie,  i,  p.  264),  says  of  him  :    All 
"''*'^  aduevemcntB  in  the  provmce  of  pedagogy 
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were  surpasBed  by  Beneke.  Through  him  the 
education  of  man  has  gained  a  character  which 
was  formerly  unknown  —  certainty  of  sucoesB. 
Previous  successes  were  accidental,  but  the  psy- 
chology of  Beneke  has  given  us  a  power  over 
nature  which  does  not  faD  behind  the  power  ex- 
ercised by  physicists  and  chemists.  The  number 
of  adherents  of  this  system  is  smaU,  though  the 
genius  of  Beneke  is  miiversally  acknowledged. 
Among  the  other  educational  works  of  Beneke, 
one  published  in  1H36,  and  entitled  Our  Uni' 
versifies  and  what  tliey  need,  attracted  great 
attention. 

BENEVOLENCE,  good-will,  general  and 
habitual  kindness  of  disposition  in  our  feelings^ 
not  only  toward  each  other,  but  toward  the  lower 
animals,  is  a  trait  of  cliaracter  which  should  re- 
ceive a  careful  cultivation  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  Cliildren,  in  general,  are  not  naturally 
benevolent.  Their  undevelojjed  syiiipatliies,  their 
active  propensities  and  love  of  sport,  and  their 
proneness  to  what  is  called  by  phrenologists  '*  de- 
btructiveness",  incline  them  to  acts  of  selfish* 
ness  and  cruelty.  In  order  to  check  this  tendency, 
their  sensibilities  sliould,  as  nmch  as  possible,  be 
arousal ;  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  harsh 
or  inconsiderate  treatment,  and  they  should  not 
only  read  and  hear  stories  tliat  awaken  their 
sympatliies,  but  should  be  maile  to  observe  ob- 
jects of  compassion  that  require  their  active  aid  j 
and  they  should  be  incitwl  and  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way  to  self-sacrifice  in  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  others,  in  their  conduct  toward 
each  other,  they  should  be  habituated  to  lay 
aside  their  resentments,  to  foigive  injuries,  to  put 
the  kindest  and  most  considerate  construction 
upon  the  acts  of  their  conipainons,  and  to  dismiss 
from  their  minds  all  suspicions  and  jealousies,  as 
well  as  all  distrust  that  is  not  based  upon  indis- 
putable facts.  The  quarrels  of  children  may  for 
this  purpose  become  the  means  of  wholesome 
discipline  in  instiiiction ;  since  the  disputants 
themselves  may  be  made  to  feel  the  desirability 
of  mutual  forbearance,  and  their  associates,  u^ 
being  brought  in  to  aid  in  reconcDing  them,  may 
be  impressed  with  the  beautiful  character  of  the 
peace-maker,  in  the  treatment  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals by  children,  there  is  much  occasion  for  this 
kind  of  training  ;  and  the  skillful  teacher  will  not 
fail  to  make  use  of  the  nmnerous  incidents  of 
school  life  to  impress  this  virtue  upon  the  child's 
character.     (See  Moral  Education.) 

BENGEL,  Johann  Albrecht,  a  celebrated 
German  theologian  and  educator  in  Wiirtemberg, 
was  l)()m  in  1687,  and  died  in  1752.  He  is 
chiefly  famous  as  a  theological  "WTiter,  being  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  i-epresenta- 
tives  of  German  pietism.  He  was,  from  1713  to 
1741,  a  very  successful  teacher  at  a  theological 
seminary  at  Denkendorf,  and  while  there  intro- 
duced many  educational  reforms.  Tlie  course  of 
studies  wliich  he  drew  up  for  his  school,  in  con- 
cert with  his  colleagues,  attracted  great  attention. 
From  an  educational  point  of  >'iew,  his  writings 
are  valuable  as  illustrating  the  peculiar  position 
which  pietism  occupies  in  the  history  of  German 
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pedagogy.    His  life  was  written  by  his  aon-in- 
tw,  Uh.  Burk. — See  also  Palmer,  Evangelische 

P&dagogik. 

BENTLET,  Bidiard,  considered  the  best 
classical  scholar  England  has  ever  produced,  was 
bom  at  Oulton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1662,  and 
died  at  Cambridge  in  1742.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  University,  but  subsequently,  while 
tutor  of  the  son  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  he  pursued 
his  classical  studies  at  Oxford.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  his  Dissertation  oii  tJie  Epistles 
of  PJialariSj  in  which,  in  controversy  with  the 
most  eminent  scholars  and  literary  men  of  his 
time,  he  proved  that  the  Epistles  were  spurious. 
"  This  was,"  says  Holland,  "the  first  great  literary 
war  in  England ;"  and  Bentley  showed  such  pro- 
found scholarship,  acute  criticism,  and  masterly 
logic,  that  he  not  ouly  vanquished  his  opponents, 
but  achieved  for  himself  a  reputation  throughout 
Europe.  In  1700,  he  was  appointed  Master  of 
Trinity  C/oUege,  (Cambridge,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death ;  but  his  arrogance  and  rapaci- 
ty involved  him  in  the  most  bitter  and  protracted 
quarrels  and  lawsuits,  and  at  one  time  came  near 
ignomiuiously  depriving  him  of  his  position.  Ho 
published  critical  editions  of  many  classical 
authors,  of  great  merit  and  value,  among  which 
his  Horace  was  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most 
popular.  His  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
(1732)  was,  however,  quite  unworthy  of  his  fame. 
His  edition  of  Homer  ne  did  not  live  to  complete. 
Bentley  did  a  most  valuable  service  not  only  to 
classical  scholarship,  but  to  historical  criticism, 
the  latter  of  which  he  established  on  a  new  basis. 
While  as  an  official  he  was  arbitrary,  exacting, 
and  severe,  in  private  life  he  was  courteous  and 
amiable.  —  See  T.  H.  Monk,  Li/e  of  Bentiey 

O;  Hartley  Coleridge,  Lives  of  Norffiera 
ies  (edited  by  his  brother,  London,  1852); 
De  Quixcey,  Essai/s  on  Philosophical  Winters, 
vol.  XL  (Boston,  1854.) 

BEBEA  COLLEGE,  at  Berea,  Ky.,  was 
founded  in  1858.  It  supplies  the  means  of  edu- 
cation to  students,  both  white  and  colored,  male 
and  female.  In  1875,  it  had  14  instructors  and 
271  students ;  of  the  latter,  157  were  males  and 
114  females ;  126  white,  and  145  colored.  Of  the 
colored  students,  67  were  females.  It  includes  a 
preparatory  and  a  collegiate  department.  All 
the  female  students  are  included  in  a  ladies'  de- 
partment, under  the  special  supervision  of  a  lady 
principal.  No  separate  course  of  study  is  ar- 
ranged for  females,  but  lx)th  sexes  recite  together 
whenever  their  studies  are  the  same.  There  is 
also  a  normal  department  with  a  special  course 
for  teachers;  also  a  commercial  course.  The 
college  is  well  supplied  with  api>aratus  and  lias 
a  hbrary  of  nearly  2,000  volumes.  The  college 
buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant,  particularly 
the  Lailies'  Hail,  erected  in  1873.  Rev.  E.  II. 
Fairchild  (1875)  is  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  annual  tuition  fee  is  SIO. 

BEBNHARDI,  Augiist  Ferdinand,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  schoolmen  of  Prussia  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  was  bom  in  17G9, 
in  Berlin,  and  died  in  1820.     Ho  became  a 


teacher  in  the  JWcrfric^  Tr<?r<fer  (Tymnastum,  m 
Berlin,  in  1791,  and  director  of  the  same  ist- 
stitution  in  1808.  In  the  same  year,  he  gave 
Pestalozzi's  method  of  teaching  ariUimetic  a  trial, 
enlarged  the  exercises,  and  finally  introduced 
it  into  his  school.  His  success  as  director  of 
the  cymnasium  was  remarkable,  the  number  c£ 
pupils  increasing  from  97  in  1808,  to  460  in  1812. 
Many  of  the  m^  distinguished  men  of  Prufloa 
proceeded  from  his  school.  He  found  no  time 
for  the  publication  of  lai^  works ;  but  some  of 
his  essays  and  lectures  have  been  published  irnder 
the  title  of  A  view  of  the  Organization  cf  ihe 
Learned  Scliools.  The  programmes  edited  by 
him  in  1809, 1810,  and  1811,  give  his  views  upon 
the  Number  J  importance^  a?id  relation  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  a  gymnasium,  also  on  the  First 
principles  of  method,  and  on  the  First  principles 
of  discipline.  In  later  essays,  published  from 
1814  to  1816,  he  gave  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
proper  course  of  studies  for  a  gymnasium ;  and 
the  ideas  which  he  developed  m  regard  to  this 
subject,  have  cained  for  him  the  reputation  (tf 
being  one  of  uie  best  writers  on  the  German 
gymnasia. 

BETHANY  COLLEGE,  at  Bethany,  W. 
Ta.,  was  established  in  1841  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Bap- 
tists, called  Disciples.  This  institution  had,  in 
1873,  a  corps  of  9  instructors,  and  123  students 
in  the  collegiate  department.  Its  producdvo 
funds  amount  to  $60,000,  and  the  value  of  tha 
college  property,  —  grounds,  buildings,  etc,  is 
estimated  at  $250,000.  The  president  of  the 
colle^  is  (1876)  W.  K.  Pendleton. 

BETHEL  COLLEGE,  at  Russelville,  Ky., 
was  founded  by  the  Bethel  Baptist  Association 
of  South-westeni  Kentucky,  in  1849,  as  a  high 
school ;  and,  in  1856,  it  was  chartered  as  a  col- 
lege. Its  successive  presidents  have  been  B.  T. 
Blewitt  to  1861 ;  Rev.  Geo.  Hunt,  from  1863  to 
1864;  Prof.  J.  W.  Rust,  from  1864  to  1868; 
Noah  K.  Davis,  from  1868  to  1873.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  college  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  Leslie  AVaggener,  as  chairman  of  ihe  faculty. 
In  the  winter  of  1861 — 2,  the  colle^  buildinga 
were  used  as  a  hospital  by  the  Confederate  forces 
lying  at  Bowling  Green.  The  endowment  funds 
amount  (1875)  to  ^85,000,  besides  which  it  has 
a  beneficiary  fund  of  about  $8,000,  and  its  real 
estate,  in  addition  to  the  college  buildings  and 
groimds,  is  valued  at  $85,000.  It  contains 
schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  English,  mental  science,  biblical  knowl- 
edge, and  theology,  in  which,  in  1874 — 5,  there 
wore  alx)ut  350  students ;  of  whom  97  were  in 
the  collegiate  department.  The  school  of  Elnglish 
is  very  complete,  affording  to  its  students  a 
knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  as  a 
basis  for  a  critical  knowledge  of  English  gram- 
mar and  literature.  The  tuition  fee  is  $60  per 
annum. 

BIBLE  (Gr.  pipMa,  books!,  the  sacred  scnp- 
tuivs  of  the  ('hristians.  AU  churches  which 
recognize  Christ  as  their  founder,  whatever  may 
be  their  denomination,  agree  in  r^arding  the 
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Bible  as  the  diyinely  in^^ied  book  which  con- 
tains the  tenets  of  Christian  belief  and  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.  The  Bible  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  the  0&/  and  the  New  Testament,  The 
former  is  regarded  as  holy  writ,  not  only  by 
Christians,  but  also  by  the  Jews.  There  is  not 
an  entire  agreement  in  reeard  to  the  number  of 
books  constituting  the  Old  Testament.  Several 
books  are  regarded  by  the  Catholic  Church  as 
belonging  to,  and  partaking  of,  the  inspired 
character  of  the  Scriptures,  which  Proteertants 
generally  regard  as  a  class  of  works  highly 
venerable  and  useful,  but  not  of  divine  ongiu. 
The  Catholic  Church  calls  these  books  deutero- 
canonical,  the  Protestants  apocryphal,  or,  collect- 
ively, the  Apocntphd'  The  New  Testament  is  the 
same  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  in  Protestant 
churches ;  but  one  Christian  sect,  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  recognizes,  in  addition  to  the  books  ac- 
cepted by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a 
number  of  others  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  though  accepting  the 
same  books  as  the  sources  of  divine  truth,  differ 
widely  in  the  interpretation  of  their  contents. 
Most  of  the  biblical  Protestants  regard  the  Bible 
as  the  only  source  of  Christian  faith,  and  main- 
tain that,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  in  regard  to  some  particular  doctrines, 
the  great  fimdamcntal  truths  of  Christianity  are 
set  rorth  in  it  so  clearly,  as  to  supersede  fully 
the  need  of  anv  other  standard  oi  faith.  The 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that 
the  Bible  was  not  ffiven  b^  God  to  man  to  be  the 
only  guide  for  the  formation  of  his  religious  be- 
lief, but  that,  for  that  purpose,  an  infallible 
dmrch  was  instituted,  whose  office  it  is  to  ex- 
plain to  the  faithful  the  true  meaning  of  tho 
KUe. 

From  the  different  position  which  these  two 

large  denominations  of  Christians  assume  in  re- 

ga^  to  the  Bible,  it  follows  that  they  must  teach 

a  different  way  of  using  it.  Thus,  the  Protestant 

churches  consider  it  a  matter  of  prime  import- 

SDce  that  every  child  should  become  acquamted 

with  the  Bible  as  the  only  infallible  source  of  the 

pore  word  of  God,  and  snould  learn,  as  soon  as 

pQsible,  to  read  and  understand  it;  while  the 

C^ktholic  Church  enjoins  upon  its  members  to 

keep  constantly  in  mind,  in  reading  the  Bible, 

^t  only  the  infallible  church  possesses  the  key 

to  itB  true  meaning.    The  Protestant  churches 

^meBtly  desire  that  the  Bible  should  be  placed  in 

the  bands  of  every  Christian ;   and  they  have, 

*^^wfore,  founded  in  all  Protestant  countries 

^^  Societies y  designed  to  cany  out  this  object, 

WW  thus  have  already  fully  succeeded  in  mak- 

njg  the  Bible  the  most  widely  circulated  book  in 

«e  world.    The  Catholic  Church  prefers  the  use 

^annotated  Bibles,  or  of  selections  from  the 

™ie,  to  that  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  and 

^fj^nt    When,  in  the  tiiirteenth  century,  the 

AJbtoenaeg  translated  the  Bible  into  their  ver- 

JJJ^  languages,  and  referred  their  members  to 

?*6  text  of  the  Bible  as  contradicting  the  teach- 

^  of  the  church,  the  synod  of  Toulousei  in 


1229,  forbade  laymen  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular  language ;  and,  in  modem  times,  the 
efforts  of  the  Bible  societies  have  been  repeatedly 
condemned  by  the  popes.  In  Protestant  coun- 
tries, the  reading  of  the  Bible  has  been  a  veiy 
prominent  agent  in  the  development  of  public 
education.  The  Bible  having  become,  through 
Luther  and  other  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  principal  book  for  the  church  and  the 
home-circle,  the  instruction  of  children  in  this 
book  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  popular  education.  Children  were 
taught  to  read  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  peruse  the  Bible  ;  and  instruction  in  the  dog- 
matic tenets  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  history,  geography,  and  other  branches, 
was  secondary  to  the  reatling  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, In  process  of  time,  the  relation  of  Bible 
reading  to  other  branches  of  education  became 
greatly  modified ;  but,  wherever  public  schools 
still  have  a  distinctively  Protestant  character,  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  is  retained  as  a  special 
branch  of  instruction.  Protestant  educators  dif- 
fer in  regard  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  pref- 
erable to  place  the  entire  Bible,  or  only  editions 
specially  abridged  for  the  use  of  children  (school- 
bibles),  into  the  hands  of  the  pupUs.  Botn views 
have  found  able  advocates ;  but  the  use  of  the 
entire  Bible  has  thus  far  been  favored  by  the 
legislation  of  most  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Eu- 
rope. On  the  other  hand,  educators  have  generally 
agreed  in  recommending  to  teachers  not  to  re- 
quire the  entire  Bible  to  be  read  consecutively 
by  the  pupils ;  but  to  leave  out  those  portions 
which  are  either  inappropriate  or  too  difficult  for 
children. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment 
into  schools,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  use  of  bib- 
lical  historio"-  and  selections  from  the  Bible. 
Kecent  Catholic  works  on  education  express  the 
wish,  that  to  the  reading  of  suitable  selections 
from  the  Bible  greater  prominence  should  be 
given  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  See 
KoLFi^s  &  Pfister,  Real-Encyclopddie  des  Er* 
ziehungs'  unci  Unterrichtsiresens  -nach  'katlio- 
lisdien  PHncipien,  art.  Bibel. 

Bible  Question. — In  the  United  States,  the  pub- 
lic schools  arc  of  an  undenominational  character, 
being  intended  to  receive  children  of  all  kinds  of 
religious  belief  or  unbelief.  The  question  whether 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  retained  in 
the  public  schools,  has  been  and  still  is  the  sub- 
ject of  animated  discussion  and  agitation.  The 
decision  of  this  Question  is  mostly  left  to  the 
local  boards  of  education,  which  may  prescribe, 
allow,  or  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  The 
legislation  of  several  of  the  states  of  the  Union  pro- 
vides, however,  that  no  ordinance  shall  be  passed 
by  any  local  board  of  education  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  Bible.  The  majority  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  etill  favor  the  reading  of  the 
Bibb,  though  some  of  the  most  prominent  cler- 
gymen have,  of  late,  taken  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  request  the  cmldren  of  Cath- 
olics, Jews,  or  Non-Christians  to  take  part  in  re- 
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tiflioas  exercises  to  which  their  parents  object. 
Se  GathoHcB  and  .Jews,  together  with  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Christianity,  generally  demand  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  In  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  a  resolution  by  the  board  of 
education  forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools,  1^,  in  1 809,  to  a  legal  contest 
which  lasted  four  years.  The  superior  court  of 
Cincinnati,  in  1H70,  decided  against  the  board  of 
education;  but  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  in 
June  1873,  reversed  this  judgment,  and  sus- 
tained the  Cincinnati  board  of  education.  The 
school  board  of  Chicago,  in  1875,  followed  the 
example  of  Cincinnati,  and  forbade  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  The  question 
has  also  been  V(»heniently  agitated  in  the  city  of 
"New  York. — See  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schxxjia; 
AnjumeiUs  in  tfie  atae  of  John  D.  Minor  et  al. 
versus  the  Bofird  of  Edmuition  of  the  Citif  if 
Cincinnati  et  nl.  ((Mncinnati.  1870)  ;  Bourne, 
Jlistori/  of  the  Public  Sc/i/H)l  Societif  (X.  Y., 
1 870)  ;  B()F>5K,  Public  Edncntion  in  the  Citf/  cf 
Xeic  York  (New  York,  18G9);  T.  H.  Huxley, 
Tfie  School  norm  Is,  in  Critiques  und  Addresses 
(liondon,  and  N.  Y.,  1873);  (irimke,  Use  of  the 
Bible  in  (junmon  Educ<ition,  in  Amer.  Anncds 
(f  E>luottion,  vol.  III.  (1833),  and  The  Bible  as 
a  Cbtss  B(X)k,  in  Addresses  (1831.) 

BIBLE  HISTOBT,  or  BibUcal  History. 
The  connecteil  history  of  the  events  narrated  in 
the  Bible  is  in  many  schools,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  a  part  of  the  prescribed  religious  in- 
struction. The  method  of  teachini^  it  greatly 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  scholars. 
While  children  of  the  primary  grade  are  taught 
only  the  most  notable  events  of  sacred  history, 
in  language  adapted  to  their  ace,  more  advanced 
students  are  introduced  into  a  full  understanding 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  compilation  of  text-books 
for  this  study,  the  authors  have  sometimes 
endeavored  to  give  the  whole  narrative  as  much 
as  uuesible  in  uie  words  of  the  Bible,  so  as  to 
make  the  book,  in  fact,  an  abridgment  of  the 
Bible.  Others  liave  deemed  it  better  to  pay  leas 
attention  to  retaining  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  to  making  the  sub- 
ject as  interesting,  attractive,  and  inteUigible  to 
children  as  possible.  Germany,  where  Biblical 
history  (Biblische  GeschicfUe)  is  generally  adop 
ted  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  m 
public  schools  of  various  grades,  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive literature  on  the  subject,  including  many 
manujils  for  teachers.  Of  scientific  theology, 
Bible  liistory  forms  an  essential  j>art,  and  is  di- 
vided, like  the  Bible  itself,  into  two  sections,  the 
histoiy  of  the  Old,  and  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
exegetieal  and  historical  theology,  explaining,  on 
the  one  han«l,  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  treating  and  elucidating  them 
the  same  as  any  other  historical  subject. 

Bible  hlstoiy  may  also  be  vieweil  as  a  history 
of  the  volume  contaiiung  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Christian  chureh.  In  this  sense,  it  treats  of 
the  origin  of  the  several  books  composing  the 
Bible,  and  of  their  collection  m  the  canon.    The 


works  treating  of  this  subject  are  generally  en- 
titled Introductions  to  ike  Bible;  but  a  number 
of  prominent  theologians,  rejocthig  this  title  ae 
unsuitable,  have  treated  of  this  subject  under 
the  heading.  History  of  the  Bible,  or  History  qf 
ttie  Bibliccd  Revelation,  The  most  noted  woiis 
of  this  class  are:  Reuss,  Die  GeschicfUe  der  heil. 
ScJinften  des  N.  T,  (1853,  3d.  edit  1860);  GcE- 
RicKE,  (resamintgeschiclite  desN.  T.  (Leip.,1854): 
Haneberg,  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  bibli' 
schen  Cffenbaruti//  (Ratisbon,  1850). 

BIBrCH,  as  the  name  of  the  tree  from  which 
rods  or  twigs  were  formerly  obtained  for  the  in- 
fliction of  corporal  punishment,  is  often  used  as 
denoting  this  spec^ies  of  punishment;  and  the 
tree  is  frequently  re'ferred  to  in  connection  with 
school-keeping  in  the  olden  time.  Shakeq)eare 
speaks  of  tlie  **  threatening  ti^igs  of  birch";  and 
•rShenstone,  in  The  Sclioolmistress,  thus  refers 
to  the  tree  and  its  connection  witii  school-man- 
agement : 

''And  all  in  Biglit  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree. 
Which  l^antiiiK  near  her  little  dome  did  stow, 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Tliongh  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow, 
And  work  the  simplo  vassals  mickle  woe; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shuddered,  and  their  pulse  beat  low, 
And  asUipy  look'd,  they  found  their  norror  grew, 
Aud  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  ^w." 

Doubtless,  the  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the 
twigs  of  the  birch  made  them,  before  tne  intro- 
du(%on  of  the  rattan,  very  useful  implements 
for  the  punxjse  of  school  chastisement.  (See 
Corporal  punishment.) 

BLACKBOABD,  an  important  piece  of 
school  apparatus  now  in  use  in  all  claiBseB  and 
grades  of  schools.  It  is  generally  constructed  of 
wood,  and  is  either  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
room,  or  made  to  stand  on  an  easel  or  revolve  in 
a  frame.  Instead  of  blackboards,  wall  slates  aie 
now  very  frequently  used,  which,  although  much 
more  ex|)ensive,  are  to  be  preferred  on  aocount 
of  their  durability.  Sometimes,  a  portion  of  the 
wall  itself  is  painted  black,  or  covered  with 
liquid  slaiin(f,  lor  this  purpose ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  kind  of  slated  clotli  is  manufactured, 
which  being  attached  to  the  wall  answers  eveiy 
purpose  of  a  blackboard. 

Ijie  blackboard  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  in 
giving  his  instruction  or  explanations  to  the 
whole  school  or  class,  should,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, be  placed  near  his  desk  and  in  front  of 
the  pupils.  It  is  a  great  advantage  also  to  have 
sufficient  blactkboanf  surface  to  admit  of  its  use 
by  all  the  pupils  of  a  class,  or  by  sections  of  it. 
I'his  is  e8)x?cially  desirable  in  higher  instruction; 
but  even  in  elementary  district  schools  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  desirable.  Some  of  the  pupils 
of  a  school  can  be  employed  in  writing,  drawmg, 
or  working  out  aiithmetical  problems  on  the 
blackboards,  while  others  are  engaged  in  oral  rec- 
itation. There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  in- 
struction, or  any  kind  of  teaching,  from  the  ob- 
ject lesson  of  Uie  primary  school  to  the  lecture 
of  the  coll(^  professor,  in  which  the  me  of  the 
blackboard  is  not  found  to  be  almost  indispeii- 
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sable.  In  teaching  mathematios,  it  has  an  eepe- 
cial  valae.  Scarcely  a  teacher,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  most  remote  country  school-house, 
woold  think  of  teaching  arithmetic  without  a 
blackboard.  But  it  is  a  most  important  aid 
also  in  teaching  writing,  drawing,  geography, 
srammar,  composition,  history,  and  music ;  in- 
deed, in  every  thing  tha!)  admits  of,  or  requires, 
an  ocular  demonstration  addressed  to  a  large 
number  of  pupils.  Blackboard  drawing  can  be 
made  very  instructive  and  interesting,  particu- 
larly when  crayons  of  diff  jront  colors  are  used. 
In  some  schools  this  kind  of  drawing  is  carried 
to  great  perfection.  MapKlrawing,  or  rapid 
map-sketching,  on  the  blackboard,  is  also  very 
usdPul  in  teaching  geography.  Recitations  on 
this  subject  mayl)e  conducted  by  this  means. 
One  of  the  pupils  draws  the  outline  of  the  state 
or  country  which  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson ; 
another  fills  in  the  rivers ;  the  next,  the  cities, 
etc..  till  the  map  is  complete.  As  the  study  of 
maps  depends  so  largely  on  the  proper  and  at- 
tentive ui>e  of  the  eye.  tWs  niethoi  of  blackboard 
instruction  cannot  fail  to  be  (juite  effective. 

Blackboard  illustration  will  alsa  prove  very 
effective  in  the  oral  teaching,  by  a  series  of  les- 
sons or  lectures,  of  abstract  subjects  other  than 
mathematics,  such  as  logic,  metaphysics,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  etc.  By  this  means  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  subject,  with 
their  exact  logical  relations,  are  pres3nted  to  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  and  a  much  stronger, 
clearer  and  more  durable  impression  is  thus 
made.  For  an  excellent  example  of  this  kind 
of  teaching,  see  Mark  Hopkins,  Ati  Outline 
Study  (f  Man  (New  York,  1876).  See  also 
W.  A.  Alcott,  iSlafe  and  Bltckhoard  Ecf^rcises; 
Wktkisrsuam,  School  Economy  (Philadelphia, 
1868). 

BLACKBURN  UinVEBSITY,  at  Carhn- 
Tille,  DL,  was  organized  in  1867,  by  the  Presby- 
terians. It  has  a  preparatory,  a  collegiate,  an 
eclectic,  a  scientific,  and  a  theological  course,  to 
which  both  sexes  are  admitted  on  equal  terms, 
and  receive  the  same  honorary  degrees  on  the 
completion  of  the  course  pursued.  There  were, 
in  1873,  257  students,  of  whom  141  belonged  to 
the  preparatory  and  116  to  ^e  collegiate  deoart- 
ment ;  and  the  corps  of  instructors  numbered  13, 
exclusive  of  4  endowed  professorships.  The  value 
of  its  grounds,  buildings*  etc.  is  $90,000 ;  and  its 
productive  endowment  $90,000.  The  president 
of  the  institution  is  (1876)  Rev.  J.  W.  Barby, 
D.I).    The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $25. 

BlilNDy  Educatiozi  of  the.  The  blind 
constitute,  in  every  country,  a  numerous  class  of 
afflicted  persons  for  whom  special  instruction  is 
needed.  Blindness,  or  loss  of  sight,  is  either  con- 
genital, or  is  caused  by  accident  or  disease  oc- 
curring after  birth.  ITie  statistics  of  different 
countries  show  that  the  number  of  blind  persons 
in  all  ages  has  been  quite  large ;  and,  in  modem 
times,  &is  has  led  to  considerable  effort  with  the 
Tiew  to  afford  to  these  unfortmiates  the  means 
ol  education,  not  only  for  their  mental  improve- 
ment, but  to  train  them  to  independent  support, 


so  that  they  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  pauper  class, 
and  be  enabled  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  niunber  of 
blind  persons  as  compared  with  the  population 
in  different  countries.  Thus,  accordmg  to  the 
census  of  1870,  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  was  20,320,  or  1  in  1900  of 
the  population.  In  England  and  Wales,  the 
proportion  is  reported  as  1  to  1,037  ;  in  France, 
1  to  938 ;  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  1  to  800 ;  in 
Iceland,  1  to  300 ;  and  in  >^t,  1  to  200.  In 
all  countries,  the  number  oi  males  among  the 
blind  exceeds  that  of  the  females ;  and,  in  the 
United  States,  about  one  half  of  the  blind  are 
over  48  years  of  age.  The  proportion  of  those 
bom  blinri  to  tliose  who  become  so  aft<.'r  birth  is 
quite  small. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  a  certain  de- 
gree of  reverence  for  the  blind,  to  some  of  whom 
they  attributed  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Middle  Ages  that  any  provision  was 
made  for  their  care  and  protection  ;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  modem  times  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  education,  "^rhe  ITospice  des  Quimf- 
Vinffta  (Hospital  for  the  800),  in  Paris,  founded 
by  Louis  TX.  in  1260,  is  sup[X)sed  to  be  the  first 
public  asylum  established  for  the  blind,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  French  king  Ikjing  to  provide  a  re- 
treat for  the  soldiers  of  his  army  who  had  l<«t 
their  eyes  in  Kgypt,  during  the  crusiuie  wliich  he 
led  against  the  Moslems.  This  institution  still 
exists,  and  lias  an  annual  income  of  J^HO.OOO.  It 
is,  however,  as  it  was  originally,  only  an  asylum, 
affording  no  means  of  instmction ;  indeed,  it  was 
not  until  the  16th  century  that  any  pi-ocesses 
were  devised  for  this  purpose.  But  little  was  ac- 
complished in  this  direction  till  1784,  when  V'a- 
lentm  Haiiy,  incited  by  the  example  of  the  abbe 
de  I'Kpee  in  connection  with  the  education  of 
deaf-nmtes,  commenced  his  exertions  to  find  an 
efficient  method  for  teaching  the  blind.  Having 
succeeded  with  a  few  individuals,  by  the  use  of 
raised  letters,  he  opened  a  small  school,  which  in 
1791  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  afterward  became  the  RoyaL  InsU- 
tntion  for  Hue  Blind,  lie  subsequently  founded 
institutions  for  the  blind  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
at  Berhn.  About  the  same  time,  similar  insti- 
tutions were  established  in  England  and  Scoitr- 
land  ;  and,  after  the  example  of  that  at  Berlin, 
in  uiany  of  the  cities  of  Germany.  There  are 
now  16  public  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land, the  oldest  of  which  is  the  School  for  me 
Blind,  in  Liverpool,  founded  in  1791 ;  4  in  Scot- 
land, of  which  the  Asylum  for  Industrious 
Blind,  in  Edinbui^h.  was  founded  in  1 793  ;  and 
4  in  Ireland,  the  oldest  being  the  Richmond 
NntionAtl  Institution,  in  Dublin,  fomided  in  1810. 
In  London,  23  private  institutions  have  been 
established  by  charitable  endowments.  l''ranco 
has  13  schools  for  the  blind.  Ix^ides  the  Hospice 
lies  Quiuzc '  Vinf/ts.  There  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  institutions  for  tlie  blind  in  (iermauy, 
of  which  the  oldest  is  tliat  conmienced  at  Herliii, 
in  1806,  by  Ilaiiy.  The  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland   have  similar  institutions.    In 
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tW  Netbeikad*  they  •rempporteil  entirely  by 
(dontaiT RibBCTipiioD.  In Belgium.ui asylum forj 
the  blind  it  aid  to  hare  been  founded  at  Bni^es 
ID  1305:  bot  tbe  firet  scboul  wx  opened  at  Bnis- 
seliilllr>33.  laSptun.  there  are  two  iDStitutions 
for  tbe  blind,  one  at  Madri'l.  and  the  other  at 
ItucekNW.  There  ai«  aim  institutioiu  of  tbe 
kind  in  Italy,  and  a  school  (or  tbe  instruction  of 
tbe  Mind  at  Rio  Janeiro,  commenced  in  IH^.  I 
TV  fiist  in^tatioo  for  tbe  Uind  in  tbe  United  | 


f^tates — tbe  Fei^ina  Institution  at  Boston,  mn 
chattetcd  in  1839.  bat  not  opened  till  Angnt 
lKi2.  It  was  named  after  Col.  Thoinaa  U. 
Perkina.  who  gave  hi*  maiwion  for  ita  accoiD' 
modaiion.  It  was  nnder  tbe  direction  of  Dr. 
Samuel  <t.  Howe  until  bis  death  in  1876.  11k 
New  York  InstilntioD  for  the  Blind  was  opened 
March  15..1i'32.  The  following  t«ble  of  itatjt- 
tic8  has  been  compiled  frmn  tM  Beport  of  tlie 
U.  t?.  Biman  of  Editcation  for  18T5. 


Institatians  for  the  Blind  in  tbe  1Tnit«d  States. 


■■If-  »».   unit  it- 'III 


Dumli,  and  Blind.  TtlUdrga.  .Ma.. . 

n  nf  Ihr  Blirirt   .        UItU  B^wk.  irk.. 

OjkUnd.Cal 


lut.  for  t)tt 
IMU  for  Edc 

lutt.  for  Ucif  and  Dumb,  ai 
Gtotgii  Acadeiiir  for  ihf  I 
Iiwt.  fi.r  the  Edncitioo  of  t 
IfuL  («T  Ihc  Education  of  U 
Iowa  CAiUtfe  tor  tbe  Blind 
KaoM"  Sule  iMiod  A'jlun 
AtylDio  for  the  Edacatiwn  'if  tb«  Blind 
last,  for  Ike  F^aettiaa  uf  Ihc  Btind . 
InM.  for  the  ImnmetioB  nf  ibe  Blind 
lD«t.  for  Colored  Blind  aad  DfafOI. 
Fftkin*  liwi.  and  Maw.  Asylum 
IDOI.  fur  Deaf  and  INjmh,  mil  BliiHl 
luL  fur  [>eaf  and  [lumh.and  Blind. 

Ivlholiua  for  the  Blind 

laM.furtbeEdn'^ationofthemiiid. 

State  iMtltution  for  the  Blind 

K.  r.  Inrtitatkn  fur  tbe  Blind 

Int.  for  (be  Deaf.  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Intt.  tor  Education  of  Ifae  Blind  . . 

<h«gon  Iniitilote  for  the  Blind 

IntL  tiir  Inatruclionoftbe  Hind... . 
lart.  (or  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  and  Blind. 
Ttnnctuee  School  for  the  Blind. .... 

Texas  Inntitale  for  ttie  Blind 

Inat-  lor  Deaf  and  DoDib.  and  Blind. 
Inrt.  for  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  and  Blind, 
■not.  for  Education  of  tbe  Blind 
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Jacksonville, 
Indianapolis, 
Vinton,  lor  - 

LoDlKville,  k' 
Baton  Ruuse.  L 
Baltimore,  Md.. 
Baltimore,  lid.. 
UaxB.. 


-I    IMT    Stole! 
!|   iMi;    State! 


IMl    Slate 

1"7!    SUtc 

l"^   Coqioratian. 


t,Mich 


BaUvii 


t,  Minn. 
Mi«... 
>ni!,Uo.. 


.1  1153  Tru*tee»., 

ImW  Stale 3Z 

.     1S52  Stale KS 

ls.'>l  »%Uti. 


N.  Y.. 


.  S.  V... 

Raleigh,  X.  C 

CDlambiLi,0 

Plulad'elphia,  Pa.'! 
Spartaabnis.  S.  C. 
S'aahville.  Teon.. , 
Ao8Un.Tei.... 
Stannlon,V.  .. 
Romner,  W.  Vi 
JanesvUle,  Wa 


1831  Corporal 

1K61  State... 

]x37  Slate... 

1873  SUIe... 

1833  I 


From  the  above  table  it  will  he  seen  that  there  '. 
arc  29  institutions,  either  exclusively  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. orfor  tlist  of  the  hlimt  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb:  and  thai,  since  lr<3'i,  when  the 
New  York  and  Bueton  iiiKlitiitioiut  went  into 
operation,  about  T.5(Kt  bliiid  [leraons  Lave  re- 
ceive-1  iiistruition  ;  also,  that.in  IHT-l.  the  amount 
■jf  >iate  Htid  municl)>id  ajii>roprialioiiH  for  the 
i-iijijvirt  of  thi-H.'  iii^tilutioiiH  was  ui>w.inl  of 
9'.  lli.iiiiii.aEiil  that  the  amount  of  minu-y  invented 
ill  irriiuti'l/^.  Iiuililiiipi.  etc..  Iieloi^iiig  to  them,  is 
iiiiin.'  titan  ?4..*>lll).(HMI.  It  is  iiii  inlcrcsliii^;  fact ; 
also  tliat  Tl  of  these  eatablislinients  are  purely  ; 
Kate  institutions. 

M-lliixh  rf  Inntrurtiiai. — An  institution  for 
tbe  lilinil  should  comprehend  three  schools,  or  de- 
liartiiieiits :  tiaiuely.  the  lil^riiri/  ili'/iiirlnii-ril,  or 
il  1^  music,  and  thi 


cirald 


1841  Corpora  Hod.  ITS 

,i  ISM  iSlate — 

I  1839  Stale :  J08 

I  1870  'SUte. 29 

I  IHaO  jSlale 136 

the  branches  which  are  usually  taught,  in  the 
in  and  hiuh  schools,  to  the  seeing;  tbe  prin- 
ditTcrence  beiutf  in  the  apparatus  and  metb- 
niiToyed.  Instead  of  the  black- 
huard.  wall-maps,  elate  and  pencil,  and  pen  and 
ink,  then'  arv  cniployi-d  topogTB]>hical  maps,  em- 
Ivissetl  biKiks.  slates  with  movable  type  to  repre- 
sent numeraU  and  algebraic  signs,  geometrical 
canls  wiih  fi);urt«  in  relief,  metal  tablets  for  tan- 
gillie  writintr.  acconliiijt  to  the  New  York  point 
svsteu). — also  for  the  New  York  system  of  upba- 
bctic  wriiiiig  and  musical  notation. 

The  first  e£ForlB  to  instruct  the  blind  found 
expression  in  an  attempt  to  teach  tbem  how  to 
r<-ad  liy  means  of  the  fingers.  Many  alpbabeli 
in  relief  have  been  devised,  bnt  all  may  be  in- 
'luded  iu  two  classes:  (1)  Those   composed  of 


iluslri'il  xrlit^J,     Tliis  on-'niiizaliou  i 
in  oriier  to  give  the  iP'neral  inBlroc 
everv  child  needs,  and  also  KiK'h  b]»-c. 
as  blindness  rendctv 
department,  tbe  cou 


lines,  fumiing  the  ordinary  capital  or  small  kt- 
cssenlial.  tet^  in  tlieir  original  form,  or  in  some  modific*- 
on  whieh  tion  of  it:  (2]  niose  in  whid)  the  letters  are 
1  training  fi>niitil  of  mised  points,  or  dots,  in  no  nxpect 
le  literary  ifa.'nililing  the  orlinaiy  letters,  and  called  the 
includes.  yxKtf/  tilpfuthel.    lliefle  can  be  both  printed  and 
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wntten  in  a  tangible  form.  The  use  of  line  let- 
ter text-books  in  claaseB  is  Veiy  limited,  from  the 
fact  that  a  claasification  according  to  reading 
ability  differs  entirely  from  that  based  upon 
mental  capacity  and  attainments.  For  this 
reason,  the  instruction  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments is  chiefly  oral. 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  in  music  is  of 
paramount  importance.  It  develops  and  refines 
the  taste,  promotes  general  culture,  affords  con- 
stant and  inexhaustible  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  respectable  support.  The  musical 
Gourse  of  instruction  comprises  voice  lessons, 
part  and  chorus  singing,  lessons  and  practice  in 
piano  and  organ  playing,  and  a  thorough  course 
of  teaching  and  training  in  the  tuning  of  pianos. 
Blind  org^iists,  teachers  of  the  piano,  and  piano- 
tuners  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  comitry. 
One  of  the  best  tuners  employed  by  Steinway  & 
Sods,  the  celebrated  piano-forte  makers  of  New 
York,  is  totally  blind.  Heretofore,  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction  has  been  exclusively  oral ; 
but  there  is  now  in  press  a  piano  instruction 
book,  in  the  New  York  point  system  of  musical 
notaiivu,  by  which  the  blind  pupil  may  learn  by 
finger-reading  from  the  printed  or  written  page. 

iTie  importance  of  mechanical  traininf/y  in 
comparison  with  other  branches  of  instruction, 
in  the  education  of  the  blind,  is  a  matter  of  vital 
interest.  Some  are  of  opinion  tliat  instruction 
in  trades  is  of  the  first  importance ;  others  give 
it  simply  a  place  co-ordinate  with  other  depart- 
ments of  teaching ;  while  still  others  attach  the 
chief  importance  to  such  branches  as  lead  to 
those  employments  in  which  skilled  manual  oper- 
ations are  required;  The  latter  position  cannot 
be  maintained,  since  in  all  such  operations  the 
guidance  of  the  eye  is  more  or  less  essential  to 
perfection  and  dexterity  of  manipulation;  hx)m 
which  fact  it  is  obvious  that  purely  mechanical 
pursuits  are  not  neceflsarily  the  best  adapted  to 
tlioee  who  are  deprived  of  sicht.  This  being  so, 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  rest  the  education  of  the 
younc  blind,  and  the  prospects  of  their  future 
uaefiuness  and  welfare,  exclusively  upon  such 
employments.  The  true  plan  is  to  give  manual 
pursuits  such  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  education 
as  is  required  by  the  conditions  which  blindness 
imposes.  ITie  training  of  the  young  blind  in 
one  or  more  industriaJ  occupations  should  be 
rigidly  enforced,  not  because  such  employments 
furnish  the  only,  the  best,  or  the  most  available 
means  of  future  support,  but  because  such  train- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  head  and  the  hand  in 
watk.  are  necessaiy  to  the  proper  education  of 
every  pupil.  Thus,  manual  training  is  made  the 
means  to  an  end,  but  not  the  end  itself.  Male 
pupils  are  taught  to  make  brooms,  mats,  mat- 
treasea,  and  brushes ;  to  put  cane  bottoms  into 
chairs  ;  and  to  perform  other  handicraft  labors. ' 
Female  pupils  are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  and  cro- ' 
<het^  to  use  the  sewing  and  knitting  machine, , 
and  to  work  a  great  variety  of  articles  useful 
and  ornamental.  | 

Oovemment  and  Discipline. — From  necessity, 
the  pupils  board  and  lodge  at  the  institution ; 


and,  consequently,  the  government  is  twofold : 
{\)  that  of  a  large  and  well-ordered  family ;  and 
(2)  that  of  a  thoroughly  organized  school  The 
rules  are  such  only  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the 
easy  and  effective  performance  of  the  many  kinds 
of  work  which  are  carried  on  in  the  different 
departments.  In  all  well-regulated  schools,  the 
male  and  female  pupils  are  effectually  separated 
except  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  and  all 
communication  is  prohibited.  The  co-education, 
of  the  sexes  is  conmion  to  all  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country,  except  those  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  The  institutions  are  not  de- 
nominational, each  pupil  being  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  particular  church  and  Sunday  school 
which  are  chosen  by  jmrents,  guardians,  or 
friendfi.  Discipline  is  maintained  in  the  New 
York,  Boston,  and  some  other  schools,  entirely 
by  moral  means,  no  recourse  being  ever  hJad  to 
corporal  punishment. 

ot/siems  of  Printing  and  Notation. — Tangible 
letters  were  first  constructed  in  the  18th  cent- 
ury; afterward,  the  noted  blind  pianist,  Theresa 
von  Paradis,  of  Vienna,  represented  musical 
notes  with  pins  on  a  cushion,  from  which  her 
friend  Haiiy  conceived  the  idea  of  embossing 
letters  on  paper.  The  first  book  in  relief  print- 
ing was,  it  is  believed,  ITaiiy's  Essai  sur  l edu- 
cation des  aveugles  (Paris,  1786).  The  first 
book  in  English  printed  in  relief  was  issued  by 
James  Gall.of  Kdinburgh,  in  1827;  and  two  years 
afterward,  he  introduced  relief  printing  in  Lon- 
rlon.  His  alphabet  consisted  of  the  ordinary 
English  lower-case  letters  reduced  to  straight 
lines  and  angles.  In  1832,  Dr.  Fry  obtained  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Scotland 
tor  the  best  alphabet  and  method  of  printing 
for  the  blind.  This  alphabet  consisted  of  the 
Roman  capitals  simplified,  and  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  used  formerly  in  Philadelphia.  A 
stenographic  alphabet,  invented  by  Mr.  Lucas,  of 
Bristol,  England,  is  used  in  some  of  the  schools 
of  that  country.  A  few  years  later,  a  phonetic 
alphabet  was  invented  by  Mr.  Frere  and  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  English  schools.  In  1847, 
a  simplified  alphabet,  the  letters  of  which  con- 
sisted of  lines,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Moon.  This 
alphabet  has  been  used  in  many  schools.  The  al- 
phabet forming  the  system  of  tangible  point- 
printing,  was,  about  1839,  introduced  into  the 
imi>eriiu  institution  for  the  blind  in  Paris,  by  M. 
Braille ;  and  has  been  extensively  used  in  the 
schools  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  A 
system  of  point  writing  and  printing  has  been  de- 
vised by  William  B,  Wait,  superintendent  of  the 
Xew  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  is  now 
used  in  nearly  all  the  American  institutions.  This 
system  has  also  been  applied  to  musical  notation. 
SjTstemsof  notation  in  raised  characters  have  also 
been  invented  by  Rousseau,Guadet,  and  Mahoney. 
See  Reports  of  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1872,  -3.  and  -4  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
(W.  B.  Wait,  Cor.  Sec.);  also  the  publications 
of  the  American  Bible  Society .  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing-House  for  the  Blind. 
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',  Karl  Justus,  an  eminent 
German  €«(iucaitor  anii  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  the 
iirander  and  for  manv  veare  the  director  of  a 
otskrlmted  educational  institute,  called  after  him 
Bktchmajinsdies  Inslitut,  was  bom  in  1786,  and 
died  in  1^53.  He  studied,  from  1805  to  1809, 
at  the  univeraity  of  Leipeic,  theology  and  peda- 
gogy, and  at  the  same  time  endeavored  to  ac- 
quire a  practical  experience  as  a  teacher.  In 
lti()9,  he  went  to  Switzerland  and  became  an  in- 
structor in  I'estalozzi's  school,  where  he  remained 
eight  years.  He  then  returned  to  (jJermany,  and 
became  vice-director  of  the  Friedrich  Autjusl 
School,  in  Dresden.  In  order  to  be  fully  able  to 
carry  out  his  pedagogical  views,  he  owned  his 
own  school  in  1824,  which  was  unitetl  with  the 
VUzthum  Gipmxmum  in  1829  ;  ancl  he  received 
from  the  Saxou  government  the  license,  very 
rarely  granted  to  private  institutions,  to  give  to 
its  pupils  certificates  of  preparation  for  the  uni- 
versity. He  retained  control  of  these  two  schools 
until  1851 ,  wlien  he  transferred  their  ailministra- 
tion  to  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Bczzenberger.  A  lai^ 
number  of  prominent  (iermans,  including  several 
princes,  have  rt»ceived  their  education  in  this  in- 
stitution, which  waaed  to  exist  Oct..  10.,  iHfJl. 
Though  a  pupil  and  admirer  of  Pestalozzi.  Hloch- 
mann  differed  from  his  mjister  in  the  importance 
which  he  assigned  to  the  religious  element  in 
education.  While  Pestalozzi  strongly  symim- 
thized  with  the  liberal  movements  in  Prot- 
estant theology,  Hlochmaun  was  finnly  devoted 
to  the  strictest  orthodoxy. 

BLUE -COAT  SCHOOL.  See  Christ s 
Hospital. 

BOABD  OF  EDUCATION.  See  School 
Board. 

BOABDING-SCHOOL,  a  school  in  which 
the  pupils  receive  board  and  lodging  as  well  as 
instruction.  Boarding-schools  are  generally  the 
property  of  private  individuals ;  but  sometunes 
they  belong  to  associations  or  religious  de- 
nominations. Their  management  is  mdejxjndent 
of  any  control  by  the  stat^.  In  some  countries, 
the  government  does  not  allow  any  one  to  keep 
a  boarding  or  any  other  private  school,  who 
does  not  hold  a  teacher's  license ;  in  others,  as  in 
the  United  States,  the  establishment  of  private 
schools  is  entirely  free.  ITie  demand  for  schools 
of  this  kind  Jippears  to  be,  in  most  comitries,  very 
extensive.  In  small  towns  and  in  country 
districts,  the  public  school  frecpiently  apY)ears  to 
educated  narents  as  not  fitted  for  the  instruction 
of  their  children  ;  i>artly,  on  account  of  the  un- 
pleasjint  aasociatioiLs  to  which  the  children  are 
exiK)se(l.  ])artly.  because  the  course  of  study 
apj)ears  to  be  insutficient.  Kven  in  large  t<>wiis 
and  cities  where  there  is  no  want  of  good 
public  S(!hools,  a  larger  number  of  parents  are 
found  who  pre^fer  lK)arding-schools  to  the  l)e8t 

Sublic  schools.  Fa.*<hion  has  sometimes  Ji  gn»at 
eal  to  do  with  the  attendance  of  jmpils  at 
boanling-.schc>ols:  and  a  school  tliat  oncv  has  a 
well-t^stablishe-l  reputation  in  wealthy  circles  of 
society,  may  be  exj)ecte<l  to  rtH'eive  numlKTS  of 
pupils  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is 


fashionable.  A  consideration  whidi  indnoesmanj 
parents  of  even  moderate  means  to  send  their 
children  to  boarding-schools,  is  the  expectation 
that,  in  such  schools,  more  attention  can  be  given 
to  individual  teaching  than  in  public  schoolB. 
and  that  especially  chiMren  of  small  intellectual 
capacities,  as  well  as  those  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  delicacy  of  their  health,  are  less  legolar 
in  their  studies,  will  receive  ^)ecial  attention. 
In  other  families,  it  is  not  the  expectation  of  a 
superior  method  of  instruction  which  causes 
children  to  l)e  sent  to  boarding-schools,  but  the 
belief  that  there  they  will  be  under  better  and 
more  constant  educational  influence  than  the 
paternal  roof  can  afford  them. 

As  boarding-schools  are  entirely  independent 
of  public  school  boards,  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  variety  in  their  courses  of  instruction. 
Moreover,  since  the  financial  success  of  these  in- 
stitutions de|)ends  uj)on  tlie  number  of  pupils 
secured,  the  proprietors  gi?nerally  find  it  necessaiy 
not  only  to  receive  pupils  at  any  time  of.  the 
year,  but  to  ])rovide  special  instruction  for  eveiy 
pupil,  of  whatever  grade  or  cai»acity.  Tlie  inev- 
itable ccmsequence  of  this  is,  that  the  clasBifi- 
cation.  in  the  majority  of  these  schools,  is  un&at* 
isfactory.  \'eiy  great  danger,  moreover,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  children  of 
evil  habits  are  often  received  into  such  insti- 
tutions, the  parents  hoping  that  the  teacliers  of 
these  schools  will  lie  more  successful  in  reforming 
such  pupils  than  public-echool  teachers.  The 
grejitness  of  the  danger  which  an  association 
with  children  of  this  class  involves,  for  all  the 
pupils  of  the  institution,  cannot  be  overestimated, 
and  is  certainly  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
many  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  boarding- 
sc4ux)ls.  (^n  the  other  hand,  however,  it  hius 
been  strongly  and  justly  urged  that  instructors 
of  superior  qualiticAtions  often  find  in  this 
class  of  schools  an  excellent  and,  it  may  be, 
the  only  opp)rt  unity  of  turning  their  peculiar 
talents  to  tlie  use  of  mankind.  Many  of  the 
greatest  educators  that  ever  lived,  would  never 
have  bet»n  able  to  test  their  theories  practicaUy^ 
if  they  ha<^l  not  l)een  at  the  head  of  pri^-ate 
boanling  institutions.  The  boarding^^chod  un- 
doubtedly offers  to  educational  reformers  a  grand 
field  of  usefulness,  and  the  more  the  public-^oot 
system  suffers  in  any  particular  plaice  from  thfr 
incompetency  of  school  boards,  or  the  more,  ift 
large  cities,  the  standard  of  the  public  schools  is 
depressed,  the  more  strongly  will  the  denmnd  for 
private  and  boarding  sclicwls  make  itself  felt 
Nearly  all  boarding-sc'liools  also  admit  pupils  who 
attcml  only  for  instruction  ((hiy-schoUtra);  and 
veiy  commonly  they  also  provide  board  for  chil- 
dren of  resident  parents  (din/'ho^n^ders). 

BOLIVLA.,  a  republic  of  South  America,. 
lia\nng  an  area  of  .")(H).8H0  sq.  m..  and  a  population^ 
in  1S(>.*).  of  1  ,H:n  ,.58;"),  exclusive  of  about  250,000 
Siivagi*  Indians.  The  civilized  population  consists, 
of  native  whites,  for  the  most  part  descendants  of 
tlu'  Spanish  settlers,  im^stizos  or  CTiolos  /mixed 
white  and  Indian),  mulattoes,  zambos  (mixed 
Indian  and  negro),  and  Indians  in  a  domesticated 
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atate.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total  popula- 
tkm  is  of  Indian  descent.  Nearly  the  entire 
peculation  of  the  eountiy  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  exercise  of  other  relig- 
knia  denominations  is  not  prohibited ;  but  un- 
restricted  toleration  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in 
Bolivia.  In  a  concordat  concluded  with  the 
Pope  in  1851,  the  Bolivian  government  promised 
to  support  missions  among  the  savage  tribes, 
bat  a  considerable  number  of  them  stul  remain 
pagan  and  uncivilized,  llie  national  language 
K  the  Spanish,  but  several  Indian  tribes,  espe- 
cially the  Aymaras  and  the  Quichuas,  continue 
to  ^eak  their  own  language. 

Tlie  territory  of  Bolivia,  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Spaniards,  forme<l  a  part  of  the  viccroyalty 
of  Peru  till  1780,  when  it  was  united  under  the 
name  of  Charcas  with  the  new  viceroyalty  of 
La  Plata.    The  declaration  of  independence  and 
the  establishment  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia  took 
place  in  1825.     Since  then,  the  country  has  been, 
almost  without  interruption,  a  prey  to  civil  wars. 
The  condition  of  education  is  as  yet  very  un- 
satisfactory. There  is  a  sjiecial  minister  of  public 
instruction,  under  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  three 
universities  of  (JTiiiquLsjica  (Sucre),  La  Paz,  and 
(.^ot^habamba  administer  the  eilucational  affairs 
of  the  coiuitry.    llie  univeraity  of  Chuquisaca, 
named  after  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  founded  by 
the  Jesuits,  was  refonned  in  1845  and  endowed 
with  faculties  of  law  and  medicine.    It  possesses 
anexcvllent  library.  The  archiepiscopal  seminary 
is  devoted  to  educating  priests,  but  its  pupils 
are  at  liberty  to  prepare  for  any  other  vocation. 
The  subjects  taught  in  the  seminary  comprise 
Latin,  mathematics,  physics,   philosophy  (logic, 
ethics,  and  metaphysics),  theology,  and  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  law.    lliere  is  also  in  Chuquisaca 
a  high  school,  called  Colegio  tie  Junbij  in  which 
grammar,    mathematics,  mechanics,  logic,  and 
ethics  are  taught.    The  universities  of  La  Paz 
and    Cochabamba  educate  lawyers  almost  ex- 
dusively.    There  is,  however,  also    a  medical 
achool  at  La  Paz  and  a  colegio  superior  de  den- 
dm  y  artess  in  In  Paz,  and  Cochabamba.  In  the 
entire  republic,  there  are  24  similar  colegios,  of 
which  8  are  oolegios  de  ciencim  with  about  1070 
papils,  and  16  oolegios  de  artes  (a  kind  of  real- 
schools).    There  were,  in  1846,  only  4  female  in- 
stitutions oi  a  higher  grade,  with  68  pupils.    The 
number  of  primary  sdiools,  public  and  private, 
wjordingto  the  latest  reports,  is  about  800,  with 
21,000  pupils.    The  school-books  are  to  a  large 
extent  translations    from  the  French.  —  See 
'Vdmid,  RealrEncydop.,  art.  SMamericd ;  d'Oa- 
^'•"•SY,  Descripcion  geograjiai^  histMcaj  y  esta- 
^m  de  Bolivia  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1835). 
.  BOKBT,  JuBJi  PablOy  one  of  the  earliest 
(^'^t'victors  of  deaf-mutes,  was  bom  in  Aragon, 
^  the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century.      Though 
ledro  Ponce,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  who 
"J^wl  about  fifty  years  before  Bonet,  Iiad  em- 
Wed  a  method  of  teaching  tlie  deaf  and  dumb 
^nieans  of  an  alphabet  of  manual  signs,  to 
'r^t  is  attributed  the  credit  of  originating  a 
'^'^^  method,  since  he  could  have  had  no  in- 


formation of  Ponce's  invention.  His  plan  is 
fully  explained  in  his  work,  Beduccimi  de  las 
letriis  y  artes  para  ensenar  d  hablar  d  los  mudos 
(Madrid,  1620),  which  was  the  first  formal 
treatise  on  this  branch  of  special  instruction.  He 
used  the  articulation  system  to  some  extent,  but 
also  made  use  of  a  manual  alphabet,  which  was 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  single-hand  alphar 
bet  now  in  use.  Bonet  was  secretary  to  the 
constable  of  Castile,  and  taught  a  brother  of  hia 
patron,  who  had  become  deaf  when  only  two 
years  of  age.  This  young  man  was  introduced 
to  prince  Cliarles  of  England  during  the  visit  of 
the  latter  to  Spain,  in  1623  ;  and  it  was  stated 
by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  one  of  the  prince *s  escort, 
that  he  could  not  only  understand  an  ordinary 
conversation,  but  could  himself  speak  with  re- 
markable distinctness.     (See  Deaf-Mutes.) 

BONNTCASTLE,  John,  an  eminent  En- 
glish teacher  and  mathematician,  and  the  author  of 
many  excellent  elementary  works  in  various  de- 
partments of  mathematics,  was  bom  at  White- 
church,  England,  and  died  at  Woolwich,  in  1821. 
He  was  for  more  than  forty  years  a  pr(.)fessor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Koyal  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich. His  chief  publications  were  Iniroduction 
U)  Mathematics  (17H2),  Elements  of  demnetry 
(1781)),  Treatiae  on  Triqononii^n/  (1806J,  and 
Elements  of  Atgchra  (1813).  ITie  last  ot  these 
works  has  been  highly  commended,  and  exten- 
sively used  both  in  the  l'nite<l  States  and  in  Eng- 
land. He  also  published  the  History  of  Mam- 
ematics,a.  tmnslation  of  Bossut's  Essai  sur  Htis- 
toire  generalc  des  Matliemafiqnes  (Paris,  1810). 

BOOK-KEEPING,  a  system  of  rt'conling 
the  transactions  of  a  business  so  as  to  exhibit,  in 
a  plain  and  comprehensive  manner,  its  condition 
and  progress.  The  usual  method  of  such  a  record 
comprises  (1 )  a  history  of  the  transtictions  at  the 
date  and  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  in  a 
book,  called  the  day-book,  and  (2)  the  classif}4ng 
of  results  in  a  book  called  the  ledger*.  This  clas- 
sification consists  in  arranging  upon  opposite 
sides  of  se})arate  statements,  or  accounts,  all 
items  of  purchase,  sale,  receipt,  expenditure,  in- 
vestment, withdrawal,  production,  cost,  etc.^ 
which,  in  any  way,  a£fect  the  business.  The  ac- 
counts taken  together  should  thus  be  adequate  to 
express  all  that  one  may  need  to  know  of  the 
progress  of  the  business  and  its  contUtion  at  any 
time.  Tlie  simplest  form  of  record,  by  day-book 
and  ledger  only,  here  explained,  is  applicable 
merely  to  a  very  limited  business.  In  the  more  ex- 
tendal  and  complicated  enterprises,  various  con- 
current or  auxiliary  books  are  required,  their 
number  and  chara<.*ter  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture and  peculiar  operations  of  the  business.  In 
even  the  simplest  kinds  of  book-keeping,  it  i& 
customary  to  use  an  inteniiechate  book  Ix^tweeii 
the  (Lay-book  and  ledger,  callt^l  the  Journal,  tlie 
office  of  which  is  to  state,  or  separate,  each  tniiis- 
actioii  so  as  to  simplify  its  transfer  to  the  leilger. 

The  only  comi)etent  system  of  book-keeping  i* 
that  known  as  ilouttle  entrif,  so  calle<l  fmin  the 
fact  that  the  complete  reconl  of  any  trtiiisaction 
requires  at  least  two  entries  in  the  ledger — one 
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on  the  debit  or  debtor  side  of  some  account,  and 
one  on  the  credit  or  creditor  side  of  some  other 
account.  The  terms  ilebit  and  credit  (meaning 
debtor  and  creditor,  and  usually  marked  Dr.  and 
O.)  are,  for  the  most  part,  used  arbitrarily. 
They  are  really  significant  only  when  applied  to 
personal  accounts ;  but  their  imiform  application 
to  all  accounts  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience. 
The  charm  and  utility  of  the  double-entry  system 
consist  in  the  philosophical  adjustment  of  math- 
ematical facts  to  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  finance,  and  in  the  tests  afforded  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  work  at  any  point.  The  simple 
principles  underlying  the  system  may  be  suc- 
cinctly stated  thus :  (1)  All  financial  resources, 
or  items  of  wealth,  are  measurable  by  the  money 
standard ;  (2)  The  sum  of  all  the  resources  of  a 
concern,  thus  measured,  less  the  sum  of  all  its 
liabilities,  is  its  real  or  present  worth ;  (3)  All 
increase  or  diminution  in  wealth  comes  from 
one  of  two  sources;  namely,  the  receiving  of 
more  or  less  for  an  article  than  its  cost,  or  the 
appreciation  or  depreciation  of  the  value  of  an 
article  while  in  possession ;  (4)  The  immediate 
result  of  all  gains  or  losses  is  the  adding  to,  or 
taking  from,  the  net  worth  of  the  concern; 
and,  consequently,  the  net  gain  or  net  loss  of 
a  business  during  any  specified  time  must 
agree  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its 
net  worth  for  the  same  period.  The  foregoing 
propositions  may  be  said  to  be  self-evident  facts ; 
but  they  are  important  facts  nevertheless,  and 
such  as  any  competent  presentment  of  business 
affairs  must  recognize  and  enforce ;  and  this  is 
just  what  double-entry  book-keeping  does. 

The  science,  or  philosophy,  of  uie  system  is 
fihown  in  the  ledger j  which,  as  before  stated,  con- 
fiists  of  accounts.  An  account  is  a  collection  of 
homogeneous  items  pertaining  to  some  part  of 
the  business,  such  as  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  money  (cash)^  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
goods,  the  issue  and  redemption  of  notes,  the  in- 
curring and  liquidating  of  personal  indebted- 
ness, etc.  All  accounts  are  auke  in  their  struct- 
lure,  each  having  a  title,  more  or  less  significant, 
and  two  sides,  with  the  items  on  one  side  exactly 
opposite  in  effect  to  those  on  the  other ;  and, 
lite  plus  and  minus  quantities,  each  canceling 
the  other  to  the  extent  of  the  lesser  side,  the 
prejK)nderance,  or  excess,  of  either  side  bt»ing  the 
true  sliowing  and  significance  of  the  account. 
Thus,  the  debit  or  left-luin<l  side  of  the  cash  ac- 
count contains  the  items  of  cash  receircd;  and 
the  credit  or  right-hand  side,  the  items  of  cash  dis- 
hursed;  the  difference  or  bfilance,  which,  if  any, 
must  be  in  favor  of  the  tlebit  side,  will  be  the 
amount  of  cs^  on  hand.  Again,  the  debit  of  mer- 
chandise account  contains  the  items  of  the  cost 
of  goods  purchased ;  and  the  credit  side,  the  items 
of  avails  of  goods  sold,  or  what  the  separate  sales 
have  produced ;  the  difference  or  fntlance,  w^hen  all 
the  facts  are  shown,  being  the  preponderance  of 
production  over  cost,  or  of  cost  over  production,  as 
the  case  may  be — in  other  words  the  nel  gain  or 
net  loss.  All  transactions  which  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  the  business,  having  in  them  the  element 


of  gain  or  loss,  must  oocnr  between  the  two 
classes  of  accounts  represented  by  cash  and  mer- 
chandise— ^the  one  taking  cognizance  of  measur- 
ing financial  worth,  the  other  indicating  its  in- 
crease or  diminution.  (The  mere  exchange  of 
one  fixed  value  for  another,  such  as  the  canceliDg 
of  a  personal  indebtedness  by  receiving  or  pay- 
ing cash,  should  be  called  a  liquidfttion  rather 
than  a  transaction  ;  for  althou^  it  requires  a 
complete  record,  the  same  as  the  Duying  and  sdl- 
ing  of  goods,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro^ 
ress  of  the  business,  having  in  it  no  element  ol 
gain  or  loss.)  The  real  transactions  of  the  boai- 
ness  being,  therefore,  divided  between  these  two 
classes  of  accounts,  we  have  in  the  one  class — 
such  as  merchandise — the  indication  or  state- 
ment  of  all  the  separate  gains  and  losses  which 
have  occurred,  and  in  the  other — such  as  aisk— 
the  complete  measiu^e  of  the  net  resources,  or 
real  wealth ;  the  two  together  establishing  the 
satisfactory  concurrence  of  cause  and  effect,  or 
assertion  and  proof.  Thus,  the  accounts  of  as- 
sertion or  cause  indicate  a  net  gain  or  net  loss, 
while  those  of  proof  or  effect  show  correspond- 
ingly increased  or  diminislied  net  worth. 

The  peculiar  methods  or  forms  of  recording 
business  affairs  are  so  various — owing  to  the 
great  variety  of  manipulation  or  processes,  as 
also  to  the  difference  in  the  estimates  of  a  com- 
petent reconl,  that  they  cannot  be  }x>inted  out 
The  general  conception  of  the  purpose  and 
sphere  of  book-keeping,  however,  may  be  stated 
as  compassing  such  a  record  of  affairs  as  will 
enable  the  proprietor  to  know,  at  any  time,  the 
extent  of  nis  wealth  and  of  what  it  oonsista 
Of  course,  if  the  real  worth  of  a  business  man 
can  be  ascertained  at  any  time,  the  increaae  or 
diminution  between  any  two  periods  may  readily 
be  obtained. 

Book-keeping  by  the  double-entry  mtem  has 
been  in  vogue  since  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth 
century.  It  was  originally  practiced  in  Venice, 
and  is  even  now  known  as  the  Italian  method. 
The  first  treatise  on  the  subject  was  written  by 
Luca  di  Borgo,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1495. 
A  German  treatise,  written  by  Johann  Gottlieb, 
was  publislied  at  Nurembei^  as  early  as  1531 ; 
and  m  England,  in  1 543,  Hugh  Oldcastle  pub- 
lished a  work  on  this  subject  under  the  fanciful 
title  A  profitable  Treat j/ce  to  learn  to  know  the 
good  order  of  the  kejyt/ing  of  the  famous  rec- 
onj/tige,  cffl/cl  in  Latin,  dare  et  habere,  and  in 
Kng1t/iih(\  Dcbitour  and  Oreditour.  Mair's 
Book-kcrping  Modernized  was  in  very  general 
use  diu-ing  most  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
was  superseded  by  Benjamin  Booth's  Compiete 
Sifsteni  of  Book-keepi7ig  (4to,  London,  1789). 
The  more  modem  publications  upon  this  subject 
are  very  numerous ;  and  the  most  recent  of  them 
embody  many  important  modifications  and  im- 
provements in  the  system,  some  of  which  are 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the 
processes  and  methods  of  oommerciEU  transactions 
at  present  in  vogue. 

B<.x>k-keeping  constitutes  an  important  branch 
of  instruction  in  all  commercial  ochools  and  bosi- 
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nen  ooOegeB,  in  Mme  of  which  it  is  panned  t^ 
both  Kxes.  It  is  slw  tat^t  aometiineB  in  con- 
nection with  arithmetic  utd  penmuiihtp,  in  the 
hitler  claaKS  of  the  common  schools,  and  quite 
nnifonnly  in  the  eveuiuK  Bchoola  in  most  of  the 
Cttiea  of  the  Union,  "rbia  branch  of  school  in- 
struction, however,  is  often  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  it  can  only  be  acquired  in  connec- 
tion with  the  actual  practice  of  the  counting- 
room.  The  objection  ia  not  well  founded  ;  for 
while  it  is  obvious  that  no  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, in  this  or  an;  other  art,  can  supersede  the 
ueceasity  of  actual  practice,  yet  that  instruction 
performs  an  important  function  in  lajring  the 
foundation,  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  for  such  I 
j«actical  infonnation  and  expertnen  as  are  sab-  I 
■equentl;  to  be  attained.  In  many  busineaa  col-  i 
leges,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  this  objection, 
exercises  are  resorted  to  that  nearly  approximate 
to  the  operations  of  actual  buaines.  I'hns  the 
Btndeuta  of  certain  colleges  carry  on  business  . 
coireapondeiice  with  those  of  others  situated  in  I 
di^rent  pads  of  the  United  States ;  niake  and 
receive  formal  conaignmenta  of  merchandise,  buy 
and  sell  exchai^es  upon  the  different  sections  of 
the  Union  and  t'anaaa.  and  in  this  way  leam  the 
busineaapecniiaritieaof  different  place*.  Toinsure 
a  cumjdete  training,  the  functions  of  the  students 
are  constantly  changed.  The  one,  for  instance, 
who  holds  the  position  of  bill-clerk  and  collector  j 
to-day,  is  a  book-keeper  to-moirow,  shipper  tlie 
Dext  day,  etc.  By  this  diversity  tlie  ciercisis  are 
not  only  made  more  effective,  but  more  interest-  , 
iiMC  and  imprenive.     (Bee  Blhiness  Oou.ic:eb.) 

BOOK-KAinTAL,  a  series  of  directions  as 
to  the  method  in  which  die  reading-book  should  j 
be  held  bj  pupils  when  they  are  receiving  class  j 
iDBtmction.     Minute  regulations  for  the  distri-  | 
botion  of  books  to  the  pupils  of  a  clan  as  well , 
aa  for  their  proper  manipulation  while  the  lesson  i 
ia  given,  have  been  devised,  and  in  some  schools  i 
are  strictly  enforced.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
reffnlar  and  uniform  method  of   this  kind  not 
oi3y  saves  the  book  from  injury  occasioned  by 
improper  bundling,  but  also  contributes  to  the 
fonuation,  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  of  a  love 
and  habit  of  order  and  propriety,  which  they  i 
will  apply  to  other  tiiingB.     Indeed,  it  is  in  con- 
nection  with   the   apparently  unimportant  and 
trivial  thin^  that  the  teacher  needs  to  eiereise  | 
the  ^eatest  care,  if  he  would  educate  his  pupils  ' 
in  t^  direction ;  since  such  things  being  of  fre- 
4iKDt  occurrence,  habits  are  more  readily  formed 
W  tile  constant  repetition  which  they  i^uire 
van  in  any  other  way.     The  following  minute 
dinctims  were  prepared,  some  years  ago,  for  the 
■lioob  »rf  New  Tork  City,  and  were  for  many 
JfM  in  nse.     They  are  still  employed  by  many 
tochers,  those  referring  to  book-monitois  beins 
"suiij  omitted ;  since  at  the  preeent  time  each 

SiQ  of  the  class  is  generally  supplied  with  a 
t  of  Mb  own.     The  distribution  of  books  for 
le  is  still  often  necessary,  and  hence 
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II.  The  book-nionitoT  shoiild  stand  at  the  bead  of 
the  claw,  with  the  pile  of  books  to  ba  distiibated 
across  bis  2^  ami,  wnh  tbe  backs  n-om  bin,  and  with 
tbe  top  of  UB  psge  to  the  right  band. 

III.  The  book-mooitor,  with  the  riglU  band,  bands  a 
book  to  oaoh  papil  ia  sueceEsiaii.  wbn  sboald  receive 
it  in  bis  right  hand  with  tbe  btck  or  the  book  to  the 
l«ft,  and  then  pans  It  ioto  the  left  hand,  Id  wblcb  be 
should  Laid  it  with  the  back  npvard,  qdIJI  a  farther 
order  is  sivea. 

IV.  \Vhea  (he  paire  ia  given  ont.tbe  book  sboald  bo 
tamed  b;  ths  thumb  on  the  side ;  and,  while  held  with 
both  hands,  turned  witli  the  bai-K  downward,  the 
tUumhs  meeting  BcroBB  the  leaves  si  a  point  Judged  to 
be  nesreat  Ihe  place  to  be  found.  On  opening  ths 
book,  the  len  bsod  atldea  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
Ilience  to  Iha  middle,  when  the  thumb  and  litUe  finger 
are  made  to  press  on  the  two  opposite  pages.  If  the 
page  is  thus  found,  Uie  pupil  Hlands  halding  the  book 
in  his  left  hand,  and  lets  hia  right  band  fall  bj  his 

V.  But  if  the  pupil  has  opened  short  of  the  page  re- 
quired, the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  la  to  be  placed 
near  the  upper  corner  of  the  page,  while  the  forefinger 
litis  the  learca  to  bring  in  view  the  somber  of  the 
page.  If  he  iinda  he  haa  nut  ralacd  enough,  the  fore- 
nnger  and  thumb  bold  those  already  raised  while  the 
aeuond  Soger  liftn  the  leaves,  and  brings  them  withia 
the  grasp  of  (he  thumb  and  finger.  When  the  required 
page  la  fonnd.  all  the  flngera  sre  to  be  passed  under 
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,  <m  the  left  hand  page. 
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Tbe  pupil  > 


d  stand  ereot,  his  heels  near  tn- 


VI.  Should  the  book  he  old,  or  ao  Urge  as  to  maka 
it  weariaome  to  the  pupil,  tbe  rlghtband  may  sustain 
Ihe  led  in  holding  it. 

VII.  While  readiug,  as  the  eye  daes  to  the  top  of 
the  right  hand  page,  Ihe  right  hand  is  ral»ed  ;  and  with 
the  fureflnger  under  tlie  leaf,  the  bniid  ia  slid  down 
to  the  lower  comer,  and  retained  there  during  the 
reading  of  this  page.  Thia  also  la  the  ponition  in  which 
the  book  ia  to  be  held  when  about  lo  be  closed ;  In 
dolDg  which,  the  lefl  band,  being  csrried  up  to  the 
side,  BupporM  the  book  firmly,  while  the  right  hand 
tuma  the  part  it  aapporla  over  on  the  left  thumb.  The 
thumb  witl  then  bcdrawu  out  from  between  tbe  leaves, 
aad  placed  on  the  cover;  and  then  the  right  band  will 
fall  by  the  aide. 

VIII.  When  the  reading  is  ended,  the  right  hand  re- 
tahis  tbe  book,  and  the  left  hand  iblla  by  the  aide.  The 
booh  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  be  handed  to  the 
book-monitor,  who  shonld  receive  it  In  hia  right  hand, 
and  place  it  on  his  left  arm,  with  Ihe  back  towards 

situation  for  being  passed  to  the  shelvca,  or  drawers, 
where,  without  being  crowded,  Ibey  shDuld  be  placed 
with  anifurinity  and  care. 

See  Mimual  of  Public  Schnd  Socieli/  (New 
York,  1 840) ;  Report  tf  (fte  liujrd  (/  Etiuaitimi 
(f&te  Cihi  ,/Neie  York  (IHS.i). 

BOSdl,  Oiovauiil,  called  the  "  founder  of 
ragged  schools,"  was  bom  in  Rome  about  1735, 
anil  died  about  1802.  He  was  a  poor  artisan, 
who  took  a  compassionate  interest  in  vagrant 
children.  >Ie  commenced  hia  benevolent  work 
by  taking  a  number  of  these  childmn  to  his 
home,  providing  them  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  apprenticing  them  to  trades.  Knlisting  the 
active  interest  uf  otheie,  he  was  able  to  hire  a 
suitable  building,  in  which  considerable  immbera 
could  be  accommodated  and  taught ;  thus  exlab- 
lishinc  what  was  afterwaids  caDetl  in  Scotland 
and  hngland  a  "  ragged  school."  The  institution 
founded  by  Borgi  was  continued  after  his  deaUi, 
and  found  an  earnest  iiatron  in  Pope  Pius  VIL 
(See  Racged  (^cieooi.b.) 
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BOSTON,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  ing.  Under  the  charter,  the  selectmen  wero  le- 
Massachusetta.  having  a  population,  in  1875,  of  placed  by  the  eight  aldermen.  From  1835  unti 
341,919.  'I'he  origin  of  tne  public-school  system  I  1855,  the  school  board,  called  the  Urammar 
of  Boston  is  found  in  the  following  order  adoptefl  |  School  Board,  consisted  of  twenty-four  coaoh 
by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  on  the  1 3t}i  of  April,  ■  mittee  men,  two  being  elected  annually  by  tfaft 
1635 :  "Likewise  it  was  then  generally  agreed  people  in  each  ward,  with  the  mayor  ana  the 
upon,  that  our  brother  Philemon  Purmont  shall  president  of  the  common  council,  ex  officio.  Up 
be  entreated  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  to  this  time,  the  primary  schools  had  been  under 
teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  with  us.'' '  the  management  of  a  board,  appointed  annually 
The  school  thus  set  up  has  been  perpetuated  to  I  by  the  (Grammar  School  Board,  consisting  of  one 
the  present  day,  and  has  long  been  known  as  the  '  member  for  each  school  or  teacher,  the  number 
PublicLatin$chool,who8ecluef  function,  during  being  at  fu«t  3G,  but  increased  finally  to  190. 
the  whole  i)eriod  of  its  existence,  has  been  the  During  the  past  twenty  years,  the  school  system 
fitting  of  boys  for  Harvard  C'ollege.  This  w^as  of  public  schools  has  been  in  charge  of  one  boud» 
the  only  public  school  in  the  town  until  1682,  consisting  originally  of  74  members,  6  being 
when  it  was  voted,  in  town  meeting,  *'that  a  i  elected  in  each  ward  by  the  i)eople,  to  hold  office 
committee  with  the  selectmen .  consider  anil  for  three  years,  the  mayor  and  president  of  the 
provide  one  or  more  free  schools  for  the  teach-    common  council  being  also  members.     By  the 
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ing  of  children  to  write  and  cipher  within  this 
town."     Afterward,  schools  were  established  for 


annexation  of  municipalities  above  mcutionedt 
the  numl)er    of    members    was  ultimately  in- 


teacliing  reading  and  sjielling.  These  reading  and  creased  to  11 G.  This  board  was  discontinued  at 
writing  schools  have  l)een  gradually  deveToi)ed  |  the  beginning  of  1876  ;  and,  in  its  place,  a 
into  the  present  grammar  schools.  Pupils  were  not  boanl  was  constituted  consisting  of  the  mayor, 
admittea  to  these  schools  until  thoy  were  seven  and  24  members  electctl  by  the  i)eople  on  a 
years  of  age.  (J iris  were  not  admitted  to  the  general  ticket,  to  hold  oflice  for  three  years. — 
grammar  school  until  1789  ;  and,  during  the  next  '1  he  otfice  of  sui)erintendent  of  schools  wasestab- 
forty  years,  they  were  i)eruiitte(l  to  attend  only  '  lished  in  1851.  The  first  incumbent  w^as  Nathan 
half  the  year,  from  April  to  October.     In  18 18,  I  Bishop,  who  was  succeeded  by  John  D.  Phil- 

Srimary  sc^hools  were  established  to  fit  ])upil3  of  brick,  who  held  tlie  office  for  nearly  18  yean, 
oth  sexes  for  the  grammar  schools,  to  which  retiring  in  1874.  The  old  lx>anl  did  not  fill  the 
children  four  years  old  and  upwanl  were  a<^l-  ■  vacancy;  and  Mr.  Philbrick  was  re-elected  to  the 
mitted.  In  1 821 ,  a  school  similar  to  the  ( jcnnan  office  by  the  new  boanl  in  1 876.  Under  the  new 
real  8ch(x>l.  and  named  the  F^nglish  High  J^chool,  !  system  of  supervision,  the  school  board  isauthor- 
'•was  instituted,  with  the  design  of  furnishing  the  ized  to  elect  a  Ixmrtl  of  six  supervisors.  The  foUow- 
young  men  of  this  city,  who  are  not  inteudecl  for  ing  ])er8ons  were  electetl  to  this  board:  Lucietia 
a  collegiate  course  of  study,  and  who  have  en-  j  (.'rocker,  George  M.  Folsom,  Samuel  W.  Masos, 
joyed  the  usual  advantages  of  the  other  public  ■  AV'illiam  Nichols,  Ellis  Peterson,  and  BeijaminF. 
schools,  with  the  means  of  completing  a  goo<l  !  Twee<l.ThesuiH.»rintendentis,ft<;r>^cio,amember 
English  education."  A  nonual  school  for  (pialify-  |  and  the  chainnan.  The  princii)al  duties  assigned 
ing  female  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  the  board  of  supervisors  are  those  of  examining 
city  was  established  in  1852,  in  which  a  two  candidates  for  teachers,  of  examining  the  schools, 
years'  course  of  training  was  provided.  I'he  plan  |  in  detail,  twice  in  each  year,  and  of  conducting  the 
of  this  school  was  soon  modified  by  extending  its  annual  examination  of  the  pupils,  in  the  differeat 
course  of  study  to  three  years,  and  by  including    grades  of  schools,  who  are  candidates  for  grad- 


in  its  curriculum  all  the  branches  usually  taught 


uating  diplomas. — liesiiles  this  board  of  super- 


in  high  schools.  In  1872,  this  twofold  institu-  I  visors,  there  is  a  general  director  of  music,  and 
tion,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Girls'  High  and  another  of  drawing,  each  having  several  aaaiatr 
Normal  School,  was  separated  into  two  custinet  ants. — For  tlie  purj>ose8  of  supervision,  the  dtjr 
schools,  a  normal  school  for  girls  and  a  high  is  divided  into  mne  territorial  divisions,  e&ai 
schrxil  for  girls.  Ity  the  anne3cation  of  adjacent  division  comprising  from  four  to  seven  territorial 
municripalities,  during  the  |)ast  eight  yeai's,  five  i  districts,  and  each  district  containing  one  gnm- 
nii.xed  high  sclwxils  have  lx?en  add^i  to  the  free  '  mai*  school  and  several  primary  scmools.  The 
public  schoolii  for  secondary  instruction.  Ek^  master  of  the  grammar  school  is  the  principal  of 
mentury  cv^Miing  wrhoolH,  and  cUiy  schools  for  the  di8tric*t,  having  the  supervision  of  all  the 
newHlMjys  and  lx»otblacks  (lia^nsetl  minora),  were  I  schools  situated  therein.  Tnere  are  no  ^imaiy 
established  in  l^fGS;  an  evening  high  school,  in  princii)als.  F^ich  division  is  under  the  charae  of  a 
lHG9;  a  sirhool  for  dwif-inuti'S,  in  18G0;  evening  tK)muntteo  composed  of  three  or  five  membenof 
indiwtrial  drawing  hcIuhjIs,  iu  1870;  a  kindergar- '  the  school  lH)ard.  There  is  also  a  standing  corn- 
ten,  in  1^70. — The  public  8<*1kmj18  weiv  originally,  niitti'e  in  charge  of  the  high  schools, 
and  for  mom  \\wn  a  century an« la  half,  managt^l  School  Sjiait^m. — Besides  a  normal  school  for 
by  the  seleetnn?n  of  the  town,  the  clei-g}-  l)eing  girls,  with  a  course  for  study  and  training  for 
invite<l  by  them  to  visit  the  .si'hools.  especially  on  one  year,  to  which  pupils  are  admitted  only  on 
publi(r  ocfJi.<ionH.  From  17s!).  until  the  adoption  pa.ssing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  usual 
of  the  city  ehart«T,  in  1m22,  they  were  controlled  hi<rh-sehool  studies,  there  are  B  lugh  schools;; 
by  a  Inianl  coniposed  of  the  8*?leetnien  and  twelve  namely,  ,'i  hirge  central  schools, — the  Latin  and 
committee  men,  annually  elected  iu  town  meet-  '  the  English  high  school  for  boys,  and  the  girift' 
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high  school,  and  5  others  for  both  sexes,  located 
in  recently  annexed  districts.  These  schools 
(l^TG)  contain  2,180  pupils,  tanght  by  50  male 
teachers  and  48  females,  whose  annual  salaries 
amount  to  $180,251.33.  lliere  are  50  grammar 
schools,  with  23,971  pupils,  taught  by  96  male 
teachers,  and  511  females;  the  greater  part  of 
these  schools  are  unmixed.  In  the  primary 
grade,  for  children  from  5  to  8  years  of  age,  there 
are  1 8,665  pupils,  tai^ht  by  414  teachers.  The 
whole  number  of  pupik  belonging  to  the  day  and 
evening  schools  is  49,423.  The  aggregate  annual 
aalaritis  of  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  and  pri- 
mary schools  amount  to  8993,932.95.  The  spe- 
cial schoolH  are,  2  for  licensed  minors,  1  for  deaf- 
mutes,  1  kindergarten,  14  elementary  evening 
schools.  1  evening  high  school,  and  6  evening 
schools  for  industrial  drawing.  These  schoofi 
are  taught  by  1 77  teachers,  whose  annual  salaries 
amount  to  842,824.64.  ITie  whole  number  of  reg- 
ular and  special  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and 
e%'ening  schools  is  1,296;  and  the  whole  amount 
of  their  salaries  is  81,217,008.92  ;  incidental  ex- 
penses, including  salaries  of  officers,  8507,364.69; 
total  current  expenses,  81 ,724,373.61 .  The  amount 
expended  during  the  year,  besides  this,  for  school- 
houses  and  sites,  was  8356,669.74.  The  cost  per 
scholar  for  tuition,  based  on  the  average  number 
belon^inc  to  the  day  schools,  is  826.30;  for  inci- 
dentals, 810.55  ;  total  cost  per  scholar,  836.85. 
In  1875,  the  whole  number  of  school-houses  owned 
by  the  city  was  144,  which,  with  their  sites,  were 
valued  at  88,500,000.  ITie  reven  ue  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  is  derived  exclusively  from 
an  annual  tax  on  all  the  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty in  the  city,  which  is  levied  by  the  city 
council.  There  is  no  legal  restriction  to  the 
amount  that  may  be  levied  for  schools,  llie  school 
rites  are  purchased,  and  the  school  buildings  are 
erected,  by  the  city  council;  but  the  plans  of  the 
Imildings  and  the  sites  must  be  first  approved 
hy  the  school  board,  who  have  the  authority  also 
to  determine  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  the 
eilaries  of  teachers.  Tuition  is  gratuitous  in  all 
fte  schools;  drawine-books,  writing-books,  and 
stationenr  are  furnish^  gratuitouiE^  to  all  pu- 

a;  and,  to  indi£;ent  children  text-books  arc 
furnished  at  the  public  expense. 
Sakaioi. — ^The  saliuy  of  the  superintendent  is 
^^^00 ;  of  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
ftiOOO  each ;  of  head-masters  of  high  schools, 
84,000;  of  masters  of  grammar  schookand  mas- 
tCR  in  high  schools,  83,200;  submasters  in  gram- 
"iMr  and  high  schools,  82,600 ;  of  ushers  in  gram- 
m»  and  high  schools,  82,000  ;  of  head-assistants 
(femala)  in  grammar  schools,  81 ,200;  of  assistants 
(lemale)  inhi^h  schools  81 ,000  to  81 ,500;  of  assist- 
*Mt8  (female)  in  grammar  schools,  and  teachers  in 
immaiy  schools,  8800 ;  of  supervisors  of  music 
*?^^wi^,  83,300  each ;  and  their  assistants. 
p,500.  The  city  is  divided  into  14  truant  dis- 
^1^  each  having  a  truant  officer,  with  a  salary 
^1^1,200.  Habitual  truants,  pupils  who  have 
*^*ited  themsehres  from  school  several  times 
^^^^^xinx  permission  from  their  parents  or  teach- 
^>  nd  lAnenteei,  kgdfy  dennW  88  *' cfaildr^ 


found  in  sta-eets  and  public  places,  not  attending 
schools  and  not  engaged  in  a  lawful  occupation," 
are  sentenced  to  a  reformatoiy  for  one  or  two 
years,  lliis  plan  of  dealing  with  truants  dates 
from  1850,  and  it  has  proved  an  efficient  agen(^ 
in  promoting  good  attendance  at  school.  Chil- 
dren growing  up  without  education  or  salutaiy 
control,  by  reason  of  orphaiia^,  or  the  neglect, 
crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice  of  parents,  on 
complaint  of  the  truant  officers,  may  be  sent  to 
an  institution  assigned  by  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose, where  they  are  lx>ardeil  and  educateil. 

Private  Schftols  and  other  In HtitiitionR. — In 
1874,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  private  tui- 
tion-paying sc'b(X)ls  (excepting  commercial  "col- 
leges"), whether  incorporated  or  not,  below  the 
college  grades,  was  3,887.  There  were,  besides, 
about  5,000  pupils  in  free  denominational  schools 
(Roman  Catnoiic).  The  aggregate  number  of  pri- 
vate schools  is  93,  with  358  instructors.  ITiere  are 
14  orphan  asylums,  with  37  instructors  and  1,344 
pupils;  5  business  colleges,  with  19  instructors 
and  717  pupils;  1  school  of  pharmac}',  with  3 
professors  and  75  students ;  2  schools  of  dentist- 
iT,  with  15  professors  and  40  students;  1  college 
( Che  Boston  ( 'ollege,  U.  C),  with  8  professors  and 
145  students;  1  university  (The  Hoston  Univer- 
sity, Methodist),  "with  a  school  of  liberal  arts, and 
several  professional  schools;  1  school  of  theology, 
with  7  professors  and  94  students ;  1  school  of 
law,witn  14  professors  and  68  students;  2  schools 
of  medicine,  with  35  professors  and  195  students; 
1  polytechnic  school  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology) ,  with  36  professors  and  356  students ; 
1  normal  art  school  (state),  with  8  professors  and 
200  students ;  1  museum  of  fine  arts,  value  of 
collections  8100,000,  value  of  buildings,  etc., 
8400,000;  1  museum  of  natural  history,  having 
10,000  volumes;  value  of  collections,  8100,000,  of 
buildings,  8138,000;  14  public  libraries,  456,427 
volumes,  232,900  pamphlets;  value  of  buildings, 
81 ,026,700;  Sunday-schools,  1 57,  with  4,450  teadi- 
ers,  43,540  scholars,  and  83,700  volumes  in  lib- 
raries. There  are  two  conservatories  of  music, 
and  numerous  smaller  music  schools.  One  of  the 
most  important  educational  institutions  in  Boston 
is  the  Lowell  Institute,  established  in  1839  by 
the  munificence  of  John  Ix)well,  to  provide  for 
"  regular  courses  oifree  public  lectures  upon  the 
most  important  branches  of  natural  and  moral 
science,  to  be  annually  delivered  in  the  city  of 
Boston."  The  fund,  in  January,  1873,  was 
8642,711.32;  the  expenses  for  1872  were 
831,912.47,  the  number  of  free  lectures  delivered 
during  the  year  being  264.  Two  drawing-schools, 
and  the  sc^hool  of  industrial  design  in  connection 
with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
are  mauitainetl  by  the  fund.  Tlie  Institute  is 
managed  by  one  trustee,  a  kinsman  of  the 
founcier.  No  printed  document  or  report  has 
ever  Injen  issued  by  the  Institute.  Tlie  Boston 
City  Free  Public  library,  which  was  opened  in 
1B53,  and  is  supported  by  taxation  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  schools,  has  six  branches, 
and  contains  306,287  volumes;  the  aimual  ex- 
pend of  TUiirttainhig  it  k  about  8130^00. 
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at  Boston,  Maas., 
VIS  fc^xnded  in  1>:^63  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
SocKTT  d  Jesos.  bv  whom  it  is  conducted.  Its 
ob^  is  to  impart  a  religious,  classical,  and 
ineDti^  edacadon.    The  course  begins  with  a 

-  class  of  rodiments."  and  extending,  in  success- 
ire  T€ar8.  through  three  "  classes  of  grammar,"  a 

-  class  of  poetry,'  and  a  *'  class  of  rhetoric,"  into 
a  seventh  year  of  philosophy  and  chemistry.  As 
in  most  of  the  colleges  of  tliis  frateniity ,  classical 
studies  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  entire  course.  In  1874,  there  was  a  coqw 
of  16  professors  and  other  instructors,  with  15 
collegiate,  and  14,3  preparatory  students.  The 
value  of  its  groumls,  buildings,  etc.,  is  ^200,000, 
and  it  has  a  library  of  about  4,000  volumes. 
Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  vS.  J.,  Ls  (1876|  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  The  aimual  tuition  fee 
is  360.  

BOSTON  TJNIVBRSITY,  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  was  founded  by  the  munificence  of  Isaac 
Rich,  who  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  the 
greater  part  of  his  estate,  amountmg  to  nearly 
$2,000,000.  The  first,  however,  to  suggest  and 
advocate  its  establislunent,  was  the  late  liee 
Clafiin,  father  of  a  recent  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  views  found  an  earnest  supporter 
in  Jacob  Rleeper.  Hence,  these  three  persons 
are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  institution, 
although  Mr.  Rich  was  its  most  munificent 
patron.  Its  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  in  1869.  Its  plan  of 
organization  is  unique  and  comprehensive,  in- 
cluding (1)  Pre}HintUyrif  Dejxtrtments ;  (2)  Col- 
leges ;  (3)  Profesmionfd  Schools ;  and  (4)  JSch/xU 
rf  all  Sciences  (SchoUi  Scliolarum),  The  first 
of  these  are  designed  to  fit  students  for  the  col- 
leges ;  the  second,  to  prepare  them  for  the  higher 
industries  and  arts  of  civilization,  and  for  the 
study  of  the  learned  professions ;  the  third,  to 
qualify  them  theoretically  and  practically  for 
professional  life  ;  while  the  fourth,  including  and 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  professional 
scnools,  is  designed  to  be  a  universal,  or  non-pro- 
fessional school  of  elective  post-graduate  stuaies, 
with  special  degrees,  scholarships,  and  fellow- 
shipe. 

Of  the  colleges  three  have  already  been  or- 


ganized :  (1 )  that  of  Liberal  ArtSj  in  1 873 ;  (2) 
that  of  Music,  in  1 872  ;  (3)  that  of  Agriculture^ 
Bui>plied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
legia, at  Amherst,  associated  with  the  university 
in  1  H7.5.  Til  is  college  has  enjoyed  a  very  high  rep- 
utation since  its  oi-ganization  in  1 867  ;  and  by 
the  arrangement  made  with  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity, matriculants  in  the  latter,  who  desire  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  related 
branches,  can  receive  it  in  the  College,  and  on 
completing  the  prescribed  course,  can  receive  their 
dt^gree  from  the  University  as  well  as  from  the 
C-olk^*.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  answers 
i(>  what  is  called  in  some  American  universities 
the  Academic  Department  Its  courses  of  in- 
Htniction  (pialify  students  for  the  degrees  of 
Wihelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  and 
bachelor  of  science.     The  College  of  Music  is 


designed  for  students  of  the  average  proficiency 
of  graduates  of  the  best  American  conservatories 
of  music;  and  \&  the  only  institution  of  its 
grade  and  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
regular  courses  of  instruction  extend  through 
four  years,  and  include  (1)  a  course  for  vocal- 
ists ;  (2)  a  course  for  pianists ;  (3)  a  course  for 
organists ;  (4)  courses  for  orchestral  performen. 
aS  these  courses  include  the  study  of  musical 
theory,  also  the  history  and  esthetics  of  music 

The  professional  sc/iools  include  that  of  theol- 
ocy,  adopted  in  1871  ;  of  law,  opened  in  1872 ; 
of  mwlicine,  in  1873  ;  of  oratory,  in  1873.  The 
School  of  all  Sciences  was  established  in  1874. 
The  school  of  theology  was  formerly  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Theological  Seminaiy  of  Boston, 
which  was  organized  in  1847.  A  school  of  fine 
arts  is  projected. 

A  fundamental  idea  with  those  who  organized 
the  university  was,  that  a  university  shouM  exist 
not  for  one  sex  merely, but  equally  for  the  two; 
hence  the  most  ultra  principles  of  co-education 
are  carried  out.  Young  men  and  young  women 
are  welcomed  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  insti- 
tution on  precisely  the  same  conditions, — ^not 
merely  to  the  bench  of  the  pupil,  but  also  to  the 
chair  of  the  professor.  The  trustees  of  the  New 
PIngland  Female  Medical  College,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  medical  college  for  women  in  the  world, 
by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  in  Id75,t3aiis- 
ferred  all  its  properties  and  franchises  to  the 
Bostcm  University,  and  was  thus  merged  into  its 
broader  co-educative  school  of  medicine. 

Postrgraduate  students  of  this  university,  de- 
siring to  fit  themselves  for  professorships  of 
(jireek,  Latin,  modem  languages,  philoBophy, 
history,  or  art,  enjoy  s(iecial  advantages.  Br 
virtue  of  an  arrangement,  effected  in  1875,  wita 
the  authorities  of  the  National  University  at 
Athens,  and  those  of  the  Royal  University  at 
Rome,  any  member  of  the  School  of  all  ScienceSy 
duly  recommended,  may  pursue,  without  expenee 
for  instruction,  and  for  any  number  of  yean. 
select  or  regular  courses  of  study  in  any  depart- 
ment of  said  universities,  enjoying  all  the  nghti 
and  privileges  of  universify  citizenship;  and 
upon  returning,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  ex* 
amination  in  the  work  accomplished,  can  receive 
a  degree  from  the  Boston  University.  The 
faculties  of  these  two  foreign  universities  are 
thus  co-o|)erating  faculties  of  the  School  of  aH 
Sciences,  wliich  is  designed  (1)  for  the  benefit  of 
Imchelors  of  arts,  pliilosophy,  or  science,  of  what- 
soever college,  who,  with  little  or  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  fitting  themselves  for  a  professional  life, 
may  desire  to  receive  post-graduate  instruction 
in  tliis  university ;  (2)  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
graduates  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  or  other 
professional  course,  who  may  wish  to  supplement 
their  professional  culture  by  courses  ofstudv  in 
related  sciences,  arts,  and  professions.  This  school 
is,  thus,  like  the  studium  generale  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  cn^wuing  and  miifying  department  of 
the  entire  university  organization. 

Thus  far,  this  comprehensive  plan  has  been 
successfully  carried  out ;  and  the  lOBtitutioii  has 
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received  a  large  patronage  and  has  accomplished 
much  work.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  745  stu- 
dents belonging  to  the  institution ;  of  whom  268 
were  in  the  preparatory  departments ;  81,in  the 
coU^es ;  ana  396  in  the  scnools.  Of  the  entire 
number  in  the  colleges  and  schools,  102  were 
females.  Its  graduates  from  the  schools  of  theol- 
ogy, law,  and  medicine  were  more  numerous 
than  those  from  the  corresponding  schools  of 
Harvard  or  Yale.  Its  financial  condition  is 
prosperous,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  loss  which 
it  suffered  in  the  great  Boston  conflagration  of 
1872.  The  final  transfer  of  the  Rich  fund  does 
not  take  place  till  1882.  The  president  of  the 
university  is  William  F.  Warren,  S.  T.  D.,  LIj.  D., 
elected  in  1873. — See  Boston  Univers^ity  Year 
Books,  edited  by  the  university  council,  vols,  i, 
n,  and  iii. 

BOTANY  (Gr./'3orav7,  herb,  plant),  the  sci- 
ence of  vegetable  life,  treating  of  the  elementary 
composition,  structure,    habits,   functions,  and 
classification  of  plants,  in  which  are  included 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,    lliis  is  a  branch  of 
that  general  descriptive,  or  empirical  science, 
called  natural  history ;   beinc  based  upon  the 
facts  of  observation.    The  educative  value  of 
botany,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of   the 
mind's  development,  is  very  considerable, — far 
more  so,  indeed,  than  its  usual  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of    school  education  would    indicate; 
since  it  is  generally  superseded  by  subjects  which 
seem  to  be  of  more  practical  importance  to  the 
pupil  in  his  after  ufe.    In  the  more  modem 
systems  of  elementaiy  education,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany, 
the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  by  the 
systematic  observation  of  objects  holds  a  very 
prominent  place,  indeed  is  considered  the  basis 
of  all  sound  mental  culture ;  and  among  all  the 
objects  of  nature,  none  can  claim  precedence  in 
pomt  of  variety,  beauty,  and  interest,  for  this 
purpose,  over  those  of  which  botany  treats.    It 
naa  Deen  wdl  said  by  a  writer  upon  this  subject, 
"As  the  love  and  observation  of  flowers  are 
among  the  earliest  phenomena  of  the  mental  life, 
80  should  some  correct  knowledge  of  them  be 
among  the  earliest  teachings."   The  facility  with 
which  plants  may  be  collected,  handled,  and  ana- 
lyzed, as  well  as  their  general  attractiveness, 
makes  them  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  object 
teaching.    Bugs  and  beetles  are  often  quite  re- 
polfflve  to  a  child,  but  where  is  the  girl  or  boy 
who  is  not  pleased  with  the  contemplation,  or 
the  manipulation,  of  leaves  and  flowers? 

For  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of  instruction, 
>]m1  as  an  introduction  of  the  subject  to  young 
minds,  the  chief  point  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  child  to  the  most  obvious  characteristics 
of  plants  and  of  their  parts,  as  leaves,  stems, 
'wte,  flowers,  seeds,  etc.  They  should  be  set  at 
ojMe  to  collect  specimens  for  themselves,  and  be 
■hown  how  (1)  to  observe  them,  (2)  how  to  state 
•jd  record  the  results  of  their  observations,  so 
™  they  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  words 
™^  to  express  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
""fe^ent  objects.    Here  will  be  afforded  a  wide 


range  for  the  exercise  of  comparative  observaiion, 
in  the  perception  of  both  resemblances  and 
differences,  but  particularly  the  latter.  It  is  not 
requisite,  nay  it  would  be  injurious,  to  teach 
anything  of  classification  at  this  stage ;  nor  in- 
deed is  it  necessary  that  the  child  should  know 
the  name  of  any  plant  the  whole  or  part  of 
which  is  under  observation.  Some  prefer  to 
teach  the  names ;  since  the  child's  mind  has  a 
craving  for  the  names  of  such  objects  as  interest 
it.  W  hen  therefore,  the  name  is  asked  for  by 
the  pupil,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  teach- 
er's telling  it.  Tlie  observation  and  description 
of  the  characteristics  are,  however,  the  essential 
points  to  be  insisted  upon.  For  this  purpose,  no 
plan  can  be  better  than  the  "  Schedule  Method," 
mvented  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Ilenslow,  of  Cambridge, 
England,  and  ingeniously,  as  well  as  exhaustively, 
applied  by  Miss  i  oumans  in  her  elementary  text- 
books on  this  subject.  According  to  this  method, 
the  pupil  starts  with  an  observation  of  the  sim- 
plest characteristics,  as  the  parts  of  the  leaf — 
its  blade,  petioles,  stipules ;  ite  venation,  mai^n, 
etc.  The  general  appearance  of  these  may  be  at 
first  represented  by  pictures,  but  only  to  enable 
the  learner  to  study  the  natural  objects,  which 
he  carefully  observes,  and  writes  the  characters 
in  his  schedule,  attaching  each  specimen  to  it,  as 
a  verification  to  the  teacher  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  observation.  (See  Youmans's  First  Book  of 
Boimiy.)  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  by  a  con- 
tinuous application  of  this  plan,  the  pupil  will 
acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  plants,  as  well  as  of  uie  nomenclature 
of  the  science ;  and,  moreover,  that  at  every  step 
his  observation,  and  his  judpuent  too,  will  be 
thoroughly  exercised  and  trained,  in  onler  to  be 
able  to  describe  theniinute  distinctions  of  form, 
structure,  color,  etc.,  tliat  are  subjected  to  his  dis- 
criminative attention.  This  process  harmonizes 
entirely  with  the  foUowing  just  view  of  a  distin- 
guished e<lucator :  "  The  first  instruction  of 
children  in  the  empirical  sciences  should  mainly 
consist  in  exliibiting  to  them  interesting  objects 
and  phenomena;  in  allowing  them  to  look, 
handle,  and  ask  questions ;  ana  in  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  the  free  exercise  of  their  youthful 
imaginations.  A  teacher  may  guide  them  in 
their  explorations  of  the  neighborhood,  direct 
their  observations,  make  inquiries,  ^ve  explana- 
tions, conduct  exjieriments,  call  things  by  their 
right  names ;  but  he  must  be  careful  to  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  check  their  play  of 
fancy  or  chill  their  flow  of  feeling.  (See 
Wickersiiam's  Methofls  of  Insp'uction.)  But  the 
young  pu])il  is  not  to  be  kept  constantly  at 
mere  ol«ervation,or  the  comparison  of  the  form, 
structure,  color,  etc.,  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  other 
parts  of  plants ;  his  attenti<m  may  be  called  to 
the  simple  facts  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  thus 
shown  "  how  plants  grow  "  and  "  how  they  be- 
have," as  well  as  what  they  are.  The  elementary 
works  of  Prof.  Gray,  bearing  the  titles  above 
quoted  (How  Plants  Grow,  and  How  Plants 
Behave),  and  Dr.  ITooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nat- 
urCf  will  be  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  teacher  for 
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iStoB  purpose.  Such  information  as  the  circula- 
tion of  tne  sap,  its  use,  the  functions  of  the  leaf, 
the  root,  the  Bower,  and  the  seed,  communicated 
in  an  appropriate  style  and  explained  by  their 
analogy  with  other  tilings,  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  eveiT  child,  will  properly  supplement  the 
knowled^  gained  by  the  pupil  through  his  own 
observations.  The  following  description  from 
the  Child s  Book  qf  Nature^  will  illustrate  what 
is  meant  by  this : 

"The  bark  is  not  all  one  thing.  It  is  made 
up  of  two  parts  ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  there 
are  two  barks.  There  is  an  outer  bark  and  an 
inner  one.     The  outer  bark  has  no  life  in  it. 

It  is  this  outer  bark  that  gives  such  a  roughness 
to  the  trunks  of  some  trees,  as  the  elm  and  the 
oak.  This  outer  bark  is  a  coat  for  the  tree.  It 
covers  up  the  living  parts  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  injured.  It  does  for  the  tree  what  our  clothes 
do  for  our  bodies.  It  is  not  a  perfectly  tight 
coat  It  has  little  openings  everywhere  in  it  It 
would  be  bad  for  the  tree  to  have  this  coat  on  it 
tight,  just  as  it  would  be  bad  for  our  bodies  to 
have  an  India-rubber  covering  close  to  the  skin." 

In  such  a  simple  style  as  this,  and  with  the 
use  of  jsimilar  illustrations,  much  interest  may 
})e  awakened  in  the  child's  mind,  its  observing 
and  reasoning  faculties  quickenerl.  and  a 
love  of  natural  objects  infused,  which  independ- 
ently of  the  practical  use  of  the  knowledge 
gained,  will  constitute  a  mental  culture  of  the 
highest  value  and  prove  a  life-long  blessing  to  its 
possessor.  If,  after  this  elementary  instruction, 
it  i&  deemed  important  that  the  science  should 
be  studied  as  such,  the  pupil  must  be  gradually 
trained  in  classification,  for  which  the  founda- 
tion will  have  been  laid.  In  this  branch  of  study, 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  natural  history. 
the  mental  processes  to  be  successively  perfomieii 
are:  (1)  Observation,  with  the  view  to  compar- 
ison and  analysis  ;  (2)  (classification  ;  (3)  Induc- 
tion, or  the  discovery  of  principles,  so  as  to  em- 
body the  observed  facts  into  a  science ;  and  (4) 
Application  of  the  scientific  principles  to  new 
facts,  llie  elementary  exercises  already  described 
conduct  the  pupil  through  the  first  stage  only ; 
but  the  scientific  study  does  not  begin  until  the 
third,  and  is  not  completed  till  he  has  become 
practiced  in  the  fourth.  The  observation  of 
common  characters  in  plants  will  necessarily 
lead  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  i)erceivo  the 
method  and  the  value  of  classification ;  but  such 
exercises  need  not  be  very  jDrotracted,  since  it  is 
natural  even  to  a  child  to  generalize  and  classify, 
lie  will  soon  be  prei>ared  for  the  methodical  j 
study  of  systematic  botany ;  and  then  very  \ 
projKjrly  may  l)e  supj)lie(l  with  a  good  text-book,  i 
But  the  pupils  must  only  Ui*e  it  as  an  auxiliary  ' 
or  instrument,  in  the  study  of  nature.  Ix»t  them 
still  be  eu<x)uraged  to  collect  sjx^imens,  to  notice 
as  fully  and  accurately  as  j)ossible  their  jxjculiar- 
ities,  and  to  describe  them  by  the  proj)er  teniis.  . 
Some  simple  means  of  drying  and  preserving 
plants  will  be  very  serviceable,  so  that  the  schotS  | 
at  least  may  possess  a  tolerably  complete  her- 1 
barium.  Magnified  and  colored  representations,  I 
such    as    those    supplied  by  Prang's  Natural  \ 


History  SerieSy  and  especially  Henslow's  Botan- 
ical  Charts,  will  prove  a  ereat  aid  in  showing 
clearly  what  the  pupils  fail  to  make  oat  in  the 
actual  specimens.  For  the  purpose  of  analyditt 
flowers,  etc.,  a  small  microscope  will  be  needed; 
one  that  can  be  so  used  as  to  leave  both  hands 
free  for  the  work  of  dissection,  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred.  This,  with  a  sharp  knife,  forceps, 
and  lai^  needles,  fixed  in  handles,  is  all  that  win 
be  needed.  Judgment  should  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  flowers  for  analysis.  The 
simpler  and  more  obvious,   as  the    Cntc^erctj 

and  L(tfnatfe,  before  such  orders  as  the  C</m- 
iX)sU.(e,  UmbeUi/ero'y  Juncacece.,  and  Ctfperacea. 
llie  grasses,  ferns,  jnosses,  fungi,  etc.,  will  need 
to  be  studied  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  course. 
The  artificial  keys  supplied  in  most  text- 
books should  Ix)  used  witli  judgment.  Students 
are  very  apt  to  become  absorbed  in  the  desire  to 
discover  the  names  of  plants  by  the  use  of  these 
devices,  as  if  that  were  tlie  end  of  the  stu^. 
But  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  progress 
can  be  UKule  by  the  verification  of  the  onier  and 
s^xjcies  of  a  plant,  in  this  way.  the  great  object 
to  be  attaine<l  is,  that  the  student  should  become 
so  well  verstnl  in  observing  and  describing  the 
I)eculiaritie8  of  plants,  and  in  their  classification, 
tliat  he  may  b  j  able  to  place  them  at  once  where 
they  belong,  only  using  the  key  when  he  has 
come  across  a  specimen  which  belongs  to  some 
order  vnih.  whicli  ho  is  unacquainted. 

The  utility  of  botany  as  a  branch  of  school 
study  has  Ixjen  thoughtlessly  called  in  question. 
Its  value  as  an  educational  agent  has  already 
been  sufficiently  shown,  and  a  brief  considerBtian 
of  the  relations  of  v^table  life  to  ^e  most 
important  interests  of  society  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  its  exceeding  importance  as  a  brandi 
of  knowledge.  The  agriculturist  is  greatly  at 
fault  who  knows  nothing  of  the  principles  <rf 
vegetable  physiology,  who  cannot  distinguish  (he 
properties  and  characteristics  of  the  plants  thit 
cover  his  domain  —  some  the  object  of  his  most 
tender  care  and  concern,  others  his  greatest  bsne. 
Tlie  florist  and  horticulturist  are  certainly  un- 
acquainted with  their  own  arts,  unless  they  are 
proficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  slructuret 
functions,  and  habits  of  phmts ;  and  the  apoth- 
ecary and  j)hysician  have  also  an  eroedal  need 
of  shnilar  mformation.  llie  geoorapher  and  the 
geologist ;  and  indeed  the  scientist,  in  eveiy  de- 
partment, needs  to  have  a  good  aoquaintance 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Says  Prof.  Hen- 
frey:  "  In  geography,  that  is,  physical  geography, 
the  concn^te  natural  history  of  plants  becomes  a 
l)ortioii  of  the  concrete  natural  history  of  the 
globe  ;  the  physiological  laws  are  involved  with 
]>hysical  laws  of  chmate,  soil,  etc.,  in  the  ex- 
j)lanation  of  possible  distributions,  either  in  an 
abstract  jx)int  of  view,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
pnictical  application;  while  the  ^rstematic  dasBi- 
lications,  and  the  natural  history  of  particular 
species,  become  the  only  guide  by  which  we  can 
attempt  to  trace  back  the  existing  oonditions  of 
distribution  towards  their  origm,  and  thus  per- 
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form  the  share  due  to  botany ;  in  the  historical 
eonnection  of  physical  geography  with  ecology, 
of  which  it  is  properly  only  the  statical  part." 
Moreover,  to  tne  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the 
orator,  and  all  who  need  to  cultivate  and  employ 
the  art  of  persuasion,  involving  as  it  does,  too, 
the  art  of  elucitlation,  few  subjects  present  so 
wile  a  field  for  familiar  and  impressive  illustra- 
tions as  the  domain  of  plants,  rich  not  only  in 
those  natural  flowers  which  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  but  also  in  those  flowers  of  speech,  which 
constitute  the  most  attractive  ornaments  of 
rhetoric  and  poetry.  ITie  traveler  and  explorer 
in  distant  lands,  who  is  a  botanist,  can  find  in 
the  flora  of  every  region  he  visits,  food  for  prof- 
itable instruction  and  research;  and  the  rural 
wayfarer,  who  has  fled  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  city  life  for  relief  and  rest,  will,  in  a  knowledge 
of  this  science,  never  fail  to  realize,  at  every  step 
he  takes,  the  most  refreshing  enjoyment.  Surely 
no  stronger  plea  can  be  set  up  for  any  of  the 
branches  of  study  which  occupy  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  the  educational  schemes  of  schools  and 
colleges,  those  alone  excepted  which  constitute  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  all  mental  improve- 
ment. —  See  YorMAXs,  Editcfitional  Claims  of 
Botany  (N.  Y.,  1870),  First  Book  of  Botany  nS\ 
Y.,  1870),  and  Sficond  Book  of  Botany  (S" .  Y., 
1873) ;  Gray,  How  Plants  Grow  (N.  Y.,  1858); 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Early  Mental  Training ^  and 
IIexfrey's  lecture  on  the  Educational  Claims 
of  Botanical  Science ^  in  Tlte  Culture  demanded 
by  Modem  Life,  edited  ly  E.  L.  Youmans  (X.  Y., 
1867) ;  WicKBRSHAM,  Methods  of  Instruction 
(Phil.,  1865) ;  How  to  Teacti,  a  Manual  of  Meth- 
ods (N.  Y.,  1873). 

BOWBOIN    COLLEQE,     at    Brunswick, 

Maine,  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  literary 

institution  in  the  state,  was  chartered  in  1794, 

and  organized  in  1802.    It  was  named  in  honor 

of  Gov.  James  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts.    The 

government  was  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees 

md  a  board  of  overseers,  which,  in  1801,  elected 

Joseph  McKeen,  D.  D.,  the  first  president  of  the 

College.    He  was  succeeded,  in  1807,  by  Jesse 

Appleton,  D.  D.,  who  served  till  1819,  when 

Bey.  William  Allen  was  elected  his  successor, 

nd  continued  in  office  till  1839,  when  he  was 

SQcoeeded  by  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  who  held 

officetill  1866.  In  1867,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harris, 

S.T.  D.,  was  elected  president,  and  was  succeeded, 

in  1871,  by  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  LL.  D., 

^  present  incumbent.  The  prevailing  religious 

denomination  is  the  C^ngregationalist.  Provision 

»  made  in  this  institution  for  a  scientific  course 

^  study,  distinct   from  the  regular  collegiate 

^^*^'W8e,  daring  the  last  two  years,  and  esixKjially 

embracing  the  modem  langua^,  natural  science, 

engineering,  mechanics,  and  drawing.    There  is 

***  &  post-graduate  iX)ur8e,  which  affords  in- 

•^''^on  in  (1)  Letters,  comprising  lan^ages, 

MMaent  and  modem   (including  the  oriental), 

JJJ«^  the  literature  of  each ;  plmology,  rhetoric, 

*9Pc»  history,  elocution,  and  the  fine  arts ;  (2) 

^^'^noe,  oomprifling  higher  mathematics,  physics, 

^toial  histony,  axS  chemistry,  in  their  uses  and 
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applications;  (3)  Philosophy,  comprising  psy- 
chology, metaphysics,  ethics,  esthetics,  and  pol- 
itics, the  latter  including  the  theoiy  of  govern- 
ment, constitutional  history,  principles  of  law, 
and  international  law.  The  hrst  leads  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  (A.  M.) ;  the  second, 
to  that  of  doctor  of  science  (Sc.  I).) ;  and  the 
third,  to  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.). 
Graduates  who  have  completed  any  course  in 
the  post-graduate  studies  with  honor,  may  be 
appointed  fellows,  to  reside  at  the  college  with  all 
the  privileges  of  the  same  one  or  two  years 
further,  without  charge,  enjoying  facilities  for 
studies  still  more  advanced,  with  opportunities 
for  teac^hing  in  the  line  of  their  specialties. 
Much  attention  Ls  given  to  physical  culture,  a 
gynmasiuni  being  provided  with  the  most  ap- 
proved apparatus.  ITie  exercises  are  carefully 
directed  upon  physiological  and  hygienic  princi- 
ples, with  the  view  to  develop  the  Ixxlily  powers, 
but  are,  at  the  same  time,  subservient  to  the 
discipline  of  the  mind.  Instruction  is  also  afforded 
in  military  science,  and  daily  exercises  in  drill 
are  given  by  an  officer  of  the  army  detailed  for 
that  purpose.  Since  1873,  these  drill  exercises 
have  been  optional,  the  students  electing  be- 
tween them  and  the  gymnasium.  Medical 
training  is  given  through  the  Medical  School  of 
Maine,  which,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
1821,  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  oi  the  trustees  and  overseers  of  Bow- 
doin College.  The  number  of  professors  and  other 
instructors  in  the  coUcge,  in  1874,  was  15,  and  of 
students,  1 73,  exclusive  of  those  in  ihQ  medical 
school.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and 
apparatus  is  about  ^85,000,  and  its  productive 
funds  amount  to  8154,000.  The  college  and  so- 
ciety libraries  contain  about  31 ,000  volumes.  The 
roll  of  alumni  includes  some  illustrious  names. 
ITere,  in  1825,  graduated  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  and  subsequently 
Franklin  Pierce,  Geo.  B.  CTieever,  John  P.  Hale, 
S.  S.  Prentiss,  and  Calvin  E.  Stowe.  Thomas  C. 
Upham,  D.  1).,  was  professor  of  mental  philos- 
ophy from  1824  to  1867 ;  and  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow held  the  position  of  professor  of  modem 
languages  from  1829  to  1835,  when  he  was  called 
to  a  similar  position  in  Harvard  College.  The  an- 
nual tuition  fee  is  about  875.  '^Fhere  are  ten  en- 
dowed scholarshii)s,  yielding  from  850  to  860  per 
annum  and,  besides  these,  funds  donated  to  the 
institution,  amounting  to  about  810,000,  from 
which  aid  is  liberally  afforded  to  indigent  students. 
BOTS,  Education  of.  In  the  education  of 
lx)ys,  the  same  general  principles  are  to  be  ap- 
plied as  in  that  of  girls ;  and,  up  to  a  certain  age, 
in  their  school  education,  the  same  arrangements 
for  discipline  and  instruction  will  answer.  I^aIu- 
cation,  however,  rightly  wnsidered,  has  for  its 
object  to  aid  and  guide  the  development  of  the 
powers  or  faculties,  both  generic  and  specific, 
of  the  individuals  who  are  subjected  to  its  minis- 
trations ;  and,  consequently,  its  processes  should 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  faculties  which 
are  to  be  developed.  And  this  is  by  no  means 
tiie  whole.    Education  is  to  be  addressed  to  all 
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the  elements  of  character, — physical,  mental,  and 
moral.  There  are  propensities  to  restrain  and 
subdue  as  well  as  powers  to  bring  out  and  direct. 
There  are  tendencies  to  good  to  cultivate  and  en- 
courage; and  there  are,  from  the  first,  those  of  an 
opposite  character  to  repress  or  extinguish. 
There  is  not  only  the  intelligtmce  to  be  stimu- 
lateil  and  guidwl,  there  is  the  will  to  be  subdued, 
— to  be  made  subject,  not  only  to  the  authority 
of  the  educator,  but  to  the  conscience  of  the  edu- 
cated. Doubtless,  there  are  principles  suflScierftly 
comprehensive  to  embrace  all  these  considera- 
tions, and  to  afford  a  safe  foundation  for  prac- 
tical methods  and  rules  sufficiently  minute  to 
reach  every  case,  however  peculiar  or  eccentric  ; 
but  what  we  wish  hero  especially  to  lay  down,  is 
the  important,  fundamental  law,  that  ediu^tion, 
claiming  to  l)e  scientific,  anil  not  a  mere  mechan- 
ical empiricism,  must  take  cognizance  of  all  these 
elements  of  human  character,  not  only  in  their 
average  condition  and  degree,  but  in  those 
marked  diversities  which  constitute  individual 
character.  (See  P'ducation.)  Acconling  to  tliis 
principle,  boys  and  girls  can  never  pn)]3erly  be 
subjected  to  precisely  the  same  processes  of  edu- 
cation, because  their  natures  are  very  different, 
— physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  Tliis  fact 
is,  however,  not  necessarily  in  conflict  with  co- 
education; indeed,  it  may  he  an  argument  in 
favor  of  it.  Children  of  both  sexes  may  be 
trained  in  the  same  family,  and  instructed  in  the 
same  school  or  class ;  but  the  wise  parent  and 
the  skillful  teacher  will  often  have  to  make  a 
careful  discrimination  in  his  treatment  of  them 
as  boys  or  ^Is. 

The  ancients  had  very  different  educational 
systems  for  the  two  sexes,  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
because  of  their  diverse  natures,  and  (2)  because 
of  their  different  spheres  of  life.  Nearly  all 
that  we  read  of  ancient  education  concerns  boys; 
but  we  are  not  to  suppose,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  education  of  the  girls  was  overlooked.  That 
of  the  boys  was  public,  and  was  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic concern,  for  the  welfare  and  the  safety  of  the 
state  dependal  upon  it;  but  that  of  the  girls 
exclusively  belonged  to  the  social  circle,  and  was, 
therefore,  strictly  private. 

In  the  Cyropiedia  of  Xenophon,  we  have  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  education  of  boy^  among 
the  Persians,  fictitious  in  some  particulars,  with- 
out doubt,  but  illustrative  of  ancient  manners 
and  views  as  to  the  objects  of  such  an  edu- ; 
cation.  The  public  good  was  the  exclusive 
end  of  this  system ;  and  as  the  education  of 
the  future  citizens  for  their  duties  in  pe.'U.*e 
and  war  was  the  niwt  im^wrtant  concern  of 
the  state,  this  duty  was  not  left  to  the  parentis, 
by  whom  it  might  be  neglected  or  improperly 
performed,  but  was  the  subject  of  special  gov- 
ernmental regulations.  Boys  were  all  bn:>ught 
up  in  common,  according  to  a  uniform  system,  I 
wnich  prescribed  the  kind  of  food,  the  times  | 
of  eating,  the  nature  and  duration  of  physical 
exercises,  and  the  modes  of  punishment.  By 
a  very  plain  and  simple  diet,  the  boys  were 
accustomed   to    strict  temperance;    and   such 


modes  of  bodily  exercise  were  employed  as  would 
inure  them  to  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war. 
In  their  schools,  the  chief  object  was  to  teadi  the 
pupils  justice  and  virtue,  wiQi  the  view  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes 
by  proper  early  education,  than  by  severity 
of  punishment  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life. 

ITie  Spartan  system  of  educating  boys  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Persians  as  described  by 
Xenophon,  except  that  it  was  deficient  in  some 
of  the  finer  moral  elements ;  and  in  its  physical 
characteristics  was,  perhaps,  more  severe.  (See 
Sparta.)  For  an  account  of  the  education  of 
boys  among  the  Athenians,  see  Athens.  Among 
the  Komans,  the  education  of  boys  was  under 
the  guidance  of  the  father ;  though  much  of  it, 
particularly  in  its  earUest  stages,  was  under  the 
sujxjrintendence  of  the  mother.  She  attended 
not  only  to  their  physical  wants,  but  took  pains 
to  form  theii"  language,  their  ideas,  their  moral 
sentiments,  and  their  religious  feelings.  Of  this 
we  have  an  example  in  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  Later,  the  boy  was  furnished  with 
a  custos,  or  paedagogns,  who  sometimes  in- 
structed him  in  gymnastics,  or  accompanied  him 
to  the  exercises,  or  to  the  theatre,  being  responsiUe 
for  liis  safety.  This  office,  in  a  Roman  family, 
was  performed  by  one  of  the  older  slaves,  and  its 
functions  continue^l  until  the  ace  of  manhood  was 
reached.  Some  distinguisheil  Komans,  the  elder 
Cato  for  example,  taught  their  own  sons;  but 
usually  teachers  were  especially  employed  to  cive 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  calculation,  raet- 
oric,  etc.  A  teacher  of  this  kind  was  called 
Imli  imjgister.  Youths  were,  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  exercisefl  in  arms  in  the  Campus  Mardns, 
and  in  swuuming  in  the  Tiber,  f  See  Rome.)  The 
most  celebrated  writer  on  the  eaucation  of  boys 
among  the  Romans  is  Quintilian,  whose  great 
work  IfistifiUioTies  Oratorioe,  although  des^ned 
to  explain  the  education  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete orator,  yet  treats  likewise  of  the  early 
training  and  instruction  of  the  boy.  Thus  he 
says :  ''  Many  are  opposed  to  the  public  schooiB, 
for  the  reason  that  the  children  acquire  had 
habits  there,  and  also  because  the  teacher  can 
bestow  more  attention  upon  one  than  upon 
many ;  but  these  objections  against  the  good  old 
Regulations  are  not  valid,  since  there  are  also 
many  evils  connected  with  private  instruction ; 
and.nioreover,  if  boys  were  not  early  rendered 
effeminate,  they  would  not  be  so  easily  corrantod 
in  the  public  schools.  The  instruction  in  tiiea» 
sc1kk>Ls  is ,  to  be  preferred,  especially  for  the  fur 
ture  ora*6r,  in  order  that  he  may  accustom  him- 
self to  the  multitude,  and  be  stimulated  by  com- 
]>etition."  (Quintilian  enjoined  particularly  upon 
the  teacher  to  make  liimself  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  and  capacity  ^natura  et  ingenium) 
of  his  pupils,  and  to  treat  every  one  according 
to  his  i)eculiar  traits.  Other  Roman  writeia 
treated  of  the  education  of  youth.  Varro  wrote 
Capi/s,ait(  de  liheris  erfMCO?icK«,  which, together 
with  most  of  this  author's  numerous  treatiseii 
has  perished. 
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In  modem  times,  most  of  the  special  treatises 
on  education  refer  particularly  to  the  training 
and  instruction  of  boys.  I'his  is  true  of  Mon- 
taigne, Milton,  and  Locke.  The  special  education 
of  girls  has  engaged  the  attention  of  but  few 
writers.  Very  many,  therefore,  of  the  principles 
and  rules  laid  down  are  based  upon  the  peculiar 
disposition  and  character  of  boys.  Milton's  defini- 
tion of  education  is  limited  to  the  one  sex,  its 
scope  being**  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skill- 
fully, and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both 
private  and  piu)lic,  of  peace  and  war";  and  his 
various  directions  as  to  studies,  physical  exer- 
cises, etc.,  all  have  an  exclusive  application  to 
boys,  who  he  says,  among  other  things,  **  must  be 
also  practiced  in  all  me  locks  and  gripes  of 
wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  were  wont  to 
excel,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to 
grapple,  and  to  close."  Fencing  he  particularly 
approves :  "  The  exercise  which  I  commend  first, 
is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard,  and 
to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point;  this  will 
keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in 
breath,  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  make  them 
grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
gallant  and  feariess  courage,  which  being  tem- 
pered with  seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to 
them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn 
into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them 
hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong.'' 

Most  writers  on  education  have  recognized  the 
necessity  of  discriminating  between  tl^  sexes  in 
education.  "  From  the  banning  of  the  eighth 
year,"  says  Schwarz,  "the  two  sexes  reqiure,  in 
almost  every  respect,  a  different  education.  The 
principal  concern  of  boys  are  the  studies  of 
school,  alternating  with  bodily  exercise.  Their 
amusements  are,  at  an  early  ace,  of  the  more 
active  kind :  chasing  the  butterfly,  and  scouring 
the  plain  with  other  boys;  at  a  later  age,  they 
should  engage  in  pedestrian  excursions  and  bold 
undertakings,  and  enjoy  the  cheerful  company  of 
their  equals;  taking  care,  however,  that  their 
playmates  be  of  the  proper  character,  and  that 
their  hearts  be  cultivatea  for  what  lb  noble  and 
generous.  This  vigilant  supervision  should  fol- 
k>w  them  to  the  latter  years  of  youth,  and  guard 
them  against  all  bad  company.  Their  propensity 
to  imitate  their  older  aaaociates,  which,  among 
other  evil  practices,  so  often  leads  to  the  early 
habit  of  smoking,  and  the  like,  should  be  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  what  is  ^ood  and  praise- 
worthy, by  constantly  managing  their  entire 
education  in  accordance  with  sound  principles." 
The  same  writer  also  observes  very  justly :  "  Al- 
tliough  boys  should  be  chiefly  educated  by  men, 
and  girls  by  women,  the  two  sexes  should  unite 
in  the  education  of  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
boy  requires  the  mild  and  gentle  treatment  of 
the  mother,  in  order  that  his  sensibility  may  not 
become  callous ;  and,  besides,  he  will  always  need 
some  intercourse  with  persons  of  the  other  sex, 
both  yoonff  and  adult,  as  it  is  found  in  families, 
because  oUierwiae  he  will  contract  habits  of 
rudenett,  without  developiuj^  a  susceptibility  for 
the  finer  feeling  of  humanity." 


The  requirements  of  modem  civilization,  as 
well  as  the  usages  of  modem  social  life,  appear 
to  dictate  a  separate  education  for  boys,  after  the 
elementary  stages,  both  on  account  of  the  diver- 
sity in  the  mental  and  physical  constitution  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  because  of  the  difference  in 
the  spheres  of  life  which  they  are  to  occupy. 
Here,  however,  there  is  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion, many,  and  particularly  females  themselves 
contending  for  the  breaking  down  of  all  distinc- 
tions of  the  kind,  and  throwing  open  all  erades 
and  classes  of  educational  institutions,  botn  gen- 
eral and  technical,  to  both  sexes.  (8ee  Co-eou- 
CATioN.)  This  question  will  not  be  discussed 
here ;  but  the  fact  simply  stated  that  many  of 
the  public  schools  in  the  United  States  have  an 
organization  especially  adapted  to  males,  and 
that,  among  private  seminaries,  this  rule  chiefly 
prevails,  l^rding-schools,  with  arrangements 
for  gymnastic  and  other  phjrsical  exercises,  and 
a  school  military  drill,  are  quite  common ; 
while  business  and  commercial  coU^^  and 
schools  have  become  very  numerous.  (See  Bu- 
siness Colleges.]  These  institutions  aim  to 
give  a  training  wnich  will  fit  their  pupils  to  fill 
their  future  positions  as  accountants,  merchants, 
or  business  men  in  any  capacity ;  and,  in  con- 
nection therewith,  impart  such  principles  of 
honor  and  integrity,  as  will  ^ve  them  true  man- 
liness and  Chnstian  integnty.  Some  of  these 
institutions  are  open  to  girls  as  well ;  but  just 
as  there  are  seminaries  and  colleges  which  are 
for  females  exclusively,  so  there  are  likewise  in- 
stitutions especially  devoted  to  the  education  of 
boys.  —  See  Milton,  ()f  Education;  Schwarz^ 
Erziehungslekre  (Leipsic,  1829)  ;  Rousseau, 
£mile,  ou  de  r£ducaiion;  H.  I.  Schmidt  ,  His- 
Uny  of  Education  (N.  Y.,  1842);  Hailman, 
History  cf  Pedagogy  (Cincinnati,  1874.) 

BTJATDWOOD,  Thomas,  a  noted  teacher 
of  deaf-mutes,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1715, 
and  died  at  Hackney,  near  London,  in  1806.  He 
kept  an  establishment  at  Dumbiedikes,  near 
Ecunbui^h,  which  was  the  first  regular  school 
for  deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  this  in- 
stitution that  Dr.  Johnson  praised  so  highly,  and 
in  which,  as  recorded  by  Boswell,  he  gave  one  of 
his  sesquipedalia  verba,  to  test  the  skill  of  the 
pupils  in  articulation.  (See  Boswell's  L-^e  of 
Johnson)  Subsequently,  Braidwood  kept  a 
school  at  Hackney,  near  London,  in  whi<m  he 
continued  till  his  death,  and  which  was  after- 
ward maintained  by  his  widow  and  grand-chil- 
dren till  1816.  He  kept  his  methods  of  instruc- 
tion secret  as  far  as  possible ;  but  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  his  system  was  articulation  and  reading 
from  the  lip.  The  manual  alphabet  was  like- 
wise employed.  An  aocoimt  of  his  Edinbuiigh 
school  was  published  by  Francis  Green  of  Bos- 
ton, the  father  of  one  of  Braidwood's  pupils,  in 
a  work  entitled  Vox  octUis  subjecta  (Ix>ndon, 
1783). 

BKATTjTiE,  Louifl,  the  inventor  of  a  tan- 
gible point  system  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  was  bom  near  Paris  in  1809,  and  died  in 
1852.    He  lost  his  sight  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
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was  instructed  in  the  institute  for  the  blind  at 
Paris.  He  was  highly  distinguished  for  his  in- 
telligence, and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  ac- 
complished himself  in  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, particuliiriy  music ;  and  besides  being  a 
skillful  player  upon  several  other  instruments, 
was  reckoned  among  the  best  organists  of  his 
time.  At  the  age  of  eigliteen,  he  btcame  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Royal  Institute  ;  and  while  in  that 
position  (about  1H3I)),  devised  his  method  (jf 
writing,  based  on  the  point  system  of  M.  (/harles 
IWbier,  which  he  also  applied  to  masicfd  nota- 
tion. Ijc  si/steme  Brtiille  was  introduced  in  most 
of  the  continental  schools.  A  new  system  of 
tangible  i)oint  writing  and  printing  has,  quite 
recently,  been  devised  by  William  H.  Wait, 
8Ui)erintendent  of  the  New  York  institution  for 
the  blind,  in  which  the  letters  which  occur 
ofteneat.  such  as  e,  </,  and  t,  ai*e  n»pres(mted  by 
the  smallest  number  of  j>oints.  —  h^ee  Wait's 
New  York  St/stem  of  Tanr/ihh  Mnsimi  Notation 
and  Point  Writhtg  und  Prhdinn  (New  York, 
1873). 

BRAIN,  the  princi|)al  organ  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  fountain  of  nervoius  energy 
to  the  whole  bodv.  It  is  tlu?  seat  of  conscious- 
ness.  feeling,  and  intellect,  and  also  the  recipient 
of  all  impressions  made  on  any  part  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  The  brain  Injing  the  organ  e»\)Q- 
cially  concerned  in  education,  its  hygiene  is  au 
important  subject  for  the  attention  of  tho 
teacher.  The  (levelopment  of  this  organ  is  very 
rapid.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in 
adults  is  about  48  ounces,  and  this  limit  is  gener- 
aUy  attained  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  No 
organ  is,  from  the  time  of  birth,  so  regularly  and 
80  incessantly  exercised  as  the  brain.  During 
the  period  of  infancy,  nature  herself  superintemls 
this  process ;  and  unless  her  care  is  interfered 
with  through  the  ignorance,  folly,  or  neglect  of 
the  mother  or  nurse,  it  results  in  a  healthy 
growth  and  development.  When  the  age  of  in- 
fancT^  is  passed,  and  the  child  is  surrendered  to 
the  educator,  intelligence  and  skill  may  accom- 
plish much  benefit  in  regulating  the  cerebral  de- 
velopment ;  or  a  want  of  skill  antl  intelligence 
may  do,  and  often  does,  very  great  injury.  Ex- 
ercise is  the  natural  instrument  by  which  all  tho 
bodily  organs  are  brought  to  a  matiu*ity  of 
growth  and  strength,  and  by  which  they  are 
kept  in  a  condition  of  health.  In  applying  this 
prmcii)le,  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  exercise 
be  pro^KT,  (1)  as  to  its  kind,  (2)  a.s  to  its  degree, 
(.'J)  as  to  its  direction  ;  and  in  all  these  respects, 
that  it  Ls  adapted  to  the  age  and  peculiar  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  child  to  1x3  eiluoated.  The 
same  process  will  not  answer  for  all.  The  teacher 
who  wishes  to  do  good,  whose  aim  is  really  to 
educate,  will  study  the  external  indications  of 
t(im]!X}rament,  of  bodily  health  and  disease*,  and 
also  of  cerebral  structuiv;  and  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  n.*gulate  his  operations  acconlingly.  The 
brain  is  exercised  both  by  thought  and  feeling ; 
being  the  seat  of  various  faculties,  both  mental 
and  moral,  its  activities  are  aroused  by  wliatever 
is  addressed  to  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the 


emotions,  or  the  propensities.  "  The  firet  step," 
says  Combe,  '•  towanls  establishing  the  regular 
exercise  of  the  brain,  is  to  educate  and  train  the 
mental  faculties  in  youth ;  and  the  second  is  to 
place  the  individual  habitually  in  circumstances 
demanding  the  discharge  of  useful  and  impor- 
tant duties."  The  healthy  development  of  the 
brain  may  be  prevented  (1)  by  wrong  exercise, 
(2)  by  Ixjing  overtasked,  (3)  by  bad  physical  con- 
ditions, (4J  by  bad  moral  conditions.  Over- 
strained or  too  long  continued  attention,  excess- 
ive tasks  from  books,  committed  to  mcmoiy 
under  the  pR»ssui*e  of  fear,  long  confinement  in 
close  rooms,  and  hence  the  want  of  proprly 
oxygenated  air,  will  impair  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  lay  the  foundation,  not  only  of  future 
diseases  but  perhaps  of  future  indx?cility.  So, 
too,  when  subjectetl  to  harsh  discipline,  to  un- 
kind tn.»atment,  to  a  moral  atmasjmere  \itiated 
by  the  irritability;  ill-humor,  and  nioroseness  of 
the  ])arent  or  teacher,  the  brain  of  the  child 
loses  even  its  mitural  or  normal  physical  condi- 
tion ;  and  its  gi-owth  is  necessarily  morbid.  (See 

PlIYSKWL  EnrCATION.) 

BRAZIL,  an  empire  of  South  Americft, 
having  an  aivaof  3.28^,1 00  sq.m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion, jiccoixling  to  the  census  of  1872,  of  9,700,187. 
It  is  one  of  the  nnjst  important  states  of  the 
world,  being  exceedinl,  in  extent,  only  by  the 
RiLssian,  British,  and  Chinese  empires,  and  by 
the  United  States;  while,  in  regard  to  popula- 
tion, it  ranks  as  the  1 3th  state.  The  estahliahed 
religion  of  the  empire  is  the  Roman  Catholic ; 
but  acconling  to  Art.  5.  of  the  constitution,  all 
other  religions  are  tolerated,  "with  their  domestic 
or  private  forms  of  worship,  in  buildings  erected 
for  tlus  purpose,  but  without  the  exterior  form 
of  temples."  No  person  can  be  persecuted  for 
religious  acts  or  motives.  The  number  of  Prot- 
estants is  estimated  at  about  30,000.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  (Jennans,  who  have  aboot 
20  churches  and  are  united  in  a  synod.  BcsLdes 
the  (jerman  Protestants,  there  are  English  and 
French  Protestant  churches ;  and  the  Presbyteri- 
ans of  the  United  States  liave  established  a  amaU 
number  of  congregations  among  the  native 
Brazilian  population.  The  natioiuu  language  is 
the  Portuguese.  The  number  of  German  and 
Swiss  colonies  was,  in  18G9,  about  50,  with 
about  40,000  (jcrman-speaking  settlers.  The 
whites  number  probably  one  tlurd  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  remaining  two-thirds  being  made  up  of 
mixed  races,  civilized  and  savage  Indians,  and 
Africans,  wliich  last  form  the  most  numerous 
unmixed  nice  in  the  empire,  llie  number  of 
savage  Indians  is  estimated  at  from  250,«HK)  to 
r)()(),000.  They  are  divided  into  a  large  number 
of  flifferent  tribes  and  s^xmk  many  different 
dialects,  though  all  understand  the  iui^/oa  geral, 
which  wiis  formeil  by  the  priests,  traders,  and 
slave-hunters,  on  the  basis  of  the  Tupi-Guanini 
(language  of  the  native  tribes  TupifjuaX  Guarani) 
^riie  Indians  being  found  unprofitable  as  slaves, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  importation  of  negroes 
from  jVfrica.  These  were  treated,  until  1850 
with  almost  unparalleled  cruelly,  though  eman- 
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dpation  was  always  encouraged,  and  no  man  was 
debarred  by  his  color  from  reaching  any  position 
in  church  or  state.  A  law,  paired  Sept.  28.,  1871 , 
provided  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 

Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of 
for  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  15l)0,  and  from  that 
time  remained  under  the  control  of  Portugal, 
with  a  short  interruption,  until  1822,  when  it 
was  declared  an  independent  empire,  and  Dom 
Pedro  I.  was  proclaimed  its  first  emj)eror.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  1824,  public  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  state.  Private  schools, 
like  all  others,  are  subject  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  state  p)vemment.  PubUc  instruction  is 
graded,  as  in  other  countries,  into  primary, 
secondary,  and  superior  or  scientific  instruction. 
Public  instruction,  like  ecclesiastical  affairs,  be- 
longs to  the  department  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  Secondary  and  primary  instruction, 
are,  however,  chiefly  regulated  by  the  provincial 
assemblies,  and  placed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  presidents  of  the  provinces.  As  the 
Brazilian  provinces  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  self- 
government,  there  is  but  little  uniformity  in  the 
organization,  but  generally  the  provinces  have 
modeled  their  schools  after  those  of  the  capital. 
As  long  as  Brazil  was  a  Portuguese  colony, 
little  was  done  for  public  instruction  ;  but  Dom 
Pedro  I.,  as  soon  as  he  liad  ascended  the  thi-one, 
showed  great  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
public  education,  and  established  a  number  of 
new  schools.  Still  more  was  done  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Pedro  II.  (since  1831) ;  but  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  of  1 824  were  never 
fully  carried  out  until  1851,  when  the  two  cham- 
bers passed  a  law  authorizing  the  government 
to  reorganize  the  systems  of  higher  instruction 
throughout  the  empire,  and  those  of  secondary 
and  primary  instruction  in  the  capital.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  law,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, Pedreiro  de  Couto  Ferraz,  promulpited, 
Feb.  14..  18.')4,  the  organic  provisions  which  had 
been  drafted  by  De  Almeida  Roza,  and  which 
have  remained  the  basis  of  everything  that  has 
since  been  accomplished  in  Brazil  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  instruction. 

Brazil  has,  like  Portugal,  pubUc  schools  of 
the  first  and  second  (higher)  grade.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  the  former  embraces  reliction, 
ethics,  reading  and  writing,  the  elements  of  the 
Portuguese  grammar  and  of  arithmetic,  with 
legal  weights  and  mea.«iures.  In  the  female  schools, 
instruction  is  also  given  in  embroidery  and  other 
kinds  of  needle-work.  In  the  schools  of  the  sec- 
ond gnule,  the  gospels  are  roarl  and  explained, 
and  instruction  is  given  in  biblical  and  universal 
histor}',  geojj;raphy,  esiKJcially  that  of  Brazil, 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry  and  en- 
gineering, drawing,  music  and  gymnastics.  The 
number  of  schools  is  as  yet  entirely  in.^utiicient, 
and  as  the  salaries  paid  are  generally  very  small, 
there  is  a  great  want  of  comjxjtent  teachers. 
The  country  owes  many  important  reforms  to 
the  zealous  minister  of  the  interior,  C .'orrea  de 
Oliveira  (1871 — 1875),  who  has  announced  his 


intention  to  introduce  compulsory  instruction 
and  to  establish  two  national  normal  schools,  of 
which  there  is  as  yet  a  great  want,  as  the  few 
institutions  of  the  kind  existing  in  the  provinces 
can  be  reganled  as  only  a  small  beginning  of  real 
nonnal  instruction. 

Before  being  allowed  to  teach,  all  persons  have 
to  pass  both  a  written  and  an  oral  examination. 
The  questions  for  the  former  are  arrange<l  by  the 
council  of  studies  at  the  beginning  of  every 
school  year,  'i'his  council  consists  of  the  general 
inspector  of  schools,  of  the  two  rectors  of  the 
Cdlegio  (le  Pedro  IL,  and  four  elective  coun- 
cilors. ITiere  are  also  5  assessors,  1  clerk  with  4 
assistants,  and  1 7  delegates  of  parishes,  of  whom 
11  belong  to  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Pupils 
are  admitted  huo  the  public  schools  from  the  5th 
to  the  15th  year  of  age.  The  school  hours  are 
mostly  from  8  to  11  A.  M.,  and  3  to  5  J  P.  M. 
The  school-books,  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  inspector  general,  are  to  a  great  extent  trans- 
lations from  the  French  and  the  English;  among 
them  is  a  translation  of  Petei*  Parlei/'s  Universal 
Histojy,  The  school  is  owned  every  day  with 
a  short  prayer.  Corporal  punishment  is  not 
pennitted.  Every  school  is  annually  examined 
by  a  connnittee  consisting  of  a  delegate  of  the 
district  as  j)resident,  the  teacher,  and  a  third 
person  appointetl  by  the  inspector  general.  The 
five  most  successful  scholars  receive  rewards, 
consisting  of  books.  The  pi"esident  of  the  com- 
mittee makes  a  report  on  the  examination  to  the 
inspector  general. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  to  the  legislature  for  1872.  the 
number  of  public  primary  schools  in  the  capital 
was  111,  with  6,149  scholars,  namely  3,900  boys 
and  2,249  girls.  The  number  of  public  primary 
schools  in  the  provinces  is  3,491,  namely  2,343  for 
boys,  and  1 148  for  girls,  attended  by  106,705 
scholars,  namely  75,594  boys,  29,096  girls,  and 
2,015  whose  sex  is  not  stated.  The  number 
of  private  primary  schools  is  711,  with  19,162 
pupils.  The  total  sum  expended  annually  in  the 
provinces  for  public  instruction  was  3,362,687 
milreis  (about  ^1,836,000). 

The  model  secondary  school  of  Brazil  is  the 
CoUefjio  de  Pedro  II.  at  Rio,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1 854.  It  consists  of  2  separate  institu- 
tions, one  of  which  is  a  boarding  and  the  other  a 
day  school,  each  with  its  own  rector.  The  num- 
ber of  students  was  351;  of  whom  221  were  day 
scholars  and  1 30  boarders.  Besides  this  college, 
there  were  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  60  pri- 
vate secondary  schools, — 30  for  boys,  25  for  girls, 
and  5  for  both  sexes.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  these  institutions  varies  somewhat,  but  in 
most  of  them  the  following  subjects  are  taught : 
Portu^es(3.  r>atin.  French,  English,  natural  phi- 
losophy, arithmetic,  aljiobra,  geometry-,  historj', 
googra])hY.  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  "^Ihe  number 
of  public  secondary  institutions  in  the  provinces 
was  107,  with  2,994  scholars,  namely  2,91 6  boys, 
and  78  girls.  The  number  of  private  institutions 
was  123,  with  an  attendance  of  5,0>^9  scholars, — 
3,852  boys    and   1,237   girls.      The  secondary 
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institations  in  the  province  are  under  the  control 
of  the  provincial  administration,  and  there  is  on 
that  account  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  their 
courses  of  instruction  and  their  entire  admin- 
istration. The  government  of  Brazil  intends, 
however,  to  establish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  state 
colleges  on  a  unii\)nn  plan.  For  the  German 
colonies  in  the  province  of  Suo  Paulo  a  "Ger- 
man lyceum"  has  been  establislied ;  most  of  the 
secondary  schools  resemble,  however,  the  French 
lyceums. 

Brazil  has  as  yet  no  university ;  but  only  two 
law  faculties  at  Recife  (Pernambuco)  and  Sao 
Paulo,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  512  students, 
and  two  medical  faculties  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Bahia,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  808  students. 
The  establishment  oi  a  comj)lete  university  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  projectetl,  and  is  urgently 
recommended  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  his  annual  rejwrts  to  the  legislature. 

Ilieological  facultit«  are  connected  with  nearly 
all  the  episcoj)al  seminaries.  Of  other  special 
schools,  there  are  at  the  capital  a  business  college 
(with  30  students  in  lHT2j,  an  institution  for  the 
bUnd  (with  19  pupils),  an  iiustitutioii  for  deaf- 
mutes  (with  19  pupils);  the  Central  »Soh(x>l  (sci- 
entific school),  witli  which  a  military  school  is 
connected,  a  naval  school  and  a  naval  artillery 
school,  an  acailemy  of  tine  arts  (with  1 H"  stu- 
dents), a  conservatory  of  music  (with  I'M)  stu- 
dents), and  an  imperial  lyceum  of  arts  and  in- 
dustry, belonging  to  the  society  for  promotin|j; 
fine  arts,  a  sort  of  ix)lytechnic  school  (with 
1,233  students).  In  the  provinces,  there  are 
several  agricultiu-al  and  industrial  schools. 

See  Lk  Roy,  in  Sciimid's  Refilenci/chpddie, 
vol.  IX.,  pp.  869 — 920;  Kiddkr  and  Flet<;her, 
Brazil  and  the  BraziUans  (8th  edit.,  Boston 
1866);  AoASSiz,  A  Journey  in  Brazil  (1868), 
AVAPPiEUS,  Das  Kaiserreich  Brasilien  (Leipsic, 
1871);  Annual  rejxrrts  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  of  Bnuil  to  Oie  legislature. 

BBIDQMAX,  Laura,  a  remarkable  blind 
deaf-mute,  bom  at  Hanover,  X.  IL,  in  1829,  is 
particularly  noted  as  the  subject  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful course  of  training  and  instruction,  by 
means  of  which  she  was  taught  to  read,  writo, 
and  converse  with  others,  and  enabled  to  actpiire 
a  knowledge  of  many  useful  branches  of  learn- 
ing, besides  lx?coming  highly  accoiiiplislie«l  in 
music.  She  lost  her  siglit  and  hearing  at  tlie 
ay;e  of  twu  veur.s ;  and  when  about  eiy:ht  voiU's 
old,  bi'ranie  an  iinnate  of  the  Perkins  iiLstitution 
f(jr  the  blind  in  l^oston,  then  under  the  care  of  1  )r. 
Samuel  G.  1 1  owe.  so  notod  for  his  benevolence  and 
devoted  philanthn)])y.  Finding  that  she  possessed 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  he  resf^lved,  dc«i)ite 
the  many  disc^ouragenients  of  the  ease,  to  attempt 
her  education.  Through  the  sensie  of  touch,  he 
first  associated,  by  constant  reinitition.  objects 
with  their  names  in  relief  letters,  and  when  a 
few  of  these  were  learnet.1  and  the  relation  thor- 
oughly established,  he  taught  her  to  recognize 
the  separate  letters  composing  each  wonl,  and 
then  to  construct  the  words  herself  from  the  let- 
ters.    She  was  then  taught  the  manual  alphaU^t, 


and  its  use  in  naming  objects;  after  whidi, 
through  these  channels  of  communication,  die 
learned  the  quaUties,  uses,  and  relations  of  ob- 
iects,  as  well  as  their  names.  Subsequently,  die 
learned  to  write  and  to  play  upon  the  piaDo,  in 
which  she  became  very  skillful,  and  acquired  abo 
a  dexterity  in  needle-work  and  in  the  iierfomi- 
ance  of  many  household  duties.  Her  moral  and 
religious  education  was  more  difficult ;  but  this 
also  was  successfully  accomplished,  so  that,  in 
1873,  Dr.  Howe  coxild  say  of  her:  "  She  enjoys 
hfe  quite  as  nmch  as  most  jpcrsons  do.  She 
n^ads  whatever  lxx)ks  she  finds  m  raised  print,  but 
esix'cially  the  Bible.  iShe  makes  much  of  her 
own  clotliing;  and  can  run  a  sewing-machine. 
She  seems  happiest  when  she  can  find  some  pe^ 
Ktm  who  knows  the  finger  alphabet,  and  can  at 
and  gossip  with  her  about  acquaintances^  the 
news,  and  general  matters.  Her  moral  sense  is 
well  developed."  Tliis  case  possesses  peculiar 
value  in  showing  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  devoted  teacher  despite  the  greatest  natural 
olwtacles  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  is 
a  most  encouraging  examj^le  of  the  result  of 
patience  and  addivss  on  the  jwirt  of  the  educator. 
—  See  Rarxard's  American  Journal  <^  Edn- 
cation,  vol.  xr,  s.  v.    Sftmuel  G.  Howe. 

BRITISH  C0LTJ1M:BIA,  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Cmiada.  having  an  area  of  about 
2I{3,()()0  sq.  m.,  and  a  iHjpulation,  in  1871,  of 
H,.')76  whites..  462  negroes,  and  1548  Chinese; 
total,  10,586,  exclusive  of  Indians,  estimated  at 
:{r),000  to  40,000.  it  was  created  a  distinct 
colonial  govenunent  by  an  act  of  parliament 
iMissed  Aug.  2.,  1858.  In  1866,  Vancouver 
Island  was  united  with  British  Columbia  under 
one  government;  and, in  1871, British  Columbia 
was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Although  a  common  school  ordinance  was 
passed  in  1869  and  amended  in  1870,  the  real 
foundation  of  the  educational  system  in  thispror- 
ince  was  the  public  school  act  of  1872.  This 
law  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Ontario  act,  and  its 
enactment  wiis  advised  by  the  superintendent. 
hinhself  a  teacher  trained  in  the  Toronto  normal 
school.  Amendments  were  made  to  the  first  act 
in  1873.  and  a  further  act  was  passed  in  1874. 
The  act  provides  for  an  aimiud  grant  of  S40,<K)0 
as  a  public  school  fund,  and  for  the  apix)intment 
by  the  government  of  six  j^ersons,  to  hold  office 
during  its  ])leasure,  as  a  bofutl  of  e<lucation ;  also 
of  an  ex[H^rience<l  iwi-son  to  Ixj  siqierintendent  of 
education,  who  shall  Ix'  e.r  officio  chairman  of  the 
boanl.  School  districts  are  establislied  and 
alten'd  by  the  g(jvernment,  which  also  makes 
grants  for  teachers'  salaries,  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing of  school-hoiis^«.  and  current  expenses, 
and  establishes  other  schools,  without  a  (Ustrict, 
where  needed.  The  boanl  of  education  prescribes 
a  uniform  series  of  text-books  to  be  used,  and 
[)rovides  for  their  supply  to  the  schools,  makes 
general  Regulations,  examines  teachers  and  grants 
certitieates,  appoints  teachers  and  fixes  their 
salaries,  purcluises  and  distributes  school  ap- 
paratus, and  may  establish  high  schools.  The 
superintendent  visits  each  school  once  a  year, 
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j^ves  inBtTuction,  enforces  the  law,  suspends,  if 
neoesBary,  a  teacher  s  license  till  the  meeting  of 
the  board,  grants  temporaiy  certificated,  settles 
disputed  elections,  and  makes  an  annual  report. 
An  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  trustees  is 
held  in  each  district  in  January.  ITiere  are  three 
trustees,  of  whom  one  retires  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  no  trustee  may  be  a  superintendent  or 
teacher.  The  trustees  appoint  the  place  of  and 
call  the  annual  meeting,  on  ten  days'  notice.  No 
uncertificated  teacher  can  be  engaged  in  a  public 
Bchool.  All  public  schools  must  be  conducted 
upon  strictly  non-sectarian  principles,  no  religious 
dogma  or  creed  being  permitted  to  be  taught. 
Juilges,  clergymen,  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  othere  interested  are  visitors.  The  compul- 
sory clause  provides  that  trustees  may  make  by- 
laws, with  the  sanction  of  the  superintendent,  for 
requiring  the  attendance,  at  some  school,  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years,  with 
certain  limitations  as  to  distance,  etc.  The  act 
of  1H74  provides  for  the  establishment  of  public 
boanling-schoolri.  Such  schools  are  managed  by 
three  trustees,  who  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  hold  office  diuing  his  pleasure ;  and 
these  officers  appoint  the  teachers,  'llie  teachers 
under  the  boanl  are  |>aid  on  thj  following  scale: 
For  an  average  attendance  of  from  10  to  20 
pupils.  3')0  a  month ;  from  20  to  30,  8G0;  30  to 
40,  870;  40  to  50,  $90.  AVhen  the  average  ex- 
ceeds oO,  the  school  is  entitled  to  an  assistant. 
Teachers  whose  schools  are  far  inland  receive 
81 0  a  month  more. 

The  estimated  number  of  children  of  school 
age  was,  in  1874,  about  2,240,  of  whom  1,245  at- 
tended school  some  portion  of  the  year ;  this  was 
an  increase  of  711  over  1872.  In  consequence 
of  the  exceeding  sparseness  of  the  population, 
the  boarding  system  has  been  introouced :  and 
one  such  school  was,  in  1875,  in  successful  oper- 
.ation.  The  compulsory  clause  of  the  act  did 
not  work  succeasrully,  its  enforcement  being  op- 
tional with  the  local  authorities.  The  totm  ex- 
penditure for  the  public  schools  for  the  year  was 
#35,287,  of  which  $22,219  was  paid  for  teachers* 
salaries.  An  additional  sum  of  $G,657  was  ex- 
pended by  the  superintendent  in  supplying  lx)oks 
and  apparatus.  There  were  36  teachers  in  the 
8L»r\'ice.  The  establishment  of  high  schools  at 
Victoria  and  New  Westminster  was  advocated 
by  .Superintendent  John  Jessop  in  1875.  The 
rising  city  of  Nanaimo  has  a  school  of  a  higher 

f-a«ie  (St.  Paul's  School),  in  connection  with  the 
pL$co}>al  church.  It  was  originaUy  established 
in  1862,  but  was  closed  in  1870,  and  re-opeued 
September  1874.  —  See  Marling,  Canaild  Edu- 
cational Directory  and  Yearbook  for  1876 
(Toronto,  1876.) 

^  BBOOXLTN,  capital  of  Kings  county,  New 
York,  the  third  city,  m  population,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  claimed  for  Brooklyn  that,  in 
common  with  New  York,  it  has  the  honor  of 
bein^  the  seat  of  the  first  free  public  schools 
within  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Education  received  an  early  attention  in  the 
Puritan  colonies  of  New  England ;  but  the  pu- 


pils of  their  schools  were  burdened  with  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  instruction;  while,  in  the 
Dutch  colonies,  tuition  was  entirely  free.  The 
first  school-tax  levied  in  Brooklyn  (Breuckeien) 
amounted  to  50  gilders,  equal  to  about  820; 
and.  in  1661,  Carel  de  Beauvois,  a  recent  emi- 
grant from  Holland,  was  appointed  the  first 
school-master,  to  take  charge  of  the  school,  as 
well  as  to  act  as  court-messenger,  bell-ringer, 
grave-digger,  and  precentor  (voorzamjer).  Other 
schools  were  established  within  the  next  few 
years.  After  the  conquest  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands by  the  English,  in  1664,  the  free-school 
system  was  alxjlished;  and  for  the  next  century 
and  a  lialf ,  the  schools  were  supjwrted  only  by 
their  patrons.  No  addition  to  the  number  of 
schools  apj)ears  to  have  been  made  until  the 
conunencenient  of  the  revolutionary  jwriod,  when 
a  fourth  school  was  t«tablishefl.  which  was  after- 
wards organized  as  I'ublic  School  No.  4.  Another 
school  was  established  s(K)n  after  the  revolution. 
In  all  these  schcx)l8.  tuition  was  afforded  in  both 
English  and  Dutch  down  to  1800,  and  in  the 
Bush  wick  and  (iowanus  sch(x>l  still  later;  for  all 
the  schools  in  Bi-ooklyn  up  to  tliis  period  were 
located  in  Dutch  neighborhoods,  and  were  almost 
exclusively  under  Dutch  influence  and  patronage. 
As  early  as  1795,  the  legislature  made  an  appro- 
priation of  J?50,00(),  which  was  continual  annu- 
ally for  five  years,  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  schools,  and  in  1805  established  the  common 
school  fund.  Of  the  privileges  granted  by  these 
acts,  Brookl}Ti  did  not  avail  herself  till  1813, 
when  the  trustees  of  district  No.  1,  then  the 
whole  village,  were  elected.  On  May  6.,  1816, 
Public  School  No.  1  was  opened,  the  sum  of 
^2,000  having  been  previously  levied  for  its 
support  upon  the  district,  which  then  contained 
552  children  not  attending  private  schools.  This 
school  was  conducted  upon  the  Lancasterian  or 
monitorial  ^rstem.  Prior  to  1843,  the  government 
of  the  schools  in  Brooklyn  was  vested  in  the  trust- 
ees of  each  school  district,  of  which  at  that  time 
there  were  ten  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  and  two 
in  the  town  of  Bush  wick.  In  that  year,  the  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  empowering  the  coumion 
council  to  apjwint  two  or  more  suitable  persoiLS  to 
represent  each  of  the  school  districts,  who  together 
with  the  mayor  and  county  suiKrintendent, 
should  form  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  ]5i-ooklyn.  Tlie  apiK:>intment  of  three  persons 
from  some  of  the  districts,  with  the  addition  of 
the  mayor  and  the  superintendent,  made  the 
board  consist  of  28  members.  In  1850,  tlie  law 
was  changeii,  fixing  the  number  of  members  at 
33,  at  least  one  to  reside  in  each  school  district, 
and  giving  their  exclusive  election  to  the  com- 
mon comicil. 

On  the  consolidation  of  the  cities  of  Brooklyn 
and  Williamsburg,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
{Missed  April  17.,  1854,  the  composition  of  the 
boanl  was  again  changed.  The  law  required  the 
common  council  to  appoint  such  additional  mem- 
bers as  the  proportional  increase  of  the  inhabi- 
tants might  demand.  In  pursuance  of  this 
provision,  the  number  of  members  constituting 
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the  board  was  fixed  at  45,  of  whom  13  should  | 
reside  in  the  EasUTii  District  (Williamsbiirgh).  j 
This  number  was  sanctioned  by  a  direct  legis- ) 
lative  enactment  in   1802.      liy  a  subsequent 
enactment,  in  1868,  the  members  were  tlivided  , 
into  three  classes,  holding  office  for  one,  two,  and  I 
three  years,  respectively  ;  and  the  mayor  is  now 
required  to  nominate  to  the  common  council  15 
members  each  year,  and.  if  the  same  shall  not  be 
confirmcMl  within  twenty  days,  he  may  aj)point 
absolutely.    In  1853,  S.  S.  Kandall  was  elected 
city  superintendent ;  but  he  served  only  a  short 
time,  being  succeeded  the  same  year  by  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  who  continued  to  hold  the  office  till 
1873,  when,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  passed  that 
year,  he  was  made  associate  superintendent,  with 
Thomas  W.  Field,  who  was  elected  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction. 

School  tSUitistics. — The  growth  of  the  system, 
since  1854,  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  In  1855, 
the  number  of  schools  was  30,  with  312  teachers 
and  an  average  attendant  of  pupils  of  1 3,380. 
Ten  years  afterward,  the  number  of  schools  was 
38,  the  number  of  teachers  545,  and  the  average 
attendance  22,010;  in  1 874,  the  number  of  schools 
increased  to  41),  the  number  of  teachers  to  1,099, 
and  the  average  attendance  to  40.193.  The 
following  items  arc  reported  for  the  year  1875  : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled ^(1,723 

Avenijre  daily  enrollment .50,022 

Average  daily  attendance 4.5,248 

Number  of  teachers 1,121 

Number  of  months  pcliools  were  open         10 

Amount  i>aid  for  teachern'  salaries IfiTl. 108.18 

do        do    for  school  buildings .370,228.50 

do        do    for  books  and  stiitionery. . ,         6,«;i6.t»l 

do        do    for  colored  schools 11,164.78 

do        do    for  other  expeuscs 434,221.42 

Total  expenditure $l,493.:i:{i).58 

ScJiool  SifstPin. — ^The  system  consists  of  a  board 
of  education  of  45  members,  a  su|)erintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  an  associate  sui)erintendent. 
The  city  is  divided  into  31  districts,  (X)ntaining 
34  grammar  and  intermediate  school  buildings, 
11  separate  primary  schools  and  4  colored  schools; 
making  the  total  immber  of  the  district  schools 
49;  besides  which  there  are  16  evening  schools, 
(2  for  colored  pupils),  1  evening  high  schtwl,  and 
9  corporate,  or  oq)han  asylum,  schools.  Most  of 
the  grammar  departments  of  the  schools  are  for 
both  sexes.  ITie  school  age  is  from  5  to  21.  Tlie 
members  of  the  board  of  education  are  appoint- 
ed for  three  years  by  the  common  council,  on  ; 
the  nomination  of  the  mayor,  (me-tliinl  of  the  \ 
l)oanl  retiring  eatrli  year.  The  boanl  elects  the  su- 
perintendent and  {uss(K'iate  suj)erintendent,  whose 
term  of  office  is  thiv.*  ycai-s,  ai)points  teaclu^rs  j 
and  deteniiiiies  tlu'ir  siilarit-s,  prescrilH-s  the 
course  of  instruction  for  the  whools  and  the 
books  to  l>e  ustil  tlu^rcin.  and  nuikos  all  needful  ! 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  siime.  It 
has  the  jxjwer  to  i)urchas('  sites  and  erect  school- 
hoiLses  with  the  consent  of  the  common  council,  to 
purt^ha.st^  text-books  for  us<.'  in  the  schools,  and  to 
sell  or  donate  them  to  the  pupils.  Kach  school 
is  under  the  jiarticular  change  of  a  local  conmiit- 
tee  of  the  board  of  education. 


The  course  of  instruction  includes  six  grades 
for  the  primary  departments  and  six  for  the 
grammar  departments.  The  studies  prescrihed 
for  the  former  are  reading,  sjielling,  arithmetic 
as  far  as  long  division,  elementaiy  geography, 
and  writing ;  m  the  latter,  in  addition  to  tnese 
studies,  English  grammar  and  coropodtion, 
higher  geography  and  arithmetic,  etymology, 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  astronomy,  pen- 
manship, drawing,  and  book-keeping,  together 
with  natural  philosophy  and  algebra  as  optional 
studies.  Under  the  direction  of  the  local  com- 
mittee and  the  su|)erintendent,  a  supplementJUT 
coui-se .including  higher  branches,  may  oe  pursuea. 
This  grade  is,  in  fact,  an  academic  course  in  aA 
resj)ect8  except  the  study  of  Latin.  Vocal  music 
is  taught  in  all  the  grades.  Each  grarle  of  study 
occupies  one  half  ol  the  school  year,  or  about 
5  months.  There  is  no  high  school  or  college 
connected  with  the  system ;  but  the  board  of 
education  has  at  its  disposal  99  free  scholarships 
in  colleges  and  seminanes  for  the  benefit  of  pub- 
lic-school pupils,  the  average  value  of  each  of 
which  is  about  8100. 

Kxamination  trntj  Qmtlifi^ation  (^  TeacliPri, 
—  The  grade  of  scholarship  of  each  teacher  is 
fixcH:l  by  the  suiwrintendent,  after  examination 
in  one  of  the  classes  designated  A,  B,  and  C. 
As  most  of  the  appointments  are  made  from  the 
sui)plementary  classes,  the  certificates  graded  B 
or  C-,  are  those  iLsually  granted  at  first.  Those 
of  grade  C  license  to  teach  any  primary  grade ; 
those  of  B.  any  bt^Iow  the  fourtn  grammar  grade. 
(Vi-tificates  of  the  highest  gratle  (A)  are  con- 
ferred upon  those  only  who  liave  presented  evi- 
dence of  superior  efficiency  as  well  as  superior 
scholarship. 

No  provision  exists  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  other  than  that  aifonled  by  the  supple- 
mentary classes  of  the  grammar  schools. 

PrivdU'  iSnni)t( tries  find  Schoota.  —  The  pri- 
vate educational  institutions  of  Brooklyn  are 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  quite  cele- 
brated for  their  efficiency  and  high  grade  of 
scholarship.  The  Packer  CoUeginte  Insttlutfi^ 
incorj)orated  in  1 853,  is  a  female  seminary  of 
high  reputation.  It  was  named  after  William 
S.  I^acker,  from  whose  widow  the  institution 
received  a  large  endowment.  It  has  a  corps  of 
alx)ut  40  instructors,  between  700  and  800  stu- 
dents, and  a  library  of  nearly  5,000  volumes.  It 
has  also  a  large  number  of  free  and  endowed 
8cholarshi|)S.  The  Brnoklyn  Coflerjiaie  and 
Poh/fechnic  Inst  if  ((f^,  for  males,  was  founded  in 
1854,  with  a  capital  stock  sul)sequently  in- 
creased to  SIOO.(MK).  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  board  of  1 7  trust;.»es.  In  1874,  it  luid 
a  corps  of  30  instructors,  and  605  students,  of 
whom  13G  were  in  the  collegiate  department. 
The  value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  and  appa- 
ratu.s  was  estimated  at  i? KM ,000. and  its  receipts 
from  tuition  fees  amounted  to  about  8(»3.0(X). 
The  Atlrlphi  Arrnlonif,  incorjwrated  in  1869,  is 
also  an  in.stitntion  of  a  high  grade  of  efficiency. 
In  1874.  its  coq^  of  instnictors  numbered  29,. 
and  the  whole  niunber  of  students  was  546.  The. 
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value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  etc.  was  $160,000, 
and  its  annual  income  from  tuition  fees  was  about 
$40,000.  The  institution  is  non-sectarian.  For 
the  early  history  of  education  in  Brooklyn,  see 
D.  T.  Pratf,  Anruils  of  Picblic  Education  in  the 
sititeqfNew  York  (^Ubany,  1872);  Stiles,  HUiiory 
(f  the  City  (/  Brooklyn  (3  vols,  N. Y.,  1864— '70!) 

BROWN,  Ooold,  an  eminent  American 
grammarian,  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1791,  and  died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1857.  He  was 
a  teacher  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  His  Inatiiutes  cf  English 
Grammar  (N.  Y.,  1823),  and  First  Lines  of 
English  Grammar  (N.  Y.,  1823)  Jiave  been  more 
extensively  used  in  the  schools  of  this  cguntry 
than  any  other  grammatical  text-books.  Tho 
edition  of  these  works  with  Kiddle's  Analysis 
of  Sentences  has  stiU  a  very  wide  circulation. 
Goold  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars (N.  Y.,  1851)  is  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive and  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  This  work  contains  a  very  valuable 
catalogue  of  works  on  English  Grammar.  See 
10th  wiition  with  index,  by  Samuel  W.  Berrian 
(N.Y.,1871). 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  at  Providence, 
R,  I.  formerly  called  Rluxle  Island  College,  was 
founded  in  1764,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  association  of  Baptist  churches  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  the  aid  of  certain  prominent  Bap- 
tists of  Newport.  A  charter  was  obtained  m 
.1764,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  was,  "  that 
into  this  liberal  and  catholic  institution  shall 
never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof  shall  for- 
ever enjoy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  that  the  public  teach- 
ing shall,  in  general,  respect  the  sciences,  and 
that  the  sectarian  differences  of  opinions  shall 
not  make  any  part  of  the  public  and  classical  in- 
struction." Of  the  12  members  of  the  board  of 
fellows,  having  the  government  of  the  coUege,  8, 
including  the  president,  must  be  Baptists ;  and 
of  the  l^ard  of  36  trustees,  22  must  be  Baptists, 
5  Friends,  4  Congregationalists,  and  5  Episcopa- 
lians, representing  the  proportion  of  each  denom- 
ination in  the  colony  at  the  time  of  the  char- 
ter. The  first  president  of  the  coUege  was  the 
Rev.  James  Manning,  D.  D.,  who  served  till 
1791.  During  this  period,  the  seat  of  the  coUege 
was  fixed  at  Providence ;  and,  during  a  part  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  the  operations  of  the 
institution  were  suspended,  the  college  building 
being  occupied  by  tne  state  militia,  and  by  the 
troops  of  Hochambeau.  The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Maxcy,  D.  I).,  was  the  second  president,  who 
served  from  1791  to  1802,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  bjr  the  Rev.  Asa  Messer.  D.  I)., 
who  held  the  position  till  1826.  During  his  in- 
cumbency, in  1804,  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  Brown  University,  ia  honor  of 
Nicholas  Hrown,  from  whom  it  had  received  the 
most  munificent  donations.  Dr.  Messer  was  ouc- 
ceeded  in  1827  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland, 
D.D.,  LL.  D.,  who  resigned  in  1855,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  1).  D.,  LXi.  D., 


who  served  till  1867,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  In  January^ 
1872,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
the  Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  I).  D.,  LL.  1).  The  in- 
stitution has  five  coUege  buildings  and  a  mansion 
for  the  president.  Its  situation  is  commanding 
and  salubrious,  the  inclosed  college  grounds  cover- 
ing a  space  of  1 6  acres.  The  value  of  its  grounds, 
buddings,  and  apparatus  is  estimated  at 
$1,500,000;  the  amount  of  its  productive  funds, 
including  scholarships,  is  stated  (1876)  as 
8662,555.  The  average  amount  of  scholarship 
funds  exceeds  $50,000. 

In  addition  to  the  classical  and  scicntifio 
courses,  there  have  been  established  departments 
of  practical  science,  including  (1)  chemistry, 
applied  to  the  arts,  (2)  civil  engineering,  and  (3) 
agriculture.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  pursuits 
as  especially  require  the  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  and  their  applica- 
tions to  the  industrial  arts.  There  are  two  parallel 
courses  of  instruction  for  the  degree  of  bachelor — 
of  arts,  and  of  philosophy,  each  extending  through 
a  perio<l  of  three  years.  The  one  is  largely  com- 
posed of  classical  studies,  the  other  substitutes 
tor  them  a  larger  amount  of  scientific  studies. 
Arrangements  are  made  by  which  students  have 
daily  exercises  in  the  gynmasium.  The  univer- 
sity library  contains  45.000  volumes,  the  greater 
part  of  wnich  has  been  collected  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  It  is  especially  rich  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  hi8tor)\  antiquities,  bibliography, 
and  mtristics.  Through  means  supplied  by  the 
mumficence  of  John  Carter  Brown,  a  fire-proof 
building  for  the  library  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, with  accomodation  for  150,000  volumes. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  museum  of  natural 
history,  containing  about  35,000  sijccimens. 

The  corps  of  instruction  includes  17  professors 
and  other  instructors ;  and  the  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  university,  in  1875 — 6j  was  255. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  875  per  annum.  Among 
the  various  forms  of  aid  offered  to  students,  there 
are  about  100  scholarships.  There  are  58  scholar 
ships  of  81000  each,  the  income  of  which  is 
given,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  corporation,  to  meritorious  stu- 
ents  neetiing  pecuniary  aid. 
BTJCHTEL  COLLEGE,  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
was  founded,  in  1872,  by  the  L'niversalists,  in 
onler  to  afford  to  students  of  both  sexes  equal 
opportunities  for  a  thorough  practical  and  liberal 
education.  The  full  curriculum  embraces  a  com- 
plete college  course  of  four  years,  a  thorough 
philosophical  course  of  two  years,  a  normal  course, 
and  a  preparatory  course.  The  corps  of  instruct- 
ors, in  1874,includtH:l  15  professors  and  other  in- 
structors; and  the  whole  number  of  students  was 
212,  of  whom  1 12  were  in  the  colle<riate  depart- 
ment. The  value  of  the  college  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  apparatus  is  estimated  at  8250,000,  and 
its  productive  fund  amoimts  to  alwut  825,000. 
TheRev.S.H.McCollester,  A.M.,  is  (1876)  the 

'  president  of  the  institution.   The  annual  tuition 

!  fee  is  830. 
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BUFFALO,  a  large  and  flourishing  city  in 
western  New  York,  naving  a  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  census  of  1875,  of  134,573. 

Eiiucalianal  History. — The  first  school-district 
embraced  the  village  of  Buffalo,  in  which  the 
first  school-house  was  built  in  180C.  The  first 
school  tax  appears  to  have  been  levied  in  1818, 
for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  rebuilding  the 
school-house,  bumed,  with  the  rest  of  the  village, 
in  1813.  In  1822,  Millard  FUlmore  taught  the 
village  school.  At  the  time  of  the  iucor[X)ration 
of  the  city  (1832),  there  were  6  districts,  each 
having  one  small  school-house  and  one  teacher. 
In  183G — 7,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
appointment  by  the  common  council  of  a  super- 
intendent ;  from  which  event  dates  the  beginning 
of  the  school  sjrstem.  In  1838,  the  7  school-dis- 
tricts were  divided  into  15,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  establish  a  common  school  in  each, 
with  departments  according  to  its  needs  and 
numbers,  and  a  "  Central  School,  where  all  the 
higher  branches  necessary  to  a  complete  English 
education  could  be  pursued  ;"  anci,  in  all  these 
schools,  education  was  to  bj  entirely  free.  In  1839, 
five  new  and  commodious  school-houses  were 
built.  In  1853-4,  important  changes  were  made 
in  the  city  charter,  by  which,  and  by  ordinances 
of  tlie  city  council  in  pursuance  of  the  same,  the 
system  received  its  pn»sent  organization.  In 
1873,  Superintendent  Larned  endeavored  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  board  of 
education,  to  have  the  management  of  the 
schools;  but  the  measure  met  with  but  little 
popular  favor,  and  did  not  prevail. — The  c//y 
superintendents  have  been  as  foUows :  Under 
election  for  one  year  by  the  common  council, 
R.  W.  Ilaskins,  N.  P.  Sprague,  and  0. G.  Steele, 
successively,  during  1837;  Oliver  G.  Steele,  1838, 
-39,  -45,  and  -51 ;  Daniel  Bowen,  1840,  -46, 
and  ^9;  Silas  Kingsley,  1841;  Samuel  Cald- 
well, 1842  and  -43  ;  Elias  S.  ITawley,  1844,  -47, 
and  -48;  Henry  K.  Yiele,  1850;  Victor  M.  Rice, 
-52  and  -53  ;  under  the  new  law,  electing  for 
two  years,  Ephraim  F.  Cook,  1854—5  and  185G 
— 7;  Joseph  Warren,  1858—9;  Sandford  B. 
Hunt,  1860— Gl  ;  John  B.  Sackett,  1862—3; 
Henry  D.  Garvin,  1864—5 ;  John  S.  Fosdick, 
1866—7;  Samuel  Slade,  1868— 9;  Thomas  T^th- 
rop,  1870— 71;  Josephus  N.  I^irned,  1872—3; 
"Vvilliam  S.  Rice,  1874 — 5,  and  re-elected  for  the 
term  which  expires  Dec.  31.,  J  877. 

School  S'/stejtn. — By  the  charter  of  1853 — 4, 
the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mon council,  and  are  free  to  aU  persons  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  20  years.  Colored  children 
are  admitted  to  any  of  the  schools,  but  one 
colored  school  must  be  maintained,  llie  cost  of 
sites  and  school-houses  must  be  assessed  on  the 
property  of  school  -  districts ;  but  all  other  ex- 
panses are  i)aid  out  of  the  general  fund  or  by 
tax.  The  (.-entral  High  School  is  entitled  to 
share  in  all  appropriations  to  academies ;  and 
the  districts  i>artieipate  in  the  apportionment  to 
public  schools. — The  superinttnident  of  education 
IS  elected  on  general  city  ticket  for  two  years. 
He  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  depart- 


ment of  education  ;  and  his  duties  are,  to  reoom- 
mend  courses  of  study,  to  hire  teachers,  who  are 
subject  to  his  directions ;  under  direction  of  the 
city  council,  to  contract  for  lots,  houses,  and 
I  supplies,  and  to  cany  into  effect  all  provisions 
relating  to  education. — The  course  of  stud^  is 
divided  into  ten  grades,  and  embraces,  besida 
the  common  branches,  drawing,  composition, 
vocal  music,  and,  in  some  schools,  German. 

Educational  Condition,  —  The  number  of 
school-districts  is  35 ;  of  schools  with  one  de- 
partment, 14 ;  with  two  departments,  11 ;  with 
three,  17 ;  of  night  schools,  7.  ITie  principal 
items  of  school  statistics  for  the  year  endmg 
Dec.  31.,  1876,  are  as  foUows : 

Whole  number  or  children  enrolled  (estimated)  40,000 

No.  of  pupils  registered  la  day  schools 23,000 

No.  of  pupiU  registered  in  night  schools 1,121 

No.  of  teachers  employed 420 

Ileceipts  from  school  fund $77,552.27 

"        by  tax 2.37,597.73 

Total $315,150.00 

Total  expenditures $313,750  00 

Of  the  42  principals  employed,  33  are  males, 
with  sjUaries  ranging  from  ^550  to  ^1,450;  and 
9  are  females,  with  salai'ies  ranging  from  8550 
to  8800.  The  salaiies  of  assistants  range  from 
8400  to  8650.  The  amount  paid  for  sakries  is 
8275.000. 

In  the  Central  School,  the  courses  of  study  are 
a  shorter  English  course,  requiring  two  years, 
and  an  English  and  a  classiod  course,  each  re- 
quiring three  years.  The  Regent's  examination 
in  full  admits  to  the  two  regular  courses.  In 
1876,  there  were  in  attendance  159  boys  and  220 
girls ;  and  the  number  of  teachers  was  14,  the 
amount  of  whose  salaries  was  815,750.  The  state 
normal  school  at  Buffalo  was  opened  in  1871. 
The  common  council  appropriated  845,000, 
and  the  supervisors  of  the  county,  an  equal  sum, 
for  the  erection  of  a  building,  on  a  site  com- 

S rising  5  acres,  given  for  the  purpose  by  Jesse 
letchum,  for  the  nominal  sum  of  84,500.  Pupils 
are  admitted,  at  16  years  of  age,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  school  officers,  and  after 
passing  an  examination  in  the  common  English 
branches. 

Parochial  Schools. — There  are  15  parochial 
schools  for  instruction  in  common  branches,  in 
connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  2 
colleges,  and  several  convent  and  Sisters'  schools. 
In  the  first,  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31., 
1876,  there  were  7,976  pupils,  taught  by  98  teach- 
ers. Canisius  CoUcge  is  conducted  by  Jesuit 
Fathers,  assisted  by  lay  teachers;  in  1876,  it  had 
146  students.  St.  Joseph's  College  is  under  the 
charge  of  Christian  Brothers,  with  300  pupils. 

Private  Schools. — ITie  BuJBfalo  Female  Acad- 
emy was  organized  in  1851.  It  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  has  a  collegiate  de- 
partment, academic  departments,  and  a  primary 
department.  Other  schools  are,  the  Heathcote 
school  for  boys,  and  the  Buffalo  Classical  School, 
the  latter  a  school  of  long  standing.  Besides 
these,  there  are  numerous  other  schoms,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  both  for  boys  and  for  girls. 
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BUGENHAGEN,  Johann,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  German  reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  horn  in  1485,  at  Wollin  in 
Pomerania,  and  died  in  1558.  Next  to  Melanch- 
thon,  he  was  the  most  prominent  educator  among 
the  fathers  of  German  Protestantism.  When 
only  18  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  school  of  'fireptow,  wnich  soon  became 
so  famous  that  it  attracted  scholars  from  various 
countries  of  northern  Europe.  In  1517,  he  was 
called  by  the  abbot  of  Bel  buck  to  assume  the 
office  of  teacher  of  theology  to  his  convent. 
After  joining  the  reformation,  he  was  for  some 
years  professor  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg ; 
but  from  1536  until  his  death,  his  time  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  IMorma- 
tian  in  various  countries.  In  connection  with 
every  Protestant  church,  he  endeavored  to  estab- 
ILih  a  Protestant  school,  and  he  is  believed  to 
have  thus  done  more  for  the  spread  of  education 
in  Protestant  Germany  than  even  Luther  him- 
self. The  church  established  by  him  in  the 
diichy  of  Brunswick  SLTved  as  a  model  for  a  large 
numl)er  of  others,  llie  chiuxih  constitution  of 
this  duchy,  drawn  up  by  him  in  1528,  provides 
for  the  establi-^hment  of  two  I^tin  schools  for 
bovs,  each  with  three  teachers,  of  two  (German 
schools  for  boys,  and  four  girls'  schools,  llie  in- 
struction given  in  these  schools  consisted  chiefly 
ill  teaching  the  catechism  and  singing ;  but  in  the 
girls'  schools,  biblical  history  was  an  essential 
branch.  The  poor  were  to  be  aided  as  much  as 
possible  to  obtain  admission  into  these  schools, 
and  the  heads  of  the  parish  were  to  exercise  a 
careful  supervision  over  the  education  of  aU  the 
chOdren.  In  the  villages  and  towns,  the  sexton 
was  expected  to  give  instruction  to  the  lowest 
classes.  To  aid  uiis  work  of  teaching,  Bugen- 
bagen  translated  the  Bible  into  Low  German, 
Tery  closely  following  the  High  German  trans- 
lation of  Luther. 

BUBEAU  OF  EDUCATION,  National, 
an  office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  oi^nized  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  congress  approved  March 
5.,  1867.  This  office  had  its  rise  in  the  need, 
long  felt  by  leading  educators,  of  some  central 
agency  by  which  the  general  educational  statistics 
of  the  country  could  be  coUectctl,  preserved,  con- 
densed, and  properly  arranged  for  distribution. 
In  February,  1866,  a  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  liepresentatives,  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  education. 
This  memorial  emanated  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  and  City  School-Sui)erintend- 
ents,  and  enumerated  the  following  as  the  means 
by  which  the  proposed  bureau  could  promote  the 
interests  of  education  :  "(1)  By  securing  greater 
uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and 
BO  interpreting  them  that  they  may  be  more 
widely  available  and  reliable  as  educational  tests 
and  measures  ;  (2)  By  bringing  together  the  re- 
sults of  school-systems  in  (Afferent  comnmnities, 
states,  and  countries,  and  determining  their  com- 
parative value ;  (3)  By  collecting  the  results  of 
aU  important  experiments  in  new  and  special 


methods  of  school  instruction  and  management, 
and  making  them  the  common  property  of  school- 
officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  country ;  (4) 
By  diffusing  among  the  people  information  re- 

rting  the  school-laws  of  me  different  states ; 
various  moiles  of  providing  and  disbursing 
school-funds ;  the  different  classes  of  school-officers 
and  their  relative  duties ;  the  qualiflcations  re- 
quired of  teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examina- 
tion, and  the  agencies  provided  for  their  special 
tniining;  the  best  methods  of  classifying  and 
grading  schools,  improved  plans  of  school-houses, 
together  with  modes  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
etc., — information  now  obtained  only  by  a  few 
persons  and  at  great  expense,  but  which  is  of  the 
highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with  the  manaj^- 
ment  of  schools  ;  (5)  By  aiding  communities 
and  states  in  the  organization  of  school-systems 
in  which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided,  and 
vital  agencies  and  well-tried  improvements  be 
includetl ;  (6j  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct 
ideas  restx>ctnig  the  value  of  education  as  a  quick- 
ener  of  intellectual  activities,  as  a  moi*al  renova- 
tor, as  a  multiplier  of  industry  and  a  consequent 
producer  of  wcidth,  and,  finally,  as  the  strength 
and  sliield  of  civil  liberty."  The  act  establislung 
the  bureau  j)rescribes  that  its  operations  shall  be 
the  "  a>llecting  of  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall 
sliow  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in 
the  several  states  and  t^^rritories,  and  the  diffus- 
ing of  such  information  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  school-systems  and 
methods  of  teacliing  as  shall  aid  the  people  of 
the  Uniteil  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  -  s^-stems  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education." 

Henry  Barnard,  LTi.  D.,  was  the  first  commis- 
sioner of  education,  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
this  law  ;  and  under  him  the  Bureau  was  organ- 
ized and  put  in  operation.  Two  reports  were  is- 
sued by  him,  that  of  1867 — 8,  and  a  special  re- 
port on  the  District  of  Columbia ;  but  for  several 
reasons,  chiefly  the  want  of  congressional  co-oper- 
ation and  support,  the  oi)erations  of  the  Bureau, 
during  this  ptTiod,  were  neither  extensive  nor  of 
considerable  inqiortance.  On  the  1 7th  of  ^farch, 
1H70,  Dr.  Baniard  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Eaton.  »Ir..  the  present  incundx^nt,  during 
the  six  years  of  whose  administrdtion,  the  Bureau 
has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  work.  Be- 
sides the  five  annual  reports,  from  1870  to  1874, 
it  has  issued  twenty-seven  circulars  of  informa- 
tion, containing  important  summaries  of  intelli- 
gence relating  to  the  condition  of  education  in 
foreign  countries,  or  upon  other  interesting  edu- 
cational topics. 

The  relation  of  the  Bureau  to  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  country,  which  are  exclusively 
under  state  control,  is  entirely  ancillary.  Its  office 
is  to  aid  by  dispensing  information,  not  to  direct 
It  has  no  power  to  demand  information ;  but  is  en- 
tirely dej>endent  upon  the  courtesy  of  tlie  state 
and  city  authorities  and  officials  in  affording  proixir 
replies  to  its  interrojjatories.  The  extent  of  its 
operations  in  gathenng  information  will  be  ap- 
parent from  the  following  statement  extracted 
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from  a  recent  "  Statement,"  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Bureau  itself  : — 

"  The  field  for  exploration  it  presents  emlAraces 
the  thirty-seven  states  and  eleven  territories.  To 
make  the  exploration  thorough,  the  bureau  must 
examine  every  school  l^w,  and  mark  whatever 
change  or  amendment  may  be  made,  including 
the  charters  of  city  boant  of  education,  with 
their  rules  and  onlinanc^es.  It  must  sift,  for 
things  deserving  general  att<.^ntion,  the  rejwrts  of 
every  state-,  county-,  and  city-suixjrintendent  of 
the  public  schools  that  may  l)e  sent  to  it.  It 
must  get  at  the  work  not  only  of  the  public  high 
'schools,  but  also  of  the  piivate  academies  and 
special  prei)aratory  scIick^Is.  It  must  look  through 
the  animal  catalogues  and  calendars  of  a  long  list 
of  colleges  and  universities ;  8ch(X)ls  of  divinity, 
law,  medicine,  and  science ;  reformatoiies,  and 
institutions  for  the  training  of  the  deaf  and  dimib, 
the  blind,  and  iha  feeble-minded — selecting  from 
each  wliat  is  worthy  to  be  noted  in  the  way  of 
either  improvement  or  defect.  And,  besides  all 
this,  it  must  keep  its  eyes  wide  open  to  ob- 
serve the  growth  of  libraries,  museums,  schools 
of  art  or  inditstry,  and  other  aids  to  the  pi-oper 
training  of  the  ixK)ple  ;  must  see  what  the  edu- 
cational jouniaLs  say  as  to  Hch(X)l-matter8  in  their 
several  states ;  must  note  what  may  be  worth  pre- 
serving in  the  utterances  at  teachers'  associations 
and  gatherings  of  scientific  men ;  and  must  ket»p 
up,  with  reference  to  all  these  things,  an  incessant 
correspondence  with  every  iwrtion  of  the  country. 
In  fact,  its  correspondence  reaches,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  48  states  and  territories,  to  206 
cities,  132  normal  schools  or  de]^>artments,  144 
business  colleges,  54  kindergarten,  1,455  aca^l- 
emies,  103  schools  esi)ecially  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing pupils  for  the  colleges,  240  institutions  for 
the  higher  training  of  young  women,  383  colleges 
and  universities,  73  schools  of  science,  115  of 
theology,  37  of  law,  and  98  of  medicine ;  with 
585  libraries,  26  art  museums,  53  museums  of 
natural  history,  40  institutions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes,  28  for  the  blind,  9  for  the 
feeble-minded,  400  for  orphans,  and  45  for  the 
reformation  of  misguided  youth.' 

The  diffusion  of  information  by  the  Bureau 
takes  a  wide  range,  embrachig  not  only  full  and 
statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  progress 
and  condition  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
but  as  to  the  **  ministries  of  instruction  in  the 
several  EurojH^an  states,  as  to  the  useful  sugges- 
tions in  foreign  educational  rejxjrts  and  journals, 
and  as  to  the  svstenis  of  traiuinjj  in  the  uuiversi- 
ties,  gyinna"«^ia,  real-schools,  schools  of  architec- 
ture and  ilrawing,  and  tlie  various  institutions 
of  priuKiry  education  in  every  civilized  com- 
munity or  state."  The  mode  of  dissirminating 
this  intelligence  is,  (I)  By  <//////////  ?vy>o/Vs,  each 
giving  abstnictrt  of  the  various  classt?s  o(  instruc- 
tion (such  as  primary,  secondary',  suiK'rior,  pro- 
fessional and  sixK'iiil),  with  lists  and  statistics  of 
noticeable  institutions  and  cstiinatt^  of  [»rognss 
or  retrr.>gression  in  various  lims;  (2)  Vy  ocvasional 
circuiars  of  infonrmtion  (of  which  27  have  l)een 
issued  up  to  1876) ;  and  (3)  By  written  answers 


to  in(]|uiries  on  school  matters  addressed  to  the 
commissioner.    The  amount  of  intelligence  con- 
veyed, by  these  means,  with  respect  to  educational 
j  systems,  school  laws,  and  im]X)rtant  institutions, 
I  is  such  as  has  never  previously  been  made  gener- 
I  ally  accessible  in  the  United  States,  and  such, 
,  certainly,  as  no  single  state,  much  less  any  single 
I  individual    or    jmvate  association,  could    have 
I  obtained,  without  an  ex]:)enditure  which  it  would 
I  have  probably  been  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
incur. 

While  there  is  a  very  emphatic  and  general 
opposition  in  the  Unitecl  States  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  national  systeni  of  education,  or  to 
conferring  upon  the  general  government  the 
right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  state 
systems,  there  has  neverthek^ss  been  generally 
manife^ed  a  full  appn>ciation  of  the  value  of 
the  Buivau  of  Education  as  now  constituted, 
and  a  cordial  dis|)ositioa  to  supply  the  C'ommis- 
si(mer  with  the  fullest  replies  to  his  inquiries  for 
infonnation,  as  well  as  with  copies  of  all  edu- 
cational documents  issued  under  state  or  city 
authority.  In  bringing  about  this  very  desirable 
state  of  things,  of  course,  the  manner  in  which 
the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  liave  been  administered 
has  had  much  to  do.  It  would  be  easy  by  an 
injudicious  course  to  bring  about  an  antag(jnism 
that  would  most  effectually  prevent  any  further 
progress. 

An  educational  library  of  proliably  unsur- 
passcnl  richness  is  another  of  the  valuable  fruits 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  Tliis  is,  in  part, 
comiKwed  of  choiw  cx)lkH:tions  1  Hearing  on  the 
history  and  art  of  etiucation  in  tliis  country  and 
abroad ;  in  part,  of  the  accumulations  made  in 
the  process  of  annual  examination  into  the  con- 
dition of  public-sc^hool  instruction,  the  state  of 
academies  and  c^Ueges,  and  the  rise  and  work  of 
professional  and  special  schools,  lliis  library,  it 
IS  said,  for  puqxjses  of  practical  investigation,  is 
superior  to  any  other  educational  library  in  exist- 
ence, except,  perhaj*,  the  one  at  Vienna.  With  its 
vast  accumulations  from  year  to  year,  its  value 
as  a  library  of  reference  is  constantly  increasing. 
—  See  RefHrt'ts  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  (f  Ekiu- 
cation^  1870  —  4 ;  also  Ntttiojud  Bureau  cf 
Educfttion  ;  its  History,  irarA,*,  and  Institutions^ 
a  pamphlet  by  Alex.  Shiras,  I). D.,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cl'ommissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (Washington,  1875). 

BTJBrGHEB  SCHOOL  ((ier.  Burger scJiuh), 
a  name  given  to  many  public  schools  of  a  liigher 
grade  in  the  towns  of  <  Jennany,  designed  to  ed- 
ucate the  children  of  citizens  for  a  practical  busi- 
ness life.  Formerly,  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  town  schools  embrac\»fl  the  ancient  langiuiges; 
and  the  study  of  T^iitin,  in  {xirticular,  was  fR*- 
quently,  evi'ii  lu*  late  as  the  eighteenth  century, 
n^nled  as  the  most  iin})ortimt  part  of  the  entin*. 
course.  In  the  last  quartiT  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  radical  n^fonii  b.'gan  gi'adualJy  to  Ik*. 
effwted.  Teachers  and  .scIkmiI  authorities  invc»sti- 
gatcnl  the  comparativt^  usefuhicss  of  the  different, 
branches  of  instniction  for  all  those  clashes  of 
towns-jx?ople  who   did  not    foUow   one  of    th<.^ 
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learned  professions,  and  the  conclusion  gcneraUy 
reached  was,  that  natural  science,  geography, 
history,  and  similar  studies  are  of  very  much 
higher  advantage  to  the  future  citizen,  than  a 
knowledge  of  Latin.  The  organization  of  the 
town  schools  was  gradually  changed,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles ;  and,  on  Jan.  2.,  1804, 
the  first  Durgerschule  was  opened  at  Leipeic. 
Since  that  time,  a  large  number  of  flourisning 
schools  bearing  this  name  have  sprung  up  in  the 
lai^  cities.  In  the  further  development  of  the 
school  system  of  Germany,  the  term,  as  a  dis- 
tinctive name,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  dropped, 
and  the  schools  formerly  thus  designated  consti- 
tute, midcr  various  names,  the  higher  division 
of  the  Volksschulen.  The  name  /Mere  Bur- 
gerschule  is  ilentical  with  the  more  common 
Healschiile.  (See  Kral  8cik)ol,  and  Germaxy.) 

BTJBLINOTON  UNIVERSITY,  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  was  founded  by  the  Baptists,  in 
1852.  In  1875 — 6,  it  had  (JO  students,  and  a  corps 
of  8  professors  and  other  instructors.  The  value 
of  its  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  is  about 
S40,0f)0 ;  its  endowment  fund,  about  $20,000. 
Prof.  L.  E.  Worcester  has  been  the  president  of 
the  institution  since  1872.  The  annual  tuition 
fee  is  $42. 

BTJSBY,  Bichard,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  English  pedagogues,  was  born  in  Lutton, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1606,  and  died  in  1695. 
lie  was  educated  in  the  Westminster  School 
and  Oxford  University ;  and,  in  1 640,  was  ap- 
pointed head-master  of  Westminster,  in  which 
position  he  continued  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
it  was  here  that  he  achieved  his  gr^t  fame  as 
the  most  successful  school-master  of  his  age,  and 
the  most  imperious  one  too,  for  his  frequent  and 
excessive  use  of  the  rod  or  birch  has  made  his 
name  proverbial.  Within  his  school  he  was  the 
most  arbitrary  of  despots ;  and  it  is  said  that 
-when  the  king  entered  his  school-room,  he  would 
not  remove  his  hat,  being  unwilling  that  the  boys 
should  deem  any  one  his  superior.  When  taxed 
■with  the  severity  of  his  punishments,  he  pointed 
to  the  many  illustrious  and  learned  men  whom 
he  had  educated  in  his  school,  among  whom  at 
one  time  he  could  number  no  less  thsm  sixteen 
bishops.  Dr.  South,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
liis  pupils,  was  at  first  a  very  dull,  obstinate,  and 
intractable  scholar  ;  but  Dr.  Busby  discerned  his 
latent  genius,  and  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring 
it  forth,  in  the  doing  of  which  the  rod  was  by  no 
means  spared,  and  the  master  lived  to  enjoy  his 
pupil  s  fame  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pulpit 
orators  of  his  time.  Dr.  Busby's  works  as  an 
author  were  confined  to  some  text-books,  which 
he  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES,  as  now  existing 
in  the  United  States,  are  the  product  of  individual 
effort  directed  to  the  supplying  of  a  public  want. 
As  distinct  institutions,  they  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  past  thirty  years,  although  schools  and 
private  classes  for  instruction  in  the  commercial 
branches  —  particularly  book-keeping  and  pen- 
manship— have  been  in  vogue  for  a  much  longer 
time.  Thirty  years  ago,  most  of  this  kind  of  m- 


'  struction  was  given  by  a  few  private  teachers  in 
I  the  large  cities  (who  generaUy  united  the  duties 
I  of  teacher  with  those  of  public  accountant),  and 
!  by  itinerant  professors  who  traveled  from  place  to 

Elace,  teaching  special  classes  for  a  limited  num- 
er  of  lessons  at  low  rates.  These  teachers  or 
professors  were  often  authors  of  books  or  of 
systems  claiming  pre-eminence  over  the  ordinary 
school  methods ;  and  by  confining  themselves  to 
the  work  in  which  they  excelled,  they  undoubtr 
edly  accomplished  much  good.  The  utility  of 
this  practical  training  was  readily  apparent,  and 
as  a  matter  of  self-protection  no  less  than  of  self- 
respect,  the  established  schools,  public  and  private, 
were  induced  to  recognize  the  importance  of  these 
useful  branches,  and  to  supply  instruction  therein 
in  more  liberal  measure.  1  nere  sprung  up  also, 
in  the  large  cities  and  villages,  schools,  making 
the  practical  studies  a  sixjcialty,  and  calling 
themselves  comvierc'utl  or  mercantile  colleges. 
Home  of  them  were  organized  mider  state  char- 
tei"8and  authorized  to  issue  diplomas  in  due  form, 
"^rhcse  institutions  plactni  themselves  before  the 
l)ubhc  as  prof(.»88ioiial  schools,  assuming  the  same 
relations  to  the  future  business-man  as  those 
which  already  existed  between  the  medical,  law, 
and  theological  schools,  and  the  members  of  those 
various  professions. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  this  work,  m^  be 
mentioned  R.  IVl.  Bartlett  of  Cincinnati,  Peter 
Duff  of  Pittsburgh,   James  Arlington  Bennett 
of  New  York,  and  George  N.  Comer  of  Boston. 
As  there  was  no  unity  of  action  among  these 
teachers  and  no  means  of  measuring  their  indi- 
vidual efforts,  either  absolutely  or  rektively,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  was  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  adopted,  or  to  what  extent  the  various 
schools  made  good  the  claim  to  their  chosen  title. 
But  the  respect  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
community,  and  the  fact  that  they  supplied  in  a 
pood  measure  preliminary  training  wnich  had 
heretofore    been  obtainable  only  m   counting 
houses,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  they  deserv^ 
the  recognition  and  support  which  they  received. 
The  time  required  for  a  full  course  of  study  in 
these  pioneer  schools  varied,  acconling  to  the 
capacity  of  the  student,  from  three  weeks  to  three 
months ;  whereas,  the  rej)utable  business  colleges 
of  to-day  do  not  pretend  to  graduate  their  stu- 
dents in  less  than  from  one  to  two  years.    These 
facts  alone  must  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  body  of  learning  which 
makes  up  the  coll^  course.      Not  only  have 
the  main  studies,  —  book-keeping,  penmanship, 
and  arithmetic,  been    materially  enlarced   and 
intensified,  but  other  not  less  important  branches 
have  been  added,  the  pur[X)se  and  effect  of  this 
being  to  give  form  and  symmetry  to  the  training, 
and  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  broadly 
eilucated  accountants  and  clerks.     Among  the 
branches  which  have   been  added  are  poutical 
economy,  including  civil  government ;  commercial 
law ;  correspondence,  embracing  the  elements  of 
English  composition  andpractic^  grammar;  pho- 
nography  and  modem  languages,   particularly 
G^man,  French,  and  Spanish.  Some  mstitutioiiB 
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have  also  made  a  prominent  feature  of  telegraphy. 
But  the  feature  which  attracts  most  attention, 
both  from  its  novelty  and  its  usefulness,  per- 
tains to  the  practical  methods  of  applying  in- 
struction under  the  ^ise  of  real  business  opera- 
tions. This  plan  embraces  the  organizinj;  of  the 
advanced  students  into  business  comnuuiities,  so 
adjusteil  in  their  workings  as  to  represent  the 
varied  interests  and  intercourse  wliich  exist  in 
the  outside  world.  Thus,  certain  members  are 
established  as  merchants,  others  as  agimts  or 
brokers,  othei^  as  mamifacturere.  others  as  im- 
porters and  jobbers,  otliere  as  bankers,  etc.;  each 
m  his  tuni  serving  in  these  si^veml  relations,  and 
all  together  ]Xjrforming  the  functions  of  a  work- 
ing comumnity.  Nut  only  is  this  method  carried 
on  in  the  seivinite  schools,  but  stnne  of  the  most 
prominent  among  them  in  the  larger  cities  have 
established  a  system  of  intercomnumication  by 
which  the  work  is  widely  extencknl  through  {Kjstal 
corre8iK)nden(re.  Tluis  rein-esentative  mer«ihandis(^ 
is  really  shipped  by  the  memlK^rs  oi  one  school 
to  those  of  another,  drafts  axv.  drawii,  remittances 
made,  extended  business  settlements  effected,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  minute  details  of  a  viuiwl  business 
are  carried  on.  As  will  be  seen,  this  extended 
corre8ix)n<lence  and  co-operation  give  the  best 
opportunity  for  effective  criticism  and  discijiline, 
and  may  be  made  as  completely  the  rehearsal  of 
the  future  business  man  for  his  life-work,  as  is 
the  clinical  practice  of  the  medical  college  or  the 
moot-court  of  the  law  school. 

The  business  colleges  of  America  differ  in 
important  respects  from  those  of  European  coun- 
tries. ITie  commercial  colleges  of  (jrennany 
and  France  are  less  profcssioiml  in  their  design 
and  less  practical  in  their  o|)erations.  In  France 
particulai'ly,  the  commercial  schools  are  under 
government  patronjwre  and  direction,  and  aim  to 
8upi)ly  not  only  well-trainwi  clerks  for  the  civil 
service,  but  educated  sailors  and  scientific  ship- 
builders as  weU.  The  course  of  study  covers 
throe  years,  and  is  definitely  prescribed  by  the 


government.  The  American  business  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  no  public  recognition, 
except  as  the  result  of  individual  work — with  no 
official  supervision  to  inspire  or  control  their 
actions,  are  as  various  in  their  methods  and  their 
degrees  of  excellence  as  are  other  purely  business 
enterjirist^s.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that,  like 
other  business  enterprises,  they  will  ccmtinue  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  faithful  work, 
tmtil  they  sludl  become  as  much  a  i>art  of  om* 
educ^itional  sj'stem  as  are  the  classical  and  pro- 
fessional w*hools  and  colleges,  whose  piuiK)ses  and 
scope  are  mort^  definitely  fixwl  in  the  public  mind. 

'I'he  rejx)rt  for  1 874  of  the  U.  S.  ( 'ommLssitmer 
of  ?)<lucation  showed  that  therc  were  138  of  these 
institutions  in  the  differt»nt  states  of  the  Union, 
in  12()  of  which  there  weiv  r>77  instnictors.  and 
2r),81)2  students,  of  whom  2,807  were  feniales. 

BUTTMANN,  Philipp  Karl,  a  (iennan 
professor  of  classical  literature,  was  bom  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  1704.  and  dieil  in 
Herlin,  in  1829.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  (¥ottingen,hewas  for  a  time 
tutor  of  the  princes  of  Anlialt-Dessau,  became,  in 
1 781),  assistant  secretary,  and  in  1 71)0  secretary 
of  the  royal  library'  of  Berlin,  in  18(M)  professor 
at  the  Joftchimsfhai  Ojt/niii (tsi ft m,  ajid  in  1811 
librarian  and  member  of  the  academy  of  science. 
He  was  also,  from  18().S  to  I8l2,  editor  of  the 
ST>efie7'\*iche  Zeitniuf.  Buttmann  is  the  author 
of  three  (ireek  grammars,  two  of  which,  prepared 
for  the  gymnasia  {(.rriechische  Grmnmahk.  Ber- 
lin, 171)2,  22d  edit.,  1869,^  Griechische  ScJntl- 
(p'amvintik^  Iferlin,  1810. 17th  edit.,  1875),  have 
liad  for  many  years  an  ahnost  exclusive  sway  iu 
many  learned  institutions.  lk>th  liave  been  trans- 
lated into  Knglish.  He  also  publiahe<l  Lcriior/fis, 
an  explanation  of  (Jrett  words,  especially  for 
Homer  and  Hesiod  (Berlin,  1818— 182,5,  pjigl. 
transl.,  3d  ed.,  London,  1840);  Mt/tlirJogus.  a  col- 
lection of  essays  on  the  legencls  of  antiquity 
(Beriin,  1828—1829),  and  editions  of  several 
Ureek  and  Latin  classics. 


OADET.    See  Mn.rrARY  Scnoow,  and  Naval 

ScHOOIi?. 

CADETS'  COLLEGE,  the  name  of  a  de- 
partment of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst, England.  Its  obje(rts  are,  to  give  a  sound 
military  wlucation  to  youths  intended  for  the 
army,  and  to  facilitate?  th(»  obtaining  of  commis- 
sions when  the  e<lucation  is  complete<l.  ApjJi- 
cation  for  admi;ision  is  made  to  the  commander 
in  chii^f,  who,  on  the  proiluction  of  sjitisfacrtory 
certificates  and  n^fen'nces,  gives  [K'nuission  to 
place  the  name  of  the  youth  applying  on  the  list 
of  candidates.  The  age  for  admission  is  between 
16  and  19.  The  course  for  admission  includes 
English  composition,  modern  languages,  math- 
ematics, geography,  histoiy,  the  natural  and  ex- 
perimental sciences,  and  drawing.  After  exami- 
nation, the  candidates  are  rt>ported  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  in  the  order  of  merit ;  and  those 


who  have  the  highest  standing  are  admitted  as 
cadets  as  soon  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  college. 
When  admitte<l.  they  study  for  two  years  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  connwrted  with  military  sci- 
ence and  practice ;  and  when  the  coiu-se  is  com- 
pleted, the  cadets  are  eligible  to  the  reception  of 
cx)nmiissions  in  the  cavalry  mid  infantry,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  which  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  a)llege. 

CALIFOilNIA  was  a  part  of  the  territory 
which  was  c^eded  to  the  I  nited  States  at  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  war.  It  was  arlmitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state  Sept.  9.,  1 8,50. 

EcfttcatioHfii  Histon/. — The  foundation  of  the 
school  sj'stem  of  the  state  was  laid  by  the  consti- 
tutional convention  at  Montert^y,  in  1849,  by  a 
provision  for  appropriating  for  school  purposes 
the  proceeds  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  ol  the 
500,000  acres  of  land,  granted  by  Congress  to  new 
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states,  for  the  purpoee  of  intenml  improvements. 
This  measure  was  carried  after  a  sharp  stru^le, 
and  by  one  vote.  The  constitution  also  proved 
for  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
empowered  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  system 
of  common  schools,  to  be  kept  open  at  least  three 
months  in  the  year.  The  first  legislature,  of 
1849 — 50,  took  no  action  on  school  matters;  but, 
in  1850 — 1,  the  second  state  legislature  passed  a 
crude  law  providing  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
state  school  moneys,  pro  raUi,  to  sectarian  and  re- 
ligious as  well  as  to  public  schools.  In  1852 — 3, 
Hon.  Frank  Soule  drafted  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  more  complete  school  law,  which  re- 
mained in  force  untd  1855,  when  Hon.  D.  R. 
Ashley  secured  the  passage  of  a  revised  law 
which  contained  stringent  provisions  against  the 
apportionment  of  public  moneys  for  the  support 
of  sectarian  sc^hook.  This  law  was  not  materially 
changed  until  1 864,  when  the  state  8uj>erintend- 
ent  secured  the  passage  of  important  financial 
amendments  whicn  more  than  doubled  the  school 
revenue.  Among  these  provisions  was  the  levy- 
ing of  a  state  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred 
d(Mlars. 

A  state  normal  school  was  oi^ganized  in  1862, 
and  was  located  in  San  Frandsco.  In  1866,  "an 
act  to  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools," 
drafted  by  the  state  superintendent,  was  passed 
under  the  title  of  the  Revised  School  Law. 
This  law  remains,  with  a  few  unimportant 
changes,  on  the  statute  books  at  the  present  day. 
In  1869,  the  state  university  was  established  at 
Berkeley,  near  Oakland.  In  1874,  the  state-tax 
was  increased  so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  of  $7 
per  unit  of  the  school  census, — a  revenue  which, 
m  1875,  amounted  to  81,100,000. 

The  first  public  school  was  opened  in  San 
Francisco,  Dec.,  1849,  by  John  C.  Pelton,  after- 
wards city  superintendent  of  San  Francisco.  In 
1866,  the  whole  state  attained  to  a  free-school 
system,  raie-biUs  being  abolished  by  law.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  most  of  the  country  schools 
eked  out  their  limited  amount  of  school  moneys 
by  monthly  rates  of  tuition.  The  total  amount 
of  money  expended  for  pubhc  school  purposes 
from  1851  to  1875  was  820,000,000. 

State  Superintetuient^. — The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  state  superintendents :  (1)  John  (t.  Mar- 
vin, from  1851  to  1854;  (2)  Paul  K.  Hubl)8, 
from  1854  to  1857;  (3)  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 
from  1857  to  1863 ;  (4)  John  Swett,  from  18()3 
to  1868;  (5)  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  from  1868  to 
1872;  (6)  Henry  N.  Bolander,  from  1872  to 
1876  ;  (i)  Ezra  S.  Carr,  the  present  incumbent, 
who  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1876. 

School  System. — The  schools  of  the  state  are 
under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  county  superintendents,  and 
city  superintendents,  all  electea  by  popular  vote. 
Thie  stale  board  of  education  is  composed  of  the 
governor,  the  state  superintendent,  and  six  county 
superintendents,  aU  being  members  ex  officio, 
and  has  power  to  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books, to  issue  life  diplomas,  to  adopt  a  course  of 
studies  for  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  make 


rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
schools.  The  city  hoards  of  education  are 
elected  by  the  people  directly,  under  special  city 
charters  and  locai  school  laws.  Besides  these, 
there  are  boards  of  district  school  trustees,  chosen 
at  special  school  elections,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  one  trustee  being  elected  annually.  There 
are  boards  of  examination  for  the  state,  for  the 
counties,  and  for  the  cities.  The  state  board  of 
examination  is  composed  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent and  four  professional  teachers  appointed 
by  him,  at  a  salary  of  S200  a  year,  and  has  power 
to  prepare  questions  for  the  state,  city,  and 
county  examinations,  and  to  issue,  on  the  result 
of  such  examinations,  educational  diplomas, 
valid  for  6  years,  and  first,  second  and  third 
grade  certificates,  valid  for  4,  3,  and  2  years,  re- 
spectively. ITie  county  hoards  of  examination. 
are  composed  of  the  county  suj)erintendent,  and 
from  3  to  5  professional  teachers,  holding  first 
grade  certificates,  appointed  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, for  the  term  of  two  years,  at  a  coinpen- 
sation  of  83  a  day,  and  traveling  expenses.  They 
are  authorized  to  hold  qufuterly  county  examina- 
tions, and  to  issue  first,  second,  and  third  grade 
certificates,  valid  for  3  years,  2  years,  and  1  year, 
respectively.  The  city  boards  of  exa^nitiation 
are  composed  of  the  city  superintendent  and  four 
professional  teachers,  holding  educational  diplo- 
mas, and  elected  by  the  city  board  of  education, 
llieir  powers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  state 
and  county  boards.  AU  boards  of  examination 
must  be  composed  exclusively  of  professional 
teachers. 

ITie  schools  must  be  kept  open  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year  to  secure  the  state  apportion- 
ment, and  to  all  children  from  5  to  21  years  of 
age.  Separate  schools  may  be  established  for 
colored  cliildren  at  the  option  of  the  local  boards. 
The  daily  school  sessions  must  not  exceed  six 
hours,  and,  for  primary  children  under  8  years 
of  age,  must  not  exceed  4  hours.  For  district 
school  hbraries,  there  is  an  allowance  of  850  a 
year,  out  of  the  state  apjwrtionment,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  trustees.  No  sectarian  or  deno- 
minational doctrines  can  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
There  is  a  compulsory  education  law,  but  no  pro- 
visions for  properly  enforcing  it. 

The  school  recen  ue  consists  of  the  annual  in- 
terest of  the  state  school  fund,  invested  in  6  per 
cent  and  7  per  cent  bonds.  "^This  fund  amounts 
to  81 ,737,500,  and  the  annual  interest  to  897,560. 
There  is  a  state  tax  sufficient  to  raise  87  for  each 
cliild  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  as  shown  by 
the  last  preceding  school  census,  amounting,  in 
1875,  to  81,100,000;  a  county  school  tax,  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  83  per  unit  of  the  school  census; 
nor  exceeding  50  cts.  on  each  hundnxi  dollars  of 
the  county  assessment  roll.  The  amount  raised 
from  the  coimty  and  city  school  tax  in  1875  was 
81,115,000.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  district 
school  tax,  submitted  to  local  vote,  for  building 
purposes,  or  for  maintaining  schools,  not  to  ex- 
ceed, in  any  one  year,  81  on  each  8100. 

There  is  no  supervision  by  school  inspectors. 
County  superintendents  are  required  to  visit  and 
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«XMiiiiM  ereiy  school  once  n  tolt,  but  this  ia 
moelj  nominsL  Each  achotJ  dietrict  has  a 
board  of  three  trustees ;  and  incorporated  cities 
have  special  boards  of  education,  as  well  as  citj 
■nperintendents. 

Tie  »alarie$  (f  leacherg  are  as  foUowB :  Aver- 
■se  moDthlf  saiat;  of  mole  teachers  $61,93 ; 
a  female  teachers,  $68.01. 

The  course  cf  instrmiion  as  prescribed  bj  law 
tor  the  public  achoola,  must  include  the  follow- 
ing branches  of  study:  reading, writiuK.speUing, 
anthmetic.  grammar,  geograpny.  the  history  of 
tho  United  Slates,  phyaiolo^,  natural  historv, 
drawinu;,  and  music.  There  ia  a  courae  of  study 
adopted  by  the  state  board  of  education ;  but  as 
tiieie  is  no  way  to  enforce  it,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  it  in  the  country  districta.  Each  city 
has  its  own  special  course.  In  San  Francisco 
Glerman  and  French  are  taught  in  a  part  of  thi, 
primary  and  grammar  departments  fho  hi) ' 
schools  have  the  uaual  course  of  study 
to  prepare  pupils  for  admisBion  to  the  state  uni 

Eduaitionnl  Condition. — The  total  numberof 
school  districts  in  the  state  ia  1571  flie  number 
of  schools  in  each  ot  the  three  grades  la  as 
foUows  :  state  university,  1;  high  acl  oola  14 
first-grade  (grammar)  soiools,  875  second-grade 
(intermediate]  schooU,  770;  third-grade  (pn 
mary)  schooU,  545 ;  total  number  of  schools, 
2;i05. 

Besides  these,  there  aie  public  ereiung  schools 
in  San  Francisco,  free  to  men  and  boys  and  kept 
open  10  months  in  tiie  year.  These  schools  are 
graded,  with  special  classes  in  book-keeping  and 
drawing.  The  number  of  teachers,  in  187D,  was 
25;  of  pupils,  1,100. 

The  following  are  the  prindpal  items  of  the 
sdtool  BUtistica  for  187S : 

Namberor  pupils  enrolled 130,930 

Anrage  dally  atleDdBDce 78,027 

Knmber  o[  teachers,  malei 1,033 

"     "        "        femalea 1,660 

ToUl  receipts t3,3»0,359. 

ToUl  eipeDditores $2,eM,211. 

Normal  InMrudion. — The  Slate  Normal 
School  was  organized  in  1861,  at  San  Francisco, 
but  in  1870  was  removed  to  San  Jcee.  The 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  9250,000. 
This  school  is  open  to  both  seies,  and  is  entirely 
free.  The  numberof  students  in  1875  was  240, 
mostly  young  women;  the  number  of  instructors 
was  9.  The  aiumal  cost  of  the  school  is  about 
820,000.  Tlie  total  number  of  graduates,  from 
its  foundation  to  1876,  was  378. 

Secon-lari/  Inslriiclion. — There  are  14  high 
Bcliools  in  the  state,  of  which  2  are  located  m 
San  Franciaco,  one  for  cirK  and  one  for  boys. 
There  is  one  in  each  of  the  following  cilivs :  Oak- 
land, Sacramento,  Stockton,  Loe  Angelw,  San 
Jose,  Vallcjo.  relaluma,  Urass  Valley,  Nevada. 
Marysvilie,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  C'rui,  and  AIame< 
da.  Theau  schooU,  which  are  preparatory  to  the 
state  university,  contaic  1,500  pupils,  taught  by 
43  teachers.  Besides  the  high  schools,  there  i£  a 
large  number  of  flourishing  private  sctkools,  of 


which  some 
girls,  and  k 

Denominational  Schools. — The  denominational 
schools  are  quite  ntmierous  and  extensive.  In 
San  Francisco,  six  Soman  Catholic  schools  give 
instruction  to  600  boys  and  850  girls;  besides 
which,  the  Presentation  Convent  S3tool,  for  girh. 
has  700  pupils  and  2G  teachers ;  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  Presentation  Convent,  750  pupils  and  26 
teachers.  The  Academy  r^  Notre  Dame,  at  San 
Jose,  has  550  pupils  and  30  teacheiB,  Other 
Catholic  schools  m  various  parts  of  the  state  give 
instruction  to  1,385  pupiu.  The  Protestant 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state  give  instruc- 
tion to  about  1.500  pupils, 

Superior  Inslrudion.  — The  Cali/oniia  State 
Unicersity  {q.  v.)  crowns  the  public  school  sys- 
tem being  entirely  free  in  all  its  dtpartmenf*. 
Uthcr  institutions  of  a  similar  gradj,  are  included 
m  the  followmg  list 
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SI   Vif*  al  ul  L    "   I       iiLl.n'cit'i'  San  PrBnciwo 
SanULIariLtukf-e  hsj]  Itom  Cath.  San  la  Clara 
College  lN59Pre«bjt       ban  FrinoiMO 
rraityofCal         18      Son  test.      ~    '    ' 
rthr-PsPiflo    ll  SljMPth    Epli 

Special  Instruction. —  The  prmnpol  institu- 
tions for  special  instruction  are  the  following : 
The  California  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  near  Berkeley,  established  in  1860, 
and  supported  by  the  state ;  the  Pacific  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (CongT^ational),  at  Oakland; 
the  Tbeoloffical  Seminary,  at  San  Francisco;  the 
School  of  Design,  at  San  Francisco,  oi^nized  in 
1873 ;  besides  which,  there  is  the  medi:^  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California,  the  Medical 
Ooll^  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Califomia  College 
of  Phannacy. 

There  is  no  state  reform  school,  but  tite  Saa 
Francisco  Industrial  School  sen'es  the  purpose  of 
one,  as  minors  from  other  counties  may  be  com- 
mitted to  its  care  on  the  payment  ot  a  stipulated 
sum.  The  school  connect^  with  tliis  instttuti<»t 
is  well  graded  and  equipped,  and  the  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  different  depart- 
ments are  large  and  spacious. 

Teiidwra'  Aasocialions. — The  first  state  teach- 
ers' convention  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  in 
Dec.,  1854;  tbefiiBt  teachers'  institute  met  in  San 
Francisco.  May,  18C3,  under  the  direction  of 
State  Superinlendent  Moulder.  The  third  state 
institute,  in  L863,  gave  a  marketl  impulse  to 
educational  interests.  The  Califomia  State  Edu- 
cational l^ociety  was  organized  in  1863,  witti 
John  Swett  OS  president.  It  admitted  to  mem- 
bership only  holders  of  state  educational  di- 
plomas. Tlus  society  for  five  years  contioUed 
the  California  Teacher.  In  1875,  a  state  edu- 
cational  association  was  organized  at  San  Jaa& 
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Educational  LUerature. — ^The  first  educational 
jonmal  was  the  Califamia  Teacher^  commenced 
in  July  1863,publisn£d  under  the  general  control 
of  the  State  Educational  Society,  and,  edited,  for 
the  first  four  years,  by  John  Swett  and  Samuel 
I.  C.  Swezey.  It  was  saved  from  a  speedy  termi- 
nation by  a  state  subscription.  In  1873,  it 
was  taken  from  the  control  of  the  society,  and 
became  the  organ  of  the  state  superintendent. 
In  1876,  the  state  subscription  of  $4,000  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  journal  expired  with  the 
official  term  of  Supt.  Bolander.  The  Pacific 
Educational  and  Home  Journal^  was  com- 
rasnced  in  April,  1877;  and  FitzgertHd's  Home 
Newsp^iper  and  Educational  Journal ,  in  March, 
1877.  The  History  of  tlie  Public  School  Sys- 
tem of  California,  by  John  Swett,  was  pub- 
lished in  1876. 

CALIFOBNIA  COLLEGE,  at  Yacaville, 
Cal.,  was  founded  in  1871,  by  the  Baptists.  It 
includes  both  collegiate  and  theological  depart- 
ments, has  an  endowment  fund  of  about  S20,000, 
a  corps  of  8  instructors,  and  160  students,  of 
whom  50  belong  to  the  collegiate  department. 
The  value  of  ita  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  is  esti- 
mated at  $25,000  ;  and  its  library  contains  about 
2,500  volumes.  A.  S.  Worrell.  A.  M.,  is  (1876) 
the  president  of  the  institution.  ITie  cost  of 
tuition  per  annum  is  about  850. 

CALIFOBNIA,  University  of,  at  Berke- 
ley. 4  miles  N.  of  Oakland,  was  organized  in  1869. 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system 
of  the  state.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
22  r^ents,  of  which  the  governor,  lieutenant  ^v- 
emor,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
i^)eaker  of  the  assembly,  president  of  the  state 
agricultural  society,  and  president  of  the  mechan- 
ics* institute  of  San  Francisco  are  ex  officio  mem- 
bers. It  is  open  to  both  sexes,  young  women  be- 
ing admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men. 
Its  endowment  fund  consists  of  the  150,000 
acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  in  aid  of  a^- 
cultural  schools,  and  the  72  sections,  comprismg 
46,080  acres,  set  apart  for  a  "  seminary  fund  " 
from  the  public  school  lands.  The  150,000  acres 
were  sola  at  an  average  price  of  $4  per  acre, 
yielding  $600,000 ;  the  seminary  fund  amounted 
to  $35,000,  making  a  total  of  8635,000.  ITie  state 
appropriated  8300,000  for  the  erection  of  suit- 
aote  buildings ;  and  the  site  of  1 60  acres  of  land, 
on  the  hills  at  Berkeley,  overlooking  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  given  by  the  College  of  California, 
which  was  mei^ged  m  the  university.  The  state 
appropriates  lor  tjurrent  expenses  850,000  a 
year  in  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  endow- 
luent  fund.  In  1875,  James  lick  endowed  the 
university  with  8700,000,  to  be  expended  in 
erecting  and  maintaining  an  observatory  on  Mt. 
Elmnilton,  in  the  coast  range,  90  miles  south  of 
Berkeley.  The  departments,  or  colleges,  fully 
organized  are  the  couege  of  letters,  or  the  classical 
department,  and  the  scientific  school.  Little  has 
been  done,  as  yet,  towards  oiganizing  the  agricult- 
ural college,  or  the  colleges  of  mines  or  mechanics. 
Tbe  coUege  cf  medicine  is  m  San  Francisco,  im- 
^br  a  separate  faculty.  It  oonsiBts  of  the  Toland 


medical  coU^es,  nominally  transferred  to  the 
universi^.  "nie  total  number  of  students  in  De- 
cember, 1875,  was  366,  of  whom  40  were  young 
women.  The  first  president  of  the  instituticm 
was  Henry  Durant,  the  founder  of  the  Coll^  of 
California,  who  died  in  1874.  He  resigned  his 
presidency  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pro- 
fessor D.  C.  Oilman  of  Yale  College. 

CALISTHENICS  (Or.  Ka/.6c,  beautiful,  and 
(r&evo^,  strength),  a  system  of  physical  exercises 
for  females,  designed  to  promote  strength  and 
gracefulness  of  movement ;  or,  by  assisting  the 
natural  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
muscular  system,  to  improve  the  health,  and  add 
to  the  beauty  of  personal  appearance.  Calisthen- 
ic  and  gymiuistic  exercises  are  based  on  the 
same  principle, — that  exercise  is  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  physical  as  well  as 
mental  faculties,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
healthy  condition ;  and  that,  in  education,  it  is 
requisite  that  suitable  exercises  should  be  system- 
atically employed.  The  only  difference  between 
calisthenics  and  gymnastics  consists  in  the  adapt- 
ation of  the  former  to  the  physical  education  of 
girls ;  and,  of  course,  the  exercises  employed  re- 
quire a  leas  violent  muscular  action.  These 
exercises  may  be  practiced  with  or  ^-ithout  ap- 
paratus. The  latter,  which  should  be  employed 
first,  consist  in  such  movements  as  bring  into 
regular  and  systematic  operation  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  movements  are  neither  violent  nor 
complicated,  being  in  fact  only  such  as  are  re- 
quired in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  limbs.  Their 
advantage  over  those  required  in  the  common 
active  sports  of  girls  consists  in  their  systematic 
regulation  so  as  to  ensure  an  equal  and  regular 
action  of  the  muscles;  while  long  continued 
sports  of  any  particular  kind,  such  as  trundling 
the  hoop,  using  the  skipping-rope,  etc.,  have  the 
reverse  effect.  Calisthenic  exercises  should,  how- 
ever, be  so  varied  as  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  as 
well  as  task  the  muscles,  or  they  will  lose  much 
of  their  beneficial  effect;  since  while  the  body 
is  exercised,  the  mind  must  be  interested.  The 
simplest  apparatus  used  consists  of  wands  or 
poles,  dumb-bells,  backboards,  elastic  bands  wi^ 
handles,  light  weights,  etc.  "With  such  instru- 
ments, a  great  variety  of  beneficial,  graceful,  and 
interesting  exercises  can  be  performed ;  and  when 
whole  classes  are  exercised  simultaneously,  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  healthful  mental  excitement 
mingled  with  the  physical  training,  particularly 
when  the  movements  are  regulated  by  the  rhythm 
of  music,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  modem 
schools.  ITic  utility  of  such  exercises,  when 
properly  and  judiciously  employed  cannot  be 
douDted.  especially  after  tne  age  of  12  or  14  years, 
before  which  they  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  resort- 
ed to.  Numerous  ailments  to  which  females  are 
peculiarly  liable  are  due  to  the  neglect  of  proper 
physical  training,  and  may  be  prevented  or  cured 
by  a  judicious  employment  of  calisthenic  exer- 
cises. Many  injurious  practices,  such  as  ti^ht 
lacing,  are  necessarily  precluded  by  the  regiuar 
resort  to  such  exerdses.  ling,  the  celebrated 
Swedish  author  of  kinesipathr/ or  ihe  movement 
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cure,  has  written  very  enthusiasticaUy  upon  the 
importance  of  free  gymnastic  exercises,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  health  as  well  as  of  curing 
disease.  (See  Die  mgemeinen  GrUncle  der  Gymr 
nosf^,  published  at  Stockholm,  in  1840.)  He 
founded  the  Central  Institute  at  Stockholm, 
subsequently  conducted  by  Prof.  Branting. 
Many  excellent  manuals  giving  full  practical  di< 
rections  to  teachers,  are  now  published.  In  social 
life,  dancing  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
beneficial  of  calisthenic  exercises,  and  were  it  dis- 
sociated from  the  fashionable  dissipation  with 
which  it  is  too  often  allied,  would  meet  with  uni- 
versal favor.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers 
of  females  have  regarded  this  species  of  exercise 
as  the  best  even  for  schools.  Mrs.  Willard  says, 
*'  The  grace  of  motion  must  be  learned  chiefly 
from  instruction  in  dancing.  Other  advantages, 
besides  that  of  a  graceful  carriage,  might  be 
derived  from  such  instruction,  if  the  lessons  were 
judiciously  timed.  Exercise  is  needful  to  the 
nealth,  and  recreation  to  the  cheerfulness  and 
contentment  of  youth.  Female  youth  should 
not  be  allowed  to  range  unrestrained,  to  seek 
amusement  for  themselves.  If  it  were  entirely 
prohibited,  they  would  be  driven  to  seek  it  by 
stealth ;  which  would  lead  them  to  many  im- 
proprieties of  conduct,  and  would  have  a  perni- 
cious effect  upon  their  general  character,  by  in- 
ducing a  habit  of  treading  forbidden  paths.  The 
alternative  that  remains  is  to  provide  them  with 
proper  recreation,  which,  after  the  confinement 
of  the  day,  they  might  enjov  under  the  eye  of 
their  instructors.  Dancing  is  exactly  suited  to 
this  purpose,  as  also  to  that  of  exercise ;  for  per- 
haps in  no  wav  can  so  much  healthy  exercise  be 
taken  in  so  wort  a  time."  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher, 
in  Educationcd  Reminiscences^  remarks,  "  When 
physical  education  takes  the  proper  place  in  our 
schools,  young  girls  will  be  trained  m  the  class- 
rooms to  move  heads,  hands,  and  arms  gracefully; 
to  sit,  to  stand,  and  to  walk  properly,  and  to  pur- 
sue calisthenic  exercises  for  physical  development 
as  a  regular  school  duty  as  much  as  their  studies. 
And  these  exercises,  set  to  music,  will  be  sought 
as  the  most  agreeable  of  school  duties.'' 

In  all  such  exercises,  certain  general  rules  and 
directions  are  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  They 
should  never  be  practiced  immediately  after 
meals,  nor  very  near  the  time  of  eating,  as  diges- 
tion cannot  be  properly  performed  when  the 
system  is  in  an  exhausted  condition.  The  best 
time  for  exercise  is  early  in  the  morning  or  to- 
wartls  evening.  In  8ch(X)l,  these  exercises,  being 
of  a  moderate  character,  may  come  after  the 
mind  is  wearied  with  protracted  intellectual 
work,  for  then  they  will  prove  a  relief  ;  but  in- 
tellectual efforts  cannot  effectively  be  put  forth 
after  the  physical  system  has  become  jaded  and 
fatigued  by  protracted  exercise.  Calisthenic 
exercises  should  always  be  commenced  and  fin- 
ished gently ;  indeed,  all  abnipt  transitions  from 
0entle  to  violent  exertions,  or  the  contrary, 
snoiild  be  avoided.  It  is  by  moderate  and  pro- 
longed or  repeated  exercise  that  the  physical 
,ox);ans  are  to  be  developed  or  improved,  not  by 


violent  and  fitful  efforts.  The  weaker  organs 
should  receive  the  most  attention,  so  that  the 
whole  system  may  receive  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment. The  dress  should  be  light  and  easy ;  and 
the  department  in  which  the  exercises  are  taken 
should  be  spacious,  cool,  and  well-ventilated.  All 
such  exercises  require  to  be  practiced  with  many 
precautions,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  individual.  Teacners  may  be  the 
means  of  doing  much  injury  by  indiscriminately 
requiring  all  their  pupils  to  go  through  the  same 
amount  of  exercise.  The  effect  upon  every  pupil 
should  be  carefully  watched ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  advice  of  a  careful  physician  should  not  be 
dispensed  with.  —  See  Catharine  E.  BsEaiER, 
Phifsiology  and  CalisUienics  (N.Y.,  1850);  and 
Efiucationfd Reminiscences  (N.Y.,1874);  Kings- 
ley,  Health  and  Eflucation  (Lond.  and  N.  Y., 
1874) ;  Watson,  Manual  of  CalisiJienics  (N.  Y., 
1864) ;  Trall,  The  Illustrated  Family  Qymr 
nasium  (X.  Y.,  1857) ;  Dio  Lewis,  New  Gym- 
nastics (Boston,  1862);  Barnet,??/^  Gymnasium 
at  ITome(^.Y,y  1871).  (See  Gymnastics,  and 
Physical  Education.) 

OALISTHENIUM,  a  newly  coined  term, 
applied  to  an  apartment  or  hall  in  which  calis- 
thenic exercises  are  practiced ;  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  gymnasium, 

OALLIOBAPHT.    See  Penmanship. 

OAMBBXDOE,  University  of,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  institutions  of  learning 
in  England.  A  school  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  at  Cambridge,  by  a  party  of  monks,  as 
early  as  1109  ;  and,  twenty  years  later,  Alfred 
of  Beverley,  the  historian,  lodged  in  the  town, 
and  studied.  The  records  of  the  university  are 
preserved  in  the  Tower,  and  show  the  university 
to  have  been  in  full  operation  in  1229.  Edward  I., 
in  1291,  granted  it  the  first  formal  charter  of 
privileges,  which  was  amplified  by  succeeding 
sovereigns.  Edward  II.  obtained  the  first  papal 
recognition  of  the  university.  Henry  VI.  founded 
King's  College ;  and  his  consort  founded  Queens', 
which  obtained  a  second  patroness  in  the  con- 
sort of  Edward  IV.  Henrjr  VIII.  consolidated 
and  enriched  earlier  foundations  to  form  Trinity 
College ;  but,  from  1257,  the  date  of  the  found- 
ing of  St.  Peter's  College,  private  munificence 
was,  and  still  is,  yet  more  active  in  endowim|^ 
the  various  foundations.  A  new  era  began  wim 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  13th  year  of  whose 
reign,  on  the  basis  of  existing  charters,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  was  incorporated,  under 
the  title  of  '*  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Schol- 
ars of  the  University  of  Cambridge."  The  uni- 
versity is  a  federal  republic  of  17  colleges  (or, 
with  Cavendish  (^ollejje,  18),  maintained  solely 
by  the  endowments  of  founders  and  benefactors. 
F^ach  college  is  a  lesser  republic,  with  its  own 
statutes,  but  is  subject  to  university  law.^  The 
present  statutes  were  confinned,  in  1858,  by 
Queen  Victoria.  The  legislative  and  executive 
bodies  are  composed  of  members  of  the  colleges. 
All  masters  of  arts  and  doctors  in  divinity,  law, 
and  physic,  whose  names  are  on  the  university 
register,  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  senate. 
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The  electoral  roll  is  a  smaller  body,  consisting 
of  all  who  have  resided,  daring  the  preceding 
year,  at  the  university,  together  with  heads, 
officers,  and  examiners ;  and  by  it  many  of  the 
university  officers  are  elected.  The  senate,  in 
1876,  numbered  5,816 ;  the  electoral  roU,  318. 
Meetings  of  the  senate  (congregations)  are  held 
fortnightly  during  terms,  for  conferring  degrees 
and  transacting  business.  The  council  of  the 
senate  consists  of  the  chancellor,  and  vice-chan- 
cellor, ex  officio t  and  16  other  members  of  the 
senate  on  the  electoral  roll,  chosen  by  the  latter 
body.  All  resolutions  for  conferring  degrees,  etc. 

S graces),  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  council  be- 
ore  they  are  submitted  to  the  senate.  The  ex- 
ecutive consists  of  the  chancellor,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  university  and  non-resident  (usually  a 
prince  or  a  nobleman) ;  the  vice-chancellor,  always 
the  head  of  a  college,  wielding  the  full  powers  of 
the  chancellor,  and,  jyro  tem.^  a  magistrate  for  the 
university,  the  town,  and  the  county  ;  the  high 
steward,  the  commissary,  the  sex  viri,  the  as- 
sessor, aU  exercising  judicial  functions ;  the  pub- 
lic orator,  who  is  the  mouth-piece  of  the  senate ; 
the  librarian;  the  registrary,  for  the  registration  of 
graces  and  the  custody  of  records ;  two  proctors 
and  two  pro-proctors,  who  maintain  discipline  and 
attend  congregations  to  read  graces  and  register 
votes ;  the  university  marshals  (constables) ;  the 
esquire  bedells;  and  the  university  counsel,  solic- 
itor, moderators,  and  syndics,  the  last  being 
members  of  special  committees  for  specific  duties. 
The  university  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 
elected  by  the  senate, — a  privilege  first  granted 
by  James  I. — There  are  33  professors:  of  divinity, 
four;  of  law,  three;  of  physic,  medicine,  anatomy, 
comparative  anatomy,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
Sanskrit,  one  each;  of  Arabic,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  two  each ;  of  natural  experimental 
philosophy,  experimental  physics,  botany,  geol- 
ogy, mmeralogy,  chemistry,  moral  theology  or 
casuistry,  modern  history,  political  economy, 
music,  archaeology,  fme  arts,  one  each.  The 
oldest,  the  Margaret  professorship  of  divinity, 
dates  from  1502.  There  are  five  regiiis  profess- 
orships :  divinity,  civil  law,  physic,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  Erasmus  was  the  first  professor  of  Greek, 
and  the  third  Margaret  professor.  The  stipends 
are  from  endowments,  the  university  chest,  and 
fees.  A  few  are  richly  endowed.  There  are  three 
terms:  (1)  Michaelmas,  or  October  term  (Oct.  1. 
to  Dec.  16);  (2)  Lent,  or  January  term  (Jan.  13. 
to  Friday  before  Palm-Sunday);  (3)  Easter,  or 
Midsummer  term  (Friday  after  Easter  to  Friday 
after  CJommencement  day,  which  is  the  last  Tues- 
day but  one  in  June).  An  under-graduate  must 
reside  in  the  university  two-thirds  of  each  term, 
i.  e.,  about  six  months  during  the  year. — Mem- 
bers of  colleges  arc  classed  as  follows:  (1)  Heads 
of  colleges,  styled  Master  (at  King's,  Provost;  at 
Queens',  President) ;  (2)  Fellows  of  colleges, 
elected  by  the  Society  from  distinguished  grad- 
uates— in  one  or  two  colleges,  after  examination 
— ^numbering  in  all  about  400 ;  (3)  Noblemen 
gnuluates,  doctors  in  the  several  faculties,  bach- 
eloTB  in  divinity,  masters  of  arts,  and  of  law ; 


(4)  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Physic;  (5)  Fel- 
low commoners,  usually  younger  sons  of  the 
nobilitv,  or  young  men  of  fortune ;  (6)  Scholars, 
generally  elected  by  competition,  and  placed  on 
the  foundation  ;  (7)  Pensioners  (i.  e.,  boarders), 
who  form  the  great  body  of  the  students ;  and 
(8)  Sizars,  who  are  students  of  limited  means, 
and  enjoy  certain  emoluments  and  immunities. 
— Degrees  are  conferred  in  arts,  law,  medicine, 
divinity,  and  music.  The  first  degree  is  that 
of  Bachelor  (B.A.),for  which  there  are  three 
requisites  :  (1)  a  period  of  residence,  (2)  to  be  a 
member  of  a  college,  or  a  non-collegiate  student, 
and  (3)  to  pass  examinations.  The  honor  examina- 
tions (triposes),  nine  in  number,  are  held  only 
once  a  year.  Those  who  pass  in  these  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  classes  according  to  merit,  and, 
in  the  mathematical  triposes,  are  styled,  respect- 
ively, trranglers,  senior  opiimes,  and  junior  op- 
times,  the  senior  uravgler  heading  the  list, 
llie  subjects  of  this  tripos  (35  are  named  in  the 
schedule)  embrace  the  whole  range  of  pure 
mathematics,  and  mathematics  applied  to  nat- 
ural philosophy.  Ihe  examination  lasts  nine 
days;  and  the  publication  of  the  list  in  the 
senate  house,  is  tne  great  excitement  of  the  year. 
This  tripos  is  the  most  ancient  (the  printed  lists 
in  the  Calendar  begin  with  1747 — 8),  and  has 
given  Cambridge  its  peculiar  renown.  The  clas- 
sical tHpos  ranks  next  in  fame,  age  (first  held  in 
1824),  and  numbers.  It  lasts  eight  days.  The 
moral  sciences  trijws,  lasting  6  days,  embraces 
moral,  political,  and  mental  philosophy,  logic, 
and  political  economy.  The  natural  sciences 
tripos  includes  (1)  chemistry,  and  other  branches 
of  physics,  (2J  botany,  (3)  geology  and  paleon- 
tology, (4)  mmeralogy,  and  (5)  comparative  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  zoology.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  triposes  of  law,  of  nistory,  and  of  theol- 
ogy. A  pass  in  any  of  these  triposes  entitles  to 
B.  A.,  the  holder  of  which  may  become  M.  A- 
after  three  years.  The  university,  in  1858,  in- 
stituted local  examinations,  conducted  at  various 
places.  (See  Examinations.) — The  university 
IS  a  body  which  holds  public  examinations,  and 
confers  degrees ;  the  professors  lecture,  but  hardly 
can  be  said  to  teach ;  the  colleges  train,  lodge, 
and  board  the  imder-graduates.  The  most  effectr 
ive  teaching  is  done  by  private  tutors  (coaches). 
The  names  of  the  colleges,  with  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  each,  are  as  follows:  St.  Peters, 
1257;  Clare,  1326  ;  Pembroke,  1347 ;  Gonvillo 
and  Caius,  1348;  Trinity  Hall,  1350;  Corpua 
Christi,  1352;  Kings,  1441;  Queens',  1448; 
St.  Catharines,  1473 ;  Jesus,  1496 ;  Christ's, 
1505;  St.  John's,  1511;  Magdalene,  1519; 
Trinity,  1546;  Emmanuel,  1584;  Sidney  Sus- 
sex, 1598;  Downing.  1800;  Cavendish,  1876. 
The  whole  number  of  under-graduates,  in  1876, 
was  2,175,  the  largest  number  (533)  being  in 
Trinity,  and  the  next  (359)  in  St.  John's.  There 
were  also  74  non-collegiate  students.  Cavendish 
College  aims  to  give  a  less  expensive  education 
to  students,  and  at  an  earUer  age  than  the  others. 
—  The  university  buildings  are  numerous :  the 
senate   house,  adjoining  which  is  the  library^ 
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rich  in  4,000  manuacripts  and  containing  half  a 
million  of  volumes;  the  geolosical  museum ;  the 
observatory,  in  charge  of  Froiessor  Adams;  Ad- 
denbrooke's  hospital,  the  Pitt  Press,  the  botanic 
garden,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  etc.  There  are 
various  societies  in  the  university  for  promoting 
research :  the  Antiquarian,  PliilologicaJ,  and 
Philosophical  societies.  The  Union  combines  a 
reading-room,  library,  and  debating  club.  It  has 
a  handsome  and  spacious  building. — See  Fuller, 
Hiskyry  of  Cambridge  from  1066  to  1634;  Car- 
TEB,  History  (f  Cambridge  (London,  1753) ; 
Dyer,  History  of  Cambridge;  Cooper,  ^«w«i!s  of 
Cambridge  (Cambridge,  1842 — 53);  Cambridge 
University  C&inviission  Rejx/rt  (^^52 — 3);  Cam- 
bridge University  Calendar  (annual) ;  aludents' 
Guide  to  tlve  University  cf  Cambridge  (1874); 
Bristed,  Tliree  Years  in  an  English  Lniversityy 
3d  edit.  (N.  Y.,  1873) ;  Everett,  On  i/ie  Cam 
(London,  1866). 

CAHPE,  Joachina  Heinrich,  a  prominent 
educational  writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1746, 
and  died  in  1818.  Having  studieil  theology  at 
the  university  of  Halle,  he  occupied  for  several 
years  a  position  as  minister.  In  1 777,  he  accepted 
from  I'rince  Francis  of  Dessau  the  appointment 
of  councilor  of  education  (Educationsrath)  to 
the  Philanthropin,  and  became  its  president  in 
place  of  Basedow,  who  had  resigned  in  1776. 
The  institution  made  marked  and  rapid  progress 
under  his  direction ;  but  his  personal  relations 
to  Basedow  were  so  unpleasant,  that  he  resigned 
after  a  few  months.  lie  then  founded  an  edu- 
cational institution,  similar  to  the  Philatithropint 
at  Trittow,  near  Hamburg,  where  he  remained, 
until  1787,  when  Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick 
called  him  to  his  capital,  in  order  to  reform,  con- 
jointly with  some  other  prominent  educators,  the 
school  system  of  the  duchy.  The  reformatory 
scheme  of  the  duke  could  not,  however,  be  car- 
ried out,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
consistory  and  the  diet.  Campe  was  the  most 
prominent  representative  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  PhilantJiropin  was  foundea.  He 
avoided  the  eccentricities  of  Basedow,  and  thus 
gained  for  the  principles  which  they  both  repre- 
sented, a  much  lai^r  number  of  friends.  1 1e  gave 
80  great  a  prominence  to  utilitarian  considera- 
tions that  he  declared  he  valued  more  higlily  the 
merits  of  the  man  who  introduced  the  use  of  the 
potato,  or  invented  the  spinning-wheel,  than  those 
of  the  author  of  the  Hiad.  Tlie  educational  ideas 
of  Campe  were  set  forth  in  two  periodicals,  the 
Braunschweigisches  Jou'nial  (4  vols.,  1 788 — 91), 
and  Allgemeine  Revision  des  gesammten  SchuJr 
und  Erziehunf/swesejiS  (16  vols.,  1785 — 91). 
In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  latter  was  published 
a  translation  of  Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education; 
and  in  volumes  xii.  to  xv.,  Rousseau  s  tlmile, 
both  with  copious  notes.  The  works  of  Campe 
are  very  numerous,  including  many  popular 
juvenile  books. 

CANADA,  The  Dominion  of,  a  federal 
union  of  provinces  and  territories,  comprising, 
in  1876,  all  the  British  possessions  in  Norm 
Americay  except  the  ialaud  of  Newfoundland. 


Its  area  is  estimated  at  3,513,325  sq.  miles ;  and 
its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1871, 
was  3,718,747.  The  imperial  act  under  which,  in 
1867,  the  Dominion  was  estabhahed,  imposed 
upon  the  several  provincial  legislatures  the  duty 
01  providing  for  public  education  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Since  that  time,  aU  the 
older  provinces  have  revised  their  legislation  upon 
this  subject ;  while  the  younger  members  of  the 
confederation  have  laid  the  foundation  of  new 
systems  of  public  instruction.  A  full  account  of 
the  school  systems  of  the  several  provinces,  which 
differ  in  essential  points,  will  be  found,  in  this 
work,  imder  their  respective  titles.  See  Canada 
Educational  Directory  and  Year-Book,  by 
Alexander  Marling  (Toronto,  1876). 

CANS  HILL  COLLEGE,  at  Cane  Hill, 
near  Boonsboro,  Wosliington  county,  Arkansas, 
was  chartered  in  18.')2,  and  reorganized  in  1868. 
It  is  imder  the  control  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian ( 'hurch.  The  institution  has  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate  departments.  In  1873—4 
there  were  3  instructors,  and  68  preparatory  and 
18  collegiate  students.  The  Rev.  F.  E.  Earle, 
A.M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

CAPITAL  TJNIVEBSITY,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  organized  in  1850  by  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  synod  of  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  states, 
which,  in  1876,  formed  a  part  of  tJie  Synodiad 
Conference.  It  includes  a  prepaxatoir  or  gram- 
mar school,  and  collegiate  and  theological  de- 
partments. It  has  a  Ubrary  of  2,500  volumes, 
a  faculty  of  6  professors,  2  of  whom  teach 
both  in  the  collegiate  and  the  theolc^cal  de- 
partment, and  64  students,  including  those  of 
theology.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  German,  which  extends  through  all  the  dasaes 
of  the  three  departments,  and  is  partly  used  as 
a  means  of  instruction.  The  annual  tuition  fee 
in  the  grammar  school  is  825 ;  in  the  college, 
$40.  In  the  theolo^cal  department,  which,  with 
a  few  brief  intermissions,  has  been  in  sucoeasful 
operation  since  1830,  no  chai^ge  is  made  for  tui- 
tion; and  indigent  young  men,  possessing  the  nec- 
essary qualifications  for  the  ministry,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Synodical  Fxlucation  Society. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Lehmann  ia  (1876)  the 
president  of  the  institution. 

CABLETON  COLLEGE,  at  Northfield, 
Minn.,  was  organized  in  1866,  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  It  nas  a  preparatory,  a  collegiate,  and 
an  English  department,  the  latter  embracing 
those  pupik  whose  time  or  means  will  not  allow 
them  to  secure  a  thorough  classical  education, 
llie  college  department  was  not  oi^ganized  until 
Sept.,  1870.  Both  sexes  are  instructed  in  the 
same  classes,  and  may  take  the  same  degrees. 
ITiere  were,  in  1875,  216  students,  of  whom  13 
belonged  to  the  collegiate,  82  to  the  prejparatory, 
and  111  to  the  English  department.  The  corps 
of  instructors  numbered  10.  The  first  board  of 
trustees  was  elected  by  the  state  conference  of 
Evangelical  churches,  which  now  annually  ap- 
points a  visiting  committee.  The  board  of 
trustees  is  self-perpetuating,  but  a  majority  of  its 
members,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  or* 
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ganic  act.  iniist  be  Congregationalists.  In  1871, 
the  college  received  850,000  in  caflh  from  Wm. 
Carleton,  of  Cliariestown,  Mass.,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  voted  to  give  his  name  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  hold  his  gift  as  an  endowment.  In 
1875,  the  endowment  fund  had  increased  to 
about  $80,000.  The  library,  in  1875,  numbered 
2.000  volumes.  The  Wm.  H.  Dunning  Cabinet, 
donated  to  the  college  in  1875,  is  a  vi£iable  col- 
lection of  geolofi[ical  specimens.  A  museum  of 
natural  history  has  been  commenced.  The  col- 
lege has  three  buildings  and  a  beautiful  site  of 
a£>ut  twenty-five  acres.  The  tuition  fee  in  the 
collegiate  department  is  $S  per  term  of  13  weeks. 
The  president  of  the  institution  is  (1876)  Rev. 
James  Woodward  Strong,  D.  D. 

GABTHAGE  COLLEGE,  at  Carthage,  Dl., 
was  founded  in  1870,  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  (General  Synod).  It  commenced  as  a 
classical  school,  and  the  college  department  was 
not  organized  until  1873.  It  comprises  two  de- 
partments, the  collegiate  and  the  academic,  the 
former  embracing  three  different  courses  of  study, 
the  classical,  the  scientific,  and  the  philosophical. 
The  institution  had,  in  1875,  9  instructors  and 
203  students,  of  whom  53  were  females.  It  is 
supported  partly  from  endowments,  and  partly 
by  tuition  fees.  The  endowments,  amounted, 
in  1875,  to  about  $40,000.  The  annual  tuition 
fee  is  from  $24  to  $28.  The  college  library 
numbeied  about  3,000  volumes,  and  the  two 
literary  societies  of  the  college,  the  Galileo  and 
the  Cicero,  have  also  each  commenced  the  formj^ 
tion  of  a  library.  L.  F.  M.  Easterday  was  the 
principal  of  the  institution  while  it  was  a  clas- 
sical school  (1870  to  1873) ;  and  the  Rev.  D.  L. 
Treesler  was  subsequently  elected  president  of 
the  college. 

CATECHETICAL  METHOD,  the  method 
of  instruction  by  question  and  answer,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  answer 
the  questions  of  tne  teacher,  so  as  to  show  what 
explanations  they  particularly  need  in  order  to 
obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject;  or 
sometimes  they  commit  to  memory  and  recite 
answers  to  set  questions  from  a  text-book.  This 
was  the  method  employed  in  teaching  the  truths 
of  Christianity  in  the  early  churches,  each  re- 
BpoDm  to  the  question  being  the  formal  state- 
ment or  definition  of  a  dogmatic  truth ;  and  when 
the  object  is  to  impart  definite  information  in  brief 
and  precise  language  which  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  commit  to  memory  and  recite  verbatim,  this 
method  is  of  great  value.  There  are  but  few 
subjects,  however,  which  can  ha  properly  taught 
in  this  way;  since,  in  training  the  intellectual 
faculties,  the  sequence  of  facts,  thoughts,  or 
ideas,  is  more  important  than  their  clear  ap- 
prehension or  expression  singly  and  disconnect- 
edly. On  this  principle,  there  are  several  objec- 1 
tions  to  the  catechetical  method  as  one  of  general  < 
application:  (1)  The  pupil  is  deprived  of  a  ^ 
proper  exercise  of  the  expressive  faculties,  being 
required  only  U)  repeat  what  has  been  enunciat- , 
ed  in  the  language  of  others ;  (2)  The  logical  | 
relations  of  the  facts  learned  are  apt  to  be  un-  J 


noticed  by  the  pupils,  from  the  absence  of  those 
intermediate  connective  words  and  phrases  by 
which  ordinarily  those  relations  are  indicated ; 
(3)  The  pupil,  by  learning  merely  the  answer 
to  a  question,  fails  to  obtain  a  full  idea  of  the 
truth,  a  part  of  which,  and  sometimes  tlie  most 
essential  part,  is  expraased  in  the  question  itself. 
Thus,  if  a  pupil  is  asked.  What  is  an  islamic 
and  he  answers.  Land  surrounded  by  water,  he 
does  not  entirely  express  the  fact,  but  only  a 
disjointed  fragment  of  it.  Many  text-books 
constructed  on  the  catechetical  plan  are  liable 
to  this  objection ;  others,  however,  obviate  it  by 
invariably  making  the  answer  a  complete  state* 
ment,  the  gist  of  the  question  being  repeated. 
Thus,  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  an 
isUtnd?  would  be,  An  island  is  land  surround- 
ed by  water.  When  the  catechetical  method  is 
employed  in  giving  oral  instruction,  the  teacher 
should  be  careful  to  keep  this  principle  in  view« 
A  skillful  use  of  this  method  will  always  be 
found  effective  in  opening  up  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  the  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  of  a 
subject  previous  to  its  formal  study  by  the  pupil 
himself,  or,  when  difficulties  arise,  in  leading 
the  pupil's  mind,  by  an  adroit  series  of  inter^ 
rogatories,  to  such  an  analysis  of  the  statement 
or  problem  in  question  as  will  enable  him  to 
apprehend  the  elementary  facts  or  principles  in- 
volved, and  thus  to  solve  the  diffiimlty  without 
further  aid.  lliis,  however,  is  not  so  much  an 
application  of  the  catechetical  method  as  a  skill- 
ful use  of  interrogation,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  indispensable  means  of  imparting  informa* 
tion.  (See  Interrogation.)  The  Socratic  method 
was  an  illustration  of  this,  being  employed  to 
brin^  conviction  to  the  learner's  mind  by  obtain* 
ing,  m  answer  to  the  questions  asked,  a  series  of 
amnissions  leading  finally  to  his  assent  to  the 
truth  proposed. 

The  catechetical  method  was  formerly  veiy 
popular  in  schools,  and  almost  universally  em* 
ployed ;  but,  in  proportion  as  mechanical  meth* 
ods  of  recitation  and  rote-teaching  gave  place 
to  such  as  appealed  directly  to  the  pupil's  mtel* 
ligence  and  powers  of  expression,  the  mere 
quesUon-and-answer  system  of  instruction  be* 
came  discredited  and  was  abandoned.  In  its 
place,  the  topical  method  is  now  in  quite  gen* 
eral  use.  l^his  requires  that  the  pupil  shall  give 
a  connected  statement,  not  simply  as  an  answer 
to  a  question,  but  as  logically  expressing  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  m  r^ard  to 
the  topic  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

CATECHETICAL  SCHOOL.  See  Alex* 
ANDRiAN  School. 

CATECHISM  (Gr.  narvxtofiki  instruction), 
an  elementary  work  containing  a  summary  of 
principles,  especially  of  religious  doctrine,  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  The 
name  catechism  for  religious  works  of  this  kind 
was  probably  first  proposed  by  Luther,  whone 
two  famous  eati>chism8  api)eare(l  in  1529.  Sum- 
maries of  Christian  doctrines,  in  the  fonn  of 
(questions  and  answers,  under  other  names,  are, 
however,  of  much  earlier  origin,  and  oan  be 
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rich  in  4,000  manuscripts  and  containing  half  a 
million  of  volumeB;  the  geological  museum ;  the 
observatoiy,  in  charge  of  Professor  Adams;  Ad- 
denbrooke's  hospital,  the  Pitt  Press,  the  botanic 
garden,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  etc.  lliere  are 
various  societies  in  the  university  for  promoting 
research :  the  Antiquarian,  Philological,  and 
Pliilosophical  societies.  'Ilie  Union  combines  a 
reading-room,  librarj',  and  debating  club.  It  has 
a  handsome  and  spacious  building. — See  Fn.LKR, 
History  of  Cambridf/e  /rarn  lOGO  to  1634;  Car- 
ter, l/iatojy  of  (JamhrUlfje  (London,  1753); 
pYER,  History  of  CmnhritUje;  V.o^wym,  Annals  of 
Cambridge  (Cambridge,  1H42 — 53);  Onnhiidge 
Univei^sitif  Cwnmission  Hepf rrt  (\S*)2 — 3);  Com- 
bridge  Uuirei'siti/  Calendar  (annual)  ;  Si f /dents' 
Guide  to  the  Univei'sity  of  Camhridge  (1874); 
Bristki),  Three  Years  in  an  English  Unicei'siti/y 
3d  edit.  (N.  Y.,  1873) ;  Everett,  On  the  Cam 
(London,  1800). 

CAIICPE,  Joachim  Heinrich,  a  prominent 
educatioujd  wTiter  of  (iennanv,  wa.s  born  in  1740, 
and  died  in  18 J  H.  Having  studied  theology  at 
the  univeiT?ity  of  Halle,  he  occupied  for  sc^veral 
yeai-s  a  ix)sition  iis  minister.  In  1 777,  he  acce]>ted 
from  Prince  Francis  of  Dessiiu  the  apj)ointment 
of  councilor  of  education  (Edifcationsrath)  to 
the  Philanthropin,  and  became  its  president  in 
place  of  Hasedow,  who  had  resigned  in  1776. 
u'he  institution  made  marked  and  rapid  progress 
under  his  direction ;  but  his  ])ersonal  relations 
to  Basedow  were  so  unpleasant,  that  he  resigned 
after  a  few  months,  lie  then  founded  an  edu- 
cational institution,  similar  to  the  Philanthropiuy 
at  Trittow,  near  Hamburg,  where  he  remained, 
until  1787,  when  Duke  Charles  of  Bnuiswick 
called  him  to  his  capital,  in  order  to  reform,  con- 
jointly with  some  otlier  prominent  educators,  the 
school  system  of  the  duchy.  'Jlie  reformatory 
scheme  of  the  duke  could  not,  however,  be  car- 
ried out,  in  consequence  of  the  opixjsition  of  the 
consistory  and  the  diet.  Camiie  was  the  most 
prominent  representative  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Philnnthropin  was  founded.  He 
avoided  the  eccentricities  of  Basedow,  and  thus 
gained  for  the  principles  which  they  hoih  repre- 
sented, a  much  lai^T  number  of  friends.  I  le  gave 
80  great  a  prominence  to  utilitarian  considera- 
tions that  he  declared  he  valued  more  higldy  the 
merits  of  the  man  who  introduced  the  use  of  the 
potato,  or  invented  the  si>iuning-wheel, than  those 
of  the  author  of  the  Iliad.  ^Phe  educational  ideas 
of  Canq)e  were  set  forth  in  two  periodicals,  the 
Braunsrhwelgisrhos  Journal  (4  vols.,  1 788 — 91), 
and  AlJgemeine  Revision  dcs  gesammten  Schid- 
vnd  Erziehtuigswesens  (10  vols.,  1785 — 91). 
In  the  ninth  vohuiie  of  the  latter  was  ]»ublished 
a  translation  of  Ix)cke's  Thoughts  on  Kdmat'wn; 
and  in  volumes  xii.  to  xv.,  Kousseau's  flmile, 
both  with  copious  notes.  The  works  of  (  umiK) 
are  very  numerous,  including  many  popular 
juvenile  books. 

CANADA,  The  Dominion  of,  a  finieral 
union  of  provinces  and  territories,  comprising. 
in  1876,  all  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  except  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 


Its  area  is  estimated  at  3,51 3,325  sq.  milefi ;  and 
its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1871, 
was  3,718,747.  The  imiierial  act  under  which,  in 
1807,  the  Dominion  was  establishetl,  imposed 
upon  the  several  provincial  legislatures  the  duty 
of  providing  for  public  education  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Since  that  time,  all  the 
older  provinces  have  revised  their  legishition  upon 
tliis  subject ;  while  the  younger  members  of  the 
confederation  have  laid  the  foundation  of  new 
systems  of  public  instniction.  A  full  account  of 
the  school  systems  of  the  several  i)roviuce8,  wliich 
differ  in  essential  points,  will  be  found,  in  tliis 
work,  under  their  resjxjctive  titles.  .See  Canada 
Educational  Directory  and  Year-Bookj  by 
Alexander  Marlincj  (Toronto.  1876). 

CANE  HILL  COLLEGE,  at  Cane  Hill, 
near  Iioonslx>ro,  \N'aslungtun  county,  Arkansas, 
was  chartered  in  IHj'J,  and  reorganized  in  1808. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian ( 'hurch.  The  institution  lias  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate  departments.  In  1873 — 4 
there  were  3  injftructors,  and  08  j)rei>aratory  an<i 
1 8  collegiate  students.  The  Rev.  F.  II.  Earle. 
A.M.,  is  (1870)  the  president. 

CAPITAL  XJNIVEB8ITY,  at  C^olumbus, 
Oliio,  was  organized  in  1850  by  the  Evangehcal 
Lutheran  synod  of  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  states, 
which,  in  1870,  fonned  a  j»art  of  the  w^^ynodical 
Conference.  It  includes  a  preparatory  or  gram- 
mar school,  and  coUegiate  and  theological  de- 
j>artments.  It  has  a  library  of  2,500  volumes, 
a  faculty  of  (»  professors,  2  of  whom  teach 
both  in  the  collegiate  and  the  theological  de- 
partment, and  04  students,  including  those  of 
theology.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  German,  which  extends  through  all  the  classes 
of  the  three  dei)artment8,  and  is  partly  used  as 
a  means  of  instruction.  The  annual  tuition  fee 
in  the  grammar  school  is  ^25 ;  in  the  coU<^, 
^0.  In  the  theological  department,  which,  with 
a  few  brief  intermissions,  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since  1830,  no  charge  is  made  for  tui- 
tion; and  indigent  young  men, possessing  the  nec- 
essary qualifications  for  the  ministry,  are  sup- 
?orted  by  the  Synodical  Education  Society, 
'he  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Uhmann  is  (1876)  the 
president  of  the  institution. 

CABLETON  COLLEGE,  at  Northfield, 
Minn.,  was  organized  in  1806,  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  It  has  a  prejiaratory,  a  collegiate,  and 
an  English  department,  the  latter  embracing 
those  pupils  whose  time  or  means  will  not  allow 
them  to  secure  a  thorough  classical  education. 
The  college  dejmrtment  was  not  organized  until 
Sept.,  1870.  Both  sexes  are  instructed  in  the 
same  classes,  and  may  take  the  same  degrees. 
There  were,  in  1875,  216  students,  of  whom  13 
belonged  to  the  crollegiate,  82  to  the  preparatory, 
and  ill  to  the  English  department.  The  corps 
of  instructors  numlK^re<l  l(h  ITie  first  board  of 
trustees  was  elected  by  the  state  conference  of 
EvangeUad  churches,  which  now  anniudly  ap- 
points a  visiting  committee.  The  board  of 
trustees  is  self-perjMituating,  but  a  majority  of  its 
members,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  or- 
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ganic  act,  must  be  Congregationalista.  In  1871, 
uie  college  received  ^50,000  in  cash  from  Wm. 
Carleton,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  voted  to  give  his  name  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  hold  his  gift  a&  an  endowment.  In 
1875,  the  endowment  fund  had  increased  to 
about  $W0,0()0.  The  library,  in  1875,  numbered 
2,000  volumes.  The  Wm.  IT.  Dunning  Cabinet, 
donated  to  the  college  in  1875,  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  geolotficAl  specimens.  A  museum  of 
natural  history  has  been  commence<l.  The  col- 
lege has  three  buildings  and  a  beautiful  site  of 
about  twenty-five  acres.  The  tuition  fee  in  the 
collegiate  department  is  J?8  per  term  of  13  weeks. 
The  president  of  the  institution  is  (1870)  Rev. 
James  Woodward  Strong.  D.I). 

CABTHAOE  COLLEGE,  at  Carthage,  111., 
was  founded  in  1870,  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
<.%urch  ((jieneral  Synod).  It  conmienced  as  a 
classical  school,  and  the  college  de|)artment  was 
not  organized  until  1873.  It  comprises  two  de- 
partments, the  collegiate  and  the  academic,  the 
former  embracing  thre(ulifferent  courses  of  study, 
the  chissical.  the  scientitic;,  and  the  philosophiciU. 
The  institution  IumI,  hi  1875,  1)  instructors  and 
203  students,  of  whom  53  were  females.  It  is 
supjwrted  partly  fn)m  endowments,  and  jmrtly 
by  tuition  fees.  The  endowments,  amounted, 
in  1875.  to  alx)ut  J^O.OOO.  Tlie  annual  tuition 
fee  is  from  $24  to  828.  The  college  library 
numbered  about  3,000  vohinu«,  and  the  two 
literary  societies  of  the  collegv^*,  the  Galileo  and 
the  (.Hcero.  liave  also  each  commenced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  library.  Ij.  V.  M.  Masterday  was  the 
principal  of  the  institution  while  itwtis  a  clas- 
sical school  (1870  to  1873) ;  and  the  Rev.  I).  L. 
Tressler  was  subsequently  elected  president  of 
the  college. 

CATECHETICAL  METHOD,  the  method 
of  instruction  by  question  and  answer,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  answer 
the  questions  of  tne  teacher,  so  as  to  show  what 
explanations  they  particularly  need  in  onier  to 
ol^ain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject;  or 
sometimes  they  commit  to  memory  and  recite 
answers  to  set  questions  from  a  text-book.  '^Fhis 
was  the  method  employed  in  teaching  the  truths 
of  Christianity  in  the  early  churches,  each  re- 
sponse to  the  question  being  the  formal  state- 
ment or  definition  of  a  dogmatic  truth ;  and  when 
the  object  is  to  impart  definite  inf  onnat  ion  in  brief 
and  precise  language  which  the  ])upil  is  expected 
to  commit  to  memory  and  recite  rerbatim,  this 
method  is  of  great  value.  There  are  but  few 
subjects,  however,  which  can  \m  proj^erly  taught 
in  this  way ;  since,  in  training  the  int^'llectual 
faculties,  the  sequence  of  facts,  thoughts,  or 
ideas,  is  more  imiwrtant  than  their  clear  aj)- 
prehension  or  expr.*s8ion  singly  and  disconnect- 
edly. On  this  principle,  there  ai*e  si'veral  objec- 
tions to  the  catt^chetical  method  as  one  of  general 
application:  (1)  'Hie  pupil  is  (lej)rivetl  of  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  expressivi^  fjw?ulties.  Ix^ng 
require^l  only  to  repeat  wliat  has  l)een  enunciat- 
ed in  the  language  of  others;  (2)  The  logic^ 
relations  of  tbe  facts  learned  are  apt  to  be  un- 


noticed by  the  pupils,  from  the  abs^ioe  of  those 
intennediate  connective  words  and  phrases  by 
which  ordinarily  those  relations  are  indicated ; 
(3)  The  pupil,  by  learning  merely  the  answer 
to  a  question,  faiLs  to  obtain  a  full  idea  of  the 
truth,  a  part  of  which,  and  sometimes  the  most 
essential  part,  is  expressed  in  the  question  itself. 
Thus,  if  a  pupil  is  asked,  What  is  an  islafui  ? 
and  he  answera,  Litiul  suivoftnrled  ht/  irafer,  he 
does  not  entirely  express  the  fact,  but  only  a 
disjointed  fragment  of  it.  Many  textrbooks 
constructed  on  the  catechetical  plan  are  liable 
to  this  objection  ;  others,  however,  obviate  it  by 
invariably  making  the  answer  a  complete  state- 
ment, the  gist  of  the  question  being  repeated. 
Thus,  the  answer  to  the  question,  vMiat  is  an 
isUmd?  would  Ix?.  An  island  is  l(tnd  surround- 
ed by  irafer.  When  the  catechetical  method  is 
employwl  in  giving  oral  instruction,  the  teacher 
shoukl  be  careful  to  keep  this  principle  in  view. 
A  skillful  use  of  this  method  will  always  be 
fomid  effective  in  opening  up  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  the  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  of  a 
subject  previous  to  its  formal  study  by  the  pupil 
himself,  or,  when  difficulties  arise,  in  leading 
the  pupil's  mind,  by  an  adroit  series  of  inter- 
rogatories, to  such  an  analysis  of  the  statement 
or  prt>blem  in  question  as  will  enable  him  to 
apprehentl  the  elementary  fjicts  or  ])rinciple8  in- 
volved, and  thus  to  solve  the  difficulty  without 
further  aid.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much  an 
ai)plication  of  the  catechetical  method  h&  a  skill- 
ful use  of  interrogation,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  indispensable  means  of  imjwirting  infonna- 
tion.  (See  IxTERKOiJATioN.)  The  Socratic  method 
was  an  illustration  of  this,  being  emi)loyed  to 
bring  conviction  to  the  learner's  mhid  by  obtain- 
ing, in  answer  to  the  questions  asked,  a  series  of 
admissions  leading  finally  to  his  assent  to  the 
truth  proposed. 

The  catechetical  method  was  formerly  very 
popular  in  schools,  and  almost  universally  em- 
ployed ;  but,  in  projwrtion  as  mechanical  meth- 
ods of  recitation  and  rote- teaching  gave  place 
to  such  as  ap])ealed  directly  to  the  i)upirs  intel- 
hgence  and  powers  of  expression,  the  mere 
question-and^nswer  sj'stem  of  instruction  be- 
came discrechted  and  was  abandoned.  In  its 
place,  the  U)piail  method  is  now  in  quite  gen- 
eral use.  This  requires  that  the  pupil  shall  give 
a  connected  statement,  not  simply  as  an  answer 
to  a  (luestion.  but  as  logically  expressing  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  m  regard  to 
the  topic  as.^ignetl  by  the  teacher. 

CATECHETICAL  SCHOOL.  See  Alex- 
andrian' School. 

CATECHISM  (Or.  KarrfxtcfiSij  instruction), 
an  elcmentarv'  work  containing  a  summary  of 
princil)los,  esi)ecially  of  religious  doc^trinc.  re- 
duced to  the  fomi  of  qut»stions  and  answers.  The 
name  catc<hism  for  religious  works  of  this  kind 
wjus  ])ri)l)Hbly  first  projK)seil  by  Luther,  whose 
two  famous  catechisms  api)earefi  in  1 52!).  Sum- 
maries of  Christian  doctrines,  in  the  form  of 
<luestions  and  answers,  under  other  names,  are, 
however,  of  much  earlier  origin,  and  can  be 
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traced  to  the  eighth  century.  Among  the  early 
works  of  this  class,  those  by  Kero,  a  monk  of  8t. 
Gall,  and  one  probably  written  by  Otfried  of 
"VVeissenburg,  were  the  most  famous.  Subse- 
quently, we  find  similar  books  in  use  among  the 
Waldenses  and  Bohemian  Brethren.  'fhese 
works  contained  mostly  the  Apostles'  Greed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and,  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Ten  Commandments.  Luther,  who 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  children,  published  his  first  ele- 
mentary work  on  this  subject  in  1520.  A  few 
years  later,  Justus  Jonas  and  Johann  Agricola 
were  commissioned  to  prepare  a  catechism  em- 
bracing the  entire  creed  of  the  Reformation,  but 
subsequently  f^uther  undertook  the  work  him- 
self. Both  of  his  catechisms  were  received  by  the 
Lutheran  (.'hurch  among  the  symbolical  books. 
The  most  celebrated  among  the  catechisms  which 
originated  in  the  Reformed  Church  were  the 
iieneva  catechisms,  compiled  in  the  French  lan- 
guage by  Calvin  (the  smaller  in  1 536,  the  larger  in 
1541),  the  Zurich  catechism,  which,  in  1689,  was 
received  as  a  symbolical  book,  and  especially  the 
Heiflelberg  catecliism.  compiled  in  156H  by 
order  of  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  German  and  Dutch  Ite- 
formed  Churches.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
Church  Catechism,  which,  in  1552,  was  com- 
piled by  John  Poynet,  sanctioned  by  Edward  V'l., 
and  published  in  1553,  obtained  a  great  author- 
ity. The  Presbyterian  Church  Ims  generally 
adopted  the  shorter  Assembly  ('atechism,  which 
was  compiled  by  committees  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1647  and  1648,  and  in  the  latter  year  by 
resolution  of  Sept.  15.,  1648,  ordered  to  be 
printed  "by  authority,"  for  public  use.  This 
catechism  is  also  extensively  used  among  the 
Independents  and  Congregationalists  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  In  the  Wesleyan  Church 
of  England,  the  cathechisms  in  use  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson.  For  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  CTiiuxih  of  the  United  States, 
a  series  of  tnree  catechisms,  prepared  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Kidder,  was  adopted  by  the  General  C-on- 
ference  of  1852.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Tridentine  Council  onlered  the  compilation 
of  a  catechism  "  for  the  use  of  jjastors."  It  was 
published  in  Rome,  in  1566,  under  the  title  of 
Ciiiechismus  Rcnn<intts.  It  was,  originally,  not 
in  the  shape  of  questions  and  answers,  though  it 
has  this  form  in  later  editions.  Among  the 
numerous  catechisms  prepared  for  the  use  of 
children,  those  by  Canisius  (1554  and  1566), 
Bellarmin  (1603),  and  Bossuet  (1687)  have  had 
the  largest  circulation.  The  Vatican  Council,  in 
1870,  decreed  the  preparation  of  a  conmion 
catechism  for  the  whole  Church,  which  is  to  be 
essentiaUy  that  of  Bellarmin.  In  the  Greek 
Church,  the  catechism  prepared  by  Mogilas, 
metropolitan  of  Kief  (1642),  was  recognized  as 
a  standard,  in  1672,  by  a  synod  at  Jerusalem. 
Many  other  religious  denominations,  besides  those  J 
mentioned,  have  also  their  denominational  cat- 1 
echisms;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  im- 


mense majority  of  the  children  of  Christian 
parents  receive  their  first  instruction  in  the  tenets 
of  Christianity  by  means  of  catechisms.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  catechism  is,  more  or  less,  not  only  to 
present  to  children,  in  the  most  lucid  fonn,  the 
tenets  of  the  religious  communion  of  which  they 
are  expected  to  become  active  members  in  after 
life,  but  to  impress  these  doctrines  indelibly 
upon  their  minds. 

CATECHUMEN  (Gr.  KaTTfxoi'fjevoc,  in- 
structed by  word  of  mouth),  the  naine  given,  in 
the  early  Christian  church,  to  a  convert  who  was 
receiving  catechetical  instruction  preparatory  to 
baptism.  The  catechumens  were  divided  into  dif- 
ferent grades  or  classes  aa*ording  to  the  degree 
of  their  proficiency,  only  those  of  the  highest 
grade,  who  had  been  pronounced  tit  for  baptism, 
being  jx^rmitted  to  oe  present  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  lx)rd'8  Supper.  This  appellation 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  younger  members 
of  any  Christian  church  who  were  undergoing 
instruction  to  pnnmre  them  for  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, or  for  the  Communion,  in  which  sense 
the  term  is  still  lukxl.     (See  C'Atkchism.) 

CATHEDRAL  AND  COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOLS  ((ier.  Dom-  nnd  Stiftsachulen),  a 
kind  of  sc*hools  founded  in  the  middle  ages  in 
connection  with  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
ITiey  are  of  considerable  inij;x)rtance  in  the  history 
of  education,  because  they  shared  with  the  con- 
vent schools  the  lionor  of  being,  for  a  long  time, 
almost  exclusively  the  nurseries  of  instruction 
and  education  in  (Christian  countries.  They 
were  originally  intended  chiefly  for  educat- 
ing the  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  but  af- 
forded also  to  others  who  re^;arded  a  good  edu- 
cation necessary  for  their  social  position,  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  knowleoge  needed.  A 
few  schools  in  connection  with  cathedral  churches 
appear  to  have  existed  even  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  order;  and  the  towns  of 
Aries,  Reims,  and  Orleans  are,  in  particular, 
mentioned  as  having  possessed  schools  of  this 
kind.  In  England,  the  episcopal  school  at  York 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  systematic  or- 
ganization of  these  institutions  as  a  special  class 
of  schools,  in  distinction  from  the  convent  schools, 
was  due  to  Bishop  Chrodegang  of  Metz  (died 
766).  He  united  the  clergymen  of  his  cathedral 
church  for  a  common  life  on  the  basis  of  a  modi- 
fied nile  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  thus  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  class  of  religious  orders 
known  in  church  history  as  the  ( 'anons  Regular. 
These  orders,  subsequently  divided  into  a  laige 
number  of  different  branches,  regarded  it  as  one 
of  their  foremost  duties  to  establish  schools  sim- 
ilar in  organization  to  those  of  the  Benedictines, 
In  the  management  of  these  schools,  greater  at- 
tention was  paid  to  strict  discipline  than  to 
excellence  of  instruction.  One  brother  (/rater) ^ 
of  unblamable  cliaracter,  was  charged,  in  each 
establishment  of  these  orders,  with  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  scholars,  and  of  enforcing 
strict  discipline,  in  order  that  they  might  become 
able  "  to  rise  to  the  dignities  of  the  church,  fitted 
out  with  ecclesiiistical  erudition  and  spiritual 
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weapona.*'  The  number  of  these  schools  rapidly 
increased,  and  they  made  the  towns  which  con- 
tained them  the  centers  of  learning.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  embraced,  besides  theoloey,  the 
reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  as  Homer, 
Virgil,  Sallust,  Statius,  Terence,  Cicero,  and 
Seneca,  the  making  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses, 
instruction  in  painting,  calligraphy,  church  sing- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  In  the  celebrated  cathedral 
school  of  Paderbom,  instruction  was  given  in 
mathematics,  physics,  music,  rhetoric,  and  dia- 
lectics. Special  interest  in  the  success  of  these 
schools  was  taken  by  (Charlemagne  (see  Cuari.e- 
magne),  who,  in  very  emphatic  rescripts,  uiged 
all  the  bishops  to  establish  sc*hools  of  this  kind. 
Duiing  the  reign  of  his  son,  Louis  le  E)e- 
bonnaire,  the  synod  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  in  81 G, 
made  the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  C'hrodegang, 
involving  the  establishment  of  a  school,  com- 
pulsory for  all  cathedral  (episcopal)  churches. 
Many  other  synods  urged  the  carrying  out  of 
this  law,  and  demanded  the  establisluneut  of 
schools,  not  for  the  episcopal  churches  alone,  but 
likewise  for  other  large  churches.  The  rapid 
spread  of  the  Canons  Regular,  who  no  longer 
confined  their  religious  communities  to  the 
capital  of  the  diocese,  but  established  numerous 
*•  collegiate  "  churches  in  smaller  towns,  greatly 
Aided  in  the  steaily  increase  of  schools.  The  col- 
legiate schools  of  the  smaller  towns  resembled 
the  town  schools  which  arose  during  and  after 
the  crusades.  They  provided  only  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  trivium;  while,  in  the  episcopal  city, 
the  quadrivium  as  well  as  the  trivium  was 
taught,  and  the  addition  of  the  sacra  pagina  de- 
veloped the  episcopal  seminaries.  With  the  de- 
clhie  of  the  Canons  Regular,  this  class  of  schools 
also  lost  their  reputation.  The  lower  studies  be- 
^n  to  be  pursued  at  the  parish  schools ;  and  for 
the  higher  branches  the  imiversities  made  much 
more  ample  provision  than  had  ever  been  made 
by  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  schools.  —  See 
Launou  De  sckblis  celebrioribus  8.  a  Carolo  M.  «. 
post  eundem  in  Occidenle  instauratis  (Paris, 
1672);  OzANAM,  L(t  Civilisation  Chrkienne  cliez 
leg  Francs  (Paris,  1849). 

CECIIilAN  COLLEGE,  situated  near  Eliz- 
abethtown,  Hardin  county.  Kentucky,  was  foimd- 
ed  by  Charles  Cecil  and  sons,  in  1 860.  ITiough 
a  private  institution,  it  was  chartered  in  1807, 
And  confers  d^^rees.  It  is  under  Roman  (Cath- 
olic influence.  It  comprises  a  commercial  and 
a  classical  course. 

CENSUS,  School.     See  SdiooL  Census. 

CEKTEKABT  COLLEGE,  at  Jackson. 
Louisiana,  was  established  by  the  state  in  1825, 
and  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1845.  It  comprises 
a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  department,  the 
latter  having  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course. 
The  buildings  are  healthfully  situated  in  a  grove 
of  pine,  magnolia,  oak,  and  beech,  lliey  consist 
of  a  commodious  steward's  hail,  two  brick  dormi- 
tories, each  containing  twenty-four  rooms,  and 
a  magnificent  center  building,  which  has  been 
erected  at  an  expense  of    over  $60,000.      It 


contains. a  chapel  for  public  exhibitions,  iMge 
enough  to  seat  over  two  thousand  persons.  Tbe 
college  possesses  a  valuable  set  of  philosophical, 
astronomical,  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  also  a 
well-selected  mineralogical  and  geographicfd 
cabinet.  The  value  of  the  college  property,  in 
1876,  was  about  1^100,000,  and  the  income  from 
productive  funds  SI  0,000.  The  college  library 
contains  about  2,000  volumes ;  those  of  the  two 
literary  societies,  about  1,600  each.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  $60  a  year  in  the  collegiate,  and  $40 
in  the  preparatory  department  Kooms  in  the 
dormitories  are  free  of  rent.  In  1872 — 73  there 
were  5  instructors,  100  preparatory  and  24  col- 
legiate students,  and  203  alumni.  The  Rev. 
C.  (t.  Andrews,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  \b  a  narrow  and 
irregular  strip  of  land  which  forms  the  southern 
part  of  North  America.     It  comprises  the  five 
j  republics,  (juatemoJa,  Honduras.  San  Salvador, 
i  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.     Its  total  area  is 
I  175,000  8(|.  m.,  and  its  population,  acconling  to 
I  the  census  of  1865,  2,665,000.   Of  these  134,000 
j  are  whites ;  1 ,000.000  are  mestizos,  or  the  off- 
spring of  whites  and  Indians ;    1,500,000  are 
aboriginal  Indians ;   and  the  remainder  are  ne- 
I  groes,  either  pure  or  mixed.    "Hie  country  was 
I  conquered  by  the  Simuiards  in   1525,  and  le- 
'  mained  subject  to  Sj)anish  rule  until  1823,  when 
!  the  five  colonies  fonned  themselves  into  a  federal 
republic,  which  lasted  until    1839,  when    the 
feaeration  was  dissolved.    There  have  been  re- 
peated federations  formed  since,  but  the  inhab- 
itants, like  the  country,  are  very  unstable,  and  a 
speedy  dissolution  has  in  each  case  followed.  For 
a  long  time,  each  of  the  republics  has  been  going 
its  own  way  in  politics  and  also  in  education 
— a  way  which  thus  far  has  led  only  to  anarchy. 
The  great  instrument  of   reform,  in  all  these 
Spanish  American  republics,  seems  to  have  been 
to  plunder  the  Churcn  —  a  plui  which  thus  &r 
has  borne  no  valuable  fruit  for  public  education. 
In  Guatetmda  public  instruction  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  who,  on  account  both  of 
these  repeated  pluuderings  and  of  the  severe 
laws  against  them,  are  iiica];)able  of  doing  much. 
There  are  26  primary  schools  in  the  capital  (10 
for  boys  and  16  for  girls)  and  several  pnvate  in- 
stitutions.  These  are  supported  mainly  by  volun- 
tary' offerings.  For  the  higher  education,  there  is 
a  college  in  old  (Guatemala,  which  fonnerly  had  a 
fair  reputation.   New  Guatemala  has  the  coleqio 
de  la  Trinidad,  the  colefjio  Trideniino,  and  a 
university  besides.  The  latter  is  the  most  famous 
of  the  ( -entral  American  schools  and  lias  many 
students  from  the  other  republics.  The  Sociedad 
patridlico-econdmicay  founded  in  1795,  also  sup- 
ports a  school  for  drawing,  sculpture,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  publishes  a  journal. 

Honduras  possesses  two  institutions  called 
universities,  but  they  are  such  only  in  name.  The 
public  schools  are  scarcely  worth  mentionii^, 
and  education  is  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  m 
1874,  the  number  of  public  schools  was  197, 
which  were  attended,  on  an  average,  by  25  pupils 
each,  showing  about  one  pupil  for  ()0  inhabitants* 
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Sofi  Salvadfjr  also  poesesses  a  university  which 
has  the  reputation  of  beiiie  the  second  in  Central 
America.     Primarv  schools  are  few  in  number ; 


atuvc,  and  in  part  of  the  studies  of  the  school 
of  mathematics.  To  obtain  the  dejjree  of  master 
of  arts,  the  student  must  gnuluate  in  the  schools 


reading  and  reckoning  are  taught  in  them  more  :  of  Endish,  Latin,  Givt^k.  mund  philosophy,  nat- 
or  less  indifferently ;  writing  is  a  luxurj'  in  all  ural  philosophy,  and  chemistiy;  also  in  two  mod- 
thesc  republics  which  ever}'body  cannot  affoitl.       ern  languagi«,  and  pass  an  approval  examination 


Nicnraijud  has  a  more  demoralized   jwpula- 


in  all  tlie  studies  of  the  school  of  mathematics. 


tion  even  than  the  other  republics,  owing  to  the  |  The  college  j)n>perty  is  valued  at  J?4(),(KI(),  and 
former  filibustoring  expeditions  from  abroad,  and  I  the  produiitive  funds  amount  to  $()0,00().  In 
also  to  the  many  ^K)litical  i-evolutions  and  parti- 1  1873 — i  there  were  7  histructors,  and  33  pre- 
sau  dissensions  whicrh  liave  occurred.  There  are  !  paratory,  and  111  collegiate  students.  ITie  Kev. 
two  imiversities  in  name,  one  in  Ix»on  and  one  in  '  J.  C.  Wills,  I).  1).,  is  (1h76)  the  president. 
Granada.  The  fii-st  possc^sses  a  smtdl  library  of  |  GENTBAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE, 
1500  vohunes;  the  other  has  none,  fn  1H73,  the  ,'  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  orgauizeil  in  186(».  It 
whole  number  of  schools  for  nialen  was  1)2,  with  j  is  under  the  jwitronage  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
au  attendance  of  3,871;  and  for  females,  I),  with  ;  copal  Chureh,  and  is  supi>oi-ted  almost  entirely 
an  attencLance  of  r)32.    I'he  whole  number  of    by  the  Freeihnen's  Aid  iSwiety  of  that  church. 


children  of  school  age  (7  to  1."))  was  30,000 — 
males,  12,000,  and  females,  18,000. 


Thrtnigh  the  Methoilist  ^lissionaiy  Sixriety  and 
the  Free<lmen8  Jiureau.  the  buildings  now  otru- 


In  0/«A£ /f/c^/r  the  si!hools  are  somewhat  better  !  pied,  value<l  at  645,000,  were  secuivtl  in  18(19. 
attended,  but  l)oth  the  amount  and  the  manner  ■  The  college  is  lU^signed  mainly  for  the  education 
of  instniction  given  are  pitiable.  A  very  short  i  of  coIoixmI  youth  of  both  sexes.  It  embraces  an 
time  sufli(*«  to  foiget  what  little  has  bt^enlearuiHl.  acailemic  dej>artment,  for  Knglish  education ;  a 
Moritz  Wagner  gives  a  rsither  gkx>my  pictiutj '  normal  deimitment,  for  tndning  teachers ;  a 
of  tlunse  schools.  He  leads  us  into  dark,  damp  pre^Mimtory  k(»1uk)I,  a  classic^d  collegiate  couiv«e, 
rooms,  in  which  teachers  of  unexampknl  igiio-  and  a  theological  dc]  tart  men  t.  In  1873— 4,  there 
ranee  give  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  |  were  11  instructoi-s,  2(12  students  in  thepremm- 
reckoning  to  some  dozen  of  biiref(X)tod  children,  \  tory  and  lower  (U'jtai-tments  (131)  males  anci  123 
who  are  crowded  closely  together  and  full  of  im-  >  females),  and  21  in  the  theological  dei)artnient. 
patience  to  e8(^|x>.  There  is  a  umversity  as  well  '  The  Rev.  .1.  Braden,  I).  I).,  is  (1H7(»)  the  presi- 
as  a  lya*um  in  San  Jose,  and  another  lycvum  in  |  dent. 

C^rtago.    The  uni verity  hiis  six  duiirsi^  and  the  ,      CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY,  at  Richmond, 
professors  receive  a  salary  of  StOOayear.   Juris- 1  Kentucky,  was  chartered  in  1873,  and  is  under 

Sudenee  and  theology  are  the  chief  studies,  the  contnd  of  the  Southern  rresb^-terians.  It 
athematicB  and  a  little  IjHtin  are  taught,  but  has  projx^rty  valuwl  at  J!?70,000,  and  jirotluctive 
no  Greek.  There  are  about  1 00  students.  The  '.  funds  to  the  amount  of  §1 50,000.  It  was  openeil 
lyceums  are  no  better.  See  I^e  Roy  in  Schmid,  <  in  1874  with  75  j)repamtor}'  students,  of  whom 
PdfJ^tgrxjfische  EncydoptUUe,  vol.  x.,  art.  Sud-  \  40  were  prei>aring  for  the  classical,  and  35  for 
(tmerica;  ^qi'iEH,  Tfie  States  of  Central  Aifieriai  \  the  scientific  coimic.    The  Rev.  R.  L.  Breck, 


(N.  Y.,  1857). 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE,  at  Fayette,  Mis- 
souri, under  the  oontrel  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 


D.I).,  is  (1870)  the  cliancellor. 

CENTRE  COLLEGE,   at  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky, was  first  chartered  in  1819,  and  received 


copal  Church,  South,  of  that  state,  was  chartere(.l  I  an  amended  chai-ter  in  1824.  It  was  originally 
in  1855.  It  comprises  a  prepaititory  and  a*  a  state  institution,  but  was  piuxrliasiMl  by  the 
collegiate  department.  The  latter  embract^s  five  '  Presbyterian  synixlof  Kentucky,  which  obtaineil 
8ch(X)ls;  namely,  pure  and  a])plied  mathematics,  j  complete  control  in  1830.  L'jKjn  the  division  t>f 
moral  philosophy,  Englisli  language  and  litera- '  the  synod  in  18()(),  the  colli^  was  held  by  that 
ture,  ancient  langtiages  and  liteniture,  and  i)hys-  |  mrt  adhering  to  the  (lenend  Assembly  (North), 
ical  science.  1*^11  student  is  re<iuired  to  attend  \  It  is  supj^orted  by  tuition  fees  and  the  income  of 
at  least  three  schools.  The  dt^pves  conferral  bv  the  endowment,  which  amounts  to  $180,000. 
Centred  Collt^  are  (1)  Graduate  in  a  School,  [  The  other  preix'rty  is  value<l  at  $^75,000.  Tuition 
(2)  IW'helor  of  Philosophy,  (3)  Bachelor  of  >  in  the  college  Ls  Jr^50  a  year ;  but  to  the  sons  of 
Arts,  (4)  Master  of  Arts.  The  <legn*e  of  grad- 1  clergymen  and  other  young  men  of  lunited 
uate  in  a  w^hool  is  given  uiK)n  j>a.ssing  an  ex- '  means  and  gornl  character,  it  is  free.  T\\e  in- 
amination  on  the  subjects  taught  in  that  school.  ,  stitution  comprises  a  im'pirator}'  an<la  collegiate- 
The  di'gr«^>  of  Iwiehelor  of  pliiloso])hv  is  con-  >  department.  S|H.H'ial  attention  is  given  to  the 
ferriHl  ui)on  gi-a.luates  in  the  sch(K)ls  of  Knglish  '  (German  language.  In  1^^7"? — (».  there  were' 8  in- 
liteniture',  moral  pliil<isophy.  an<l  physical  science  strucrtoi-s.  12.'>  eollegiiite  and  50  [avparati>ry  stu- 
who])asssatisfa<"t<»iT  exjuninations  in  the  stuflies  dents,  and  about  7,.")()(>  voIunu'S  in  the  libmries. 
of  the  junior  and  intermediate  class<»sof  matlie-  The  munber  of  ahinmi  in  1.^72  was  754.  I'he 
matics.  To  obtain  the  <le;;nv  of  K'lchelor  of  successive  pn*sitlents  Ipve  l)een  as  follows :  the 
arts,  the  stu«lent  nuist  gi-a<Uiate  in  the  s<%k)1s  Hev.  .James  McChord.  Is20,  who  died  l)efore 
of  moral  ]>hilosophy.  ])hysi<-al  .M'ieiice.  and  an-  entering  u^kmi  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  the  Kev. 
cient  languages.  ex(-vpt  tlie  (irevk  and  Honian  '  Samuel  I'inley,  jim  ffm.,  Is22:  the  Kev. 
liteniture,  and  |>ass  examinations  in  the  studies  \  Jere*miah  Chamberlain.  I).!).,  from  1822  to  l82ri ; 
of  the  junior  class  in  the  school  of  English  liter- 1  the  Kev.  D.  C  l*roctor.  D.  D.,  ^>ro  tem.t  182G  j 
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the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  I).,  from  1827  to 
1830 ;  the  Rev.  John  C.  Young,  D.D.,  from  1830 
to  1857  ;  the  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Green,  D.I).,  from 
1857  to  1863;  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Breckinridge, 
from  1863  fo  1868  ;  and  Ormond  Beatty,  IJ..D., 
appointe<l  in  1872  and  still  (1876)  in  office. 

CERTIFICATE.  See  Licensk,  and  Lvcen- 
TivEs,  Scnooi.. 

CHAPSAL,  Charles  Pierre,  a  French 
grammarian,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1787,  and  died 
in  1858.  lie  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  grammar  of 
which  he  was  the  joint  author  with  Francis 
Joseph  Xoel.  This  work,  entitled  Xourelle 
grammaire  fratn;iuAe,  a  pec  exercises,  was  very 
popular,  passing  through  as  many  as  40  editions 
between  1823  and  1858,  and  is  still  in  use, 
although  to  a  great  extent  suixjrserled  by  more 
recent  publications.  C'lmi«al  realized  from  this 
book  a  large  fortune,  whicli  he  partly  expended 
upon  charitable  objects.  At  his  death,  he  left 
80,000  francs  to  the  teachers  in  the  outskirts  of 
Paris. 

CHARACTER,  Discernment  of.  The  per- 
ception of  the  peculiarities  of  individual  char- 
acter by  its  ext^Tnal  manift'statioiis  constitutes 
an  essential  preliminary  to  all  sound  and  judi- 
cious educationjil  treatment.  Tliore  is  an  endless 
diversity  in  the  natural  inclinations  and  capmuties 
of  childrt^n  ;  and,  therefore,  no  system  of  e<luca- 
tion  can  claim  to  be  scientific  that  fails  to  re- 
cognize this  fact,  and  to  supply  (1)  the  principles 
an<l  rules  that  shoidd  guide  the  e<luciitor  in 
discerning  these  individual  peculiaritits,  and  (2) 
the  practical  methcxls  of  treatment  best  adapted 
to  each.  (jJeneiully,  however,  education  is  cjir- 
ried  on  with  but  little  or  no  such  discrimina- 
tions ;  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  ttmiixra- 
ment,  physical  condition,  state  of  health,  mental 
capacities,  or  moral  proclivities,  are  treated 
according  to  the  same  system  or  plan.  It  is 
true,  there  is  in  every  mind  a  kind  of  instinctive 
perception  of  the  peculiarities  of  cliaracter,  either 
the  result  of  an  inexplicable  impression  or  prej- 
udice, formed  with  httle  obst^rvation,  or  a 
positive  judgment  derived  almost  unconsciously 
from  an  attention,  more  or  less  superficial,  to 
the  person's  appearance,  actions,  and  -words  on 
different  occasions.  A  systematic  study  of  the 
external  indications  of  character  has  not,  hoW' 
ever,  been  generally,  or  usually,  enjoined  upon 
the  teacher  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of 
training  and  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  most 
distinguished  educators  have  fully  recognized  the 
principle.  "  Jjet  him  tliat  is  skilled  in  teaching," 
says  Quintilian,  ''ascertain  first  of  all  when  a 
boy  is  entrusted  to  him,  his  ability  and  disposi- 
tion ....  When  a  tutor  hjus  ol served  these  indi- 
cations of  disposition  and  ability,  let  him  next 
consider  how  the  mind  of  his  ])upil  is  to  be  man- 
aged. t?oine  boys  are  indolent,  unless  you  stimu-  , 
late  them ;  some  are  indignant  at  being  com-  , 
manded ;  fear  restrains  some,  and  unnerv'w 
others ;  continued  lalx)r  fonns  some ;  but  with 
others  hasty  efforts  suci!ee(i  l:)etter.  liet  tlie  I 
boy  be  given  to  me,  whom  praise  stimulates,  | 
whom  honor  delights,  who  weeps  when  he  is  un- 1 


I  successful.  His  powers  must  be  cultivated  under 
the  influence  of  ambition ;   reproach  will  sting 
him  to  the  quick ;  honor  will  incite  him  ;  and  in 
such  a  boy  I  shall  never  be  apprehensive  of  in- 
difference."   Here  we  have  prescribed,  in  moral 
education  at  least,  an  adaptation  of  treatment 
to  special  traits ;  and  few  will  deny  that  educa- 
tion is  perfect  in  its  plan  and  efficient  in  its 
results  in  proix)rtion  as  its  agencies  and  oj^era- 
tions  are  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual cliaracter  which  it  is  to  fonn  or  unfold. 
When  children  ai-e  educated  at  home  by  private 
teachers,  and,  indeed,  always  in  that  part  of  edu- 
'  cation  which  belongs  to  the  family  or  home  circle^ 
'  there  is  a  wide  8coi)e  for  such  discrimination ; 
'  but  when  large  niarises  of  children  are  taught 
I  togi'ther,  as  in  jniblic  schools,  a  discrimination 
1  of  individual  traits,  and  a  (x>iTes{)onding  adapta- 
I  tion  of  method  and  requiivment  becomes,  except 
I  within  quite  narrow  limits,  impracticable:  still, 
it  has  been  questionwi  whether,  in  the  organiza- 
'  tion  of  such  schools,  the  classification   of  the 
I  children  should  not   l)e  ba.sed  upon  other  con- 
I  siderations    than   merely  their  apparent  profi- 
I  ciency  in  a  few  elementary  brancrhes  of  stu<ly.  If 
I  to  secui-e  these  intellectual  acipiirements  be  the 
exclusive  end  of  the  twuLii.g  to  Ix'  given,  the 
!  usual  classification  is, of  couive.projwr;  but.  even 
!  then,  it  shoid<l  Ik*  constantly  corrected  acc.uiding 
:  as  individual  capacity  unfolds  itself.     »Sonie  pu- 
])ils  will  make  much  more  rapid  progress  than 
'  others ;  and  if  tliL-se  are  kept  l«ick  in  oixler  that 
I  the  general  or  average  pi-ogi-CKS  of  the  class  may 
be  bi"OUght  up  to  a  given  standard,  their  future 
i  progress  will  be  givatlyobstnicted  ;  their  mental 
I  activity  and  elasticity  will  l)e  impaired  by  the 
I  want  of  due  exercise :  and  their  interest  in  study 
I  will  be  more  or  less  extinguished.    Moreover, 
I  not  finding  the  natural  craving  of  their  minds 
I  for  exert^ise  gratified,  their  sensuous  nature  will 
be  unduly  develo|)eil,  and  they  will  be  inclined 
to  plmige  into  frivolous  and  idle  amusements. 
In  large  schix>ls,  conductetl  almost  entirely  with- 
out any  of  the  discrimination  here  referre<l  to,  the 
individual  is  sacrificed  to  the  mass ;  and  many  a 
bright  youth  loses  not  only  the  best  hours  of  his 
life,  but,  by  untoward  habits  and  a  want  of  due 
training,  the  very  spring  of  his  intellectual  nature, 
llie  moral  influenct^  of  such  indiscriminate  treat- 
ment is  still  worse ;   since  there  is  nothing  that 
requires  so  delicate  and  careful  a  consideration 
as  the  proper  methods  of  guiding,  controlling,, 
and  training  the  disix>sition8  of  children. 

In  the  discernment  of  the  character  of  chil- 
dren, a  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
tem].)eraments ;  indeed,  a  knowkdge  of  tem|xjra- 
mental  di.<itinctions  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  teacher's  accomplisliments.  Says  an  ex- 
jKTieiiced  e<lucator,  **  If  1  know  the  temjK'rament 
of  a  child,  1  know  how  to  approach  him  to  ac- 
complLsh  a  given  object,  to  what  motives  to  ap[>eal,. 
what  influeiKvs  to  bring  to  bear  uiK)n  him.  etc.'* 
The  four  great  distinctions,  of  temi>eranieiit, — 
ner\'ous,  sanguine,  lymphatic,  and  bilious  are 
stnmgly  marked  and  easily  discerned.  In  the 
Scientific  Basis  of  Eclnccition  by  John  Hecker 
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(N.  Y.,  1868),  they  are  thus  described:  "The 
peculiarities  of  the  nervous  temperament  spring 
irom  the  fact,  that  in  such  a  physical  organiza- 
tion, the  brain  and  nervous  system  predominate, 
and  their  indications  take  prepedence  in  the 
make-up  of  the  individual,  both  as  to  proportional 
«i^  and  activity.  The  functions  of  mental  life 
are  stronger  than  others  in  the  system.  ITie 
sanguine  temperament,  in  like  manner,  indicates 
the  predominance  of  the  lungs  and  arterial 
system,  as  compared  with  the  other  physiological 
functions.  The  lymphatic  temixjrament  is  ac- 
companied by  a  similar  predominance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  digestive  apparatus, 
and  of  the  glandular  and  lacteal  system;  and 
the  bilious  temperament,  by  a  similar  predomi- 
nance of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  —  tlie  great 
secreting  organ  of  the  boily."  The  same  ^Titer 
enumerates  with  much  minuteness  the  peculiari- 
ties of  disposition  attendant  upon  these  distinc- 
tions of  temi>erament.  "Up  to  the  age  of  pu- 
berty." he  remarks,  **  growth  Ixiing  the  leadmg 
necessity  of  life,  the  lymphatic  conditions,  as  a 
general  rule  prerlominate."  ( -hildren  of  a  nervous 
temperament  when  the  brain  is  well  developed, 
**are  eager  to  learn,  and  leam  easily  and  last, 
being  rtiidily  impressed  through  the  mental  fac- 
ulties." They  are,  however,  less  retentive  of 
what  they  leam,  than  those  of  the  bilious 
temperament,  have  less  warmth  of  disposition 
than  those  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  and  are 
less  susceptible  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  train- 
ing than  those  of  the  lymphatic  temperament. 
Children  of  the  sanguine  temperament  are  said  to 
be  volatile,  more  swayed  by  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses  and  less  interested  m  merely  intellectual 
employment ;  but  they  are  characterized  by  a 
great  degree  of  active  enei^,  and  hence  desire 
and  need  more  physical  exercise.  Children  of 
the  lymphatic  temperament  receive  impressions, 
as  distinguished  from  ideas,  readily,  but  do  not 
retain  them  as  permanently,  as  those  of  the  bil- 
ious temperament ;  they  lack  also  the  ^ysical 
activity  of  the  sanguine  temperament.  The  bil- 
ious temperament  is  said  to  give  permanence 
to  all  inipressions,  though  their  reception  is  com- 
paratively slow  and  difficult.  "  \V  hen  we  con- 
sider," says  Mr.  Hecker,  "that  children  in  a 
school  are  collected,  not  as  operatives  in  a  fac- 
tory, for  what  they  can  thy  but  for  what  can  he 
done  to  them  —  what  they  can  receive  —  it  is 
evident  that  differences  of  temperament,  which 
involve  such  ini]K>rtant  variations  in  the  projxjr 
mode  of  training,  cannot  be  ignored  in  classifica- 
tion, without  severely  affecting  the  results  of  edu- 
<»tion."  This  >\Titer,  however,  who  has  made  to 
a  very  great  extent  the  phrenological  discrimina- 
tions of  brain  structure  the  "  scientific  basis  of 
■education,"  remarks  in  this  connection,  "It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mental  disposition  of 
the  child  resicfes  in  the  temperament.  This  depends 
directly  ui)on  the  organization  of  the  brain ;  but 
the  temperamental  conditions  exert  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  actiWty  of  ihe  brain,  and, 
both  directly  by  growth  and  indirectly  by  the 
flenses,  modify  the  mental  disposition." 


To  what  extent  the  principles  of  phrenologif 
may  be  applied  to  education,  by  affording  a 
means  of  scientific  discrimination,  has  been  con- 
siderably discussed.  The  only  question  to  de- 
cide is,  whether  phrenology  affords  a  reliable 
means  of  discerning  the  mental  peculiarities  of 
different  individuals,  or  how  far  such  peculiarities 
are  manifested  in  cerebral  structure ;  since,  if  they, 
are  unerringly  thus  indicated,  a  means  is  in  thiBl 
way  afforded,  in  connection  with  the  tempera- 
ments, of  ascertaining  the  capacities  and  capa- 
bilities of  children,  which  educators  cannot  prop- 
erly ignore. 

In  whatever  way,  however,  the  educator  may 
obtain  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  dispositions 
and  talents  of  his  pupils,  it  is  essential  that  this 
knowledge  should  beaajuired.and  that  it  should 
modify  his  treatment  of  his  pupils,  physical, 
moral,  and  mental.  —  See  Spirzheim,  Princi- 
ples  of  Education,  with  Appendix  by  S.  R. 
Weixs  (N.  Y.,  1847) ;  Hecker,  Scientific  Basis 
of  Education  (N.  Y.,  1868) ;  Bain,  The  Study 
of  Character  (London,  1861). 

GHABLEMAGKE,  Charles  the  Great, 
or  Charles  I.,  king  of  the  Franks  and  emjieror 
of  the  West,  was  bom  in  742,  and  died  in  Aix- 
la-C^hajKjlle,  in  814.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  that  ever  reigned,  and  no  less  distin- 
guished in  the  historj-  of  education  than  in  po- 
litical historj'.  lliough,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
a  great  and  impetuous  warrior,  he  fully  recognized 
the  imjwrtance  of  the  etlucational  interests  of  his 
empire,  and  patronized  them  with  a  devotion 
sucn  as  has  b^n  shown  but  by  few  princes.  It 
was  his  clearly  conceived  plan  to  elevate  the 
Franks  and  the  Germans  to  an  educational 
level  with  the  countries  which  at  that  time  ex- 
celled in  the  world  of  letters, — chiefly  Italy  and 
Ireland.  Amidst  all  his  wars  of  conquest  and 
the  cares  of  avast  and  steadily  extending  empire, 
he  never  ceased  to  labor  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  his  early  education.  His  thirst  for  knowledge 
extended  to  all  the  different  branches  of  science. 
ITie  letters  which  he  addressed  to  Alcuin  abound 
in  graumiatical.  arithmetical,  astronomical,  and 
theological  questions.  He  completely  mastered 
the  I^tiu ;  and  he  studied  Creek  in  order  to  be 
able  to  comi>are  the  I^tiu  translation  of  the 
gospels  with  the  original.  He  personally  dis- 
cussed with  the  bisliop  the  most  subtle  theolog- 
ical questions,  and  was  indefatigable  in  searching 
for  all  the  infonnation  necessary  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  all  controverted  points.  He 
appreciated  profound  learning,  and  was  anxious 
to  attract  to  his  court  as  many  scholars  as  pos- 
sible. His  chief  adviser  was  Alcuin,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  in  781,  and  whom  he  ap- 
jwinted  instructor  of  his  court  school  (pahxt- 
inate  school).  Though  he  succeeded  in  gathering 
at  his  court  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  men  of  genius, 
he  was  himself  never  satisfied,  incessantly  aiming 
at  still  higher  results.  His  desire  to  have  twelve 
teachers  like  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome 
drew  from  the  astonished  Alcuin  the  reply,  that 
the  Creator  himself  had  only  had  two  such  men. 
Alcuin,  conjointly  with  Khabanus  Maurus,  Egin- 
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liard,  and  others,  instituted  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne a  kind  oif  literary  academy,  in  which  the 
emperor  himself  and  several  members  of  his 
faiuily  took  an  active  part.  Though  this  may 
not  have  been  an  academy  of  science  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  there  was  probably 
some  established  association  of  the  literary  men 
living  at  the  court. 

Charlemagne  being  convinced  that  the  clergy 
were  the  only  class  who  could  furnish  the  large 
number  of  instructors  whom  he  needed  for  ms 
subjects,  adopted  measures  for  the  thorough  edu- 
cation of  that  class.  In  787,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  abbot  Bangui  f  at  FuUla  in  which  he  urged 
the  most  thorough  instruction  of  all  candidates 
for  the  priesthood,  in  onler  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  understand  more  fully  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  to  communicate  their  knowledge 
more  effectively  to  others.  He  also  enjoined  that 
schools  should  be  established  in  connection  with 
all  the  cathedrals  and  convents.  In  789,  it  was 
ordered  that  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  singing  should  be  taught  in  these  schools. 
Attributing  very  great  importance  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  language  of  the  people,  in  79-4, 
he  issued  an  edict  requiring  that  the  faithful 
should  be  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  German,  and  that  no  one 
should  teach  that  God  could  only  be  worshiped 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  tongues.  In  802, 
he  enjoined  upon  all  priests,  parents,  and  god- 
fathers to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  chilcfren 
committed  to  their  care,  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  in  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and, 
in  804,  he  ordered  that  all  those  who  did  not 
know  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  should  be 
scourged,  and  required  to  fast  until  they  had 
learned  both.  These  efPorts  were  zealously  sup- 
ported by  the  bishops ;  and  the  councils  held  at 
Mayence,  Reims,  and  Tours  declared  in  favor 
of  using  the  native  tongues  spoken  in  the  em- 
pire, for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  in  place 
of  the  Latin.  Even  the  idea  of  organizing  a 
system  of  public  instruction  began  to  be  con- 
ceived at  that  time,  as  appears  from  a  rescript 
addressed  by  bishop  TTieodulf  of  Orleans  to  the 
priests  of  his  diocese,  admonishing  them  to  keep 
school  every-where  (/>er  piVAw  et  rtcos),  and  to 
ask  no  pay,  but  only  to  receive  gratuitous  offer- 
ings in  return  for  the  service  rendered.  —  See 
Gaillakd,  HisU/ire  ile  Charlemngne  (4  vols.,  2d 
edit,  Paris,  1819) ;  Lorexz,  Karl  ties  Grossen 
Privrtt-  und  Hoflehen,  in  Raumer's  HtsUor, 
TascTienbuch,  1832) ;  Heppe,  Das  Sctiidwesen 
des  MiUdnUern  (Marburg,  1860) ;  Hallam,  Evr 
rope  durijig  ike  middle  ages ;  Schmidt,  Gesch. 
der  Pddagogik,  vol.  ii. 

CHABLESTON,  College  of,  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  was  founded  in  1 785.  It  is  non- 
sectarian.  The  patronage  has  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  city,  one  great  object  being  to 
prevent  the  youth  of  Charleston  from  losing 
their  acclimation  by  absence  from  the  city  during 
a  critical  period  of  their  lives.  There  l)eing 
no  dormitories,  the  students  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  domestic  influences,     llie  institution 


has  a  valuable  museum  of  natural  histoiy,  a 
library  of  10,000  voliunes,  productive  funds  to 
the  amount  of  8200,000,  and  scholarship  funds 
to  the  amount  of  833,000.  The  value  of  the 
college  property  is  $50,000.  In  1875 — 6,  there 
were  5  instructors  and  35  students.  The  pree- 
idents  have  been  as  follows :  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert 
Smith,  the  Rt.  Rev.  N.  Bowen,  the  Hon.  Mit- 
chell King,  the  Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brantley,  Wm.  P.  Finley,  and  N.  R.  Ididdle- 
ton,  LL.  I),  (now  in  office). 

CHABT  (Gr.  x^P'rri(;,  Lat.  charta,  a  leaf  of 
paper],  a  large  sheet  generally  of  pasteboard, 
contaming  a  synoptical  exhibit  of  letters,  words, 
colors,  plants,  etc..  to  be  used  in  giving  instruction, 
particularly  to  classes.  This  is  a  very  useful 
piece  of  school  apparatus,  since  by  means  of  it 
the  eye  is  addressed,  and  large  numbers  of  pupils 
may  be  taught  simultaneously ;  while  the  teacher 
is  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  writing  out  or  draw- 
ing on  the  blackboard  what  is  to  be  presented. 
In  teaching  colm"  by  object  lessons  a  cnart  is  in- 
dispensable, as  it  exhibits,  in  a  methodical  way, 
the  objects  themselves.  iSeveral  excellent  charts 
for  this  purpose  have  been  constructed.  Charts 
are  also  very  useful  in  teaching  phonics.  In 
higher  instruction,  there  are  many  subjects  in 
which  the  use  of  charts  affords  an  imi)ortant 
means  of  illustration ;  and,  hence,  we  find  in 
school  rooms  charts  of  botany,  physiology, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  etc.  While  the  rapid 
sketching  of  an  illustration  on  the  blackboard 
has  many  advantages  for  certain  kinds  of  illus- 
tration and  teaching,  the  more  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  objects  by  charts  is  often  to  be  preferred, 
and,  therefore,  no  school  room  can  be  completely 
furnished  without  sets  of  these  articles. 

GHEEVEB,  Ezekiel,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  celebrated  teachers  of  New  England, 
illustrious  not  only  for  the  extraordinary  length 
of  his  service,  which  lasted  seventy  years,  but 
for  his  scholarship  and  classical  attainments.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1614,  where 
he  received  an  excellent  education.  At  the  age 
of  23,  he  emigrated  to  America,  landing  at 
Boston.  He  did  not  remain  there,  however,  but 
took  part  with  Theophilus  Eaton,  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  and  others  in  planting  the  colony  of 
New  llaven;  and  held  the  office  of  deacon,  from 
1644  to  1650,  in  the  first  church  established  at 
that  place.  He  commenced  lus  career  as  a 
school-master  in  1638,  teaching  the  first  free 
school  of  New  Haven  till  1641,  when  he  took 
charge  of  a  grammar  school  of  a  higher  grade. 
These  schoob,  like  the  New  England  schools  in 
general,  were  not  common  or  public  schools, 
open  to  all  without  expense,  but  were  partly 
supported  by  endowments  and  partly  by  tuition 
fees.  The  principal  studies  pursued  were  Latin 
and  Greek.  Until  1650,  Cheever  continued  to 
take  chaige  of  this  school,  and  as  is  remarked  by 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  devoted  to  the  work  a 
scholarship  and  personal  character  which  left 
their  mark  forever  on  the  educational  policy  of 
New  Haven."  At  the  date  mentioned,  he  re- 
moved to  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he 
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took  charge  of  the  grammar  school  of  that  town, 
and  made  it  famous  by  his  faithfulness,  scholar- 
ship, and  skill.  From  1G61  to  1 070,  he  taught 
the  Town  Free  School  in  Charlestown,  in  the 
latter  year  removing  to  Boston,  which  became 
the  scene  of  his  labors  for  38  years  thereafter. 
Here  he  was  appointed  head -master  of  the 
*'Free  Schoole,"  known  since  1790  as  the  "Latin 
School."  being  engaged  by  the  governor  and 
select  men  at  a  salary  of  *'  sixtie  jwunds  p.  an.", 
and  allowed  the  "jxxssestion  and  use  of  yj;  schoole 
house."  This  school,  under  his  long  and  faitliful 
serviw,  became  the  cliief  classical  sc^hool,  nut 
only  of  Massachusetts  lW,butof  aHthe  Englisli 
colonies  in  America.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  tlie  period  were  educated  under  Master 
Cheever;  and  in  the  autobiographies  which 
some  of  them  have  written,  they  have  left  most 
sincere  testimonials  of  respect  and  affection  for 
their  old  and  venerable  teat^her,  as  well  as  highly 
interesting  pictures  of  school  life  in  those  early 
days.  Anumg  these  pupils  the  iiev.  Dr.  (L^ott<m 
Mather  becjime  tlie  most  wlebrated ;  but  |)er- 
haps  the  most  interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Cheever 's 
school  is  contained  in  the  Autoftiogniphif  (tf  the 
Rev.  John  Barnard,  drawn  up  in  1 706,  in  the 
8r)th  year  of  the  writer's  age.  and  first  printed 
in  the  CoUcctions  of  thn  Maasach  usetts  Historical 
Sociftif.  "  I  remember  once,"  says  Barnard,  *'  in 
making  a  piece  of  liitin,  my  master  found 
fault  with  the  syntax  of  one  worrl.  which  was 
not  so  used  by  me  heetilessly,  but  designedly,  and, 
then»fore,  I  told  him  there  was  a  plain  grammar 
rule  for  it.  He  angrily  replied,  there  was  no 
such  rule.  I  took  the  granmiar  and  showed  the 
rule  to  him.  Then  he  smilingly  stiid, "  Thou  art 
a  brave  boy ;  T  had  forgot  it."  And  no  wonder; 
for  he  was  then  above  eighty  years  old."  1  le 
was  a  strict  dLsciplinarian,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment was  often  resorted  to,  and  not  s^mringly 
applied,  in  his  school ;  but  severity  was  tempen^I 
with  kindness,  and  his  venerable  presence  was 
accomiMinieil  by  '*  an  agreeable  mixture  of  majes- 
ty and  sweetness,  both  in  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance," that  secured  at  once  obedience,  reverence, 
and  love.  Such  is  the  pleasant  testimony  of 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  died  in  1708,  in  the  94th 
year  of  his  age ;  and  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Mather 
that  "  he  held  his  abilities  in  an  unusual  degree 
to  the  la;*t,  his  intellectual  force  being  as  httlo 
abated  as  his  natural."  Says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, "  It  was  liis  singular  good  fortune  to  have 
lived  as  an  equal  among  the  very  founders  of 
New  Knglan<l,  with  them  of  Ikwton.  and  Salem, 
and  Xew  Haven. — to  have  taught  their  children, 
and  their  ehildivns  children,  unto  the  thinl  and 
fourth  generation — and  to  have  lingered  in  the 
recoil wtioiis  of  his  pujnls  and  their  children,  the 
model  and  monument,  the  survivor  and  n^present- 
ative  of  the  Puritan  and  IMlgrini  stock,  down 
almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur>'." 
At  his  funeral,  which  took  [ilace  from  the  st^hool- 
house.  there  were  j^rusent  the  governor,  council- 
ors, ministers,  justices,  and  gimtlemen  ;  and  Dr. 
Mather  preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  occii- 
siou,  in  wluch  he  not  only  eulogize!  his  "faithful. 


succeasful,  venerable,  and  beloved  teadher,"  but 
took  occasion  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  the  duty 
of  towns  and  mrents  to  provide  for  t  ue  education 
of  cliildren.  This  sennon  was  printed  under  the 
quaint  title  of  *'  0)r(/eriiis  Ameriranus,  an  Es- 
saf/  ypon  tJie  Good  Education  of  Children,  and 
leiuit  may  Hoppfulhf  he  Attempted  for  the  Hope 
of  the  Mock ;  ///  a  Fu nigral  Sennon  upon  Sfr. 
EzEKiFJi  Chekvkr,  the  AncierJ  and  Honourable 
Master  of  t/te  Free-School,  in  Boston,  etc.'' 

The  most  noted  of  (.'heever's  publications  was 
a  Latin  accidence,  entitled  -4  short  introduction 
to  the  I^itin  Tonfjue,  which,  for  more  than  a 
century,  was  the  hand  lKX)k  of  most  of  the  Latin 
scholars  of  New  England,  and  verj'  higlily  com- 
mended. An  edition  of  this  celebratetl  work 
was  published  in  1838.  with  testimonials  from 
the  most  distinguishe<l  scholare,  asserting  its 
merits,  and  conunending  its  restoration  to  use  in 
the  schools.  President  Quincy  of  Hansard  Col- 
lege said,  *'It  is  distinguished  for  simplicity, 
comprehensiveness,  and  exactness:  and,  as  a 
primer  or  iirst  elementary  book,  I  do  not  Ixilieve 
it  is  exceeded  by  any  other  work,  in  ii'si)ect  to 
those  imix)rtant  qualities." — See  Haknard,  Etlu- 
cational  Bior/ntj)////  (N.  Y.,  lHr>l). 

CHEKE,    Sir    John,  an   eminent  English 
scholar  and  teacher,  was  born  at  (Cambridge,  in 
1514,  and  died  in  1557.     He  was  educateil  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  was  apiK)inti*<l 
in  1540,  professor  of  Greek  in  that  institution. 
In  1544,  he  became  tutor  to  prince  Edward  : 
and  on  the  accession  of  his  ])upil  to  the  throne, 
he  was  rewarde<^l  with  an  annuity  and  a  grant  of 
land.     In  1551,  he  was  knighted,  and  soon  after 
rose  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.    On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  he  was  comiKjUed  to  leave 
England,  as  he  had  favored  the  cause  of  I^y 
Jane  (irey,  and  he  supporte<l  liimself  for  some 
time  at  Strasburij  by  teacliing  Greek,     lieing 
arrested  in  I'^lanuei's.  by  onler  of  Philip  H.  of 
Spain,  he  was  cairied  a  prisoner  to  London  and 
confinetl  in   the  Tower,  when,  in  ortler  to  save 
his  life,  he  abjure<l  his  religion,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch.     llepentance 
for  this  act,  it  is  said,  preyi\l  u\iou  liis  mind^ 
and  shortened  his  days.     He  wrote  many  works, 
evincing  profound  scholarship  and  excellent  taste; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  Epistlts  on  the 
Death  of  Bucer.  and  l>c  Pronunciatione  (jrce- 
c/p  potissimum    linfju(P    dispufaliones    (Basel, 
155,5).     The  only  work  in  Endish  t)ublishe<i  by 
him  was  a  i>amphlet  entitlerl  Fhe  Hurt  of  Sef/i- 
tion,  lunc    (Irierous   it  is  to  a  Common  wealth 
(1549).     Among  his  unpublishtMl  manuscripts, 
was  a  traiLslation  of  the  tJospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  wonls  derived  solely  from  Saxon  roots,  and 
a  plan  to  clumge  the  English  orthojjraphy  by 
a  kind   of  plumofjraphii  —  sjM'lling  by  sound. 
Bi»fore  his  time,  the  study  of  the  (J  itrk  language' 
and  literature  had   Ikhmi  greatly    neglecunl  in 
England;  but,  through  his  efToiis,  it  was  estab- 
lished as  an  t*ssential  jKirt  of  a  learne<l  etluca- 
ti(m.     He  was  deservedly  considrred  one  of  the 
most  leanu'd  men  of  his  agL*. — See  Strvi'K,  The 
Life  of  Sir  Ji)hn  Cheke  (liond.,  I705j. 
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\  although  one  of  the  youngest 
branches  of  physical  science  in  its  devdopmcnt, 
is  one  of  the  most  important^  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  But  the  attention  may  be  so  readily 
arrested  by  its  many  easily  recognized  points  of 
contact  with  the  individual  and  society,  in  its 
numberless  applications  in  the  household,  the 
shop,  the  farm,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  industrial 
processes  on  a  grander  scale,  that  any  value  it 
may  possess,  as  a  purely  disciplinary  agent,  may 
be  overlooked,  even  by  teachers  of  it,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  too  much,  simply  as  a  low  utilitarian 
element  in  an  educational  course,  however  valu- 
able it  may  be  admitteil  to  be.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  tliat,  in  recent  years,  much  that  had 
contributed  a  peculiar  attractiveness  to  chemis- 
trj*  as  a  branch  of  instniction,  seemed  inex- 
tricably involvefl  in  discussion.  'Vhe  perspicuity 
of  its  nomenclature,  the  precision  of  its  state- 
ments, the  simplicity  and  comimratively  limited 
number  of  the  laws  involved  in  its  most  com- 
plex phenomena,  were  all  apparently  affected. 
But  it  ha.s  at  last  emerged  from  this  formative 
condition,  so  changed  to  be  sure,  that  many  well 
educated  in  chemistry  a  few  years  ago  may  be 
obliged  to  recast  their  knowledge  in  new  moulds, 
but  with  a  system  of  philosophy  which  has  much 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  generalizations. 
It  has,  moreover,  lost  nothing  of  its  peculiar 
chanicter  as  perliaps  the  most  sharply  defined 
branch  of  physical  science.  The  changes  have 
not  been  so  nmch  those  of  abandonment  of  views 
formerly  held,  as  of  their  exi>ansion,  to  provide 
for  the  wonderful  accumulation  of  facts  since 
the  science  first  took  form  about  the  begiiming  of 
the  century.  The  old  nomenclature  survives  only 
in  a  few  general  principles.  The  names,  being 
out  of  accord  with  established  and  accepted  facts, 
were  too  precise,  and  expressed  too  much. 

It  may  be  felt  that  the  New  Chemisirf/  is 
too  elaborate  and  complex  to  permit  of  profitable 
introduction;  but  a  closer  examination  will  show 
that  it  still  possesses  its  former  peculiar  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  statement,  that  its  no- 
tation is  as  expressive  as  ever,  that  it  requires 
no  application  of  mathematical  analysis  in  work- 
ing out  or  stating  its  generalizations,  that  these 
are  as  easily  reached  from  facts  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  pupil,  as  ever,  and  that  they 
are  just  as  susceptible  of  repitxluction,  for  and 
by  the  pupil,  with  comparatively  little  and  in- 
expensive apparatus.  ?so  doubt,  more  depends 
now  upon  the  faithfulness  with  which  it  is 
taught.  There  is  more  of  a  philosoi)hy,  as  well  as 
a  kSger  body  of  facts,  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
must  be  led  to  discern  the  principles  that  under- 
he  the  facts.  A  necessity  for  the  conception 
of  a  threefold  division  of  matter  arises  in  the 
modern  explanat  ion  of  chemical  phenomena.  Ilie 
indivisible,  iudestnictible,  insensible  atoms  of  the 
old  chemistry  are  accepted ;  but  the  interix)la- 
tion  is  required  of  equally  insensible  groiqps  of 
atoms,  called  mdeciiles,  between  the  atoms  and 
the  sensible  aggregations  of  matter  called  masses. 
The  word  mdecule  henceforth  ceases  to  be  used 
interdiaDgeably  with  atom*     Forces  may  act 


upon  or  within  these  molecules;  and  when  they 
act  within,  a  chemical  change  is  said  to  occur. 
1'hus,  ice  composed  of  molecules  is  converted 
into  water  by  releasing  these  molecules,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  cohesive  attraction,  and  thus  aUow- 
ing  them  perfect  freedom  of  motion  among  them- 
selves, apart  from  any  directive  force.  By  con- 
tinued heating,  repulsive  force  predominates:  and 
they  separate,  but  still  as  molecules,  the  atoms 
as  such  being  unaffected.  The  electrical  current, 
whatever  tliat  may  be,  invades  these  molecules; 
dissects  off  atom  from  atom ;  demonstrates  the 
molecules  to  be  groujjs  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
atoms,  held  together  by  a  force  named  chemical 
(Tffinitt/  or  chemical  attraction,  or  better  still 
cliemisvi.  However  chemical  phenomena  may  be 
influenced  by  physical  conditions,  they  involve, 
essentially,  only  this  play  of  the  atomic  force, 
between  atoms,  within  molecules.  This  apj)ar- 
ently  restricted  and  8liari)ly  definetl  clmracter  of 
the  field  of  chemistry  is  calculated  to  render  it 
more  easy  of  comprehension,  as  a  whole,  by  the 
pupil,  than  most  other  branches  of  physical  sci- 
ence ;  whilst  it  still  retains,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
advantages  conceded  to  such  branches  as  in- 
struments for  the  culture  of  the  faculty  of  abstrao* 
tion  and  generalization,  and  for  fostering  a  liabit  of 
careful,  close  inductive  reasoning,  in  connection 
with  that  of  cautious,  i)atient  observation. — habits 
that  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  foniiation  of 
correct  judgments  in  the  affairs  of  eveiy-day  life. 
Although  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  purely 
disciplinary  qualities  of  chemical  studies  might 
exhibit  them  in  favorable  comparison  witli  some 
of  the  usual  branches  taught,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  very  properly  holds  its  place,  lai^j 
by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  information  it 
imparts.  It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the 
chief  aim  of  the  teacher  of  chemistry,  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  matter,  and  with  the  leading  processes  \yf 
which  comparatively  worthless  material  has  hi^h 
value  impacted  to  it.  And  yet  the  manner  in 
which  this  information  is  acquired,  to  whatever 
extent  the  science  may  be  taught,  has  far  more 
to  do  with  the  subsequent  practical  value  of  the 
study  than  the  amount;  ana  a  proper  mode  of  im- 
parting the  facts  will  also  prove  of  high  educar 
tional  value  in  other  respects.  It  is  only  facts  so 
connec^efl,  and  so  lodgeu  in  the  mind  that  they 
readily  suggest  themselves  when  an  occasion  may 
demand  them,  that  are  fruitful.  But  chemistry 
has  such  a  body  of  minute  facts,  that  the  text- 
books are  necessarily  constructed  largely  on  a 
cycloiwEKiic  plan ;  masses  of  facts  are  classified 
as  well  as  they  can  be,  and  are  pigeon-holed 
away  for  reference  rather  than  for  a  connected 
inductive  study.  Nothing  is  more  natural  for 
the  pupil  thjm  to  run  into  the  vicious  habit  of 
simply  memorizing.  There  is  no  tendency  more 
decided  in  pupils  with  memories  well  trained  by 
early  studies.  It  will  require  very  little  encour- 
agement on  the  ijart  of  a  teacher  to  liave  the 
pupil  reproduce  the  numerical  statements  of 
a  lesson,  ^be  specific  gravities  to  the  last  dec- 
imal, the  equivalentB  of  elementB,  the  meltiiig 
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pomiB,eto.  Yet  these  form  the  very  daaB  of  facts 
which  scarcely  survive  the  day  of  recitation,  and 
far  which  the  chemist  would  rely  upon  his  ref- 
eraaoe-book  in  case  of  need.  This  is  also  true  of 
a  laige  number  of  other  facts  of  subordinate  im- 
portance. Again,  facts  of  the  highest  importance, 
assigned  by  a  proper  classification  to  one  place, 
may  find  most  forcible  re-statement,  in  many 
otfa!er  places,  and  in  other  connections.  It  rests 
with  the  teacher  to  direct  the  pupil  continually 
in  his  study,  by  calling  his  attention  to  the  most 
important  facts,  and  by  holding  them  up  to 
view  in  all  their  relations,  particularly  in  their 
practical  bearing  upon  each  other.  A  compar- 
atively few  facts,  thus  exhaustively  studied,  will 
form  a  nucleus  around  which  further  chemical 
knowledge  may  accumulate,  whilst  the  mind  will 
be  impr^sed  with  the  interdependence  of  chem- 
ical processes.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the 
process  by  which  these  facts  are  accumulated  is 
an  educating  process  of  the  highest  order.  The 
pupil  soon  ndls  into  the  habit  of  considering  all 
facts  in  their  relations,  and  refuses  to  be  satisfied 
with  uncorrelated  facts;  and  he  carries  this  habit 
into  the  consideration  of  all  matters,  and  seeks  a 
wider  view  of  every  subject. 

In  teaching  chemistry,  three  methods  readily 
suggest  then]^ves:  (1)  By  text-books ;  (2)  By 
lectures,  accompanied  by  experiments;  and 
(3)  By  experiments  or  investigations  performed 
the  pupfl.    These  methods  are  so  different  in 

emselves  and  in  the  end  to  be  accomplished, 


thi 


that  they  cannot  be  compared  as  to  effectiveness; 
but  they  so  fully  supplement  each  other,  that 
they  should  as  far  as  possible  accompany  each 
other.  The  tendency,  at  the  present  time,  is  to 
undcnrvalue  the  text-book.  Whilst  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  by  itself,  it  yields  the  least  return  for 
the  time,  attention,  and  drudgenr  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  as  an  ai^imct  to  either  of  the  other 
methods,  it  not  only  imparts  fullness  to  the 
knowledj^,  but  also  renders  it  more  predse.  An- 
other incidental  advantage  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter consists  in  a  certain  facility  for  reference, 
which  its  study  imparts ;  and,  in  many  cases,  an 
ability  to  make  use  of  the  literature  of  the 
Bcienoe,  and,  by  means  of  it,  to  study  up  a 
Rifcrject,  or  investigate  a  particular  case,  may  be 
of  hr  more  value  than  a  memory  thoroughly 
crammed  with  facts. 

Lectures  accompanied  by  illustrative  experi- 
ments are  generally  conceded  to  be  valuable,  and 
to  some  extent  indispensable,  aids  in  teaching 
physical  science.  Text-book  study,  however 
niithful  and  earnest,  must  be  supplemented  by 
them.  The  facts  formulated  in  words  must  be 
vitalized,  and  re-enforced  by  their  objective  re- 
production. Presented  thus  directly  to  the  senses, 
they  not  only  become  more  iutel%ible,  but  pos- 
seas  a  peculiar  charm,  that  impresses  them  upon 
the  memory,  and  renders  the  whole  study  more 
profitable,  as  well  as  more  attractive.  But  lectures 
are  more  particularly  adapted  to  teach  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  science,  and  to  develop,  to 
its  fullest  extent,  the  disciplinary  value  of  the 
mode  of  reasoning  employed  in  the  investigation 


of  the  truths  of  nature,  and  also  to  cultivate  the 
faculty  of  observation.  They  are,  however,, 
in  no  wise  adapted  to  displace  the  text-book. 
They  are  feeble  in  teaching  details.  Simple 
statement  and  re-statement,  and  illustration  com- 
bined, will  not  impress  these  upon  the  memory. 
If  the  pupil  be  required  to  take  full  notes,  or  in- 
deed be  allowed  to  take  any  notes  at  all,  it  will 
be  at  the  lo6s  of  much  that  is  peculiarly  valuable 
in  such  lectures.  With  the  faculty  of  observation 
in  the  pupil  generally  imtrained,  any  division  of 
attention  oetween  writing,  and  listening,  and  ob- 
serving will  (p^eatly  reduce  the  proper  effect  of 
the  le^ure.  Great  pains  should  he  taken  to  ar- 
range the  matter,  and  bring  it  before  the  pupil 
so  that  the  salient  points  may  impress  themselves 
upon  the  memory;  and  the  lecture  should  be  filled 
in  from  memory  afterward,  or  it  may  be  a  still 
better  plan,  in  many  cases,  to  furnish,  on  the 
blackboard,  a  very  brief  syllabus  of  the  lecture. 
But  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  lecture  is  lost 
in  attempting  even  incidentally  to  teach  numerous 
details  by  means  of  it.  It  cannot  be  expected, 
nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  to  reproduce  all,  or  in- 
deed a  veiy  large  proportion,  of  the  facts  and 
processes  of  the  text-book,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  fully  comprehended.  There  are  many  facts 
and  processes  in  chemistry  that  possess  a  typical 
character,  aiding  directly  in  the  comprehension 
of  many  others,  and  these  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  lecturer.  There 
is  no  branch  of  physical  science  that  admits  of  a 
fuller  illustration  and  verification  of  its  facts 
with  comparatively  limited  and  inexpensive  ap- 
paratus, nor  any  in  which  the  want  ot  thorou^ 
practical  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
experimenter  is  productive  of  less  damage  to 
the  apparatus  employed.  Up  to  a  very  recent 
date,  simple  entertainment  and  amusement  have 
been  r^arded,  almost  equally  with  instruction, 
as  the  objects  of  such  lectures.  The  most  sen- 
sational experiments  that  the  science  and  the 
means  at  command  could  afford,  were  impressed 
into  service;  and  these,  too,  often  loosely  con- 
nected, or  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  text-book. 
There  is  still  imfortunately  a  residuum  of  expec- 
tation of  something  of  this  kind.  The  apparatus 
and  experiments  with  it  are  apt  to  be  made  the 
display  features  of  the  instruction.  Whilst  simple 
entertainment,  or  even  amusement,  may  some- 
times lemtimately  accompany  lectures  on  chem- 
istry, it  Siould  be  only  as  a  natural  incident;  and 
even  then,  should  not  occur  too  often,  since  it  is 
apt  to  create  an  expectation  of,  if  not  a  desire  for, 
such  features;  and  this  will  seriously  divert  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  from  the  line  of  thought 
which  should  always  connect  the  experiments. 
Every  experiment  should  come  upon  the  scene 
like  a  well-trained  servant,  just  at  the  right 
point  of  time  to  add  its  proper  effect  to  the 
total  effect  of  the  lecture;  and,  in  no  case, 
should  it  control  the  lecturer.  An  experiment 
without  such  a  subordinate  relation  is  as  much 
out  of  place  as  a  word  without  proper  con- 
nection m  a  discourse.  As  the  text-book  is 
largely  a  compendium  of  details,  its  somewhat 
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arbitrary  plan  of  arrangement,  and  its  formal, 
systematic,  didactic  treatment  must  give  way 
to  the  more  instructive,  as  well  as  more  attract- 
ive, Baconian  method  oJP  insinuating  knowled^ 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  the  manner  m 
which  it  was  discovered.  Topics  should  be  taken 
up,  discussed,  and  illustrated.  The  most  familiar 
phenomena  should  be  noticed,  and  the  lecturer  | 
should  place  himself,  with  his  appliances,  in  the  i 
position  of  an  investigator, — an  mterrogator  of 
nature,  and  an  interpreter  of  her  replies.  The 
point  of  attack,  and  the  line  of  investigation 
should  be  carefully  determined  upon  and  wrought 
out,  so  as  to  evoke  the  most  valuable  information, 
and  exhibit  the  logic  of  facts  inductively  em- 
ployed. The  pupil  will  readily  follow  the  in- 
vestigator in  his  alternate  inductions  and  deduc- 
tions, as  he  ''guesses  and  checks  his  guesses." 
He  will  thus  not  only  learn  the  subject,  but  ac- 
quire, in  a  measure,  the  attitude  of  mind  by 
which  facts  are  discovered,  judged,  and  arrangeti, 
and  by  which  also  they  may  l^  turned  to  prac- 
tical account.  To  take  a  very  simple  case :  car- 
bonic acid  being  selected  as  the  subject,  a  burn- 
ing candle  may  suffice  to  start  the  inqtmy  which 
wul  lead  up  to  it,  and  far  beyond  it.  Then,  out 
of  the  numerous  questions  that  suggest  them- 
selves, the  chemist  might  ask  whether,  as  the 
material  of  the  candle  evidently  undergoes  a 
radical  change,  the  air  surrounding  it  is  affected? 
It  is  placed  in  a  jar,  and  covert ;  it  goes  out. 
Is  the  air  changed  ?  Test  with  lime-water.  Yes. 
Will  a  splinter  change  it  in  the  same  way  ?  Try. 
Yes.  It  is  then  aUowable  to  guess  that  all  burn- 
ing bodies  affect  the  air  in  tne  same  way.  The 
guess  may  be  checked  by  employing  a  wax  taper; 
then  an  oil-lamp ;  then  a  gas-jet.  The  inference 
then  becomes  the  very  plausible  hypothesis,  that 
burning  bodies  invariably  affect  the  air  surround- 
ing them  in  such  a  way,  that  it  will  render  lime- 
water  turbid.  All  would  be  satisfied  to  stop  at 
ihJB  condusion ;  but  a  jet  of  burning  hydrc^en 
IB  at  hand,  and  on  repeated  trials,  each  time 
with  greater  care,  it  fails  togive  the  result  pre- 
dicted from  the  hypothesis.  The  many  facts  only 
led  up  to  that  d^ree  of  certainty;  the  one  dis- 
ooidant  fact  shakes  the  whole  fabric.  The  case 
is  now  looked  at  anew.  What  have  these  bodies 
in  common  so  as  to  produce  this  identical  result 
in  burning,  which  hydrogen  has  not?  Carbon. 
A  piece  of  charcoal  is  tried.  It  confirms  the 
conjecture  which  led  to  the  experiment  with  it. 
More  cautiously  than  before,  the  hypothesis  would 
then  be  modified  to  suit  the  new  fact,  —  bodies 
containing  carbon  in  burning  modify  the  atmos- 


phere in  a  certain  way.   From  this  point,  all  the 

leading  pi 

developed,  with  but  little  more  apparatus  than 


fading  properties   of    carbonic    acid  could  be 


may  be  foimd  in  any  household:  its  specific 
gravity,  by  pouring  it  from  ordinary  pitchers,  or 
running  it  off  by  means  of  a  syphon,  by  weighing 
it  in  a  paper  bag  on  ordinary  s^es,  etc.;  its  solu- 
bility in  water,  and  the  solvent  properties  it  im- 
parts to  the  water,  by  passing  it  through  lime- 
water,  until  the  precipitate  is  re-dissolvai,  then 
re-predpitating  it  by  boiling  the  solution,  etc. 


The  other  constituents  of  the  atinoBphere  are. 
in  a  similar  way,  readily  brought  within  the  range 
of  inquiry.  Such  a  mode  of  treatment  has  for 
the  pupils  all  the  freshness  of  an  original  inves- 
tigation. It  arouses  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
quickens  observation;  since  they  will  be  far  more 
apt  to  observe  closely  when  they  are  to  discover 
what  is  to  be  seen,  than  if  required  simply  to 
see  what  is  described.  There  will,  moreover,  be  a 
pleasing  surprise  at  the  evolution  of  clear  general 
principles  from  apparently  confused  inquiries. 
In  such  lectures,  a  sensational  experiment  with- 
out a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject,  would  be 
entirely  out  of  phuce.  Humble  and  apparently 
trifling  experiments  are  frequently  founa  to  pre- 
sent the  truth  in  its  simplest,  clearest,  most  in- 
tellidble  form.  In  all  cases  the  chemical  notation 
shomd  be  freely  employed.  All  reactions  should 
be  expressed  by  symools  upon  the  blackboard. 
One  fact,  bowever,  should  be  continually  kept  in 
mind  in  arranging  such  a  lecture,  and  bringing 
the  phenomena  before  the  pupils ;  namely,  that 
in  pupils  of  all  ages,  without  any  previous  train- 
ing in  this  direction,  the  power  of  observation  is 
generally  exceedingly  feeble,  and  that  they  can 
follow  the  lecturer  but  slowly.  They  are  very  apt 
to  overlook  or  mistake  the  feature  to  be  obeervoi, 
or  to  l)e  misled  by  some  unavoidably  prominent 
accessory.  An  examination  upon  a  lecture  of 
the  simplest  character  will  reveal  this  fact.  The 
most  salient  points,  even,  will  often  be  found  to 
be  wanting.  A  great  part  of  the  value  of  the 
illustrations  of  sdentinc  lectures  in  our  higher 
institutions,  and  of  the  highly  elaborated  popular 
lectures  is  lost  for  the  same  reason.  This  dif- 
ficulty may  be  remedied  in  a  great  measure  br 
adding  the  other  method  of  teaching  su^jgested; 
that  is,  by  allowing  the  pupil,  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  to  perform  the  experiments  and 
conduct  the  investigation,  requiring  him  to  keep 
accurate  notes,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  reproduce 
the  results  in  the  form  of  a  lecture.  Chemistry 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  mode  of  instruction. 
A  few  test-tubes,  flasks,  corks,  etc.,  and  very  little 
material  will  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  pupil 
to  reproduce  tne  explanation  of  many  facts.  He 
will  learn  more  by  a  few  failures  than  by  a  whole 
series  of  experiments  successfully  exhibited  in  a 
lecture,  and  will  realize  how  much  of  care  and 
painstaking  accuracy  must  be  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  every  successful  experiment.  He 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  most 
trifling  essential  condition,  and  will  find  that 
here  no  oversights,  no  mistakes,  no  n^ligence 
can  be  condoned;  but  that  failure  follows  them 
as  inexorably  as  effect  follows  cause.  He  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  apparently  trifling  an  over- 
sight often  lay  between  him  and  success,  and  will 
learn  to  estimate  wnditions  by  other  standards 
than  their  apparent  magnitude  or  importance.  He 
will  thus  form  the  habit  of  observing  closely,  and 
of  noticing  every  thing  exhibited  in  the  course 
of  lectures,  and  will  carry  tliis  habit  into  all  the 
affairs  of  life. — See  Daubeny  (Prof.  Charles  G.B.), 
On  tlie  Study  of  Chemistry  as  a  Branch  of  Edu* 
caHoHt  in  Ziec/wres  on  Educaiion  (Lond.,  1866). 
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CHICAGO,  the  principal  city  of  Illinois,  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  North-western 
aection  of  the  Union,  and  the  fifth  in  population 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Its  po]>ulation, 
according  to  the  national  census  of  1 870,  was 
298,977 ;  but,  according  to  the  special  census 
of  1874,  was  395,408.  This  city  was  incor- 
porated March  4.,  1837  ;  and  the  first  census 
was  taken  in  July  of  tliat  year,  when  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  population  of  4,170.  Its 
rapid  growth  is  pn)bably  without  a  j)arallel  in 
history.  During  the  20  years  preceding  the  cen- 
sus of  1 874,  its  increase  was  nearly  579  jier  cent. 
The  public  schools  of  Chicago  were  first  classified 
and  graded  by  John  C.  Dorr,  the  first  8U[)erin- 
tendent,  who  served  from  May,  1 854.  to  March, 
185(),  when  he  Wiis  succeeded  bv  William  II. 
"VVells,  who  contiiuied  in  office  till  August.  18f)4, 
and  was  succee<led  by  »Josiah  L.  Pickard,  the 
present  incumbent.  The  first  public  school 
building  was  erected  in  1 H44.  but  there  was  no 
published  school  n?i)ort  till  1854. 

Sch(K>i  Statistics. — For  the  year  ending  August 
31.,  1875.  the  following  statistics  were  reported : 

Number  of  schools 41 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 49.1*21 

Average  daily  attendance 32,1)99 

Number  of  teachers 700 

Number  of  months  schools  were  open       10 
Amount  received  from  school  tux  fund.. ..  $765,968.21 

do  do        from  state  fund 109.044.40 

do  do       from  rents,  interest,  etc.    91,(»s4.r)8 

Total  receipts $i>6U,697.l9 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries $;i.3r),70G.79 

do         do  for  school  bnildings lo-*) .564.26 

do         do  for  school  sites 9,769.98 

do         do  for  fuel  and  supplies 75,729.22 

do         do  for  other  expenses 38.068.24 

Total  expenditure $^14,838.49 

The  school  age  is  from  6  to  21 ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  city  between  those  ages 
was  reported,  in  special  census  of  Oct.  1.,  18<4, 
as  102,555,  out  of  a  total  population  of  395,408 ; 
of  these  1 5,947  were  reported  as  at  work,  and 
33,547  as  neither  at  work  nor  in  school.  ITie 
whole  number  of  chiklren  reported  as  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  was,  at  this  date,  only  36,416  ; 
and  the  number  in  private  schools,  1 6,645. 

Schf.H>l  Si/stfim.  —  The  system  consists  of  a 
board  of  education  of  fifteen  members,  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  common  council,  1  higli  sc'hool,  3  division 
high  schools,  1  nonnal  school,  21  district  schools 
with  granmiar  and  primary  demrtments,  and  15 
independent  primary  schools.  The  tenn  of  office 
of  the  memben*  of  the  lx>ard  is  three  years,  five 
memlx'rs  being  apiwinted  each  year ;  and  at  least 
five  years'  previous  n.*sideuce  is  recpiisite  for  eli- 
gibility to  ai>pointment.  By  the  '*  act  to  estab- 
Iisliand  maintain  a  sy.stemof  free  schools",  which 
went  into  ojieration  July  1.,  1872,  the  lx)ard  of 
education  has  ^wwer,  "with  the  concurrence  of 
the  city  council",  (1)  To  erect  or  purchase  build- 
ings suitable  for  school-houses,  and  keep  the 
same  in  repair;  (2)  To  buy  or  lease  sites  for 
achool-houses  with  tne  necessary  grounds;  (3)  To 


issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building,  fur- 
nishing, and  renairing  school-houses,  for  purchas- 
ing sites  for  ma  same,  and  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  said  bonds;  and  to  borrow  money  for 
school  purposes  upon  the  credit  of  the  city.  It 
is  also  empowered,  (1)  To  furnish  schools  with 
the  necessary  fixtures,  furniture,  and  apparatus ; 
(2)  To  maintain,  support,  and  establish  schools, 
and  supi)ly  the  inadwjuacy  of  the  school  fund  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers  from  school  taxes;  (3) 
To  hire  buildings  or  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  or  the  board :  (4)  To  apjx)int  teachers 
and  fix  the  amount  of  their  comiKMisation ;  (5) 
To  i>rescribe  the  school-books  to  be  used,  and 
the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  th(;  schools  ;  (6j  T'o 
divide  the  city  into  school  districts,  and,  irom 
time  to  time,  to  alter  the  same,  and  create  new 
ones  as  irircumstances  may  n^quin* ;  and  (7)  To 
enact  such  ordiuaui^^  as  may  be  necessary  or  ex- 
|X)dient  for  the  projx^r  management  of  the 
sc^hools.  Tlie  boanl  of  education  is  not  i>er- 
mitted  to  increase  the  exjxMiditures  bt'yond  the 
amount  reauvwl  from  the  state  commcm  school 
fund,  the  rental  of  school  lands,  and  the  amount 
annually  appropriated  for  such  purposes;  nor 
can  it  le\y  or  collect  taxes,  or  demand  that  the 
city  council  shall  levy  any  tfix  for  school  pur- 
poses, except  on  its  concurrence.  'ITie  officers  of 
the  boanl  are  a  president,  vi(H>-president,  secre- 
tary, clerk,  assistant  clerk,  school  agent,  and 
messenger ;  also  a  superintendent  of  schools  and 
an  assistant  supiTintendent  of  schools,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  is  entrusted  the  more  immediate 
supervision  of  the  work  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  schools.  ITiere  is  also  a  building 
and  supply  agent,  who  has  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  all  the  buildings  and  grounds  used  for 
school  purposes,  and  who  attends  to  all  repairs, 
and  to  the  purchase  of  needed  supplies. 

The  course  of  study,  bt»low  tne  high  school, 
comprises  eight  grades,  four  of  which  are  known 
as  grammar  grades,  and  four  as  primary  grades; 
the  grammar  schools,  however,  embrace  all  the 
eight  grades,  iastruction  in  the  four  lower  grades 
being  given  in  the  primary  departments,  llie 
high  school  course  is  arranged  for  four  years, 
and  affords  instruction  in  the  higher  English 
branches  and  in  the  modem  languages,  preparing 
for  college  such  of  its  ^mpils  as  desire  it.  The 
division  liigh  schools  are  organized  with  a  course 
of  stu<ly  for  two  years,  excluding  all  foreign  lan- 
guages, except  German,  which  is  an  optional 
study. 

'Hie  studies  prescribed  for  the  primary 
schools  are  reading,  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic, 
spelling,  elementary  geography,  and  writing;  to 
these,  in  the  grammar  schools,  are  added  higher 
geography,  Knglish  grammar  and  composition, 
and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Music  and 
drawing  are  sj'stematically  taught  throughout 
the  course.  To  each  grade  some  topics  are  as- 
signed for  wliich  no  text-books  are  provided. 
These  topics  constitute  the  or(d  course,  which 
includes  various  branches  of  science  presented  in 
a  famihar  way,  and  designed  to  develop  the  in- 
telligence of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  impart 
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tifleful  infonnation.  Grennan  is  taught  in  15 
schools,  besides  the  high  schools,  and  is  super- 
vised by  a  special  superintendent.  There  is  a 
division  high  school  in  each  division  of  the  city ; 
and  the  studies  taught  are  natural  science,  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  history,  and  civil  govern- 
ment. German,  music,  and  drawing  are  op- 
tional. The  establishment  of  these  schools,  with 
their  brief  and  practical  course  of  study,  was 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  those  who  annually  enter  the  High  School, 
leave  before  the  completion  of  the  second  year. 

Examination,  Licensing,  and  Appointment 
of  Teachers. — Candidates  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates are  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  four  members,  and  the 
superintendent.  Tliose  who  pass  the  examina- 
tion receive,  at  first,  partial  certificates,  testifying 
to  their  moral  character  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments. After  trial,  and  upon  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  on  the  appointment 
of  teachers  and  the  committee  on  the  school 
in  which  the  teacher  is  employed,  the  board  of 
education  grants  a  /ull  certificate,  certifying  to 
the  competency  of  the  holder  in  regard  to  all 
matters  of  instruction  and  discipline.  No  person 
is  eligible  to  any  position  as  a  teacher  who  is  not 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Teachers  are  appointed 
annually  by  the  boaid  of  education,  and  at  other 
times  by  a  committee  of  the  board,  when  vacan- 
cies occur.  These  latter  appointments  are  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  board.  Each  teacher, 
in  the  four  higher  grades,  is  responsible  for  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  48  pupils,  and  in 
the  lower  grades  for  62.  About  half  the  teach- 
ers in  the  high  and  normal  schools  are  males ; 
but  in  the  other  schools  there  are  very  few  males, 
— only  21  out  of  a  corps  of  671. 

Salaries  of  Teachers. — Male  teachers  receive 
from  81,000  to  33,000  per  annum,  according  to 
position  and  experience.  Female  teachers  re- 
ceive from  $550  to  $2,000.  Certain  salaries  are 
attached  to  particular  positions,  and  no  distinc- 
tion as  to  sex  is  recognized  in  this  regard. 

The  private  schools  in  Chicago  are  quite  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  a  high  degree  of  emciency. 
The  census  of  1874  enumerated  144  such  schools, 
including  the  various  classes  of  parochial  and 
denominational  schools,  female  seminaries,  select 
schools,  kindergartens,  etc.    The  number  of  pu- 

fils  in  these  schools  was  reported  as  28,251, — 
4,113  males,  and  14,138  females.  The  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed  was  697,  of  whom 
239  were  males,  and  458  females. 

CHICAGO,  University  of,  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  was  chartered  in  1857  and  opened  in 
1858.  The  building,  a  magnificent  structure, 
costing  over  $1 17,000,  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  in  a  bt^autiful  grove  of  oaks. 
This  site  was  donated  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
The  charter  provides  that  the  majority  of  trust- 
ees and  the  president  of  the  miiversity  shall  be 
Baptists,  but  otherwise  no  religious  test  or  par- 
ticular religious  profession  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  any  department  of  the  university,  or  for 
election  to  any  professorship  or  other  place  of 
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honor  or  emolument  in  it.  The  institation  em- 
braces a  preparatory  department,  a  collegiate 
department,  a  law  department,  ^d  a  med- 
ical department.  The  preparatory  o^pturtment 
comprises  a  classical  course  di  four  yeare 
and  a  scientific  course  of  two  years.  Be- 
sides the  regular  preparatory  department.  Way- 
land  Institute,  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  foi^ 
merly  Wayland  University,  is  now  conducted  as  a 
preparatory  department  of  the  university.  The 
collegiate  department  comprises  a  classical  course 
of  four  years ;  a  scientific  course  of  four  years ; 
a  course  in  astronomy  of  two  years;  and  a 
course  in  practical  chemistry  of  two  or  three 
years.  Provision  is  made  for  students  who  de- 
sire to  take  only  a  partial  course.  Young  women 
are  admitted  to  tne  preparatory  and  collegiate 
classes  on  the  sanre  terms  as  young  men.  1  nere 
is  a  museum  with  a  valuable  collection  of  speci- 
mens in  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  zool- 
ogy, entomology,  geology,  numismatics,  etc.  The 
university  also  h^  valuable  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  llie  library  contains  about 
20,000  volumes.  In  the  rear  of  the  university 
building  and  attached  to  it,  is  Dearborn  Observ- 
atory, established  in  1865,  which  forms  the  astro- 
nomical department.  It  is  designed  not  only 
to  fimiish  instruction  in  astronomy,  but  also  to 
make  original  researches  in  that  science,  and  aid 
in  its  appication  to  geography.  This  observato- 
ry contains  a  fine  equatorial  refracting  telescope, 
of  23  feet  focal  length,  and  18*  inches  aperture, 
constructed  by  Alvan  Clark  in  1864,  and  a 
meridian  circle  of  the  first  class  constructed  in 
Ilambux^,  with  all  the  necessary  appliances. 
It  i3  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Truman  II. 
SafTord.  The  price  of  tuition  in  the  university 
is  $70  per  annum  ;  room  rent,  $20.  The  uni- 
versity property  is  valued  at  $700,000,  and  there 
arc  scholarship  fund^  to  the  amotmt  of  $43,000. 
The  law  department  was  organized  in  1858.  It  is 
now  also  a  department  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versi^  (at  Evanston,  Illinois),  and  is  known  as 
the  Union  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  Northwestern  University.  The 
course  of  study  is  for  two  years,  llie  Rush 
Medical  College  forms  the  medical  department 
of  the  university.  This  college  was  chartered 
in  1843,  and  organized  in  1844 ;  it  became  con- 
nected with  the  imiversity  in  1874.  The  new 
college  building  is  near  the  new  county  hos- 
pital. In  1874 — 5,  there  were,  in  the  prepar- 
atory and  collegiate  departments,  8  professors  and 
7  other  instructors ;  m  the  law  department,  5 
professors  and  2  lecturers;  and  in  the  medical 
department,  11  professors.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents was  611;  namely,  medical,  203;  law,  103; 
AVayland  institute,  96 ;  preparatory,  100 ;  col- 
legiate, 109,  of  whom  (allowing  repetitions) 
3  were  resident  graduates,  3  in  astronomy,  7  in 
practical  chemistry,  22  in  partial  courses,  and  79 
in  the  regular  classes.  Tlie  Rev.  John  C.  Bur- 
roughs, LL.D.,  was  elected  president  in  1858 
and  remained  in  office  15  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Bev. 
Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D. 
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CHILDHOOD.     See  Age. 

CHILI,  a  republic  of  South  America,  having 
an  area  of  126,034  s^.  m.,  and  a  population,  in 
1872,  according  to  official  calculation,  of  2,003,346, 
exclusive  of  70,400  independent  Araucanians. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  flourishing  states  of  S^outh 
America.  It  has  been  almost  entirely  free  from 
civil  wars,  and  its  progress  in  education,  litera- 
ture, commerce,  antf  general  proei)erity  exceeds 
that  of  almost  any  other  South  Amencan  state. 
The  government  favors  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  in  186.5,  the  nunil)er  of  foreign  bom 
persons  was  23,220,  among  whom  there  were 
3376  Germans,  3,092  English,  and  2,483  French. 
According  to  art.  .5  of  the  constitution,  the  Cath- 
olic religion  was  permitted  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others;  but,  in  1^56,  a  treaty  with  England 
guaranteed  full  religious  liberty  to  all  English 
subjects ;  and,  in  1 HG5,  an  Act  of  Toleration  was 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
authorizing  not  only  the  exercise  of  non-(  'atholic 
religious  worship,  but  also  the  establishment  of 
non-Catholic  schools.  The  number  of  Prot^ 
eetants  is  limited  almost  to  the  English  and  Ger- 
man immigrants  and  their  descencmnts.  Only  a 
few  Protestant  congre^tions  have  been  estab- 
lished among  the  natives  by  missionaries  from 
the  United  States,  llie  national  language  is  the 
Spanish. 

The  Spanish  conquest  of  the  country  began 
about  1535 ;  and,  during  the  Spanish  rule.  Chili 
formed  a  viceroyalty  under  the  name  of  Estre- 
madura.  The  war  of  independence  began  in  1810, 
and  was  virtually  terminated  in  1818.  Hie  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  however,  was  not 
recognized  by  Spain  imtil  1844. 

Public  instruction  in  Chili  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  minister  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  affairs.  It  is  his  duty  to  inspect 
all  the  schools  and  colleges  supported  by  the 
national  treasury,  to  appoint  all  the  teachers  and 
employes,  to  apply  to  congress  for  the  necessary 
sums  for  their  support,  and  to  present  every 
year  a  report  on  tne  condition  and  progress  of 
education.  The  university  of  Chih  regulates 
the  studies  and  examinations  which  candidates 
for  the  different  scientific  courses  are  required  to 
pass,  examines  and  prescribes  the  text-books, 
makes  out  the  programmes  of  examination,  etc. 
The  primary  schools  are,  moreover,  under  the 
immoliate  direction  of  a  general  visitor  of  schools, 
who  has  deputies  in  all  uie  provinces,  and  whose 
central  office  is  at  Santiago.  It  is  his  duty  to 
visit  the  schools  constantly,  and  to  receive  detailed 
information  reganling  the  number  of  pupils  and 
the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  finan- 
cial condition.  The  municiiwilitiea  of  each  prov- 
ince exercise  a  vigilant  in8j)ection,  and  aid,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  their  local  treasuries,  in 
supporting  the  educational  institutions. 

Priman/  Instruction.  — The  first  organization 
of  primary  instruction  in  Chili  was  due  to  the 
zeal  of  President  Montt,  who  regarde<l  public 
schools  as  the  finnest  supjHjrt  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. He  offered  in  1853,  a  reward  of  1000 
pesos  for   the   best   treatise  on   the  following 


three  questions :  (1)  What  influence  has  public 
instruction  on  mannera.  public  morality,  in- 
dustry, and  the  development  of  public  wealth? 
(2)  What  educational  organization  is  the  most 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  national  peculiarities 
of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabitants?  (3) 
What  is  the  best  way  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  public  instruction?  The  prize  was  awarded, 
in  1855,  to  Miguel  Luis  and  Gregorio  Victor 
Amunategui;  and  the  views  of  the  successful 
treatise  were  the  basis  on  which  the  omnization 
of  public  instruction  was  begun.  According  to  this 
treatise,  there  were,  in  1855,  394  public  primary 
schools  for  boys,  with  15,707  pupils ;  95  schools 
for  girls,  with  4,297  Pjy>il8;  total  489  schools 
and  20,004  pupils.  The  number  of  private 
primary  schools  was,  for  boys  194,  with  5879 
pupils,  for  girls  105,  with  939  pupils;  total  299 
schools,  with  6,81 8  pupils.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  public  and  private  primary  schools  was 
788,  with  26.822  pupils.  Eight  years  later,  in 
1863,  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to 
985  (588  public,  397  private),  with  47,717  pupils 
(35,470  in  the  pubhc  schools,  and  12,247  m  the 
private).  Of  tne  197  new  schools  which  had 
been  opened,  1 50  were  female  schools ;  of  the  in- 
crease of  20,895  new  pupils,  11,027  were  girls. 
The  school  population,  embracing  the  children 
from  the  7th  to  the  15th  year  of  age,  numbered 
in  1863,  167,409  boys  and  167,838  girls;  which 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  progress 
that  had  been  made,  nearly  six-sevenths  of  all 
the  children  of  school  age  were  growing  up 
without  any  instruction.  In  bringing  these  facts 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  minister  of 

Eublic  instruction  stated,  that,  to  carry  out  the 
iw  of  1860,  whi(jh  prescribed  the  establishment 
of  a  primary  school  for  every  2,000  inhabitants 
and  of  two  schools  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  department,  the  sum  of  970,000 
pesos  would  be  required,  instead  of  208,000  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget;  also,  to  carry  out  the  law 
of  1860,  it  would  Ix;  necessary  to  establish  1670 
elementary  and  100  higher  schools,  besides  those 
previously  established.  As  the  government  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  raise  the  cost  of  public 
instruction  to  the  amount  thus  demanded,  it 
encouraged  the  formation  of  private  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  public  instruction,  and  also 
authorizeii  the  "Brotners  of  Christian  Schools" 
to  establish  schools ;  but  though  much  has  been 
achieved  in  this  way,  the  niunber  of  schools  is  still 
insufficient,  and  the  number  of  cliildren  attend- 
ing school  in  proportion  to  the  total  population, 
was,  in  1872.  only  1  to  25.  The  number  of  public 
schools,  in  the  same  year,  was  451 ;  of  private 
schools  706 ;  the  aggregate  number  of  children 
attending  school  (public  and  private)  was  54,821, 
and  the  annual  ex]xjnse  for  each  scholar  averaged 
8.98  i)esos.  —  The  rmmber  of  schools  for  admts, 
which  are  designed  to  afford  the  ad>'antages  of 
education  to  those  who  have  grown  up  illiterate, 
was.  in  1855.  10  ;  and  in  1863,  30,  of  which  24 
were  supported  by  the  state.  IVo  normal  schools, 
one  for  male  and  one  for  female  teachers,  were 
established  by  President  Montt,  in  1863.    The 
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candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  be  18 
years  of  age,  and  to  furnish  certificates  of  good 
behavior  and  good  health.  They  are  educat^  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  but  engage  to  accept 
the  position  of  teacher  at  the  pla^  assigned  to 
them  by  the  government.  The  smallest  salary 
paid  to  a  teacher  is  300  pesos.  The  course  of 
instruction  in  the  normal  schools  is  for  3  years. 
The  public  primary  schools  are  supported  by  the 
state,  by  municipalities,  or  by  monastic  organiza- 
tions. Elementary  instruction  embraces  raiding, 
writing,  the  elements  of  practical  arithmetic,  and 
l^al  weights  and  measiui^s.  The  primary  schools 
of  a  higher  grade,  wliich  are  gradually  to  oe  estab- 
lished in  the  capital  of  each  department,  but 
the  number  of  wnich  is  as  yet  quite  small,  teach 
also  Spanish  grammar,  higher  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, an  outline  of  the  history  of  Chili,  the  con- 
stitution of  C^hili,  and  book-keeping. 

SecondoTi/ Instruction. — ^The  secondary  schools 
of  the  republic  embraced,  in  1863,  13  state 
lyceums  with  2,537  pupils,  4  episcopal  seminaries 
supported  by  the  stat«  and,  therefore,  also  re- 
garaed  as  state  institutions,  6  monastic  colle^ 
with  210  students,  and  53  private  colleges  with 
2868  students.  The  study  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages has  of  late,  somewhat  declined. 

Superior  Instruction.  —  The  highest  institu- 
tion of  the  coimtry  is  the  histitiUo  nacionaly 
comprising  the  university  of  Chili,  a  preparatory 
college,  and  a  school  of  fine  arts.  The  university, 
whi(£  embraces  five  faculties  (philosophy  and 
philology,  law  and  political  science,  natund  sci- 
ence and  mathematics,  medicine,  and  theology) 
is  entirely  modeled  after  the  best  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
professors  are  distinguished  scholars  of  Germany 
and  France.  The  university  is  richly  endowed, 
and  possesses  excellent  collections,  it  has  pub- 
lishea  a  year-book,  called  An(des  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  de  Chile,  by  means  of  which  it  keeps 
up  a  communication  with  similar  institutions 
in  Europe  and  America.  Among  the  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  university,  are  an  ob- 
servatory, a  national  museum,  and  a  national 
library. 

/^)ecial  Itistrudion.  —  Of  special  schools, 
there  are,  at  Santiago,  a  national  school  of  art  and 
industry,  a  military  academy,  a  school  of  agri- 
culture and  veterinary  science,  with  a  mc^el 
farm ;  a  school  of  midwifery,  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  conservatory  of  music. 
The  most  important  schools  in  the  provinces  are 
a  school  of  mining  at  Copiapo,  a  nautical  school 
at  Valparaiso,  a  mariners'  school  at  Ancud,  a 
school  of  fine  arts  and  industry  at  Talca ;  and 
commercial  colleges  at  Valparaiso  and  Quillota. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  prize  essay,  the  government  makes  an  annual 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  pubhc 
libranes  in  connection  with  public  schools;  and  a 
large  number  have  already  been  established.  — 
See  Lb  Roy,  in  Schmid's  Eealencyclopddie,  vol. 
IX,  pp.  848 — 857 ;  Anales  de  la  tfniversidad  de 
Chue;  Amunat^ui,  De  la  instruocion  primaria 
en  Chile  (Santiago,  1856). 


CHINA  Proper  is  a  country  of  eastern  Asia, 
extending  from  Ion.  98"  E.  to  123"  E.,  and 
from  lat.  18"  N.  to  43"  N.  Its  area  is  about 
1,553,000  sq.  miles,  or  nearly  half  that  of  all 
Europe.  Inclusive  of  its  dependencies,  it  has  an 
extent  estimatwl  at  3.970,000  sq.  miles.  The 
population  of  China  Proper  is  estimateil  at  about 
404,000,000,  (see  Behm,  und  Waoxer,  Btv&lke- 
rung  der  Erde,  vol.  iii.,  Gotha,  1875),  while  that 
of  the  vast  dependencies,  Mantchooria,  Tibet, 
Mongolia,  and  Corea,  is  believed  not  to  exceed 
20,000,000.  The  traditions  of  the  Chinese  point 
to  an  immigration  from  the  west,  and  distinctly 
affirm  the  savage  character  of  their  ancestors. 
(See  Lllistoire  genercde  de  la  Chine  by  P^re 
Mailla.)  Unlike  the  civilizations  of  western 
P^urope,  which  were  all  imposed  from  without, 
the  Chinese  civilization  seems  to  have  developed 
spontaneously  from  within.  Stagnant  though  it 
h^  in  many  respects,  the  claim  that  Chinese  civili- 
zation has  remained  stationary  for  thousands  of 
years  seems  uufoimded.  Civilization  has  had  a 
peculiar  development  in  Cliina,  but  still  it  has 
made  progress.  There  is  an  intense  national 
pride  among  the  people,  which  is  not  altogether 
without  justification;  as  there  is  scarcely  a 
modem  invention  of  any  note,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  electricity  and  tne  steam-engine,  which 
was  not  known  to  them  many  centuries  ago. 
The  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder,  printing, 
porcelain,  and  paper  were  known  to  them  soon 
after  the  Christian  era.  The  chief  religions 
are  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taonism; 
and  the  lack  of  religious  elements  in  these 
systems  has  led  to  the  charge  that  the  Chinese 
nation  is  atheistic.  Confucianism,  for  example, 
reco^izes  no  personal  God  as  an  object  of  divme 
worSiip,  while  the  other  religious  systems  have 
grown  into  a  farrago  of  Jugglery,  necromancy, 
and  devil  worship.  In  all  the  empire,  there  is 
but  one  temple  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  and  but  one  worshiper — 
the  emperor — who  celebrates  the  pageant  once  a 
year.  Ihis,  however,  is  a  d^radation  from  an 
earlier  and  purer  form  of  monotheism.  The 
works  of  the  ancient  sages,  and  even  the  earlier 
works  of  Confucius  abound  in  passages  showing 
a  higher  and  purer  conception  of  God  than  after- 
ward obtained.  (See  Life  and  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius, by  Dr.  Leg^e.)  The  langua^,  like  every 
thing  else  Chinese,  is  sui  generis.  It  is  neither 
Semitic,  nor  Aryan,  nor  Turanian.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  monosyllabic  language,  as  is  commonly 
said,  this  error  being  due  to  the  form  of  the 
prints  words,  in  which  the  syllables  are  sepa- 
rated, whereas  they  are  not  separated  in  meaning. 
The  alphabet  is  also  peculiar.  Instead  of  employ- 
ing letters  to  represent  sounds,  they  have  letters, 
to  represent  things  and  words.  Jlence,  the  lan- 
guage contains  many  thousand  signs.  A  dic- 
tionary of  the  second  centuiy  of  our  era  contains 
9,353  signs.  The  imperial  oictionary  of  Kang- 
he,  the  most  recent  work  of  the  class,  gives 
43,960.  This  makes  the  language  one  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  The  written  language  is 
only  mastered  by  a  small  percentage  of  the  pop- 
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Illation,  and  even  scholare  do  not  by  any  means 
master  the  whole  number  of  signs.  A  knowledge 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  is  sufficient  to  make 
an  accomplished  graduate ;  and,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  two  or  three  thousand,  one  may  make  a 
very  fair  start  as  a  literary  man.  The  literature 
IB  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
The  most  prominent  works  are  the  so-called 
Classics^  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
supervised  by  Confucius.  Fhey  are  five  in  nimi- 
ber,  and  are  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  being 
looked  upon  as  a  standard  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal.  They  are  the  sacred  books  of  Con- 
fucianism, and  are  replete  with  rules  for  daily 
conduct,  public  and  private.  Apart  from  these 
Classics  J  KUfl  the  commentaries  upon  them,  which 
are  legion,  the  most  important  part  of  Chinese 
literature  consists  of  the  histories  of  the  several 
dynasties.  The  historian  of  the  western  Han, 
which  ended  A.  D.  84,  gives  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  in  the  imperial  library,  comprising  clas- 
sics, philosophy,  poetry,  military  tactics,  mathe- 
matics, and  medicine.  The  literature  probably 
Buffered  somewhat  from  the  barbarism  of  Chi- 
hwang-te,who  attempted  to  immortalize  himself, 
about  210  B.  C,  by  destroving  all  the  literature 
of  the  ages  that  preceded  nim. 

Education  is  held  in  the  highest  honor.    No 

gDvernment  provision,  however,  is  made  for  pub- 
c  education.  The  government  fosters  it  only 
by  making  it  the  road  to  distinction,  and  by  sup- 
porting the  various  examinations.  Knowledge 
centers  in  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  apho- 
risms of  the  CUtssics.  A  scanty  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  all  but  uni- 
versal; but,  owmg  to  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  language,  one  mav  be  able  to  read  a  little, 
without  having  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
rest.  Not  more  than  three  males  in  a  hundred 
can  read  the  classical  books  with  readiness,  and 
not  more  than  one  woman  in  a  thousand.  The 
only  course  of  instruction  necessary  to  obtain  a 
^vemment  position,  is  a  classical  and  histor- 
ical one.  The  consequence  is  a  disregard  for  all 
branches  of  study,  which  are  not  practical,  and 
hence  a  most  astonishing  narrowness  of  all  culture. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  government,  and  of 
the  inmvidual  in  his  several  social  relations,  form 
the  chief  subject  of  Chinese  books  and  instruc- 
tion. Confucius,  in  his  system,  adopts  the  prin- 
ciples of  dependence  and  subordination,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  schools  aims  to  impress  them 
carefully  upon  the  student.  ITie  great  end  of 
all  instruction  in  China  is  not  so  much  to  fill 
the  head  with  knowledge  as  to  make  quiet  and 
orderly  citizens.  Any  thing  like  general  culture 
is  entirely  unknown,  except  where  the  Chinese 
have  been  forced  into  contact  with  European 
nations.  They  have  no  need  of  science,  for  the 
Classics  contain  all  tliat  is  worth  knowing, 
and  no  need  of  geographical  and  historical 
knowledge  beyond  that  of  their  own  people,  for 
they  are  "celestials,"  and  all  outside  are  "barba- 
rians". Female  education  is  almost  unknown. 
Girls  are  very  seldom  instructed  in  anything  but 
ordinary  house-woriL ;  and  yet  a  learned  woman 


is  held  in  honor.  It  is  not  thought  right  that 
parents  should  conduct  the  education  of  their 
own  children,  because  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child  is  a  holy  one  and  would  be  disturbed  by 
the  necessary  severities  of  the  teacher.  Chil- 
dren begin  their  studies  with  their  sixth  and 
seventh  year.  There  is  no  compulsory  educa- 
tion. School-teachers  are  not  appointed  by  the 
state  and  need  no  official  permission.  Parents 
choose  the  teachers,  who  receive  from  345  to 
390  a  year  with  board.  A  teacher  takes  from 
twenty  to  thirty  scholars.  Public  school-houses 
do  not  exist.  The  arrangement  of  the  schools  is 
very  simple;  a  teacher  nas  a  table  and  arm- 
chair, and  every  scholar  has  to  provide  himself 
with  a  desk  and  a  chair.  There  is  in  every 
school-house  a  little  altar  dedicated  to  Confucius 
and  to  Wun-tschong-ya,  the  God  of  Science. 
Upon  entering  school,  the  boys  receive  their 
school  names  m  place  of  their  so-called  "  milk 
names."  ITie  first  school-book  is  the  Pciih  to 
tlie  regions  of  dassical  and  historical  literctture. 
It  begins  with  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
their  necessity,  the  importance  of  the  duties  of 
children  and  brothers;  and  then  follows  an  over- 
sight of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge: 
the  great  powers,  heaven,  earth,  and  man ;  the 
four  seasons  and  the  points  of  the  compass ;  the 
five  elements,  "  metal,  wood,  water,  fire,  earth ;" 
the  five  cardinal  virtues,  "  love,  justice,  wisdom, 
cleverness,  truth ;"  the  five  kinds  of  grain,  the 
six  domestic  animals,  the  seven  passions,  the 
eight  notes  of  music,  the  nine  grades  of  relation, 
the  ten  social  duties.  After  this,  follow  rules  for 
a  course  of  academical  study,  with  an  index  of 
the  books  to  be  used,  a  short  account  of  the 
universal  history  of  CTiina,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  successive  dynasties  of  the  empire. 
The  idea  is,  to  take  advantage  of  the  receptivity 
of  the  memory  at  this  period,  to  store  it  witn 
facts  to  be  afterward  digested.  The  method  of 
learning  to  read  is  as  follows  :  The  book  is  open 
and  the  teacher  begins  to  read;  the  scholars 
have  each  a  book,  and  with  eyes  upon  the  book 
pronounce  word  for  word  after  the  teacher.  Only 
a  line  is  read  at  a  time,  and  this  is  repeated  untU 
the  scholars  have  learned  the  pronunciation  of 
every  sign,  and  the  line  is  then  learned  by  heart. 
When  this  is  learned,  the  scholar  goes  to  the 
teacher,  lays  the  book  upon  the  table,  turn^  his 
back  to  him,  and  recites  it.  Besides  reading, 
writing  is  taught  in  all  the  primary  schools, 
but  there  is  no  instruction  in  reckoning,  geog- 
raphy, universal  liistory,  natural  liistory,  foreign 
languages,  or  even  in  religion.  Tliis  reading  and 
writing,  however,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  mere 
ability  to  pronounce  or  make  tlie  signs,  and  does 
not  imply  an  understanding  of  what  is  read  or 
written;  as  if  one  should  read  or  write  Latin  or 
Greek  words  without  any  comprehension  of 
their  meaning.  Those  who  wish  to  devote  them- 
selves to  study  receive  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  CUtssicSj  and  write  verses  and  essays.  The 
written  language  is  so  difficult,  that  more  time 
is  consumed  by  the  Chinese  student  in  mastering 
it  than  is  given  in  western  countries  to  the  ac- 
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quirement  of  a  liberal  education ;  and  the  cele- 
brated literary  examinations  are  limited  to  the 
inquiry  whether  the  candidates  can  read  and 
write  with  readiness  and  grace.  This  study  is 
OYerseen  by  teachers  who  have  passed  an  exam- 
ination. When  one  has  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  a  number  of  young  people 
gather  around  Imn  to  prepare  themselves  for 
examination  under  his  instruction.  Such  private 
colleges  are  numerous  both  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try. Lectures  are  given  by  the  teacher  upon 
the  C/assics,  and  essavs  and  verses  are  written 
upon  them  once  a  week  by  the  students.  It  is  the 
custom  of  these  students  to  leani  a  lai^  num- 
ber of  standard  essays  by  heart,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  finished  and  correct  style.  There  are  four 
literary  degrees:  The  first  corresponds  to  our 
B.  A.,  the  second  is  the  degree  of  '*  licentiate," 
the  third,  that  of  doctor,  and  the  fourth,  the 
degree  of  "  member  of  the  im^x^rial  academy.'* 
Public  examinations  for  the  degrees  have  existed 
in  China  since  the  Tang  dynasty.  There  are 
three  examinations  for  the  first  OTade.  The  first 
is  held  by  thi  mandarin  of  the  district,  and 
lasts  several  davs.  The  candidate  lias  to  furnish 
seven  essays  and  verses  upon  seven  subjects,  with- 
out a  book  or  other  helj).  The  seconcl  examina- 
tion is  conducted  by  the  prefect  of  the  district, 
assisted  by  the  literary  chancellor  of  the  province. 
The  third  examination  is  under  the  control  of 
the  chancellor,  and  is  held  twice  in  every  three 
years.  Whoever  passes  all  three  examinations 
receives  the  degree  of  "blooming  talent,"  and 
although  he  has  no  claim  to  position,  he  is  still  a 
man  above  the  common  people.  If  he  neglects 
his  studies,  he  may  lose  his  rank;  hence  he  must 
be  present  at  the  examinations  up  to  liis  sixti- 
eth year.  Thousands  of  men  of  this  degree  be- 
come school-teachers,  doctors,  letter-writers,  ad- 
vocates, etc.  The  examinations  for  the  second 
degree  are  held  every  three  years,  in  the  capital 
of  each  province,  by  two  imperial  examiners 
from  Peking.  ITie  average  numoer  of  applicants 
is  twenty  thousand,  of  whom  about  two  hundred 
pass.  Besides  the  imperial  examiners  from 
Peking,  about  sixty-five  literary  officers  and  a 
multitude  of  servants  assist.  When  the  candidates 
enter  the  apartment,  they  are  searched  for  books 
and  papers  which  might  give  them  an  unfair 
advantage ;  they  then  receive  the  work,  and  are 
shut  up  in  cells  of  about  12  sq.  ft.,  and  high 
enough  to  admit  of  their  standing.  The  exami- 
nation hall  contains  about  7,500  of  these,  arranged 
around  open  courts ;  these  are  paraded  by  sol- 
diers to  prevent  any  communication  between  the 
candidates  or  with  the  outer  world.  The  exami- 
nation consists  chiefly  in  the  writing  of  themes, 
and  is  intended  to  last  nine  days  and  three 
nights.  When^the  work  lb  done,  it  is  examined 
first  by  a  subordinate  commission,  to  see  if  the 
formalities  have  all  been  obaervexl.  No  essay 
may  have  more  than  seven  hundred  signs,  nor  less 
than  one  hundred ;  and  correction  is  in  no  case 
aUowed.  Hie  work  is  afterward  laid  before  the 
imperial  examiners,  who  give  the  final  judgment. 
it  18  considered  an  honor  to  attempt  this  exami- 


nation, and  failure  is  never  looked  upon  as  a  disr 
grace.  The  licentiate  is  entitled  to  a  position 
after  some  years,  and  has  the  right  to  hoist  a 
flag  before  his  house,  llie  examination  for  ^e 
degree  of  doctor  is  held  every  three  years  at 
Peking,  and  only  licentiates  are  allowed  to 
undergo  it.  This  examination  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  degree  of  licentiate,  except  that  the 
examiners  are  of  higher  rank.  The  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  are  entered  upon  the  civil 
service  list,  and  tliey  receive  the  first  vacant 
position.  The  examination  for  membership  of 
the  imperial  academy  takes  place  every  three 
years  at  the  imperial  palace;  this  degree  is 
equivalent  to  an  office,  since  the  members  of 
the  academy  are  maintained  by  the  state. 

('Ontact  with  European  nations  is  gradually 
breaking  down  the  popular  estimate  of  the  Clas- 
sics, and  gradually  European  education  is  being 
introduced.  In  I8G6,  a  mechanical  workdiop 
was  opened  in  Shanghai,  in  which  the  imperii 
officers  were  commanded  to  study.  In  1867,  a 
iX)lytechnic  school  was  opened  in  the  sea  province 
Fu-tschien,  for  the  instruction,  by  foreign  teach- 
ers, of  talented  young  Chinamen  in  machinery.. 
In  18G8,  a  university  was  opened  at  Peking; 
where  the  instruction  was  afterward  on  the 
F^uropean  plan.  This  caused  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement among  the  conservatives,  but  all  to  no 
avail.  A  great  observatory  has  Ix.'cn  built  for 
the  university,  and  many  costly  instruments  ob- 
tained from  Euroix;.  The  student  in  the  uni- 
versity must  (1)  have  taken  a  course  in  the 
classics ;  (2)  he  must  live  in  the  luiiversity 
building,  and  be  ])resent  from  morning  until 
evening;  (3)  he  lias  to  jiass  a  monthly  and 
semi-annual  examination ;  (4)  after  three  years 
he  has  to  jmss  an  examination  for  dismissal ;  (5) 
he  receives  board  and  lodging  free,  and  about 
$15  a  month  poc*ket  money.  Those  who  pass 
the  final  examination  are  viewed  as  belonging 
to  the  higher  classes  of  learned  men.  Besides 
scientific  instruction,  the  "  six  fine  arts  "  arc  also 
taught :  (I)  Society  manners,  f2)  Music,  (3)  Arch- 
ery, (4)  ( 'arriage  driving,  (5)  Writiug.(  6)  Reckon- 
ing. Prince  Kung,  who  was  the  chief  mover  in 
founding  the  university,  complained  bitterly  oi 
the  decay  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  ow- 
ing to  a  monopoly  of  the  mandarins,  who  had 
procured  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  study 
astronomy  under  heavy  penalties.  He  viewed 
it  as  the  greatest  glory  of  the  dynasty  to  have 
restored  to  his  father-land  the  mathematical  and 
astronomical  studies,  and  whatever  the  Europeans 
have  built  upon  them,  as  an  old  property  of  the 
nation.  In  this  way  he  justifietl  to  the  jealous 
Chinamen  the  introduction  of  foreign  teachers  and 
foreign  inventions.  The  Roman  (Catholic  Church, 
which  had.  in  1872,  in  China  proper,  20  vicaiiates 
apostolic,  and  3  j>refecturc8  ajx^stolic,  and.  in  the 
Chinesi^  deixjndencies.  3  vicariates,  with  a  <  'ath- 
olic  po})ulation  of  about  400,000.  sup^wrts  a 
large  number  of  schools,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
high  grade,  llie  number  of  native  j)rie8ts  is 
cx>nsiderable;  and  most  of  them  receive  a  Euro- 
pean education  in  the  propaganda  at  liome,  and 
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in  a  Chinese  missionary  seminary  at  Naples. 
The  Protestanta,  who  have  formed  native  con- 
gregations in  the  treaty  ports,  with  an  aggregate 
membershin  (in  1809)  of  5,624,  have  also  some 
schools,  and  make  considerable  progress  in  cir- 
culating the  Bible.  In  1872,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment sent  30  students  to  the  United  States,  and 
30  more  were  to  come  each  year  for  the  succeed- 
ing four  years;  in  all  150. — See  Schmidt,  Ge- 
smicMe der  Pddagoyik;  Coircy,  L Empire  du 
Milieu  (Paris,  1867);  Davis,  Description  of 
China  ami  its  LiJiabitants  (2  vols.,  London, 
1857);  (jUtzlaff,  China  Opened  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1838);  ITanspach,  Reports,  for  the  Years 
1863  and  1864,  of  tfie  Chinese  Vernacular 
Schools  (Hongkong,  1865);  Hue,  L' Empire  Chi- 
nois  (2  vols.,  4th  edit.,  Paris,  1862);  Williams, 
The  Middle  Kiuf/dom  (N.  Y.,  1848). 

CKBIST  CBOSS  BOW,  or  Criss  Cross 
Bow,  a  familiar  designation  formerly  applied  to 
the  first  line,  or  row,  of  the  alphabet,  as  arranged 
in  the  old  horn-books,  or  primers.  In  these  books, 
which  consisted  of  only  a  single  page,  the  letters  ' 
were  i>rinted  in  the  following  manner : 
-fAabcdefghijklmnopq 
rfstuvwxyz  etc.  a  e  i  o  u 
A  B  C  D  K  F  G  II  t  J  K  L  M  N  O  P  Q 
R  S  T  U  V  W  X  Y  Z. 

The  first  line  commencing  with  a  cross  was 
called  the  Christ  cross  row,  or  briefly  the  cross 
row.  The  term  was,  however,  frequently  ap 
plied  to  the  whole  alphabet.  Thus,  we  read  in 
Bove's  Polf/daron  (1631),  "  Of  all  the  letters  in 
the  cross  row  a  w  is  the  worst."  "  The  cross  was 
placed  at  the  beginning,"  says  Johnson,  *^to  show 
that  the  end  of  learning  is  piety." 

This  term  is  often  referred  to  hj  the  old  writ- 
ers. In  Shakspeare's  Richard  ill.y  allusion  is 
made  to  it  by  Clarence  when  he  says  of  the 
king: 

"He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 
And  ft-om  the  cross  row  plucks  the  letter  G." 

Cotgrave  mentions  ^'La  croix  de  par  Dieu,  or 
La  croix  de  J^us,  the  Chrisfs-crosse-rowe,  or 
home-hooke,  wherein  a  child  learns  it."  In  Spec- 
imens of  West  Countrt/  Ditdect,  we  find  the 
following  words,  used  by  one  who  is  teaching 

the  alphabet : 

"  Ston  still  there,  and  mind  what  I  da  zi^  to  vc,  and 
whaiir  I  do  point.  Now;  criss-crosw,  jnrt  &,  little  ft. 
b,  c,  d.  That'rt  riijht,  Billy;  you'll  zoon  lorn  the 
criw- cross  lain.*' 

In  the  autobiography  of  John  Britton,  bom  in 
1771,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs:  *'  I  learnt  the  Christ-Kiross-row  from 
a  horn-book,  on  which  were  the  alphabet  in 
large  and  small  Icttera  and  the  nine  figures  in 
Boman  and  Arabic  immerals.  ITie  horn-book  is 
now  a  rarity." — ^ce  Tmm,  Sch/jol  Dai/s ;  Bar- 
nard's Journal  of  Education,  vol.  xii,  art. 
A-B-C'Books  and  Primers,  (See  also  Horx- 
BooK,  and  Primer.) 

CHHISTIAN   BROTHERS,  College  of, 
the,  at  St.  liouis,  Missouri,  was  established  by  | 
Boman  Catholics  in  18:"):").     It  comprises  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  department,  and  has  a  i 
library  of  15,000  volumes.  Its  buildings,  grounds,  I 


etc.,  are  valued  at  $150,000.  In  1873--4,  there 
were  30  instructors,  270  preparatoir  and  34  col- 
legiate students.  The  Kev.  Brother  James  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS'  COLLEGE, 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  was  opened  in  1871. 
It  is  a  Boman  Catholic  institution,  having  a  col- 
legiate, a  scientific,  a  commercial,  and  a  prepar- 
atory department.  The  college  possesses  valuable 
philosophical  apparatus  and  a  library  of  about 
1 ,500  volumes.  The  value  of  the  coUege  prop- 
erty is  ^0,000.  In  1874—5,  there  were  9  in- 
structors and  127  students,  of  whom  48  were  of 
a  collegiate  grade.  Brother  Maurelian  is  (1876) 
the  president. 

CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  at  Monmouth, 
Oregon,  is  under  the  control  of  the  CJiristians, 
It  was  formerly  known  as  Monmouth  University, 
but  was  chartered  under  its  present  name  in 
1 865.  The  value  of  its  buildings  and  other  prop- 
erty is  estimated  at  J$20,000  ;  the  amount  of  its 
Eroductive  funds  is  about  the  same.  ITie  college 
as  two  8e^)arate  courses  of  study,  the  classical  and 
the  scientific;  and  there  is  also  a  x^n^p&ratoiy 
course.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  A  student  may 
receive  a  certificate  of  graduation  in  any  of  the 
following  departments  :  (1)  sacred  history, 
mental  and  moral  sciences ;  (2)  natural  science; 
(3)  mathematics  ;  (4)  classics.  I'o  obtain  such 
certificate  it  is  required  that  the  candidate  should 
have  been  a  student  of  ( 'hristian  CoU^  at  least 
one  year,  and  that  he  should  pass  a  satisfactoiy 
examination  in  all  the  prescribed  studies  of  the 
department.  In  1873—4,  there  were  9  instruct- 
ors and  180  students.    T.  F.  Campbell,  A.  M.,  is 

(1876)  the  president.  

CHRISTIAN  T7NTVERSITY,  at  Canton, 
Missouri,  was  chartered  in  1853,  and  oi^nized 
in  1856.  It  was  founded  by  the  Christian  de- 
nomination for  the  education  of  both  sexes.  Its 
buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  are  valued  at  $100,000. 
In  1872—3  it  had  8  instructors  and  166  students. 
W.  H.  Hopon,  A.M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

CHRISTIANS  (sometimes,  but  improperly, 
pronounced  Clirlst-ians),  Christian  Denomina- 
tion, Christian  ('onxe(tion,  and  Ciiristiak 
Church,  are  names  chosen,  in  the  United  States, 
by  organizations  of  Christians  who  **8eek  to 
unite  the  followers  of  C'hrist  of  every  persuasion, 
by  the  breaking  down  of  party  waUs.  party 
spirit,  and  sei'tarian  feeling  and  practice,  and  by 
infiLsirg  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  lovers 
of  the  common  Saviour  a  liberal  spirit,  thereby  in- 
ducing liberal  practice."  ( See  Weli.ons,  A?inual 
of  the  Chr'istian  Churdi  for  1875,  Suffolk,  Va., 
1875.)  lliey  have  no  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
save  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  only  test  of 
fellowship  agreed  upon  is  Christian  character. 
They  believe  that  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  in  reiferenoe  to 
those  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  not  con- 
sidered essential  to  salvation,  should  be  accorded 
to,  and  enjoyed  by.  all ;  and  that,  therefore,  all 
who  l)eliove  in,  and  love  and  serve,  the  liOrd 
Jesus  Clirist,  ought  to  be  received  into  the  fel- 
lowship and  communion  of  the  Church.    Thej 
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«ie  generally  Antitrinitarians  and  Baptists ; 
they  chensh  prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools, 
and  misaionaiy  enterprises,  and  are  congregational 
in  church  government,  holding  annual  and  state 
eonferences,  and  a  quadrennial  general  conycn- 
tion.  The  first  organization  of  the  kind  was 
effected,  and  the  name  ChristiaiiSy  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  names,  adopted,  through  the  influence 
of  Rev.  J.  O' Kelly,  in  a  conference  held  in  Surry 
Coimty,  Va.,  Aug.  4.,  1794.  The  new  orgauization 
consisted  of  seceders  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  A  similar  oiganization  was  established, 
a  few  years  later,  by  seceders  from  the  regular 
Baptists,  in  the  New  England  States;  and  a  third 
in  1804,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  by  a  number 
of  Presbyteriaus.  Soon  after,  the  three  bodies 
met  in  general  convention  and  were  consolidateil 
into  one  denomination.  The  war  interrupted 
the  connection  of  the  Southern  with  the  Northern 
conferences,  and  the  former  organized  a  Southern 
^ueral  convention,  which  held  its  first  session 
m  1806,  and  the  fourth  in  1874.  The  main 
body  had,  in  1875,  1197  ordained  and  210  un- 
ordaiaei  minist.^rs,  and  09,701  members.  ITie 
Southern  branch  had,  in  the  same  year,  6  confer- 
ences, 57  elders,  12  hcentiates,  and  about  10,000 
members. 

The  main  branch,  according  to  the  almanac 
published  by  the  denominational  publishing 
house  at  Dayton,  Ohio  ( The  Christian  AbuKtnac 
for  1876),  had,  in  1875,  the  following  educational 
institutions :  Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom, 
Sullivan  County,  Indiana;  Starkey  Seminary 
^  Eddytown,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. ;  Proctor 
Academy,  Andover,  N.  U.,  and  the  Christian 
Biblical  Institute,  at  Stanfordville,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  The  latter  institution  was  for- 
merly situated  at  Eddytown,  N.  Y.,  and  was, 
in  1872,  removed  to  Stanfordville,  where  sixty 
acres  of  land  had  been  bought  for  it,  at  a  cost  of 
$18,000.  The  Institute  building  and  a  student  s 
home  had  been  erected  by  the  lion.  David  Clark, 
of  Hartford,  Ct.,  at  a  cost  stated  to  have  been 
between  $20,000  and  $30,000,  and  were  present- 
ed to  the  convention  as  his  free  gift.  It  offers 
free  tuition  to  worthy  young  men  and  women ; 
also  the  free  use  of  class-boo^  and  library,  and  to 
students  without  families  the  free  occupancy  of  a 
lodging  and  study-room  in  the  Students'  Home. 
The  Southern  branch  controls  the  Suffolk  Col- 
legiate Institute,  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  and  the 
Graham  High  School,  at  Graham,  N.  C. 

CHBIST'S  HOSPITAL,  or  The  Blue-Coat 
School,  one  of  the  most  famous  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  London,  incorporated  by  Edward 
YL,  in  1553,  as  a  hospital  for  orphans  and  found- 
lings. It  derives  its  name,  Blue-Coat  School, 
from  ^8  costume  of  the  boys,  which-  has  con- 
tinued from  its  foundation.  This  consists  of  a 
blue  woolen  sown  or  coat  with  a  red  leathern 
^rdle,  yellow  breeches  and  stockings,  and  a  black 
woistea  cap.  Charles  II.  founded  a  mathematr 
ical  school  in  the  hospital,  in  1672,  the  students 
of  which  are  called  King's  boys.  The  age  of  ad- 
mission is  between  seven  and  fifteen,  except  for 
Ihe  King's  boys  and  the  "Grecians,"  or  boys  of  the 


highest  class,  of  whom  eight  are  annually  8en|;  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  covemment  of 
the  institution  is  vest^  in  the  k)rd-mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  and  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  institution  the  sum  of  £400.  The 
total  income  of  the  hospital  is  about  £50,000. 
ITie  old  buildings,  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  were  replaced  by  others  erect- 
ed under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
ITie  present  edifices  were  erected  in  1825.  It  has 
ceas^  to  be  a  charitable  institution,  and  is  now 
essentially  a  classical  school.  Latin  and  Greek 
form  the  basis  of  its  course  of  study,  but  all  the 
elementary  branches,  including  drawing,  the  mod- 
em languages,  etc.,  are  also  taught.  In  1683,  a 
preparatory  school  was  bmlt  at  Hertford,  in 
wliich  the  hospital  children  are  nursed  and  in- 
structed tin  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the 
school.  The  girls  remain  permanently  here.  Many 
illustrious  names  are  found  in  the  hst  of  its 
graduates,  amon^  whom  may  be  mentioned, 
Camden,  the  historian.  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
Kichardson,  the  novelist,  Colerioge,  Lamb,  and 
Leigh  Hunt. 

CHBONOLOGY.     See  History. 

CHXJBCH  OF  GOD,  a  denomination  of 
Baptists  in  the  United  States,  (»ganized  in  1830 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiuebrenner,  formerly  a  minis- 
ter of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  The  pe- 
culiar name  was  adopted  as  being  the  most  scnp- 
tural.  Besides  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
they  hold  feet-washing  to  be  a  positive  ordinance 
of  perpetual  standing  in  the  church,  and  obliga- 
tory on  all  Christians.  In  church  government, 
this  denomination  is  Presbyterian.  A  number 
of  congregations  form  an  eldership,  which  meets 
annually.  The  General  Eldersnip,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  annual  elderships,  meets  trien- 
nially.  ITiere  were,  in  1875, 13  elderships,  about 
400  churches,  and  about  25,000  memb^.  Sev- 
eral efforts  were  made,  between  1854  and  186$, 
to  establish  a  denominational  school,  but  they  all 
failed.  In  1872,  the  General  Eldership  was  vis- 
ited by  a  delegate  from  the  general  conference 
of  the  Free  WiU  Baptists  (who,  like  the  Church 
of  God, are  Arminian  in  theology),  who  proposed 
on  behalf  of  that  body,  that  the  Church  of  God 
should  take  an  interest  in  Hillsdale  College,  a  de- 
noiiiinatioual  school  of  the  Free  Will  Baptists  at 
Hillsdale,  Michigan,  by  endowing  a  professorship 
and  designating  a  professor.  Tne  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, a  professor  chosen,  and  a  visiting  com- 
mittee to  the  college  appointed.  The  chair  was 
to  be  endowed  by  the  sale  of  scholarships.  At 
the  next  General  Eldership,  in  1875,  the  board 
of  education  were,  however,  compelled  to  report 
that  the  effort  to  raise  an  endovrment  fund  of 
$10,000,  had  failed,  no  more  than  $200  having 
been  obtained.  In  accordance  with  the  request, 
the  board  of  education  was  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  completing  the  arrangement  with  the 
authorities  of  Hillsdale  College.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  chartered  or  in- 
corporated society  to  take  chai^  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  church,  and  similar  socie- 
ties in  all  the  annual  elderships. 
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CINdNNATI,  the  metropolis  of  the  stato 
of  Ohio,  having  a  population,  in  1870,  of  216,239. 

Educational  llisUyry, — ITie  first  effort  niado 
in  behalf  of  education  was  that  of  John  Kidd, 
who,  in  1818,  devised  31,000  per  annum,  charge- 
able upon  the  "ground  rents  of  his  estate,"  to  oe 
expended  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children 
of  the  city.  His  title  to  his  estate,  however,  prov- 
ing defective,  his  devise  failed.  The  next  bequest 
was  that  of  Thomas  Hughes,  who,  in  1824,  left  a 
tract  of  land  the  perpetual  rent  of  which, 
amounting  to  82,000,  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
same  purpose,  llie  following  year,  the  legislature 
paflBed  a  general  law  applicable  to  the  state,  but 
making  no  special  provision  for  education  in  the 
dties.  Owing  to  inherent  defects,  however,  this 
law  became  moperative;  and,  in  1830,  the  city's 
representatives  m  the  state  legislature  procured 
Hie  passage  of  a  law  by  which  an  indei)endent 
organization  was  given  to  the  schools  of  (Cincin- 
nati. Ill  is  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors,  and  directed  the 
council  to  divide  the  city  into  ten  districts,  in 
each  of  which  they  were  requiretl,  within  ten 
years,  to  purchase  a  lot  on  which  a  building  of 
brick  or  stone,  two  stories  high,  and  containing 
two  school  rooms,  should  be  erected;  the  cost  of 
which  was  to  be  defrayed  by  taxation.  Much 
opposition  was  encountered,  however,  by  the 
trustees  in  carrying  out  these  provisions,  the  ob- 
jection, on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  taxes  levied 
for  such  a  purpose  being  very  strong.  Want  of 
means,  and  the  unfriendliness  of  the  city  council, 
also,  produced  such  delay,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  the  pupils  were  so  insufficient, 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  ])eople  was  in  danger 
of  permanent  estrangement  from  the  cause  of  the 
schools.  At  this  juncture,  the  friends  of  education 
resolved  to  place  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
schools  before  the  people.  Annual  examinations 
of  the  pupils  were  publicly  held,  to  which  emi- 
nent men,  members  of  the  press,  and  teachers 
from  other  states,  were  invited;  and  these  were 
followed  by  imposing  street  parades  of  the  school 
children,  which  were  continued  for  several  years. 
The  result  was  a  hearty  endorsement  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  by  the  people,  so  that,  in  1833,  a  model 
school-house  was  built,  and,  in  1 834  and  1 835, eight 
pablio-school  houses  were  erecteil  —  the  whole 
at  an  expense  of  $96,1 59.44,  which  was  met  by  the 
issue  of  city  bonds,  llie  cause  was  furthered  still 
more  by  the  establishment,  about  this  time,  of 
the  Western  College  of  Teachers,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Woodward  High  School,  which  offered 
to  receive  animally,  for  gratuitous  instruction, 
ten  boys  to  be  selected  by  the  school  board  from 
t^e  common  schools.  In  1837,  the  constitution 
of  the  school  board  was  changed  so  as  to  consist 
of  two  members.  instea<l  of  one,  from  each  ward. 
In  1839,  schools  were  established  in  ori>han 
asylums;  in  1 840,  the  (merman  language  was  in- 
troduced into  the  common  st^hools;  and.  in  1842, 
night  schools  were  owned.  The  harmony  of  the 
schools  was  disturbed,  in  1842,  by  a  violent  dis- 
cussion in  n^gard  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools,  which  has  been  carried  on  with  great 


acrimony,  at  intervals,  ever  since.  The  Central 
High  School,  with  a  graded  course,  was  estab- 
lished in  1847  ;  the  Woodward  High  School  and 
the  Hughes  High  School,  in  1851.  In  1852,  the 
Woodward  and  the  Hughes  funds  were  mei^ged  in 
the  city-school  fimd,  the  whole  being  managed 
by  a  union  board.  In  1849,  colored  sdiools  were 
established  by  law,  and  the  study  of  the  Oerman 
language  was  authorized  in  some  of  the  district 
schools.  The  oi^nization  of  intermediate  schools 
was  begun  in  1 854,  the  object  being  the  consoli- 
dation of  pupils  in  such  a  manner  that  fewer 
teachers  would  be  needed.  In  1857,  the  first 
normal  school  was  opened,  the  number  of  teach- 
ers at  that  time  being  300.  In  1869,  the  Bible 
question  was  again  discussed,  and,  in  the  legal 
struggle  which  resulted,  it  was  excluded  from 
the  scnools.  In  May,  1873,  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  for  the  re-organization  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools,  which  is  substantially  the 
present  law  of  the  city. — The  supervision  of  the 
schools  was  first  provided  for  in  1 850,  the  first 
general  superintendent  being  Nathan  Guilford, 
who  was  elected  by  popular  vote.  He  served  two- 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Merrell.  who  re- 
signed shortly  after.  In  1853,  the  law  was 
changed,  and  the  annual  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent by  the  board  was  onlered.  A.J.  Rickoff 
being  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  under  the 
new  law;  he  was  succeeded,  in  1866,  by  John 
Hancock,  and,  in  1874,  by  Jno.  B.  Pcaslee. 

School  St/stejyi. — The  system,  at  present  (1 876L 
comprises  26  district,  4  intermediate,  and  2  hign 
schools,  for  whites ;  and  4  district  schools,  one 
intermediate,  and  one  high  school,  for  colore<l 
persons;  in  addition  to  which,  there  are  inter- 
mediate departments  in  10  of  the  district  schools. 
There  are,  also,  1 0  district  night  schools,  and  one 
evening  high  school.  The  h^al  school  ace  is 
from  6  to  21  years.  Three  courses  of  studi/nAve 
been  adopted  by  the  union  board  of  high  schools* 
denominated  the  classical,  the  technological,  and 
the  general;  the  first  two  intended  as  preparatory 
to  kindred  courses  in  the  university,  the  last,  for 
pupils  whose  education  ends  in  the  hi^h  school. 
The  fund  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  derived 
from  a  special  three-mill  tax  on  proiwrty.  the  state 
tax,  the  income  of  the  Woodwani  and  Hughes 
funds,  tuition  fees  paid  by  non-residents,  etc. 

The  chief  items  of  school  statistics  are : 

No.  of  children  of  school  age 76,477 

**    *'        "        enrolled  in  public  schools 28,999 

•*    **       "       in  average  daily  attendance 21,929 

"    '*       *'        attending  private  schoolfl l6,4/>4 

"    "        "  "         night  schools 3,279 

No.  of  teachers  in  public  schools 54.5 

Receipts  (1876) $695,000 

Expenditures  (1876) $691,700 

Many  other  educational  institutions  exist  in 
Cincinnati.  The  <  'atholic  j^arochial  schools  edu- 
cate, it  is  estiiuatetl.  about  1 7,000  children  ;  and 
diflFercut  religious  onlors.  male  and  female,  annu- 
ally educate  many  children  and  young  ladies  in 
denominational  and  conventual  schools.  The 
University  of  (Cincinnati,  which  is  lil:)erally  en- 
dowed, took  i)Ossession  of  its  new  building  in 
1875,  and  is  now  in  active  operation. 
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CINCINNATI,  UnlTersity  of,  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  was  oi^ganized  under  the  act  passed 
by  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  April  16.,  1870, 
"  to  enable  cities  of  the  first  class  to  aid  and 
promote  education/'  It  consists  of  three  depart- 
ments :  the  Academic,  or  Department  of  Litera- 
ture and  Science ;  the  School  of  Design ;  and  the 
Observatory.  It  is  to  be  maintained  by  any 
funds  either  heretofore  or  hereafter  given  to  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  or  aidingan 
institution  for  promoting  free  education.  The 
statute  also  authorizes  any  persons  or  bodies 
corporate,  holding  any  estate  or  funds  in  trust 
for  the  promotion  of  education  or  any  of  the 
arts  or  sciences,  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  city 
as  a  trustee  for  such  purpose,  thus  affording  a 
means  of  consolidating  the  various  funds  now 
existing,  which  separately  are  of  little  or  no 
avail  ror  their  intended  purpose.  The  same 
statute,  furthermore,  authorizes  an  annual  tax, 
by  the  city,  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill,  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  institutions.  The  endowment  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  consisted,  in  187G, 
of  the  estate  devised  to  the  city  by  the  late 
Charles  McMicken,  in  18,57,  the  annual  tax  of 
one-tenth  of  a  mill,  and  donations  for  special 
purposes,  amoimting,  in  the  aggregate ,to  81 2  j,000. 
The  donation  of  the  old  observatory  property,  on 
Mt  Adams,  is  upon  the  condition  tnat  the  city 
shall  maintain  an  observatory  in  connection  with 
the  university,  and  was  accepted  by  the  city 
council  accordingly. 

llie  institution  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors,  consisting  of  the  mayor  e,c  officio  and 
18  members,  appointed  by  the  common  council. 
It  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  receipts,  in  1875, 
amounted  to  $119,748.92 ;  the  expenditures 
were  $108,806.84,  including  $54,683.28  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  academic  department  was 
opened  m  1873.  Three  courses,  of  four  years 
each,  have  already  been  established ;  namely,  (1) 
The  Classical  (^ourse ;  (2)  The  Scientific  Course; 
(3)  The  Course  in  Civil  En^neering.  Besides 
tiiese  regular  courses,  provision  is  made  for  stu- 
dents desirinff  to  pursue  particular  branches  ex- 
clusively. Ine  work  during  the  first  year  is  rig- 
idly prescribed ;  but,  after  that,  a  laree  amount 
of  option  is  allowed,  except  in  the  civu  engineer- 
ing course.  Candidates  for  the  decree  of  B.  A. 
or  B.  S.  must  choose  at  least  one  prmcipal  study 
in  which  to  take  a  full  course  of  three  or  four 
years.  For  the  former,  this  may  be  either  an- 
cient languages,  modem  languages,  or  some  other 
literary  branch ;  for  the  latter,  chemistry  and 
physics,  natural  history,  geology,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  or  some  other  science.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  elective  time  may  be  devoted  to 
other  fuU  or  partial  courses.  Instruction  is  free 
to  all  who  are  honajkle  residents  of  Cincinnati; 
but  tuition  fees  are  charged  to  non-residents,  'llie 
course  pursued  in  the  city  hi^h  schools  constitutes 
the  requirements  for  admission. 

The  north  wing  of  the  university  building  was 
completed,  and  occupied  by  this  department,  in 
October,  1875.  In  1876,  there  were  10  instructors 
and  51  students.   H.  T.  Eddy,  C.  E.,  I^h.  D.,  is 


(1876)  dean  of  the  faculty.  The  School  of  Design 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  1863,  but  they  are  now 
entirely  separate.  This  school  occupies  rooms  in 
the  Cincinnati  College  building;  and  there  are  day 
and  evening  sessions.  It  is  designed  especially  for 
residents  of  Cincinnati,  but  others  may  be  ad- 
mitted. The  full  course  is  for  four  years.  In  1876, 
there  were  6  instructors  and  402  students,  of 
whom  242  were  in  the  classes  in  drawing  and 
design,  133  in  wood-carving,  and  27  in  modeling. 
The  Observittory  was  established  about  1844.  The 
new  site  is  on  Mt.  I^ookout,  6  m.  from  the  city, 
one  of  the  highest  points  in  Hamilton  County. 
Besides  an  astronomical  library,  it  is  supplied  widi 
first  class  instruments,  among  them  tne  Mitchel 
refractor  of  12  inches  aperture.  It  is  (1876)  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ormond  Stone,  A.  M. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.  See  Science  op 
Government.         

CLAPLIN  TTNTVEBSITY,  at  Orangeburg, 
South  Carolina,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  chartered  in  1869, 
and  opened  m  1870.  It  was  established  prima- 
rily  for  the  education  of  colored  youth  of  both 
sexes,  but  no  one  is  excluded  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  religious  opinions.  The  buildings, 
grounds,  etc..  are  valued  at  340,000.  In  1872, 
the  state  established  its  agricultural  college  and 
mechanics'  institute  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity. Three  deimrtnients  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, namely :  a  common  English  demrtment,  a 
classical  preparatory  and  higher  Englisli  depart- 
ment, and  an  agricultural  and  scientific  depart- 
ment. In  1874- — 5,  there  were  5  instructors  and 
188  students,  of  whom  151  were  in  the  common 
English  department,  37  in  the  higher  English, 
and  65  in  the  scientific  and  agricmtural  departs 
ment.  The  agricultural  college  and  mechanics' 
institute  has  a  productive  endowment  of 
8180,000.  The  Baker  Theological  Institute  ia 
connected  with  the  university.  The  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Cooke,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

CLASS  (Lat.  cl<u»i8,  from  Gr.  K/xiat^,  from 
KaXelVf  to  call,  because  applied  to  an  assembly  of 
the  people  when  called  together),  a  number  of 
pupils  or  students  in  a  school  or  coUege,  of  tha 
same  ^rade  of  attainments,  receiving  the  same  in- 
struction, and  pursuing  the  same  studies.  When 
large  numbers  of  pupik  are  to  be  taught,  a  care- 
ful distribution  of  them  into  classes  becomes  requi- 
site; indeed,  nothing  is  so  important,  previous 
to  the  work  of  instruction,  as  an  accurate  classi- 
fication. Heterogeneous  masses  of  children  can- 
not be  instructed  simultaneously.  ITiey  may  be 
made  to  perform  mechanically  certain  school  ex- 
ercises,— may,  perhaps,  be  taught  to  read,  to 
spell,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  to  some  extent ;  but 
it  can  only  be  by  rote,  without  the  due  exercise 
of  their  intelligence,  and,  hence,  without  proper 
mental  develoi)ment.  A  poorly  classified  school 
can  never  be  really  efiicient,  whatever  talent  in 
teaching  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  individual  teaclung  has  many 
advantages  over  the  teaching  of  classes;  since 
there  is  a  better  opjwrtunity  to  observe  the  pu- 
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pik'  peculiar  traits  of  character,  and  to  adapt  the 
instruction  to  them ;  but  class  teaching  approx- 
imates to  individual  teaching  in  proportion  as 
the  classification  is  so  accurate  as  to  bring  to- 
gether und^r  the  influence  of  the  teacher  pupils 
of  a  like  grade  of  attainments,  and  of  similar 
disposition,  teini)erament,  and  mental  constitu- 
tion. Of  course,  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  in 
daasiflcation  is  ordinarily  impossible  ;  but  this 
is  the  ideal  standard  to  which  the  teacher  should 
always  endeavor  to  approximate  in  organizing 
the  classes  of  his  school. 

A  proper  limit  an  to  the  size  of  classes  should 
be  carefully  observed.  This  is  difficult  to  fix 
by  the  statement  of  any  particular  number,  since 
the  number  of  pupils  that  may  be  properly 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  a  single  teacher 
will  vary  with  the  age  and  character  of  the  pu- 
pils, the  evenness  of  tlie  grade,  and  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  teacher  himself.  When  the 
number  is  between  50  and  1 00,  or  over,  as  it 
sometimes  is  in  the  large  city  schools,  of  course 
no  proper  result  can  he  effected.  ''In  a  lai^ 
class/*  says  Reirl  (PrLnripha  of  Educjition), 
"  each  of  whom  seldom,  and  at  l)est  only  for  a 
short  time,  receives  individually  any  attention 
from  the  ti»Acher,  the  progress  is  slow,  the  facul- 
ties little  developed,  and  the  education  altogether 
very  imperfect."  The  danger  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  indiscriminate  treatment  of  pu- 
pils of  different  characteristics  has  been  often 
referred  to  by  experienced  educators.  ITius,  we 
find  in  a.  work  designed  to  aid  practical  teachers, 
the  following  important  admonitions  :  ''In  every 
class,  however  well  graded,  the  pupils  will  differ 
much  in  age,  health,  mental  capacity,  and  home 
advantages.  A  correct  and  judicious  classifica- 
tion will  reduce  this  ineq^uality  to  a  minimum  ; 
but  there  will  still  remain  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  discrimination,  care,  and  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  class-teacher.  The  lessons  should, 
in  all  respects,  be  adapted  to  the  average  ability 
of  the  pupils  of  the  class ;  but,  even  beyond  this, 
some  allowance  will  often  have  to  be  made  in  th3 
case  of  pupils  of  quite  inferior  mental  cai^acity 
or  opportunities  for  home  studies ;"  and  further, 
"  Teachers  are  e8i)ecially  admonished  to  he  con- 
siderate toward  pupils  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
an  over-excitable  brain  and  nervous  system,  or  in 
temporary  ill  health.  Many  children  of  this  class 
are  precocuoiw  in  mental  ai^tivity  and  exceedingly 
ambitious  to  excel ;  and  the  greatest  (^are  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  them  from  injuring  themselves 
by  an  inofiliiiate  devotion  to  l>ooks  and  study." 
(See  llmr  to  Tench,  N.  V.,  1873.)  The  compar- 
ative advantages  and  disadvantages  of  home  (in- 
dividual) instruction,  ami  school  ^lass)  instruc- 
tion are  quite  fully  discussed  in  Isaac  Taylor's 
Home  Ed  neat  inn,  "A  principal  and  necessary 
distinction."  he  remarks,  **  l)etween  the  two  sys- 
tems is  this,  that  while,  in  the  one,  all  methods 
of  instruction  and  modes  of  training  are  or  may 
be,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  mlapted  to  the 
faculties,  tastes,  and  probable  destination  of  the 
pupils  singly,  and  may  be  acconunodated  to  the 
individual  ability  of  each ;  in  the  other  system. 


that  is  to  say  at  school,  it  is  the  mass  of  minds 
only,  or  some  few  general  classes,  at  the  best,  that 

can  be  thought  of And  yet  even  this  undistin- 

guishin^  mechanism,  which  is  proper  to  a  school, 
and  which  carries  all  before  it  with  a  sort  of 
blind  force,  is  in  itself,  in  some  respects,  a  good: 
and  if  some  are  the  victims  of  it,  to  others  it  may 
be  beneficial.  There  are  children  who  are  not 
to  be  advanced  at  all,  except  by  the  means  of 
a  mechanical  momentum ;  and  such  might  well 
be  sent  from  home  to  school,  on  this  sole  account, 
that  they  will  then  be  carried  roimd  on  the  ir- 
resistible wheel-work  of  school  order. . . .  But  al- 
though in  a  large  school,  even  when  broken  up 
into  classes,  little  regard  can  equitably  be  paid 
to  individual  peculiarities  of  faculty  or  taste, 
the  principle  wnich  is  characteristic  of  home  edu- 
cation, may  readily  be  extended  to  schools  not 
much  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  numerous  fam- 
ily. In  fact,  it  is  only  the  ixirsonal  ability  of  the 
teac^her,  his  tact,  his  intelligence,  and  his  assi- 
duity, that  can  fix  the  limits  within  which  the 
principle  of  adaptation  may  be  made  to  take  ef- 
fect." The  number  of  pupils  that  should  be 
placed  in  a  class  is,  thereiore.  a  matter  requiring 
the  utmost  exercise  of  goofl  judgment,  taking 
cognizance  of  all  attending  cireumstances. 

what  should  constitute  the  hnsis  (f  classifica- 
tion is  also  a  matter  requiring  a  careful  consider- 
ation. The  several  grades  of  the  course  of  study 
should,  of  course,  be  exactly  defined,  and  all  the 
subjects,  or  parts  of  subject,  prescribed,  should 
be  carefully  adjusted,  so  that  the  various  require- 
ments of  the  grade  may  be  accomplished  simul- 
taneously, and  a  due  proficiency  in  each  may 
constitute  the  basis  of  distribution  or  promotion 
at  every  reorganization  of  the  classes.  Still,  let 
the  adjustment  be  as  nice  as  practicable,  some 
diversity  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  period 
of  instruction.  One  pupil,  for  example,  will 
have  made  good  pro^pness  m  arithmetic,  but  very 
little  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  etc.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  ?  If  the  average  progress  is 
taken,  pupils  of  such  unequal  attainments  in 
particular  studies  may  be  brought  together,  that 
the  teacher  will  find  it  impossible  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  one  portion  of  the  class  without  neglect- 
ing the  other,  or  ^ill  be  obliged  to  divide  his 
class  into  sub-gnules,  and  thus  sacrifice  much 
time  in  attending  to  each  8e[>arately.  This  dif- 
ficulty is  often,  measurably,  obviated  by  selecting 
some  one  branch  of  instruction,  as  arithmetic, 
and  basuig  the  classification  upon  the  pupils*  at- 
tainments in  this  subject,  working  constantly 
thereafter  to  bring  the  pupils,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  up  to  the  same  standard  in  other  sub- 
jects. 

Whether  a  school  is  best-  taught  by  classes  or 
by  subjects,  is  a  question  that  has  received  much 
attention  from  educators ;  that  is  to  say,  whether 
each  teacher  shall  instruct  a  particular  class  in 
all  the  branches  of  study  which  the  pupils  are 
required  to  pursue :  or  whether  each  class  shall 
be  taught  in  succession  by  several  teachers,  each 
one  taking  a  )>articular  subject  or  class  of  sulv 
jects.      Inc  diversity  of    attainments,    mental 
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tastes,  and  special  skill  among  teachers,  would 
seem  to  dictate  the  subject  system  rather  than 
the  class  system ;  since,  were  certain  branches  as- 
signed as  a  specialty  to  each  teacher,  there  would 
be  more  time  for  the  careful  study  by  the 
teacher,  not  only  of  the  branches  themselves,  but 
of  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  them ;  and,  of 
course,  better  work  would  neoefarily  be  done. 
Other  considerations,  however,  seem  partiaUy  or 
wholly  to  neutralize  this  apparent  advantage. 
The  success  of  a  teacher,  especially  of  young  pu- 
pils, depends  upon  his  thorough  knowled^  of 
their  disposition,  and  aLso  uix)n  their  famiharity 
with  his  characteristics ;  and  this  knowledge  it 
would  be  difficult  to  acquire  if  the  teacher  were 
required  to  spend  but  a  short  time  with  each 
class,  and  his  means  of  acquiring  it  were  dis- 
tributed over  a  number  of  classes.  Some  edu- 
cators, however,  take  a  view  directly  opposed  to 
this.  "  If  the  pupil,"  says  Wickereham,  **recite 
always  to  the  same  teacher,  he  may  become  fa- 
miliar with  certain  lines  of  thought,  but  he  will 
most  likely  be  confined  to  them.  He  might  be 
trained  by  a  more  unvaried  discipline,  but  it 
is  a  discipline  in  one  direction.  He  becomes  im- 
bued with  his  teacher's  peculiar  opinions,  ac- 
quires his  manners,  and  is  apt  to  create  a  little 
world  in  which  his  teacher  is  the  reigning  sover- 
eign and  himself  the  most  conspicuous  citizen  of 
the  realm.  It  is  much  better  for  all  pupils  to 
have  different  teachers,  with  different  tastes,  tal- 
ents, and  opinions ;  but  it  is  very  im|x)rtant  that 
this  should  be  the  case  with  advanced  pupils." 
Nevertheless,  it  has  generally  been  found  that 
much  better  discipline, — a  firmer  control,  prevails 
in  schools  conducted  under  the  class-teaching 
plan  than  in  those  taught  on  the  subject  or  de- 
partmental system ;  and,  consequently,  the  for- 
mer is  the  prevalent  mode  of  organization  in 
laige  public  schools.  In  district  or  private 
schools  consisting  of  but  few  pupils,  and  in  insti- 
tutions of  a  higher  grade,  as  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  the  other  system  is  in- 
variably, and  of  course  necessarily,  employed. 

InsteEul  of  requiring  aU  the  members  of  a  class 
to  study  the  same  branches,  some  schools  are  so 
omnized  that  pupils  recite  different  studies  in 
different  classes.  This  method  has  sometimes 
been  denominated  a  loose  (^Uissificathn.  It  en-  ' 
courages  unequal  attainments,  the  pupil  being  ' 
stimubted  to  do  his  best  in  each  study  without  ' 
any  regard  to  his  progress  in  other  studies.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  great  disadvantage.  Besides,  it 
requires  a  constant  change  of  classes  in  the 
working  of  the  school,  and,  consequently,  makes 
the  discipline  more  difficult.  "I  recommend," 
says  Wickersham  (School  Economi/),  **a  close 
claasification,  with  such  departures  from  it  as 
overruling  circumstances  may  make  expedient." 
—See  Wells,  Graded  Schools  (X.  Y.,  1862); 
WiCKERSHAM,  Scliool  Ecoiiotny  (Phil.,  1864); 
Isaac  Taylor,  Home  Educfttion  (London  and 
N.  Y.,  1836) ;  Le  Vaux,  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching  (Toronto.  1875). 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES,  a  term  denoting 
the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  j 


literatures.  The  word  dassical  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  dassicuSi  that  is,  relating  to 
the  classes  of  the  Roman  people,  especialfy  to 
the  first  class,  llie  best  authors  known  to  the 
Ilomans.  both  Latin  and  Greek,  were  rated  as 
class ici,  that  i3,  <^  tite  first  doss,  or  classics.  The 
expression  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
standard  authors  of  any  nation,  but  it  is  chiefly 
applied,  as  it  was  originally,  to  the  standard  Latin 
and  Greek  writers. 

The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  occupies  a  very 
prominent  jmrt  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world,  and  still  constitutes 
a  principal  branch  of  instruction  in  institutions 
of  the  middle  and  higher  grades.  The  Romanic 
coimtries,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  in 
which  new  languages  gradually  and  slowly  arose 
out  of  a  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  the  native  lan- 
guages, naturally  retained  the  Latin  as  their 
exclusive  literary  language.  In  the  Germanic 
world,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  was  no  less  indis- 
pensable, on  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
churches  witli  the  see  of  Rome.  The  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  the  ecclesiastical  literature  in 
general,  were  only  accessible  in  T^tin ;  and,  as 
none  of  the  native  languages  had  a  literature, 
Latin  was  the  only  key  to  the  scanty  amount  of 
information  which,  at  that  time,  was  attainable. 
In  the  cathedral,  collegiate,  and  convent  schools 
of  the  middle  ages,  Latin  was  not  only  a  subject 
of  study,  but  also  the  vehicle  of  instruction. 
Charlemagne,  in  the  schools  founded  by  him, 
promoted  the  study  not  only  of  Latin,  but  also 
of  (jlreek.  His  example,  however,  found  little 
imitation ;  and,  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Greek  was  taught  in  but  few  of  the 
schools  of  western  Europe,  and  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  was  quite  rare.  Though  it  was  the 
official  language  of  the  Church,  the  acquaintance 
of  the  great  majority  of  priests  with  it  appears 
to  have  been  very  imperfect.  The  growing  op- 
position to  scholasticism  awakened  a  new  inter- 
est in  the  Latin  classics ;  and,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Teamed 
Byzantine  Emmanuel  Chiysoloraa  taught  Greek 
in  Italy,  the  study  of  the  Greek  laugua^  and 
literature  spread  throughout  western  Europe. 
The  Reformation,  while  it  favored  the  use  of 
the  native  languages  in  preference  to  the  Latin, 
for  divine  worship,  encouraged  the  study  of 
the  Latin  classics  in  opposition  to  the  writings 
of  the  representatives  of  medijeval  scholasticism. 
At  tlie  same  time,  a  great  impulse  was  given 
to  the  study  of  Greek,  since  the  Protestant 
churches  uiged  a  thorough  study  of  the  (ireek 
Testament,  in  preference  to  the  Vulgate.  In  the 
Protestant  as  well  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  the  I^tin  remained  the  usual  medium 
of  literary  productions,  and  thus  Latin  classics 
continued  to  be  a  very  important  ^nt  in  the 
education  of  the  European  nations.  The  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  wjread 
of  utilitarian  tendencies,  which  found  a  distin- 
puished  representative  in  the Phikmlhropin,\edi, 
111  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  a  considerable  restriction  of  Latin,  in  all 
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schools  of  a  lower  grade,  and  to  a  fierce  controversy 
in  r^^ard  to  the  propriety  of  classical  studies,  in 
general,  in  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed 
for  schools  of  a  higher  erade.  This  controversy 
is  not  yet  ended ;  and  me  relative  importance  of 
these  studies,  as  compared  with  other  subjects  of 
instruction,  is  still  greatly  disputed.  I'he  op- 
position to  the  x>romineuce  wmch  was  formerly 
accorded  to  classical  studies  in  colleges,  gymna- 
siums, and  similar  schools,  lias  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful, that  the  course  of  instruction  in  all  schools 
of  this  grade,  now  embraces  subjects  formerly  ex- 
cluded ;  and,  moreover,  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade  have  been  organized,  in  which  classical 
studies  are  either  entirely  excluded,  or  reduced 
to  a  secondary  or  auxiliaiy  position.  A  lai^ 
number  of  ^Vincrican  colleges  and  imiversities 
have  arranged,  in  addition  to  the  fuU  cla^ical 
course,  a  scientific  course,  from  which  Greek  is 
always  and  Latin  cenerally  excluded;  and  the 
large  patronage  which  this  arrangement  has 
attracted  presents,  of  course,  a  very  strong  in- 
ducement for  all  colleges  to  yield  to  what  apiiears 
to  be  a  general  demand.  In  Germany,  a  sharp 
controversy  is  still  i)ending  on  the  question 
whether  the  state  government  should  confer 
upon  the  real  schools  in  which  either  Greek  or 
classical  studies,  in  general,  are  excluded,  the 
right  of  conferring  certificates  of  maturity  for 
the  university.  On  the  part  of  those  who  de- 
mand that  classical  studies  should  be  retained  as 
a  prominent  and  essential  part  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation, it  is  argued  that  the  organic  structure  of 
the  Latin  and  (ireek  languages  is  more  nearly 
perfect  than  that  of  any  other  language,  and  that, 
by  the  great  diversity  of  their  mflections,  they 
express  more  fully  and  exactly  all  the  various 
and  minute  modifications  of  thought.  The  fact 
that  they  are  no  longer  living  languages,  is  urge<l 
as  an  advantage;  because,  being  complete  oi^gan- 
isms,  they  afford  a  better  means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline than  the  modern  languages,  wliich  are 
continually  undergoing  important  changes.  The 
mutual  relation  of  the  two  classical  languages  is 
represented  as  such  that  they  supplement  each 
other,  the  Latin  beii^  more  artistic,  rhetorical, 
and  pathetic ;  while  the  Greek  bears,  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  impress  of  naturalness,  refinement, 
and  freedom.  The  literatures  of  Rome  and  Greece 
are  regarded  as  no  less  indispensable  than  their 
languages.  IVanslations,  it  is  claimed,  will  never 
succeed  in  reproducing  all  the  excellencies  of  a 
literary  master[)iece ;  and  the  standard  works 
of  classic  literature  are  moilels  of  such  perfection, 
that,  like  the  ancient  works  of  plastic  art,  they  are 
sure  to  remain  for  all  time  the  instrumentality 
for  teaching  those  who  aspire  to  a  higher  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  country,  in  either  Europe 
or  America,  which,  for  its  intellectual  develop- 
■  j  ment,  has  not  leaned  on  the  pillars  of  the  I^tm 
and  Greek  classics,  and  a  normal  and  continuous 
growth  of  our  mo<.lem  literatures  is  not  (conceiv- 
able, without  an  unintemii)ted  ctmnection  with 
the  chief  sources  of  oiu*  intelliHitual  life.  This 
connection  is  necessary  for  all  branches  of  science ; 
for  spme,  as  theology,  philosophy,  philology,  law. 


and  medicine,  it  will  obviously  appear  so  indis- 
pensable that  no  student  of  any  of  these  sciences 
will  ever  think  of  disputing  it. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  m  an  address  delivered  in 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  on  his  inaugura- 
tion as  rector,  strongly  expressed  his  preference 
for  clasfiical  studies  as  compared  with  modem 
languages.  "  llie  only  languages,"  he  says,  ''and 
the  omy  literature  to  which  I  would  allow  a 
place  in  the  regular  curriculum,  are  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  to  these  I  would 
preserve  the  position  in  it  which  they  at  present 
occupy."  The  superiority  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  over  any  other,  ancient  or  modem,  is 
thus  explained  by  Mr.  Mill :  ''The  principles  and 
rules  of  grammar  are  the  means  oy  which  the 
forms  of  language  are  made  to  correspond  with 
the  universal  fonus  of  thought.  The  distinctions 
between  the  various  parts  of  speech,  between 
the  cases  of  nouns,  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs, 
the  functions  of  particles,  are  distinctions  in 
thought,  not  merely  in  words..  Single  nouns  and 
verbs  express  objects  and  events,  many  of  wliich 
can  be  cognized  by  the  senses ;  but  the  modes  of 
putting  nouns  and  verbs  together,  express  the 
relations  of  objects  and  events  which  can  be 
cognized  only  by  the  intellect ;  and  each  different 
mode  corresponds  to  a  different  relation.  The 
structure  of  every  sentence  is  a  lesson  in  logic. 
The  various  rules  of  syntax  oblige  us  to  dis- 
tinguish l)et^'een  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
proix)sition,  between  the  agent,  the  action,  and 
the  thing  acted  upon ;  to  mark  when  an  idea  is 
intended  to  modity  or  qualify,  or  merely  to  unite 
with  some  other  idea;  what  assertions  are 
categorical,  what  only  conditional ;  whether  the 
intention  is  to  express  similarity  or  contrast,  to 
make  a  plurality  of  assertions  conjunctively  or 
disjunctively ;  what  portions  of  a  sentence, 
though  grammatically  complete  with  them- 
selves, are  mere  members  or  subordinate  parts 
of  the  assertion  made  by  the  entire  sentence. 
Such  things  form  the  subject-matter  of  universal 
grammar ;  and  the  languages  which  teach  it  best 
are  those  which  have  the  most  definite  rules,  and 
which  provide  distinct  forms  for  the  greatest 
number  of  distinctions  in  thought — so  that  if  we 
fail  to  attend  precisely  and  accurately  to  any  of 
those,  we  cannot  avoid  committing  a  solecism  in 
language.  In  these  qualities,  the  classical  lan- 
guages have  an  incomparable  superiority  over 
every  modem  language,  and  over  all  languages, 
d^ad  or  Uviiig,  which  have  a  literature  worth  be- 
ing generally  studied."  Mr.  Mill  also  claims  that 
"the  pre-eminence  of  the  ancients  in  purely  liter- 
ary excellence — in  perfection  of  form — ^is  not 
disputed,  that  their  composition,  like  their  sculp- 
ture, has  been  to  the  greatest  artists  an  example, 
to  be  looked  up  to  with  hopeless  arlmiration.  but 
of  an  inappreciable  value,  as  a  light  on  high, 
guiding  their  own  endeavor." 

'ITie  Hon.  William  K.  ( Gladstone,  who  as  a  clas- 
sical scholar  has  few,  if  any,  equals  among  the. 
great  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
strongly  maintaiiLS  the  hereditary  claims  of  chis- 
sical  studies  to  a  prominent  position  in  a  modem 
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curriculum  for  secondaiy  and  superior  schools. 
He  denies  the  right  of  natural  science,  modem 
languages,  modem  history,  or  other  studies,  to  a 
parallel  or  equal  jposition.  "  Their  true  position," 
he  says,  '^  is  ancillary,  and  as  ancillary  it  ought  to 
be  limited  or  restrained,  without  scruple,  as  much 
as  a  re^rd  to  the  paramount  matter  of  education 
may  dictate The  modem  European  civiliza- 
tion, from  the  middle  ages  downwards,  is  the 
compound  of  two  great  factors,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  Greek  (and 
in  a  secondary  degree  the  Roman)  discipline  for 
his  mind  and  intellect.  St.  Paul  is  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  is,  in  his  own  person,  a  sym- 
bol of  this  great  wedding.  The  place,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Aristotle  and  I^to  in  Christian  edu- 
cation is  not  arbitrary,  nor  in  principle  mutable. 
The  materials  of  what  we  call  classical  training 
were  prepared  in  order  that  it  might  become  not 
a  mere  adjunct,  but  (in  mathematical  phrase)  the 
complement  of  Christianity  in  its  application  to 
the  culture  of  the  human  being,  as  a  being 
formed  both  for  this  world  and  the  .^orld  to 
come.** 

In  the  conflict  between  the  advocates  of  clas- 
sical studies  in  our  higher  schools  and  their 
opponents,  the  former  generally  take  the  ground 
that  Latin  and  Greek,  both  the  languages  and 
the  literatures,  supplement  each  other,  ^\^lere 
a  comparison  between  the  two  is  made,  the  pref- 
erence is  generally  given  to  the  Latin,  partly 
because  the  knowlSge  of  Latin  granmiar  is 
supposed  to  be  of  superior  utility,  and  partly 
with  a  view  to  the  fact,  that  Latin  is  not  only 
the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  Latin  clas- 
sics, but,  for  a  long  period,  has  been  the  universal 
lan^piage  of  Chn^ndom ;  and  also  because  the 
Latm  works,  since  the  restoration  of  letters, 
are  in  themselves  of  considerable  value  for  the 
knowledge  of  every  kind  which  they  afford,  even 
to  this  day,  many  valuable  works  being  published 
in  that  langusj^.  The  Greek  language,  too,  is 
by  no  means  without  its  champions ;  and,  though 
none  of  them  would  venture  to  disparage  tne 
study  of  Latin,  they  n^ard  the  Greek  as  the 
superior  representative  of  classic  antiquity.  (See 
Latin,  and  Greek.) 

The  method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  clas- 
sical languages  and  literatures  must,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  object  or  purpose  for  which 
thej  are  taught  or  studied.  In  some  schools,  the 
Btuay  of  these  languages  ^particularly  Latin)  has 
been  adopted  for  the  sole  or  chief  purpose  of 
showing  their  relation  to  the  English  language, 
and  of  giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  English  words  derived  from  them.  Where 
this  is  the  exclusive  object,  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  time  will  be  found  sufficient  for  this 
study.  In  classical  schools,  colleges,  g3rmna8ia, 
etc.,  classical  studies  are  generally  pursued  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  developing  the 
mental  faculties,  and  introducing  the  student  to 
the  literary  treasures  of  which  they  are  the  keys. 
It  is  obvioudy  of  the  apreatest  importance,  that 
the  teadier  should  be  fully  conscious  of  the  pre- 
dae  aim  that  is  to  be  attained,  and  that  the  pu- 


pils themselves  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
made  to  understand  the  objects  and  advantages 
of  the  study.  The  first  reading  exercises  wUl,  of 
course,  serve  chiefly  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  grammatical  rules ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  imder- 
stands  the  pecuhar  structure  of  the  language,  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  unveil,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, what  is  beautiful  and  excellent  in  the  das- 
sic  authors  selected  for  study.  Both  translation 
and  explanation  should  aim  not  only  at  increas- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  gram- 
mar, but  at  the  training  of  the  mind  to  compre- 
hend, to  appreciate,  and  to  admire  these  beauties 
and  excellencies.  The  finer  parts  of  a  classic 
author  will,  of  course,  nxjuire  the  greatest  and 
most  concentrated  attention  of  the  pupil ;  and, 
therefore,  the  greatest  possible  exclusion  of  mere 
grammatical  explanations.  It  is  evident  that 
none  but  teachers  of  the  best  skill  and  attain- 
ments are  competent  to  give  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. The  college  graduate  who  has  iust  com- 
pleted his  course,  however  well  he  may  have  been 
taught,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  the  impres- 
sion, and  accomplish  the  success,  by  his  teaching, 
which  can  only  spring  from  a  professor  of  ripe 
schularsliip,  cultivate  taste,  and  experience  m 
giving  instruction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  clas- 
sical studies  have  suffered  in  repute  as  the  agen- 
cies of  a  higher  education,  by  the  mechanical 
methods  employed  by  teachers.  The  letter,  and 
not  the  spirit,  has  been  taught ;  and  the  conse- 
(][uence  has  been,  that  the  perusal  of  the  sub- 
limest  masterpieces  of  ancient  history,  oratoiy, 
and  poetry  has  commonly  degenerated  into  the 
study  of  petty  grammatical  subtleties,  only  puz- 
zling the  mind  of  the  student  without  informing 
or  elevating  it.  Next  in  importance  to  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  teachers,  is  the  selection  of 
proper  text-books,  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
results  in  this  department  of  instruction.  The 
books  at  first  needed  by  every  pupil  are  a  gram- 
mar, a  dictionary,  and  books  for  translation, 
llie  grammars  and  dictionaries  used  should  be 
those  specially  prepared  for  pupils;  for  the 
wants  of  pupils  are  different  from  those  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  As  regards  the  editions 
of  classic  authors,  some  teachers  prefer  texts  with 
notes,  others  those  without  notes.  In  the  former 
case,  the  notes  should  be  exclusively  calculated 
to  promote  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  a  clear  imderstanding  of  uie  writer's  mean- 
ing, llie  use  of  translations  is  generally  dis- 
couraged by  teachers;  though  aU  know,  that 
"ponies"  are  great  favorites  with  students. 
Tnere  are  some  educators  who  regard  a  judicious 
use  of  translations  as  not  only  not  hurtful,  but 
commendable.  When  a  knowledge  not  only  of 
the  classic  language,  but  also  of  its  literature  is 
desired,  the  use  of  the  entire  work  of  an  author  is 
preferable  to  that  of  selections,  such  as  are  found 
m  reading-books.  An  introduction,  giving  the 
pupil  information  in  regard  to  the  auOior  of  the 
work,  facilitates  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
work  itself,  and  increases  the  pupil's  interest. 
Geographical  and  historical  ex{^nations  should 
be  given  wherever  they  are  needed.    The  trans- 
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latKNis  should  be  at  first  literal,  but  should,  in- 
Tariably,  be  converted  into  good  English,  and 
should  reproduce,  as  much  as  possible,  the  excel- 
lencies, as  well  as  interpret  the  meaning,  of  the 
original.  Of  course,  the  pupil  should  not  be  dia- 
oouraged  by  too  harsh  and  minute  a  criticism  of 
his  efforts.  Minor  faults  should,  at  first,  be  passed 
over,  and  the  pupil's  mind  graduaUy  trained  to 
facility,  accuracy,  and  elegance  of  expression. 

See  H.  Barnard,  Siuiiies  and  Conduct  (Hart- 
ford, 1873),  ffiving  the  views  of  Byron,  Chatham, 
Donaldson.  De  Quincey,  Froude,  Gladstone,  Iler- 
schel,  Hodgson,  Locke,  Lowe,  Macaulay.  Marti- 
neau,  Mill,  Milton,  Niebuhr,  Southey,  Temple, 
Tyndall,  Vauglian,  and  Wliewell,  respecting  das- 
aacal  studies;  Hodgson,  Ciasm'cal  Instruction:  Its 
Use  and  Abuse  (London,  1854);  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, Classical  Scholarship  ami  Classical  Learn- 
ing (London,  1 856) ;  R  Raucuenstein,  Die  Zeitge- 
mdssheil  der  alien  Sprachen  in  unsern  Gymna- 
sien  (Aarau,  1850);  Beneke,  Erziehungs-  und 
Unterrichtslehre,  2d  vol.  (3d  edit.,  Berlin,  18(54); 
Thaulow,  GynviasiaUPddagogik  (Kiel,  1858); 
Laas, Gymwtsium  und  Realschule  (Berlin,  1875). 

CLASSICS,  CHRISTIAN,  or  Christiaxi 
Greek  and  Latin  Writers.  The  ideas  and  life 
of  pagan  Greece  had  been  expressed  and  beauti- 
fiea,  and  the  growth  of  pagan  genius  had  ceased 
in  (ireece  before  the  coming  of  C'hrist.  ITie  Greek 
language  remained  to  enibody  the  new  ideas  of 
Chnstianity ;  the  expression  of  them  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
earliest  Cnristian  Greek.  These  ideas  rapidly 
affected  all  serious  thought.  A  long  succession 
of  Christian  Greek  writers  followed,  many  of 
admirable  eloquence,  more  of  wonderful  subtlety 
and  learning,  —  apologists,  preachers,  commen- 
tators, historians,  philosophers,  and  poets.  The 
Greek  language,  meantime,  was  most  carefully 
studied  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
changed  very  slowly. 

The  center  of  controlling  thought  and  genius 
early  moved  westward.  There  had  been  an 
after-growth  of  pagan  literature  at  Rome ;  but, 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  Africa  became 
the  nurse  of  genius,  and  Cliristianity  its  inspira- 
tion. Minutius  Felix,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  (Jom- 
modian,  Amobius,  Lactantius,  and  Augustine 
appeared  in  rapid  succession.  The  Latin  language 
expanded  and  strengthened,  to  express  the  new 
ideas  and  life.  An  ori^nal  Roman  poetry  for 
the  first  time  appeared,  new  in  its  form  and 
thoujfht,  and  living  on  the  lips  of  the  people. 
A  new  mythology  of  the  saints  displac^  the 
heathen  deities.  History  was  rewritten,  phi- 
losophy drawn  to  new  and  higher  applications, 
Christianity  became  tlie  relij?ion  of  the  state, 
and  tlie  services  of  the  church,  the  canon  law, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  were  in  Latin 
throughout  the  AVestem  world.  At  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  mingling  of 
barbarians  with  Romans  changed  the  spoken 
dialects  of  the  common  people  so  much  that  they 
are  called  new  languages, — Italian,  French,  Span- 
ish, and  the  like.  But  the  priests  and  lawyers 
and  scholars  continued  to  read,  write,  and  speak 


Latin;  and,  when  learning  revived,  the  book 
Latin  was  carefully  cultivated.  All  important 
works  in  science  or  learning  were  written  in  it» 
and  also  much  literature.  I'his  practice  continued 
till  recent  times.  Bacon.  Mikon,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  used  it,  and  critical  commentaries  on 
ancient  authors  are  still  often  written  in  Latin. 

llie  earliest  Cliristian  Latin  differed  little 
from  the  heathen  Latin ;  but,  after  it  ceased  to 
be  folk  speech,  the  free  use  of  the  living  idioms  of 
feeling  was  graduallv  lost,  and  the  number  and 
precision  of  its  technical  terms  immensely  in- 
creased. The  late  Latin  follows  the  general 
rules  of  ancient  Latin  grammar  more  closely 
than  did  the  ancients  themselves,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  most  perfect  language  which  ever  existed* 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  cultivated, 
for  precision,  brevity,  and  perspicuity  in  dealing 
with  its  own  range  of  subjects. 

The  early  Christians  detested  and  feared  the 
pagan  religion  and  manners,  and  the  literature 
m  which  they  are  made  alluring.  The  pagan 
books  were  often  destroyed,  and  the  Christian 
authors  displaced  them  almost  entirely.  Through 
the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ^>s,  the  wo»j3 
of  the  Christian  writers  were  almost  the  sole 
reading,  and  the  study  of  them  and  their  lan- 
guage, almost  the  sole  learning,  of  western  Eu- 
rope. At  the  pagan  renaissance,  the  admirers 
of  the  older  heauien  writers  claimed  for  them 
the  place  of  honor ;  and  heated  contests  were 
waged  between  the  advocates  of  the  Christian 
and  the  heathen  Latin,  which  ended  in  a  victory 
for  the  heathen,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
pafflin  authors  as  the  text-books  for  the  study 
of  liatin  and  Greek  in  the  schools  of  £urope. 

Ilie  great  (christian  writers  have  always  been 
the  deUght  of  Christian  scholars ;  and  no  long 
period  has  ever  passed  without  expressions  of 
regret  from  eminent  educators,  that  the  best  years 
of  youth  should  be  spent  in  mastering  the  de- 
tails of  heathen  life,  and  dwelling  on  the 
thoughts  of  heathen  heroes  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bible  and  Christian  heroes ;  and  it  has  been 
yielded  to  by  many,  only  on  account  of  the  train- 
ing to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  which  were  thought  to  be  found 
only  in  the  heathen  books.  But  Christians  also 
have  written  Greek  and  Latin  well.  All  the 
grammatical  forms  are  preserved,  and  used  in 
uieir  works  according  to  the  rules  of  our  gram- 
mars. Whatever  is  to  be  gained  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  synthetic  language,  and  from  strange 
modes  of  expression,  may  be  had  from  studying 
them ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  student  may 
imbibe  from  their  perusal  the  noblest  thoughts. 
The  modem  science  of  language  has  changed  the 
estimate  placed  on  classic  jwriods,  and  it  now 
teaches  the  recognition  of  many  admirable  lan- 
guages, and  tlie  study  of  all  diaJects  and  periods 
in  their  relation  to  thought  and  history ;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  no  other  thought  or  history  is 
so  interesting  or  so  important  as  that  embodied 
in  Cluistian  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  these 
diould,  therefore,  have  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
linguistic  studies  of  our  universities. 
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The  knowledge  of  Christian  Latin  espedallj 
is  necessary  to  all  original  researches  into  the 
history  of  modem  civilization  and  of  modern 
philosophy,  since  the  early  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  their  laws,  charters,  diplomas,  and 
treaties,  the  councils  of   the  church,  and  the 
works  of  the  founders  of  modern  science,  are  all 
written  in  it.    It  is  also  essential  to  original 
researches  into  the  history  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages; the  peculiarities  of  etymology,  syntax, 
and  orthography,  are  to  be  explainecTfrom  the 
later  Latin,  for  the  most  part.    The  history  of 
modem  literature,  the  spirit  emerging  in  the 
works  of  the  early  masters,  like  Csechnon,  Dante, 
and  Milton,  is  to  be  understood  onljr  by  the 
study  of  the  Latin  fathers.    From  considerations 
like  these,  the  fitness  of  these  writers  to  be  used  as 
text-books  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  has  lately 
been  strongly  urged,  and  attempts  are  making 
to  introduce  them  in  France  and  Austria.  In  the 
United  States,  there  has  always  been  a  consid- 
erable use  of  the  Historia  Sacra^  as  a  Latin 
book  for  beginners.    Two  editions  are  now  pub- 
lished:   Epitome  Historice  Sacroe,  L'Homond 
(Baltimore);  HisloriaSdcra  (Phila.).  A  consider- 
able part  of  it  is  also  included  in  Alle.v  and 
Grrenouqh's  Latin  Primer  ^Boston).   The  N^eio 
Testament,  in  Greek  and  Latm,  is  used  in  several 
editions  prepared  for  schools ;  also  the  Greek 
Testameniy  by  Spencer  (New  York);  and  Greek 
and  Lfitin,  by  Lecsden  (Phila.).  A  series  of  Chris- 
tian classics  in  Greek  and  Latin,  prepared  with 
notes,  like  the  common  text-books  for  our  schools 
and  ooUeges,  and  edited  by  F.  A.  March,  is  also 
appearing  in  New  York  under  the  name  of  The 
Juouglass  Series,  Mr.  Benjamin  Douglass  having 
given  a  fund  to  promote  the  publication,  and  to 
establish  the  study  in  Lafayette  College.    The 
following  have  appeared :  Latin  Ht/mfis,  Eiise- 
Inus,  AmenagoraSf  TertiiUian;  Justin  Martyr 
is  in  press,  Augustine  in  preparation,  and  others 
are  to  follow.    Other  books  which  may  be  used 
as  text-books,  are :  Sanctorum  Patrum  Opuscula 
$decta  ad  usum  prcesertim  studiosorum  theo- 
logice,  H.  Hurter  (Innspruck),   of    which    31 
volumes  had  appeared  m  1876.     Books  pre- 
pared for  the  French  schools:  Te^'tuilien,  Au- 
gustine, irasme,  Ph'es  de  F^glise  Latine,  Mor- 
ceaux  choisis  des  Ph'es  Grecs,  St.  Basile,  Gri- 
ffoire,  Chrysostome,  each  a  few  pages  with  little 
or  no  apparatus,  but  with  a  translation  added. 
There  are  stereotyped  texts  of  the  Confessions 
<f  St,  Augustine,  of  the  De  Sacerdotio  of  CJtry- 
tostom,  by  Tauchnitz,  (Leipsic);  of  Eusebiits  and 
Josephus  by  Teubxer  (Leipsic).  Accessible  trans- 
lations of  several  authors  are  in  The  Antenicene 
Fa/!^s,  Edinburgh;  Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Series, 
London ;  R(essler,  Biblioihek  der  Kirchenvdter 
in  Uebersetzungen  (Leipzig,  1776 — 86) ;   ThaI/- 
HOFEB,  Bibliothek  der  KirchenvcUer,    Auswahl 
der  vorzuglichsten  patristischen  Werke  in  deut- 
viher  Uehersetzung  (Kempten),  of  which,  up  to 
1876,  175  parts  have  appesued.      Great   Li- 
hraries  cf  me  Fathers  are  those  edited  by  Gal- 
lAKDi  (Venice,  1765 — 88),  and  by  J.  P.  Migne 
(Paris),  not  yet  complete.    Of  all  the  most  emi- 


nent authors  there  are  many  editions,  commen- 
taries, and  other  works  of  elucidation.  Students 
will  also  find  the  following  works  convenient: 
Lexicon  Manuale  ad  Scriptores  media  et  infimcB 
Latinitatis,  by  W.  H.  M.  D'Arnis  (Paris,  1866); 
Greek  Lexicon  from  146  B.  C.  to  1000  A.  D., 
by  E.  A.  Sophocles  (Boston,  1870). 

CLASSIFICATION.     See  Class. 

CliBVBLAND,  an  important  city  in  Ohio, 
being  the  second  in  the  state  in  population. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1870,  was  92,829  ; 
in  1876,  it  was  estimated  at  140,000. 

Educational  Histoiy. — The  general  assembly 
of  the  state,  as  early  as  1821.  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  school-districts,  the  election  of 
school  committees,  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  for 
school  puiT)06e8 ;  and,  in  1 825,  it  made  further 
provision  for  education.  The  act  of  incorporation, 
in  1836,  authorized  the  city  council  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  to  levy  a 
tax  of  not  more  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  the  pur* 
chase  of  sites  and  the  building  of  school-houses, 
and  one  mill  additional  for  the  support  of  a 
school  in  each  of  the  three  wards  of  tne  city,  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months  in  the  year. 
The  administration  of  school  affairs  was  vested 
in  a  board,  entitled  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
(Common  Schools,  appointed  by  the  city  council 
for  the  term  of  one  year.  In  1 859,  by  special 
legislation,  the  election  of  members  of  the  board 
of  education  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  one  member  being  elected  in  each  ward, 
and  one  half  of  the  wards  electing  annually.  The 
city  council,  however,  still  retained  its  control  of 
the  finances;  but  it  was  required  to  "provide 
and  support  such  number  and  grade  of  schools, 
in  said  city,  as  may  be  necessary  to  furnish  a 
good  common-school  education  to  all  the  children 
residing  therein",  and  to  "support  two  high 
schools.''  In  1868,  a  law  was  passed  removing 
all  restraints  on  the  part  of  the  city  council  from 
the  boanl  of  education,  except  that  the  purchase 
of  sites  and  the  erection  of  school-buildings  were 
made  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the  council. 
In  1837 — 8,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  schools  was  only  840  ;  and  there  were  only  6 
schools.  In  1850 — 51,  there  were  32  teachers 
employed;  the  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools 
was  1650  ;  and  the  number  enrolled,  2,304,  out  of 
a  school  population  of  6,742.  In  1860 — 61,  the 
school  population  was  14,625;  enrollment,  5,081; 
average  daily  attendance,  3,962,  with  83  teachers. 
In  1870 — 71,  the  school  population  had  increased 
to  34,.544;  enrollment,  13,184;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 8,174,  with  188  teachers. — In  1846,  a 
high  school  for  boys  was  opened  by  order  of  the  city 
council ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  department 
for  girls  was  established  in  the  same  school.  For 
two  years,  the  new  institution  met  with  much  op- 
position, it  being  "maintained  by  some  that  it 
was  illegal,  by  others  that  it  was  inexpedient", 
to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  for 
higher  education.  The  people,  however,  gave 
their  support  to  the  policy,  and  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  a  law  was    passed  authorizing  and 
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requiring  the  city  council  to  "establish  and 
maintain  a  high  school"  Since  that  time,  two 
other  high  schools  have  been  established — the 
West  High  School,  in  1864  ;  and  the  East  High 
School,  in  1872. — The  supervision  of  the  schools 
was,  in  1841,  vested  in  an  acting  manager  of  the 
public  schools,  who  was  a  memlx^r  of  the  board, 
and  its  secretary.  The  office  of  superintendent 
of  schools  was  created  in  1853,  and  has  been 
filled  as  follows :  Andrew  Freese,  1853 — 61 ; 
Luther  M.  Oviatt,  1861—3;  Anson  Smyth,  1863 
— 7;  Andrew  J.  IlickofF,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876),  from  1867.  This  officer  is  elected  by 
the  board  of  education  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  There  are,  besides,  three  associate  super- 
intendents, one  (a  female)  specially  for  primary 
schools. — ^The  chief  duties  of  the  superintend- 
ent are  to  supervise  the  work  of  instruction 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  visiting  the  schools 
as  often  as  possible,  noting  defects,  and  recom- 
mending measures  to  remove  them  ;  to  inspect 
the  school  buildings,  and  rcix)rt  on  their  condi- 
tion; and  to  fix  the  time  and  mode  of  the 
examination  of  schools.  Candidates  for  teach- 
ers* licenses  are  examined  by  a  board  of  six 
examiners,  appointed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation.— The  ScJiool  System  consists  of  a  normal 
school,  4  high  schools,  19  grammar  schools, 
and  15  primary  schools,  makmg  a  total  of  39 
schools.  These  schools  receive  all  children  six 
years  of  age  and  upward,  without  r^ard  to 
color.  There  are  four  courses  of  study  prescribed 
for  the  high  schools :  an  English  course,  of  3 
Years ;  a  German-English  course,  of  4  years;  a 
latJn-English  course,  of  4  years;  and  a  classical 
course,  of  4  years.  The  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  com- 
prises the  branches  usually  taught  in  common 
schools,  including  music,  orawing,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science.  German  is  taught  in 
most  of  the  schools  (introduced  in  1870).  All  the 
teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
both  principals  and  assistants,  are  females. 

School  Statistics. — The  following  items  are  re- 
ported for  the  year  1876 : 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 46,990 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled , . . . .  20,771 

Average  daily  attendance 14,069 

Number  of  teachers, 326 

Receipts  (1875) $497,174.67 

Expenditures  ( 1876) $356,095.24 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are  private 
schools  and  seminaries  in  considerable  number; 
also  German  and  English  schools,  and  de- 
nominational schools,  the  latter  including  several 
Boman  Catholic  institutions.  The  Cleveland 
Female  Seminary  is  an  institution  for  the  supe- 
rior instruction  of  women,  chartered  in  1853. 
St  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic institution,  was  founded  in  1849.  The 
Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College,  founded  in 
1856,  in  1874,  had  4  professors,  and  a  library  of 
3,000  volumes.  The  Qeveland  Medical  College, 
founded  in  1843,  had,  the  same  year,  15  in- 
structors, and  92  students;  there  is  also  a  col- 
1^;  connected  with  the  homoeopathic  hospital 


CLDSriQJTTt  (Or.  Kliyr^,  a  oonch  or  bed),  a 
French  word  used,  in  medideil  schools,  to  denote  an 
examination  or  treatment  of  patiento  by  medical 
or  surgical  professors  in  the  presence  of  their 
pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  in- 
struction ;  hence  the  term  clinical  instruction 
or  lectures,  because  originally  given  or  delivered 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sicL  (See  Medical 
Schools.) 

CLINTON',  Be  Witt,  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  American  statesmen,  of  deserved 
celebrity,  not  only  on  account  of  his  brilliant 
talents,  high  culture,  and  comprehensive  views, 
but  for  his  earnest  philanthropy  and  his  zealous 
efforts  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  He  was 
bom  at  Little  Britain,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March 
2.,  1769,  and  died  in  Albany,  Feb.  11.,  1828. 
After  graduating  at  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  with  great  distinction,  in  1786,  he  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788.  He 
also  entered  the  field  of  politics,  sustaining  the 
interests  and  principles  of  the  republican  party, 
of  which  his  uncle,  George  Clinton,  was  then  the 
leader  in  the  state  of  'Sew  York.  After  filling 
various  offices  under  the  latter  as  governor  of  the 
state,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  serving 
successively  in  the  assembly  and  m  the  senate,  and 
at  the  age  of  33  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  btates.  This  he  resigned 
to  assume  the  position  of  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  he  filled,  at  intervals,  for  ten 
years.  He  also  served  as  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state ;  and  his  advocacy  of  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  made  him  so 
popular,  that,  in  1816,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state,  virtually  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people ;  and  his  administration  was  contin- 
ued, with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  two 
years,  during  a  period  of  twelve  years.  His  wise 
and  comprehensive  measures,  particularly  in  be- 
half of  mtemal  improvements  and  common- 
school  education  in  the  state,  gave  him  a  wide 
popularity  and  fame ;  and,  in  1825,  he  partic- 
ipated in  a  grand  popular  celebration  on  the 
occasion  of  the  completion  of  his  greatest  meas- 
ure,— the  establishment  of  a  water  communi- 
cation between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  River. 
As  he  was  borne  in  a  barge  along^  that  magnifi- 
cent canal  (called  the  bh'ond  Srie  Canal)  he 
was  every-where  saluted  with  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  other  joyous  dem- 
onstrations. 

It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  dwell  here  upon 
his  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman  and  politician, 
but  to  refer  to  his  connection  with  the  cause  of 
education,  and  the  mighty  impulse  which  was 
given  to  it  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  his 
genius  and  public-spiritetl  exertions.  The  loim- 
uation  of  the  state  school  fund  had  already  been 
commenced;  but  nothing  had  been  done  for 
public  education  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
1805,  Clinton,  then  mayor  of  the  city,  joined 
with  several  distinguished  citizens  in  obtaining 
an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  Society  for  Estab- 
lishing a  FVee  School  in  the  city  of  New  Yorkt 
for  the  education  qf  such  poor  children  as  donot 
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heUmg  to,  or  are  iiof  provided  for  by^  ctny  re- 
ligious society ;  and  for  a  period  of  21  years, 
nofOL  1805  to  1826,  he  was  the  president  of  the 
socie^.  This  society  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Public  School  Society,  and  its  operations  fill 
a  large  space  in  the  educational  annals  of  the  city. 
In  1809,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
its  firet  large  school  (for  it  commenced  with  a 
few  poor  children,  in  a  single  room),  (>linton 
delivered  an  interesting  address,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  previous  work  of  the  society  in 
connection  with  the  lAncasterian  system,  in  the 
following  words :  "  When  I  i)erceive  that  many 
boys  in  our  school  have  been  taught  to  read  and 
write  in  two  months,  who  did  not  before  know 
the  alphabet,  and  that  even  one  has  accomplished 
it  in  three  weeks — when  I  view  all  the  bearing.} 
and  tendencies  of  this  system — when  I  contem- 
plate the  habits  of  order  which  it  forms,  the 
spirit  of  emulation  which  it  excites, — ^when  I 
behold  the  extraordinary  union  of  celerity  in  in- 
struction and  economy  of  expense, — and  when  I 
perceive  a  great  assembly  of  a  thousand  children 
under  the  eye  of  a  single  teacher,  marching  with 
unexampled  rapidity  and  with  perfect  discipline 
to  the  goal  of  knowledge,  I  confess  that  I  rec- 
ognize in  Lancaster  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race  — I  consider  his  system  as  creating  a  new 
era  in  education,  as  a  blessing  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  redeem  the  poor  and  distressed  of  this 
world  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  ignorance." 
The  merits  of  the  mutual  system  of  instruction 
as  a  means — and  then  the  only  means — of  diffus- 
ing the  benefits  of  education  among  all  classes  of 
the  people,  had  impressed  themselves    deeply 

rn  his  philanthropic  mind.  He  discerned 
rly,  to  use  his  own  language,  that "  the  first 
duty  of  a  state  is  to  render  its  citizens  virtuous 
by  mtellectual  instruction  and  moral  discipline, 
hy  enlightening  their  minds,  purifying  their 
hearts,  ^id  teadiing  them  their  rights  ami  their 
obligations."  He  took  an  active  part  in  enlarg- 
ing the  means  of  edication  by  augmenting^  and 
renderii^  more  available,  the  school  fund  of  the 
state,  hi  1826,  in  his  annual  message,  he  re- 
marked, "Our  common  schools  embrace  children 
from  5  to  16  years  old,  and  continue  to  increase 
and  prosper.  The  appropriation  for  the  school 
fund  for  the  last  year  was  $80,670,  and  an  equiv- 
alent sum  is  also  raised  by  taxation  in  the  several 
oountiee  and  towns,  and  is  also  applied  in  the 
same  way.  The  capital  fund  is  31,333,000,  which 
will  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  augmentation  from 
sales  of  the  public  lands  and  other  sources ;  and 
it  is  well  ascertained  that  more  than  420,000 
children  have  been  taught  in  our  common  schools 
during  the  last  year.  The  sum  distributed  is 
now  too  small,  and  the  general  fund  can  well 
warrant  an  augmentation  to  $120,000  annually." 
In  May,  1824,  the  Presbyterian  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  t?ie  Education  of  Voiith  elected 
De  Witt  Clinton  its  president,  and  he  continued 
to  occupy  this  position  till  his  death.  On  taking 
the  chair,  he  delivered  an  address,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said,  "Monitorial  education,  Sun- 
day sc^ooIb,  and  Bible  sodetieB  are  the  great 
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levers  which  must  raise  public  opinion  to  its 
proper  elevation."  He  also  took  an  active  inter- 
est m  the  Infant  ScJiool  Society  of  New  York, 
founded  in  1827,  upon  the  plan  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  Great  Britain.  These  schools  were 
designed  to  receive  such  children  of  the  laboring 
poor,  as  had  not  attained  the  age  at  which  they 
could  be  received  into  other  schools.  Indeed, 
such  were  the  active  beneficence  and  public  spirit 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  that,  in  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged,  there  was  scarcely  an  enter- 
prise designed,  in  any  way,  to  promote  the  good 
of  mankind,  in  which  he  did  not  take  a  leading 
part.  Among  such  may  be  further  mentioned, 
the  Ne(c  York  Hospital  and  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
the  president  from  1817  to  1820.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  most  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  of  several 
of  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  wa.-?  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Cox,  one  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries, 
that  "  he  was  remarkable  at  once  for  the  com- 
bination of  great  qualities,  and  the  happy  equi- 
librium of  their  adjustment.  He  was  unquestion- 
ably a  man  of  genius,  a  scholar,  a  jurist,  a  states- 
man, an  enlightened  political  economist,  a  deep 
and  practical  projector,  and  a  polished  gentle- 
man."— See  l^OAKCK,  Meinoir  of  I)e  Witt  Clinton 
(N.  Y.,  1829) ;  S.  S.  Randall,  History  (f  the 
Common-School  System  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (N.  Y.,  1871).     (See  also  New  York.) 

COACH,  a  cant  term  applied  to  a  private  tu- 
tor (particularly  in  the  English  universities), who 
prepares  students  to  pass  the  public  examinations 
(hence  the  verb  coach,  to  give  such  instruction). 
Such  tutors  are  graduates  from  the  university, 
and  are  prepared  for  the  special  function  which 
they  perform,  not  only  by  scholarship,  but  by  ex- 
perience in  the  particular  requisites  of  the  college 
examinations,  as  well  as  by  address  in  teaching. 
— See  Bristed,  Five  Years  in  an  English  Uni- 
versity (N.  Y.,  1852). 

CO-EDUCATION  of  the  Sexes,  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  system  of  educating  males 
and  females  together,  that  is,  in  the  same  insti- 
tution, school,  or  class,  and  by  means  of  the  same 
studies,  and  methods,  pupils  of  each  sex  receiving 
the  same  school  training  and  culture.  This  sys- 
tem, in  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  has  been  al- 
ways prevalent  in  the  United  States,  as  being  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  for  small  com- 
munities. Where  only  one  small  district  school 
could  be  supported,  of  course,  the  separate  in- 
struction of  boys  and  girls  was  oat  of  the  question, 
lliis  practice,  so  common,  appeared,  and  still  ap- 
pears, to  receive  not  only  tne  tolerant  assent  of 
parents  as  a  necessity,  but,  in  most  cases,  an  un- 
qualified approval,  as  being  not  simply  exjxjdient, 
but,  in  all  respects,  the  b^  to  be  adopted.  In 
some  of  the  large  cities,  as  the  schools  grew 
large,  and  were  composed  of  children  gathered 
from  all  classes  of  society,  it  was  often  deemed 
best  to  organize  separate  boys*  and  girls'  schools; 
cspeciaUy,  as  this  could  be  done  without  any  in- 
jury, but,  probably  with  a  benefit  to  the  das- 
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sification.  Private  seminaries,  however,  have 
cenerally  been  separate  schools,  except  those  for 
me  youngest  pupDs.  Passing  from  the  grade  of 
primary  schools,  we  find  the  propriety  of  co-edu- 
cation to  be  a  question  among  educators ;  while 
many  parents  prefer  that  even  the  youngest 
children  of  their  families  should  attend  schools 
exclusively  for  either  sex.  Those  who  oppose 
co^ucation  allege  as  reasons  for  their  views, 
(1)  That  there  is  need  of  a  better  adaptation  of 
instruction  and  discipline  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  sexes  than  is  possible  in  mixed  schools ;  (2) 
That  the  manners  of  the  girls  are  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  constant  example  of  the  rougher, 
coarser  conduct  of  the  boys,  the  latter  receiving 
but  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  presence  of  the 
girls;  and  (3)  That  the  moral  character  of  each  is 
Sable  to  be  impaired  by  a  premature  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  instincts,  caused  by  the 
constant  presence  of  the  other  sex.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  these  arguments  are  advanced  by 
those  who  have  only  theoretically  considered  the 
subject,  or  by  those  whose  practical  experience 
has  been  in  connection  witn  mixed  schools  of 
which  the  discipline  and  management  were  im- 
perfect, thus  tesmling  to  abuses  which,  under 
proper  and  normal  circumstances,  would  have 
oeen  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
there  has  been  a  thorough  and  proper  trial  of 
the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls,  the  testimony 
seems  to  be  strongly,  and  aJmost  exclusively, 
favorable  to  that  system.  In  many  of  the  largo 
cities  of  the  Union,  this  is  the  prevalent  plan  of 
organization,  and  the  reports  of  superintendents 
are  quite  emphatic  in  its  approval.  The  alleged 
benefits  arismg  from  it  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing :  (I)  Improvement  in  discipline,  the  self- 
will,  violence,  and  rudeness  of  the  boys  being 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  girls;  while 
the  girls'  manners  are  rendered  more  easy  and 
self-possessed  by  daily  school  association  with 
the  other  sex;  (2)  Improvement  in  instruction 
and  study,  the  diversities  of  the  sexes  prevent- 
ing extreme  methods,  and  exclusive,  one-sided 
tiaining  and  study.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  the 
tastes  of  the  boys  for  severer  studies,  such  as 
mathematics,  are  corrected  by  the  inclination  of 
the  girls  for  the  lighter  and  more  sentimental 
studies,  general  literature,  poetry,  etc.;  (3)  A 
more  sound  and  healthv  development  of  both 
sexes;  in  support  of  which  it  is  asserted  that 
"  schools  kept  exclusively  for  girls  or  boys,  re- 
quire a  much  more  strict  surveillance  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  The  girls  confined  by 
themselves,  develop  the  sexual  tension  much 
earlier,  their  inuigination  being  the  reignuig 
faculty,  and  not  bridled  by  intercourse  with 
society  in  its  normal  form.  So  it  is  with  the 
boys,  on  the  other  hand.  Daily  association  in 
the  class  room  prevents  this  tension,  and  supplies 
its  place  by  indifference.  Each  sex  testing  its 
strength  with  the  other,  on  an  intellectual  pLine, 
in  the  presence  of  the  teacher — each  one  seeing 
the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  other,  learns 
to  esteem  what  is  essential  at  its  tnie  value. .  . . 
That  the  sexual  tension  be  developed  as  late  as 


possible,  and  that  all  early  love  affairs  be  avoided,. 
is  the  desideratum;  and  experience  has  shown, 
that  association  of  the  sexes  on  the  plane  of  in- 
tellectual contest  is  the  safest  course  to  secure 
this  end."  Thus,  the  theory  of  one  side  in  re- 
gard to  sexual  peculiarities  is  just  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  prac- 
tical exi)ericnce  confirms  the  latter,  while  the  for- 
mer is  only  a  theory ;  and  for  this  claim  tliere 
api)ears  to  be  a  pretty  strong  foundation.  The 
citation  given  above  is  from  the  report  of  one  of 
the  most  experienced  school  superintendents  of 
the  United  htates,  and  is  based  upon  an  obser- 
vation of  the  mixed  system  in  lar^  public 
schools  for  fifteen  years.  (See  ScJuxAHeport  of 
St.  Louis,  1869—70.)  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  1874,  the  number  of  mixed  grammar  schools 
was  reported  as  13,  containing,  in  average  at- 
tendance, 2,400  pupils ;  and  the  superintendent 
in  his  report  for  that  year  remarked:  "  A  careful 
examination  of  these  schools,  as  to  their  disci- 
pline and  progress  in  scholarship,  has  elicited 
nothing  to  discredit,  in  any  way,  this  mode  of  or- 
ganization, as  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
schools.  The  principals  commend  it  as  possess- 
ing many  advantages  over  the  plan  of  separating 
male  and  female  pupils  of  such  an  age  and  grade 
of  attainments,  and  parents  seem  to  approve  of 
it."  In  New  York,  however,  most  of  the  schools 
are  organized  on  the  extreme  separation  ^tem. 
The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  1874,  states  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  501  schools  (secondary),  contain- 
ing 64,129  pupils,  male  and  female  (boys,  32,711; 
gins,  27,942  ;  of  others,  sex  not  reported);  whil& 
9ie  number  of  separate  schools  for  boys,  report- 
ing to  the  Bureau,  was  195,  with  13,592  pupils ; 
and  for  girls,  275,  with  20,458  pupils.  Thi* 
would  seem  to  indicate,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  a  tendency  to  separate  schools  for 
girls ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  shows  that,  in  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  United  States,  the  mixed 
system  prevails.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a 
natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  parents 
to  send  their  daughters  to  schools  in  which  boys 
are  also  educated;  but  this  apprehension  of  danger 
seems  to  give  way  after  a  trial  of  co-education ; 
and,  it  is  claimed  tliat  corrupt  influenoes  are 
more  liable  to  abound  in  schools  exclusively  for 
either  sex,  but  particularly  in  separate  schools 
for  girls.  "To  insure  modesty,"  says  Richter, 
'*  I  would  athise  the  education  of  the  sexes  to- 
gether ;  for  two  boys  will  preserve  twelve  girls» 
or  two  girls  twelve  boys,  innocent,  amidst  winks, 
jokes,  and  improprieties,  merely  by  tliat  instinct- 
ive sense  which  is  the  forerumier  of  natural  mod- 
esty. But  I  will  gujirantee  nothing  in  a  school 
where  girls  are  alone  together,  and  still  less 

I  where  boys  are." 

All  the  facts  and  views  here  considered  have,  it 

'  must  be  observed,  reference  only  to  that  limited 
education  which  is  carried  on  in  schools,  where 
boys  and  girls  are  brought  together  for  a  brief 
t)eriod  to  receive  instruction  m  those  branches 
of  study  which  are  pursued  for  the  purpose  of 
intellectual  education.     The  question  whether 
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such  a  limited  oo-education  is  expedient  and 
proper,  does  not  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  distinction  of  sex  requires  a 
diversification  of  method  in  education  in  a  lar- 
ger sense,  as  comprehending  physical,  moral,  and 
mental  tniining.  Extreme  opinions,  however, 
prevail  on  this  point.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  in  Sex 
in  BkliiCfttion  J  **  None  doubt  the  imjiortance  of 
age,  acquirement,  idiosyncrasy,  and  probable 
career  in  life  as  factors  in  classification.  Sex 
goes  deeper  than  any  or  all  of  these."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contendetl  that  sex  is  not  to  be 
considered;  and  this  is  the  position  of  most 
women  who  liave  written  on  this  q^uestion. 
"Education,"  says  (-aroline  H.  Dall, ''is  to  be 
adapted  neither  to  boys  nor  to  girls,  but  to  indi- 
viduals. The  mother,  or  the  teacher,  has  learned 
little  who  attempts  to  train  any  two  children 
alike,  whether  as  reganls  the  books  they  are  to 
study,  the  time  it  is  to  take,  the  attitudes  they 
are  to  assume,  or  the  amasements  they  are  to  be 
allowed.'  The  general  principle,  without  doubt, 
is,  that  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
dividual ;  but  as  there  are  many  diversities  of 
character,  both  i)hysical  and  mental,  which  arise 
from  the  difference  of  sex,  and,  consequently,  are 
common  to  all  of  the  same  sex,  boys  cannot,  in 
every  respect,  be  educated  as  girls.  It  is  against 
this  "  identical  co-education,"  as  he  calls  it,  that 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  Sex  in  Hkiucation,  so  warmly  in- 
veighs. *'Boys,"  he  says,  "must  study  and  work," 
**  in  a  boy's  way,  and  girls  in  a  girl's  way;"  which 
may  be  very  true,  ana  yet  by  no  means  invali- 
date the  propriety  of  school  co-education. 

In  respect  to  the  higher  education  of  women, 
this  question  takes  a  wider  range ;  and,  since 
the  diversities  of  sex  are,  at  this  stage,  more  com- 
pletely developed,  the  argmnents  against  oo-edu- 
cation become  more  empliatic  on  the  part  of  those 
who  view  the  subject  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point. These  mav  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1) 
The  phj^logical  peculiarities  of  tJie  female  sex 
render  it  impossible  that  young  women  should 
undergo  the  same  continuous  mental  labor  as 
young  men,  without  the  sacrifice  of  their  health, 
and  without  impairing  the  functions  proper  to 
tlieir  sex;  (2)  llie  constitution  of  the  female 
mind  is  so  diverse  from  that  of  the  male  mind, 
that  it  requires  different  studies,  different  modes 
of  instruction,  and  different  regimen  in  every 
respect;  (3)  The  career  in  life  which  is  the 
destiny  of  woman  demands  a  prex)aration  diverse 
from  that  which  is  to  fit  a  yomig  man  for  the 
special  duties  of  his  sphere.  ITie  first  of  these 
positions  is,  of  course,  of  paramount  importance; 
although  it  is  not  simply  an  argiiment  against 
co-education,  but  against  affording  to  young 
women  the  same  facilities  for  a  higher  education 
as  are  afforded  to  yomig  men,  whether  they  are 
educated  together  or  not.  "  Appropriate  educa- 
tion of  the  two  sexes,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  carried 
as  far  as  possible,  is  a  consiunination  most  de- 
voutly to  be  desired ;  identical  education  of  the 
two  sexes  is  a  crime  before  God  and  humanity, 
that  physiology  protests  against,  and  that  ex- 
perience weeps  over."    Doubtless,  this  position 


was  baaed  upon  certain  facts  which  came  under 
the  writer's  observation  as  a  physician ;  but  it  is 
contended  that  these  cases  were  peculiar  and  ab- 
normal, the  result  of  an  imprudent  disregard  of 
individual  peculiarities,  and  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  the  basis  of  so 
sweeping  a  generalization ;  and  that  there  are 
no  facts  of  the  kind  witliiu  tlie  range  of  actual 
experience  in  co-education  to  warrant  this  asser- 
tion. Hence,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Anna  C. 
Brackett,  "the  men,  generally,  and  seemingly 
without  appreciation  of  its  logical  results,  ap- 
prove of  what  Dr.  Clarke  has  said  ;  the  women 
of  largest  experience  condemn,  denying  his  prem^ 
ises,  disproving  his  clinical  evidence  by  adding 
other  facts,  and  protesting  against  his  conclu- 
sions." 

Co-education  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been 
thoroughly  tried  in  the  United  States ;  and  the 
system  has  rapidly  advanced,  stimulated  by  the 
success  which  appears  uniformly  to  have  attended 
the  experiment.  Dut  a  few  years  ago,  there  was 
not  one  college  in  the  Unitetl  States,  which  af- 
forded equal  instruction  to  both  sexes ;  in  1874, 
according  to  the  rei)ort  of  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  there  were  97  .colleges  and 
universities  in  which  the  co-educative  system 
prevailed.  Of  the  academies,  normal  schools,  and 
high  schools,  only  about  seventeen  per  cent  are 
for  boys  exclusively,  nineteen  per  cent  for  girls 
exclusively,  and  more  than  sixty  per  cent  for 
both  sexes.  The  testimony  of  those  experienced 
as  instructors  in  the  higher  institutions,  as  well 
as  of  the  alumncF  themselves,  appears  to  favor 
strongly  the  principle  and  practice  of  co-educa- 
tion. In  18.53,  Horace  Mann  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  Antioch  College,  which  had 
just  been  established  ;  and,  as  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes  in  such  an  institution  was  then  a 
novel  experiment,  he  had  many  misgivings  as  to 
the  resuR.  Five  years  afterward,  however,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Combe,  of  PMinburgh,  he  stated^ 
"We  really  have  the  most  orderly,  sober,  diligent,, 
and  exemplary  institution  in  the  country.  VV& 
passed  through  the  last  term,  and  are  more  thaa 
naif  through  the  present ;  and  I  have  not  liad 
occasion  to  make  a  single  entry  of  any  misde- 
meanor in  our  record  book — not  a  case  for  any 
serious  discipline."  Mrs.  Mann,  in  the  Li/e  of 
Uorace  Mann  (Boston,  1865),  says:  "No  one 
conversant  with  the  daily  life  and  w^alk  of  Anti- 
och College  can  deny  that  the  purity  and  high 
tone  of  its  morals  and  manners,  in  both  depart- 
ments, were  uuequaled  by  those  of  any  other 
known  institution."  In  18G8,  the  Westminster 
Review  said :  "Antioch  College  has  been  visited 
by  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  Oliver  ^^'endell 
Holmes,  Dr. Bellows,  and  other  tlistingiushed  men; 
and  the  testimonies  as  to  its  superior  character 
have  been  uniform."  ITie  writers  of  the  article 
referred  to  (77ie /Sw/^presK^cfiSiejc,  Westminster 
Review,  Oct.  1868),  stated,  that  he  had  resided  in 
the  vicinity  of  Antioch  College  under  circum- 
stances that  afforded  ample  opportunities  for 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  its  plan,  professors. 
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and  students ;  and,  although  quite  familiar  with  '  much  less  that  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  power 
the  University  of  Vii^nia,  Harvard,  and  to  some  |  wliich  is  to  produce  straightway  a  millennium  of 
extent  with  English  universities,  he  expressed  ■  purity  and  good  order." 

his  "entire  conviction  that,  in  none  of  those  male  As  to  the  effect  of  such  an  education  upon  the 
institutions,  can  there  be  found  anything  com-  after  physical  health  and  vigor,  and  the  longevity, 
parable  to  the  moral  elevation,  the  refinement,  of  the  female  students,  the  statistics  are,  proba- 
or  the  intellectual  enthusiasm  which  characterize  i  bly,  insufficient  to  decide  the  question  cither  way. 
the  students  of  Antioch."  As  to  the  ability  of  'rtose  given  in  Adelia  A.  F.  Johnston's  essay  on 
the  female  students  to  perform  the  intellectual  Oberlin  College  are  very  interesting  and  suggest- 
tasks  assigned  to  those  of  the  other  sex,  the  testi-  ive,  and  seem  to  disprove  the  dancer  which,  some 
mony  of  college  presidents  and  professors  is  uni-  '  physicians  have  alleged,  is  attendant  on  such  a 
formly  and  stronjjly  favorable.  President  Fair-  system  of  coeducation.  Of  the  620  women grad- 
child,  of  Oberlin,  m  1874,  said,  **  During  my  ex-    uated,  up  to  1873,  at  Oberlin  College,  some,  she 

fjrience  as  professor — twenty-seven  years  in  all —  |  says,  have  been  ''teachers  in  our  common  schools 
have  never  observed  any  difference  in  the  sexes  and  in  our  high  schools,  missionaries,  both  in  the 
as  to  performance  in  recitation.  President  |  home  and  foreign  field,  professors  in  female 
Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  said  (1874), ,  medical  colleges,  founders  of  asylums  and  homes 
"  AV  e  have  not  liad  the  slightest  embarrassment  of  refuge,  and  leaders  in  all  benevolent  enter- 
from  the  rccentiou  of  women.  They  have  done  |  prises.''  'ITie  number  of  deatlis  among  the 
their  work  admirably,  and,  apparently,  with  no  alumni  is  stated  to  have  amounteti  to  a  little 
peril  to  their  health."  President  uhite,  of  ( ■oniell  !  over  10  ptT  cent ;  among  the  alunuHPy  to  9.(>7 
Univeraity,  in  an  address  delivered  in  1874,  said,  per  cent.  Twenty  cases  (A  alum  no* ,  the  names  of 
"Tlie  l)est  (ireek  scholar  among  1,300  students  ,  whom  are  taken  in  alphabetic  orchrfrom  the  roll, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  a  few  years  since,  the  are  citeti.  to  show  how  many,  seventeen  years  after 
best  mathematical  scholar  in  one  of  the  largest  i  their  graduation,  were  leading  lives  of  healthful 
classes  of  the  institution  to-day,  and  several  ,  vigor  and  activity ;  and  the  facts  in  regard  to 
among  the  highest  in  natural  science  and  in  the  I  each  afford  additional  testimony  in  disproof  of 
general  courses  of  study,  are  young  women."  |  the  peril  of  "identical  co-education"  as  regards 
President  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  in  an  |  the  health  of  the  students.  In  brief,  it  may  justly 
address  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  'IVachere'  be  said,  that  the  testimony  of  practical  educators 
Association,  August,  1874,  said,  *•  As  a  rule,  the  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the 
more  faithful  and  conscientious  dischaige  of  their  '  sexes  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
duties,  which  characterizes  the  young  women.  The  recently  established  Boston  University 
has  produced  a  slight  difference  in  their  favor,  |  has  been  organized  avowedly  on  the  principle, 
in  the  matter  of  scholarship.  The  average  stand-  tliat  a  "university  should  exist  not  for  one  sex 
ing  of  the  nine  young  women,  for  the  four  years.  I  merely,  but  equally  for  the  two."  "  It  welcomes," 
was  86.8 ;  that  of  3ie  foiur  young  men,  82.2."  .  says  the  Uftivet'sify  Year  Book,  vol.  n.,  "woman 
Professor  Orton,  of  A'assar  College,  in  an  ad- '  not  merely  to  the  bench  of  the  pupil,  but  also  to 
dn»3  (entitled  Four  Years  in  Vasaar  College)  i  the  chair  of  the  professor.  It  is  the  first  institu- 
before  the  National  Educational  Association, ;  tion  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to 
August,  1874,  said,  "yassar  graduated  last  June  ;  admit  the  two  sexes  to  common  advantages  in 


42,  being  just  half  the  number  who  have  been 
connect^  with  the  class.  Amherst  graduated 
62  out  of  95,  and  tbmell  65  out  of  261 — a  pain- 
ful example  of  'the  survival  of  the  fittest'.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  eleven  per  cent  of  the  under- 
graduates in  Vassar  have  been  kept  from  college 
duties  more  than  ten  days  on  account  of  illness; 


classical  collegiate  studies ;  the  first  in  the  world 
to  open  the  entire  circle  of  post-graduate  profes- 
sional schools  to  men  and  women  alike." 

In  Europe,  co-education  is  generally  discour- 
aged; still,  the  principle  seems  to  be  gaining 
strength,  in  consequence  of  the  results  of  the  pro- 
visions made  for  tne  higher  education  of  women. 


while  at  Amherst,  where  the  physical  education  of  i  In  Switzerland,  women  have  been  admitted  to 
the  young  men  is  more  carefully  attended  to  than  the  various  departments  of  the  universities  since 
at  any  other  college,  the  percentage  was  tirenti/-  1 864.  In  the  university  of  Zurich,  many  young 
one.''  Professor  Jlosmer,  of  the  University  of  Russian  women  have  been  educated ;  and  in  the 
Missouri,  in  a  imiikt  entitled  Co-Eilncfition  of  the  \  university  of  Bern  there  were,  in  1875,32  female 
Sexe^  in  Unipersifie.%  read  before  the  National  students,  pursuing  their  studies  without  any  dis- 
Educational  Association  in  1874,  cited  many  in-  crimination  as  to  sex.  AVomen  are  now  welcomed 
stana's  of  an  exj^orience  unfavorable  to  the  co-  to  university  instruction  in  Vienna,  Paris, 
education  of  young  men  and  women,  and  thus  .  Rome,  Ix.»ii)sic,  Gottingen,  Breslau.  and  some 
very  fon;ibly  illustrated  the  need  of  great  vigi- 1  other  Euroi)ean  institutions.  Efforts  have  been 
lance  and  ciiution  in  the  management  of  institu-  made,  unsuccessful  as  yet,  under  the  learlership 
tions  where  tho  sexes  am  thus  e<lucatod.  Still  he  I  of  Miss  Jex  Blake,  to  o])en  to  female  students  tlie 
sums  up  the  matter  in  the  following  wonla:  university  of  Edinburgh;  and,  practically,  co- 
"  The  c(Aeducation  of  the  sexes  in  universities  is  education  is  sanctioned  in  conn^[^on  with  the 
possible ;  even  to  some  extent  desirable,  on  ao-  '*  university  examinations  for  women  "  in  Eng- 
oount  of  a  certain  good  infiuence  which  the  sexes  land,  since  the  lectures  supplied  by  the  Um- 
may  exert  upon  each  other.  That  co-education  versity  of  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
18  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  we  are  not  to  believe;    ing  a  preparation  for  these  examinations,  are 
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open  to  both  sexes.  (See  Examixattonp.)  In 
liOncJon,  in  1874,  a  college  was  opened  under 
the  name  of  CoUefje  for  Men  ami  Women, 
which  recently  re];)orted  about  r)()()  students. 
In  Cambridgi*.  the  establishment  of  Newnliam 
Hall  and  (Jirton  Collejii^e  for  young  women 
shows  tlie  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  higlier  education  of  women,  and  is  a 
step  towaixl  co-education  in  the  University 
Plenum.  Girton  College  holds  simultaneous 
examinations  with  those  of  the  university,  and 
uses  the  university  examination  questions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  NiUional  Union  for 
Improving  the  Eduaition  of  Women  (1874), 
more  than  two-thinls  of  all  the  professional 
lectures  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  have 
been  thrown  open  to  women.  l*ublic  sentiment 
in  (ireat  Britain  is  growing  in  favor  of  co-edu- 
cation. Some  of  the  great  lea4:ling  journals  have 
already  commenced  to  advocate  it.  The  Kram- 
inei'  declares.  "  We  believe  the  sei)aration  of  the 
sexes  in  the  worlds  of  learning  and  thought  to  be 
simply  evil.  To  aUow  young  men  and  young 
women  to  meet  together  for  amusement  and 
frivolity,  and  strictly  to  part  them  when  at  work 
with  any  serious  endeavor,  is  surely  foolish.'' — 
See  E.  II.  (^LARKK,  M.  1).,  Se,x.  in  Eduoition 
(Boston,  1873) ;  and  The  liuikiinr/  of  (t  lint  in 
(Boston,  1874) ;  Anna  C.  BRACKETT,*7V/f?  Edu- 
oition  <^  Amei'iain  Giris  (\.  Y.,  1874) :  E.  B. 
DuFKEY,  No  Se,v  in  Efluattion  (Phila..  1874) ; 
Westminster  Revieir,  Oct.  18G8,  s.  v.  The  Suj>- 
pressed  Se,c,  and  Oct.  1873,  s.  v.  Th4i  Etiucti- 
tion  (^  Women  in  Amej'iai;  Boston  Univer- 
sity Yedr  Book,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  J).  Bkale,  Uni- 
vtsrsUy  ExttmimUions  for  Women  (Ix^ndon, 
1875);  Repoi't  of  tJie  Public  ScJiooU  of  St.  Imius, 
for  1869—70,  and  1872—3;  JiefMfrt  of  i/ie  Com- 
missioner of  Hkiitcation  (Washington,  1875). 

COLBTTRN,  Warren,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent American  mathematicians  and  teachers, 
was  bom  at  iledliam,  Mas3.,  March  1.,  L793,  and 
died  at  liowell,  Sept.  15.,  1833.  His  parents 
were  poor;  and  Warren,  who  was  the  eldest  son 
of  a  lai^  family,  could  attend  the  district  school 
only  a  portion  of  the  year,  working  during  the 
remainder  on  his  father  s  farm.  Subsequently, 
he  worked  in  the  factories,  till  having  turned 
his  attention  to  machinery,  he  followed,  for  some 
time,  the  trade  of  a  mai^hinist.  He  had,  how- 
ever, always  been  diligent  in  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  manifesting  an  unusual  talent  for 
arithmetic;  and,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he 
entereil  Harvard  College,  at  which  he  graduated 
in  1820.  After  leaving  the  college,  he  taught  a 
private  school  in  lioston;  and  in  1821  publisheil 
nis  Jf^irst  Lessotis  in  MentiU  ArithmfiJic,  the 
book  which  made  him  famous.  I'he  publication 
of  this  work,  to  a  certain  extent,  revolutionized 
the  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  then  in  vogue, 
suljstituting  for  the  mechanical  working-out  of 
problems  by  rule,  exercises  in  intellectual  arith- 
metic, of  a  simple  and  progressive  cliaracter,  re- 
quiring not  only  calculation  but  analysis.  In 
his  address  on  Tetichinf/  Arithindi(\  delivere<l  in 
1 830,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 


tion, he  compares  what  he  called  the  old  and  the 
new  system,  thus  describing  the  latter :  *'  By  the 
new  system,  the  learner  commences  with  practical 
examples,  in  which  the  numbers  are  so  small 
that  he  can  easily  reason  upon  them ;  and  the 
reference  to  sensible  objects  gives  him  an  idea  at 
once  of  the  kind  of  result  which  he  ought  to  pro- 
duce, and  suggests  to  him  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing necessary  to  obtain  it.  By  this  he  is  thrown 
iumiediately  upon  his  own  resources,  and  is  com- 
peUed  to  exert  his  own  powers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  meets  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  he 
feels  himself  comjxitent  to  overcome.  In  this 
way,  every  step  is  accompanied  with  complete 
demonstration.  Every  new  example  increases 
his  powers  and  his  confidence;  and  most  scholars 
soon  aajuire  such  a  habit  of  thinking  and  rea- 
soning for  themselves,  that  they  ^ill  not  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, in  any  of  their  studies.  Instead  of  study- 
ing rules  in  the  book,  the  reason  of  which  he 
does  not  understand,  the  scholar  makes  his  own 
rules ;  and  his  rules  are  a  generalization  of  his 
own  reasoning,  and  in  a  way  agreeable  to  his  own 
associations."  The  comjx)sition  of  this  book  was 
the  result  of  Colbum's  o^^'n  teaching,  and  em- 
bodied liis  methorls.  •*The  pupils."  he  said,  '*while 
mider  tuition,  made  his  arithmetic  for  him." 
The  sale  of  this  book  was  enormous,  not  only  in 
the  Unite<l  States,  but  in  (Jreat  Britain,  reach- 
ing, it  is  said,  in  the  former  100,000  copies,  and 
in  the  latter  50,000  copies,  aimually.  It  was 
also  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  into  some  others.  Its  plan  is 
tliat  which  was  conceived  by  Pestalozzi,  but 
Colbuni  realized  it,  and  adapted  it  to  general 
use.  (ieorge  B.  Emerson,  in  the  Schndmnste^' 
(1842),  says  of  this  work:  "  C-olbum's  First 
Lessons  is  the  only  faultless  school-book  that 
we  have.  It  has  maile  a  great  change  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  is  destined  to 
make  a  still  greater.  It  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  all  instruction  in  this  de^iartment."  Col- 
bum's career  as  a  practical  teacher  was  quite 
sliort,  continuing  only  three  years.  ITie  subse- 
quent {lart  of  his  life  was  S|)ent  in  the  work  of 
superintending  a  lai^  manufacturing  company, 
first  at  AValtham,  afterwanls  at  Lowell ;  but  he 
delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  on  natural 
history  and  physics,  ])ub]ished  a  Sequel  to  the 
First  Iiessons  (1824),  compiled  a  sdiool  text- 
l)Ook  on  algebra,  and  also  a  series  of  reading 
books,  on  an  original  plan.  It  was,  however,  his 
First  Lessons  that  gave  him  his  celebrity  as  an 
educator,  and  that  will  ever  associate  his  name 
with  the  subjec^tof  oral  or  intellectual  arithmetic. 
*'  lliere  are  few  men,"  it  lias  been  remarked, 
"  who,  in  so  short  and  quiet  a  life,  have  done  so 
much  gtxxl,  and  rendered  tlieir  names  so  familiar 
as  Warren  Colbuni." — See  Barnard,  Educa- 
tiimid  Bi/ttfntphq  (X.  Y.,  18C1). 

COLBT  XJNIVBBSITY,  at  WaterviUe, 
Maine,  under  the  control  of  the  l^ptists,  was 
founded  in  1820.  There  are  four  tine  colle^ 
buildings.  The  value  of  the  college  pn>pcrty  is 
3150,000,  and  the  amount  of  protluctive  funds. 
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$200,000.    ScholarehijB  to  the  number  of  60, 

S 'elding  from  $36  to  $60  per  annum  each,  have 
*en  founded  for  the  benefit  of  students  needing 
aid.  The  charge  for  tuition,  room-rent,  and  use 
of  library  is  $41  per  annum.  The  institution 
has  a  gymnasium,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
especially  rich  in  the  departments  of  conchology 
anid  ornithology,  and  a  library  of  about  10,000 
volumes.  The  two  literary  societies  have  libra- 
ries of  about  3,000  volumes  each.  The  Water- 
ville  Classical  Institute  is  under  the  control  of 
the  trustees  of  the  university,  and  serves  as  a 
preparatory  department.  The  regular  university 
course  is  the  ordinary  four  years'  course  of 
American  colleges.  Persons  of  suitable  age  and 
attainments  are  allowcfl  to  pu9»ue  a  i>artial 
course  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  one 
year,  selecting  such  studies  as  they  may  desire. 
On  leaving  the  institution,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
certificate  of  their  resixjctive  acquirements  in 
the  studies  in  which  they  hjive  passed  an  exami- 
nation. 'ITie  courses  of  study  are  now  ojxjn  to 
young  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  young 
men.  In  1873 — 4,  there  were  7  professors  and 
62  students,  of  whom  5  were  females;  namely, 
senior  class,  7;  junior,  16 ;  sophomore.  14;  fresh- 
man, 25.  Tlie  Kev.  Henry  E.  Robins,  1).  D.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

COLLEQE  (I^atin  collegium,  originally  mean- 
ing any  kind  of  association)  is  a  name  given  to 
large  classes  of  eflucational  institutions,  esi)ecially 
in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France.  The 
academic  use  of  the  word  college  began  about 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  centiuy,  and  originated 
in  the  following  manner.  The  students  who 
flocked  to  the  university  towns  often  came  into 
collision  with  the  citizens,  and  frequent  brawls 
resulted.  In  order  to  protect  the  public  peace, 
as  well  as  to  watch  over  the  students,  lodging- 
houses  were  provided  in  which  the  students  were 
under  the  charge  of  a  superior.  These  houses 
were  called  colleges;  and  this  name  was  afterwards 
applied  to  any  academic  institution  of  a  certain 
grade,  whether  connected  with  a  university  or 
not.  Colleges  api^ear  to  have  first  been  estab- 
lished in  Paris ;  and  soon  afterward  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  in  Bologna  and  I'atlua,  and 
in  Prague  and  Vienna.  Tliey  were  richly  en- 
dowed by  popes  and  other  dignitaiies  of  the 
church,  princes,  and  p<jwerful  families  ;  and.  in 
some  of  the  university  towns  just  named,  th-jy 
became  so  uuniorons  in  the  IMh  ivntury,  that 
almost  eveiy  student  of  the  imiversity  wa**  a 
meml)er  of  some  one  of  the  colleges. 

France. — In  Paris,  several  monastic  orders 
founded  colleges  to  give  to  their  younger  mem- 
bers an  opjwrtunity  to  study  theology  and  philos- 
ophy at  the  great  seats  of  learning;  other  colleges 
were  founded  in  some  of  the  French  provinces  and 
in  several  foreign  countries.  Among  the  oldest 
French  colleges  were  the  College  of  St.  Thoman, 
the  Dtmisli  OAlege,  College  des  JHx-hult,  the  dd- 
Ikfe  dree  (founded  in  1206),  the  College  de.'i  Bons 
JEnfftnts  (1208),  that  of  the  Premonsh^atensia/is 
(12.52),  the  Sorbonne.  foundeil  in  1253  for  16 
poor  students  of  theology,  and  subsequently  one 


!  of  the  most  famous  of  French  colleges,  the  Cb/- 
I4ge(hla  Cotigregation  de  Clugny  (1269|,  and 
the  College  de  Navarre,  foundea  in  1304  dv  the 
Queen  of  Navarre.    In   France,  these  colleges 
were  almost  exclusively  situated  in  Paris,  where 
their  number,  up  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
rose  to  15,  and  subseauently  increased  to  about 
100 ;  many  of  these,  nowever,  were  of  little  im- 
portance.   From  tlieir  origin,  it  is  plain  that 
colleges  were  not  originally  designed  to  give  in- 
struction, but  merely  to  look  after  the  students, 
and  also  to  help  the  poorer  ones  in  their  course 
at  the  miiversity.     ITie  teaching,  however,  be- 
longed entirely  to  the  university.     This  was 
gradually  changed,  and  the  colleges,  from  being 
merely    auxUiary    to    the    university,    became 
finally  the  centers  of  instruction,    fty  limiting 
lecturer  and  disputations  to  a  single  department, 
the  colleges  became  so  many  distinct  faculties ; 
and  the  university  assumed  the  character  of  a 
imion  of  colleges.     In  motlem  times,  the  term 
college  is.  in   France,  the  distinctive  name  for 
sc^hools  of  secondary  instruction,  corresponding 
to  the  gjinnasiums  of  (Jennany  and  other  coun- 
tries.     The  higher  class  of  these  schools  are 
calM  h/ct'inns  (see   Lvcklm),  the  lower,  com- 
munal colleges  [cfAleges  cominmutujr).    In  1873, 
there  were  7H  lyceums  and  236  communal  col- 
leges ;  besiiles.  a  numlx?r  of  private  institutions 
of  a  similar  grade  were  called  colleges  lihres. 
These  colleges  have  the  cliaracter  either  of  Latin 
8ch(X)ls  or  real-schools.    The  former  strive  to 
emulate  the  lyceums,  though  consisting  some- 
times of  only  a  few  of  the  lower  clajEses,  and 
frequently  giving  special  prominence  to  a  scien- 
tific course  of  mstruction.    'Vhe  latter  class  of 
colleges  generally  exclude  Latin,  and  are  real- 
schools  for  pupils  of  the  middle  class,  who  intend 
to  devote  themselves  to  industry,  commerce,  arts, 
and  agriculture.    Many  of  them  prepare  their 
pupils  to  enter  the  special  schools.    There  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  courses  of  instruction  of 
these  schools.    Among  the  best  schools  of  the 
kind  is  the  College  mmiicipal  CJuipUdoi  Paris, 
founded  in  1844  by  the  city.     It  consists  of  6 
cbiHses.    The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first 
or  lower  class  are  (1)  lleligion;  (2)  Arithmetic 
(decim.il  and  common  fractions;  exercises  in  the 
'  metrical  system ;  calculation  of  extension,  sur- 
fac^^  and  solids) ;  (3)  French  and  (xeneral  Gram- 
1  mar;  (4)  (Jennan  and  English;  (.'))  Geography; 
I  (6)  (Jeneral  History;  (7)  (ieometrical  Drawing; 
(8)  FrvH?-hand  Drawing:  (9)  Suiging.  luthe second 
!  cla.ss,  the  same  subjects  are  taught,  and,  in  ad- 
!  dition.  the  elements  of  geometry  and  mathemat- 
ical geography,    'lliose  of  the  tliird  class,  besides 
the  studies  of  the  prcxxviing  class,  give  instruction 
in  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  stere- 
ometry, mineralo^jy,  and  lxx>k-keeping.  Those  of 
the  fourth  class  discontinue  arithmetic,  and  take 
up  trigonometry,  I^atin.    Italian    or    Spanish, 
mechauios,  botany,  and  zoology.  In  the  fifth  daas, 
i  the  history  of  French  literature,  hygienics,  and 
'  technology  are  adfkMl.     In  the  si.rth  or  highest 
I  class,  are  taught  geology,  cosmography,  industrial 
and  poHtical  economy,  and  the  liistory  of  France. 
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The  subjects  taught  in  all  the  six  classes  are 
religion,  French  (in  the  lower  classes  grammar, 
in  the  higher  literature),  German  or  English, 
history,  drawing,  and  singing.  The  College  de 
FrnncCj  in  Paris,  is  an  institution  of  a  higher 
grade  than  either  the  communal  colleges  or 
tyceums,  presenting  a  system  of  instruction 
almost  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  a  complete 
university.  It  was  founded  by  Francis  T.,  in  1530, 
and  its  professors  have  always  borne  the  name 
of  iecieurs  roi/au.r.  It  has  counted  among  its 
professors  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  France, 
and  lias  at  present  28  professors  and  several 
distinct  courses,  embracing  aU  the  different  sci- 
ences, law,  medicine,  as  well  as  classic,  modem, 
European,  and  oriental  literature. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  The  colleges 
founded  in  England  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  not  in- 
tended to  afford  instruction,  but  to  aid  students 
in  passing  through  the  university.  The  rich  en- 
dowments which  were  conferred  upon  the  col- 
leges, however,  soon  enabled  them  to  give  to 
their  inmates  instruction  as  well  as  aid,  and  so 
increased  their  reputation  and  importance,  that 
the  university,  with  its  four  faculties,  gradually 
lost  its  hold  of  the  students,  and  retained  little 
more  power  than  the  conferring  of  degrees  and 
other  honors.  The  studies  designed  to  prepare 
the  students  for  the  academic  degrees,  were 
chiefly  pursued  in  the  colleges,  and  it  was  espe- 
cially the  lectures  of  the  faculty  of  arts  which 
were  transferred  to  the  colleges.  "  The  colleges," 
said  one  of  the  speakers  during  the  discussions 
upon  the  Cambridge  bill,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, May  30.,  1856,  *'  have  overshadowed  and 
practically  almost  monopolized  the  teaching  of 
the  university."  Every  college  is  a  corporation 
of  its  own,  having  its  own  statutes,  and  electing 
one  of  its  members  for  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive authorities  of  the  university.  The  general 
name  given  to  the  heads  of  the  collies  is  Heads 
of  Houses  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  diversity 
in  the  titles  which  the  Heads  of  Houses  have  in 
different  colleges.  In  some,  the  head  is  called 
Master,  a  title  which  prevails  in  Cambridge  ;  in 
others,  Prorost,  President,  Procurator, '[\  arden, 
KecUrr,  Perpetual  Hector,  or  Dean.  Most  of  the 
Heads  of  Housi^s  are  Doctors  of  Divinity.  Xext 
to  the  Heads  of  Houses  are  the  Fellows,  a  num- 
ber of  graduates  who  receive  an  income  from 
the  funds  of  the  college,  and  are  permitted  to 
retain  their  positions  for  life,  unless  they  inherit 
estates  of  greater  income,  or  marry.  The  num- 
ber of  fellowshiiis  in  Cambridge  is  430 ;  in  Ox- 
ford, 540.  The  Heads  of  Houses  are  elected  for 
life  by  the  Fellows.  A  portion  of  the  under- 
graduates also  derive  an  income  from  the  funds 
of  the  colleges,  and  are  called  Foundation  Mem- 
bers. Members  not  mi  the  Foundation  constitute 
a  large  number  of  grmluates  who  continue  their 
names  on  the  lists  of  the  college  in  order  to  have 
the  right  to  take  part  in  the  sittings  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  of  independent  under-graduates,  who  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  expenditures,  are 
«alled  Noblemen,  Gentlemen  Coinmonei's,  Fellow 


CommonerSf   Commoners,  or  Pensioners  (the 
terms  used  at  the  two  universities  not  quite 
agreeing).    The  under-graduate,  on  entering  col- 
lege, is  assigned  to  a  **  tutor,"  who  is  to  hmi  in 
loco  parentis,   superintends    his    conduct,  and 
provides  for  his  instruction  in  the  different  stud- 
ies by  the    college    lecturers   or    sub-ledurers, 
ITie  latter  instruct  those   students  whom  the 
lecturer  cannot  admit  to  his  classes,  either  for 
the  want  of  room,  or  for  some  other  reason.  The 
tutor  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  college  lec- 
turer. The  instruction  in  the  college  aims  almost 
exclusively  at  preparing  the  student  for  the  ex- 
aminations, which  are  partly  college  and  partly 
university  examinations.    The  college  examina- 
tions are  called  collections,  and  take  place  at  the 
end  of  every  term,  when  each  student  has  to 
answer  in  writing  several  questions  relative  to 
all  the  atudies  pursued  by  him.     (For  the  uni- 
versity examinations,  see  University.)     Oxford 
University  contains  21   colleires  and   5  hal^; 
Cambridge,  1 7  colleges  or  halls  (the  two  terms 
in  Cambridge  meaning  the  same).  Next  to  these 
most    imjxjrtant   institutions.  Trinity   College, 
Dublin,  holds  a  high  rank.    The  Queen's  Uni- 
versity ill  Ireland  consists  of  three  colleges,  lo- 
cated in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  (jalway.  Until  about 
1 830,  dissenters"  colleges  were  not  allowed  to  grant 
degrees  without  requiring  the  graduates  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  thirti^-nine  articles.    This  caused 
a  great  deal  of  political  agitation,  which  resulted 
in  gnuiting  the  privilege  to  these  institutions,  and 
also  in  founding  the  X'niversity  College,  King's 
College,  and  the  University  of  Ix)udon,  in  which 
the  tJiirttf-nine  articles  are  not  insisted  upon  ato 
a  condition  of  admission.     These  institutioDis 
have  also  served  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences ;  Oxiord  and  Cambridge  being 
still,  in  this  respect,  strongholds  of  conservatism, 
llie  "great  public  school,"  such  as  Eton  and 
Rugby,  are,  m  effect,  colleges.    Of  these  there 
are  17,  some  of  which  have  {Uso  the  name  college; 
as  Eton  College,  Dulwich  College,  Wellingtoli 
College,  and  \V  inchester  College.    Some  of  the 
schools  classed  as  grammar  schools  (see  Gram- 
mar Srii(K)Ls)  are  also  styled  colleges.     Besides 
these,  there  are  many  theological  colleges,  classi- 
fied as  follows  :   Established,  1 1  ;  Wt'sleyan,  7 ; 
Congregationalist,   11 ;    Roman    Catholic,    11  ; 
Baptist,  9  ;  Presbyterian,  3  ;  Calvinist,  2;  Meth- 
odist, 2  ;  Unitarian,  1 ;  Free  Religious  'ITiought, 
1.    There   were    also,  in    1875    (according    to 
Whittaker's  Almanack  for  1876),  five  **  Ladies' 
CoUeges." 

United  States. — The  American  colleges  grant 
degrees  in  the  arts,  and  give  the  ordinary  course 
of  under-graduate  instruction.  Some  of  the  older 
colleges,  as  Yale  and  Harvard,  add  instruction  in 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  and  thus  approadh 
to  the  rank  of  universities  in  the  European  sense 
of  the  word.  Most  of  the  so-called  universities, 
however,  furnish  only  collegiate  instruction  ;  arid 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  fixed  distinction  between  the 
terms  a)llege  and  university  in  the  United  States. 
The  institutions  of  this  kind  considerably  differ 
in  their  mode  of  organization.   On  the  one  hand^ 
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are  those  which,  adhering  to  the  old  system,  have 
fixed  standards  of  admission  and  a  curriculum 
strictly  prescribed;  on  the  other,  those  which 
have  no  fixed  standard  of  admission  nor  pre- 
scribed curriculum,  their  course  of  studies  being 
arranged  in  schools,  among  which  the  student 
may  select  at  will.  Of  the  former  (the  prevailing 
system)  Yale  may  be  taken  as  a  representative ; 
of  the  latter,  the  University  of  \^rcinia.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  arc  those  that  allow  a 
neater  or  less  freedom  of  choice  to  the  student. 
Home,  like  Harvard  and  Yale,  have  distinct  scien- 
tific departments;  others,  like  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, have  parallel  courses  in  which  greater  atten- 
tion may  be  paid  to  science  or  to  modern  lan- 
guages than  in  the  classical  course.  With  some 
of  the  colleges,  professional  schools  are  connected. 
Of  about  350  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
styled  colleges  or  universities,  and  possessing  the 
right  to  confer  degrees,  a  large  majority  Tiave 
preparatory,  and  some,  inferior  departments, 
which  often,  especially  in  the  West  and  South, 
comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  students.  Har- 
varcf,  Yale,  and  a  few  others  have  post-graduate 
courses  of  study.  Ilie  principal  degrees  confer- 
red are  as  follows ;  under-graduate, — Bachelor 
of  ^Vrts,  of  Science,  of  Philosophy,  of  Titeratui*e, 
of  Letters;  post-graduate, — Master  of  iXrts,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Science;  professional, — 
Civil  Engineer,  Mining  Engineer,  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Medicine ; 
honorary, — Doctor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Iaws. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  ordinarily  con- 
ferred, as  of  course,  upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
three  years'  standing;  but,  in  some  institutions,  it 
implies  a  course  of  post-graduate  study,  and  it  is 
often  honorary.  Many  details  respecting  the 
course  of  study  will  be  given  in  the  articles  on 
the  different  institutions,  and  matters  relating  to 
professional  and  other  special  degrees  will  be 
noticed  under  the  appropriate  heads.  Only  the 
range  of  studies  open  to  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  wiU  be  noticed  here, 
and,  for  this  purpose.  Harvard  and  Yale  will  be 
taken  as  examples.  The  term  of  study  for  this 
degree  is,  in  almost  every  institution,  four  years ; 
the  method  of  instruction  is  ordinarily  a  combi- 
nation of  lectures,  recitations,  and  written  ex- 
aminations. 

In  Harvard,  the  course  of  study  includes 
Hebrew,  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin  (langu£^  and 
literature,  including  ecclesiastical  Greek  and  the 
elements  of  liomau  law),  Anglo-Saxon,  English 
language  and  literature.  Gennan,  French,  It^^ian, 
Spanish.  Komance  philology,  rhetoric,  political 
economy,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  history  (in- 
cluding international  law),  mathematics  (includ- 
ing the  higher  branches),  physics  (including 
mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  acoustics,  electric- 
ity, etc.),  chemistry  (including  mineralogy),  nat- 
ural history  (including  phyi^icjil  geogi-aphy,  me- 
teorology, geology,  lx)tany,  zoology.  ])alieontology, 
and  comjMirative  anatomy  and  physiology),  music, 
and  the  fine  arts.  In  many  of  these  branches, 
several  parallel  courses  are  arranged.  The  pre- 
scribed studies  occupy  the  whole  of  the  fresh- 


man year,  and  about  one  third  of  the  sophomore^ 
and  junior  years.  For  the  senior  year,  only  cer- 
tain written  exercises  are  prescribed.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time  is  occupied  by  electives,  in 
the  choice  of  which  the  student  is  limited  only 
by  his  qualification  to  pursue  them.  Tlie  clas- 
sics or  mathematics  may  be  pursued  through  the 
entire  four  years.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  embraced  in  two  courses,  distinguished 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics respectively.  The  first  course  embraces 
Latin  grammar  and  composition,  with  the  trans- 
lation of  Latin  prose  at  sight;  Caesar,  De  BeUo 
Gallico,  Books  I. — IV.,  inclusive ;  SaUust,  Cati- 
Hue;  Ovid,  4,000  lines;  Cicero,  eight  orations 
and  Cato  M(^or ;  Virgil,  Bucolics,  and  jEneidj 
Books  I. — VI.,  inclusive ;  Greek  grammar  and 
composition ;  Goodwin  and  Allen's  Greek 
Reader,  or  Xenophon's  AnahaaiSy  Books  I. — IV.,, 
inclusive,  witli  the  Seventh  Book  of  Herodotus ; 
Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I. — ^IH., inclusive,  omitting 
the  catalogue  of  ships ;  arithmetic,  including  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  with  the 
rudiments  of  logarithms ;  algebra,  through  quad- 
ratic equations ;  as  much  plane  geometry  as  is 
contained  in  the  first  13  chapters  of  Peirces 
Geometry ;  ancient  history  and  geography ;  mod- 
em and  physical  geography ;  English  composi- 
tion ;  the  translation  at  sight  of  either  easy 
French  prose  or  easy  German  prose ;  and  either 
elementary  botany,  rudiments  of  physics  and 
of  chemistry,  or  rudiments  of  physics  and  of 
descrii^ive  astronomy.  The  second  course  em- 
braces Latin  grammar;  Caesar,  De  Bello  GaUico^ 
Books  1.  and  II.;  (^icero,  six  orations  and 
Otto  Major-,  Virgil,  ^^iieUL  Books  I. — \\,j  in- 
clusive ;  Greek  grammar ;  Goodwin  and  Allen's 
Greek  Reader,  first  111  pages,  or  Xenophon's. 
Anabasis,  Books  I. — IV..  inclusive ;  Homer's 
Hiad,  Books  I.  and  II.,  omitting  the  catalogue  of 
ships ;  algebra,  as  much  as  is  contained  m  the 
larger  treatises  of  Greeuleaf,  etc.;  solid  geometry, 
as  much  as  is  contained  in  Peirce's  Geometry ; 
plane  trigonometry ;  elements  of  plane  analytical 
geometry ;  with  arithmetic,  plane  geometry, 
history,  geography,  English  composition,  French 
or  German,  and  physical  science  as  in  the  first 
course. 

In  Yale,  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  terms 
of  admission  are  similar  to  those  of  the  better 
class  of  colleges  throughout  the  country.  The 
course  of  instruction  includes  the  (ireek  and 
I^tin  languages  and  literatures  (three  years)  ^ 
mathematics  (two years),  liistory, rhetoric,  French 
or  Gennan  (two  tenns,  junior  year),  natural 
philosophy,  logic,  astronomy,  physics,  mental 
philosophy,  political  and  s^x^ial  science,  chemistry, 
natural  theology  and  evidences  of  Christianity, 
moral  philosopliy.  geology,  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, the  history  of  pliiloso|)hy.  constitutional 
history,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  lan- 
guage and  the  study  of  language.  In  some  of 
these  subjects,  the  instruction  is  imparted  simply 
by  lectuR's.  The  course  of  instruction  is  strictly 
pre8cribe<l,  except  that  the  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  may  be  substituted  for  Greek 


or  lAtin  dnriDg  the  fint  tiro  terms  of  the 
juoior  year. 

The  requirements  for  sdmiMon  &i«  I^tin 
gnnaaai;  Salluat,  Bellum  Jugurthinum,  or  four 
books  of  Ctesar;  Cicero,  seven  orationa;  Viigil, 
Bucolics,  Oeorgics,  aud  the  firat  six  books  of 
the  jEiieid;  Arnold's  Latin  Proae  Uompoaition, 
fint  twelve  chaptcn ;  Greek  gnimmar ;  Xeiio- 
pbon's  Anabusig,  four  books ;  Homer'a  Iliud, 
three  books;  Greek  history ;  higher  arithmetic, 
including  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures;  algebra;  Euclid,  firat  two  books; 
Kngiiah  grammar  and  ^^ei^raphy.  In  the  post- 
graduate course,  facilities  are  afforded  for  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  the  American  Indian  lan- 
(ruages  (especially  the  dialeeta  of  the  Algonquin 
fanuly),  banskrit,  the  Chinese  and  tUpaueso 
languages.  Hebrew,  and  some  other  branches  not 
in  &e  under-graduate  course. 

Accotding  to  the  Report  of  the  U.  8.  C<»u- 
missioner  of  Education  for  1874,  there  were,  in 
the  United  States,  343  imiversitiea  and  coU^ee, 
with  3,'83  inatructors  and  56,692  students,  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  following  table 
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In  the  foregoing  table,  the  collt^  and 
fetaities  are  placed  together,  but  u  such  uuh: 
only  the  coU^pate  departmeut  is  to  be  under- 
stood. 'When  there  is  a  medical,  law.  or  the- 
ological detiartntent,  the  statistics  of  the  same 
an  given  elsewhere  nnder  the  ^propriale  title. 


LEGE  1&3 

Some  a^gre^te  statistics  from  the  same  im- 
port are  given  m  the  f(^owing  table: 

Ka.  volunieBiaooUege  libraries 1,B70,US 

Xo.  volumea  id  aociety  librariel «B,1M 

AgKregale   valno  of    groundii.  buildings, 

and  apparatus »39,1T0,JW 

Amount  of  prodnctive  fundu SB,080.J09 

Aggregate  income  therefroni 1,801,890 

Receipts  ftom  tuition  fees 1,768,829 

Amount  nf  Kchnlarsliip  Ainda 1,9119,338 

State  appropriation  for  the  preceding  year        611,67S 

The  denominational  character  of  the  colleges 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  was,  in  18T5,  as 
follows: 

Baptist SB 

FreoBapUat ( 

Seventh-day  Baptist 2 

Christian » 

C'Dngregationafisl 19 

Cumberland  Preabylerian B 

Evangelical  AasDciation 2 

Lutheran W 

Maaonio 1 

MetlindistEpiecopal 17 

MetliadiHt  Epincupal,  Bouth it 

Sletbodiiit  Proteetant 1 

Moravian 1 

Mormon 1 

Presbyterian Si 

Protestant  EplBcopal la 

Reformed 3 

(^rman  Reformed S 

Roman  CathoUo 07 

Slato 13 

Sn-edenborgiau 1 

Unitarian l 

[Tailed  Brethren 3 

United  Presbj-lerian i 

Univer«ali»t 4 

Unseclarian 34 

A  few  collies  are  not  contained  in  this  enu- 
meration, it  being  uncertain  to  what  denomination 
they  belong.  All  the  important  institutions, 
however,  are  included. 

The  presidents  of  nearly  all  the  leading  col- 
lues  in  the  United  States  met  at  Hanover,  N. 
HT,  in  November  ISli,  and  discuaed,  among 
other  thin^  college  athletics  (boating  etc.),  the 
taxation  of  college  property,  optional  studies 
and  the  comparativo  mipurtanoe  of  classical  and 
scientific  studies,  and  the  college  and  univeisity 
system.  It  was  reaolved  not  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  remttas  and  boating.  While  th» 
influences  attending  these  pastimes  might  some- 
what divert  attention  from  study.and  thus  lower 
the  standard  of  scholarship,  the  physical  traininK 
and  development  secured  thereby  were  deemed 
amply  sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  such  un- 
favorable itaults.  Some  of  the  presidents  totdc 
strong  ground   aLfainst   the  taxation  of  colle^ 

Sropoty.  President  Eliot  warmly  argued  la 
kvor  of  optional  studies,  contending  tliat  the 
United  Htat««  is  the  only  country  which  com- 
pels a  stuilent  to  pursue  prescribed  branches 
after  the  age  of  19,  In  the  discussion  on  class- 
ical and  scientific  studies,  each  side  had  its 
advocates ;  but  the  general  opinion  was,  that 
the  languages  and  sciences  should  be  studied  aa 
means  of  mental  discipline  only,  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomon;  years,  and  that  th» 
succeeding  yean— junior  and  senior — should  be 
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devoted  to  philosophy,  literature,  and  special 
sciences,  leaving  the  languages  and  mathematics 
optional  during  the  junior  year.  —  See  Xoah 
Porter.  Tlie  AmeiHcan  Colleges  and  ilie  Amer- 
ican Public  (X.  Y.,  1870);  Jex-Blake,  A  Visit 
to  some  American  Schools  and  Colleges  (Lond. 
and  N.  Y.);  Olin,  College  Life;  Its  Tlieai^y  ami 
Practice  (X.  Y.,  1867);  F.  Arnold,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  their  Colleger  etc.  (London). 

COLLEGIATE  SCHOOLS.  See  Cathe- 
dral Schools. 

COLOMBIA,  United  States  of,  formerly 
New  Cjraiiada,  a  republic  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  formed  of  nine  federal  states, 
the  combined  area  of  which  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  480,000  to  521,000  sq.  m.,  and 
tlie  population  at  about  2,900,000,  composed  of 
whites,  negroes,  Indians,  and  mixefl  races.  The 
"whites  are  mainly  8j)anish,  either  by  birth  or 
by  descent;  they  speak  the  Spanish  language  and 
generally  profess  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1 .53G 
and  ir)37,  and  was  created  a  viceroyalty  of 
Sjmin,  under  the  title  of  New  Granada,  in  1718. 
After  various  insurrectionary  attempts,  the 
Simnish  rule  was  finally  thrown  off  in  1819,  and 
an  alliance  was  formed  with  Venezuela  and 
Quito,  under  the  name  of  the  Kepublic  of  Co- 
lombia. The  chronic  anarchy  w  luch  has  always 
Teigned  among  the  South  American  republics, 
put  an  end  to  this  union  in  1829,  and  the  pres- 
ent republic  was  organized  in  1831. 

Under  the  Spanish  rule,  primary  instruction 
"was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Church ;  and 
higher  instruction  was  confined  to  the  colleges. 
In  the  latter,  a  very  superficial  instruction  was 
given  in  the  classics,  history,  geography,  and  the 
elements  of  natural  science;  a  smattering  of 
theology  was  abjo  included.  A  nmnber  of  these 
colleges  still  exist,  but  are  of  little  importance. 
The  chief  ones  are  the  Colegio  Nacional  de  Sati 
Bartolomeo,  in  Bogota,  and  the  colleges  in  Car- 
tagena, Popayan,  Mompox,  Tunja,  and  Cali. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Sjianish  power, 
Bolivar  aimed  to  set  public  instruction  upon  a 
■firm  footing.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  cnurch 
proi)erty  was  sold,  and  all  cloisters  wnich  had  less 
than  eight  monks  were  suppressed.  The  con- 
stitution of  1821  limited  the  right  of  voting  to 
those  citizens  who  could  read  and  write  ;  it  also 
provided  that  the  national  congress  should  con- 
trol public  education.  Very  considerable  ad- 
vancement was  made  under  liolivar'a  administra- 
tion towanLs  an  eflicient  st^hool  system  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, his  dictatorial  proceedings,  together 
with  the  anarchical  spirit  of  the  people,  produced 
fiuch  political  confusion,  that  nothing  resulted 
from  it.  Until  the  year  1 8G3,  the  only  schools 
were  the  relics  of  the  old  church  and  cloister 
achools,  a  few  private  institutions,  and  some  local 
achools.  supi)orted  by  the  municii>alities.  I'ublic 
instruction  was  first  placed  definitely  under  the 
direction  of  the  national  govenmient  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1803.  The  law  of  May  30.,  1808, 
determines  the  relation  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  the  several  states  in  the  matter  of  edu- 


cation, prescribing  the  following  as  its  duties: 
Besides  managing  the  national  university,  it  is 
required  to  maintain  normal  schools  for  both 
sexes ;  also  to  establish  primary  schools,  which 
shall  serve  as  a  standard  for  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools  by  the  several  states.  The  found- 
ing of  agricultural  schools,  together  with  the  en- 
tire direction  of  what  school  books  and  apparatus 
shall  be  used,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tne  gov- 
ernment. The  law  also  provides  for  a  central 
normal  school  in  the  capital  of  the  republic. 
This  law  remained  a  dead  letter  until  November 
1.,  1870,  when  a  decree  was  issued  upon  the  sub- 
ject, providing  for  a  national  school  board  in  Bo- 
gota, and  a  state  school  board  for  each  of  the 
states  to  which  a  national  school  officer  is  sent 
The  public  schools  are  either  primary  schools  or 
higher  schools,  and  are  for  both  sexes.  The 
pnmary  school  gives  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of  the 
Spanish  language,  the  elements  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  singing,  natural  history,  and  the  history 
of  the  nation,  'i'he  higher  schools  add  to  these 
branches  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry, 
and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  natural  science 
and  general  geography.  In  the  girls'  schools,  the 
same  subjects  are  taught,  though  to  a  less  ex- 
tent; and  various  feminine  accomplishments, 
such  as  hoase-keeping  etc.,  are  added.  The  cen- 
tral normal  school  lias  a  four  years*  course.  The 
subjects  studied  are  grammar,  Spanish  literature, 
the  French  and  English  languages,  miiversal 
history,  the  national  history,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  general  geography,  astronomy,  in- 
dustrial physics  and  diemibtry,  mechanics  and 
mechanical  drawing,  natural  history  and  agricul- 
ture, anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  gymnastics.  The 
law  further  provides  for  a  normal  school  in  the 
capital  of  each  state,  the  expense  of  which  is 
borne  by  that  state.  A  teachers'  association  is 
connected  with  each  of  these  normal  schools. 
Schools  are  also  provideil  for  those  small  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide  them 
with  the  first  nidiments  of  education.  Kveiy 
pubhc  school  must  have  its  own  building,  which 
includes  the  dwelling  of  the  i)rincipal ;  it  also 
has  a  garden  for  the  practical  study  of  botany, 
gardening,  etc.  The  law  provides,  too,  that  pub- 
lic instruction  sliall  aim  at  moral  culture,  but 
the  national  govennnent  does  not  interfere  witli 
reliirious  alucation.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  schools  must,  however,  be  so  arranged 
that  sufficient  time  may  remain  for  religious  in- 
struction by  the  j:)ai>tors,  or  such  other  persons 
as  the  parents  may  chocjse.  I'arents  and  guard- 
ians must  either  send  their  children  and  wards, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  provide  other  satisfactory  instruc- 
tion for  them.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  no 
penalty  for  a  non-comphance  with  this  provision, 
although  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
compi^Ssory  e<iucation.  Ik'sides  these  schools, 
the  government  has  established  schools  in  the 
military  barracks,  for  the  instruction  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  common  branches  of  learning. 
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In  Colombia,  however,  as  eLBewheie,  the  doc- 
trine of  state  rights  has  been  a  troublesome  ele- 
ment. No  act  of  the  national  congress  becomes 


ilar  exercises,  with  each  of  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary colors,  singly;  then  place  two  of  these 
colors  before  the  pupils,  and  let  them  select  ar- 


a  law  in  the  several  states,  until  it  has  been  ,  tides  to  match  each  of  the  given  colors.  Pro- 
adopted  by  their  respective  legislatures ;  and  |  ceed  in  a  similar  way  with  the  other  colors;  and, 
there  is  not  a  single  provision  of  the  law  per-  i  finally,  place  several  or  all  of  them  before  the 


taining  to  education  which  has  not  been  fiercely 
disputed  by  the  several  states:  but  it  has  finally 
been  adopted  by  all  but  Antioquia.  A  further 
disturbing  element  in  carrying  out  the  law,  was 
Ultramontanism.  The  government  called  many 
prominent  teachers  from  abroad,  and  especially 


pupils  at  the  same  time,  and  require  them  not 
only  to  point  out  the  colors  as  named,  but  to  se- 
lect colored  articles  to  match  each. 

Frequent  changes  in  the  mode  of  giving  these 
exercises  on  color  will  increase  the  interest  of  the 
children  in  the  subject,  and  add  to  their  kuowl 


irom  Germany,  for  the  national  normal  schools,  |  edge  of  it,  especially  when  each  one  has  some- 
— a  measure  at  which  the  clerical  party  took  great  |  thmg  to  do  in  the  exercise.  After  the  pupils 
offense.  The  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  ,  have  learned  to  know  each  of  the  six  colors  used 
from  the  schools  also  caused  a  great  deal  of  op-  :  in  the  previous  lesson,  fresh  interest  may  be 
position  from  the  clergy ;  nevertheless,  the  system  :  given  to  the  subject  by  supplying  each  child  with 
of  national  instniction  has  continually  grown  in  a  piece  of  colored  paper,  taking  care  that  those 
favor  with  the  peoj)le,  and  now  seems  to  be  as  |  who  sit  side  by  side  sliall,  as  far  as  possible,  hold 
well  established  as  the  restless  character  of  the  different  colors.  When  the  papers  have  been 
people  admits.  A  number  of  educational  journals  distributed,  the  teacher  may  say,  "  Now,  look  at 
are  published,  of  which  the  following  are  the  i  your  paper,  see  what  color  you  have,  then  fold 
princij>al :  L^i  Escueln  Nm'iiudj  El  Mtpstro  de  your  anus  so  as  to  hide  your  paper.  Now,  look 
EiiCHe(4i,  La  EscueUi  Primfiria,El  Monitory  and  '  at  the  color  which  1  sliow  you  ;  all  who  know 
Lfi  Revist/i.  I  that  they  have  a  like  color  may  hold  it  up.  — 

COLOR,  as  a  branch  of  object  instruction,  is  Ilight. — Now,  look  at  this  color, — all  who  nave 
of  great  interest  and  value ;  since,  at  an  earlv  j  one  like  it,  hold  it  up."  I'roceed  in  the  same 
age,  children  take  particular  notice  of  colore,  aurf,  manner  with  each  color ;— to  close  the  lesson,  re- 
hence,  lessons  upon  this  subject  furnish  an  excel-  i  quest  one  pupil  to  collect  all  the  red  papers, 
lent  opT)ortunity  for  training  them  to  distinguish  another  all  the  blues,  another  the  greens,  etc 
resemolances  and  differences,  and  for  encouraging  '  Similar  lessons  may  1x3  given  for  the  purpose  of 
the  formation  of  those  habits  of  attention  and  i  teaching  children  to  distinguisli  shades  of  colors, 
comparison  which  are  necessary  to  the  successful  as  dark  and  light  reds,  blues,  greens,  etc. 
study  of  other  subjects.  From  the  fact  that  i  If  it  be  desired  to  continue  these  lessons,  and 
many  persons  are  found  to  be  color-blind,  it  is  of  teach  that  the  six  colors  previously  shown  may 
great  importance  that  suitable  lessons  should  be  |  be  divided  into  two  groups — primary  and  seo- 
given  children  to  enable  teachers  and  parents  to  ,  ondary— procure  artists'  paints :  red  (carmine^, 
ascertain  whether  this  defect  exists  in  anv  under  !  yellow  (chrome),  blue  (ultramarine);  also  a  small 
their  care,  before  they  become  old  enough  to  en-  ]  palette,  and  a  palette  knife.  Place  a  little  yd- 
gage  in  any  occupation  in  which  color-blindness  low  and  blue  on  the  palette,  side  by  side,  re- 
would  be  an  insurmountable  defect.  Besides,  by 
the  early  training  of  children  to  observe  colors. 


much  of  the  inability  to  distin^ish  them,  which 


questingthe  pupils  to  notice  what  colors  are 
used.     Then,  with  the  knife,  mix  these  two 


colore  together  until  ffj^een  appeare  in  place  of 


is  commonly  not  discovered  until  later  in  life,  may  '  the  yellow  and  blue.  Then  ask  the  pupils  what 
be  overcome  by  education.  Furthermore,  a  gen-  color  has  been  produced  by  mixing  the  yellow 
eral  knowledge  of  colore,  and  of  their  relations  to  ,  and  blue.  Proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  mix 
each  other,  is  of  imiwrtance  in  nearly  every  avo-  '  red  and  blue,  to  produce  purple ;  retl  and  yellow, 
cation  of  life.  This  becomes  especially  apparent  to  produce  orange.  The  teacher  may  now  write 
when  it  is  remembered  how  much  deiJends  upon  on  the  blacklxmrd  for  the  pupils  to  learn  :  Mix- 
color  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  for  dress,  ,  inr/  i/eiiow  and  blue  iciU  proflnce  ffreen.  Mixing 
furniture,  household  decorations,  in  the  work  of  red  and  blue  irill  prfuluce  purple.  Mixing  red 
artists,  ami  in  various  other  kinds  of  employment,  and  yellow  icill  produce  orange.  ITien  pupils 
Since  a  knowledge  of  color  can  be  gained  only  may  select  the  two  primary  colore  that  wiD  pro- 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  the  methods   for    duce  given  secondaries,  also  the  secondary  that 


teaching  it  in  school  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  pupils  may  have  abundant  exercise  of  this 
sense  in  distinguishing  colors.     For  the  firet  les- 


sons, place  before  the  pupils  the  best  colors  that  can    colore.    Provide  exercises  by  wliich  the  pupils 


be  procured,  in  order  tnat  they  may  obtain  cor- 
rect conceptions  as  to  what  are  good  reds,  i/el- 
loirSj  blues,  greens,  purples,  etc.  Commence 
with  showing  a  single  color,  as  red,  and  leading 


may  be  made  from  two  given  primaries.  Show 
the  pupils  also  that  light  and  dark  colore  may  be 
formed  by  mixing  white  or  black  with  other 


mav  do  something  to  indicate  that  they  know 
each  fact  taught. 

In  order  that  children  mav  understand  Jtar- 
many  of  colors,  they  must  be  led  to  observe  that 


the  pupils  to  com]:)are  red  canls,  paper,  silk, '  to  produce  harmony,  the  three  primary  colors 
worsted,  etc.,  ydxh.  it.  and  thus  to  notice  resem-  ]  must  be  grouped  together ;  that  if  two  of  them . 
blances  and  differences  between  the  true  red  and    exist  in  a  given  secondary,  the  other  primaiy 
the  several  objects  compared  with  it.     Give  sim-    will  harmonize  with  that  secondary.    To  aooom- 
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plish  this  result  by  teaching,  arrange  colored  there  was  scarcely  any  necessity  for  their  estab- 
paper,  or  other  material,  so  that  red  and  ffreeuy  lishnient),  until  about  the  year  1869,  by  which 
ydhw  and  purpi*" J  blue  and  orangf,  pa/e  green  time  the  natural  resources  of  the  territory — agri- 
and  violet,  may  be  comi)ared,  and  the  sensation  '  cultural,  mineral,  and  chmatical — had  been  made 
noticed.  Request  the  pupils  to  tell  what  colors  manifest  to  such  an  extent,  that  railroads  were 
are  compare<l  in  ea^^h  instance ;  also  whether  projected,  colonies  were  organized  in  the  east, 
the  three  primaries  exist  in  each  group;  as  well  and  those  who  had  been  here  during  the  preced- 
as  to  observe  that  the  colors  of  these  groups  '  ing  years  felt  no  desire  to  emigrate.  The  num- 
harmonize.  Next,  compare  red  and  orange,  blue  ber  of  school  children  increased  rapidly,  and  the 
and  green,  yellow  and  green,  requiring  the*  necessity  for  a  {)ermanent  and  lil)eral  school  eys- 
pupils  to  observe  the  effect  on  the  sense  of  tem  not  only  became  apjxarent,  but  was  demanded 
signt;  also  to  state  which  primaries  iexist  in  each  by  the  peo^Je.  In  1 870,  the  school  law  was  re- 
group, and  to  notice  that  the  colors  of  these  vised ;  tne  office  of  superintendent  of  public  in- 
grou])8  do  not  harmonize.  These  lessons  will  struction  was  again  created ;  and  AN'ilbur  C. 
be  more  or  less  useful  in  proportion  to  the  Lothrop  was  appointed  to  lill  the  office  for  two 
amount  of  exercise  which  tne  pupils  have  in  !  years,  and  re-anpointed,  in  1872,  for  a  second 
distinguishing  and  comparing  colors,  and  in  term.  Refore  the  expiration  of  his  second  term, 
observing  their  relations.  —  See  X.  A.  Cxii-  |  however,  Mr.  Ix>throp  resigned,  and  Horace  M. 
KINS,  Frimftri/  Objfci  Lpssotis,  15th  ed.  (N.  Y.,  •  Hale  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  re- 
1871)  ;  HiTRTON,  fhe  Cnlture  of  (he  Observimf  i  ap(K)inted  for  the  full  term  ending  in  Febru- 
Faadties  (X.  ¥.,186:"));  (\trrie,  Principle.'i  and   ary,  1876. 

Practice  of  Earh/  and  Infant  i^hof)l-Eihicaiion  I  School  System. — ^The  superintendent  of  public 
(Edin.,  1857).     (See  also  Skksks.)  instruction  is  api)ointetl  by  the  governor  and 

COLORADO  was  organized  as  a  territory  j  confirmed  by  the  legislative  council,  holds  the 
Feb.  28.,  1861,  from  parts  of  Kansas.  Nebraska,  ,  offiw  for  two  years,  and  receives  an  annual  salary 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  The  part  which  is  of  ^31200.  lie  has  a  gc»neral  8ui)ervision  of  the 
situated  north  of  the  Arkansas  river  and  cast  of  ,  coimty  BU[)erintendent8  and  of  the  public  schools, 
the  llocky  mountains,  waa  mcluded  in  liouisiana,  and  is  required  to  rejiort  biennially  to  the  gov- 
purchaj^l  from  France  in  1803;  the  remainder  ernor.  'Ine  county  superintendents  (25  in  num- 
lomied  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico  '  ber)  arc  electeil  at  the  ivgular  county  elet^tion 
to  tbe  Lnite<l  States  in  1848.  In  1870,  the  area  for  two  years;  they  receive  five  dollars  for  each 
of  Colorado  was  reported  as  104,5(M)  eq.  m.,  and  day's  service,  are  requii-ed  to  examine  teachers, 
its  population  as  .39,864,  which  included  45()  col-  to  grant  certifiwites  (valid  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ored  persons,  7  Chinese,  and  180  Indians.  The  |  ceeding  one  year),  to  apjx>rtion  the  county  fund, 
settlement  of  the  territory,  it  may  bo  said,  waa  to  visit  the  schools  twiee  each  term,  and  to  make  a 
begun  in  Juno,  1858,  by  a  party  of  gold-seekers  ,  rei)ort  each  year  to  the  sui»erintendent  of  public 
from  (leorgia,  consisting  of  nine  [)erson8.  under  instruction.  The  district  directore,  consistmg  of 
the  leadersTiip  of  W.  U.  Russel.  'I'he  region  se-  a  president,  a  treafiurtT,  and  a  secretary,  are  elected 
lected  by  these  for  settlement  was  near  the  i)res-  !  on  the  firet  Monday  of  May  in  each  year  by  the 
ent  city  of  1  )enver,  then  withui  the  limits  of  tax-paying  voters  of  each  district.  The  directors 
Kansas.  Previous  to  this  time,  however,  there  employ  teachers,  make  all  contracts  for  the  main- 
were  a  few  Mexicans  in  the  southern  portion  of  tenance  of  the  schools,  and  perform  such  special 
the  territory,  engageil  in  stock-raising.  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  citi- 

Educational  Hiatt/rif, — Among  the  acts  passed  '  zens  at  the  time  of  tlieir  election,  such  as  fixing 
by  the  first  legislative  assembly,  which  met  Sept.  the  course  of  study,  designating  the  kind  of  text- 
9.,  1861,  was  one  that  provided  for  the  establish-  books  to  be  used,  8ix»cifying  the  time  during 
ment  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  to  be  under  ,  which  the  schools  shall  be  in  session,  levying  s^xj- 
the  supervision  of  a  superintendent  of  public  in-  '  cial  taxes  for  building  and  other  purposes,  etc. 
struction,  county  superintendents,  and  district  ,  School  districts  are  bcxlies  eoqwrate,  formed 
directors.  At  this  time,  the  school  population  |  from  time  to  time  by  the  county  8U[)erintendent. 
of  the  territory  was  very  small ;  hence,  the  law,  ITiey  may,  at  a  special  election  called  for  the 
although  comprehensive  and  liberal,  was  of  little  purpose,  vote  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  district 
i)ra<?tical  use.  At  a  subsequent  session  of  the  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses.  Many 
legislature,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  of  the  mcorporated  towns  have  s[x?cial  school 
instniction  was  i)ractically  abolished  by  making  laws  differing  somewhat  fn)m  the  general  school 
the  territorial  treasurer  superintendent  *\r  qffido,  i  law.  'ITie  school  fund  is  obtained  from  a  county 
with  a  salary  of  $^100  piT  annum.  Tnlike  most  tax  (not  less  than  two  mills  on  the  dollar),  from 
of  the  recently  8ettle<l  8tat<^  and  territories.  Col- 1  the  proceeds  of  fines  w)llectt»tl  in  the  several 
orailo  had  for  her  jaoneers  not  familitrs,  but  indi-  counties  for  breaches  of  the  i)enal  laws,  from 
vitluals.  not  women  and  chiMreu,  but  gold-hunt-  all  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  waifs  and 
ing  men  and  ad v*aiturous  explorers,  few  of  whom  '  estrays,  and  from  a  s|HH?ial  tax  levied  in  each 
wert'>  to  Ix?  found  for  two  successive  years  in  the  district  whenever  the  citizen  voters  so  direct, 
same  locality,  and  none  of  whom  intendcHl  to  re- 1  The  county  fund  and  ])enal  fun<l  uiv  ap])ortione<i 
main  for  a  longer  time  than  was  require^l  to  quarterly  to  the  st^vcral  districts,  according  to 
gather  a  fortune.  Hence  but  little  interest  was  the  nmuber  of  jktsofis  in  each  Ix^tween  the  age* 
manifested  in  schools  (indeed,  at  that  period, '  of  5  and  21  years.    There  is  no  state  school  tax. 
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It  is  provided  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  t^e  schools,  but  that  no  pupil  shall 
be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
his  parents  or  guardian.  Teachers'  institutes  are 
held  in  the  several  counties  at  the  call  of  the 
county  superintendents ;  but  there  is  no  r^ularly 
organized  teachers*  association,  nor  state  normal 
school.   I'he  school  year  begins  October  1st. 

Educational  Condition. —  From  the  report  of 
Sept.  30.,  1875,  it  appeared  that  there  were  in 
the  territory  329  school-districts,  280  public 
schools,  and  172  school-houses.  The  number  of 
chilcken  of  school  age  —  from  5  to  21  —  was 
23,274,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
10,185.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  377,  of  whom  172  were  males,  and  205  fe- 
nudes ;  and  the  average  monthly  salary  paid  to 
the  male  teachers  was  $60,  and  to  the  female 
teachers,  350.  The  whole  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  school  purposes  during  the  preceding 
year,  was  i^210,813.86 ;  and  the  total  value  of 
the  school  houses  and  furniture  was  $414,008. 
'Fhe  increase  durmg  the  preceding  year  was  as 
follows :  In  number  of  school-districts,  16  per 
cent ;  in  schools,  18  per  cent ;  in  school-houses, 
16  per  cent ;  in  school  iX)pulation,  16  per  cent ; 
in  value  of  school  property,  23  per  cent. 

Seconder  1/  and  othet*  Instruction. — The  High 
School  of  Denver  was  established  in  1873,  and 
will  graduate  its  first  class  in  1877.  There  are 
also  several  private  and  denominational  schools, 
including  a  school  of  mines,  in  Denver.  There 
is  also  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Colorado 
Springs.  A  proposed  state  university  has  been 
chartered,  and  located  at  Boulder.  Forty  acres  of 
ground  have  been  set  anart  for  its  use,  and  $30,000 
are  now  (1876)  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  erection  of  buildings.  Col- 
orado College,  at  Colorado  Spring,  was  estab- 
lished in  1874  by  the  Congregationalists ;  and 
Evans  University,  at  Evans,  was  chartered  in 
1874  by  the  Presbyterians.  A  school  of  mines 
has  also  been  commenced,  at  Golden,  as  the  fut- 
ure scientific  school  of  the  projected  state  uni- 
versity. 

COLOBADO  COLLEaE,  at  Colorado 
Spring,  Colorado,  was  organized  in  1874.  It 
is  under  the  control  of  Congregationahsts.  Pre- 
paratonr  and  collegiate  departments  have  been 
established.  In  1873 — 4,  it  had  5  instructors, 
and  25  prc|>aratory  and  15  collegiate  students. 
It  admits  both  sexes. 

C0L0BJ5D  SCHOOLS,  a  class  of  schools 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  colored  children. 
Such  schools  are  quite  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  South, 
where  the  negro  population  is  very  large.  Thus, 
in  South  Carolina,  in  1874,  the  whole  number 
of  children  of  school  age  (6  to  IG,  inclusive) 
enumerated  was  230,102,  of  whom  84,975  were 
white,  and  145,127  colored  children;  and  of  a 
total  enrollment  of  100,719,  the  white  children 
nmnbered  44,470,  and  the  colored  children 
56,249.  In  aU  the  old  slave  states,  and  in  many 
of  the  northern  states,  the  feeling  of  aversion  to, 
or  prejudice  against,  the  n^ro  race  is  so  strong. 


that  the  public  school  svBtem  can  be  made  effect- 
ive only  Dv  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
for  colored  children ;  since  many  white  parents 
would  refuse  to  permit  their  cmldren  to  attend 
schools  in  which  the  "  co-education  of  the  races" ' 
was  carried  on.  This  feeling  is  sometimes  strong 
even  in  new  communities.  'Fhus,  in  Montana,  the 
legislative  requirement  of  separate  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for 
1873,  nas  practically  excluded  colored  children 
from  all  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education; 
and  he  remarks,  in  this  connection,  that  **  prej- 
udice should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
path  of  justice,"  and  urges,  that  the  schools  should 
be  open  to  all  children  without  regard  to  color. 
In  some  of  the  older  and  larger  northern  states, 
this  distinction,  of  separate  schools  for  white 
and  colored  cliildren,  is  fast  passing  away.  Thus, 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  1874,  there  were  only  73 
schools  for  colored  children  out  of  an  aggregate 
number  of  schools  of  16,641 ;  and  an  attend^ce 
of  only  2,500  pupils,  out  of  about  440,000.  In 
the  state  of  Mew  York,  the  whole  expenditure 
for  school  purposes  in  1874,  was  $12,298,729; 
and  of  this  only  $66,126  was  expended  for  the 
support  of  colored  schools  in  the  state,  those  in 
the  towns  costing  only  $7,768,  and  those  in  the 
cities,  $58,458,  of  the  latter  of  which  $46,676 
was  expended  for  the  support  of  the  colored 
schools  of  New  York  City.  Jn  that  city,  separate 
schools  for  colored  children  have  existed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  African  Free  School, 
in  1787,  by  the  Society /or  promoting  tlie  vumur 
mission  of  skives,  incorporated  in  1785.  In  1838, 
the  name  African  ScJtools  was  changed  to  Col- 
ored ScJiool^f  on  the  petition  of  the  teachers.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  these  schools  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Public  School  Society j  which  then 
had  the  charade  of  all  the  other  conunon  schools 
of  the  city.  In  1835,  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  these  schools  was  about  1608,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  757 ;  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  city  superintendent  for  1875  shows 
an  enrollment  of  only  1958,  and  an  aver^  at- 
tendance of  872.  Although,  by  the  Civil  KiglUs 
Billt  passed  by  the  state  ledslature  in  1873,  all 
the  schools  were  practiciSly  thrown  open  to 
colored  children,  few  have  taken  advantage  of 
this,  but  have  apparently  preferred  to  remain  in 
the  sejiarate  schools  provided  for  them,  though 
their  attendance  is  often  at  considerable  incon- 
venience in  consequence  of  the  remoteness  of 
their  places  of  residence  from  the  schools. 

In  some  of  the  states,  the  prescribing  of  sep- 
arate schools  for  colored  children  is  a  great  hard- 
ship, since  their  numbers  are  not  sutficient  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  good  schools,  if  any 
at  all.  ITius,  in  the  Ohio  state  report  for  1873, 
it  is  stated  that,  **  in  many  districts,  colored  chil- 
dren are  practically  deprived  of  school  privileges 
and  advantages,  especially  where  the  number  by 
enumeration  is  less  than  twenty;  and  the  separate 
schools  established  for  them  are  sometimes  con- 
tinued in  session  a  less  number  of  weeks  than 
the  schools  for  white  children  in  the  same  district.  • 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  of  the  23,020  colored 
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youth  of  school  age  in  the  state,  only  5,950  are 
under  instruction."  It  had  been  claimed  by  some 
that  the  fourteenth  amendinent  lo  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  denies  the  right 
of  any  state  *'  to  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  states,"  prohibits  the 
establisliment  of  se})ai'ate  schools  for  colore<^l 
children ;  but  decisions  of  the  supreme  coui'ts  in 
New  York  and  Ohio  liave  settled  this  question 
in  favor  of  the  separate  schools,  provided  these 
schools  afford  theu*  pupils  advantages  equal  to 
those  provided  for  white  (rliildren.  Such  was 
also  the  decLsion  of  the  superior  court  of  Marion 
County,  Indiana,  in  1874,  which  held  tliat  "  the 
classiiication  of  scholars  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color,  and  their  education  in  se{jarate  schools  in- 
volve questions  of  domestic  policy  which  are 
within  the  legislative  discretion  and  control,  and 
do  not  amount  to  an  exclusion  of  either  class." 
Hence,  the  state  law  of  May  13.,  1859  was  sus- 
tained as  constitutional ;  and  it  was  decided  tliat, 
while  it  remained  in  force,  colored  children  were 
*'not  eiititle<l  to  admission  into  the  common 
schools  provided  for  the  education  of  wliite 
children." 

The  feeling  in  regard  to  mixed  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children  is  very  diverse  in 
different  localities.  In  some  places,  there  is  a 
most  intense  opposition  to  such  schools  ;  while, 
in  others,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  state,  there 
is  a  complete  acquiescence  of  all  citizens  in  the 
arran^ment.  In  1873,  the  school  superintendent 
of  Ulmois  issued  a  circular  of  inquiry,  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  to  the  county  superintendents, 
asking  for  facta  and  results;  and  out  of  77 
coimties  ieix)rting,  there  were  in  10,  no  persons 
of  color  to  be  educated ;  in  41,  colored  chUdren 
attended  the  same  schools  as  white  children  ;  in 
10,  the  colored  children  were  in  separate  schools; 
in  16,  some  were  in  separate  schools,  while  others 
attended  the  same  as  whites ;  in  30,  no  objections 
to  the  co-education  of  the  races  were  reported  ; 
but  in  27,  trouble,  of  a  more  or  less  senous  na- 
ture, was  stated  to  liave  occurred.  Some  of  the 
superintendents  were  strongly  in  favor  of  co-edu- 
cation, while  others,  inclucUng  some  from  coun- 
ties where  the  schools  were  mixed,  expressed 
their  opposition  to  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

ITie  opjKJsition  to  the  co-education  of  the  races 
in  the  Southern  states  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  strong.  lliLs  was  made  manifest  in  the 
public  expression  of  opinion  in  n^anl  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Hill  while  it  was  jxinding  in  tlie 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  1874.  In  Co- 
etbicfitiou  of  tit  a  WJiUh  and  Colored  I^ttces,  by 
Rev.  W.  It.  Ruffncr,  sUite  siqx^rintendent  of 
schools  in  Virginia,  publLshed  in  Scribn<n''s 
M(f nihil/  (May,  1874),  the  author  said,  **An  act  of 
Congress  Requiring  the  south  poles  of  all  mag- 
nets to  attract  each  other,  would  not  l)e  a  whit 
more  absunl  than  one  requiring  education  to  be 
conducted  on  a  race  mixture  in  the  late  slave 
states."  **  There  are  now^,"  he  said,  **  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  of  children,  white  and  black, 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  fifteen  cx-slave  states;" 


and  he  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  passage  of 
any  law  enforcing  co-education  would  have  the 
effect  to  ruin  the  common  school  system  in  every 
one  of  those  states.  As  lon^  as  this  feeling  of 
aversion  to  the  co-education  (3  wliites  and  blacks 
exists,  whether  prejudice  or  not,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  duty  of  legislators  to  respect  it ;  and 
not  to  endeavor  to  force  U])on  commmiities  a 
school  organization  which  they  abominate,  as 
long  as  the  eqiud  rights  of  all  citizens  are  re- 
spectefl.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  exj>erience  seems  to  show  that  tht^j^ 
race  distinctions  disapjx^ar  in  time;  but  that 
this  time  may  be  prolonged  by  unwise  violence 
and  haste.  Probably,  not  in  the  present  genera- 
tion will  the  existence  of  colored  scJuxjIs  cease, 
at  any  rate  in  the  Southern  states;  but  that  they 
will  finally  disappear,  as  a  feature  of  American 
common-school  systems,  there  are  many  that 
entertain  no  doubt. 

COLXJMBLA.  COLLEGE,  in  the  City  of 
New  Vork,  was  inconwrated  by  royal  charter  in 
1754,  and  was  called  King's  College.  It  was  sus- 
pended during  the  revolution,  and  reorganized, 
m  1787,  under  its  present  name,  Columbia 
College.  The  college  grounds  comprise  tlie  block 
bounded  by  Madison  and  Fourth  avenuifs,  and 
49th  and  50th  streets.  The  value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  api)aratus  is  §787,700  ;  the  amount 
of  productive  funds,  $4,581,700,  on  which  the 
annual  income  is  $205,000.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  the  medical  school.  Certain  so- 
cieties and  corporations,  including  each  reli- 
gious denomination  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
may  send  students  to  be  educated  free  of  charoe. 
Fourteen  scliolarsliii«  have  recently  been  estab- 
lislied,  of  the  annual  value  of  $100  each,  and 
six  fellowsliips  (one  in  science  and  one  in  litera- 
ture) of  the  annual  value  of  $500  each.  The 
fellowships  are  offered  for  conqxitition  to  the 
senior  class  u|K)n  graduation,  and  are  tenable 
for  three  years.  The  fellows  are  required  to 
continue  their  studies  under  the  direction  of  tho 
president  of  the  college,  but  they  may  choose  tho 
place  of  study.  The  institution  conqirises  tho 
college  proper,  the  school  of  mines,  the  law 
school,  and  the  medical  school,  llie  college 
proper  has  8  profeasorshijis :  (1)  Greek  lan^iagc 
and  literature ;  (2)  German  language  and  litera- 
ture; (3)  chemistry;  (4)  matliematics ;  (5) 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  (G)  moral  and  m- 
tellectual  philosophy,  and  Knghsli  literature ;  (7) 
mechanics  and  physics ;  (8)  Latin  language  and 
literature.  The  cxiurse  is  the  onlinary  four  years* 
course  of  American  colleges,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  '1  he  college  lias  an  astro- 
nomical obserwatory,  a  herbarium,  and  valuable 
chemical  and  philosophical  ai)paratus.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  $100  per  annmn,  but  it  may  1k'  remitted 
to  indi^'nt  students.  The  school  of  mim»s  was 
establislieil  in  18G4.  It  has  8  prt)fessorshii« : 
(I)  mineralogy  and  metallurgy  ;  (2)  civil  and 
mining  engintvring ;  (3)  aualj'tical  and  applied 
chemistry ;  (4)  gtaieral  chemistry ;  (5)  mechan- 
ics ;  (G)  mathematics ;  (7)  physics ;  (8)  geologj'  and 
palseontology.  The  system  of  instruction  ii^udes 
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five  parallel  courseB  of  study;  namdj,  (1)  civil 
eDgineering;  (2)  mining  engineering ;  (3)  metal- 
lunnr ;  (4)  geology  and  natwid  history  ;  (5)  ana- 
lytic and  appU^  chemistry.  The  course  of  in- 
struction occupies  three  years.  Those  who  com- 
plete it  receive  the  decree  of  Engineer  of  IVIincs, 
CSvil  Engineer,  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
There  is  an  advanced  course  for  graduates 
of  the  school  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. For  candidates  not  qualified  to  enter 
the  first  year,  there  is  a  preparatory  year. 
Collections  of  specimens  and  models,  illustrating 
all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  are  access- 
ible to  the  students,  including  crystal  models, 
natural  crystals,  pseudomorphs,  ores  and  mctal- 
luigical  products,  models  of  furnaces,  specimens 
illi^trating  applieil  chemistry,  fossils,  economic 
minerals,  rocks,  Oliver's  models  of  descriptive 
geometiy,  models  of  mining  machines,  and  models 
of  mining  tools,  llie  cost  of  tuition  is  $200 
per  annum,  but  it  may  be  remitted  to  indent 
students.  The  law  school,  now  in  Great  Jones 
street,  was  opened  in  1858.  Under  the  direction 
of  Theodore  W.  Dw^ht,  LL.  D.,  it  has  attained 
a  high  reputation.  The  Coll^  of  Physicians 
and  Suigeons,  on  the  comer  of  23d  street  and 
Fourth  avenue,  became  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia  College  in  1860,  but  the  connection 
is  little  more  than  nominal.  The  number  of  in- 
structors, students,  and  volumes  in  the  libraries, 
in  1875 — 6,  was  as  follows : 

Departments.        loBtractort.     Students.    Volumes. 
College  (proper)  13  172  17,600 

School  of  Mines  23  220  6,000 

Law  School  6  573  4,000 

Medical  School  29  410  1,200 

Total    71  1,375  28,700 

According  to  the  triennial  cataloeue  of  1870, 
the  total  number  of  graduates  of  all  the  schools 
was  3,834,  of  whom  2,721  were  living.  There 
were  2,109  graduates  in  arts,  868  in  medicine, 
487  in  law,  37  in  mining,  and  333  honorary  grad- 
uates. The  presidents  have  been  as  follows : 
the  Rev.  I)r.  Samuel  Johnson,  1754 — 63;  Myles 
Cooper,  LL.D.,  1763 — 75;  Benjamin  Moore, 
A.M.,  pro  tern.,  1775 — 6;  Wm.  S.  Johnson, 
LL.D.,  1787—1800;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Wharton  (who  probably  did  not  act),  1801;  tlio 
Rev.  Benjamin  Moore.  I).D.,  1801— 11;  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Harris,  D.I).,  1811—29;  Wm.  A.  Duer, 
LL.  D.,  1829--t2  ;  Nathaniel  F.  Moore,  LKD., 
1842—9  ;  Cliarles  King,  LI^  D.,  1849—64 ;  the 
Rev.  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  lLd.,  the  present 
incumbent,  appointed  in  1864. 
COIiXJMBIA,    District  of.     See  District 

OP    COUMBIA. 

COIiXJMBLAJJ' XTNIVEIISITY,  nearW^ash- 

•ington,  1).  C,  was  chartered  in  1821  as  the 
Columbian  College,  and  opened  in  1 822.  In  1873, 
the  name  was  changed  by  act  of  Congress  to  the 
Columbian  University.  A  majority  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  overseers  are  Baptists,  but  the 
institution  is  required  by  its  chM-ter  to  be  un- 
Bectarian.  It  comprises  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, a  college  department,  a  law  department, 
and  a  medical  dep^ment.    The  institution  has 


not  a  laige  endowment,  and  is  supported  prin- 
cipally by  tuition  fees.  The  value  of  its  r^ 
estate  is  about  $500,000. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  (4  years) 
in  the  college  department  is  comprised  in  seven 
schools,  as  follows:  (1)  School  of  English;  (2) 
School  of  Greek;  (3)  School  of  Utin;  (4) 
School  of  Modem  Languages;  (5)  School  of 
Mathematics ;  (6)  School  of  Natural  Science ; 
rr)  School  of  I^nilosophy.  Certificates  of  pro- 
nciency  arc  given  to  students  who  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  certain  prescribed  studies  in  any  school. 
A  diploma  of  graduation  is  given  to  those  who 
pass  an  examination  in  all  the  obligatory  studies 
of  any  school.  (1)  llie  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  is  conferred  on  students  who  obtain 
diplomas  in  the  schools  of  English,  Greek,  I^tin, 
Modem  Languages,  and  Philosophy,  and  who 
receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  School 
of  Mathematics  or  of  Natural  Science.  (2)  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on 
students  who  obtain  diplomas  in  the  schools  of 
Enclish,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Nat- 
ural Science,  and  Philosophy.  (3)  The  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  students  who 
obtain  diplomas  in  any  six  schools,  and  who  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  residuary 
school  of  the  entire  course.  (4)  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  students  who, 
after  obtaining  diplomas  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  college,  sustain  a  final  and  satisfactoiy 
examination,  in  review  of  all  the  studies  pre- 
scribed for  this  degree.  The  cost  of  tuition  in 
the  coU^  is  $60  a  year,  but  it  is  remitted  in 
favor  of  students  intended  for  the  ministry. 
The  medical  department,  known  as  the  National 
Medical  (^oUege,  is  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  law  department  (opened  in  1 826)  is  also  in 
Washington.  The  college,  in  1875—6,  had  12 
instructors,  103  preparatory  and  48  collegiate 
students,  and  a  library  of  5,750  volumes ;  the 
law  school,  5  professors  and  130  students ;  and 
the  medical  college,  11  instmctors  and  54 
students.  ITie  presidents  of.  the  university  have 
been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  Wm.  Staughton,  D.D., 
1821—1827;  the  Rev.  Stephen  Chapin,  D.D., 
1828—1841;  the  Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon,  D.D.,  1843 
—1854;  the  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Benney,  D.D.,  1855 
—1858 ;  the  l^v.  Geo.  W.  Samson,  D.D.,  1859 
— 1871;  James  C.  Welhng,  LL.  D.,  the  present 
incumbent,  appointed  in  1871. 

COMENIUS,  John  Amos,  the  forerunner 
of  Basedow  and  Pestalozzi,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est educators  of  modem  times,  was  bom  at 
Komna,  in  Moravia,  March  28.,  1592,  and  died 
Nov.  15.,  1671.  From  his  birthplace,  he  re- 
ceived the  name  Komensky,  Latin  Comenius, 
by  which  his  family  name  was  so  fully  sup- 
planted, that  even  Ins  grandson,  D.  E.  Jablon- 
sky,  did  not  know  it.  lie  studied  in  llerbom 
and  Heidelberg,  and  taught  for  a  time  a  school 
of  the  Bohennan  Brethi^  in  Prerau,  Moravia. 
He  afterward  became  a  preacher  of  this  church 
at  Fulneck,  likewise  in  Moravia,  assuming  at  the 
same  time  the  direction  of  the  school.  In  com- 
mon with  the  Protestants  of  Moravia  and  Bo- 
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hernia  in  general,  he  suffered  great  hardships  at 
the  hands  of  the  Austrian  government ;  and  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  also  entailed  upon  him  the 
most  serious  losses.  At  the  sack  of  Fulneck  by 
the  Spaniards,  he  lost  his  Ubrary  and  manu- 
scripts, and  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  In 
1624,  Protestant  preachers  were  dnven  from  the 
country,  and  Comenius  was  compelled  to  conceal 
himself.  In  IC28,  he  left  Bohemia,  and  settled 
at  lissa,  in  Poland.  Soon  afterward  he  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  gymnasium  of  this  town, 
and,  whUe  in  this  position,  gained  a  European 
fame  by  the  publication  of  his  first  great  work 
(in  1(>31),  the  Jdnwi  liuguarum  reserata  (Gate 
of  Tongues  unlocked),  a  new  method  of  teachint; 
languages,  especially  Latin.  This  book  met  with 
an  extraordinary  success,  being  translated  into 
twelve  European,  and  even  into  several  Asiatic 
languages.  At  a  synod  held  in  Lissa,  in  1G32, 
be  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 
In  1638,  he  received  a  call  from  Sweden,  to  re- 
form the  educational  system  of  that  country,  but 
he  did  not  accept  it.  lie  sent,  however,  to  the 
Swedish  government  a  I^atin  translation  of  the 
greatest  of  his  jxidagogical  works,  the  Didactiai 
muffna  sen  omaes  omnia  docendi  nrtiflciurrij 
which  he  had  planned  in  Lissa  as  early  as  1 029, 
and  had  now  completed  in  (jlerman.  An  extract 
from  this  work  liaving  been  printerl  by  some  of  his 
friends  in  England  under  the  title  Prodromus 
Pansophice  (London,  1639),  he  received  an  invi- 
tation from  England  to  reform  public  instruction 
there.  In  compliance  with  this  invitation,  he 
went,  in  1641,  to  Ix>udon,  but  political  troubles 
in  Ireland  prevented  his  accomplishiiig  anything. 
In  1642,  he  was  invited  to  Sweden  to  consult 
with  Oxenstiern,  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
on  educational  matters.  Oxenstiern  had  read 
the  ProdroiHiis,  and  recommended  Comenius  to 
pursue  his  undertaking,  but  first  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  The  Swedish  government 
established  Comenius  in  the  Prussian  town  of 
Elbing  to  compose  a  work  upon  his  method. 
After  laborii^  {out  years,  he  returne(.l  in  1646 
to  Sweden.  Three  commissioners  examined  his 
work,  and  declared  it  proper  for  printingwhen 
Comenius  should  have  finally  revised  it.  He  re- 
turned to  Elbing  to  do  tliis,  and  thence,  in  1648, 
he  went  to  lissa,  where,  in  the  same  year,  he 
brought  out  his  work,  the  Nfjcissiimi  lin/jfuarum 
rnethodus,  which  substantially  brought  to  a  close 
his  literaiy  labors  in  behalf  of  a  reform  of  the 
methoils  of  instruction.  In  the  same  year,  the  ' 
Bohemian  Brethren  elected  him  Senior  Bishop  i 
and  President  of  the  Sf/nod,  a  position  which  he  j 
retained  to  the  end  of  liis  life.  In  1650,  ujxjn  an  i 
invitation  from  Prince  Kakoczy,  he  went  to  I 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  remained  tliere 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  organized  a  | 
school  at  Patak  (&o  called  Saros  Patak).  Here  | 
Comenius  wrote,  among  other  works,  his  eel-  j 
ebrated  Orbis  Sensuuliu/n  Pictus,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1657  at  Nuremberg,  and,  in  various 
forms  has  continued  a  favorite  book  for  children 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  1654,  Comenius  re- 
turned to  JJbb&,  where  he  remained  until  1656,  in 


which  year  the  Poles  burned  the  city.  He  lost  on 
this  occasion  his  house,  his  books,  and  his  manu- 
scripts, the  labor  of  many  years.  He  fled  into 
Silesia,  thence  successively  to  Brandenburg,  Stet- 
tin, and  Hamburg,  and  in  August,  1656,  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  highly  honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
Uberally  supported  by  some  wealthy  merchants 
whose  chiloren  he  instructed.  He  printed  his 
Opera  Didactica  (4  vols.) ,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1 657 ,  / 
at  the  expense  of  Lorenzo  de  Geer,  one  of  his 
patrons. 

Comenius  8  position  in  the  history  of  pedagogy 
is  chiefly  that  of  a  refonner.  His  dissatisfaction 
with  the  prevailing  modes  of  teaching  was,  doubt- 
less, largely  increased  by  the  neglect  of  his  own 
early  education.  He  did  not  go  to  a  Latin  school 
untU  his  sixteenth  year ;  and  his  mind  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  develoj^ed  .to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  artificial  and  worthless  instruction  there 
received.  At  that  time,  the  study  of  the  I^tin 
language  was  the  only  means  of  culture;  and  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  it,  was  regarded  as  all 
that  was  valuable  in  education.  Comenius  in- 
sisted upon  a  study  of  the  mother-tongue  as 
of  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  Latin, 
and  declared,  moreover,  the  study  of  languages  to 
be  a  means  of  knowledge,  not  an  end.  The  aim 
of  education,  he  asserted,  is  the  development  of 
complete  men,  and  the  profoundest  knowledge 
possible  of  the  world  without  and  within.  The 
ideal  order  of  instruction  in  things,  as  opposed 
to  instruction  in  language,  is :  (1)  A  Pan- 
soph  ia,  in  which  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
should  be  treated  in  its  relations  to  God,  the 
world,  and  reason ;  (2)  A  Panhistoriay  which 
should  be  divided  into  six  classes :  biblical  his- 
tory, natural  history,  history  of  inventions,  dis- 
tinguished examples  of  virtue,  liistory  of  dif- 
ferent religious  customs,  and  the  history  of  the 
world ;  (3)  A  Universal  Dogmatic,  or  psychol- 
ogy. In  this  outline,  Comenius  adoptea  a  great 
many  of  the  principles  of  Bacons  Insiauratio 
Magna.  With  Bacon  he  insisted  strongly  upon 
a  study  of  nature  at  first  hand  and  unfettered  by 
traditional  prejuilices.  He  insisted,  too,  upon 
the  equal  instruction  of  both  sexes.  Education 
aims  at  the  development  of  the  human  being,  and 
to  shut  any  one  out  from  it,  is  injustice.  The 
school  shoiUd  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  He 
strongly  insisted  ujwn  the  necessity  of  pliysical 
education,  and  called  the  attention  of  educators 
to  the  importance  of  providing  airy  school- 
rooms and  pleasant  play-grounds.  The  true 
order  of  instruction  must  be  learned  from  nat- 
ure. Art  can  do  nothing  except  by  imitation. 
LTpon  this  point  Comenius  uses  many  fantastic 
analogies,  with  all  of  which,  however,  ne  mingles 
a  great  deal  of  truth.  Many  studies  are,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  avoided,  as  dissipating  the  men- 
tal strength.  AM  studies  must  be  so  ordered 
that  the  kter  are  always  founded  on  the  earUer, 
and  the  earUer  supported  by  the  later.  Words 
must  be  learned  only  in  connection  with  things. 
In  the  study  of  science  the  scholar  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  have  the  objects  themselves  be- 
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fore  him ;  and,  when  this  is  impoesible,  correct 
drawings  should  be  used.  His  Orbis  Pictu8  is 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  this  principle,  and 
is  the  first  attempt  at  a  system  of  '*  object  teach- 
ing." In  the  study  of  languages,  one's  mother- 
tongue  must  come  first.  Children  may  only  learn 
that  |>art  of  a  language  which  deals  with  the  no- 
tions of  childhood.  Every  language  is  to  be 
learned  more  through  i)ractice  than  by  rule. 
Kules  must  be  grammatical,  and  not  philosoph- 
ical. They  must  give  the  form,  and  not  the  ex- 
planation. Rules  aiti  necessary  only  where  the 
language  differe  from  the  mother-tongue.  These 
thoughts  may  seem  commonplace  enough  at 
present,  but  it  required  no  little  genius  at  that 
time  to  origuiate  them.  Schools  he  divided  into 
four  elates :  ITie  mother  school,  the  vernacular 
school,  the  I^tin  school,  and  the  university,  llie 
mother  school  must  be  in  every  house.  Here  the 
child  learns  the  use  of  the  senses  and  the  use  of 
lau^i^uage.  llie  child  enters  the  vernacular  school 
in  its  sixth  year,  and  leanis  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, suifring,  hynms,  the  cati^'hism,  tlie  Hible, 
universal  history,  etc.  in  the  I^itin  school,  l^tin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the  mother-tongue  are  stud- 
ied, together  with  physics.  clm>nology,  ethics,  and 
liiblical  theology.  The  university  should  be  a 
place  for  universal  study.  In  all  this,  intellectual 
culture  must  not  be  separated  from  morality  and 
religion.  According  to  him,  all  learning  is  a 
means  for  the  moral  elevation  of  mankind.  The 
present  life  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  preparation  for 
the  life  eternal ;  and  children  and  youth  must  be 
taught,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  connect 
this  life  with  God  and  his  commandments,  llio 
importance,  however,  of  Comenius  as  an  educator 
lies  less  in  what  he  did  than  in  the  reform  which 
he  inaugurated.  His  theory  that  education 
should  be  a  development  of  the  whole  man,  that 
educational  methods  should  follow  the  order  of 
nature,  that  nature  itself  should  be  studied,  and 
that  education  should  aim  at  knowledge — this, 
though  imperfectly  understood  by  himmf ,  con- 
stitutes a  solid  foimdatiou  for  an  enduring  fame. 
Comenius  always  designated  (Germany,  to  which 
country  he  principally  owed  his  education,  as 
his  native  country,  although  Slavic  (Czechic) 
blood  may  have  flowed  in  his  veins.  He  was 
master  of  both  tlie  languages  six)ken  in  Mo- 
ravia, his  native  land,  tne  (ierman  and  the 
Czechic;  and  he  acknowle^lged  their  respective 
advantages,  but  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
there  was  more  than  one  language. 

ITie  second  centennial  anniversary  of  Come- 
nius's  death  was  celebrated  in  1871,  with  ap- 
propriate solemnities,  not  only  in  Mora>na,  but 
m  almost  all  the  countries  of  Euroi)e,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  Moravia  concluded  to  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  A  fine  statue  of  the  great  edu- 
cator lias  since  l)een  'executed  in  Saxon  sand- 
stone with  much  genius  and  skill  by  the  cele- 
brated sculptor,  SVofessor  Scidan,  in  Prague; 
and,  since  August  23.,  1875,  it  has  adorned  the 
square  before  the  castle  in  Pierau.  A  list  of 
the  educational  works  of  Comenius  is  given  in 


Raumer's  Geschichie  der  PddtMgogik  (translated 
in  Barnard's  G firman  Teacfiers  mid  Eilucators); 
most  of  them  are  contained  in  the  edition  of 
the  Opera  Dulactica,  published  by  ComeniuB 
himself.  A  complete  hst  of  all  his  works,  edu- 
cational as  well  as  others,  has  been  published 
by  Talacky  in  the  JuhrhVicJier  ties  Bmmiscken 
MuseumSy  1829.  German  translations  of  the 
pe<lagogical  works  of  Comenius,  with  notes  and 
biogi-aphy,  are  published  by  Dr.  ITi.  lion,  in 
BihlidJtek  jxiaagogiscJier  Classiker  (liangen- 
salza,  1875),  and  by  Beeger  and  Zoubek  in  Rich- 
ter's  Pddagotjische  liiblUtthek  (Lei[j6ic ;  of  the 
translation  of  the  l>idtidicii  Ma<jtm  in  this  col- 
lection the  3d  edition  appeared  in  1875). — See 
also  Lavtbeciikr,  Joh.  Amos  Cometiius'  Ijelir- 
kunst  (Leipsic,  1853);  (jijndely,  Ueher  des  J,  A, 
Ccnneuins  I^eben  nnd  Wirkstn/ikeii  in  der 
Frenide,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Vieima  Acad- 
1  emy  of  Science  (Vienna,  1855) ;  Quick,  Essays 
I  on  Educfdioiud  Refoi^ners  (London  and  CHn- 
I  cinnati). 

COMMENCEMENT  denotes,  in  the  United 
States,  the  occasion  on  which  degrees  are  con- 
femd  by  colleges  and  universities  u|)on  their 
graduates.  Tins  takes  place  in  June  or  July, 
and  closes  the  scholastic  year,  so  that  the  name 
in  this  req^ect  appears  to  be  a  misnomer.  The 
exercises  connected  with  the  commencement 
sometimes  begin  on  Sunday  with  a  commence- 
ment sermon  to  the  graduating  class.  On  the 
two  or  three  following  days,  the  literary  societies 
among  the  students  hold  their  amiual  meetings, 
and  orations  are  delivered  before  the  societies 
and  before  the  alumni  association.  A  general 
reunion  of  the  alumni  of  previous  years  is  held, 
and,  frequently,  also  the  graduates  of  a  particular 
class  hold,  by  appointment,  a  special  reunion, 
llie  board  of  trustees  also  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ing, receives  the  rejwrt  of  the  president  of  the 
institution  for  the  ])ast  year,  and  makes  the  nec- 
essary regulations  for  the  year  ensuing.  All 
these  transactions  precede  "  commencement  day", 
on  which  the  president  of  the  institution,  in 
the  presence  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  fac- 
ulties, and  as  many  friends  and  visitors  as  the 
occasion  may  bring  together,  confers  upon  the 
gradimtes  the  degrees  (see  Degrees)  for  which 
their  special  studies  and  examinations  have  pre- 
pared them.  The  conferring  of  the  degrees  is 
preceded  by  orations  delivered  by  the  members 
of  the  grailuating  class,  the  "  valedictory"  and 
*' salutatory'*  addresses  being  assi^ed  to  the 
scholars  holding  the  highest  rank  m  the  dasB. 
The  liatin  language  is  frequently  used  by  the 
'*  SiUutatory"  speaker,  as  well  as  by  the  president 
in  conferring  the  degrees. 

For  the  students  of  colleges  and  universities, 
the  commencement  is  an  occasion  of  pecuhar  in- 
terest. The  ambition  to  excel  at  that  tune,  acts  as 
a  ix>werf ul  and  most  beneficial  incentive  to  as- 
siduous study.  The  reunion  of  former  graduates 
tends  to  nourish,  in  all  the  former  students  of 
these  institutions,  a  spirit  of  devoted  attachment 
to  their  Alma  Maier,  and  thus  secures  to  the 
cause  of  coUefpate  education  a  laige  and  influen- 
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tial  number  of  zealous  friends  and  ])atrons.  The  \  child's  companions,  either  for  good  or  evil,  is 
large  concourse  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  :  often  far  greater  than  any  that  can  be  excrteii 
the  [)Upils,  as  well  as  of  the  friends  of  education,  l  by  i>arents  or  teachers,  'llie  social  nature  of  a 
and,  in  smaller  towns,  of  the  town  population  j  child  is  stronger  than  that  of  an  adult ;  and, 
in  general,  diffuses  among  the  i>eople  at  large  therefore,  to  educate  it  by  itself,  excluding  it 
an  actpiaintance  with  these  institutions  and  a  :  from  all  intercourse  with  childivn  of  its  own 
care  for  their  success,  and  gives  them  a  pop- '  age,  would  result  not  in  a  natural  or  normal 
ularity  which  no  other  feature  could  secure.  |  development,  but  in  a  kind  of  monstrous  distor- 
A  glance  at  the  reports,  in  Ameriam  newsiMiHjre,  tion.  The  selfisli  principles  of  its  nature  would 
of  the  commencement  exeivises  during  the  ,  attain  a  disprojwrtionate  growth  and  strength  : 
months  of  June  and  .Inly,  reveals  a  national  in- 1  and  it  could  have  neither  sympathy  nor  Bclf- 
terest  in  collt»giate  institutions,  which  is  luutlly  control.  Hence,  commnionshi])  is  necessary  for 
found  to  an  eijual  extent  in  anv  other  country;  several  reasons:  (I)  To  develop  the  social  sym- 
and,  if  the  wealthy  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States  ;  juthies  and  affections  of  the  child  :  (2)  To 
have  acqiiiretl  a  world-wide  reputation  by  their  cultivate  properly  its  moral  nature ;  (3)  To  bring 
liberal  donations  for  e<lucatiunal  purjjoses,  the  into  play  its  intelle(.'tuai  at^tivities,  and  to  accus- 
popular  commencement  exeivises  may  claim  to  tom  it  to  their  ready  exercise.  Ifesides,  without 
have  very  larg».<ly  contribute*!  to  this  result,  suitable  and  congenial  playmates,  it  would  not 
Commencement  exc^rcist's  may.  theivfore.  be  con-  I  be  i)ro]H.Tly  or  sulficiently  stimulated  to  Ixxlily 
sidered  a  very  iwtent  agent  in  stimulating  the  ■  cxen^ise ;  and  its  physical  growth  and  develop- 
zeal  of  the  8tu(lents.  and  in  fostering  among  all  ,  ment  would  Ih>  incomi)lete.  "  IIow  many  young 
clasHes  of  the  pei^ple  a  just  appreciiition  of  the  '  girls,"  says  Schwarz.  '*  have  become  diseased  in 
value  of  higher  eilucaticm.  |  body  and  in  sold  by  reading !    1  low  many  liave 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES.  See  Busi-  lost'  their  health  by  close  application  to  oma- 
NK8S  (V)LLKOEs.  mental  necdlc-work  I    They  ought,  therefore,  to 

COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  be  diriH.rted.  at  all  suitable  times  to  engage  in 
See  BrKKAiJ  of  Kducation.  free  bodily  exercise,  and  even  in  some  of  the 

COMMON  SCHOOLS,  the  name  given  in  more  quiet  and  gentle  gyumastic  exercises ;  they 
the  United  States  to  schools  maintaine<l  at  the  should  enjoy  fnNjuent  op[K>rtunitie8  of  appropri- 
public  expense,  and  oj)en  to  all.  'ITiese  schools  ate  amusement  in  the  society  of  others  of  the 
are  public  elementary  schools,  although  the  com-  same  age."  ( 'om|>anionship.  therefore,  bc'ing  in- 
mon-school  system  of  any  state  or  city  often  in-  dispensable,  it  is  of  the  grciitest  imp(jrtanoe  tlnit 
dudes  8ch(X>ls  of  several  grades,  as  primary,  it  snould  he  of  the  right  cliaracter.  It  is  jMirtio- 
grammar,  and  high  schrxns.  besides  normal  ularly  true  of  children,  tliat  "evil  communications 
schools  for  the  spetajil  instruction  and  training  corrupt  gfKxl  manners ;"  and  not  only  manners, 
of  teachers.  Common  schools  in  the  rural  districts  but  morals;  indeed,  the  society  of  the  delwseil 
are  called  t/iatrict  achtftln,  being  under  the  suiier-  will  inevitably  undermine  the  whole  character, 
vision  and  contrr)l  of  the  officers  of  the  school  leaving  it  but  an  example  of  incorrigible  deprav- 
district;  and  for  the  same  n»ason  thr>He  situates  1  in  ■  ity.  S'evertheless,  a  youth  must  gradually  be 
the  wards  of  a  city  are  sometimes  calUnl  irnrd  accustomed  to  the  cxeR-isi'  of  considei-able  free- 
schoftla.  (Vmnnon  scht^ols  are  establishwl  bv  doni  in  selectintr  his  or  her  associates  ;  since  the 
legisktive  enactment,  and  are  supiK)rt4Nl  by  funds  '  circumstanL-es  of  after  life  will  necessitate  this 
derived  from  legislative  appn>priation.  (See  indejiendence  of  choice.  The  great  desideratum 
School  Fund.)  The  ex|M;iiriive  (ronnnon-school  ^  is,  that  the  child's  mind  should  be  so  impressed 
systems  of  large  trititrs  an?.  how«fver,  chirHy,  if  not  with  right  principles,  that  it  will  avoid  the  coin- 
wholly,  supiK>rt«.Hl  by  Io<5il  taxation  ;  thus,  in  •  panionship  of  those  whose  conduct  and  langiia^ 
the  city  of  S'ew  Vork.  the  amount  n-^.-eived  by  1  it  perci'ives  to  be  vicious.  There  is,  however,  al- 
apportionment  fn^m  the  htate  for  the  supjxjrt  of  ways  need  of  great  vigilance  in  onler  to  prevent 
the  common  schixils  of  th«r  city  i.s  very  much  I  corrupting  comi>anion5iip,  even  when  the  greatest 
less  than  the  amount  of  tax  {mid  by  the  city  for  can^  lias  Ijcen  exeiviseil  in  the  previous  moi-al 
the  supiwi-t  of  the  f:oinmon-H<;ho<>l  system  of  training  of  a  youth  ;  for  the  stronger  will  must 
the  state.  'HienMs  no  unifonn  cfjinmon-w^hool  always  contn)l  tiie  weaker  wiU,  when  brought 
system  in  the  Unite** I  ."^tati.-s— no  national  system  togi»tluT,  and  chiklren  loarn  much  faster  from 
of  public  instniction.  tlnr  organi/iition  and  a>n-  each  other  than  from  their  elders.  To  influence 
trol  of  the  (M^nnnon  rtf;h<K)l.s  Ujitig  Ktft  to  the  in- 1  a  young  ])erft()n,  so  as  to  form  his  character  in  a 
dividual  states;  aiid.t^ven  in  the  states,  the  tend-  pirticular  din^ction.  or  fully  to  control  his  ac- 
ency  is  to  almost  (*xclusiv«'  1(K'«1  authority.  The  |  tions,  it  is  nHpiisite  to  cultivate  a  certain  degree 
history  antl  di-scription  of  the  connnon-school  of  comiKinionshij)  with  him.  Parents  who  pur- 
systi'm  of  each  state  Is  given,  in  this  work,  under  sue  this  course. — fathers  making  comijanions  of 
the  name  of  the  state ;  for  an  account  of  public  their  sons,  and  m<jthers,  of  their  daughters,  are 
or  pf>pular  etlucation  in  general,  see  ruBLic  the  most  su(xx?ssfid  in  establishing  the  cliaracter 
ScHfKH^M.  fSee  also  National  Education,  and  of  their  children.  To  a  limited  extent,  the  same 
Unitki>  Statks.)  I  principle  may  be  applied  in  school  education. 

COMPANIONSHIP,  as  one  of  the  neces-  \  ITie  austere  teacher  who  never  strives  to  culti- 
Bary  conditions  of  a  child's  life,  is  an  important  vate  anv  other  relation  between  himself  and  his 
dement  in  education ;  indeed,  the  influence  of  a   pupil  than  that  of  authority,  will  never  exert 
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aiiy  considerable  influence  over  his  moral  charac- 
ter ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  easy 
and  familiar,  who  cultivates  the  friendsliip, 
esteem,  and  confidence  of  his  pupil,  will  find  the 
latter  always  glad  to  be  his  companion,  and  will 
be  able  to  control  his  conduct  to  an  almost  un- 
limited extent. 

COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.  See 
Examinations. 

COMPOSITION,  as  the  fonnal  expression 
of  thought,  and  as  a  branch  of  school  exercise, 
has  usually  been  confined  to  that  which  is  writ- 
ten ;  but  by  some  the  signification  of  the  term 
has  been  so  extended  as  to  embi*ace  also  the  oral 
ase  of  language  in  the  expression  of  a  logically 
ooimected  series  of  ideas.  Thus,  it  has  been 
said  that  **  oral  comixjsUloa  may  be  cultivated 
from  a  very  early  period,  indeed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pupil's  school  education;  and 
whiitever  degre»i  of  facility  he  attains  in  it  will 
secure  his  more  rapid  advancement  when  he 
enters  on  the  study  of  written  composition;" 
which  is  undoubtedly  true.  At  the  same  time, 
as  nothing  is  gained  by  extending  the  application 
of  a  tenn  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  usage, 
it  would  seem  best  to  restrict  the  word  campo- 
.<ition  to  the  written  expression  of  thought;  moro 
especially  as  this  requires  a  somewhat  diverse 
training  from  that  which  is  needed  in  oral  dis- 
course. Of  coiu-se,  the  habit  of  using  language 
correctly  in  all  the  oral  school  exercises,  as  well 
as  iu  ordinary  conversation,  is  not  only  useful 
but  e^ential  as  an  antecedent  preparation  for 
written  composition  ;  and  in  view  of  this,  it  is 
important  that  pupils  should  be  accustomed,  iu 
all  their  recitations,  to  be  accurate  in  expression, 
and  not  only  to  use  the  projxsr  forms  of  words, 
but  to  construct  complete  sentences,  instead  of 
such  fragmentary  phrases  as  are  very  often  made 
use  of  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  teacher. 
Moreover,  in  aU  recitations  which  do  not  abso- 
lutely require  a  verhathn  repetition  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text-book,  the  pupil  should  be  ac- 
customed to  use  his  own  language  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, thus  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  his  own 
vocabulary,  and  his  constructive  i)ower  in  expres- 
sioii.  But  all  this  is  only  auxiliary  to  written 
composition,  which  requires  s^xxiiid  and  peculiar 
exercises,  beginning  almost  as  S(X)n  as  the  pupil 
has  learned  to  write  simple  words  and  sentences ; 
indeed,  rudimental  exercises  in  composition  may 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  object  lessons,  the 
teacher  writing  on  the  blackboanl  instead  of 
requiring  the  pupils  to  write  on  the  slate  or  on 
imper.  For  example,  in  the  description  of  an 
object,  the  pupils  ol«erve  and  state  each  cpiality 
successively,  antl  the  teacher  writes  each  tseparate 
statement  on  the  blacklKMird,  obaerviiig  strictly 
the  rules  for  punctimtion  and  the  use  of  capitals; 
and  then  the  pupils  are  ivciuired  to  put  the  whole 
into  a  coimected  statement,  which  the  teacher 
also  writes  on  the  blackboard.  Thus,  suppose  the 
object  is  a  piece  of  //te**.  ITie  pupils  say,  and 
the  teacher  writes.  Glass  is  hard.  Glass  is  solid. 
Glass  is  hriltle.  Glass  is  t)\tnspareiU.  ITien 
the  whole  is  formed  into  a  connected  statement ; 


and  the  teacher  writes,  Glass  is  hard,  solid, 
brittle,  mid  transparent.  Such  simple  exercises 
are  susceptible  of  a  very  great  variety,  and,  con- 
sequently, may  Ixj  made  to  afford  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  training  both  in  thought  and  language. 
Heading  also  may  be  made  available  in  training 
pupils  m  the  reaily  and  conx^ct  use  of  language, 
by  requiring  them  constantly  to  reproduce,  in 
their  own  modes  of  expression,  the  substance  of 
the  lessons  read  ;  and,  as  scon  as  they  have  learned 
to  write  with  sufhcient  fluency,  to  set  down 
on  paper,  or  on  the  slate,  portions  of  these  state- 
ments. Akin  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  is  the 
reading  of  simple  narratives  by  the  teacher,  and 
roiiuiring  the  pupils  to  give  the  substance  of 
them  in  their  own  language. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  pupils  are  trained  chiefly 
in  the  use  of  words  and  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences; but  the  teaching  of  conqx»sition  requires, 
(1 )  a  cultivation  of  thought ;  and  (2)  a  cultiva- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  expression.  Iliought  im- 
plies ideas  and  their  logical  aiTangement  accord- 
uig  to  certain  laws  of  association.  1'he  mind 
must  recall  all  that  it  lias  learned  uiwn  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  —  ideas,  facts,  proposi- 
tions, opinions.  &c.,  and  arrange  them  into  a 
symmetrical  whole.  To  do  tliis  well  requires 
not  only  maturity  of  mental  culture,  but  much 
practice  in  the  use  of  language,  filling  the  memory 
not  only  with  a  vocabulary  of  wonls,  but  a  large 
accumulation  of  phrases,  and  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression, associated  regularly  with  certain  re- 
current ideas.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  pu- 
pils in  writing  comi)osition8  is  proverbial ;  and 
to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  to  be  hoi>ed, 
obsolete;  since  motiern  methoc^ls  of  instruction 
have  gone  far  towards  eradicating  many  of  the 
absurd  educational  practices  of  by-gone  times, 
one  of  which  was  to  require  young  pupils  to 
write  formal  compositions  upon  diflScult  abstract 
themes  without  any,  or  with  very  inadequate, 
preliminary  prejMiration  and  training.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  training  is  now  pretty  generally 
recognized,  and  suitable  graded  exercises  are 
employed;  such  as  the  following:  (1)  Conversa- 
tions upon  familiar  objects,  such  as  usually 
engage  the  attention  of  children ;  (2)  Sentence- 
making,  in  various  fonus,  and  affording  practice 
in  the  application  of  grammatical  rules;  (3) 
Fonnal  descriptions  of  objects ;  (4)  Simple  narra- 
tives; (5)  Didactic  essays,  graduated  from  the 
simplest  composition  upon  such  subjects  as  a 
horse,  a  coic,  a  floirer,  &c.,  up  to  those  upon 
complex  abstract  themes;  (G^  Argumentative 
compositions,  in  which  the  pnnciples  and  rules 
of  logic  and  rhetoric  may  find  an  application  and 
illustration.  >^h  of  these  classified  forms  of 
exercise  needs  much  continuous  practice;  and 
the  pupil  should  not  be  required  to  write  mis- 
cellaneous compositions  until  he  has  been  suc- 
cessively trained  in  those  of  the  first  four  classes* 
and  has  acquired  a  fair  degree  of  readiness  at 
each  stage  of  his  progress.  In  all  the  exercises, 
however,  of  whatever  grade  or  kind,  it  is  very- 
essential  that  the  pupil  should,  as  much  as  poch 
sible,  be  induced  to  make  use  of  his  own  expert- 
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ence  in  selecting  subiecta  for  composition,  writ- 
ing of  what  lie  haa  himself  seen  and  heard,  and 
using  the  simplest  and  most  direct  language  he 
can  command. 

Mere  grammatical  exercises  are  of  little  use 
in  teaching  composition;  perhaps,  they  are 
rather  a  hindrance,  since  tlie  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  sentences  without 
regard  to  their  meaning  or  logical  coherence, 
tends  to  the  formation  of  habits  that  are  directly 
opposed  to  success  in  actual  composition.  The 
sreat  point  is  to  accustom  the  pupils,  by  constant 
daily  practice,  to  the  free  expression  of  their 
thoughts  in  writing.  I^et  them  have  something 
to  say,  and  then  require  them  to  write  it  in  the 
most  natural  way,  employing  their  own  modes  of 
thinking  and  using  language,  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  time,  developing  a  style ;  since  style  is 
only  the  peculiar  impress  of  a  A^Titer's  individu- 
ality upon  his  fonns  of  expression.  Paraphrases 
and  translations,  however,  afford  a  very  valuable 
kind  of  exercise  in  coiniK)sitiou ;  but  should  not 
be  employed  except  in  tne  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  iiLstruc^tion. 

In  the  correction  of  compositions,  the  teacher 
should  exercise  great  pruilonce,  so  as  to  impart 
the  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  adairtea  to 
the  pupil's  progress ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
discourage  nis  efforts  by  too  minute  criticism. 
If  a  class  is  under  instruction,  the  prevailing 
errors  of  the  pupils,  as  discerned  on  a  perusal  of 
the  compositions,  will  suggest  certain  topics  on 
which  instruction  is  needSl ;  and  this  may  then 
be  illustrated  by  examples  culled  from  the  com- 
positions without  refemng  to  them  individually. 
Especially  should  the  teacher  avoid  holding  up 
any  of  the  pupils'  eiforts  to  ridicule  or  severe  re- 
buke, unless  the  inaccuracies  are  such  as  result 
from  sheer  carelessness.  A  pupil's  whole  intellec- 
tual career  may  be  vitiated  by  an  imprudence  of 
this  kind ;  since,  in  general,  there  is  nothing  in 
respect  to  which  persons,  whether  adults  or  chil- 
dren, are  so  sensitive  as  in  regard  to  their  efforts 
in  written  comiwsition. 

When  the  compositions  have  been  carefully 
read,  and  the  errors  pointed  out  by  suitable  marks, 
the  pupils  should  be  required  to  transcribe  them, 
so  that  they  may  be  presented  for  further  revi- 
sion. The  study  of  grammar  and  composition 
should  be  pursued  together  in  the  early  stages, 
and  rhetoric  and  comi)osition  in  the  latter.  A 
distingimhe<l  ^\Titer  thus  sums  up  the  require- 
ments of  tliese  two  branches  of  study :  "  Kheto- 
ric,  to  iHK.'ome  a  useful  branch  of  modem  educa- 
tion, sliould  embrace  a  gradually  progressive 
course  of  exeniises,  embodying  successively  the 
facts  of  language,  in  the  ase  of  words  and  the 
constnictiou  of  sentences ;  it  should  include  the 
practice  of  daily  writing,  for  successive  years ; 
irequent  exen^ises  in  the  logical  arranging  of 
thought  for  the  purposes  of  expression,  and  the 
adapting  of  the  forms  and  character  of  expres- 
sion to  thought ;  and  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  close  study  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
works  of  distinguished  writers,  with  the  view  to 
acquire  a  perfect  mastery  over  every  form  of 


style."  —  See  William  Russell,  LUeUedual 
EiluccULoriy  in  Barnard's  American  Pedagogy; 
CuRRiE,  Tlie  Principles  and  Practice  (f  CJcm- 
inon  -  ScJiool  Education  (Edinbuigh,  1872) ; 
WicKERSHAM,  Methods  of  Instruction  (Phila., 
1865). 

COMP'OIjSOBT    EDXJCATIONy    a  term 
commonly  used  to  designate  the  compulsion  of 
parents  by  state  law  to  provide  an  education  for 
their  children.     We  find  the  principle  that  the 
government  of  a  state  has  the  right,  and  that  it 
IS  its  duty,  to  watch  over  the  education  of  all  the 
children  within  its  jurisdiction,  for  the  first  time 
expresse<l  in  the  legislation  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Solon  gave  a  law  enjoining  on  parents  to  have 
their  children  instructed  in  music  and  gymnastics, 
and  providing  further,  that  no  son  was  bound  to 
support  his  father  in  old  age.  if  the  latter  had 
neglected  to  have  him  instructed  in  some  profit- 
able trade.     In  Sparta,  according  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  I.ycurgus,  the  state  chaiged  itself  with 
the  entire  eduoiition  of  all  male  children,  after 
they  had  attained  their  seventh  year.    In  Rome, 
the  state  did  not  interest  itself  at  all  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  it  being  left  to  the  care  of  the 
mothers.     Duiing  the  period  which  followed  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  little  provision 
was  made,  in  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  for 
the  education  of  children.    Only  the  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  and  the  children  of  noblemen 
and  persons  of  affluence  received  instruction  in 
the  cathedral,  collegiate,  convent,  or  parochial 
schools;   but  the  mass  of  the  people  grew  up 
without  any  instruction.     (See  Cathedral  and 
C/orj^EoiATE   Schools,    Convent   Schools,  and 
Parochial  Srnooi^.)  The  capitularies  of  Charle< 
magne  imposed  upon  all  parents  the  obligation 
to  send  their  children  to  a  convent  or  parochial 
school,  to  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  in  re- 
ligion. These  sdiools  were  also  required  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  sing- 
ing; but  no  compulsion  was  to  be  imposed  in 
regard  to  any  of  these  subjects.    A  new  interest 
in  the  cause  of  universal  education  was  awakened 
by  the  revival  of  classical  studies,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  More  than  one  of  the  educational  writ- 
ers of  tliat  time  demanded  that  the  state  govern- 
ment should  recognize  and  enforce  the  prmciple, 
that  parents  should  be  obliged  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  Luther  said,  that  he  regarded 
it  as  a  *'  duty  of  the  state  authorities  to  compel 
their  subjects  to  send  their  children  to  school," 
in  order  that  the  community  might  have  well- 
educated  clergymen,  jurists,  physicians,  teachers, 
and  other  officers ;  and  the  new  church  constitu- 
tion of  Saxony,  of  ir)28,  wluch  was  chiefly  com- 
piled  by    Melanchthon,    required   that  cleigy- 
men  should  admonish  the  jxjople  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  "  in  order  that  persons  might 
be  educated  so  as  to  be  competent  to  teach  in  the 
church,  and  to  govern.*'  The  church  constitution 
of  Wurteml)erg.  of  1559,  provided    that  the 
pastors  should  admonish  their  congregations  at 
least  twice  a  year,  to  send  their  children  regular- 
ly to  school.     Similar  provisions  were  made  in 
other  German  states,  without,  however,  adopting 
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the  principle  of  compulsion  :  but,  in  rej^arti  to  !  principle  of  compulsion,  and  M.  Duniy,  his  min- 
iiistruction  in  the  catechism,  which  was  given  in  |  ister  of  public  instruction  from  1863  to  1869, 
the  church  on  Sunday's  and  other  holy-days,  a  |  was  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates;  but  the  at- 
punctual  attendant  was  enforced;  and  tines  were  |  tempts  made  to  introduce  it  into  the  Ic^^ation 
nnposed  upon  the  parents  of  children  who,  instead  |  of  i^  ranee  had  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  being  present  to  receive  this  religious  instruc-  j  of  the  powerful  opjKJsition  which  it  met  with- 
%Um  were  found  running  about  in  the  streets.  In  After  the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  in  1870, 
164(),  the  General  8yncd  of  Wiirtemberg  recog-  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  champions  of  com- 
nized  the  duty  of  requiring  all  children  to  go  to  '  pulsory  education,  Jules  Simon,  was  apix)inted 
school,  and  resolved  that  all  parents  should  be  I  Minister  of  Public  Listruction ;  and  the  new 
lined,  whose  children  failed  to  attend.  It  was,  |  educational  law  proposed  by  him  embodied  the 
however,  found  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  this  I  principle;  but  the  National  Assembly  refused 
provision;  and  new  rescripts  were  issued  in  1670,  i  to  adopt  the  law,  13  of  the  15  bureaux  voting 
1672,  and  1679,  to  remind  the  parents  of  their  j  against  it.  The  principle  is  generally  advocated 
duties.  The  first  law  defining  the  school  age  in  France  by  the  liberals,  and  opposed  by  the 
of  children,  was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Brimswici-  !  Catholic  party.  In  England,  pubfic  opinion  has 
C-elle,  who  commanded  the  parents  and  guardians  !  always  been  strongly  adverse  to  a  particiimtion 
of  children  to  send  them  to  school  from  the  sixth  i  of  the  8tat<*  government  in  school  matters.  An 
year  of  age.  The  movement  in  behalf  of  compul-  important  advance  toward  the  principle  of  com- 
sory  education  now  made  steady  though  slow  ;  pulsory  education  was,  however,  matle  in  1870, 
progress  in  all  the  (jierman  states.   I^russia  intro-  (  by  the  adoption  of  a  bill  brought  in  by  William 


ducetl  it  in  1732 ;  Bavaria,  which  was  one  of 
the  latest,  in  1802.  Compulsory  education  has. 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
been  the  general  rule  in  the  (merman  states ;  and 


Kdward  Forster,  according  to  w^hich,  within  one 
year,  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  e^lucation 
of  every  child  in  England  and  AVales.  Tlie  ques- 
tion of  compulsory  attendance  was  very  earnest- 


it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  all  the  fierce  i  ly  discussed  in  Parliament.and  was  finally  left  to 
conflicts  which  have  btn^n  caused  by  educational  !  the  separatt*  scthool  boards,  which  have  a  certain 
legislation,  nb  jxirty  has  made  any  serious  op-  discretionary  jHJwor  of  enforcing  attendance;  but 
IK)sition  to  the  principle,  that  the  stat^  govern-  it  seems  that  the  a<lvocates  of  (compulsion  do  not 
ment  may  and  ought  to  demand  that  i)arents  j  mean  to  l)e  content  until  its  ultimate  adoption, 
should  provide  some  kind  of  iastruction  for  their  |  liveriKX)!,  Manchester.  Oxfoni,  and  many  other 
children.  This  kind  of  legislation,  in  Austria,  ^  towns  have  ]>assed  bv-laws,  conijielling  the  at- 
began  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  laws  pro-  tendance  of  children  m  the  public  schools.  The 
rimng  that  magistrates  should  send  to  school-  '  It^ilian  Parliament,  in  iHTl,  a<lopted  a  new 
teachers,  twice  a  year,  lists  of  all  children  entering  |  8clux>l  law  according  to  which  elementary  in- 
the  sixth  year  of  age,  and  tliat  the  teachers  should  struction  is  reqiurtnl  to  be  given  every-where  free 
return  monthly  lists  of  absence.  Although  the  of  charge,  and  attendance  at  school  is  obligatory 
school  attendance  steadily  increjised,  the  number  i  on  all  children.  In  Belgium  and  the  Mether- 
of  children  growing  up  without  education  was  |  lands,  every  commune  is  compelled  by  law  to 
still  very  large.  After  the  disastrous  war  with 
Prussia,  in  1866,  the  Austrian  government  has- 
tened to  introduce  a  new  educational  law  similar 
to  that  of  Prussia,  providing  for  the  rigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  principle  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation. In  some  provinces,  it  was  found  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  provide  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  schools,  and  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  children.  I'he  statistics  of  school 
attendance  show,  however,  a  steady  increase,  and 


make  provision  for  a  public  school;  and.  in 
Belgium,  indigent  chilclren  receive,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  their  parents,  gratuitous  instruction; 
but  neither  of  these  two  states  has,  as  yet.  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  compulsory  education.  In 
Russia,  Peter  tne  Great  desinnl  to  make  edu- 
cation obligatory  ;  but  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  his  subjects,  who  called  education  "  their 
destruction,"  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
his  design  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  Russia 
there  is  no  systematic  opposition  to  the  principle,  j  is  still  among  the  least  educated  comitries  of 
which  is  now  being  rapidly  carried  into  effect.  Europe,  there  being,  in  1875, 1  scholar  for  about 
Thecantonsof  Switzerland,  with  the  single  exoep-  86  inhabitants.  Turkey,  in  1869,  promulgated 
tion  of  Geneva,  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  '  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
have  enacted  laws  similar  to  those  of  (Jennany; '  in  every  locality,  and  requiring  all  children, 
and  I  Denmark,  in  particular,  li.'is  had  a  stringent '  l)oth  boys  and  girls,  to  attend  it ;  but  no  attempt 
law  on  compulsory  education  in  ojwmtion  since  '  of  any  kind  to  execute  the  law  had  been  maae 
1814,  and  has  thus  effected  a  remarkably  high  ;  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1875.  In  Greece, 
average  education  of  its  entire  population.  In  comnmnal  schools  were  established  by  law,  in 
France,  the  public-school  system  was,  for  the  first  |  18,'i4,  on  the  German  system,  that  is,  on  the 
time,  regulated  by  the  educational  law  of  1833,  '  system  of  compulsory  education.  By  the  6th 
which  emlKxlie<l  the  ideas  of  (jfuizot  and  Cousin,  i  arti<!le  of  the  law,  all  children  betwwn  the  ages 
Xeither  this  law,  however,  nor  the  subse<pient  of  five  and  twelve  years  miLst  attend  the  com- 
regulations  recognized  the  principle  of  compul- 1  munal  school.  Parents  are  liable  to  a  fine  for 
sory  education ;  and  the  schcxjl  attendance,  es}Xi- ,  each  hour  that  the  child  is  absent ;  but  the  pen- 
cially  in  many  of  the  rund  districts,  continucfl  ,  n\ty  has  fallen  into  disuse;  and  it  was  founa,  at 
to  be  very  small.     Louis  iVapoleon  favored  the  i  the  census  of  1870,  that  but  33  per  cent  of  the 
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grown-up  men.  and  but  7  per  cent  of  the  jrrown- 1  1871,  provides  that  all  parents,  guartlians,  or 
up  women,  were  able  to  read  and  vrrite,  8j)ain  masters  of  a  child,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14, 
and  Portugal  also  have  compulsory  education  ,  residing  within  two  miles  of  a  public  school, 
acts,  but  they  are  not  fully  enfonx^d.  shall  send  such  child  to  school  at  least  1 2  weeks 

In  Amenca.  the  right  of  state  authorities  to  j  each  year.  Similar  acts  were  passed  in  the  same 
require  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  school  year  by  the  legislatures  of  Michigan  and  'JVxas. 
was  asserted  at  an  early  date  by  some  of  the  |  Nevada  passed  a  law  in  February  1873,  which 
English  colonies.  B.  (>.  Xorthrop,  the  secretary  makes  it  obligatory  on  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  Connecticut  state  boaixl  of  education,  in  |  to  send  every  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
his  annual  rejKjrt  for  1871,  says,  that  ('ounecti-  years  to  a  jmblic  school  for  a  period  of  at  least 
cut  may  justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first  states  |  sixteen  weeks  in  each  school-year,  at  least  eight 
in  the  world,  that  established  the  princii)le  of  of  which  uuist  Ik?  consecutive,  unless  the  child 
compuls<^)ry  eilucation.  Its  cxxle  of  laws.  iidoj)ted  |  is  Ix'iiig  otherwise  instructed,  or  is  excuse*.! 
in  May  H).")0,  ho  says,  contained  stringent  j^ro-  from  attendance  by  the  lx>ard  of  trustees  for 
visions  for  compulsory  attendance ;  an<l  these  some  satisftictory  reason.  The  penalty,  for  non- 
provisions,  with  some  moditications  chiefly  de-  compliance  with  this  act  is  a  line  of  not  less 
8igne<l  to  give  them  gix'ater  ettieacy,  continued  ;  than  $'>().  nor  more  than  3HH)  for  the  first  oflfense. 
in  force  until  the  ivvision  of  the  code,  in  1810.  •  and  not  k'ss  tlian  JiflUO  nor  mon*  than  ;i?2()0  for 
I'ublic  opinion  s(j  heartily  indoi*S(.H I  this  principle,  each  subsequent  oflFense.  In  1874,  eonipulsory 
or  rather  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the  necessity  laws  weiv  passed  by  the  legislatuivs  of  ('alifor- 
of  universid  education,  that  attendan(!(^  lost  its  nia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  The  general 
involuntarv  character.  Outside  of  Connecticut,  '  featui*es  of  these  laws  are  similar  to  thotn.'  of  the 
however,  little  apjjcars  to  have  been  done  in  this  state  laws  alivady  refeiTed  to.  The  st^ho<jl  agt* 
direction;  and  even  in  ConnK;ticut.  the  ditli-  during  which  eveiy  child  is  to  be  instructed  is.  in 
cultv  in  enfoivinj:  the  law  wiis  clearly  .shown  ,  New  •lei'sey.  fi-om  8  to  13,  and  in  (  alifornia  and 
when  the  influx  of  immijrration,  in  the  nineteenth  New  York  from  M  to  14.  Thei-e  is  same  i.bversitv 
century.  g<ive  to  the  state  a  considerable  sc1mh)1  in  the  time  of  scliool  attendance  each  year.  New 
I)opulation  of  foreign  birth.  In  18()1),  a  new  law  Jerst^y  recpiires  12  weeks,  of  which  G  must  bt^ 
was,  therefore,  i>asrf<.Hl,  forbidding  manufacturers  consecutive.  New  York  14  weeks  in  a  day  school, 
to  employ  minors  un<ler  fourteen  years  of  ix^^,  or  2^S  wet?ks  in  an  evening  school,  and  California, 
who  have  not  attended  any  public  school,  for  '  two-thirtls  of  the  time  during  which  the  public 
at  least  three  montlLS  in  each  year.  The  schcx^l  sch(X)L8  are  kept,  at  least  12  weeks  of  which  must 
board  appointed  an  agent  to  supervise  the  en-  '  Ije  consecutive.  Hie  New  York  law  also  specifies 
foroement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  the  subjei^ts  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  instruct- 
and  the  subsequent  considerable  increase  of  !  ed ;  namely.  S})elling,  reatling,  writuig,  Knglisli 
8ch(K>l  attendanci>  is  jiartly  ascribed  to  its  en-  I  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  It  also 
forcement.  This  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  school  |  provides  tlmt  no  child  of  this  age  shall  be  em- 
visitors  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  chil-  I  ployed,  unless  the  employer  has  a  certificate  that 
<iren  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  such  instruction  was  given  the  child  the  previous 
and  to  rei)ort  violations  of  the  law  to  the  grand  year,  the  jMinalty  for  violating  this  law  being  a 
jurors  of  the  town.  In  Massachusetts,  the  fine  of  $i}0.  In  many  other  states,  the  passage 
first  educational  ordinance,  in  1642,  enjoined  ;  of  compulsory  laws  is  strongly  uiged.  m  Inm- 
the  selectmen  of  eveiy  town  to  see  "that  I  ana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mimu«ota,  Mississippi, 
their  brethren  and  neighbors  teach  their  chil-  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island,  the 
dren  and  ai)prentices,  by  themselves  or  others,  state  sujxjrintendents,  in  their  annual  reports,  or 
80  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  to  read  the  governors  in  their  messages,  liave  of  late 
the  English  tongue,  and  the  capital  laws,  uiK)n  taken  a  decidc^l  stand  in  favor  of  such  laws, 
jienalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  negWt  '  The  opinions  of  American  educiitors  and  legis- 
therein."  In  1834,  children  un<ler  flt'teen  yeai-s  latoi-s,  on  the  subject  of  co/npulsoiy  education, 
of  age  were  proliibitt*tl  from  working  in  factories,  continue,  however,  to  l>e  givatly  divided,  'llie 
unless  they  had  attended  school  during  thnn.^  Hon.  Edwanl  Searing,  state  su])erintendent  of 
months  of  the  i>reeeding  year.  The  i)n*sent  j)ublic  instruction  in  Wisconsin,  in  his  annual 
school  law  coni]H'ls  parents  and  guardians  to  rejxjrt  for  1874,  exjiresses  the  opinion,  that '*  the 
stjnd  ehildivn  in  their  eharije,  Ix'tween  the  age  of  diflicultieslvinginthe  wavof  the  successful  work- 
eight  and  fourteen,  to  school  twenty  wwks  every  ing  of  a  general  com])ulsory  law  are  numerous 
year  ;  and  no  person  can  be  excluded  from  the  '  and  nearly  insujK'nible  ;  so  that  there  is  an  over- 
public  seh«x>ls  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  re-  whelming  j>n)l>ability  of  the  failure  of  such  a 
ligion.  Towns  and  cities  are  required  to  provide  law  to  attain  the  ends  desired."  lie  Ijelieves 
for  the  education  of  orphans  and  the  children  of  I  tliat  there  is  in  such  a  law  "something  essentially 
drunken  jMirents.  In  Maine,  the  sc^hool  law  of  o]>posed  to  the  genius  of  our  frt»e  institutions, — 
the  state  authorizes  towns  to  make  by-laws  for  '  something  estsentiallv  un-Ameriean."  lie  appre- 
the  enforcement  of  attendance  of  scholars  be-  hends  no  ini^ril  to  tlie  state  fi-om  the  mere  fatl. 
tween  six  and  seven t<m  years  of  age,  and  to  '  "that  a  small  fractional  part  of  its  cliildren  do  not 
aimex  a  suitable  i>enalty,  not  exceeding  tv/cnty  obt^iin  such  primaiy  instructitm  as  the  common 
dollars,  for  any  breach  theivof.  In  New  llami>-  st^hools  afford  :"  and  the  idea  that  "  crime  is  the 
shire,  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  in  July    liircct  result  of   illiteracy  "  is  characterized  by 
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him  88  a  "  fallacy  quite  commonly  accepted  as  a  |  the  ground  that  only  the  church,  not  the  state, 
truth."  An  enthusiastic  defendant  of  oompul-  -  has  received  the  divine  commission  to  teach, 
sory  education,  the  Hon.  H.  I).  McCartv.  state  |  Some  Cathohc  writers,  however,  recognize  the 
suiierinteudent  of  public  instruction  in  Kansas,  ,  right  of  the  state  to  enforce  education  in  concert 
ill  his  annual  report  for  1873,  thus  replies  to  I  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  Catholic 
some  of  the  common  objections  made  to  compul- ,  Kcal-Enct/clopdi/ie  des  Erziehanqs-  und  Unter- 
sury  attendance  :  "  (1)  *  8nch  a  law  would  create  !  richfinr&tfiis  (vol.  iv.,  2d  ed.,  ilayence,  1875, 
a  new  crime.*  I  reply,  it  ought  to.  To  bring  art.  SchuUwantj)  defines  its  }X)sition  as  follows: 
up  a  child  in  ignorance  is  a  crime,  and  should  (1)  The  majority  of  Catholic  parents  in  Germany 
be  treate<l  as  such.  (2)  *  It  interferes  with  the  [  are  convinced  that  the  schooling  of  their  children 
liberty  of  parents.*  I  reply  again,  it  ought  to,  ,  is  useful,  and  under  the  present  circumstances 
when  they  are  incapacitated  by  vice  or  other  iiidis(x.'iLSfible.  Tho  church  has  always  had  the 
causes  for  the  performance  of  essential  duties  as  ,  same  conviction,  and  the  state,  therefore,  acts  in 
l»arents.  (3)  *  It  arrogates  new  power  by  the  cx)nwrt  with  both,  if  it  makes  school  attendance 
government.'  So  do  jdl  the  quarantine  and  ]  obligatory.  (2)  The  instruction  demandeil  by 
hygienic  regulations  and  laws  for  the  abatement  the  state  should  be  limiteil  to  what  is  necessary, 
of  nuisances  in  time  of  pestilence.  Now,  iguo-  i  and  l)e  coiitineti  to  rea^ling,  writing,  the  four 
ranee  is  as  noxious  as  the  most  oflFonsive  nuisance,  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  religion.  It 
and  more  destructive  than  bodily  contagions,  is  entirely  uniiecH.'s.sary  to  extend  compulsory  edu- 
Self-pn>t<.*ction  is  a  fundamental  law  of  society.  ;  cation  to  7  or  8  years,  and  o  or  G  hours  a  day. 
j^4)  •  It  is  un-American  and  unadapted  to  our  ;  (3)  The  state  has  no  ritjht  to  jjrescribe  where  the 
tree  institutions.'  To  put  the  question  in  the  kiiowle<lge  demanded  by  it  shall  be  obtained, 
most  offensive  form,  it  may  l)e  asked :  *  Would  'i'his  must  Ix;  left  to  the  j^art^nts.  (4)  Private 
you  have  a  iM.)liceman  dnig  your  chil<lien  to  ;  schools  cannot  claim  to  lx>  eiitirtdy  exempt  from 
school  T  1  answer,  yes,  if  it  will  prevent  his  an  insjyection  by  state  authorities.  They  should 
dragging  them  to  jail  a  few  years  hence."  I  work  m  concert  with  the  chuirh  and  the  state. — 

While,  thus,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  exists  See  iha  Anfiual  Bepor/s  of  Uie  U.S.  (hmniis- 
in  ivgard  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  educa-  !  sionei'  of  Educniion  (1871 — 74) ;  \.  M.  Rice, 
tioii,  there  is  an  almost  entire  agreement  between  ;  *Specud  U**port  on  Compulaafy  Education  etc. 
frienils  and  opix)nents,  as  to  the  chanicter  of  the  |  (Allxany,  18G7) ;  I).  A.  Hawkins,  Remrt  on 
existing  laws.  They  are,  on  all  sides,  declared  to  Coinpiilsonf  Lih/cafion  (X.  Y.,  1874);  Francis 
Ije  deticient.  Many  laws  supply  no  means  Adams,  T/m  Free  ISclwol  tSj/stem  of  the  United 
wliatever  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compul-  .  States  (I^ondon,  1875);  Addreases  and  Proceed- 


sory  provisions;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  state 
superintendents  must,  of  course,  rei)ort,  that  the 
law  has  amounted  to  little  or  nothing.  Thus, 
the  state  law  of  New  York  was  pronounced  de- 
fective and  inefficient  by  the  state  association  of 
school  commissioners  and  su})erintendents,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Dec.,  1874 ;  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  ask  the  legislature  to  "so 
complete  and  perfect  the  act  already  passed,  that 
it  may  better  secure  the  results  at  which  it 
aims.''  The  American  laws  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory education  agree  with  those  of  Europe  in  de- 
signating a  certain  age.  during  which  the  state 


inffs  of  the  National  Edncationat  As/mociation, 
Aiujmt.  1871  (N.  Y.  and  Wash.,  1872);  Likas, 
Der  Schnlzwangy  ein  StiicJc  moderner  Ti/rannei 
(I^andshut,  186.^));  Biedinoer,  Von  den  Anfdn- 
gen  des  Schtilzicanges  (Ziirich,  1865) ;  JiENiscH, 
Uer  Schtttztranf/,  kein  Stuck  moderner  Barbarei 
(Ratisbon,  1866). 

COMSTOCK,  John  liOe,  M.  D.,  a  noted 
American  author,  and  compiler  of  school  books, 
was  boni  in  Lyme,  (?t.,  in  1789,  and  died  in 
Hartforfl,  C^.,  1858.  After  receiving  a  com- 
mon-s<;hool  education,  he  studied  medicine ;  and, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  served  in  the  army  as 


shall  enforce  the  tniucation  of  every  child.  A  Ger-  |  an  assistant  surgeon.  He  afterwanls  settled  in 
man  writer,  liumelin  (in  Zeitschrift  fur  die  ge-  \  Hartford,  where  he  i)racticed  me<licine,  and 
samrnfe  Sfaat,HinisHensc/nift,  \o\.xxiy.),Cionteuihi,  Vt'ht'Ti}  his  books  were  written.  He  published 
that  the  state  has  the  right  to  demand  and  to  see  I  AW//;v//  Ilisfon/  (1829),  Sf/iiff>m  of  Natund 
to  it,  that  each  of  its  niemlx»rs  receive  a  certain  '  Philmophif  (1831),  a  work  wnieh  ha<i  an  extra- 
amount  of  instruction,  but  that  this  right  does  '  onlinary  success,  being  translated  into  several 
not  give  to  it  the  power  of  depriving  jwirents,  for  ,  languages,  and  eilited  for  use  in  Canada, 
any  length  of  time  that  may  ai)pear  necessary  to  ,  liondon.  and  I'^iinburgh.  Up  to  1860,  it  is  esti- 
state  authorities,  of  the  right  of  disposing  of  '  mated  that  at  least  500,000  copies  of  this  book 
their  children,  but  only  justifies  the  state  in  de-  had  been  sold.  His  other  works  were  Ldroduo- 
manding  a  certain  amount  of  knowletige  deemed  tion  to  Mineralogy^  Elemetds  (f  Geology y  The 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  every  I  Young  Botanist ^  The  Young  Chemist,  The 
one  owes  to  society.  Kvery  child,  therefore,  he  !  Youth's  Book  (f  Astronomy,  Outlines  (f  Physi- 
ai^es.  should  be  dismissed  from  the  public  i  ology^  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  History 
school,  without  any  regard  to  its  age,  as  soon  as  '  (f  tlie  Precious  Met<ds,  Readings  in  ZotUogy, 
it  has  acquired  the  knowledge  demanded  by  the  etc.,  etc.  Though  mostly  compilations,  these 
state.  lx)oks  possess  considerable  merit,  and  some  of 

From  the  stand-point  of  the  Catholic  church,    them  have  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 


the  claim  of  state  governments  to  enforce  edu- 
cation has  sometimes  been  absolutely  denied,  on 


CONCEPTION,  or  Conceptive  Faculty, 
the  faculty  of  the  mind  which  retains  past  per* 
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oeptions,  and  forms  from  them  general  ideas,  or 
notions,  sometimes  called  concepts.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  individual  impressions  obtained  by  per- 
oeption  are  associated  in  the  mind,  according  to 
their  resemblances  and  analogies,  and  become 
the  materials  of  thought ;  for  without  general 
ideas  thought  is  impotssible.  llius,  the  child 
perceives  a  horse,  but  the  concept  in  its  mind  as 
the  rMult  of  the  perception,  is  not  of  that  par- 
ticular horse,  which  it  will  remember  to  have 
aeen  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  but  of  the 
horse  as  one  of  a  class  of  animals  resembling  the 
one  seen ;  and  to  each  one  of  this  class  it  is  at 
once  prepared  to  api)ly  the  name  h/rse.  As,  if 
YOU  ask  a  child,  How  many  le^  lias  a  horse  ? 
he  answer8,/bMr ;  because  such  is  his  concept  or 
notion  of  a  horse,  fonnefl  from  all  the  j)ercep- 
tions  which  he  has  had  of  tliis  animal.  ''Nature," 
says  Isaac  Taylor,  "for  puqx)ses  which  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  divine,  has  aUowcd  nn  absolute 
predominance  to  the  conceptive  faculty  during 
the  season  of  infancy,  and  has  granted  it  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  mental  economy  during  the 
Buoceeding  years  of  cliildhoo<l."  Hence,  it  is 
with  this  faculty  tliat  early  education  has  prin- 
cipally to  deal.  At  this  period,  the  mind  is  to 
be  store<i  with  ideas — images,  or  mental  pictm-os 
of  i>a8t  perceptions,  which  it  is  to  employ  as  the 
material  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculties, — 
imagination.  Judgment,  reason.  "A  rich  and 
rearly  conception ,''  says  (hirrie,  "  is  the  soil  out 
of  which  gix>ws  a  sound  judgment.  Tlie  cause 
of  error  in  our  judgments  lies  as  frequently  in 
the  want  of  materia!^  on  which  to  base  them  as 
on  the  want  of  power  to  com|)are  them  when  re- 
quired." }fe  also  judiciously  remarks,  ''  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  hasten  on  the  child  to  use  the 
forms  of  juilgment  before  his  mind  is  stored 
with  the  materials  to  which  to  apply  them,  un- 
der the  impression  that  we  are  teaching  him  to 
think."  llie  faculty  of  conception  is  most  active 
in  relation  to  the  objects  of  sight,  that  is,  the 
perceptions  derived  from  that  sense  give  rise  to 
the  strongest  or  most  vivid  conceptions ;  hence, 
indeed,  the  word  tV/^eri,  meaning  inuuje  ovpiciure 
in  the  mind.  To  those  who  are  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  sight,  the  perceptions  produced  by  the 
sense  of  hearing  stimulate,  perhaps,  with  ahnost 
equal  force  the  conceptive  faculty.  "The  furniture 
of  the  conceptive  faculty,  as  derived  from  the  ob- 
jects of  sight."  says  Isaac  Taylor,  "  constitutes 
the  i)rinoi])al  wealth  of  the  mind,  and  u|:x)u  the 
reariy  command  of  these  treasures,  witii  some 
Bix?cific  end  in  view,  de|iend8  in  great  measure 
its  power."  The  cultivation  of  this  faculty 
should  aim,  (1)  To  give  clear,  defmite  ideas  of 
objects  and  their  propertit**;  (2)  To  imprint 
them  deeply  \\\k>\i  the  mind,  so  that  they  may 
be  iwmianently  rebiined,  anti  readily  nnialled  ; 
and  (3)  To  associate  them,  as  far  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  their  intrinsic  or  lojrical  relations.  It 
is  a  well-under»to<Ml  fact  that  the  clearest  and 
deept»8t  conceptions  are  obtainetl  by  a  close  and 
accurate  ol)at»rvation  of  the  objects  fr<.>m  which 
they  are  deriveii.  Cleaniess  and  strength  of  j>er- 
ception  are  followed  by  the  same  qualities  in 


Siqld, 


conception.  Hence,  the  value  of  object  teachingr 
the  bo3t  results  of  which  are  the  effects  produaS 
upon  the  conceptive  faculty.  In  training  the 
percei)tion,  we  are,  indeed,  training  the  concep- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  latter  process  that  is  esi)e- 
ciaUy  valuable,  not  the  fonner.  This  training  can 
only  be  carried  on  by  means  of  language.  No 
idea  can  be  fixed  in  the  mind  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical value,  unless  there  is  linkerl  with  it  its 
proper  verbal  designation.  Wonis  as  well  as 
ideas  are  the  elements  of  thought.  A  large 
part  of  elementary  teaching  consists  in  analyzing 
the  parts  and  properties  of  objects,  and,  after 
leading  the  mmd  to  form  concepts  of  them 
througn  sense-wrception,  applying  to  them  the 
names  by  which  they  are  commonly  known.  As 
examples  of  lessons  of  this  kind,  the  following 
are  given  from  C'urrie's  Early  Scfiool  Education : 

TREE. 

Place— in  the  fp'ound,  in  fields,  gardens,  etc. 
Form— npright,  bending,  wide-npreading  above,  with 

waving  motion,  etc. 
Parts — Root:  below  gronnd,  branching,  etc. 

Trunk:    round,  8oiid,  pillar-like,  firm,  dark, 

rough,  knotty,  eli*. 
LeavcH:     heart-uliu}>ed,    oval,    etc.;    soft, 

green,  j'ellow^  etc. 
BloRsom  and  fruit  in  their  seasons. 
Soi'ND  (in  inotion)^Tu^t\'mg,  gentle,  violent,  etc. 

GLASS. 

Cou)R— light,   stained,   clear,  transparent, 

obHCured,  etc. 
Form  (in  TrtnrZ<«f«)— snuaro,  ronnd,   oval, 

lozenge-shrtped,  etc. 

Thin,   light,    hard,  brittle,   cold, '[  Tr^.^h 
sharp,  etc.  J  lowc/i. 

SEA 

Taste— salt,  anpleasant,  cold,  etc.  Taste, 
Size — large,  broad,  deep,  etc. 

Color— green,  blue,  clear,  sandy,  etc.  <v  . . 

Form— Surface :    plain,  wavy,  smooth,  foam-  "  ^if"'' 

ing,  etc. 

SoiTfD   (ill  mothn) — dashing,   murmuring,  \  Hear- 

gentle,  violent,  etc.  ing. 

cool,  refreshing,  cold,  etc.  Ibiich. 

Such  lessons  admit  of  an  endless  variety,  and 
may  be  either  entirely  objective,  that  is,  given 
with  the  objects  placed  before  the  pupils,  or 
purely  conceptive :  such  as  those  above  on  the 
tree  and  the  sea.  T^oth  kinds,  however,  have  the 
same  primary  object  in  view, — to  train  the  con- 
ceptive faculty  in  connection  with  expression. 
Obsen-ation  is  also  greatly  stimulated  and  ^ided 
by  such  lessons.  'J  bus,  to  take  so  familiar  an 
object  as  the  sly,  of  which  every  child  must 
necessarily  have  a  multitude  of  conceptions^ 
although  perhaps  indefinite  and  almost  useless, 
Ijecause  not  as8<x*iate<l  with  any  names.  How 
much  would  his  real  available  knowledge  lie  in- 
creased by  an  exercist?  enabling  him  to  enumerate 
the  various  apiM'aranaw  of  the  sky  by  projx,T 
designations,  liius: — The  Sky  may  be  se}'eu*jy 
stormjf,  vl(un\  (rrrrcast,  misti/,  hazif.  ff>g(fftr 
fjhxfiny,  loirei'in<i,  hriyht,  resplemhnt,  brilliant^ 
deep,  f/nlt,  brazen ,  red.  gray,  azure,  stai^y,  dark\ 
Inrid,  etc,  etc.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  sensible 
jiroperties  of  a  great  variety  of  familiar  objei^ts 
may  be  recalled  and  namtd,  and  in  this  way  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  minute  characteristics. 
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may  be  cultiyated,  and  their  command  of  lan- 
goace  much  increased. 

Tne  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  its  feelings.  An  indifferent,  apathetic 
mental  mood  will  effectually  preclude  the  forma- 
tion of  any  deep  or  durable  mipressions ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  conceptions  of  objects  and  scenes 
with  which  the  mind  has  been  brought  into  con- 
tact under  circumstances  causing  deep  emotion, 
either  of  pleasure  or  pain,  are  ineffaceable.  "  The 
cherished  and  imperishable  recollections  of  child- 
hood, often  as  bnght  and  clear  at  eighty  as  they 
were  at  twenty,  are  those  treasures  of  the  con- 
ceptive  faculty  which  have  been  consigned  to  its 
keeping  under  the  influence  of  vivid  pleasurable 
emotions."  There  is  no  principle  which  the 
teacher  should  more  earnestly  consider  than  this, 
prompting  as  it  does  to  the  effort  to  associate 
with  the  scenes  of  the  child's  school  life  every 
possible  object  which  may  excite  its  interest, 
awaken  its  delight,  and  lend  a  charm  to  its  intel- 
lectual acquirements. — See  Isaac  Taylor,  Home 
Educfttlon ;  (/URRiK,  Principles  and  Practice 
ofE*trhf  and  Infant  ScJmol- Education;  Russell, 
luteUectual  Education,  in  Barnard's  Americrrn 
Pe<lafjo(jij;  Porter,  The  Human  Intellect  {N.Y., 
18(;0J. 

CONCEBT  TEACHINa,  a  mode  of  in- 
struction in  which  the  pupils  memorize  what  is 
to  bc^  learned,  by  simultaneous  repetition.  It  is 
thiLS  a  kind  of  rote-teaching,  and  is  subject  to  all 
the  dis2idvantages  and  liable  to  all  the  objections 
incident  to  that  system.  In  large  schools,  in 
which  very  many  pupils  are  taught  together  in 
a  single  class,  this  has  been  a  common  and  favor- 
ite practice  with  teachers ;  because  it  has  been 
found  a  ready'  way  to  fix  in  the  memory  of  chil- 
dren the  rudimentary  principles  of  rearling,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  etc.,  and  to  impart  to  the  pupils 
the  ability  to  repeat,  in  answer  to  set  questions, 
what  has  been  thus  mechanically  learned.  The 
arbitrary  associations  established  in  this  way  are 
veiy  strong  and  durable ;  and,  as  some  things  are 
to  be  taupit  arbitrarily,  and  others  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  so  that  they  may  be  arbitrarily 
suggested,  that  is,  recalled  without  any  effort  of 
reasoning  or  other  mental  process,  the  method  of 
concert  repetition,  has  a  place  in  teaching  that 
is  useful  and  important.  For  example,  the  mul- 
tiplication table  would  be  of  little  value  if  it 
were  so  learned,  that  the  pupil  would  require  to 
reason  out,  or  reckon  up,  the  result  of  each  re- 
quired combination  ;  the  associations  must  be  of 
such  a  character,  that  thought  is  unnecessary  to 
recall  them,  the  process  of  simple  suggestion  be- 
ing alone  required.  Hence,  in  memorizing  such 
things  as  arithmetical  tables,  grammatical  de- 
clensions, conjugations,  etc.,  concert  teaching  is 
valuable,  on  the  principles.  (1)  that  all  repetition 
is  valuable  in  order  to  impress  the  mind;  and  (2) 
that,  the  sense  of  hearing  being  strongly  appealed 
to,  the  mental  impressions  and  their  associations 
are  more  durable,  and  more  easily  recalled.  Be- 
sides, by  such  exercises,  the  young  pupils  are 
constantly  employed  ;  their  minds  are  kept  stead- 
ily upon  their  school  work,  and  a  strong  social 


or  collective  sympathy  is  established,  which 
would  not  be  possible  by  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  individual  exercises.  In  this  connection, 
Gurrie  says,  "  By  this  oft  repeated  simultaneou^- 
ness  of  thought,  action,  and  emotion,  the  mass 
becomes  welded  together,  takes  on  one  stamp, 

breathes  one  spirit Such  is  the  foundation  of 

that  simultaneous  action  with  which,  under  the 
name  of  collective  les»ons  or  gallery  lessons,  we 
are  so  familiar  in  the  infant  scnool."  So  strongly 
is  this  writer  impressed  with  its  usefulness,  that 
he  styles  it  *'  the  very  essence  of  the  infant-school 
system,  springing  immediately  from  the  root  of 
it,  and  emboaying  a  first  pnnciple  of  its  exist- 
ence." 

The  exercise  of  intelligence  is,  however,  to  be 
considered  the  chief  instrument  of  education; 
and  this  is  so  much  an  individual  matter,  that 
the  limits  within  which  concert  or  simultaneous 
repetition  is  proper,  are  quite  narrow ;  and  the 
tendency  with  most  teachers  is  to  transcend 
them.  Consequently,  the  intelligence  of  many 
pupils,  instead  of  bein^  properly  addressed  and 
exercised,  is  kept  in  a  kind  of  stagnant  condition, 
and  is  thus  impaired  rather  than  benefited.  The 
teacher,  in  giving  simultaneous  instruction,  must 
endeavor  to  prevent  this.  The  pupils  will  have 
different  temperaments  and  different  degrees  of 
mental  power;  and,  conseouently,  cannot  all 
perform  the  same  work.  The  questions,  when 
addressed  to  the  whole  class,  will  not  be  adapted 
to  all  the  pupils  :  and  if  the  teacher  should  de- 
pend upon  a  mere  simultaneous  response,  only  a 
part  of  the  class  would  Ixj  benefited  by  the  teach- 
ing. A  show  of  hands  is  a  ready  and  useful  ten- 
tative means  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the 
class  in  this  respect ;  and  thus  the  advantages  of 
the  simultaneous  and  individual  plan  of  teaching 
may  be  combined,  the  teacher  selecting  from  aU 
who  raise  their  hands  those  who  are  to  answer, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  observing  carefully  who 
do  not  raise  their  hands.  Then,  when  the  teacher 
wishes  a  certain  answer  to  be  repeated  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  it  upon  the  pupils'  minds, 
the  class  may  oe  required  to  repeat  it  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  in  concert  Tact  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  will  make  this  method  of 
elementary  instruction  very  effective. 

In  the  simultaneous  responses,  the  tones  of  th» 
voice  should  be  as  natural  as  possible.  Without 
great  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  concert 
exercises  are  very  apt  to  d^nerate  into  a  sing- 
song monotonous  drawl,  which  undermines  or 
prevents  all  proper  habits  of  reading  and  speak- 
ing. The  pupils,  too,  are  veiy  apt  to  pitch  their 
voices  too  nigh,  or  to  use  a  kmd  of  shouting 
tone,  which  no  intelligent  teacher  would,  for  a 
moment,  permit.  Uncfir  the  limitations  referred 
to,  and  with  all  proper  efforts  to  guard  a^nst 
the  abuses  to  which  this  system  of  teaching  is 
peculiarly  liable,  it  is  of  great  value ;  but  should 
never  be  employed,  except  when  the  common 
nature  and  common  intelligence  of  the  children 
are  to  be  brought  into  play. — See  Currie,  Tlie 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Earlt/  and  In/ani 
School-Education  (Edin.  and  Lond.). 
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CONCORD  COLLEQE,  at  New  Liberty, 
Kentucky,  was  established  in  1845,  and  charter^ 
in  18G6.  It  is  under  the  control  of  Baptists. 
Both  sexes  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms.  Ilie 
institution  comprises  a  classical  course,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a  scientific 
course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence. In  1873 — 4,  it  had  3  instructors  and  69 
students.  H.  J.  Greenwell  is  (1876)  the  pres- 
ident. 

CONCOBDLA.  COLLEQE,  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  was  organized  in  1839  and  chartered  in 
1848.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  The  value  of  its  buildings, 
grounds,  etc.,  is  $150,000.  The  library  contains 
5,000  volumes.  To  students  whose  parents  are 
members  of  the  synod,  tuition  i.s  free  ;  others  are 
required  to  pay  824  jx^r  annum.  The  college  has  a 
preparatory  and  a  collegiate  coiu-se.  In  1873 — i, 
there  were  15  instructors  and  255  preparatory 
and  133  collegiate  students.  Dr.  "\\ .  Sihler  is 
(1876)  its  j)re.sident. 

CONGBEaATIONALISTS.  lliis  denom- 
ination takes  its  name  from  the  fact,  tliat  the 
church  government  is  lodged  with  each  lociil 
congregation  or  ecdenut.  ^Ind  yet,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  Congregationalists  do  not  diflfer  essen- 
tially from  the  I^ptists,the  Universalists.andthe 
Unitarians.  The  Congregationalists  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  correspond,  in  general,  with  the  Inde- 
pendents of  England,  and  these  nanies  are  used 
somewhat  interchangeably  on  both  aides  of  the 
water.  The  diflference  as  far  as  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, is  found  in  this,  that  the  word  Independent 
has  a  stronger  reference  to  the  absolute  and  final 
power  of  the  local  church,  while  the  word  Con- 
gregational suggests  more  the  comity,  fellowship, 
interchange  between  churches  that  are,  neverthe- 
less, independent.  The  word  Congregational 
and  that  which  is  peculiarly  su^ested  by  it,  is 
rather  growing  in  favor  in  England;  but  hither- 
to the  English  Independents  have  made  less  of 
ooimcils,  conferences,  associations,  than  have  the 
American  Congregationalists.  The  general  name 
in  England  embracing  the  Independents,  is  ''The 
Congregational  Union." 

The  first  Congregational  chiuxih  in  America 
was  planted  at  l*lymouth  in  1620;  and  tlie 
second  at  8alem  in  1629.  By  the  year  1700,  the 
number  of  churches  was  about  130.  The  Pros- 
byterians  and  Congregationalists  had  been  kin- 
dre<l  in  their  history  in  tlie  old  world,  and  they 
early  became  kindred  here.  Until  within  times 
quite  recent,  it  was  the  'X>mmon  st^ntiment,  that 
a  man  who  was  a  Congregationalist  in  New 
England,  would  be  a  Presbyterian  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  great  wave 
of  population  began  to  set  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  shore,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
oentuiy,  these  two  denominations  formed  a  "Plan 
of  Union",  by  which  they  worked  together  in  the 
founding  of  churches,  schools,  and  colleges  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  The  great  benevolent 
flocieties  like  the  American  Board,  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Va\\\- 
cation  Society,  were    union   societies  between 


these  two  denominations,  until  within  a  few 
years. 

Because  of  this  prevailing  sentiment,  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  New  England  did  not,  until 
the  present  century,  attempt  to  found  churches 
distinctly  Congregational  out  of  New  England, 
and  not  till  within  the  last  forty  years  was  any 
special  influence  put  forth  in  this  direction.  But 
now  the  denomination,  in  the  states  and  territo- 
ries, numbers  3,438  churches,  of  which  1,459  are 
in  New  England,  and  1,979  out  of  New  England. 
There  are  but  57  C'ongregational  churches  in  the 
Southern  States.  ITie  number  of  ministers  be- 
longing to  the  denomination  is  3,300. 

'1  he  system  of  common  schools  originated  with 
the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  in  the 
early  generations,  and  so  thoroughly  inwrought 
is  this  system  with  the  whole  history  and  habit 
of  the  denomination,  that  it  would  be  an  anomaly 
to  find  any  number  of  Congregationalists  any- 
where in  this  country,  without  public  schools. 

From  the  first  they  built  their  institutions 
u|)on  the  principle  of  an  educated  ministry,  and 
founded  their  colleges  to  this  end.  ITie  rule  has 
been  with  slight  exceptions,  from  1620  until  now, 
that  a  Congregational  church  should  have  a 
minister,  with  a  collegiate  education.  In  Con- 
necticut, from  163.^) — 1835,  tliere  were  not  far 
from  1,000  (Congregational  ministers,  and  not 
more  than  30  of  them  were  without  an  pjiglish 
university  education,  or  a  collegiate  education  on 
these  shores.  AVhat  was  true  in  that  state  wDl 
be  found  substantially  true  in  all  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  Quite  a  number  of  the  colleges  and 
theological  schools  which  the  Congregationalists 
largely  helped  to  build,  under  the  Plan  of  Union, 
now  belong  to  tlie  Presbyterians.  But  aside 
from  these,  their  colleges  arc  as  follows,  with  the 
date  of  their  foundation:  Harvard,  Mass,  (1638), 
now  Unitarian;  Yale,  Ct.  (1700);  Dartmouth,  ]N. 
H.  (1769);  University  of  Vt.  (1791);  "Williams, 
Mass.  (1793);  Middlebury,  Yt.  (1800);  Bowdoin, 
Me.  (1802);  Amherst,  Mass.  (1821);  lUinois,  HI 
(1830);  OberUn,  0.  (1834);  Beloit,  AVis.  (1847); 
Iowa,  lo.  (1847);  Olivet,  Mich.  (1855);  Pacific 
University,  Oregon  (1859);  W^ashbum,  Kan. 
(1865);  Wheaton,  111.  (1860);  Ripon,  Wis. 
(1863);  Fisk  University,  Tenn.  (1867),  Carleton, 
Minn.  (1867);  Tabor,  Iowa  (1866);  Berea,  Ky. 
(1858);  Drury,  Mo.  (1873);  lliayer,  Mo.  (1868); 
Doane,  Neb.  (1872);  Colorado,  Col.  (1874). 

The  Congregational  theological  seminaries  are, 
Andover,  Mass.  (1807) — the  oldest  theological 
school  in  the  country;  Bangor,  Me.  (1817);  New 
Haven,  Ct.  (1822);  Hartford,  CU.  (1834);Oberlin, 
O.  (1835);  Chicago,  111.  (1858) ;  Pacific  Theo. 
Sem.,  Cal.  (1869). 

Of  academies  and  female  schools  the  list  is 
too  long  to  be  enumerated.  Some  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  academies  to  prepare  boys  for 
college,  in  New  England,  are  Pnillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.;  Phillii>s  Academy,  Exeter,  N. 
II.;  andWilliston  Academy,  t^asthampton.  Mass. 
Of  female  academies,  there  are  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary,  Hadley,  Mass.;  Abbott  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.;  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford, 
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Maas.;  Wheaton  Academy,  Norton,  Mass.  and 
Wellesley  College,  at  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Of  Congregational  ooll^^  in  England,  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  are,  Rotherham  Inde- 
pendent College  (175(>),  with  which  Rev.  F.  J. 
raiding,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  II.  R.  Reynolds  are 
prominently  connected;  Lancashire  Independent 
College  (IHOC),  where  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers  and 
Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  both  London  ministers, 
are  employerl  as  lecturers;  Xew  (.^ollege,  liondon 
(1850),  having  among  its  foremost  professors, 
llev.  J.  Stoughton,  D.I)., and  Rev.  R. Hulley.D.l).; 
Theological  Hall  of  (,-ongregational  Churches  of 
Scotland  (1811),  with  which  Rev.  W.L.^Uexan- 
der  is  honorably  associated,  and  several  other 
institutions,  with  the  same  general  character 
and  aim. 

The  American  Education  Society,  oi^nized, 
in  1816,  to  assist  young  men  in  humble  circum- 
stancres,  in  obtaiuiug  an  education  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  has  given  aid,  in  the  sixty  years 
of  its  existence,  to  (>,3()*2  young  men.  It  assists 
them  only  in  the  collegiate  and  theological 
courses,  though,  in  the  early  years,  it  gave  aid 
also  in  the  prepanitory  deimrtments.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  not  to  support,  but  to  help  men  to  lielp 
themselves.  It  gives  them  ^100,  a  year,  each. 
The  society  is  now  giving  its  aid  to  310  young 
men  in  thirty  different  colleges  and  theological 
schools.  Two  years  since,  this  society  was  united 
with  the  College  Society,  so  called,  whose  func- 
tion it  was  to  jissist  young  colleges  at  the  West. 
Since  the  union,  the  name  of  the  organization  is 
"The  American  College  and  Education  Society", 
and  it  has  now  the  double  duty  of  aiding  young 
colleges,  as  well  as  young  men. 

The  denomination  now  carries  on  its  benevo- 
lent work  through  six  societies,  which  arc  dis- 
tinctively Congregational,  namely:  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
raising  and  exj)ending  yearly  about  3475,000  ; 
The  American  Home  Missionary  Society ;  The 
American  Congregational  Union  (church-build- 
ing); ITie  American  Missionary  Association  (work 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  South) ;  The  American 
College  and  Educjition  Society;  and  the  Con- 
gregational Publishing  Society.  Besides  these, 
the  Congregational  churches  bear  a  part  in  the 
union  societies,  like  the  iVmerican  Bible  Society, 
American  Sunday  School  Union, etc.  'ITie  whole 
amount  of  the  lH.*uevolent  contributions  of  the 
denomination,  last  year,  was  ^1, 241, 014.29. 

While  the  Congreti^ational  system  of  church 
government  lodges  the  jwwer  with  each  local 
church,  yet  it  makes  much  of  the  arlvisory  power 
of  councils.  In  the  settlement  and  dismissals  of 
ministers, — in  the  organization  of  new  churches, 
— in  cases  of  difficulty  in  any  local  church — it  is 
customary  to  call  ujwn  sister  churches  for  coun- 
sel and  assistance.  There  has  also  grown  up  in 
the  denomination  a  large  system  of  interchange 
and  fellowship,  by  means  of  associations,  local 
and  state  conferences,  and  now,  at  length,  a  trien- 
nial national  council. 

From  the  circumstance,  that  the  Congrega- 
lionalists  so  early  founded  their  system  of  public 


schools  and  their  colleges,  it  has  come  to  paas, 
that  this  denomination  has  furnished  the  educa- 
tors of  the  coimtry,  in  the  lower,  and  especially 
in  the  higher  departments,  far  beyond  any  other 
religious  denonunation  in  the  land.    It  has  sup- 

I)lied  presidents  of  colleges,  and  professors  in  col- 
eges  and  theological  schools  in  immense  num- 
bers. Anytliing  like  an  enumeration  of  names, 
in  this  particular,  would  require  so  much  space, 
that  we  will  not  attempt  it.  But  the  fact  will 
probably  stand  unchallenged  by  all  intelligent 
an^l  observing  men.  A  few  conspicuous  names 
may  be  mentione<l,  for  the  most  part  belonging 
to  by-gone  generations.  Such  were  Increase 
Mather,  Edwanl  Holyoke,  John  T.  Kirkland, 
Jared  Spai'ks,  prt«idents  of  Har\'ard  College; 
lliomas  Clap,  Ezra  Stiles,  Timothy  Dwight,  Jer- 
emiah Day,  presidents  of  Yale  College;  Eleazar 
"Wheelock  and  Nathan  I^ord  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. The  late  Dr.  Theion  Baldwin,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  secretary  of  the  College  Society,  by 
reason  of  his  large  organizing  pov/er  in  the  depart- 
ment of  eilucation.  fitly  finds  a  place  in  this  list. 
Of  men  still  living,  but  who,  by  reason  of  age,  have 
passed  out  of  the  offices  they  so  long  held,  and 
may  be  reckoned  as  emeriti,  we  may  name  Mark 
Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  and  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College.  From  the  be- 
ginnuig  mitil  now,  the  presidents  and  professors 
m  the  Presbyterian  institutions  have  been  largely 
furnished  by  Xew  England:  and  the  same  is  true, 
in  a  lesser  proportion,  in  the  institutions  of  other 
denominations.  A  catalogue  of  presidents  and 
professors  in  American  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  including  only  the  men  bom  and 
reared  among  the  "  C^ongregationalists,"  would 
embrace  several  hundred  names. 

CONKECTICUT,  one  of  the  original  thir- 
teen states  of  the  American  Union,  having  a 
population,  in  1870,  of  537,454,  and  an  area  of 
4,750  sq.  m.,  being  the  smallest  of  the  present 
states  except  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware. 

Eduaitionnl  History. — ITiis  topic  may  con- 
veniently be  discussed  imder  tliree  heads:  (I) 
Tlie  establishing  of  schools ;  (II)  The  mode  of 
maintaining  them ;  (HI)  llie  moile  of  su[)ervis- 
ing  them. 

I.  I'he  earliest  European  immigrants  to  Con- 
necticut establiahe<l  schools  very  8<K)n  after  their 
arrival.  Two  distinct  colonies  were  originally 
planted  within  the  i)resent  limits  of  the  state, 
each  consisting  of  several  towns  or  plantations, 
llartford  (settletl  in  1  (>35)  was  the  leading  town  in 
the  Connecticut  colony,  and  New  Haven  (settled 
in  1 038),  in  the  New  1  layen  colony.  At  first,  each 
town  acted  independently  in  establishing  schools. 
The  earliest  records  of  llartford  are  lost,  but  the 
oldest  extant  records  show  that  a  school  existed 
there  as  early  as  1642.  The  records  of  New 
Haven  speak  of  a  school  there  in  1639 — 40,  and 
two  years  later  they  contain  a  vote  to  provide 
means  for  a  school.  The  action  of  these  two 
leading  towns  no  doubt  indicates  cK)rrectly  the 
similar  aci:ion  of  the  other  original  towns.  The 
first,  code  of  laws  for  the  Connecticut  colony, 
completed  in  1650,  required  "the  selectmen  of 
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every  town  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that  none  of  them 
fihall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their 
families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  them- 
selves or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices 
80  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly 
to  read  the  English  tongue,  etc."  The  same  code 
required  every  town  containing  50  families  to 
"  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
chuoren  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and 
read ;"  and  every  town  of  100  families,  to  "  set 
up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be 
fitted  for  the  university."  The  New  Haven 
colony  code,  prepared  in  1655,  was  equally  em- 
d^tic  in  requiring  the  education  of  all  children. 
The  two  colonies  were  united  in  1665,  and  the 
Connecticut  code  became  the  law  for  the  whole 
colony.  In  1672,  that  code  was  revised,  and  the 
provision  requiring  a  grammar  school  in  every 
town  of  100  families,  was  superseded  by  a  new 
law  requiring  such  a  school  to  be  maintained  in 
the  county  town  of  each  of  the  four  counties 
that  had  then  been  organized;  namely,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  New  Loudon,  and  Fairfield.  This 
law  remained  in  force  till  1798.  In  1678,  every 
town  containing  30  families  (instead  of  50)  was 
required  to  maintain  a  school.  A  new  revision 
of  the  code  was  prepared  in  1700,  and  published 
two  years  later.  Under  the  revised  coiie,  every 
town  of  70  families,  or  more,  was  required  to 
maintain  a  school  eleven  months  of  each  year, 
and  every  town  of  less  than  70  families,  to  nave 
a  school  at  least  half  of  the  year.  In  1712,  these 
requirements  were  extended  to  parishes  or  socie- 
ties, into  which  several  towns  of  large  extent 
were  divided,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  con- 
venience of  people  in  attending  public  worship. 
In  1766,  each  town,  and  each  parisli,  where  there 
was  more  than  one  in  a  town,  was  authorized  to 
divide  itself  into  convenient  districts,  and  main- 
tain within  its  limits  as  many  schools  as  might 
be  needed  to  accommodate  its  inhabitants.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  the  law  had  required  only  one 
school  in  each  town  or  society.  Tne  law  of  1766 
led,  in  time,  to  the  *'  district  system"  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  schools.  At  first,  however, 
the  districts  wjere  merely  subdivisions  of  towns 
or  parishes.  In  1794,  their  separate  existence 
be^n  to  be  recognized  in  l^islation.  They 
were  authorized  tlwt  year  to  locate  new  school- 
houses  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  citizens,  to 
lay  taxes  for  the  same,  and  to  appoint  collectors. 
In  1799,  they  were  empowered  to  choose  clerks 
and  treasurers;  and,  finally,  in  1839,  they  were 
declared  to  bo  "bodies  corporate,"  and  were 
authorized  to  elect  thoir  own  committees.  In 
1795, 1798,  and  1799,  laws  were  passed  by  which 
parishes  or  societies  were  invested  with  full  con- 
I  trol  over  schools  within  their  limits,  and  were 
desi^iated  by  the  new  name  of  ''school  societies." 
Such  society  might  be  an  entire  tow  n,  a  mrt  of 
a  town,  or  parts  of  two  or  more  towns  ;  but  all 
action  concerning  sch(X)ls  wa;s  taken  by  school 
societies,  and  towns,  as  such,  had  no  part  in 
school  affairs.    In  1856,  school  societies  were 


abolished,  and  their  powers  and  duties  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  towns.  In  1865,  the  towns  were 
authorized  to  consolidate  all  their  districts,  pro- 
vided a  majority  of  the  districts  in  a  town  con- 
sented. In  1866,  the  ri^ht  to  consolidate  was 
given  without  that  condition;  and  this  law,  with 
slight  modifications,  is  stiU  in  force.  Under  this 
law,  several  towns  have  abolished  their  school 
districts  and  returned  to  the  original  "town 
system." 

U.  There  have  been  three  principal  sources  of 
support  for  pubUc  schools :  n)  Taxes ;  (2)  Tui- 
tion fees,  or  rate  bills ;  (3)  Tne  income  of  per- 
manent funds. 

(1)  Taxes. — ^The  earliest  schools  in  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Wethersfield,  and,  doubtless,  in  the 
other  original  towns,  were  supported  in  part  by 
appropriations  from  the  town  treasuries.  The 
cocie  of  1650  (already  mentioned)  directed  that  the 
teachers  should  be  paid  "  either  by  the  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children  "  as  resorted  to  them, 
"or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  way  of 
supply,  as  the  major  part  of  tnose  who  order  the 
prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint."  The  two 
methods  here  suggested, — taxes  and  tuition  fees 
— were,  doubtless,  combined,  as  they  had  been  be- 
fore that  code  was  formed.  In  1690,  the  general 
court  (i.  e.,  legislature)  of  the  colony  granted  60 
poimds  yearly  to  each  of  the  county  grammar 
schools  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,"  30  pounds 
of  it  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  the 
other  30  to  be  paid  in  the  school  revenue  given 
by  particular  persons,  or  to  be  given  for  that  use, 
so  lar  as  it  will  extend,  the  rest  to  be  paid  by  the 
respective  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven." 
In  1693,  20  pounds  was  voted  to  each  of  the 
other  two  grammar  schools.  In  the  revised  code 
of  1700  (previously  referred  to),  an  important 
change  was  made.  The  sum  of  40  sliillin^ 
on  the  thousand  pounds  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
from  the  colony  treasury  to  those  towns  which 
maintained  schools  according  to  law,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  grand  lists  of  taxable 
property  and  polls.  This  sum  was  assessed  in 
addition  to  previous  taxes,  and  was  thus  virtually 
a  town  tax  for  schools.  If  the  amount  thus  re- 
ceived by  any  town  was  insufficient  to  maintain 
its  school,  the  deficiency  was  to  be  *'  made  up  of 
such  estate  as  hath  been  bequeathed  by  any  for 
that  use,  and  for  want  thereof,  the  one  half  to  be 
paid  by  the  town,  and  the  other  by  the  children 
that  go  to  school,  unless  any  town  agree  other- 
wise." In  1712,  parishes  or  societies  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  towns  for  maintaining 
schools.  The  law  of  1 700.  as  thus  amended,  re- 
mained in  force,  with  slight  modifications,  till 
1820.  The  most  important  modifications  were 
the  following:  In  1754,  the  rate  of  tax  was 
diminished  from  40  shillings  to  10;  in  1766,  it 
was  increased  to  20;  and  in  1767,  was  restored 
to  40.  ITie  burdens  of  the  Seven  Years'  war 
(1756 — 63),  doubtless,  caused  the  diminution 
of  the  tax.  In  1820,  the  state  sch(X)l  fund  had 
become  so  productive  that  a  law  was  passed  per- 
mitting the  discontinuance  of  the  tax  whenever 
the  yearly  income  of  that  fund  should  amount  to 
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$62,000,  which  occurred  the  next  year.  In  1854, 
the  town  school  tax  was  restored,  and  it  has  since 
been  repeatedly  increased,  till  it  now  supplies 
fully  half  of  the  funds  for  the  current  expenses 
of  public  schools.  In  1839,  school  districts  were 
auuorized  to  tax  themselves  for  current  school 
expenses.  This  is  now  done  most  commonly  by 
the  more  populous  and  wealthy  districts.  In 
1871,  there  was  af)propriated  from  the  state 
treasury  50  cents  for  each  child  between  4  and 
16  years  of  age.  The  next  rear  the  sum  was  in- 
creased to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  child,  which 
it  now  remains. 

(2)  Tuition  Fees  or  Bate  St/fe.  —  These  were 
a  source  of  school  income  from  the  beginning  till 
they  were  abolished  in  1868.  Where  parents  or 
ffuardians  were  too  poor  to  pay  them,  they  could 
be  collected  from  the  town  or  society. 

(3)  Iticoine  of  PenntirvenX  Funds. — A  law  al- 
ready quoted,  passed  in  1690,  refers  to  "  school 
revenue  given  oy  particular  persons.'*  The  quo- 
tation already  eiven  from  the  law  of  1700,  con- 
tains similar  mnguage.  In  1733,  the  public 
lands  belonging  to  the  colony,  now  constituting 
the  north-western  part  of  the  state,  were  set  apart 
to  form  a  permanent  school  fund,  and  the  avails 
of  these  kmds,  except  certain  reservations,  were 
distributed  among  the  towns  then  organized,  in 
proportion  to  their  tax  lists ;  parishes  receiving 
then*  porHons  on  the  same  basis.  The  money 
thus  obtained  now  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  **  school  society  funds"  belonging  to  many 
of  the  former  societies.  A  small  part  of  these 
funds  came  from  the  "  excise  moneys"  granted 
by  the  colony,  in  1766,  for  the  encouragement  of 
schools,  and  another  part  from  the  donations  and 
bequests  of  benevolent  persons.  The  Connecticut 
School  Fund  was  for  more  than  half  a  oentuiy 
the  main  source  of  public  school  income.  ^ 
the  charter  granted  to  Connecticut  by  Charles  II. 
of  England,  in  1662,  the  colony  extended  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific,  and  from  41°  to  42°  2'  N. 
lat.  The  part  of  this  territoiy  now  belonging 
to  Pennsylvania,  was  yielded  to  that  ^te 
after  a  bitter  controversy,  but  the  title  of  Con- 
necticut to  the  remainaer,  lying  farther  west, 
was  confirmed.  In  1786,  this  was  ceded  to  the 
U.  S.,  except  a  reservation  extending  120  miles 
westward  from  the  W.  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
known  as  the  *'  Western  Reserve,"  or  sometimes 
as  "  New  Connecticut."  This  tract,  except  a 
small  part  previously  disposed  of,  was  sold  in 
1795  for  $1,200,000,  which  was  the  original 
captital  of  the  Connecticut  school  fund.  By  ju- 
dicious management,  particularly  that  of  James 
Hillhouse,  commissioner  of  the  fund  from  1810 
to  1825.  and  Seth  P.  Beers,  from  1825  to  1849, 
the  capital  was  increased  to  over  $2,000,000. 
The  first  dividend  was  paid  in  1799.  The  fund 
now  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  that.  The  income,  until  1820, 
was  distributed  to  the  school  societies  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  amounts  of  taxable  prop- 
erty and  polls;  since  that  time  it  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  between  4  and 
16  years  of  age. — The  Town  D^osit  Fund  came 


from  the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  In  1836,  Congress 
directed  that  the  "surplus  revenue"  then  on 
hand  should  be  divided  among  the  states  in  pro- 
portion to  their  representation  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  Connecticut  received  $764,670.60. 
Of  this  sum  $763,661.83  was  divided  among  the 
towns  according  to  their  population  at  the  census 
of  1830.  Towns  organized  since  that  date  have 
(with  one  exception)  received  their  share  of  the 
town  deposit  fimd  which  belonged  to  the  towns 
from  which  they  were  formed.  In  theory,  this 
money  is  merely  deposited  with  the  towns  by 
the  state  (whence  its  name),  and  is  liable  to 
be  recalled;  but,  practically,  it  belongs  absolutely 
to  the  towns.  At  first,  one  half  of  the  income 
was  devoted  by  law  to  public  schools;  since 
1855,  the  entire  income  has  been  so  devoted. 

III.  For  the  first  60  or  70  years  in  the  history 
of  Connecticut,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  of- 
ficial supervision  of  the  schools,  llie  *'selectmen" 
in  each  town  were  to  "  have  a  vigilant  eye"  over 
their  townsmen  to  prevent  the  "  barbarism  "  of 
ignorance ;  but  nothing  is  recorded  which  indi- 
cates that  schools  were  particularly  under  their 
care.  A  law  of  1702  speaks  of  a  "committee 
for  schools"  as  existing  in  a  part  of  the  towns, 
and  similar  committees  were  afterward  appointed 
in  the  parishes;  but  the  duty  of  these  committees, 
so  far  as  appears,  extended  ordy  to  the  financial 
affairs  of  tlie  schools.  In  1714,  the  civil  author- 
ity and  selectmen  of  every  town  were  ''directed 
and  empowered,  as  visitors,  to  inspect  the  state 
of  all  such  schools  as  arc  appointea  in  said  town, 
from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  once  in  each 
quarter  of  the  year,. . .  .and  to  inquire  into  the 

aualifications  of  the  masters  of  such  schools  and 
beir  diligence  in  attending  to  the  service  of  the 
said  schools,  together  witli  the  proficiency  of  the 
children  under  their  care."  They  were  also  re- 
quired to  give  such  directions  as  would  render 
tne  schools  most  efficient  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. This  law  remained  in  force  till  1798, 
when  each  society — then  called  a  school  society — 
was  required  to  '*  appoint  a  suitable  number  of 
persons,  not  exceeoing  nine,  of  competent  skill 
and  letters,  to  be  overseers  and  visitors  of 
schools,"  who  were  to  examine  and  approve 
teachers,  displace  the  incompetent  and  such  as 
disregarded  the  "  regulations  by  them  adopted, 
superintend  and  direct  the  instruction  of  tiie 
youth  in  letters,  religion,  morals,  and  manners," 
and  in  other  ways  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  When  the  school  societies  were 
abolished,  in  1856,  the  appointment  of  "school 
visitors"  was  transferred  to  the  towns. 

No  state  superintendent  of  schools  was  chosen 
in  Connecticut  till  1838.  In  that  year,  a  board 
of  commissioners  of  common  schools  was  created, 
and  authorized  to  appoint  its  own  secretary,  who 
was  to  "  devote  his  whole  time,  if  required,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  board,  to  ascertain  the, 
condition,  increase  the  interest,  and  promote  the 
usefulness,  of  the  common  schools."  The  board 
appointed  as  its  secretaiy  Henry  Barnard,  who 
served  the  state  efficiently  in  that  position  till 
1842,  when  the  law  creating  the  board  was  re- 
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pealed.  In  1845,  the  commisBioner  of  the  school 
fund,  Seth  P.  Beers,  was  appointed  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
In  1849,  an  act  was  ^^asscd  establishing  a  normal 
school,  the  principal  of  which  was  to  oe,  ex  offi- 
cio^ superintendent  of  common  schools.  Under 
this  act,  Henry  Barnanl  became  superintendent 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  continued  to 
hold  the  office  till  January,  1855.  John  D. 
Philbrick  succeeded  him  for  two  years,  and 
David  N.  Camp  was  superintendent  from  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  to  August,  18(>5.  In  July,  1865, 
the  state  board  of  education  was  constitutetl,  and 
was  required  to  appoint  a  secretary,  who  by  the 
appointment  was  maile  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  first  secretary  was  Daniel  C.  (jilman,  who 
filled  the  position  froiu  August,  18G5,  to  Jan- 
uary, 18C7.  The  present  secretary,  Birdsey  G. 
Northrop,  entered  upon  his  duties  January  1., 
1867. 

A  State  Teachers*  Association  was  formed 
April  7.,  1846,  which  meets  once  a  year.  Teach- 
ers* Institutes  are  held  in  different  imrt.^  of  the 
state,  every  year.  They  are  i>rovided  for  by  an 
appropriation  of  83,000  a  year,  from  the  state 
treasury.  Associations  of  teachers  for  mutual 
improvement  are  formed  from  time  to  time  in 
some  towns. 

Scliool  System. — The  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  education^  interests  of  the  state 
are  entrusted  to  the  state  board  of  education, 
which  consists  of  six  persons, — ^the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  ex  officio,  and 
one  person  from  each  of  the  four  congressional 
districts,  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  one  going  out  of  office  each 
year,  but  re-eligible.  Tne  secretary  chosen  by 
this  board  is  superintendent  of  schools,  as  above 
state<l.  Towns  are  required  to  maintain  schools 
for  at  least  30  weeks  in  each  year,  in  every 
district  containing  24  or  more  persons  between 
4  and  16  years  of  age,  and  for  at  least  24  weeks 
in  other  districts:  but  no  school  need  be 
maintained  in  any  district  in  which  the  aver- 
age attendance,  the  previous  year,  was  less 
t£an  8.  I'^h  town  has  a  board  of  school 
visitors,  either  3,  6  or  9  in  number,  who  are 
chosen  by  ballot  for  three  years,  one  third  co- 
ing  out  of  office  each  year,  but  re-eligible.  In 
choosing  them,  no  voter  may  vote  for  more  than 
half  of  the  number  to  l>e  chosen  when  it  is  an 
even  number,  nor  for  more  tlian  a  bare  majority 
when  it  is  an  otld  number.  The  care  of  school 
funds  and  other  w;hc)ol  property  belonging  to  the 
towns,  Ls  entrusted  to  selectmen,  and  the  visitors 
have  cliar^o  of  strictly  educational  affairs.  They 
examine  and  certificate  teachers,  rejwting  those 
considered  unfit  or  incomi)etent,  prescrilS  niles 
and  regulations  for  the  management,  studies, 
dassification,  and  discipline  of  public  schools, 
and  direct  what  text-books  shall  be  used.  1'hey 
approve  sites  and  plans  for  new  school-houses, 
mi  vacancies  in  district  offices,  make  rules  for 
the  care  and  management  of  district  libraries, 
and  supervise  hi|^h  schools  where  such  exist. 
They  annually  assign  to  one  or  more  of  their 


nimiber,  called  acting  visitors,  the  duty  of  visit- 
ing all  public  schooS  in  the  town  at  least  twice 
in  each  term.  They  choose  from  their  own  num- 
ber a  chairman  and  secretary,  make  yearly  re- 
turns of  the  nmnber  of  children  between  4  and 
1 6  years  of  age,  and  draw  all  moneys  from  the 
state  treasury.  They  also  send  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  eclucation  such  statistical  re- 
turns as  he  may  call  for.  As  compensation,  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  3  dollars  a  day,  for  the 
time  neces-sarily  spent  in  performing  their  duties. 
Each  town  has  power  to  form,  alter,  and  dissolve 
school  districts  within  its  limits,  and  any  two  or 
more  towns  may  form  joint  districts  of  adjoining 
{>arts  of  their  territory.  Each  district  is  a  body 
conKDrate,  with  all  the  powers  necessary  for 
building,  purchasing,  hiring,  and  repairing 
school-houses,  employing  and  paying  teachere, 
and  raising  moneys  by  tax  or  loan.  The  name 
or  number,  and  the  boundaries  of  every  district 
are  to  be  definitely  ascertained  and  entered  on 
its  own  records,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  town 
or  towns  in  which  it  is  situated.  Each  district 
chooses  yearly  by  ballot  a  committee  of  not 
more  than  3  [)ersons,  a  clerk,  treasurer,  and  col- 
lector. Some  large  districts  choose  their  com- 
mittees in  the  same  way  that  school  visitors  are 
chosen,  as  already  descnbed.  Tlie  committee  of  a 
district  is  its  agent,  employing  its  teacher  or 
teachers,  and  taking  charge  of  its  affairs ;  giving 
notice  of  district  meetings,  and  calling  specif 
meetings  when  deemed  necessary,  or  when  one- 
fifth  or  ten  of  the  voters  in  the  district  request 
it  in  writing. 

Any  town  may,  at  any  annual  meeting^,  abol- 
ish all  the  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts 
within  its  limits,  and  constitute  itself  one  district. 
Such  town  assumes  all  the  property  and  debts  of 
the  fonner  district,  and  chooses  by  ballot,  as 
school  visitors  are  chosen,  a  committee  of  6,  9, 
or  12  male  residents,  who  take  the  place  and 
perform  the  duties  of  both  district  officers  and 
school  visitors.    They  arrange  for  schools,  of  at 
least  30  weeks  in  the  year,  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  town,  and  take  cliarge  of  school  buildings 
and  other  school  proixirty.      All  towns  have 
authority  to  establisn  and  maintain  high  schools, 
and  to  do  what  is  requisite  for  that  purpose. 
ITie  state  makes  yearly  payments  for  procuring 
and  replenishing  libraries  and  api)aratus,  to  such 
di.stricts  as  comply  with  certain  requirements. 
Teachers  are  required  to  be  examined  and  ap- 
provetl  by  the  school  visitors  before  commencing 
to  teach,  and  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  each 
scholar's  attendance,  in  registers  provided  by  the 
state  for  that  purpose.     An  enumeration  of  dl 
persons  between  4  and  1 6  years  of  age  is  made 
yearly,  in  January,  and  the  number  is  returned 
to  the  proper  officer  by  February  5th.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  school  finance  and  state  appro- 
priation is  based  on  this  enumeration. 

Educational  Condition . — The  number  of  school 
dUtricts  as  returned  in  1876,  is  1,493,  of  which 
16  comprise  each  an  entire  town;  about  200  are 
joint  districts,  lying  in  two  or  more  towns,  and 
about  1 ,280  are  each  a  part  of  a  town,     l^e 
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namber  of  schools  was  1,650 ;  of  departments,  besides   the    branches   nsnally  taught    in   the 

2,499.     The  number  of  graded  scJiools  was  264 ;  schools,  school  laws,  theory  and  art  of  teaching, 

of  which  114  had  each  two  departments;  39 had  English  literature,  vocal  music,  and  drawing. 

3  each ;  37,  4 ;  23,  5 ;  11,  6 ;  10,  7  ;  5,  8 ;  5,  9  ;  The  full  course  requires  two  years.     ITiis  school 

6. 10  ;  1, 11 ;  7,  12  ;  3,  13  ;  1, 19  ;  1,  20  ;  1,  21.  has  a  library  of  about  oOO  volumes ;  a  collection 

The  whole  number  of  departments  in  the  graded  of  models,  casts,  and  apparatus  for  free-hand 

schools  was  1,093.     Hence  about  1,406  of  the  drawing;   a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  philo- 

public  schools  were  ungraded.  sophicsd  cabinet  and  apparatus. 

The  support  of  schools  (including  the  cost  of  JSecanddri/  Instruction,  —  Of  this  grade  aro 
building  and  repairing  school-houses)  was  de-  the  high  schools  and  the  academies.  The  ao- 
rived  from  several  sources;  namely,  count  already  given  of  the  public  schools  con- 
School  Fund $148,220.(50  tains  the  facts  m  relation  to  the  county  grammar 

Town  Deposit  Fund 4r>,ri34.97  schools,  which  may  be  regarded  as   the   high 

Other  Funds  . . . ...   .  ... ....    15,614.79  j^    jg  ^f  Connecticut  from  1672  to  1798.    The 

Total  from  funds |210,3<0.36  ,,  ,         o  u     i   •      x-        ? i  /i  c^n     r*i\ 

Sute  Tax $202,119.00  Colony  bchool  m  New  Haven  (1659— 62)  may 

Town  Tax 668,1<)7.13  be  considered  the  prototyj^e  of  these  schools.    In 

District  Tax 463,776.19  1798,  every  school  society  was  authorized  to  set 

V  I    ♦   '^°n  ^  ?T  r*''''* *^'^^l'2Sl-o2  up  a  high  school ;  and,  in  1856.  each  town  re- 
voluntary  Contnbutiona 6,N81.26       *•     J     *    -1  A      -xJ-       T»  X  £       J. 

Other  sources 41,545.17  reived  smiilar  authority.      But  very  few  towns 

have  permanently  maintained  such  schools.     In 

Total  from  all  sources $1,592,85*^.1 1  many  of  the  lai^r  villages,  the  highest  depart- 

The  average  wages  per  month  of  male  teach-  ment  of  a  gra^led  school  senses  as  a  high  school, 
era  was  $70.05;  of  female  teachers,  $37.35.  The        In  1658,  Edward  Hopkins,  who  ha<l  been  gov- 

highest  salary  of  any  teacher  is  $3,000  a  year.  emor  of  Connecticut,  died  in  Ix)ndon,  leaving  by 

rhe  course  of  instruction  in  graded  schools  will  a  part  of   his  estate  to  trustees  in  New 

varies  so  widely  that  no  definite  statement  can  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Hadley,  Mass.,  to  be  used 

be  given.  "to  give  some  encouragement  in  those  foreign 

Scfiool  ^adstics  (for  the  year  ending  August  plantations  for   the    breeding    up    of   hopenil 

31.,  1875)  : —  youths,  both  at  the  ^;rammar  school  and  college. 

Pupils  enrolled  (or  registered):  for  the  public  service  of  the  colony  in  future 

In  the  winter  term 98,402  ^^        m      y^        ^^^^^^^^  ^^j   Hartfoid  received 

"    "   summer  term 88,595  i.      j?       i       i     i  i    r         u-       x  a        -^u 

"    "  whole  year 119,489  ^^^^  *  ^^^  hundred  i)Ounds  from  his  estate,  with 

"  Average  attendance,  winter. . .   '.  .     . . . ......  7l!935  which  they  laid  the  fomulations  of  the  Hopkins 

"  "  summer 66,251  grammar  schools.      These    schools    date    from 

T  !\  o      •  r  ™^*'''  ^'''^^^^^^''"i^\aof^u^^  1660,  though  not  actually  begun  tiU  1664  and 

^""^^  ^^t^es::::.::::::::V//.^^^^^^^  1665     llie  school  at  Hartford  was  imited  with 

The  items  of  expenditure  are  as  foUows:-  ^^  ^#  f^^"^^  «^  ^1?^^  ^?™  "i  ^^^i^  ^^^  ^^ 

For  Teachers' Wages     $l,a57,242.I9  Hopkins  Grammar  School  m  ISew  Haven  has 

Fuel  and  Incidentals 140,130.42  retained  its  separate  existence,  thouch  most  of 

New  School-Houses 135.136.46  its  present  endowment  came  from  other  sources 

Repairs  of  School- Houses 77,644.46  than  the  Hopkins  estate. 

^hiriwi  i?JI?.'''l"*-  •  V  Ai ;        ^'^^^'^^        In  the  later  years  of  the  18th  century,  acade- 

other  school  purposes,  including  cost  .,  ,/       .vvij        ii       '^         u 

of  supervision 134,269.17  ™ies  began  to  be  established,  and  a  large  number 

! have  been  incorporated.    A  general  law  for  their 

Total $1,652,583.86  incorporation  has  been  in  force  since  1 838.     At 

Namber  of  Teachers :  —  present,  about  25  academies  are  in  active  exist- 

^S  Smm^'er'"*"''"'  272^  ^^"^^^^^  H^.  ^^^ \f^  ence.     In  the  early  mrt  of  this  century,  the 

Number  'of  difTet'erU  teachers  'employed,"a<  leak,  I'lainfield  Academy,  the  Staples  Free  School,  at 

males,  704;  females,  2.307;  total,  3,011.  Kaston,  and   Bacon   Academy,    at    Colchester, 

Normal  Instruction, — The  state  normal  school,  were  especially  prominent,  but  they  have  since 

at  New  Britain,  was  established  in  1849,  and  relatively  declined.      'ITie   most  important  aro 

opened  for  pupils  in  1850.     It  is  supported  by  now  the  Episcopal  Academy,  at  Cheshire,  the 
an 
state 

was   180;    instructors,    7.     The  design     _    ,„. 

school  is  strictly  professional :  that  is,  to  instruct  Clinton.    The^  last  three  named  have  la^  eii- 

,  its  pupils  in  the  beat  "     "       "  '  '        '>  »      ^  -^  ^     - 

governing,  and  instnictiii 

the  various  branches  pursued   in  the  common 

schools  of  the  state.     Candidates  for  admission  and  ( » lastonbury  are  also  valuable  institutions, 
must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age ;  must  declare        Besides  the  high  schools  and  academies,  there 

their  fuU  attention  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  are  numerous  private  schools,  especially  m  the 

of  Connecticut,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  ex-  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  state.     Many 

amination  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog-  of  these  are  boarding-schools  which  receive  their 
raphy,  English  grammar,  and  the  history  of  the  ,  V^Y"^  chiefly  from  New  York  and  other  laige 

United  Stetes.    The  course  of  study  embraces,  cities. 


»Hiuiiaj  :  uiai^  IS,  lo  insiruci  vnnwn.      ^^^^  mww  i*.**.^  <uu.iv.v«  .«.,v.  <«».{^x.  w. 

3t    methods  of  organizing,  dowments.     Bowen   Academy,  at   Woodstock, 

c^tiin'  schools,  as  well  as  in  Lewis  Academy,  Southington,  the  Guilford  In- 

niirsiifHl    in  fhfi  common  stitute,  (iuilfonl.  and  the  academies  at  Durham 
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Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools, — 
Tliere  are  but  few  schools  of  this  kind  except 
those  established  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
communities  where  citizens  of  that  denomination 
are  numerous.  In  two  or  three  instances,  schools 
iJius  established  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
public  school  system. 

Superior  InstnuHon.  —  AJthou^  no  coUese 
was  established  in  Connecticut  till  1700,  t£e 
founders  of  both  the  original  colonies,  and  espe- 
cially of  New  Haven,  were  ardent  friends  of  col- 
legiate education.  But  Harvard  College  for  a 
long  time  needed  and  received  their  assistance. 
The  Connecticut  colony  appropriated  money  to 
establish  a  fellowship  there.  In  every  town  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  receive  and  forward 
contributions  in  aid  of  students  at  Cambridge. 
New  Haven  sent  40  bushels  of  wheat  as  one 
year's  contribution.  But  the  purpose  to  found 
a  college  at  New  Haven,  was  dienshed  from  the 
outset,  and  was  never  abandoned.  At  a  town 
meeting  held  early  in  1648 — less  than  10  years 
after  the  first  settlement — ,  the  town  directed  a 
committee,  appointed  to  dispose  of  vacant  lots,  to 
"consider  and  reserve  what  lot  they  shall  see 
meet  and  most  convenient  for  a  college,  which 
thev  desire  may  be  set  up  so  soon  as  their  ability 
shall  reach  thereunto."  The  subject  was  repeat- 
edly discussed  both  in  meetings  of  the  town  and 
in  the  colonial  legislature,  but  the  want  of  means 
prevented  the  gratification  of  their  desire.  In 
1659,  a  "  colony  school "  was  set  up,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  in  time  become  a  college,  but  it 
was  continued  only  three  years.  At  length,  in 
1699,  a  plan  was  devised  for  establishing  the 
long  desired  college.  The  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment were  the  ctergymen  of  the  colony.  Ten 
of  these  were  selected  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  number,  to  found,  erect,  and  covem  a  col- 
lege. In  1700,  they  performed  the  duty  assigned 
them,  and  the  ''colie^te  school"  was  b^un. 
The  next  year,  the  legislature  bestowed  on  it  a 
charter  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  120 
pounds  for  its  support.  It  was  first  located  at 
Saybrook.  but  the  president  (then  called  rector) 
lived  at  KiUingworth  (now  Clinton)  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  the  students  pursued  their  studies 
there  under  his  direction  till  his  death  in  1707. 
Afterward,  the  senior  class  was  instructed  by 
his  successor  at  Milford,  the  other  claases  re- 
maining at  Saybrook,  where  the  successive  an- 
nual commencements  were  held.  In  1716,  tlie 
trustees  decided  to  remove  the  school  to  New 
Haven,  and  after  much  contention  this  was 
accomplished  the  following  year.  One  year 
lat^r  (l718j.  a  generous  and  timely  gift  from 
Elihu  Vale  induced  the  trustees  to  give  the 
newly  erected  building  the  name  of  the  present 
institution,  Yale  (College.    (See  Yale  College.) 

Trinity  College,  at  Hartford,  was  chartered  as 
Washington  College,  in  1823  ;  and  instruction 
was  begun  in  1824.  The  name  was  changed  in 
1845.  (See  Trlnity  Colleok.)  In  addition  to 
these,  tnere  is  the  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Middletown,  which  was  founded  in  1830;  chart- 
ered in  1831.     (See  Wesletak  Ukiversttt.) 


Professional  and  ScienMc  Instruction, — Un- 
der this  head  are  included  Theological  Schools, 
Law  Schools,  and  Scientific  Schools,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  enumeration:  llie  llieoloffical 
Department  of  Yale  College  was  oi^ganized  in 
1822.  For  the  year  1875—6,  it  had  99  students. 
Tlie  Theolodcal  Institute  of  Connecticut  was 
founded  at  East  Windsor,  in  1834,  and  was  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  in  1865.  In  1876,  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  16.  The  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  was  oiuanized  in  1851  as  the  Theological 
Department  of  Trinity  College.  In  1854,  it  was 
removed  to  Middletown,  and  was  incorporated 
with  its  present  designation.  It  had  39  students 
in  1876.  In  1784,  the  Litchfield  Law  School  was 
established  by  Judge  Becve,  and  it  soon  became 
the  foremost  in  the  U.  S.,  having  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  countxy.  It  was  continued  about 
half  a  century.  The  Law  Department  of  Yale 
CoUege  was  separately  organized  in  1826,  thocu;h 
no  class  was  formally  grs^uated  till  1843.  T%e 
number  of  students,  m  1876,  was  76.  The  Med- 
ical Department  of  Yale  College  was  organized 
in  1813.  The  number  of  students,  in  18 <6,  was 
50.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Col- 
lege was  begun  in  1846,  as  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  and  graduated  its  first 
class  in  1852.  Its  rapid  groii^  has  been  due 
mainljr  to  the  liberality  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears.  In  1863,  the  le^^ture  granted 
to  it  the  income  ($8,100)  derived  from  lands 
given  by  Consress,  the  previous  year,  to  provide 
colleges  for  uie  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  The  school  had  224  students 
for  the  year  1875—6.  The  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Yale  College  has  been  quite  recently 
established,  and  has  as  yet  but  few  pupils. 

Special  Instruction. — ^The  American  Amrlum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  established  at  Hart- 
ford in  1816,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  on  the 
Western  Continent.  It  receives  pupils  from  aU 
the  New  England  States,  llie  average  number  is 
usually  about  225.  The  Whipple  Home  for  Deaf- 
mutes,  at  Mystic  River,  makes  a  specialty  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  talk,  in  which  it  is 
remarkably  successful.  The  State  Reform  School 
for  Boys,  at  West  Meriden,  was  established  in 
1851,  and  opened  in  1854.  It  has  received  in  all 
about  2,350  pupils,  and  has  an  average  number  of 
about  300.  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at 
Middletown,  was  incorporated  in  1868,  and  re- 
ceived its  firet  pupil  in  January  1870.  It  has  an 
average  number  of  from  60  to  80  pupils,  and  re- 
ceives from  the  State  $3  per  week  for  each  pupil. 
It  is  designed  to  be  a  reformatory  institution. 
The  Soldiers'  Orphan  Homes,  two  in  number, 
were  opened  10  or  12  years  ago,  at  Darien  and 
Mansfield.  As  the  class  of  children  for  which  they 
were  designed  is  now  mostly  beyond  school  age, 
they  cannot  be  much  longer  continued  on  me 
original  basis,  but  the  school  at  Darien  has  already 
been  somewhat  transformed.  The  School  for  Im- 
beciles, at  Lakeville,  was  incorporated  in  1861, 
though  it  had  been  previously  carried  on  as  a 
private  institution.  It  receives  from  the  state 
treasury  an  annual  appropriation  of  97,000. 
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Educational  Literature, — ^The  chief  works  on 
tlie  schools  of  the  state  are  the  Report  of  Henry 
Barnard,  SuperintendeDt  of  Common  Schools, 
for  1853,  which  contains  a  carefully  prepared 
history  of  education  in  Connecticut ;  and  histor- 
ical accounts  of  particular  institutions  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time.  Besides  these, 
histories  of  Yale  College  have  been  prepared  by 
several  persons ;  and  a  full  account  of  Trinity 
College  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  is  con- 
tained in  Dr.  E.  E.  Beardslcy's  Ilistmy  of  the 
Epuicoprd  Church  in  Connecticut  ITie  educa- 
tional journals  are  very  important.  'JTie  Con- 
necticut Common  School  Journal  was  first  issued 
by  Henry  Barnard,  in  August,  1838.  Four 
volumes,  4to,  were  published  m  the  next  4  years, 
and  4  vols,  more,  previous  to  1854.  From  1854 
to  1866,  inclusive,  13  vols.,  8vo,  were  issued, 
and  after  an  interval  of  4  years  4  vols,  more 
(1871—74),  the  last  two  being  4to.  The  whole 
number  of  volumes  issued  is  25.  In  January, 
1875,  all  the  educational  journals  of  New  Eng- 
land were  combined  into  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  published  weekly  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Journal  of  Education  was  begun  by 
Henry  lUrnard.  in  1855,  and  is  still  continued. 
The  series  comprises  27  large  8vo  volumes.  (See 
Barnard,  Henry.) 

CONSCIENCE,  Culture  of.  The  feeling 
of  moral  obligation,  the  conviction  that  certain 
actions  are  right  and  others  wrong,  the  sense  of 
■duty,  the  moral  principle,  or  by  whatever  other 
phrase  of  similar  signification  we  may  define  con- 
science, is  the  most  important  object  of  culture 
in  everv  department  and  stage  of  moral  educa- 
tion. The  strength  of  this  pnnciple,  as  an  active 
dement  of  character,  differs  greatly  in  different 
individuals,  whether  children  or  adults.  As  a 
ffenend  fact,  however,  children  are  influenced 
but  very  slightly  by  a  sense  of  right  or  duty ; 
they  are  acted  upon  by  a  different  class  of  mo- 
tives. The  desire  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  the 
love  of  approbation,  emulation,  self-will,  the  hope 
<ii  reward,  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  are  the 
usual  means  by  which  youthful  minds  are 
swayed,  and  their  actions  controlled,  llie  appe- 
tites are  strong;  the  moral  sentiments,  weak. 
Hence,  to  address  the  conscience  of  a  child  as  a 
ruling  principle  would  be  a  great  error ;  perhaps, 
■a  dis^ter.  Still,  children  should  be  treated  as 
possessing  at  least  the  germ  of  conscience ;  and 
they  should  early  be  habituated  to  scan  their 
own  conduct  as  well  as  that  of  others,  and  apply 
to  it  a  certain  standard  of  moral  rectitude.  How- 
ever imperfect  this  standard  in  a  child's  mind 
may  be,  much  will  be  gained  when  we  have  in- 
duced him  to  ask,  in  rejjard  to  any  of  his  actions, 
**  Is  it  right  ?"  The  enlightenment  of  conscience 
is  much  easier  than  its  development ;  to  one  who 
is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty,  a 
knowlecige  oi  specific  right  and  wrong  i^dll  be 
very  reaSily  acquired.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  while  the  child  is  really  restrained  by 
the  lower  motives  of  conduct,  such  as  those  above 
enumerated,  the  conscience  is  to  be  steadily  but 
carefully  addressed.  Thus,  if  a  pupil,  whose  love 
12 


of  approbation  is  strong,  has  learned  a  difficult 
lesson  simply  to  please  his  teacher,  it  is  right  to 
accord  him  all  the  praise  which  he  craves  as  the 
reward  of  his  conduct ;  but  let  not  the  teacher 
fail  to  impress  upon  his  mind,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  praise  is  given  because  the  action  per- 
formed is  good — is  right ;  so  that  his  mind  may 
be  drawn  from  his  overweening  desire  for  the 
approbation  of  others,  and  gradually  led  to  ap- 
preciate more  highly  the  approbation  of  his  own 
conscience ;  and  so  in  respect  to  all  the  lower  in- 
centives. If  the  child  is  punished  for  a  fault  by 
an  angry  teacher  or  })arent,  he  will  rather  dread 
the  anger  than  be  impressed  with  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  conduct ;  and,  if  sly  and  deceitful, 
the  only  result  of  the  punishment  will  be  to  ren- 
der him  more  careful  to  conceal  than  to  avoid 
similar  wrong-doing  in  the  futm^.  Hence,  the 
interposition  of  the  teacher's  personality  in  con- 
nection with  either  reward  or  punishment  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  pupil; 
because  it  diverts  his  attention  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  conduct,  as  good  or  bad  in  itself,  to  an 
exclusive  consideration  of  its  effects  upon  the 
mind  of  the  teacher,  as  producing  praise  or  cen- 
sure. Some  thoughtless  teachers  punish  their 
pupils  for  not  telling  of  each  other's  offenses, 
when  they  should  be  glad  to  perceive  an  ex- 
hibition of  such  a  sense  of  honor,  and  should 
rather  encourage  and  commend  it.  Of  course, 
if  a  pupil  who  is  strenuous  in  his  refusal  to  act 
the  part  of  a  tale-bearer,  as  mean  and  wrong, 
could  be  convinced  that  his  duty  demanded  that 
he  should  make  known  the  i^Tong-doer,  he  would 
at  once  yield ;  but,  after  a  simple  statement  of 
the  case,  he  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  his 
conscience,  without  any  violence  or  threats  beins 
brought  against  it.  A  high  standard  of  monu 
excellence  in  a  child  is  just  as  striking  an  in- 
stance of  precocity,  as  great  intellectual  power 
and  attainments ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  much  to  be 
discouraged.  "  Be  content,"  says  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, **  with  moderate  measures  and  moderate  re- 
sults. Constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a 
higher  morality,  like  a  higher  intelligence,  must 
be  reached  by  a  slow  growth ;  and  you  will  then 
have  more  patience  with  those  im})erfections  of 
nature  whiAi  your  child  hourly  displays.  You 
will  be  less  prone  to  that  constant  scolding,  and 
threatening,  and  forbidding,  by  which  many 
parents  induce  a  chronic  domestic  irritation,  in 
the  foolidi  hope  that  they  will  thus  make  their 
children  what  they  should  be." 

ITie  conscience  is  not  to  be  cultivated  by 
simply  giving  moral  precepts.  "Moral  educa- 
tion," says  Dymond, "  should  be  directed,  not  so 
much  to  informing  the  young  what  they  ought 
to  do,  as  to  inducing  those  moral  dispositions 
and  principles  which  will  make  them  adhere  to 
what  they  know  to  be  right."  The  highest  suc- 
cess in  this  is  achieved  when  the  pupil  is  seen  to 
be  willing  to  make  selfnsacrifice,  to  practice 
self-denial,  in  order  to  do  what  he  feels  to  be 
right,  lliis  point  of  moral  excellence  having 
b^D  reached,  the  individual  may,  with  entire 
safety,  be  allowed  to  control  his  own  actionf^ 
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"with  the  assurance  that  he  will  not,  in  any  cir- 
cumstance of  life,  go  far  astray. 

The  basis  of  moral  rectitude  has  not  here  been 
considered;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  plunge  into 
any  speculations  as  to  what  constitutes  that  dis- 
criminative power  between  right  and  wrong 
which  is  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.  It  may  undoubtedly  be 
strengthened  by  religious  training  of  a  proper 
character ;  and  hence,  such  training  constitutes  a 
very  important  agency  in  the  culture  of  the  con- 
science. '*  Parents."  says  I  lartley ,  '*  should  labor, 
from  the  earliest  dawnings  of  understanding  and 
desire,  to  check  the  growing  obstinacy  of  the  will, 
curb  all  sallies  of  passion,  impress  the  deejiest, 
most  amiable,  revercntial,  and  awful  sentiments 
of  God,  a  future  state,  and  all  sacred  things." 
(See  Moral  Education,  and  RtxiGious  Educa- 
tion.) 

CONSTITUTION  OF  U.  S.,  a  branch  of 
instruction  fonning  part  of  the  course  of  studies 
pursued  in  the  common  schools  of  many  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  As  the  object  of  common- 
school  education  is  chiefly  to  prepare  for  the  du- 
ties of  citizenship,  it  is  usually  deemed  essential 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
nation,  as  the  foiuidation  of  those  accjuirements 
in  political  science  which  every  citizen  needs 
in  or<ler  to  be  able  tx)  discharge  his  duties  with 
proper  intelligence  and  discrimination.  This  in- 
struction, besides  making  the  pupils  familiar  with 
the  particular  instrument  studied,  may  be  made 
the  basis  for  much  useful  information  in  regard 
to  the  elementary  principles  of  jurisprudence 
and  governmental  oi^nization.  An  analysis 
of  the  various  provisions  pertaining  to  the  three 
great  departments  of  the  government,  showing 
their  respective  powers  and  hmitations  of  jwwer, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  underlying  principles, 
cannot  but  prepare  the  youthful  mind  for  more 
advanced  studies  of  tliis  kind,  besides  being  the 
means  of  a  particular  culture  of  the  reason  and 
judgment,  of  very  great  value.  The  practical 
usefulness  of  the  knowledge  thus  imparted,  par- 
ticularly in  boys*  schools,  is  scarcely  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  instruction  usually 
included  m  a  common-school  com^.  Many 
valuable  school  text-books  on  tliis  subject  have 
been  compiled ;  besides  which,  those  designed  to 
teach  the  history  of  the  United  States  generally 
comprehend  also,  as  an  appendix,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  arrangeti  and  adapted  for 
school  study. — See  E.  I).  Mansfifxd,  Amerlam 
Eilucation  (N.  Y.,  1851) ;  and  (as  books  of  ref- 
erence) Story,  On  the  ConMUuiion  of  U.  S. 
(N.  Y.);  Kent,  Com  men  fairies  on  American 
LdUD  (Boston)  ;  Mansfield,  Political  Manual 
(N.  Y.);  NoRDiioFF,  Politics  for  Young  Amer- 
icans (S,X.)\  PoMKROY,  Constitution  and  Iaxw 
(N.  Y.);  Siifppard,  Constitutional  Te,d^Book, 
and  First  Book  of  the  Constitution  (Fhila.) ; 
Stearns,  Constitution  of  U.  S.,  with  Concord- 
ance and  classitied  Index  (N.  Y.) ;  Townsend, 
Anabfsis  of  Civil  Govfirnment  (N.  Y.);  An- 
drews, Manual  of  tfie  Constitution  of  tfie  U.  *S. 
(Cin.,  1874). 


CONVENT  SCHOOLS 

CONVENT  SCHOOLS.  The  convents  of 
the  Christian  church  were  originally  founded 
from  ascetic  and  religious,  riot  from  literary  and 
educational  motives ;  and,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  their  first  establishment,  but  little 
value  appears  to  have  been  attributed  by  their 
imnates  to  hterary  culture  and  education.  Basil 
of  Caesarea  was  one  of  the  first  who  re- 
commended the  reception  of  children  into  con- 
vents for  the  purpose  of  being  educated.  The 
recommendation  was  complied  with  by  many 
I^^tem  convents.  Chrysostom,  as  well  as  other 
bishops,  expressly  ordered  that  convent  schools 
should  be  opened  also  to  lay  pupils,  and  admon- 
islied  parents  to  send  their  children  for  ten  or 
more  years  to  convents,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  piety.  Next 
to  the  East,  the  convents  of  southern  (laul,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  England  became  the  seats  of 
C^hristian  scholarship.  Lerinum,  in  southern 
Gaul,  had  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  from  which, 
in  the  5th  and  ()th  centuries,  many  authors  and 
scholars  proceeded  ;  and,  in  the  British  islands, 
many  convent  schools  which  imparted  theological 
as  well  as  other  instruction,  were  especially 
famous  for  the  number  of  missionaries  whom 
they  educated. 

A  new  period  in  the  history  of  convent  schools 
bemns  with  the  foundation  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  By  introducing  a  strict  monastic  rule, 
Benedict  not  only  developed  the  idea  and  organ- 
ization of  monasticism,  but  also  made  monastic 
institutions  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  the 
church.  When,  therefore,  Benedict  and  his  or- 
der added  the  instruction  of  novices,  as  well  aa 
of  other  scholars,  to  the  regular  work  of  the  con- 
vent, he  did  more  for  the  development  of  educa- 
tion among  the  new  states  emerging  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  than  any  other  man 
up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  (See  Bene- 
dictines, Schools  of  tde,  and  Charlemagne.) 
From  the  8th  to  the  11th  century,  the  Bene- 
dictine schools,  and  their  rivals,  the  cathedral 
and  collegiate  schools  (see  Catuedral  and  Col- 
legiate ScHooi^),  were  almost  the  exclusive  re- 
presentatives of  Christian  education  in  western 
Europe.  Some  of  these  schools,  especially  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  gave  a  powerful  im- 
pi^  to  the  progress  of  education  by  the  revival 
of  classical  studies.  At  the  time  of  Gregory  VII., 
the  convent  schools  began  to  decline.  The  new 
ideas  set  afloat  by  the  crusades,  found  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  Benedictine  schools  too  nar- 
row and  one-sided;  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
and  other  mendicant  orders  dislodiged  the  Bene- 
dictines in  the  affections  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  and,  therefore,  gathered  in  their  schools 
a  large  number  of  scholars  who  otherwise  would 
have  flocked  to  the  Benedictines ;  several  popes, 
as  Innocent  III.,  ostentatiously  evinced  their 
preference  for  the  cathedral  schools ;  and,  finally, 
the  rhse  of  the  universities  displaced  the  convent 
schools  from  their  rank  as  the  highest  class  of 
educational  institutions.  Moreover,  the  town 
schools  soon  began  to  make  a  powerful  compe- 
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tition  for  public  fayor,  and  created  a  demand  for 
instaruction  in  secular  subjects,  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  new  religious  orders ;  and  these, 
like  the  Hieronymians,  attempted  a  new  depart- 
ure in  the  organization  of  convent  schools.  The 
success  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  (Germany 
and  in  other  European  countries  called  forth,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  new  religious  orders, 
which  reganled  the  establishment  of  schools  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  Protestants  as  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
rising  generation,  and  thus  to  reconquer  the 
ground  which  had  been  lost  by  the  church. 
Among  these  orders,  the  Jesuits,  the  Piarists, 
the  Ursulincs,  and  the  many  congregations  of 
school  brothers  and  school  sisters  are  the  best 
known.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  convent 
schools  lost  ground  in  comiequence  of  the  greater 
influence  which  the  state  governments  exercised 
in  the  organization  and  sujiervision  of  schools. 
They  were  obliged  to  submit  in  many  states  to 
the  legislation  of  the  state  government  on  school 
matters ;  and,  by  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  for  a  long  time  deprived  of 
their  most  illustrious  representatives.  In  the 
nineteenth  centiuy,  the  convents,  though  fiercely 
attacked  in  many  states,  and  totally  suppressed 
in  some,  have  found  for  their  schools  a  very  large 
patronage.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  female  convent  schools,  which  count  among 
their  pupils  many  thousands  of  Protestants. 

Convent  school  education  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  religion  should  have  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  education  of  the  child,  and  that 
a  complete  retirement  from  the  world  is  condu- 
cive to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  character. 
The  features  which  distinguish  them  as  a  class 
from  other  schools,  consist  chiefly  in  the  peculiar 
methods  of  their  management  and  administra- 
tion. ^Fhe  course  of  instruction  presents  no 
marked  points  of  difference  from  that  pursued 
in  other  schools  of  the  same  grade,  comprising,  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  as  the  prospectus 
of  uiese  institutions  generally  informs  the  public, 
"*  all  the  usual  branches  of  a  sound  English  edu- 
cation," with  French,  to  which  a  greater  promi- 
nence is  given  than  in  the  majority  of  other 
schools.  Ii^rumental  and  vocal  music,  and  draw- 
ing are  carefully  attended  to  as  neCEissary  accom- 
eishments;  and,  in  many  institutions,  the  pupils 
Lve  also  the  "  advantage  of  the  best  masters  for 
dancing."  The  superior  of  each  of  these  schools 
is  expected  to  exercise  s|)ecial  care  in  the  su- 
pervision of  the  deportment  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  greatest  possible  attention  is  given  to 
their  religious  and  moral  training.  The  religious 
atmosphere  in  which  the  students  live,  ana  the 
frequency  of  the  devotional  exercises,  interwoven 
with  the  studies,  are  calculated  to  produce  pro- 
found and  lasting  impressions;  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  Prot- 
estant pupils  reared  in  Catholic  convents,  should, 
in  after  life,  embrace  a  religion  under  the  direct 
influence  of  which  they  received  their  early  edu- 
cation. It  is  equally  natural  that  Protestant 
churches  should  be  greatly  opposed  to  convent 


education,  and  should  earnestly  warn  Proteetant 
parents  against  placing  their  children  in  institu- 
tions which,  in  so  many  cases,  while  affording  a 
thorough  secular  education,  divert  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  from  the  religious  faith  of   their 

parents^ 

CONVEBSATION  has  many  claims  to  con- 
sideration as  an  agency  in  education,  both  in  an 
active  and  passive  sense.  The  child  may  not 
only  receive  information  by  listening  to  the  dis- 
course of  his  elders  and  8ui)eriors.  but  is  taught, 
through  the  imitative  faculty,  to  think  and  sjSak 
in  a  correct,  easy,  familiar,  and  pleasing  manner. 
The  mere  student  of  books  cannot  mingle  in  so- 
ciety with  ease  and  grace ;  having  been  a  recip- 
ient simply,  he  has  no  habit  of  dispensing  infor- 
mation, lie  is,  as  it  were,  an  intellectual  bank  of 
deposit,  but  has  no  circulating  medium.  His 
ideas  are  either  imperfect  for  the  want  of  an 
interchange  with  those  of  other  minds,  or  they 
are  vague  and  misty  for  the  want  of  that  prac- 
tical definition  which  can  alone  result  from  cloth- 
ing them  in  familiar  language.  His  views  are 
one^ded  and  narrow,  because  they  have  not  been 
corrected  by  contrast  with  those  of  others 
"Conversation,"  says  Bacon,  "makesa  ready  man;" 
that  is,  the  mind,  by  the  constant  use  of  its  stores 
of  knowledge,  applies  a  practical  rule  in  making 
its  acquisitions,  and  selects  that  which  is  available 
and  useful.  It  does  not  indulge  in  mystic  specu- 
lation, but  adapts  itself  to  the  demands  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  solitary  philosopher  may.  in  his 
seclusion,  develop  ingenious  hypotheses  and  com- 
prehensive theones;  loxii  it  is  only  when  he  comes 
forth  and  discourses  with  his  fellows  that  his 
philosophy  becomes  of  any  practical  use.  Young 
persons  should  be  constantly  practiced  in  conver- 
sation with  each  other,  or  with  their  elders,  upon 
the  subjects  of  their  studies,  as  well  as  the  inci- 
dents of  their  experience ;  they  should  be  en- 
courage<l  to  talk  as  well  as  to  listen,  both  for  the 
improvement  of  their  power  of  ready  expression 
and  for  the  general  culture  of  their  minds.  The 
mere  reading  of  books,  without  talking  or  writ- 
ing, may  m^e  a  learned  man,  but  will  never 
produce  a  really  useful  one.  Flippancy,  cap- 
tiousness,  conceitedness,  and  forwaidiiess  in  ad- 
vancing opinions,  or  in  disputing  about  them, 
should  of  course  be  represaed,  and  humilitv  and 
modesty  be  cultivated;  candor  should  always 
be  encouraged,  as  the  best  guide  to  knowledge. 
In  this  way,  conversation  will  be  not  only  an 
important  agent  in  intellectual  culture,  but  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  in  social  education, 
that  is,  in  training  the  individual  for  useful 
and  agreeable  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  E.  D. 
Mansheld,  in  American  Educ^ttiaHf  thuS'Sums 
up  the  advantages  of  conversation  as  a  means  of 
education :  "  (1)  The  rapidity  and  ease  of  con- 
versation enables  an  intelligent  person  to  coin- 
mimicate  information,  or  suggest  ideas,  or  direct 
attention,  with  a  readiness  and  a  velocity  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  by  reading ;  (2)  It  may  be 
done  more  fully  and  more  accurately,  because 
there  is  an  opportuniW  to  ask  questions,  to  ex> 
press  different  shades  of  thought,  and  to  illustratd 
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in  different  ways ;  (3)  Conyersatiou  suggests 
npidly  numerous  ideas  which  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  very  limited  manner  by  written  in- 
gtruction ;  and  (4)  Such  instruction  may  thus 
dn,w  out  a  sympathy  of  minds,  by  which  the 
pupU  is  enlivenea,  is  led  forward  without  labor, 
and  ascends,  enlarges  the  circle  of  ideas,  loves  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  inquires  into  the 
reason  of  things,  without  ever  suspecting  that  a 
task  has  been  put  upon  him." 

Conversation  brings  into  play  a  great  variety 
of  faculties,  which  without  it  are  quite  apt  to 
rust  from  disuse;  but  in  order  to  exercise  its 
best  influence,  it  must  be  spontaneous  and  un- 
restrained, except  by  a  due  regard  to  the  amen- 
ities of  social  intercourse.  It  then  becomes  the 
genuine  inspirer  of  wit,  fancy,  and  sontiment, 
which  find  their  best  and  truest  exercise  in  the 
gladsome  communion  of  congenial  minds.  But 
to  have  this  eifect,  it  must  be  an  interchange,  not 
a  one-sided  harangue ;  nor  must  it  be  permitted 
to  degenerate  into  dogmatiKm  or  debate.  The 
true  art  of  conversation,  apart  from  its  intellect- 
ual requirements,  corresponds  with  the  art  of 
politeness,  the  basic  principle  of  which  is,  to  try 
to  please  others  by  making  them  pleased  with 
themselves.  Hence,  however  much  we  may  differ 
in  opinion  with  others,  we  should  still  treat  their 
opinions  with  resi)ect ;  and  if  we  are  obliged  to 
controvert  them,  we  should  do  it  rather  by  sug- 
ffestiug  views  and  considerations  in  opposition, 
than  by  anything  bordering  on  dogmatism  or  de- 
nunciation. Candor,  chanty,  and  courtesy  alike 
suggest  this  course,  and  will  be  much  more  apt 
to  produce  conviction  than  positive  assertion  or 
heated  debate.  Conversation  has  been  compared 
to  "  a  ball,  which  is  thrown  from  player  to  player 
without  beinff  allowed  to  drop,  and  thus  Keeps 
each  one  in  play."  Carried  on  in  this  way,  and 
upon  this  principle,  it  constitutes  an  educational 
instrumentality  of  peculiar  value  and  impor- 
tance. 

COmnBBBATIONAL  METHOD.  This 
refers  to  the  mode  of  giving  instruction,  in  which 
the  lessons,  instead  of  being  formal  recitations, 
exercises,  explanations,  or  lectures,  consist  of  a 
familiar  discourse  by  the  teacher,  interspersed 
with  questions  or  remarks  by  the  pupils ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  which  the  lessons  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  conversations,  both  as  to  the  manner  of 
presenting  the  subject  and  the  style  of  language 
employed.  This  mode  of  teaching  is  especially 
adapted  to  young  children,  because  it  affords  the 
teacher  a  constant  opportunity  to  appeal  to  their 
intelligence  and  experience,  and  to  employ  the 
simplest  colloquial  expressions.  Besides,  the 
utmost  fivedoni  being  given  to  the  pupils,  they 
are  enabled  to  show  by  their  questions  and  re- 
marks to  what  extent  and  in  what  rcsix'ct  they 
need  special  instruction  and  information.  In 
order  to  arouse  and  sustain  the  pupils'  interest, 
their  attention  is  called  to  such  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  as.  although  quite  obvious 
when  shown  or  explained,  are  usually  overlooked 
by  children,  who  are  generally  but  superficial 
obaervers  before  being  trained  to  dose  attention 


and  careful  investigation.  In  object  teaching, 
the  lessons  should  always  be  conversational,  the 
teadier  saying  only  enough  to  lead  the  pupils  to 
observe,  and  to  talk  freely  about  what  they 
notice.  As  examples  of  the  conversational 
method  we  may  refer  to  the  beautiful  colloquial 
lessons  contained  in  some  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Aiken  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  (See  Evenings  at 
Home,  edited  by  Cecil  Hartley.)  That  on  7^ 
Leouminous  Plants  is  an  excellent  example; 
although  the  style  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as 
that  which  would  be  us^  in  an  actual  oral 
lesson.  The  lesson  is  given  by  the  tutor  to 
two  pupils,  George  and  Harrt/,  and  commences 
with  an  exclamation  of  the  former,  who  has  ap- 
proached a  bean-field,  and  proceeds  as  follows:^ 

G.    What  a  delightful  scent ! 

H.  Charming !  It  is  sweeter  than  Mr.  Essence's 
shop. 

T.    Do  you  know  whence  it  comes? 

G.  O— it  is  from  the  beau-field  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  I  suppose. 

T.  It  is.  This  is  tlie  month  in  which  beans  are 
in  blossom.  See— the  stalks  are  full  of  their  black  and 
white  flowers. 

H.  I  see  peas  in  blossom,  loo,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  field. 

G.  You  told  us  some  time  ago  of  grass  and  com 
[wheat]  flowers ;  but  they  make  a  poor  figure  com- 
pared with  these. 

T.  They  do.  The  glory  of  a  corn-field  is  when  it 
is  ripe;  but  peas  and  beans  look  very  shabbily  at 
that  time. 

The  blossoms  of  the  bean  and  pea  are  then 
brought,  and  compared  by  the  pupils ;  and  the 
lesson  proceeds. 

T.    Do  you  think  these  flowers  much  alike  f 

H.    O  no — very  little. 

G.    Yes — a  good  deal. 

T.  A  little  and  a  good  deal !  How  can  that  be  ? 
Come,  let  us  see.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  much 
resemble  each  other  in  size  or  color. 

G.    No — ^but  I  t^ink  they  do  in  shape. 

T.  True.  They  are  both  irregular  flowers,  and 
have  the  same  distributiou  of  parts.  They  are  of  t^e 
kind  called  papilionaceous ;  fVom  papiho,  the  Latin 
word  for  butterfly,  which  insect  they  are  thought  to 
resemble,  etc.,  etc. 

All  the  characteristics  are  thus  successively 
unfolded  in  this  familiar  manner,  the  explana- 
tions of  the  teacher  being  interspersed  with  the 
remarks  of  the  pupils.  ITooker's  Child s  Book 
of  Nature  presents  another  excellent  illustration 
of  the  conversational  mode  of  instruction,  to 
which  may  be  added  many  others.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  fully  to  show  this  method  in  a 
book ;  since  its  characteristics  are  freedom  and 
spontaneity,  the  pupil  talking  in  a  child-like 
manner,  and  the  teacher  adapting  his  words  and 
modes  of  illustration  to  the  condition  of  the 
pupil's  mind,  as  shown  during  the  lesson.  This 
method  of  instruction,  in  the  elementary  stages, 
is  far  more  effective  than  that  which  is  given  by 
means  of  text-books,  much  of  the  language  of 
which  usually  needs  to  be  translated  into  such 
as  is  suitable  to  the  child's  comprehension. 

COOPEB  INSTITUTE,  or  Cooper  Union. 
See  Cooper,  Pkter. 

COOPER.  Peter,  an  American  philanthro- 
pist and  the  founder  of  the  "Union  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  Art,"  a  laige  and  im- 
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nortant  institution  of  learning  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  commonly  called  after  its  founder  "Cooper 
Institute,"  was  bom  in  New  York,  Febr.  12., 
1791.  lie  was  apprenticed  at  the  a^  of  seven- 
teen to  the  trade  of  coach-making,  and  soon  rose 
to  a  conspicuous  position  aiuou^  the  manufact- 
urers of  the  United  States.  Ine  development 
of  American  industry,  has  contiimed,  throughout 
his  long  life,  to  be  an  object  of  his  patriotic 
aspirations ;  and,  in  his  later  years,  there  has 
been  hardly  a  question  relating  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  country,  in  the  discussion  of 
which  he  has  not  taken  a  prominent  part.  But 
the  one  great  subject  which,  more  than  any 
other,  engrossed  the  attention  of  his  riper  years, 
was  the  education  of  the  industrial  cla^^  l^he 
value  of  a  good  education  he  prized  all  the  more 
highly,  bemuse  during  his  youth  his  own  edu- 
cation had  been  sadly  nt^Iected.  Only  for  a 
single  year  had  he  been  sent  to  school ;  all  the 
varied  knowle^lge  acquired  by  him  since,  was  the 
fruit  of  laborious  self-education.  As  an  earnest 
friend  of  education,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  development  of  the  public-school  system  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  lie  was  a  trustee  and 
vice-president  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and 
after  this  society  liad  been  merge<l  in  the  Board 
of  Pkiucation,  became  a  school  commissioner. 
Hi3  effort  to  improve  the  defi«:ient  education  of 
his  youth,  and  the  high  opinion  which  he  held 
of  the  value  of  education,  early  inspired  him 
with  the  wish  to  found  a  grand  institution  for 
the  gratuitous  instruction,  chiefly  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  his  native  city.  *'  I  determined," 
he  says  himself,  "  if  ever  1  could  ai«[uire  the 
means,  I  would  build  such  an  institution,  as 
would  open  its  doors  at  night  with  a  full  course 
of  instruction,  calculated  to  enable  mechanics 
to  understand  both  the  theory  and  the  most 
skillful  practice  of  their  several  trades ;  so  that 
they  could  not  only  apply  their  labor  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  but  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
acquiring  useful  knowledge — the  purest  and 
most  innocent  of  all  soiunces  of  enjoyment.  By 
this  means,  I  hoped  to  contribute  to  the  elevation 
and  the  happiness  of  the  industrial  classes  to 
which  I  belonged.  Finally,  my  plan  also  pro- 
vided for  a  school  of  art  suited  to  the  wants  of 
females,  during  the  day,  with  a  reading  room 
and  library  open  to  both  sexes,  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night."  lliis 
design  was  carried  out  by  the  establishment  of 
the  **  Cooper  Union  for  the  advancement  of 
Science  and  Art,"  after  the  erection  of  a  mag- 
nificent building  occupying  an  entire  block  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  avenues  and  Seventh 
and  Kighth  streets.  The  deed  of  trust  devotes 
the  institution,  with  all  its  rt^nts,  Lssuos,  and 
profits,  to  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
original  cost  of  the  biiilding  when  conveyed  to 
the  trustees  was  §630.()0().  The  aggregate  re- 
ceipts, from  the  oiKjniiig  of  the  institution  in 
1859.  to  Jan.  1.,  IH?."),  amounted  to  $o72,291.27, 
of  which  $502,720.(>9  were  from  rents.  $31,934.74 
from  donations,  and  $37,G3,').84  from  sundry 


other  souroee.  The  expenditures  for  carrying  on 
the  several  departments  from  1859  to  1875, 
were  8583340.27,  and  the  total  expenditures 
on  building  and  education  to  Jan.  1.,  1875, 
81,213,840.85. 

The  course  of  instruction,  as  indicated  above 
in  the  wonls  of  the  founder,  has  been  gradually 
and  steadily  developed ;  and  the  Cooper  Union, 
at  present,  takes  a  high  position  among  the  in- 
dustrial schools  of  the  country.  A  thorough  and 
practical  course  of  mathematical  and  scientific 
studies  in  connection  with  all  branches  of  practi- 
cal engineering  and  chemistry,  fonns  a  cur- 
riculum of  five  years,  which  entitles  the  student 
to  the  diploma  and  the  medal  of  the  Cooper 
Union.  This  course  is  pursued  in  classes  of  free 
instruction  given  every  evening  of  the  week,  ex- 
cept Sunday  and  Satunlay.  The  course  is  open 
to  both  sexes.  It  is  entirely  free,  as  is  all  the  in- 
struction given  in  every  department  of  this  in- 
stitution. I'he  classes  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ment, are  hekl  in  the  evenings,  when  the  young 
people  who  attend  can  get  fi-eedom  from  the 
daily  occu^Mitions  in  wliich  most  of  them  are  en- 
^aged.  In  all  branches  of  stmly,  however,  both 
in  the  scientific  and  in  the  art  departments,  a  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency  is  given  to  any  pupil  who 
has  made  a  certain  degree  of  pit)gre8S  in  any 
special  branch  of  study,  iiidejxindently  of  the 
(liploma  given  for  projxjr  attainments  made  in 
the  whole  course  of  stu<lies  that  l)elong  to  the 
curriculum.  The  free  classes  in  art  are  held  both 
in  the  day-time  and  in  the  evening.  The  day 
classes  are  exclusively  for  women,  and  the  young 
men  attend  only  the  evening  classes.  In  these, 
may  be  studied,  under  careful  and  thorough  in- 
struction, all  those  methods  of  construction  and 
design  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  most  of  the  useful 
arts: — l^erspective,  mechanical,  and  architectural 
drawing,  drawing  from  cast  and  life,  and  model- 
ing in  clay.  I'he  practical  application  of  these 
elementary  arts  of  design,  is  not  left  entirely  to 
the  student ;  but  classes  are  organized  also  for 
drawing  and  engraving  on  wood,  an<l  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  photography,  such  as  pen-  and- 
ink  drawings  from  whidi  n^^tives  are  taken, 
the  retouclung  of  negatives,  and  painting  or 
crayon  drawing  on  positives.  It  is  contemplated 
to  introiluce  other  applications  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, so  as  to  bring  every  department  of  element- 
ary instruction  close  to  the  practical  life  and  re- 
munerative employment  of  each  student,  while 
he  or  she  remains  at  school,  or  immediately  on 
leaving  it  The  corps  of  instructors,  iii  1875, 
numl)ered  20,  of  whom  3  were  ladies,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  was  2^78,  a  greater  number 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  trades  and  occu- 
pations most  largely  represented  among  the 
pupils  of  the  Union  were  the  clerks  and  lKX>k- 
kee|xjrs  (3(>9),  machinists  and  iron-workers  (30()), 
carvers  and  turners  (293),  engravers  and  lithog- 
raphers (2r)l),  teachers  and  students  (140).  The 
fret^  reading  room  was  visited  during  the  year 
1874—1875  by  581,798  persons,  a  daily  average 
of  nearly  2,000.  In  the  library  there  are  about 
16,000  volumes,  and  the  books  drawn  by  the 
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readers  numbered  1 29,655.  The  board  of  trost- 
ees  have  also  established  a  department  of  consul- 
tation to  assist  the  inventors  and  manufacturers 
of  new  processes;  and,  during  the  year  1874  to 
1875,  more  than  350  persons  applied  for  advice. 
As  the  popular  lecture  is  now  recogniziHl  in 
America  as  a  standing  institution,  the  trustees 
have  provided  that  two  courses  of  lectures,  from 
six  to  twelve  each,  shall  be  annually  given  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Cooper  Union,  during  the  course 
of  each  six  months,  on  subjects  connecteil  with 
social  or  physical  science.  Men  of  a  high  class 
are  selected  as  lecturers,  who  being  distinguished 
in  their  several  departments  and  well-known, 
draw  large  audiences,  fully  taxing  the  capacity 
of  the  hall,  though  it  accommo(lates  more  than 
2,000  people.  Brides,  there  are  several  smaller 
halls  in  the  building  of  the  Cooper  Union,  in 
which  free  lectures  are  given  by  the  several  pro- 
fessors on  chemistry,  natiutd  philosophy,  English 
literature,  elocution  and  rhetoric,  art,  and  artistic 
economy. 

COOTE,  Edward,  a  noted  English  teacher, 
and  the  author  of  the  English  School- Mnaier,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  school-books,  fii-st  pub- 
lished in  Ijondon,  in  1627.  A  good  idea  of  the 
character  and  contents  of  this  quaint  old  book 
may  be  obtained  from  the  title-page,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy : 

Thk 
ENGLISH 

SchouL'Mastkr. 

Teaching  all  his  Scholars,  of  what    age    so  ever, 

the  inoHt  eaBy,  short,  and  perfect  order  of 

distinct  lieadmg,  and  true  Writing 

our  English-tongue,  that  hath 

ever  yet  been  known  or 

published  by  any. 

And  further  alio  teacheth  a  direct  course,  how  many 

unskilful  persons  may  easily  both   understand  any 

hard  Enghsh  words,  which  they  shall  in  Scriptures^ 

Sermons,  or  else-where  hear  or  read;  and  also  be  made 

able  to  use  the  same  apUy  themselves :  and  generall  v 

whatsoever  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  English 

speech ;  so  that  he  which  hath  this  book  only  needeth 

to  buy  no  other  to  make  him  fit  fVom  his  Letters  to 

the  Grainmar-Scfiool,  for  an  ApprerdUx,  or 

any  other  private  use,  so  far  as  concerneth 

English :   And  therefore  it  is  made 

not  onlv  for  Children,  though  the 

first  book  be  meer  childish 

for  them, but  also  for  other; 

especially  for  those  that 

are  ignorant   in  the 

Latin  Tongue. 

In  the  next  page,  the  School- Slni4(T  hangeth  forth  his 

Table  to  the  view  of  all  beholders,  setting  forth  some 

of  the  chief  Ouiiimoditie:^  of  his  profession. 
Devised  f«)r  thy  sake  that  wautost  any  part  of  this 
skill;  by  Edward  Coote,  Master  of  the  Free-School 

in  Humt  I'^linund's- Bury. 

Perused  awl  apin*or.ed  by  publick  AuthorUii;   and 

now  the  4()  time  Imprini&i :  wiUi  certain  (jopies 

to  wn'Ue  by,  at  Uie  end  of  this  tDook,  added. 

Printed  by  A.  M.  and  R.  R.  for  the  company  of  Stationers 

UiSO. 

The  following  verses,  extracted  from  this  book, 

give  a  picturesque  idea  of  ("oote's  mode  of  school 

management  and  discipline : 

The  School-mastkr  to  hh  Scholabs. 
"  My  child  and  scholar  take  Rood  heed 

unto  the  words  that  here  are  set, 
And  see  thou  do  accordimdy. 

or  else  be  sure  thou  shalt  be  beat. 


First,  I  command  thee  God  to  serve. 

then,  to  thy  iwrents,  duty  yield ; 
Unto  all  men  bo  courteous, 

and  mannerly,  in  town  and  field. 

Tour  el  oaths  unbuttoned  do  not  use, 
let  not  your  hose  ungartered  be  ; 

Have  handkerchief  in  readiness, 

wash  hands  and  face,  or  see  not  me. 

Lose  not  your  books,  ink-horns,  or  pens, 
nor  girdle,  garters,  hat  or  band. 

Let  shoes  bo  tyed.  pin  shirt-band  cloae, 
keep  well  your  hands  at  any  band. 

If  broken-hoBed  or  shoe'd  you  go, 

or  slovenly  in  your  array. 
Without  a  girdle,  or  untrust. 

thou  you  and  I  must  have  a  fTay. 

If  that  thou  cry,  or  talk  aloud. 

or  books  do  read,  or  strike  with  knife  ; 
Or  laugh,  or  play  unlawfully, 

then  you  and  I  must  be  at  strife. 

If  that  yon  curse,  miscall,  or  swear, 

if  that  you  pick,  fllch,  steal,  or  lye  ; 

If  you  forgot  a  scholar's  part, 

then  must  you*8ure  your  points  nntye. 

If  that  to  school  you  do  not  go, 

when  time  doth  call  you  to  the  same  ; 

Or,  if  j-ou  loiter  in  the  streets. 

when  we  do  meet,  then  look  for  blame. 

Wherefore,  my  child,  behave  thyself, 

so  decently,  in  all  assays. 
That  thou  may'st  purchase  parents*  love, 

and  eke  obtain  thy  master's  praise." 

See  Barnard,  Educatiotuil  Biography,  8.  t. 
Ezekiel  Cheerer. 

COPY-BOOKS.    See  Penmanship. 

COPTING,  in  school  education,  has  several 
applications  :  (1)  Writmg  or  drawing  by  imita- 
tion from  an  original,  which  constitutes  an  es- 
sential part  of  primary  instruction,  since  the  eye 
must  be  trained  to  the  observation  of  forms,  as 
well  as  the  hand  to  execute  them.  Hence,  the 
first  lessons  in  writing  largely  consist  in  practic- 
ing the  pupil  in  copying  (1)  the  elements  of  let- 
ters,—  straight  lines,  curves,  etc.;  (2)  letters; 
(3)  words;  and  (4)  sentences.  In  connection  with 
this  copying,  much  incidental  instruction  is 
required,  all  of  which,  however,  is  addressed  to 
the  faculty  of  imitation.  (See  Pknmanship.) 
Rudimentary  instruction  in  drawing  must  be  of 
a  similar  character,  begiiming  with  lines  in 
various  positions  and  relations  to  each  other, 
then  passing  to  simple  figures,  and  thence  to 
more  complex  forms ;  but,  in  all  these,  it  is  the 
eye  that  nmst  l>e  trained  through  the  faculty  of 
imitation,  simultaneously  with  the  gradual  ac- 
quisition of  manual  skill  by  means  of  constant 
practice.     (Seii  Drawincj.) 

(IIj  The  copying,  from  b(x>ks,  of  selected  pas- 
sagos  in  prose  and  jwetry  is  a  very  useful  exer- 
cise, if  properly  and  systematically  performed. 
Of  course,  this  belongs  to  a  lat<;r  stage  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  that  is.  after  the  pupil  has 
learned  to  write  with  some  degree  of  facility ; 
and,  when  the  utmost  accuracy  is  insisted  upon, 
it  will  be  found  an  effective  means  of  imparting 
habits  of  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the 
use  of  capital  lettei-s ;  and  >vill  also  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect  ujx)n  the  pupils  style,  impressing 
upon  his  memory  a  great  variety  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  thus  aiding  him  to  acquire  fluency 
and  accuracy  of  expression.  It  was  on  thiis 
principle  that  Demosthenes  copied  the  history  of 
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Thucydides  so  many  times ;  since  he  desired  to 
•catch  the  style  of  composition  peculiar  to  that 
great  writer.  What  is  particularly  necessary  in 
the  use  of  language,  both  oral  and  written,  is 
practice ;  and,  without  superseding  exercises  in 
-ciictation  and  composition,  both  of  wluch  are  in- 
dispensable, copying,  as  here  described,  should 
be  treated  as  an  essential  part  of  the  school 
work. 

(Ill)  The  term  copying  is  also  applied  to  the 
reprehensible  practice,  often  found  to  exist  in 
classes  and  schools  that  are  imperfectly  disci- 
plined, of  one  pupil's  transcribing  by  stealth 
what  has  been  written  by  another.  Weak  or 
idle  pupils  will,  if  they  are  permitted,  in  this 
way  avail  themselves  of  the  work  of  their  neigh- 
bors, thus  failing  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
instruction  ^ven  to  the  clajss.  and,  at  the  same 
time,  (leceivmg  the  teacher.  The  effects  of  this 
practice  are,  therefore,  bad  intellectually  and 
morally,  and  all  necessary  vigilance  should  be 
exercised  by  the  teacher  to  prevent  or  suppress  it. 

COBDEBIUS,  Mathurin  (Fr.  Cordiei-), 
a  celebrated  Protestant  school-teacher,  bom  in 
France,  in  1479,  and  died  in  lofU.  One  of  his 
most  distinguished  pupils  was  Calvin,  who  ded- 
icated to  him  one  of  nis  works.  He  published 
-aeveral  text-books  for  schools,  among  which  the 
best  known  is  Ctylkxiuia  SchoUisiica  {Schohutic 
CoUofiuies),  published  in  15G4.  This  work  was 
long  and  extensively  used  in  giving  instruction 
in  the  Latin  language :  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  school-books  ever  published. 

COBNELL  COLLEGE,  at  Mount  Yemon, 
Iowa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
^x)pal  Church,  was  founded  in  1857  for  the  edu- 
Kattion  of  both  sexes.  The  institution  has  three 
.spacious  buildings.  The  college  campus,  em- 
bracing about  twenty  acres,  is  beautifully  de- 
.aigned  by  nature,  and  commands  one  of  the 
finest  prospects  in  the  countiy.  The  college  pos- 
fleeses  one  of  the  largest  and.  best  collections  of 
minerals  and  fossils  in  the  West,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  library  of  over  4,000  volumes. 
The  college  property  is  valued  at  365,000,  and 
the  productive  funds  amount  to  $40,000.  Free 
tuition  is  given  in  the  preparatory  and  collegiate 
departments  to  disabled  soldiers  and  orphans  of 
soldiers.  Five  scholarship,  endowed  with  3500 
each,  have  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating destitute  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  llie  beneficiaries  are  exempt  from  all 
•charges  of  tuition  and  incidental  fees.  There 
are  a  preparatory  department,  with  classical  and 
■scientific  courses,  and  a  collegiate  department, 
with  a  classical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts ;  a  scientific  course,  leading  to 
the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Science ;  and  a  civil 
engineering  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Civil  En^neering.  The  young  men 
are  required  to  practice  mihtary  drill  under  an 
officer  of  the  army  detailed  by  the  secretary  of 
war  as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics ; 
a  system  of  light  gymnastics  has  been  provided 
for  the  young  women.  In  1873 — 4,  there  were 
:25  instructors,  and  405  preparatory  and  54  col- 


legiate students.    The  Rev.  Wm.  F.  King,D.  D., 
is  n876)  the  president. 

COBNELL  X7NIVEBSITY,  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  was  chartered  in  1865,  and  opened  in 
1868.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Ezra  ComeU, 
of  Ithaca,  who  gave  for  its  establishment  8500,000 
and  over  200  acres  of  land,  to  be  used  as  a  farm 
and  as  a  site  for  the  university  buildings.  He 
has  since  made  other  donations  amounting  to 
several  hundred  tliousand  dollars.  I'he  state  trans- 
ferred to  the  university  its  agricultural  land-scrip, 
granted  by  Congress,  representing  990,000  acres, 
the  proceeds  to  fonii  an  endowment  for  general 
and  industrial  science  and  art.  The  grounds  lie 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  village,  nearly  400 
feet  above  Cayuga  Lake,  and  command  a  splen- 
did view.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  bouth 
Building,  Nortn  Building,  Mc(>raw  Building, 
Sibley  College,  Laboratory  Building,  Cascadilht 
Place,  University  Chapel,  and  Sage  College  for 
women  (the  gift  of  Henry  W.  Sage,  of  Brook- 
lyn), who  by  the  action  of  the  trustees,  in  1872, 
are  admittetl  to  the  university  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  men.  The  value  of  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  apparatus  is  $700,000 ;  the 
amount  of  productive  funds,  $1,153,999.  ITie 
yearly  income  is  $107,500.  State  students  to 
the  number  of  1 28  (one  from  each  assembly  dis- 
trict of  New  York)  may  be  admitted  each  year. 
These  state  students  are  sehicted,  by  yearly  com- 
petitive examinations,  from  the  various  public 
schools  and  academies  maintained  by  the  people 
of  New  York.  For  state  students,  for  students 
in  agriculture,  and  for  all  resident  graduates  pur- 
suing post-graduate  courses,  there  is  no  charge 
for  tuition  or  for  the  use  of  the  libranr  and  col- 
lections; but  for  all  others  the  tuition  tee  is  $20 
a  term,  or  $60  a  year.  Some  of  the  students  sup- 
port themselves  wholly,  or  in  part,  while  pursuing 
their  studies,  by  laboring  on  the  farm,  in  the 
machine-shops,  or  in  the  printing  establishment, 
for  which  they  receive  from  the  university  the 
usual  rate  of  wages.  Skilled  labor  is  mostiy  in 
demand. 

The  points  in  which  this  university  differs  from 

most  of  the  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the 

I  United  States  may  be  summed  up,  in  brief,  as 

j  follows:  (1)  The  addition  to  the  ordinary  govem- 

;  ing  faculty  of  non-resident  professors  and  lec- 

j  turers,  some  of  whom  deliver  each  year  courses 

I  of  lectures  upon  subjects  in  the  investigation  of 

!  which  they  have  acquired  a  liigh  reputation ; 

I  (2)  liberty  in  the  choice  of  studies;   (3)  The 

prominence  dven  to  studies  which  are  practically 

useful ;   (4)  llie  absence  of  a  marking  system 

determining  the  relative  rank  of  each  student  in 

his  class;  (5)  The  non-sectarian  character  of  the 

institution. 

llie  instruction  is  compri^ed  in  four  great 
divisions :  general  courses,  optional  courses,  spe- 
cial courses,  and  postgraduate  courses.  The 
general  courses  are  four  in  number,  namely  :  in 
arts,  in  literature,  in  science,  in  philosophy.  The 
course  in  arts,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  extends  through  four  years.  It  includes 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  similar  to 
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the  usual  academic  course  in  the  other  colle^res 
and  universities  of  the  United  States.  During  me 
first  year,  no  option  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of 
studies.  In  the  second  year,  everything  is  op- 
tional, except  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  exercises  m 
elocution  and  rhetoric.  During  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  everything  is  optional,  except  the 
studies  in  the  departments  of  philosophy  and 
letters.  During  the  first  and  second  years,  Latin 
and  Greek  are  required  four  times  a  week  each ; 
and  after  that  they  may  Ixj  piu^ued  through  the 
two  remaining  years  so  as  to  occupy  twelve  out 
of  the  fifteen  hours  of  recitation  ix?r  week.  The 
course  in  literature,  leatling  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Literature,  extends  throuj^  four 
years.  It  differs  from  the  course  in  arts  in  re- 
quiring no  Greek,  and  is  characterized  by  a  lar- 
ger amount  of  attention  to  the  modem  languages 
and  English  literature.  The  coiu«e  in  science, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  ex- 
tends through  four  years,  and  includes  five  hours 
a  week,  during  the  last  year,  devoted  to  some  one 
science  as  a  s^xjcialty.  Its  peculiar  features  are 
the  study  of  mathematics,  of  the  French  and 
Gennan  knguages,  and  of  the  historical,  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  i)olitical  sciences.  The  course  in 
philosophy,  also  of  four  years,  is  designed  to  be  a 
scientific  course  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Latin  is  required  for  admission,  as  in 
the  courses  in  arts  and  literature.  It  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  l*hilosophy.  Optional 
courses  are  those  which  the  student  may  sele<^t 
for  himself.  In  no  course  is  it  necessary,  for 
the  attainment  of  a  degree,  that  the  studies 
should  be  followed  exactly  in  the  prescribed  or- 
der; and,  in  the  general  courses,  equivalents  are 
accepted,  in  some  cases,  for  the  studies  indi- 
cated, provided  they  are  of  the  same  general 
chajnacter.  The  si)ecial  courses  differ  from  the 
general  courses,  not  only  in  the  studies  which 
they  include,  but  also  in  the  important  fact,  that 
while  the  general  courses  have  chiefly  in  view 
the  culture  of  the  mind,  the  special  courses  aim 
rather  to  fit  students  more  immeiliately  for  some 
one  of  the  departments  of  productive  industry. 
There  are  eleven  special  courses;  namely,  (1) 
agriculture,  with  a  full  course  of  four  years, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  architecture,  with  a  full  course  of  four  years, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture; 

(3)  chemistry  and  physics;  (4)  civil  engineer- 
mg,  with  a  full  course  of  four  years,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering; 
(5)  history  and  i)olitical  science  ;  (C)  languages, 
comprising  thive  schools — of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, of  living  Asiiitie  and  oriental  languages, 
and  of  modern  languages ;  (7)  mathematics  and 
astronomy ;  (H)  mechanic  arts,  with  a  fidl  course 
of  four  yeai-s.  loading  to  the  di'gn.^e  of  Bachelor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering:  (D)  militar}'  scienw ; 
(10)  natiiral  histor}',  comprising  the  school  of 
botany,  the  8c^ho<jl  of  geology  and  jjaltTontology. 
and  the  school  of  zo<ilog}' ;  ill)  pliilosophy  and 
letters,  with  a  scIukJ  of  philo«)phy  and  a  school 
of  lett<.*rs.  the  latter  having  a  (leimrtmcnt  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  P^glish  literature,  and  a  de- 


partment of  rhetoric  and  general  literature.  No 
regidar  post-grarluate  courses  have  been  arranged. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Veterinary  Science  is 
conferred  on  students  who  pursue  a  four  years' 
course  in  that  study  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment. The  atlvanced  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Civil 
Engineer,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and 
Architect,  are  conferred  on  holders  of  correspond- 
ing graduate  degrees  upon  fiUfiUing  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions,  and  passing  an  examination. 
The  ^neral  faculty  is  divided  into  13  special 
faculties.  The  special  faculties  are  those  of  (1) 
agriculture,  (2)  architecture,  (3)  chemistry  and 
physics,  (4)  civil  engineering,  (5)  history  and  po- 
litical science,  (6)  ancient  and  Asiatic  languages, 
(7)  North  European  languages,  (8)  South  Euro- 
pean languages,  (9)  matliematics,  (10)  the  me- 
chitnic  arts,  (11)  military  science,  (12)  philosophy 
and  letters,  (13)  natural  history.  I'here  are 
professorships  of  history;  South  European  lan- 
guages; moral  and  intellectual  philosophy;  North 
European  languages;  agricultural  chemistry:  com- 
parative anatomy  and  zoology;  English  litera- 
ture (non-resident) ;  English  history  (non-resi- 
dent) ;  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery;  constitu- 
tional law  (non-resident);  general,  economic,  and 
agricultural  geology ;  botany,  horticulture,  and 
arboriculture ;  meclianical  engineering  and  ma- 
chine construction;  meclianics  applied  to  agri- 
culture (non-resident);  analytical  chemistry  and 
mineralogy :  German  literature  (non-resident) ; 
organic  chemistry  and  chemistry  applied  to  man- 
ufactures (non-resident) ;  liitm  language  and 
hterature ;  Greek  language  and  literature ;  rhet- 
oric and  general  literature ;  architecture ;  Amer- 
ican history  (non-resident) ;  Anglo-Saxon  and 
English  literature  ;  physics  and  experimental 
mechanics ;  military  science  and  tactics ;  Span- 
ish ami  Italian ;  mathematics ;  civil  engineer- 
ing ;  living  Asiatic  languages ;  agriculture ;  and 
Hebrew  and  oriental  literature  and  history  (non- 
resident). In  1875 — 0,  there  were  23  resident 
and  8  non-resident  professors,  12  assistant  profes- 
sors, and  10  instructors.  The  following  is  a 
summary'  of  the  students  for  that  year :  In 
science  194,  Hterature  45,  philosophy  17,  arts  43» 
agriculture  17,  arcliitecture  32,  chemistry  16,  en- 
gineering 82.  meclianic  arts  56,  natural  history 
17,  resident  graduates  12.  In  the  fourth  year, 
or  senior  studies,  there  were  81 .  in  junior  studies 
110,  in  sophomore  studies  135,  in  freshman 
studies  154.  Total,  deducting  repetitions,  531. 
At  the  commencement  in  1874,  72  degrees  were 
conferred,  namely:  B.  A.,  4  ;  B.  IJt..  4;  B.  Ph., 
3:  B.  S..  30;  B.  Agr..  2:  B.  Arch.,  6 ;  B.  0.  K, 
15 :  B.  M.  E.,  1  ;  5l.  S..  2;  i\  E.,  4;  Ph.  D.,  1 ; 
in  1875  the  niunber  of  gra<luat<*s  was  52.  The 
whole  numlKT  of  (ilnnnti  at  the  latter  date  was 
352.  The  university  library  contains  47,000 
volumes.  The  museums  comprise  valuable  col- 
lections in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  archi- 
tecture. lK)tany,  gi'ology  and  mineralogy,  mili- 
tary' science,  zo^ilogj'  and  physiology,  and  in  the 
fine  arts.  Male  candidates  for  admission  must 
be  at  least  sixteen,  females  seventeen  years  of. 
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age,  and  muat  pass  a  thoroughly  satififactorj  ex- 
amination in  the  following  subjects :  (1)  geogra- 
phy, (*2)  KnglJBh  grammar,  including  oitiiogra- 
phy  and  syntax,  ^3)  arithmetic,  and  (4)  algebra 
through  quadratic  equations,  lliis  ^neral  ex- 
amination will  admit  them  to  the  university  as 
optional  students,  or  as  students  in  the  special 
courses  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
For  other  courses  there  are  some  additional  re- 
quirements. Andrew  T).  White,  LL.D.,  has  been 
Uke  president  of  the  uniyersity  since  its  opening. 
CORPOBAL  PUNISHMENT,  or  the  in- 
fliction of  physical  pain  as  a  means  of  discipline 
in  the  education  of  children,  has  the  sanction  of 
high  authority  and  time-honored  example ;  but 
in  recent  times  has  fallen  considerably  into  dis- 
repute and  disuse.  Its  necessity  and  propriety 
have  been  much  discussed ;  and  there  are,  prob- 
ably, but  few  subjects  in  connection  with  prac- 
tical education  upon  which  more  diverse  opiiuons 
are  entertained ;  some  contending  that  a  resort 
to  corporal  punishment,  in  families  and  schools, 
is  legitimate  and  necessary,  others,  tliat  it  is  a 
"relic  of  barl>arism,"  and  should  never  bo  em- 
ployed, but  that  children  can  be,  and  always 
shoidd  Ix),  govemetl  by  the  use  of  "  moral  sua- 
sion,"— an  ap{)eal  to  their  reason,  their  sensibil- 
ities, and  their  sense  cf  right.  Anciently,  the 
propriety  of  this  iiioile  of  educational  coercion 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  questioned.  Sol- 
omon is  emphatic  in  his  approval  of  it,  in  proof 
of  which  the  following  citations  from  the  liook 
qf  Pnycerhs  are  often  used : 

"  He  that  sparoth  his  rod  hatoth  hi^  son ;  but  he 
that  loveth  him,  cha«>tencth  him  betimes."— xiii,  24. 

*'  Foolishness  is  bonnd  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;  bat 
the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him." — 
xxu,  15. 

'*  Withhold  not  correction  fi'om  the  child;  for  if  thoa 
beatest  him  with  a  rod,  he  sliall  not  die.  Thou  shalt 
beat  him  with  a  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from 
hell."— XXIII,  13, 14. 


Ikther  the  son  in  whom  he  delightoth." — ui,  12. 

"  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not 
thv  soul  spare  for  his  crving." — ^xix,  18. 

**  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom ;  but  a  child  left 
to  himself  bringetu  his  mother  to  shame.*' — ^xxix,  15. 

Whether  the  practice  enjoined  in  these  scrip- 
tural texts  is  to  be  considered  as  sanctioned 
thereby  or  not,  its  existence,  if  not  its  usefulness 
and  necessity,  has  been  recognized  at  all  times 
and  in  all  countries.  Horace  refers  to  it  when 
he  says,  "3/ewfwt  [carmina]  quce  plagosum  mihi 
parvo  Orbiiium  aidnre"  (I  remember  the  verses 
which  Orbilius,  my  flogging  (or  feruling)  school- 
master, used  to  dictate  to  me,  when  a  boy). 
Juvenal  speaks  of  this  school  discipline  as  a 
matter  of  course:  El  was  erqo  mrnium  feridiz, 
subduximiis;  or,  as  translateci  by  Badham, 

"And  wo  ourselvcB  once  snatch'd  the  hand  away 
From  prono  descending  riul,  as  well  as  they." 

St.  Paul  speaks  in  a  similar  manner  of  the  use 
of  the  rod  as  a  means  of  family  discipline : 
"Whom  the  Lonl  loveth  he  cliasteneth,  and 
Bcourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth ;"  and 
again,  *'  (iod  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons ;   for 


what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?" 
(Hebretcsy  xii,  C,  7.)  St.  Augustine  says,  in  hia 
Confessions, "  Discipline  is  needful  to  overcome 
our  puerile  sloth,  and  this  also  is  a  part  of  tliy 
government  over  thy  creatures,  O  (lod,  for  tho 
purpose  of  restraining  our  sinful  impetuosity. 
From  the  ferules  of  masters  to  the  triat  of  mar- 
tyrs, thv  wholesome  severities  may  be  traced.** 
Melanchthon  confessed  that  his  teacher  made  him 
learn  by  using  the  rod.  (Nihil  patiebatur  me 
omittere;  qitoties  errabam  dubat  pbiyas  mihi.) 
And  he  remarks,  '*  Thus  he  made  me  a  gramma- 
rian. He  was  the  best  of  men  ;  he  loved  me  like 
a  son,  and  I  loved  him  like  a  father,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  both  meet  in  heaven."  Dr.  Johnson 
uniformly  testified  in  favor  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  schools.  To  Langton  he  said  on  one  oc- 
casion," My  master  whipped  me  very  well ;  with- 
out that,  sir,  1  should  have  done  nothing."  Gold- 
smith said,  "  It  is  very  probable  that  parents  are 
told  of  some  masters  who  never  use  the  rod,  and 
are,  consequently,  thought  the  properest  instruct- 
ors for  their  children  ;  out,  though  tenderness  is 
a  requisite  quality  in  an  instructor,  yet  there  is 
often  the  truest  tenderness  in  well-timed  correc- 
tion." ('oleridge  aays,  '*  I  had  o/ie  just  flogging;" 
the  cause  being  that  he  told  his  preceptor,  that 
he  "hated  tho  thoujght  of  being  a  clergyman,"  be- 
cause he  was  an  infidel.  '*  For  this,"  says  he, 
"Ik)wyer  flogged  me,  —  wisely,  as  I  thmk, — 
soundly,  ns  I  kiiow.  Any  whining  and  sermon- 
izing would  have  gratified  my  vanity,  and  con- 
firmed me  in  my  absurdity."  (See  Coleridge's 
Table  Talk.)  I^ocke,  who  was  very  much  averse 
to  the  use  of  the  rod,  l)oth  in  families  and  schools^ 
says,  "  There  is  one,  and  but  one,  fault  for  which 
I  think  children  should  be  beaten ;  and  that  i& 
obstinacy  or  rebellion.  And  in  this,  too,  I  would 
have  it  ordered  so,  if  it  can  be,  that  the  shame  of 
the  whipping,  and  not  the  pain,  should  be  the 
greatest  part  of  the  punishment." 

Nothing,  however,  has  been  so  grievously  and 
shockingly  abused  by  parents  and  teachers  aa 
corporal  punishment,  in  all  its  various  and  loath- 
some forms, — flogging,  fla^llation,  caning,  whip- 
ping, scourging,  beating  with  birch  twigs,  thongs, 
the  ferule  (a  &t  piece  of  wood,  genenuly  with  a 
hole  in  the  broad  part),  etc.,  etc.  When  the  vile 
and  unnecessary  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  chil* 
dren  by  these  various  instruments  are  considered^ 
it  is  no  w^onder  that  corporal  punishment  ap- 
pears to  many  persons  altogether  revolting, — a 
thing  to  be  banished  forever.  Montaigne  says^ 
''Do  but  come  in  when  the  youths  are  about 
their  lesson,  and  you  shall  hear  nothii^  but  the 
outcries  of  boys  under  execution,  and  the  thun- 
dering of  pedagogues  drunk  with  fury;"  and 
again,  *'  How  much  more  decent  would  it  be  to 
see  their  classes  strewed  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
than  with  bloody  stumps  of  birch !"  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that,  in  whatever  coimtries  the  rod  has  been 
used,  it  has  degiiiieratcd  into  an  instrument  of 
cruelty  and  torture.  Says  Cooper,  in  The  His-^ 
torii  if  the  Rod,  "  It  is  recorded  of  a  Suabian 
school-master  that,  during  his  fifty-one  years* 
superintendence  of  a  large  school,  he  had  givea 
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911,500  canings.  121,000  floggings,  209,000  cus- 
todes,  130.000  tips  with  the  nUer,  and  10,200 
boxes  on  the  ear.  It  was  further  calculated  that 
he  had  made  700  boys  stand  barefooted  on  peas, 
6,000  kneel  on  a  sharp  edge  of  wood,  5,000  wear 
the  fool's-cap,  and  1 ,700  hold  the  rod."  Oirls  as 
well  as  boys,  and  even  young  women,  in  schools 
of  high  repute  and  attended  by  the  children  of 
people  of  rank  and  fasliion,  it  was  once  the 
custom  to  subject  to  the  most  disgraceful  and 
indecent  flagdSation.  In  a  poem  entitled  The 
Tei-rfjrs  of  the  Roily  published  in  1815,  the  whole 
scene  is  depicted. 

"  The  i;overneB8  now  takes  her  stand. 
The  birchen  scepter  in  her  hand: 
With  lofty  air.  inspiring  awe. 
Ami  upraised  arm  to  inforoe  the  law, 
She  shakes  the  whistling  twists,  and  then, 
Whii>— whip— whip— whip— inflicts  the  pain : 
Now  pauses— while  miss  roars  aloud 
Sad  warnings  to  the  little  crowd — 
Crying.  '  Oh!  dear  ma'am,  pray  give  o'er, 
I  uewr  will  do  BO  no  more.'  '* 

On  such  occasions,  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
sisted that  the  other  children  should  be  witnesses 
of  the  pain  and  disgrace  of  their  fellow-pupil. 
Thus  Shenstone  in  The  J^'hoolmistresSy  describ- 
ing such  a  scene,  says, 

" Brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 

To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight  I 
And  down  they  drop,  appears  his  dainty  skin, 
Fair  as  the  furry  ctiat  of  whitest  ermllin." 

But  the  most  touching  incident  of  the  affair  is 

the  presence  of  the  offender  s  sister. 

**  O  ruthful  scene!  when  from  a  nook  obacure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see." 

And  as  the  punishment  proceeds,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  little  girl  are  painfully  excited. 

**No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command, 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear. 
To  rushen  forth,  and.  with  presumptuous  hand. 
To  stay  harsh  JnBtic«  in  its  mid  career." 

The  "  horsing."  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  the 
mounting  of  the  boy  to  be  punished  on  the  back 
of  another  boy.  was  a  practice  that  must  have 
debased  and  hardened  all  concerned.  In  the 
Spectator  (No.  168),  the  master  of  Kton  School 
at  that  time  is  described  as  a  brutal  tyrant. 
"Many  a  white  and  tender  hand,"  says  the 
writer,  "which  the  fond  mother  had  passionately 
kissed  a  thousand  and  a  tho\isand  times,  have  I 
Been  whipped  until  it  was  covered  with  blood ; 
perliaps  for  smiling,  or  for  going  a  yard  and  a 
naif  out  of  a  gate,  or  for  writing  an  o  for  an  a, 
or  an  </  for  an  o."  Dr.  Johnson,  although  an 
ailvocate  of  judicious  corporal  imnishiuent,  had  ! 
been  the  victim  of  its  abuse.  '*  The  mai<ter,"  he 
said,  "was  seven*,  and  wn^ng-headcdly  severe.  He  . 
used  to  lK»at  us  unmercifully ;  and  he  did  not  j 
distinguLsli  between  ignorance  and  negligence ;  ; 
for  lie  would  beat  a  boy  efjually  for  not  Knowing 
a  thing  as  for  neglecting  to  learn  it.  For  in- 
stance, he  would  call  a  lx)y  up.  and  ask  him  the 
Latin  for  candlestick,  which  the  boy  could  not 
expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  sir,  if  a  boy  could 
answer  every  question,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  a  master  to  teach  him."  So  necessary  was 
the  rod  deemed,  that  it  was  made  an  instrument 
of  vicarious  punishment  in  the  case  of  printres  ; 
for  whose  offenses  other  lads,  called  whipinug- 


hoysy  were  made  to  suffer.  Of  this  numerous 
instances  are  sometimes  cited.  Plutarch  gives 
one  in  speaking  of  his  tutor  Ammonius.  "  Oar 
master,"  says  he,  "  having  one  day  observed  that 
we  had  indulged  ourselves  too  luxuriously  at 
dinner,  at  his  afternoon  lecture,  ordered  his  freed- 
man  to  give  his  own  son  the  discipline  of  the 
whip  in  our  presence ;  signifying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  suffered  this  punishment  because 
he  could  not  eat  his  victuals  without  sauce.  The 
philosopher  all  the  while  had  his  eye  upon  us, 
and  we  knew  well  for  whom  this  example  of 
punishment  was  intenderl."  Langhome,  in  the 
Ufe  of  Pltttftrch,  commenting  upon  this  in- 
cident, remarks,  "  This  mode  of  punishment  in 
our  public  sc^hools.  is  one  of  the  worst  ^[emains  of 
barbarism  that  prevails  among  us." 

Dr.  C.'otton  Mather,  in  his  elegy  on  "  Master 
Rzekiel  Cheever"  (see  Chkevkr),  refers  thus  to 
the  severities  of  teachers  in  his  time  : 

••Tim)R8.  Be  strict ;  But  yet  be  (ienUr  too : 
Don't  by  fierce  Crufltifn  fair  Hop^t  undoe. 
Dream  not.  that  thoy  who  are  to  Learning  slow, 
W^ill  lUf'Ud  by  ArgnmoutH  in  Frrio. 
Who  keeps  the  (iolden  FUfxe.  Oh.  let  him  not 
A  Dragon  be,  tho'  he  three  Tongurt  have  got. 
Wliy  can  you  not  to  Ijeariiiug  find  the  way, 
But  thro*  the  Province  of  Strreria  f 
*Twaa  Mwleraiiu,  who  taught  Origen  ; 
A  Yfiuth  which  prov'd  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
The  Lads  with  Honour  first,  and  Reaton  Rule  ; 
Blowes  are  but  for  the  Refractory  FotA.'' 

ITie  abuses  referred  to,  and  especially  the 
strong  tendency  to  cruelty  and  excess  in  the  in- 
fliction of  cor[X)ral  punishment,  have  led  to  the 
most  earnest  and  emphatic  denunciation  of  it  in 
every  form,  and  the  advocacy  of  its  total  aboli- 
tion. In  some  places,  all  resort  to  this  kind  of 
discipline  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  expulsion 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  opinions  of  educa- 
tors in  remxl  to  tiie  expediency  of  this  measure 
are  very  diverse.  Lyman  Ck)bb,  an  extreme  and 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  exclusive  moral  suadoD, 
expresses  the  sentiment  of  probably  the  entire 
class  of  thinkers  to  which  he  belonged.  **  I  con- 
scientiously believe  that  corporal  punishment,  aa 
a  means  of  moral  disciphne,  is  adverse  to  the 
proper,  full,  and  happy  development  of  the  social, 
moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  character  of 
those  who  are  flogged ;  anil  because,  also,  I  be- 
lieve it  has  a  degrading  and  hardening  influence 
on  those  who  receive  it.  and  on  those  who  inflict 
it."  Here,  it  will  be  iK*rci?iveil,  the  argument  is 
twofold,  (1)  ('or|)oral  inniislmient  is  hurtful  and 
degrading  to  those  who  receive  it ;  (2)  It  de- 
grades and  hardens  the  sensibilities  of  those  who 
inflict  it.  I'he  flrst  {)roposition  cannot  be  main- 
tained as  generally  true;  since  there  are  in- 
numerable examples  to  prove  that  those  who 
have  been  habitually  subjected  to  the  severest 
discipline  of  this  kind  in  their  youth,  have  grown 
up  to  be  men  of  the  Iiighest  character  for  Sdent, 
benevolence,  ami  worth.  (See  Busby.)  llie 
cases  of  Johnson,  Coleridge,  etc.,  already  referred 
to,  arc  instances  of  this,  llie  second  point  of 
the  argument  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
established  by  the  •'  history  of  the  rod ;"  since 
we  see  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  in- 
flict \mn  u|)on  others  in  this  way  become  harsh, 
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tyrannical,  and  unfeelinff.  At  any  rate,  if  this 
is  not  the  inyariable  resmt,  it  appears  to  be  quite 
generally  the  eifect  of  an  habitiuu  administration 
of  this  kind  of  discipline.  George  B.  Emerson 
says,  *'  The  great  objection  to  corporal  punish- 
ment is  the  fact  that  it  excites  angry  passions, 
not  only  in  the  cliild.  but  in  the  master,  and 
more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  My  own 
experience  teaches  me  that  the  effect  is  almost 
necessarily  bad  on  the  individual  who  inflicts  the 
pain.  It  excites  a  horrible  feeling  in  him — a 
feeling  which  we  might  conceive  to  belong  to 
evil  spirits."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  school-masters,  in  the  past,  were  en- 
trusted with  an  almost  unlimited  authority  and 
power  over  their  pupils ;  and  few  persons  are  so 
constituted  as  to  be  able  to  excercise  any  such 
power  for  a  long  period,  without  greatly  abusing 
It.  At  the  present  time,  no  such  authority  ex- 
ists; and  neither  public  opinion  nor  the  law 
would  permit  teachers  to  commit  with  impunity 
the  barbarities  charged  upon  them  in  former 
times.  Very  many,  perhaps  nearly  all.  of  the 
arguments  against  corporal  punishment  may  b3 
shown  to  be  objections  to  its  abuse  rather  than 
to  its  legitimate  use.  Thus,  it  is  stated  that  the 
punishment  is  often  inflicted  in  anger,  that  it  is 
rrequently  excessive,  sometimes  administered 
without  proper  care  and  discrimination,  or  in  an 
improper  manner,  or  with  unsuitable  instru- 
ments. All  this  is  true ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  truthfully  alleged,  that  where  coqwral  punish- 
ment is  permitted  at  all,  these  abuses  are,  to 
some  extent,  unavoidable.  The  only  questions, 
however,  to  be  discussed  are,  Is  corporal  punish- 
ment ever  necessary  as  a  means  of  discipline ; 
and,  if  necessary,  in  what  cases,  and  under  what 
restrictions,  should  it  be  permitted  ?  The  first 
question  being  decided  in  the  negative,  the  sec- 
ond would,  of  course,  be  disposed  of ;  since  noth- 
ing but  necessity  can  justify  the  infliction  of 
physical  pain  upon  others.  Nor  does  the  show- 
ing that  corporal  punishment  is  useful  as  a 
prompt  and  expeditious  mode  of  punishing  the 
offenses  of  children  prove  its  necessity ;  aU  will 
admit  that  its  concomitants  and  tendencies  are, 
in  many  respects,  so  much  to  be  avoided,  that 
any  other  effectual  mode  of  discipline  is  to  be 
preferreJ.  In  judging  of  its  necessity,  we  are  to 
consider  (1)  the  nature  of  the  child  to  ba  gov- 
erned, (2)  the  circumstances  under  which  school 
or  family  di3cii)line  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  (3) 
the  agents  by  whom  the  child  is  to  be  instructed 
and  controlled.  All  sent  i  men talism  is,  of  course, 
to  be  eliminated,  and  the  facts  of  experience 
alone  are  to  be  appealed  to.  We  must  take 
human  nature  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  would  wish 
it  to  be.  We  must  consider  the  selfishness,  will- 
fulness, idleness,  and  spirit  of  mischief  that  must 
he  controlled  or  exorcised  before  instruction  can 
accomplish  its  purpose ;  and  before  concluding 
that  corporal  punishment  is  never  necessary,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  say.  that,  under  all  cinnim- 
stances,  and  with  all  available  instnimeutalities, 
this  control  can  be  effected  without  any  appeal 
to  physical  coercion.     Are  there  not  children  so 


self-willed,  so  bent  upon  mischief,  so  determin- 
edly wayward,  and  at  the  same  time  so  devoid 
of  sensibility  or  moral  sense,  that  there  is  no 
way  of  controlling  them  except  through  the  fear 
of  bodily  pain  ?    Most  educators  say,  from  their 
own  experience,  that  there  are.     llie  average 
nature  of  children  is  of  this  character,  though 
varyii^  in  decree,    lliey  are  ruled  by  their  pro- 
pensities, while  the  elements  of  moral  restraint 
are  undeveloped,  and  hence  inoperative.     Says 
Dr.  Dwiffht,  "  The  parents'  will  is  the  only  law 
to  the  child;    yet,  being  steadily  regulated  by 
parental  affection,  is  probably  more  moderate, 
equitable,  and  pleasing  to  him.  than  any  other 
human  government,  to  any  other  subject.     It  re- 
sembles the  divine  government  more  than  any 
other.  Correction  which  is  sometimes  considered 
the  whole  of  government,  is  usually  the  least 
part  of  it,  a  part  indispensable  indeed,  and  some- 
times efficacious,  when  aU  others  have  failed." 
John  Ix)cke,  ail  enemy  to  corporal  punisliment, 
admits  that  sometimes  children  are  so  obstinate, 
that  they  can  be  subdued  by  no  other  means. 
Mrs.  Willard,  for  many  years  principal  of  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  said  in  1847,  "  I  believe 
that  corporal  punishment  should  always  be  re- 
sorted to  as  soon  as  other  modes  of  discipline 
fail,  and  I  have  known  some  young  persons 
whose  consciences  were  so  weak,  and  who  had 
so  much  of  the  animal  in  them,  that  the  rod 
would  be  for  them  the  most  beneficial  mode  of 
punishment."    1).  P.  I'age,  an  eclucator  of  long 
experience,  great  moral  force,  and  singular  kindu 
lincss  of  nature,  fully  admitted  the  necessity  of 
corporal  punishment  as  a  last  resort.    "  I  do  not 
hesitate,"  he  says,  "  to  teach  that  corporal  inflic- 
tion is  one  of  uie  justifiable  means  of  establish- 
ing authority  in  the  school-room.    To  this  con- 
clusion I  have  come  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  subject,  modified  by  the  varied  experience 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  by  a  somewhat  at- 
tentive observation  of  the  workings  of  all  the 
plans  which  have  been  devised  to  avoid  its  use 
or  to  supply  its  place."    Horace  Mann,  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  moral  suasion, 
yet  recognized  the  necessity  of  corjwral  punish- 
ment in  some  cases.    "Punishment,"  he  says, 
"  should  never  be  inflicteti  exwpt  in  cases  of  the 
extremest  necessity ;    while  the  experiment  of 
sympathy,    confidence,    persuasion,    encourage- 
ment, should  be  repeat erl  forever  and  ever."  An 
Enc^lish  teacher  says,  "  It  is  necessaiy  for  a  child 
to  Team  that  the  violation  of  law,  whether  of 
school,  society,  or  (jlod,  brings  inevitable  suffer- 
ing.   The  sense  of  right  is  so  imperfectly  devel- 
oped in  children,  that  one  of  the  ways  of  im- 
pressing upon  a  child  that  right  is  right,  and 
wrong  IS  wrong,  is  by  showing  that  suffering  fol- 
I  lows  fr«)m  one,  enjoyment  and  a  sense  of  satis- 
I  faction  from  the  other."     ( The  Educatimud  Re- 
jyyi't^r  (London,  July  1.,  1874.)     Corporal  pun- 
ishment is  sanctioned  by  Rosenkranz  in  I^eda- 
gogics  as  a  Stfstem.  "  Tins  kind  of  punishment," 
he  says,"  provided  always  that  it  is  not  too  often 
atiministered,  or  with  undue  severity,  is    the 
proper  way  of   dealing  with  willful  defiance. 
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with  obstinate  carelessness,  or  with  a  really  per- 
verted will,  so  long  or  so  often  as  the  higher  per- 
ception is  closed  against  appeal."  Uncfer  pecu- 
liarly favorable  circumstances, — a  condition  of 
things  which  may  be  considered  ideal,  tliat  is, 
where  the  home  training  of  the  pupils  of  a  school 
has  been  judicious  and  correct,  where  all  have 
been  taught,  from  their  earliest  years,  to  obey 
their  elders  and  superiors ;  and  this  not  by  vio- 
lence and  severity,  l)ut  with  centleness  and  firm- 
ness ;  and  moreover,  where  the  teacher  or  teach- 
ers of  the  school  are  gifted  with  the  same  talents 
for  discipline, — ^under  such  circumstances,  most 
educators  would  agree  that  a  resort  to  corporal 
punishment  would  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all,  be 
necessary.  But  such  are  not  the  circimistances 
under  which  children  are  instructed  in  school. 
This  point  is  ably  presented  by  Horace  Mann. 
"  The  children  who  attend  school,"  says  he,  "  en- 
ter it  from  that  vast  variety  of  homes  which 
exist  in  the  state.  From  different  households, 
where  the  widest  diversity  of  parcntal  and 
domestic  influences  prevails,  the  children  enter 
the  8ch(X)l  room,  where  there  must  be  comimra- 
tive  uniformity.  At  home  liiome  of  these  chil- 
dren have  }>een  indulged  in  every  wish,  flattered 
and  smiled  upon  for  the  enei-gies  of  their  low 
propensities,  and  even  their  freaks  and  whims 
enacted  into  household  laws.  Some  have  been 
so  rigorously  debaiTed  from  every  innocent 
amusement  and  indulgence,  that  they  have 
opened  for  themselves  a  way  to  gratification, 
through  artifice,  and  treachery,  and  falst^hootl. 
Others,  from  vicious  parental  example,  and  the 
oomipting  influences  of  vile  associates,  liave 
been  trained  to  bad  habits,  and  contaminated 
with  vicious  principles,  ever  since  they  were 
bom ; — some  being  taught  that  honor  consists  in 
whipping  a  lx>y  larger  than  themselves ;  others, 
that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  own  a  box  that 
cannot  be  opened,  and  to  get  money  enough  to 
fill  it ;  and  others,  again,  have  been  taught,  upon 
their  fathers'  knees,  to  shape  their  young  lips  to 
the  utterance  of  oaths  and  blasphemy.  ^Vll 
these,"  as  he  says,  '*  must  be  made  to  obey  the 
same  general  regulations,  to  pursue  the  same 
studies,  and  to  aim  at  the  same  residts."  More- 
over, the  teachers  who  are  to  control  these  diverse 
characters  and  diBi)06itions,  are  persons  of  im- 
mature age  and  exi)erieuce,  with  little,  if  any, 
special  preparation,  anil  often  morally  and 
temperamentally  unfitted  for  The  work ;  and, 
therefore,  as  he  further  says,  "  He  who  denies 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  punishment  in  our 
schools,  virtually  affinns  two  things:  (I)  That 
this  groat  numlx'r  of  children.  8(™)ed  up  from 
all  places,  taken  at  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions, 
.  can  be  deterred  from  the  wrong  an<l  attracted  to 
;  the  right  without  punishment ;  and  (2)  'ITiat  the 
(.  teachers  einploytnl  to  keep  their  respective 
schools,  are.  in  the  present  ojudition  of  things, 
able  to  accomplish  so  glorious  a  work.  Neither 
of  these  projxxsitions  am  I  at  pn.'sent  prei>are<l 
to  a<^lmit."'  He  also  ])rudently  remarks,  that  "it 
is  useless,  or  worse  than  iLseless,  to  say,  that  such 
or  such  a  thing  can  be  done,  and  done   iumie- 


diately,  without  pointing  out  the  agents  by  whom 
it  can  be  done." 

These  considerations  assume,  that  every  avail- 
able agency  has  been  employed  before  corporal 
punishment  is  resorted  to  ;  for  all  educators  are 
SLpnGd  uix>n  the  point,  that  this  kind  of  dis- 
cipline is  only,  if  ever,  justifiable  as  a  dernier 
ressort;  that  is,  after  every  possible  substitute 
for  corporal  punishment  has  been  used.  There 
is  then  one,  and  only  one,  alternative,  as  far 
as  school  discipline  is  concerned,  and  that  is 
expulsion.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  to 
exi)el  a  pupil,  and  particularly  from  a  pubUc 
school,  is  to  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  to  restrain  him.  "The  vicious  and  ig- 
norant scholar,"  says  D.  P.  Page. "  is  the  very 
one  who  most  needs  the  reforming  influence  of  a 
good  education.  Sent  away  from  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  at  tliis,  the  very  time 
of  need !  And  what  may  we  expect  for  him  but 
utter  ruin  ?"  In  the  city  of  New  York,  corporal 
punishment  has  been  prohibited  in  the  public 
schools  since  1870,  expulsion  being  substituted 
for  it.  In  the  superintendent's  rejwrt  for  1873,  the 
following  statement  is  marie  :  "  There  is  a  large 
class  of  Dojrs  whom  our  schools  do  not  and  can- 
not restrain,  and  whom,  therefore,  they  camiot 
benefit,  but  must  send  adrift,  to  find  their  way 
inevitably  to  the  reformatories  and  prisons,  after 
having  committed  those  injuries  to  the  com- 
nmnity  which  our  school  system  was  designed  to 
prevent."  It  is  further  stated,  **  'ITiere  are  pupils, 
the  sons  of  widowed  mothers,  who  cannot  be 
restrained  at  all  at  home ;  and  when  these  are 
turned  from  the  school  they  are  lost  indeed.  To 
these  children  the  city  owes  an  education,  and 
in  order  to  be  able  to  bestow  it,  it  is  bound  by 
every  obligation  of  right  and  duty  to  govern 
them;  and  if  its  chosen  officers  expel  them,  they 
evade  a  most  solemn  resiwnsibility."  On  the 
other  hand,  in  (/hicago,  in  which  corporal  punish- 
ment, though  not  prohibited  by  positive  law,  has 
been  abandoned  for  several  years,  the  superin- 
tendent states  (Anuufd  Jte/Hyri  for  1874 — 5), 
"  Suspensions  for  misconduct,  the  great  bugbear 
in  the  sight  of  apologists  for  the  use  of  the  rod, 
have  been  far  less  frequent  than  in  the  years 
when  corporal  punishment  was  in  vogue.  The 
most  favorable  year  under  the  old  regime  gave 
us  one  suspension  for  each  22,000  pupifa  in  (Lily 
attendance.  ITie  past  year  shows  but  one  suspen- 
sion for  each  48,888  pupils  in  daily  attendance." 
He  also  states  that  **a  greater  good  has  been 
secured  at  less  cost  than  by  the  old  methods. 
The  chief  element  of  cost  lias  been  time  spent  in 
discipline:"  and  added  to  this,  is  "  loss  of  school 
time  by  enforced  absence."  The  suiHjrinti'n- 
dent  of  St.  Louis  (Annual Kefm-t  ior  1^9—10) 
says  *'  (/oq)oral  punishment  is  still  inflictod  in 
tlie  sc!h(K)ls  of  our  city,  but  1  am  glad  to  say  in 
fewer  cases  eveiy  succeeding  year. .  .  .  Kx- 
perienced  teachers  alHnu  that  thev  think  it  im- 
possible to  do  without  it."  The  Reixni  of  the 
same  suix?rintendent  for  1873 — t  says,  "We 
have  ha<l  but  very  few  eases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, when  comjiared  with   former  years,  but 
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still  tbe  number  is  quite  large  when  brought 

together Our  general  average  is  now  about 

1,000  cases  per  quarter  for  25,000  pupils.  Six- 
teen years  ago,  there  was  one  hundred  times  this 
amount  pro  rata"  The  superintendent  of  Balti- 
more (Annual  Report  for  1875)  says, "  The  rules 
of  the  Board  allow  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  by  the  principals  in  cases  of  necessity; 
but,  it  must  be  said  to  their  credit,  that  they 

have  used  the  power  but  seldom It  is  to  be 

hoped  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  corporal 
pimishment  will  be  with  us  a  thing  of  the  past." 
This  kind  of  punishment  still  survives  in  most 
American  and  English  schools ;  but  the  frequen- 
cy and  severity  with  which  it  was  formerly  in- 
flicted would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  present 
time,  'llie  opinions  of  practical  teachers  are 
generally  in  its  favor ;  but  the  tendency  of  public 
opinion  is  towards  its  abolition,  notwithstanding 
all  that  may  be  said  in  its  sumx>rt  as  being,  un- 
der proper  regulations,  a  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary means  of  discipline.  In  (xermany,  corporal 
punishment  is  permitted  in  the  public  schools, 
for  certain  oifenses,  as  resistance  to  the  teacher's 
authority,  obscenity,  irreverence,  etc.;  but  its  in- 
fliction is  limited  by  strict  regulations.  In  the 
school  law  of  Prussia,  adopted  in  1845,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  punishment  shall  be  administered 
exceeding  "  the  bounds  of  moderate  parental  dis- 
cipline," and  that  the  teacher  may  be  prosecuted 
for  inflicting  any  excessive  punishment.  Another 
local  ordinance  provides  that ''  corporal  punish- 
ment may  be  innicted,  but  only  after  the  lessons 
are  over,  with  parental  moderation  and  a  due  re- 

Strd  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  child." 
lows  with  the  fist,  or  on  the  head,  are  strictly 
prohibited.  Simile*  laws  prevail  in  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  In  France,  the  law  of  1850, 
which  is  still  in  force,  proliibited  all  corporal 
punishment  in  the  primary  schools ;  and  the  sub- 
stitutes for  it  are  such  punishments  as  had 
marks,  confinement,  the  imposition  of  tasks, 
placing  the  names  of  delinquents  on  a  roll  of 
dishonor,  etc  In  Russia,  corporal  punishment 
was  prohibited  in  the  primary  schools  at  a  very 
early  date ;  but,  in  1820,  was  restored  under  cer- 
tain restrictions.  In  1862,  a  statute  was  pro- 
posed for  the  government  of  the  schools  without 
corporal  puniSiment ;  and  this  statute  was  sub- 
mitted to  German  educators  for  their  criticism  and 
suggestions.  Of  the  twenty-one  who  presented 
opinions,  eleven  opposed  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  two  favored  it.  while  eight  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  on  that  part  of  the  statute. 
The  statute  was  finally  so  modified  as  to  leave 
the  dedsion  of  the  question  to  the  local  boards. 
The  school  codes  of  the  United  States  are  gen- 
erally silent  in  regard  to  the  rieht  of  teachers  to 
inflict  corporal  puninhment ;  but  there  are  nu- 
merous juoicial  decisions  in  favor  of  this  right. 
By  Ekifflish  and  American  law,  a  parent  may 
correct  his  child  in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  the 
teacher  is  in  loco  pareniis  (see  2  Kent,  205; 
1  Blackstone,  453 ;  9  Wendell  s  Reports,  355 ; 
27  Maine,  280  ;  32  Vermont,  123 ;  2  Devereux 
and  Battle,  365 ;  4  Gray,  37.)    In  the  last  deci- 


sion mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts held  t^t  a  ferule  is  a  proper  instru- 
ment of  school  punishment.  There  are  numerous 
decisions  which  support  this  authority  even  while 
the  pupils  are  going  to  or  returning  from  schooL 
In  a  case  reported  in  32  Vermont,  114,  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held  that 
"the  supervision  and  control  of  the  master  over 
the  scholar  extends  from  the  time  he  leaves  home 
to  go  to  school  till  he  returns  home  from  school." 
The  decisions  of  many  of  the  state  superintend- 
ents have  also  sanctioned  this  doctrine.  Pupils 
of  all  ages  are  cquaUy  amenable  to  such  punish- 
ment.    (See  27  Maine,  266.) 

As  to  the  offenses  for  which  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted,  and  the  proj)er  mode 
of  inflicting  it,  the  following  suggestions  (of  a 
practical  teacher)  would  probably  meet  with 
universal  approval  from  those  who  claim  that 
this  mode  of  discipline  is,  in  certain  cases,  indis- 
i)ensable:  (1)  It  should  be  reserved  for  the 
l)afier  faults.  A  child  should  never  be  struck  for 
inadvertencies,  for  faults  of  forgetfulness,  for  ir- 
ritability and  carelessness,  or  for  petty  irregular- 
ities. It  is  a  coarse  remedy,  and  should  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  coarse  sins  of  our  animal  nat- 
ure. (2)  \\'hen  employed  at  all,  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  strong  doses,  llie  whole  system 
of  slaps,  pinches,  8naT)pings,  and  irritating  blows, 
is  to  be  condemnea.  These  petty  di^ipliues 
tend  to  stir  up  anger,  and  rather  encourage  evil 
in  the  child  than  subdue  it.  (3)  In  administer- 
ing physical  punishment  to  a  child,  the  head 
should  be  left  sacred  from  aU  violence.  Pulling  the 
hair  or  the  ears,  rapping  the  head  with  a  thimble 
or  with  the  knuckles,  TOxing  the  ears,  slapping 
the  cheeks  or  the  mouth,  are  all  brutal  exjiedients. 
lliese  irritating  and  annoying  practices  are  far 
more  likely  to  arouse  malignant  passions,  than 
to  alleviate  them.  iA)  ITie  temper  with  which 
you  administer  punisnment  will,  generally,  excite 
in  the  child  a  corresponding  feeling.  If  you 
bring  anger,  anger  wiU  be  excited ;  if  you  brinff 
affection  and  sorrow,  you  will  find  the  chila 
responding  in  sorrowful  feelings ;  if  you  bring 
moral  fedings,  the  child's  conscience  will  be 
excited.  Anger  and  severity  destroy  all  the 
benefit  of  pumshment ;  love  and  firmness  will, 
if  anything  can,  work  penitence  and  a  change 
of  conduct.  —  See  H.  Aiann,  Leciurea  and  Anr 
7iual Reports  on  Educfttion,  new  edition  ^Boston, 
1872) ;  Remarks  on  iJie  Seventh  Annum  Report 
of  the  lion,  Horace  Mann,  by  the  dissociation  of 
Masters  of  the  Boston  Public  schools  (Boston, 
1 844) ;  Reply  to  the  same,  by  Horace  Mann  (Bos- 
ton, 1844) ;  ^Penitential  Tears  (Boston,  1845); 
Lyman  Cobb,  The  Evil  Tendetvfy  (f  Corporal 
Funinhment  (N.  Y.,  1847) ;  Cooper,  A  lUstory 
of  the  Rod  (London);  Karl  Bosenkranz,  Ped- 
agogics as  a  St/stem,  trans,  by  Anna  C.  Brackett 
(St  Louis,  1872);  Hecker,  Scientific  Basis  of 
Education  (N.  Y.,  1868);  Currie,  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Chmmon-School  Education 
(Edinburgh) ;  Pillans,  Rationale  of  DisciMne 
(Edinburgh,  1852).  (See  also  Aphorisms,  Edu- 
cational ;  Authority  ;  and  Disciplinb.) 
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COBVALLIS  COLLEQE  (State  Agri- 
cultural), at  Corvallis,  Benton  county,  Oregon, 
was  founded  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  I8()8,  and  is  still  under  its  control.  The  state 
agricultural  college  was  made  a  department  of  it 
in  1872.  The  value  of  the  college  property  is 
$10,000;  the  endowment  consists  of  90,000 
acres  of  agricultural  college  land  granted  by 
Congress.  The  sum  of  85,000  is  aimually  re- 
ceivwl  from  the  state.  ITie  institution  embraces 
a  primary  department,  a  i)rei>aratory  depart- 
ment, and  a  collegiate  department.  The  last 
comprises  the  following  sch(x>ls :  (1)  School  of 
Physics;  (2)  Sch(X)l  of  Mathematics;  (3)  School 
of  Moral  bcience ;  (4)  School  of  language ;  (5) 
School  of  History  and  Titerature ;  {(y)  Soiool  of 
Engineering;  (7)  Special  studies  of  Agriculture. 
In  chemistry  and  mathematics  there  are  three 
classes  (junior,  intermediate,  and  senior^,  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin  two  (junior  and  senior).  There 
arc  four  degrees  conferred  in  this  institution : 
(1)  The  degree  of  A.  M.,  conferred  on  all  who 
complete  tne  course  in  the  study  of  physics, 
mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  history,  and 
literature  and  language ;  (2)  The  degree  of  A. 
B.,  on  such  as  complete  the  course  in  the  schools 
of  physics,  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
ancient  languages;  (3)  The  degree  of  B.  S.,  on  such 
as  complete  the  course  in  the  schools  of  physics, 
mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  engineering,  and 
the  special  department  of  agriculture ;  (4)  The 
degree  of  Graduats  of  a  School,  on  such  as  com- 
plete the  course  in  any  school.  The  title  Pro- 
flciefit  is  granted  to  any  candidate  for  degrees 
who  passes  two  successful  examinations,  one  of 
which  must  be  final.  Both  sexes  are  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  the  college.  ITie  tuition  varies 
from  8G  to  $15  (gokl)  per  term,  the  college  year 
being  divided  into  three  terms.  An  extra  fee 
of  $5  is  charged  for  each  modem  language.  Tlie 
law  provides  for  the  free  tuition  of  sixfy  young 
men,  over  sixteen  years  old,  who  are  known 
as  stftte  studetUs.  In  1873 — 4,  there  were  6  in- 
structors and  134  students,  of  whom  32  were  in 
the  agricultural  department.  The  number  grad- 
uating was  4  (B.  S.);  the  whole  number  of 
alumniy  18.  B.  L.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

COXrBSE  OF  INSTBUCTION,  or  Course 
of  Study,  is  a  series  of  subjects  of  instruction 
or  study,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  pursued,  and  grouped  or  divided  into 
grades,  each  to  be  completed  in  a  certain  time. 
Such  an  arrangenlent  of  studies  is  sometimes 
calle<i  a  fjraded  course,  and,  especially  in  superior 
instruction,  a  curriculum.  \\  hen  these  various 
subjects  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  daily  or- 
der of  exercises,  showing  the  *ime,  or  the  number 
of  lessoiw,  to  be  given  to  each  subject,  it  consti- 
tutes the  school  pnx/ramnie. 

In  order  that  the  objects  of  intellectual  edu- 
cation may  be  fully  attained,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
im^rtancc  that  the  course  of  instruction  should 
be  judicious  in  respect  to  several  points :  (1)  The 
selection  of  subjects ;  (2)  Their  onler  or  arrange- 
ment ;  (3)  The  number  prescribed  for  simultane- 


ous study ;  (4)  The  division  of  the  courae  into 
grades,  with  a  definite  time  assigned  for  the  com- 
pletion of  each.  The  first  of  these  considerations 
IS  of  paramount  importance ;  since  the  subjects 
of  study  constitute  not  only  the  basis  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  but  the  source  of  necessary  in- 
formation. Two  points,  consequently,  are  to  be 
considered  in  this  selection  :  (1)  The  value  of 
the  subjects  as  means  of  culture;  (2)  ITieir 
importance  as  sources  of  information.  In  the 
early  stages  of  education,  the  first  of  these  con- 
siderations should,  without  doubt,  have  the 
preference;  but,  as  education  advances,  the 
second  claims  an  increasing  d^p:iee  of  attention, 
until,  in  the  sphere  of  technical  and  professional 
education,  it  becomes  almost  the  exclusive  aim. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  decide  upon  a  course  of 
instruction  without  considering  the  natiu^  of  the 
mind  to  be  educated  as  well  as  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  to  be  etlucated.  In  elementary  or 
primary  education,  the  necessaiy  subjects  of  in- 
struction may  be  grouped  into  the  following : 
(1)  Jjmfjmtgey  including  reading  and  elocution, 
spelling,  the  analysis  and  defimtion  of  words, 
grammar,  and  comtK)sition ;  (2)  RuilimerUary 
maiherrmticn^  inclwiing  arithmetic,  mental  and 
written,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  (3)  Elemeuiitry 
Science,  or  a  knowle<%e  of  iliinqs,  graded  from 
the  simple  jHirceptive  facts  of  object  instruction 
up  to  the  rudiments  of  geography,  natural  histo- 
nr,  physiology,  physics,  astronomy,  etc.;  (4) 
tfistary  ;  (5)  Graphics, — writing,  dirawing,  etc.; 
(6)  jWdeticSy — gymnastics  or  o^thenics.  To 
these  may  be  added  music,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
which  constitutes  a  part  of  esthetics.  In  addition 
to  these  branches  of  study,  in  some  cases,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  foreign  language  are  also  taught.  ^Fhe 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  in- 
struction not  being  definitely  fixed  as  to  subjects, 
some  of  those  mentioned  above  may  be  deemed 
exclusively  ai)propriate  to  the  higher  grade. 
For  proper  mental  discipline,  tliere  must,  how- 
ever, be  instniction  in  things  as  well  as  words, — 
the  perceptive  and  conceptive  faculties  must  be 
trained  as  well  as  the  expressive  faculties,  so 
that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  ideas  and 
their  representatives  in  language.  A  proper 
discrimination  between  primary  and  secondary 
instruction  depends  upon  (1)  the  kind  of  in- 
struction, and  (2)  the  subjects  of  instruction. 
Science  taught  in  the  high  school  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  m>m  science  in  the  primaiy  school ; 
in  the  one  case  we  address  to  a  much  greater 
extent  the  higher  faculties, — abstraction,  general- 
ization, reasoning,  etc. ;  in  the  other,  chiefly  the 
perceptive  and  conceptive  faculties.  The  sub- 
jects of  elementary  instruction  have  been  classi- 
fied by  an  eminent  educator  as  follows:  "(1) 
Keadiuf/  and  Writiutj — the  mastery  of  letters ; 
(2)  Arithmetic — the  mastery  of  numbers;  (3) 
Geography — ^the  mastery  over  place ;  (4)  Gretna 
mar — tiie  mastery  over  the  word ;  (5)  Hiskny — 
the  mastery  over  time." 

In  schools  of  secondary  instruction  (high 
schools,  academies,  etc.),  the  course  includes  also 
language  —  the  vernacular,  and  one  or  moPQ 
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modem  languages,  and  alfio  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  particularly  in  preparatory 
schools ;  mathematics,  including  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  mensuration,  etc. ;  science 
(taught  as  such),  including  physics  and  chemistry, 
astronomy  (descriptive,  at  leastj,  physiology,  etc.; 
to  which  are  usually  added  Knglish  literature, 
rhetoric,  the  elements  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, etc.  What  properly  belongs  to  a  high 
school  or  academic  course  is,  however,  far  from 
being  settled ;  indeed,  to  fix  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
has  scarcely  been  attempted ;  hence,  what  should 
constitute  the  course  of  study  in  schools  of  this 
grade  is  an  open  question,  which  is  usually  de- 
termined by  the  circumstances  and  special  aim 
of  the  school.  Thus,  the  course  for  a  business 
coUege,  for  example,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  a  coll^ate  or  preparatory  school.  The  theo- 
ly  of  the  common-school  system  in  the  United 
States  requires  that  the  pupil  should  enter  the 
high  school  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  studies 
already  mentioned : — at  least,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and 
the  history  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  these  subjects  can  be 
rally  mastered  by  an  immature  mind.  "  Until 
all  education."  says  a  thoughtful  teacher,  "  shall 
agree  as  to  the  precise  culture  power  of  each 
stody,  as  well  as  to  the  exact  value  of  its  impart- 
ed information,  and  shall  determine,  to  the  satis- 
&ction  of  all,  what  particular  faculties  each  calls 
into  activity,  and  just  how  the  calling  into  action 
of  these  faculties  educates  a  man,  it  will  be  im- 
poasible  to  establish  a  course  of  study  which  all 
shall  acknowledge  as  absolutely  the  best." 

In  institutions  for  superior  instruction  (col- 
leges and  universities),  the  courses  of  study  are 
also  various,  but  they  all  include  the  departments 
of  classics,  mathematics,  scientific  studies,  Utera- 
tore,  philosophy,  and  modem  languages.  In  the 
Amencan  colleges,  elective  courses  have,  within 
a  few  years,  bewme  quite  general.  (See  Boston 
Universfty,  and  Colleges^  The  courses  of 
study  prescribed  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
United  States  for  the  elementary  public  schools, 
differ  considerably  as  to  subjects,  number  of 
grades,  and  time  assigned  for  the  completion  of 
the  course.  The  states  do  not  prescribe  any  uni- 
form course ;  in  regard  to  which  fact  Mr.  Francis 
Adams,  in  The  Free  School  System  of  iJie  United 
States  1875),  says,  *'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
American  educationists  do  not  appear  to  recog- 
nize that  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  study  and 
examination  weakens  their  system.  I'he  nearest 
approach  to  a  uniform  course  of  study  which  has 
ever  been  attempted  by  any  state,  is  to  prescribe 
the  text-books  which  shall  be  used,  and  when 
this  has  been  done,  it  has  been  sometimes  re- 
sented, and  the  cry  of  centralization  has  been 
raised.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  statesmen  and  statisticians,  and  to 
the  nation  at  large,  if  there  were  some  test  by 
which  the  progress  of  scholars  in  each  state  could 
be  definitely  ascertained."  ITie  diverse  circum- 
stanoes,  however,  of  schools  in  the  rural  districts, 


of  the  larger  "  union  schools,"  and  of  schools  ia 
cities,  appear  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
state  course  of  instruction,  except  within  certain 
limits.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  prescribing  of  a  course  of  instruction — at  least 
to  the  extent  of  defining  the  subjects  to  be  taught, 
would  go  far  towards  settling  Uie  principles  of 
common-school  education,  and  preventing  the 
abuses  of  which  complaint  is  sometimes  made. 
Thus,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  Danforth  of 
New  York,  in  addressing  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  the  convention  of  August, 
1873,  said,  "  Our  courses  of  study,  in  too  many 
instances,  indicate  a  disposition  for  the  display 
of  ostentatious  learning  rather  than  useful  cul- 
i  ture.  The  desire  for  showy  acquirements,  treat- 
I  ing  the  mind  as  a  receptacle  for  the  storing  of 
I  facts,  irrespective  of  their  use  in  giving  mental 
I  nourishment  and  cultivating  power,  is  a  pemi- 
I  cious  evil."  The  complaint  that  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  for  tne  common  schools,  particu- 
'  larly  m  many  of  the  cities  of  the  Northern 
!  States,  are  burdensome  in  their  requirements, 
has  frequently  been  made.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  Francis  Adams  remarks,  "  Our  [the  English] 
elementary  course  is  generally  longer  than  the 
American ;  and  yet  ours  is  nothing  like  so  ambi- 
tious a  course.  There  is  another  difference  between 
the  two  courses.  In  England,  our  attention  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  *tliree  R's ;  in  Amer- 
ica, what  we  call '  special  subjects'  are  taught  all 
along  the  line.  A  foreign  language  is  often 
commenced  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary 
school."  In  prescribing  a  course  of  instruction  for 
elementary  schools,  the  special  province  of  such 
schools  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view, — to  give 
to  their  pupils  the  keys  of  knowledge,  readmg, 
writing,  etc.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  discipline 
their  minds  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  acquire 
and  use  knowledge  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
their  after  lives. 

The  division  of  the  Course  of  Instruction  into 
grades  is  sometimes  made  by  topics,  and  some- 
times by  text-books;  and  each  method  has  its 
advocates.  The  former,  it  is  claimed,  gives  more 
freedom  to  the  teacher — more  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  intelligent  discrimination  and  original 
treatment ;  the  instruction  proceeds  to  a  greater 
extent  from  the  living  teacher,  since  there  is  less 
inducement  to  confine  it  to  a  mere  hearing  of 
recitations.  The  subject  is  the  paramount  con- 
sideration; the  text-book,  secondary.  The  teacher, 
and  the  pupil  also  as  far  as  possible,  is  required 
to  consult  various  books,  to  compare  their  state- 
ments, to  correct  their  errors ;  and  thus,  while 
perhaps  a  particular  text-book  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  instruction,  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  imparted  than  is  contained  in  any 
single  work.  Thus,  if  the  study  is  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  to  one  grade  is  assigned  the 
Goioni(d  History  ;  to  another,  the  pericxi  of  the 
Revoluiion  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Federal 
Governmeni,  etc.;  while,  if  the  division  were  by 
book,  it  would  be  necessary  that  all  the  schools 
should  use  the  same,  and  a  certain  number  of 
pages  would  be  assigned  to  each  grade.    For  ab- 
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flolute  uniformity,  of  course,  the  second  plan  is 
preferable ;  but  some  educators  claim  that  uni- 
formity may  be  carried  too  far,  constituting  a 
Procrustean  standard,  and  tending  to  deprive 
the  instruction  of  one  of  its  mo8t  essential  qual- 
ities.— its  adaptability  to  different  minds.  Evi- 
dently the  topical  system  makes  more  demands 
upon  the  teacher ;  and  this,  it  is  claimed,  con- 
stitutes its  great  advantage,  since  it  necessitates 
better  information,  higher  culture,  and  more  real 
teaching  ability.  Whit  kind  of  development,  it 
is  asked,  can  result  from  the  mere  hearing  of  rec- 
itations? And  what  kind  of  influence  can  be 
exerted  by  a  t<?acher  that  never  goes  b^ond  the 
narrow  scope  of  the  school  text-fi)ok  ?  Not  that 
the  legitimate  use  of  text-books  is  to  be  discour- 
aged, Tmt  only  a  servile  deixjndence  upon  them ; 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  prescribing  of  topics 
rather  than  books,  tends  to  prevent  tliis.  bays 
D.  P.  Page,  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, •*  A  teacher  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
what  is  taught,  has  ten  times  the  vivacity  of  one 
who  is  obliged  to  follow  the  very  letter  of  the 
book."  For  the  courses  of  instruction  of  com- 
mon schools  in  the  different  cities,  see  the  titles 
of  the  same ;  the  courses  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  are  given  each  under  its  re- 
8i)ective  title.  No  attempt  has  been  made  hero 
to  show  what  in  regard  to  moral  and  religious 
training  properly  belongs  to  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  public  or  private  schools.  The  various 
considerations  appertaining  to  these  topics  will 
be  found  under  the  titles  Moral  Education,  and 
Religious  Education.  —  See  How  to  Teach 
(N.  Y.,  1874);  Wells,  A  Graded  Course  of  In- 
strudion  for  Public  Schools  (N.  Y,,  1862); 
Francis  Adams,  The  Free  Schod  St/stem  of  the 
Uniied States  (London,  1875);  Thomas  Hill,  The 
True  Order  of  Studies  (N.  Y.,  1876). 

COTJSIK,  Victor,  a  French  philosopher,  and 
the  founder  of  systematic  eclecticism  in  philos- 
ophy, was  bom  Nov.  28, 1792,  and  died  Jan.  15, 
1867.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  at 
the  Lt/c^e  Otarlemagne,  and  in  1812,  was  made 
assistant  Greek  professor  at  the  6cole  Nbrmale, 
His  early  studies  were  rather  in  the  direction  of 
belles-lettres,  but  he  soon  turned  his  attention 
to  philosophy.  Roger  Collard  had  already  re- 
volted against  the  sensationalism  of  Locke  as 
depraved  by  Condillac,  and  had  introduced  the 
Scotch  philoflophy  into  France.  For  a  while, 
Cousin  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Reid  ;  and,  in 
1815,  he  became  an  assistant  professor  of  philos- 
ophy with  Roger  Collard,  ana  lectured  both  at 
the  tlcoln Nnrmale  and  utiYiQ Strrbonne.  In  1817, 
he  visited  Germany,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  which  had  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  hw  later  teachings.  In  1821,  his  lec- 
tures were  su3i)ected  of  a  bad  political  tendency, 
and  were  indefinitely  suspended.  In  1824,  he 
went  to  Germany  again,  and  was  arrested  in 
Dresden  on  the  charge  of  belonging  to  the  Ckir- 
bonari,  and  sent  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  six  months.  During  this  stay  in 
Germany,  he  became  acquainted  with  Hegel, 
8chleiermacfaer,  and  Scheuixig.    In  1826,  he  re- 


turned to  Paris ;  and,  in  1827,  he  was  appomted 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorboniie.  During 
this  period  of  enforced  silence,  he  published  an 
edition  of  Proclus  and  Descartes,  and  also  part 
of  a  translation  of  Plato,  which  was  completed 
in  1840.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  later  a  director  of  the  £cole  Nor- 
male.  In  1840,  he  became  minister  of  public 
instruction,  which  position  he  held  for  only  a 
few  months,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
politics.  He  was  friendly  to  the  revolution  of 
1848,  but  never  had  any  political  importance 
under  the  empire.  His  eclecticism  was  based  on 
the  doctrine  that  philosophy  has  always  been 
either  sensualism,  iciealism,  scepticism,  or  mysti- 
cism. His  constant  oscillation  of  opinion  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  of  these  systems  has  some 
truth  in  it ;  and  the  true  philosophical  method, 
doubtless,  is  to  take  from  each  of  them  the  true, 
and  reject  the  false.  Without  some  standard  of 
selection,  the  product  must  be  a  mere  philosoph- 
ical medley ;  and  such  was  the  result  in  tnis 
case.  Still  Cousin's  eloquence  and  his  exalted 
moral  views  combined  to  make  his  lectures  veiy 
popular.  The  crowds  at  the  Sorhontie  recalled 
the  days  when  William  and  Abelard  had  dis- 
puted there.  He  reorganized  the  system  of 
primary  instruction  in  France,  and  arranged  the 
course  of  studies  for  the  normal  school.  He  also 
published  several  very  full  and  valuable  reports 
upon  public  instruction  in  Prussia  and  Holland, 
lliese  have  been  translated  into  English.  Cousin 
was  an  ardent  believer  in  religious  education. 
Purely  secular  instruction  he  thought  more  likely 
to  do  mischief  than  good.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  is  published  in  French ;  and  trans- 
lations of  his  more  important  works  have  ap- 
peared in  English. — See  Kipley,  Philosophical 
Miscellanies  (Boston,  1838) ;  0.  W.  Wight, 
Translation  of  Cousin's  Course  qf  Modem  Phi- 
losophy (N.  Y.,  1855),  and  his  Lectures  on  the 
True,' the  Beautiful,  mtdtlie  Good{N.  Y.,  1857); 
Cousin's  Report  ofi  the  State  (f  miucatian  tn 
Holland,  translated  by  Homer  (London,  1838); 
and  Report  on  the  State  qf  Public  JnstmcUon  in 
Prussia;  with  Plans  of  School-Houses^  trans- 
lated by  Austin  (London,  1834). 

CBAMMING,  a  term  used  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation, to  denote  the  fault  of  filling  the  mind 
with  facts,  without  allowing  it  sufficient  time  to 
arrange  and  generalize  them,  to  compare  them 
with  its  previous  acquisitions,  or  to  determine 
their  real  significance,  as  related  to  general  prin- 
ciples. It  is  thus  a  kind  of  mental  stuffing,  and, 
consequently,  is  opposed  to  the  true  object  of 
education,  which,  as  the  word  etymologically 
considered  implies,  is  not  to  pour  something 
into  the  mind,  but  to  bring  out,  by  appronriate 
exercise,  its  latent  faculties.  In  college  phrase, 
students  are  said  to  cram  for  an  examination, 
when  they  make  preparation  with  undue  haste, 
impressing  upon  their  memory,  by  repetition,  a 
mass  of  things  about  which  they  expect  to  be 
questioned,  but  which,  when  the  examination  is 
over,  Uiey  immediately  foiget.     Such  a 
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is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  mind,  since  it  is  a 
misdirection  of  its  powers,  wasting  them  at  a 
time  when  they  should  be  all  steadily  employed 
in  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  acquisition 
and  thought,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  a 
sound  intellectual  character. 

In  elementary  education,  cramming  is,  there- 
fore, especially  pernicious ;  and  it  is  at  this  stage, 
that  it  IS  the  most  likely  to  occur.  It  may  as- 
sume various  forms,  but  chiefly  the  following : 
(I)  Crowding  the  memory  with  verbal /(>n»i//a', 
— <lefinition8,  rules,  statements  of  facts,  names  in 
geography,  dates  in  history,  etc. ;  (2)  Overtask- 
mg  the  powers  of  the  mind  with  a  multiplicity 
of  studies,  or  with  such  as  are  not  adapted  to  its 
immature  condition,  and.  therefore,  cannot  be 
comprehended  ;  (3)  Undue  haste  in  instruction, 
so  that  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  commit  to 
memory  what  they  have  had  no  time  properly 
to  digest  in  their  minds.  Cramming  may  be  the 
result  either  of  the  ignorance  of  the  teacher,  or 
of  circumstances  wluch  compel  him  to  violate 
the  correct  principles  of  education  for  some 
special  end.  as  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  a 
public  exhibition  in  which  they  may  make  an 
imposing  display  of  their  superficial  acquire- 
ments. (See  Exhibition.)  Such  a  sad  perver- 
sion of  the  teachers  work  as  this  implies  is  of 
too  frequent  occurrence  ;  for  parents  and  patrons 
are  too  fond  of  witnessing  such  displays,  and 
there  are  teachers  whose  eagerness  for  praise  or 
patronage  is  sufficient  to  overcome  their  sense  of 
the  true  object  of  their  vocation.  They  seem  to 
work  more  for  their  own  petty  ambition  or 
pecuniary  gain  than  for  the  true  welfare  of  their 
pupils.  The  evil  of  this  is  not  alone  with  the 
pupil,  but  is  shared  by  the  teacher  himself  ;  for 
by  merely  cramming  the  minds  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  educate,  he  fails  to  realize  in  himself 
the  best  results  of  giving  instruction ;  since, 
while  '*he  may  have  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  growth  of  his  pupils'  minds,  he  may  also 
have  the  higher  satisfaction  of  feeling  the  growth 
of  his  own." — See  Blackie,  On  Se^-CuUure 
(Edinbui^,  1875). 

CB!]feCHE,  a  French  word  signifying  a  crih 
or  manger  J  but  used  in  France,  Belgiuni,  and 
some  other  countries  in  Europe  to  designate  a 
kind  of  infant  asylum  (in  remembrance  of  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem).  These  institutions  are 
supported  and  managed  by  either  private  per- 
sons or  corporations.  One  of  the  most  noted, 
and  a  model  of  its  class,  is  the  famous  Or^cfie 
Marie-HenrieUe,  at  Antwerp,  named  after  the 
queen  of  Belgium.  This  asylum  originated  in 
circumstances  caused  by  the  cholera,  in  1866. 
The  ravages  of  the  epidemic  were  very  great  in 
Belgium,  out  especially  in  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
causing  extreme  suffering  and  distress  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  population.  Many 
children  were  deprived  of  one  or  both  of  their 
parents,  and  thus  left  helpless  and  destitute. 
Others  suffered  almost  as  much  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  destitution  of  their  parents.  In 
order  to  afford  relief  to  these  unfortunates,  the 
criche  was  opened  in  January,  1867,  through 
13 


the  efforts  of  a  number  of  philanthropic  ladieB 
and  gentlemen;  and  since  that  time  has  con- 
tinued to  afford  an  asylum  to  himdreds  of  poor 
children,  both  boys  and  girls.  When  the  parents 
are  living,  a  small  charse  is  made  for  tne  sup- 
port of  the  child  accorain^  to  the  amount  of 
their  earnings.  The  institution  is  not  a  hospital, 
sick  and  diseased  children  not  being  received. 
Every  child  aged  15  days,  or  at  most  3  years, 
whose  parents  reside  in  the  city,  can  be  admitted 
to  the  crh'he.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  of  the 
inmates,  both  as  to  their  nurture  and  discipline. 
No  corporal  punishment  is  permitted ;  ana  ten- 
der treatment  is  enforced  by  minute  regulations, 
both  sanitary  and  educational.  Perhaps,  the 
most  important  function  of  the  credte  is  the 
care  taken  of  young  children  during  the  day, 
while  their  parent  or  parents  are  engaged  in 
their  work,  llius,  mothers  may  leave  their  in- 
fants in  the  morning,  and  take  them  away  in  the 
evening,  at  a  chaige  of  5  centimes  (about  1  cent) 
per  day,  or  25  centimes  per  week  in  case  of  pre- 
payment. This  feature  of  the  creche  distin- 
guishes it  particularly  from  other  classes  of  infant 
and  orphim  asylums. 

CBIME  AND  EDUCATION.  The  relar 
tion  between  crime  and  education  has,  of  late, 
engaged  the  attention  of  philanthropists,  educa- 
tors, and  statisticians.  The  progress  of  statistical 
research,  in  modem  times,  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  there  is  a  much  lai^r  per- 
centage of  illiterates  among  the  criminm  classes 
of  society  than  in  the  total  population  of  any 
country.  ITius  the  criminal  statistics  of  France, 
in  1870,  showed  that  the  educated  criminals  as 
compared  with  the  entire  educated  population, 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9,291 ;  while  the 
illiterate  criminals  were  as  1  to  41,  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  illiterate  persons; 
thus  pro\ing  the  proportion  of  criminals  in  the 
uneducated  classes  to  be  226  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  educated  classes.  The  facts  thus  far 
published  on  this  subject  are,  however,  still  very 
mcomplete ;  but  they  invariably  tend  to  prove 
that  the  imeducated  constitute  the  class  of  so- 
ciety most  prone  to  crime.  It,  therefore,  fol- 
lows, that  every  advance  made  toward  the  re- 
moval of  illiteracy  must  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce also  the  number  of  crimes.  It  is  idso  evi- 
dent that  the  more  complete  the  statistical  in- 
formation which  can  be  obtained  of  the  criminal 
classes  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  the  bet- 
ter will  statesmen  and  educators  be  enabled  to 
establish  with  certainty  the  true  relation  exist* 
ing  between  crime  and  education.  There  are 
stul,  imfortunately,  countries  in  which  it  is 
thought  that  the  government  has  discharged  its 
duty  with  regard  to  the  criminal  classes,  when  it 
has  enacted  criminal  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
crime,  and  erected  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 
The  criminal  is  treated  more  as  an  offender 
against  society  who  deserves  to  be  punished  and 
restrained  from  doing  any  more  harm,  than  as  an 
unfortunate  member  of  society  who  should  be  re- 
formed. Great  progress,  however,  is  of  late  no- 
ticeable in  the  kgldation  of  almost  every  civil- 
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feed  country.  The  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  criminals  is  more  thoroughly  studied 
ihaji  before ;  the  causes  which  lead  U>  crimes  are 
more  earnestly  investigated,  and  the  agencies 
which  are  calculated  to  reform  criminals  are 
more  eagerly  employed.  The  improvement 
which  has  ahready  been  achieved  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  due  to  the  prison  congresses  held  in  the 
Uniteii  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  first 
congress  of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  the  in- 
spector general  of  prisons  m  Belgium,  Ducpe- 
tiaux,  and  was  held  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
in  1845.  ITie  most  imjK)rtant  was  the  Inter- 
national Prison  ('ongress,  chiefly  arranged  by 
Dr.  Wines  of  New  York,  and  held  in  Ix>ndon, 
in  1872.  A  second  international  congress  is  to 
be  held  in  Europe  in  1 877.  A  j)ermanent  com- 
mission for  the  promotion  of  peintentiary  reform, 
organized  by  tne  congress  of  liondon,  met  in 
1874,  at  Bruflsels,  and  in  1875,  at  Bruchsal,  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  Germany.  In  the 
United  States,  national  prison  congR^sses  were 
held  in  1870  at  Cincinnati,  in  1872  in  Balti- 
more, and  in  1874  in  St.  liouis.  The  labors  of 
thesi^  congresses,  while  Ix^ing  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  prisons  and  of  prison  life, 
have  also  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  causes  that 
produce  crimes.  Ifeltrani  Hcalia,  one  of  the 
foremost  prison-reformers  of  Italy  of  the  present 
century,  estimates  the  illiterates  among  the  ccm- 
victa  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Saxony,  and  Sweden  at  about  one  half  of 
the  entire  prison  population  of  those  countries. 
Recent  official  returns  show  that  the  percentage 
of  those  who  could  not  read  on  entenng  prison, 
was  56  in  Austria,  49  in  Belgium,  87  in  h  ranoe, 
4  in  Baden.  12  in  Bavaria,  17  in  Prussia,  (50  to 
92  in  the  different  provinces  of  Italy,  about  40 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  30  in  Switzerland.  In 
Ireland,  22  per  cent  of  males,  and  63  per  cent  of 
females  were  illiterate.  In  England,  34  percent 
of  the  persons  committed  to  county  or  borough 
prisons,  were  totally  ignorant.  In  regard  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  J.  B.  Sanborne  of  Maasachu- 
setts,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  International 
Prison  Cbngress  of  London,  says  that  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  American  prisoners  in  point  of 
education  is  low,  yet  they  are  not  so  extremely 
illiterate  as  criminals  are  in  many  countries,  if  ! 
we  except  the  colored  criminals  of  the  South.  | 
In  Massachusetts,  for  a  j>eriod  of  eight  years 
past,  the  statistics  show  very  nearly  one  third  of 
all  prisoners  to  be  wholly  illiterate  ;  yet,  in  the 
highest  prison  at  C%arlestown.  the  proportion  of 
illiterate  convicts,  since  the  l)eginning  of  iHfU. 
has  l>een  8(!arci*ly  more  than  1  in  10.  Partial  re- 
ports fnjin  seventeen  stat«?s.  including  only  three 
from  the  middle  and  wwtem  states,  show  that 
of  an  aggnnrate  of  110.o3H  prisoniTS,  H2,H12 
could  read  and  write,  5.931  could  read  only,  and 
21,650  had  no  e<lucation.  The  totally  ignorant 
were  thus  al>out  22  per  cent  of  the  criminal 
population :  inclusive  of  those  who  could  rwwl  \ 
only,  they  would  amount  to  2.')  ]kt  cent.  A  I 
large  number  of  those  who  could  re^id  and  write, 
were  also  found  to  be  very  deficient,  and  the  ag- ; 


gregate  number  of  those  "  very  deficient  in  eddr 
cation"  was  estimated  at  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  criminal  population.  There  was  a  great 
diversity  in  regard  to  illiteracy  among  criminals 
of  different  groups  of  states.  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  totally  ignorant,  or  those  un- 
able to  read  and  write,  were  19  per  cent;  but 
those  very  deficient,  at  least  60  per  cent  In 
five  north-western  states,  the  totaUy  ignorant 
were  40  per  cent,  the  very  deficient,  75  ])er  cent; 
in  four  states  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific,  the  totaUy  ignorant  were  21  j)er  cent,  the 
very  deficient,  50  per  cent ;  in  five  far  southern 
states,  the  totally  ignorant  were  60  per  cent,  the 
very  deficient,  85  jxjr  cent.  Acconling  to  the 
census  of  1 H70,  the  number  of  illiterates  above  10 
years  of  age  was,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
4  per  cent  of  the  jx)pulation;  in  the  wntral  states. 
3i  ])er  cent ;  in  the  western  and  Pacific  states,  3 
per  cent ;  and  in  the  South,  22  per  cent.  A  com- 
parison of  these  figures  which  give  the  total  num- 
ber of  illiterates,  with  the  number  of  illiterate 
criminals,  shows  that  the  illiterate  classes  of  the 
population  furnish  a  disproportionately  laiige  con- 
tingent to  the  number  of  criminals.  The  causes  of 
this  fact  are  plain.  Ignorance  unfits  a  man,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  earning  his  daily  bread, 
and,  in  most  cases,  dooms  him  to  abjet^t  jwverty ; 
the  want  of  intellectual  culture  is,  moreover,  gen- 
erally coupled  with  a  lack  of  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect  and  moral  responsibility,  thus  leaving  the 
poor  victim  an  easy  prey  to  the  many  tempta- 
tions which  society  ofrers.  That  education  is  a 
force  restraining  vice  and  crime,  appears  to  be 
clearly  established  by  two  very  important  facts : 
(1)  Wherever  education  is  diffuswi  among  the 
people,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  criminalB  to 
the  whole  i^>opulation  diminishes ;  and  (2)  In  aU 
countries,  the  criminal  class  is  mainly  fed  by  the 
ignonmt  class.  'I'he  conviction  that  the  absence 
of  education  tends  to  increase  crime,  has  induwd 
educators  and  statesmen  to  strive  to  prevent  this 
evil  by  the  intrtxiu(1;ion  of  compulsoryeducation 
laws.  (See  Compui^sory  Education.)  The  friends 
of  this  ix)li(^  charge  such  states  as  fail  to  require 
that  all  children  should  be  educated,  with  pro- 
ducing the  very  crime  for  which  the  criminal  is 
punished.  Opinions  differ,  however,  as  to  the 
effect}  of  compulsory  wlucation  in  diminishing 
crime,  and  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
government  for  uneducated  criminals.  Alison, 
m  the  Hisfmy  of  Europe,  boldly  asserts  the 
whole  doctrine  to  l)e  a  fallacy,  and  presents  sta- 
tistics to  prove  that  crimes  are  more  numerous 
wlien^  education,  that  is,  what  is  usually  con- 
sitlered  (nlucation,  is  diffused.  "  Experience.'"  he 
says.  "  has  now  abundantly  verifieti  the  melan- 
choly truth,  that  intellectual  cultivation  has  no 
effK't  in  aiTi^tinir  the  sources  of  evil  in  the 
human  heart;  that  it  alters  the  direction  of 
crime,  but  does  not  alter  its  amount.'*  Herbert 
S}R»ncer  asserts,  in  Sm-ial  Sf'ttics.  tliat  "  we 
have  no  evidencv  that  eiiucation.  as  coninionly 
understocxl.  is  a  preventive  of  crime."  P^letcher, 
in  Summary  of  the  Moral  S/otisfics  of  England 
and   Wales,  says,  that  the  comparison  of  the 
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criminal  and  educational  returns  of  England  and 
other  countries  of  flurope,  ''has  a£Porded  no 
sound  statistical  evidence  m  favor  of,  and  as  little 
acainst,  the  moral  effects  associated  with  instruc- 
tion, as  actually  disseminated  among  the  people." 
These  are,  undoubtedly,  extreme  views,  and  can- 
not be  accepted  in  the  light  of  more  recent  sta- 
tistical information.  They  present,  however,  a 
strong  ai^uncnt  in  favor  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity as  weU  as  the  quantity  of  education  diffused 
among  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  impor- 
tance of  moral  training  as  well  as  intellectual  in- 
struction. (See  Moral  Education,  National 
Education,  and  Public  ScnooiiS.) 

While  every  one  must  hope  tnat  the  steadily 
increasing  diffusion  of  education  will  be  found  a 
powerful  aid  in  reducing  the  number  of  crimes, 
all  prison-reformers  of  the  present  day  agree  in 
expecting  a  reformatory  influence  upon  convicted 
criminals  through  the  means  provided  for  their 
instruction.  The  provisions  made  in  this  respect 
in  the  United  States  are  still  inadequate ;  but 
great  progress  has  been  marie  of  late  years.  li- 
braries are  common,  33  prisons  in  1873  reporting 
50,663  volumes,  being  an  average  of  1,535  to 
each.  In  some  prisons,  the  convicts  have  the 
benefit  of  schools,  indi\'idual  instruction  in  their 
cells,  and  lectures.  Secular  instruction  is  rt^- 
ularly  afforded  in  the  prisons  of  California,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Hampsliire,  Orejjon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  In  some 
of  these  states,  a  school  is  held  once  a  week ;  in 
others,  two  or  five  evenings  a  week.  ITie  prisons 
of  most  European  countries  are  also  generally 
provided  with  a  school  and  a  library.  In  the 
so-called  houses  of  correction,  which  are  intended 
for  the  treatment  of  those  convicted  of  higher 
offenses,  the  educational  element  naturally  occu- 
pies a  more  conspicuous  place  than  in  the  state 
prisons.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  institu- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders. 
(See  Reform  Schools.) 

An  important  discovery  recently  made  by  sta- 
tistical science,  has  sometimes  been  quoted  against 
those  who  hope  that,  as  education  increases, 
crime  win  decrease.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  in  a  country, 
the  annual  reports  exhibit  the  same  regularity, 
as  in  finances,  commerce,  and  other  departments 
of  civilized  life;  and  the  inference  has  been 
drawn  from  this  fact,  that,  however  valuable 
education  may  be,  no  notable  influence  there- 
from on  the  amount  of  crime  need  l)e  expected ; 
since  that  is  unalterably  fixed.  This  steadiness  in 
the  amount  of  crime  was  observed  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  is  marie  nmch  of  by  Buckle,  in  his 
History  of  Civilization.  Statistically  it  was 
proved  by  the  great  Belgian  statistician  (^etelet, 
who  adduces  an  array  of  figures,  which  appear 
to  render  his  position  impregnable.  Some  have 
reganle^l  this  as  a  law  of  fatality :  but  (^letelet 
himself  states,  that  this  apjiarently  invariable 
proportion  depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of 
society,  and,  tnat  if  this  be  changed,  the  appa- 
rently uniform  proportion  of  crime  will  change  in 


the  same  degree. — See  Annual  Rmorts  cf  (he 
U.  S.  Commissioner  qf  Education  for  1872,  -3, 
-4 ;  Alison,  History  of  Evropet  from  1815  to 
1851,  vol.  L,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  s.  v.  TTie 
Future;  Buckle,  History  <f  Civilization  in 
England  (liondon,  1857 — 61) ;  Porter,  TTie 
Progress  of  the  Nation  (Lond.,  1836—43); 
Spencer,  Social  Statics  (London,  1850) ;  Quetb- 
LET,  La  Statistique  Morale^  in  vol.  xxi.  of  Mem, 
de  rAcad.  de  Belgimte  (Brussels,  1848). 

CBTTEIjTY  (to  AnimalB)  is  a  nrevailing  trait 
in  the  characters  of  children  who  nave  not  been 
specially  trained  to  habits  of  kind,  considerate, 
and  humane  feeling  and  conduct.  The  activity 
of  a  child's  nature,  its  love  of  sport,  and  its  un- 
developed symi)athi€»predispo6e  it  to  acts  of  in- 
considerate cruelty.  Tnus,  Locke  remarks,  "Some 
children,  when  they  have  possession  of  any  poor 
creature,  are  apt  to  use  it  ill ;  they  often  torment 
and  treat  very  roughly,  young  birds,  butterflies, 
and  such  other  poor  animals  as  fall  into  their 
hands,  and  that  with  a  seeming  kind  of  pleasure. 
This  should  be  watched  in  them,  and  if  they  in- 
cline to  any  such  cruelty,  they  should  be  taught 
the  contrary  usage,  for  the  custom  of  tormenting 
and  killing  beasts  will  by  degrees  harden  their 
minds  even  towanls  men  ;  and  they  who  delight 
in  the  suffering  and  destruction  of  inferior  crea- 
tures, will  not  be  apt  to  be  very  coinplacent  or 
benign  to  those  of  their  own  kind."  The  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  in  children  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  is  inculcated  by  all  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  of  moral  training.  Says  one,  "  I 
am  far  from  thinking  that  the  early  delight  which 
children  discover  in  tormenting  flies,  etc.,  is  a 
mark  of  an  innate  cruelty  of  temper ;  because 
this  turn  may  be  accounted  for  upon  other  prin- 
ciples. But  most  certainly,  by  being  unrestrained 
in  sports  of  this  kind,  they  may  acquire  by 
habit  what  they  never  would  have  learned  l^ 
nature,  and  grow  up  in  a  confirmed  inattention 
to  every  kind  of  suffering  but  their  own.  Ao- 
conlingly,  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at 
Athens  thought  an  instance  of  this  sort  not  be- 
low its  cognizance,  and  punished  a  boy  for  put- 
ting out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhap- 
pily fallen  into  his  hands.'*  Hogarth,  in  the 
series  of  paintings  entitled  7%e  Progress  qf 
(7rMe%,  illustrates  this  vice  in  its  several  stages 
of  formation,  the  first  picture  showing  children 
engaged  in  various  barbarous  diversions.  The 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  a  youth 
who  intercedes  to  prevent  cruel  outrage  to  a 
poor  dog,  offering  a  book  to  the  inhuman  young 
tyrant.  To  this  picture  the  following  lines  are 
annexed : — 

What  vsrious  scenes  of  cruel  sport 

The  Infant  race  employ; 
What  future  baseness,  must  import 

The  tyrant  in  the  boy  I 

Behold  a  youth  of  gentler  look  ; 

To  save  the  creature's  pain, 
"O  take  !"  he  cries,  "  here  take  my  book  I** 

But  tears  and  book  are  Tain. 

Learn  from  this  fair  example,  yon 

Whom  savage  sports  delight. 
How  cruelty  disgusts  the  view. 

While  pity  cbMrms  the  sight. 
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All  children  are  not  equally  addicted  to  such 
cruel  sports ;  but  perhaps,  if  we  exclude  certain 
extreme  and  abnormal  cases,  it  may  be  said,  that 
this  inclination  is  found  to  exist  in  youths  whose 
fearless  courage,  resolution,  and  activity,  if  prop- 
erly trained,  would  make  them  exceedingly  use- 
ful, if  not  illustrious,  in  after  life.  The  germs 
of  glory  or  of  infamy  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  child ;  and,  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  are 
precisely  the  same,  expanding  into  one  or  the 
other  according  to  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  are  fosterS.  "  It  would  be  curious,"  says 
a  celebrated  writer,  "  to  trace  the  human  mind 
either  to  the  perfection  of  greatness  or  to  the 
completion  of  crime ;  to  trace  the  hero  from  his 
play  at  prisoner's  base,  where  he  domineered  over 
nis  schoolmates,  to  the  battle  by  which  he  gains 
or  loses  an  empire — the  murtierer  from  spinning 
a  cock-chafer,  or  taking  a  bird's  nest,  to  the  mo- 
ment when  his  hand  is  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
heart  he  has  stabbed,  or  the  throat  he  has  cut." 

The  need  of  sixjcially  educating  the  symi«i- 
thetic  affections  in  order  to  counteimii  this  strong 
tendency  in  youthful  minds,  is  thus  clearly  shown, 
and  many  methods  of  accomplishing  this  result 
are  suggested  by  educators.  Jfabitual  training, 
not  mere  precepts,  can  alone  effect  this.  Ixx^ko 
points  out  a  number  of  ways  of  instilling  such 
habits ;  such  as  accustoming  children  to  be  gentle 
and  considerate  to  their  pets,  to  be  kind  to  each 
other,  and  to  treat  servants  and  dependents  with 
civility  and  consideration.  "Children,"  says  he, 
"  shoidd  be  accustomed  from  their  cradles  to  Ixj 
tender  to  all  sensible  creatures,  and  to  spoil  and 
waste  nothing."  Especially  should  they  be  cor- 
rected in  cruelly  treating  those  animals  whose  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  repugnant.  "  Children," 
says  Mana  Edgeworth, "  snould  not  be  taught  to 
confine  their  ^nevolence  to  those  animals  which 
are  thought  beautiful;  the  fear  and  di^ust 
which  we  express  at  the  sight  of  certain  uniort- 
unate  animals,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  ugly 
and  shocking,  are  observed  by  children,  and 
these  associations  lead  to  cruelty."  Another 
writer,  in  this  connection,  remarks,  "  It  might  be 
of  service  in  order  to  awaken,  as  early  as  possible, 
in  children  an  extensive  sense  of  humanity,  to 
give  them  a  view  of  several  sorts  of  insects,  as 
they  may  be  magnified  by  the  assistance  of 
glares,  and  to  show  them  that  the  same  evident 
marks  of  wisdom  and  goodness  prevail  in  tlie 
formation  of  the  minutest  insect,  as  in  that  of 
the  most  enormous  leviathan."  In  the  same 
spirit  are  the  strong  lines  of  Cowper : — 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  flons 
To  love  it  too.    The  Bpring-tlme  of  our  years 
If}  Boon  dishonored  and  deAled  in  most 
By  buddiuf;  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  cherk  thcni.  But,  alas  I  none  sooner  shoots. 
If  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth, 
Thau  Cruelty,  most  dev'lish  of  them  alL 

(See  Moral  Education.) 

OULTUBE,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  im- 
provement of  tne  human  character  by  means  of 
discipline,  training,  or  self-exertion.  It  is  used 
in  both  an  active  and  a  passive  sense ;  in  the 
former,  implying  the  use  of  all  necessary  means 
and  agoncies  to  cultivate  the  human  Acuities, 


and  in  the  latter,  the  result  of  their  operation, 
(■ulture  comprehends  both  development  and  re- 
finement; that  is,  not  simply  oringing  into 
active  exercise  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind  or 
body,  but  adding  thereto  a  nice  and  careful  dis- 
crimination as  to  their  proper  or  improper  ex- 
ercise, with  a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances 
which  require  their  employment.  Thus  a  man 
of  culture  not  only  is  able  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  suitable  and  impressive  language,  but  knows 
how  to  adapt  his  language  to  the  persons,  the 
place,  and  the  occasions  which  call  for  this  ex- 
pression ;  nor  does  he  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  except  when  it  is  proper  to  do  so. 
Hence,  culture,  in  its  mature  stage,  not  only  im- 
plies power,  but  restraint,  both  belonging  to  the 
inner  nature  of  the  individual.  ITiere  are  as 
many  kinds  of  culture  as  there  are  departments 
of  human  nature,  or  six^cial  faculties,  to  be  cul- 
tivated and  improved.  Thus,  culture  may  be 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual,  and  esthetic, 
according  as  its  scope  is  the  improvement  of 
the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  body,  the 
intellect,  the  moral  sentiments,  the  soul,  or  the 
taste.  Ocneral  culture  implies  that  everything 
constituting  the  character  of  the  intiividual  has 
been  brought  to  as  high  a  degree  of  improvement 
as  is  possible.  SpeciS  culture  has  reference  to 
a  particular  department  of  human  nature,  or  to 
the  development  of  power  in  a  certain  direction. 
ITius,  the  culture  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the 
orator,  the  teacher,  the  lawyer,  or  the  clei^gyman 
is  six'cial,  developing  faculties  needed  in  the  par- 
ticular vocation  of  each.  Special  culture,  how- 
ever, does  not  exclude  general  culture ;  for  no 
man  need  be  merely  a  practitioner,  or  worker  in 
any  narrow  sphere  of  effort.  The  object  of 
higher  education  is  to  give  this  general  culture 
as  a  basis  for  that  which  is  necessarily  special,  or 
technical. 

I'he  real  instrumentality,  in  a  certain  sense 
the  only  one,  by  which  culture  can  be  effected,  is 
self-exertion.  None  of  the  faculties,  whether  of 
the  spirit,  mind,  or  body,  can  be  cultivated  ex- 
cept by  exercise.  Thus  a  person  can  never  learn 
to  compose  by  studying  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
nor  to  think  and  reason  by  committing  to  mem- 
ory the  rules  of  logic.  If  he  would  learn  to 
write,  or  to  think  and  reason,  he  must  write  and 
think  and  reason,  on  the  same  principle  and  in 
the  same  way  as  a  person  learns  to  swim,  or  a 
child  to  walk,  lliis  exercise  is  the  individual  s  own 
work ;  but  the  exercise  may  be  unsuitable  and 
injurious,  and,  therefore,  needs,  at  first,  the  care- 
ful guidance  of  experience.  Hence,  the  need  of 
an  educator,  until  the  individual  has  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  to  direct  the 
exercise  himself.  This  shows  the  relation  of 
education  and  culture,  the  one  being  the  handmaid 
of  the  other.  The  instruments  of  culture  yvjj 
with  its  special  scope.  For  those  of  physical 
culture,  we  must  learn  what  a  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  experience  in  gymnastics  dictate; 
those  of  intellectual  culture  can  be  judiciously 
selected  only  by  studying  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  operations  of  the  mind.    But  we  are  paiv 
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ticularly  to  be  on  our  guard  in  supposing  that 
intellectual  culture  can  spring  from  the  mere 
study  of  other  persons'  ideas.  True  culture  of 
this  kind  can  alone  come  from  (1)  a  patient, 
laborious,  and  diligent  acquisition  of  ideas  of  our 
own,  by  observation  and  reflection ;  and  (2)  the 
study  of  the  experience  of  other  minds,  and  its 
veritication,  as  far  as  possible,  by  that  of  our 
"The  original  and   proper  sources   of 


own. 


knowledge,"  says  Professor  Bladde,  "are  not 
books,  but  life,  experience,  personal  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting."  And  again,  "  AH  knowl- 
edge which  comes  from  books  comes  indirectly. 
by  reflection,  and  by  echo;  true  knowledge 
grows  from  a  living  root  in  tho  thinking  soul ; 
and  whatever  it  may  appropriate  from  without, 
it  takes  by  living  assimilation  into  a  living  or- 
ganism, not  by  mere  borrowing."  (See  Self- 
Culture,  Edinburgh,  187.*).)  ITus  is  simply  an 
emphatic  and  illustrative  expansion  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  above  stated ;  namely,  that  to  cul- 
tivate our  faculties,  we  must  properly  exercise 
them.  No  moral  culture  can  be  secured  by  tho 
study  of  ethics ;  legitimate  objects  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  moral  feelings  must  ba  sought  for  and 
discovered ;  and,  more  especially,  the  will  must 
be  trained  so  that  it  will  obey  the  voice  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  even  amid  the  mightiest 
teiupest  of  passion  and  desire.  Related  to  this, 
is  the  culture  of  the  soul — a  culture  which  is 
paramount  to  all,  and  to  which  ev(Ty  other  spe- 
cies of  culture  is  suliservieut :  and  just  as  one 
can  learn  to  walk  only  by  walking,  to  think  only 
by  thinking,  and  to  live  nobly  only  by  acting 
nobly  on  every  occasion,. so  one  can  only  atlvancxi 
in  spiritual  culture  by  communing,  by  prayer 
and  contemplation,  with  the  (ireat  Spint,  tho 
Father  of  mankind,  and  the  (.reator  of  the  uni- 
verse. True  C'hristian  culture  comprehends  the 
development  of  a  capacity  to  do  right,  and  to  be 
right,  m  every  relation  which  we  bear  to  each 
ouier,  and  to  our  Maker,  simj)ly  by  applying  tlie 
general  principle  herein  enunciated,  of  active 
beneficence,  ba^Mi  upon  the  simplest  principles 
of  moral  and  religious  truth.  (See  Education.) 
CUMBERLAND  UNTVEBSITY,  at  Uh- 
anon,  Tenn.,  was  founded  by  the  C'muberland 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1K42.  The  value  of  its 
buildings  and  grounds  is  ^20,000.  The  institution 
comprises  a  business  college  and  telegraph  insti- 
tute (at  Nashville) ;  a  preparatory  school ;  a  col- 
legiate department,  with  a  cla»!iical  course  of 
four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  a  scientific  course  of  three  years,  leatl- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Hcience;  a 
school  of  civil  engineering  with  a  two  years'  course, 
leading  to  the  (legree  of  Civil  Engineer ;  a  law 
.'school ;  and  a  thedogical  school.  ^1  he  degrajs  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philost^pliy  are 
conferred  upon  gra^luates  who  pursue  prescribed 
post-graduate  courses  of  study.  A  plan  has  been 
adopted,  by  which  non-resident  stutfents.  through 
a  system  of  correspondence  and  examinations, 
may  receive  the  benefits  of  the  college  courses. 
In  1874 — 5,  there  were  13  instructors  and  391 
students  (deducting  re})etitions) :  namely,  com- 


I  mercial,  127 ;  telegraphic,  38 ;  preparatory,  66 ; 
collegiate,  85;  law,  70;  theologi(^,  28.  The 
university  library  contains  about  7,000  volumes. 
ITie  presidenta  have  been  as  follows :  F.  R.  Coe- 
sitt,l).  D.,  1842—4;  J.  C.  Anderson,  D.  D., 
1844—1866 ;  B.  W.  McDonald,  D.  D„  IX.  D., 
1867  —  1872;  Nathan  Green,  A.  M.,  L.  B. 
(chancellor),  the  present  incumbent,  appointed 
in  1872. 

CTJBIOSITY,  or  the  desire  to  knmt,  is  a 
very  important  element  of  the  mind,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  education.  The  basis  of  the  success  of 
the  teacher  is  tlie  attention  of  the  pupil ;  and 
while  many  instructors  may  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  fear  to  compel  attention,  he  only  can  make  a 
beneficial  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  learn- 
er's mind,  who  arouses  his  attention  by  awaken- 
ing a  genuine  interest  in  the  thing  to  be  learned; 
that  is,  by  stimulating  his  atriosity  to  know  that 
of  which  he  lias  become  sensible  that  he  is  ig- 
norant. 1'his  feeling  is  natural  to  children,  as 
being  the  active  principle  of  their  minds.  Nature 
has  implanted  it  for  many  and  wise  reasons; 
and,  therefore,  it  should  not  be  repressed,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  should  be  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged. This  is  strongly  enjoined  by  Ijocke, 
in  Tltonghts  on  E(htLittiou.  "As  children,"  he 
says,  "should  never  be  heard  when  they  sj^eak  for 
any  particular  thing  they  would  hdves  unless  it 
first  be  proposed  to  them,  so  they  should  always 
l)e  heard,  and  fairly  and  kindly  answered,  when 
they  ask  about  anytliing  they  would  know  and 
desire  to  be  infonned  about,  (^uriosity  should 
be  as  carefully  cherished  in  children,  as  other 
appetites  suppR»ssed."  Many  wlucators,  both 
parents  and  teachers,  often  err  in  frowning  u])on 
children  for  asking  questions,  and  thus,  e8])ecially 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  timid  and  diffident, 
seriously  impair  a  mental  activity  which  could 
have  been  made  an  important  means  of  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  curiosity  should  not  be  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  inquisitiveness  or  forward- 
ness ;  out  should  be  kept  within  its  natural  and 
proper  limits ;  that  is.  as  Locke  says,  "  whenever 
reason  would  speak,  it  should  be  hearkened  to." 

CXJBItlCTJLTJM.     See  Coirsk  of  Ixstruo- 
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CTTRTIS,  Joseph,  a  distinpiished  friend  of 
education  in  the  city  of  New  \  ork,  was  bom  in 
Newtown,  CH;.,  in  1782,  and  died  in  New 
York,  April  12.,  1856.  He  became  a  resident 
of  that  city  at  the  age  of  16,  and  early  mani- 
fested a  disposition  for  active  beneficence.  He 
servtsl  for  several  years  as  the  secretarjr  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  and 
was  active  in  all  the  public  charities  of  the  day. 
As  a  member  of  the  Manumission  Society,  he 
ardently  cooj^erated  with  Peter  A.  Jay,  Cadwal- 
lader  Colden,  Isaac  M.  Ely,  and  others  in  secur- 
ing the  state  act  of  manumission,  which  was 
])assed  in  1817 ;  and  he  was  afterward  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  establishing  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge,  of  which  he  took  charge  for 
al)out  a  year,  wins  initiating  the  then  novel  en- 
terprise of  attempting  to  reform  juvenile  delin- 
quents (182;")).    Previous  to  this,  in  1820,  he 
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was  mBtanmentAl  in  opening,  at  Flatbush,  Ij.  I., 
the  first  Sunday-school  for  free  blacks.  Mr. 
Curtis  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  an  active  and  devoted 
member  until  its  dissolution  in  1853,  when  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  fifteen  members  of  that 
society  who,  for  a  time,  were  to  represent  it  in 
the  Boanl  of  Education.  He  had  been  a  diligent 
and  sagacious  business  man.  and  always  eminently 
practi^;  but  he  suffered  great  losses  through  the 
effects  of  the  war  of  1812 — 15.  Few  lives  have 
been  marked  so  deeply  and  constantly  with  deeds 
of  genuine  ])hilantnropy  and  self-sacrificing 
benevolence,  as  was  that  of  Joseph  Curtis,  not 
only  in  his  public  life,  but  in  the  inner  circle  of 
domestic  privacy.  —  See  W.  0.  Bourn b,  Hintori/ 
(f  Uie  Public  School  Society  (N.  Y.,  1870); 
}{.  K.  Peirce,  a  Half  Century  with  Juvenile 
Delinquents  (N.  Y.,  1869);  Barnard's  Journal 
€f  Education,  vol.  i.;  C.  M.  Skdgwu'k,  Memoir 
of  Joseph  Curtis,  a  Model  Man  (X.  Y.,  1858). 

Cui&TiuS,  G^eorge,  a  German  philologist 
and  author  of  school  books,  was  bom  at  Lubeck, 
in  1 820,  and  studied  philology  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Bonn.  In  1842,  he  was  a])ix>inted 
teacher  at  Blochnunui's  Institute  (see  Bloc^ii- 
mann)  at  Dresden ;  in  1845,  he  became  lecturer 
at  the  university  of  Berlin ;  in  1849,  extraordi- 


nary, and  in  1851,  ordinary  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague ;  in  1854,  professor  in  Eael;  and 
in  1802,  professor  in  Leipsic,  where  he  also  be- 
came one  of  the  directors  of  the  philological 
seminary.  Chirtius  endeavored  to  use  the  results 
of  comparative  linguistics  to  a  laiger  extent  tliau 
had  previously  been  done  in  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  a  gram- 
mar of  the  Greek  language  for  schools  from  this 
stand-point.  This  work  (GrlechiscJie  Schulgram- 
matik,  Prague,  1852;  Uth  eilit,  1875),  is  re- 
j;arded  as  one  of  the  best  text-books  in  the  prov- 
mce  of  the  classical  languages,  and  has  not  only 
been  extensively  introduc^  into  the  (German 
gymnasiums,  but  has  been  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages.  Ilie  principles  which  are 
carried  out  m  this  book,  are  elucidated  in  a  spe- 
cial work,  caUed  Erlduterungen  zu  meiner  grie- 
chischen  Schuhjravimfitik  {^1&  ed.,  Prague,  1870), 
and  in  many  essays  of  his  Studien.  zur  lateini- 
schen  vnd  g7'iechischen  Grommatik  (8  vols., 
lueips.,  1868 — 75).  In  another  work,  GrundzUge 
der  griechischen  Etyrnolofjie  (2  vols.,  4th  ed., 
Leips.,  1873),  he  undertook  to  find  a  strictly 
scientific  basis  for  Greek  lexicography.  lie  also 
wrote  Zur  Chronobxfie  der  indofjermanisdien 
Snrach/orschung  (2ded.,  J^ips.,  1873),  and  Das 
lei'bum  der  griechiscJien  Sprache  (Ist  voL, 
Leipe.,  1873). 


DACIEB,  AncM,  a  noted  French  scholar, 
bom  at  Castres  in  1651,  died  in  Paris,  in  1722. 
He  published  translations  of  several  classic 
authors,  among  them,  Plutarch's  Lives^  Aris- 
totle's PoeticSj  the  (Edipus  and  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  the  works  of  Horace,  and  some  of 
Plato's  dialogues.  He  was  one  of  the  39  schol- 
ars selected  to  edit  the  celebrated  series  of  the 
rdassics  in  usum  delphini^  prepared  by  order  of 
Louis  XIY.,  for  the  instruction  of  the  dauphin. 
To  this  series  he  contributed  an  edition  of  Pom- 
ponius  Festus  and  of  Valerius  Flaccus.  He  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  library  of  the  Tiouvre ; 
and,  in  1713,  became  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy. 

DACIEB,  Anne,  wife  of  Andre  Dacier,  and 
illustrious  for  her  extraordinary  attainments  in 
classical  (especially  (ireek)  scholarship,  was  bom 
in  1()54,  and  died  in  1720.  Her  father  was  the 
eminent  scholar  Taimeguy-Lefevre,  by  whom  slie 
was  educatefl.  Her  marriage,  in  16H3,  to  Andre 
Dacier,  who  had  been  her  fellow-pupil  under  her 
father's  instruction,  was  humorously  styled  the 
"  marriage  of  Greek  and  Ijitin."  She,  with  her 
husband,  assisted  in  preparing  classics  fur  the  use  [ 
of  the  dauphin,  contributing  editions  of  Flonis,  ' 
Eutropius,Aurehus  Victor,  and  some  others.  She  j 
published  also  translations  of  some  of  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Homer,  Aristophanes, 
etc.  In  profound  and  accurate  scholarship,  and 
acuteness  of  mind,  she  is  genenilly  thought  to 
have  excelled  her  learned  husband.  ' 


DACTYLOLOGY  (Gr.  ddtcnXoc,  a  fingo*), 
a  method  of  communicating  ideas  b^  means  of 
signs  made  with  the  fingers,  composmg  what  is 
ciuled  the  manual  or  finger  alphabet,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  lliere  are  two 
alphabets  of  this  kind:  (1)  the  single-hand  al- 
habet,  the  ori^n  of  which  dates  back  to  Bonet 
q.  v.),  and  which  is  used  every-where  except  in 
vreat  Britain,  and  is  gaining  ground  there ;  and 
(2)  the  two-hand  alphabet,  which  was  originally 
invented  by  Dalgamo  (q.  v.).  The  former  of 
these  alphabets  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  by  the  abbe  de  I'fipee  and  the  abbe 
Sicard  (q.  v.).  (See  Deaf-Mutes,  and  Pbet, 
Harvey  P.) 

DAKOTA  was  organized  as  a  territory 
Marc^h  2.,  1861,  being  formed  from  the  terri- 
tories of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  In  1868,  a 
portion  of  the  extensive  territory  of  Dakota  was 
taken  to  form  the  territory  of  Wyoming.  All 
this  region  originally  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana, 
purchased  from  France  in  1803.  According  to 
the  census  of  1870,  the  area  of  Dakota  comprises 
1.50,932  square  miles:  and  its  population,  at 
that  time,  was  14,181.  I'he  first  permanent 
white  settlements  were  made  in  1859,  in  what 
are  now  the  counties  of  Yankton,  Clay,  and 
Union ;  but  there  was  but  little  immigration 
into  the  territory  until  1866. 

Elucational  Hiatory. —  '^Fhe  first  legislature 
met  in  March.  1  ^(^t'l ;  but  no  school  law  was  en- 
acte<l  until  1867,  when  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
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territorial  aaaembly,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintenaent  of  public  instruction, 
oounty  superintendents,  distnct  directors,  and 
boards  of  school  trustees.  This  law  was  ap- 
proved Jan.  3.,  1868.  In  1869,  another  law  was 
passed,  which  directed  the  election  of  a  territo 


houses,  the  supply  of  furniture  or  apparatus,  the 
employment  of  teachers,  or  the  directcovera- 
ment  of  the  schools  of  their  districts.  They  ar^ 
authorized  to  send  scholars  from  their  own  dis- 
tricts to  the  graded  or  hich  schools  of  other  dis- 
tricts within  a  reasonable  distance,  the  tuition  foe 


rial  superintendent,  who  should  report  annually  I  for  which  may  be  paid  from  the  teachers*  fund- 
to  the  legiulature,  and  county  superintendents,  I  The  voters  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  special 
who  were  to  report  annually  by  the  10th  of  i  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  prescribe  th^ 
November.  The  immediate  government  of  the  i  length  of  time  the  schools  shall  be  kept  ojHjn  ead^ 
school-district  was  intrusted  to  a  district  board,  ,  year,  and  specify  whether  their  portion  of  th^ 
composed  of  a  director,  a  clerk,  and  a  treasurer,  school  fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
Annual  school  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  each  summer  or  winter  schools.  No  district  is  entitled 
district  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March.  The  <  to  any  portion  of  the  public  fund  unless  it  shall 
district  clerk  made  the  annual  enumeration  of  have  forwaiticd  to  the  comity  superintendent  its 
children;  and  no  district  that  had  not  maintained  i  annual  report,  witliiu  40  days  of  the  time  speci- 
a  school  three  months  during  the  year,  was  en-  >  tied  for  holding  the  aimual  meeting,  nor  unless 
titled  to  any  portion  of  the  school  fund.  Politics  i  it  shall  have  kept  open  a  school  for  3  months 
and  sectarianism  were  excluded  from  the  schools,  during  the  previous  year.  Each  district  may 
In  iHTO,  a  general  improvement  in  the  schools.  ,  raise  annually  by  tax  on  taxable  pi-operty  a  sum 


and  an  increase  in  attendance,  were  remarked  ; 
the  number  of  cliildren  receiving  instruction  be- 


f  or  school  purposes,  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of 
the  valuation,     (bounty  or  town  assessors  are 


ing  1,144,  out  of  a  ix)pulation  of  14,181.  and  the  directed  to  tax  every  voter  $1  annually  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  ranging  from  ^25  to  ^100  jxjr  ,  support  of  the  schools,  to  which  is  added  an  ad- 
month.  Much  trouble,  however,  was  caused  by  ,  ditional  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  schools 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  text-books.  In  1871,  are  free  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
the  school  law  was  repealeil,  and  a  new  one  en- ,  21  years,  and  the  number  of  such  children  in 
acted.  In  1873,  this  was  amende<l,  the  number  of  each  district  is  made  the  basis  for  the  apportion- 
schools  in  the  territory  at  that  time  being,  by  an    ment  of  the  school  fund. 

approximate  estimate,  100,  and  the  number  of  |  Eduailiotial  Condition. — The  number  of  or- 
childrenof  school  age  being  5,312,  of  whom  2,006  |  ganized  school  districts,  in  1875,  was  296  ;  ti^ 
were  reported  as  enrolled  in  the  schools.  About  i  number  of  schools,  172.  The  school  revenue  was 
$22,000  were  raised  that  year  for  school  pur-  as  follows 
poses.  The  territorial  superintendents  have  been, 
James  S.  Foster,  1869—71;  J.  M.  Turner,  1871 
—3;  E.  W.  Miller,  1873—5;  and  J.  J.  Mcln- 
tyre,  elected  in  1875,  and  still  in  office  (1876]. 

School  System.  —  The  principal  school  officer 
under  the  present  law  is  the  superinietideni  of 
jpublic  instruction^  who  is  elected  biennially.  He 
18  permitted  to  choose  a  deputy  who  must  reside 
in  that  portion  of  the  territory  north  of  the  46th 
parallel  of  latitude.  His  duties  are  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  the  schools,  and  to 
hold,  in  connection  with  the  county  su];)erin- 
tendents,  annual  teachers'  institutes,  attendance 


From  county  tax $13,138.41 

"    dwtrict  tax 15,612.49 

"    other  Boarces 3,952.23 


Total $32,6<^J3 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  wages $18,046.86 

*'    buildings,  repairs,  rent,  etc.  9,985.01 
"    incidentals  and  furniture...   4,572.26 

Total $32,60^.13 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  sdkooi 
statistics  for  1875: 


Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years)  8,343 

, ,  "       "         «*      enrolled  in  the  schools 4,428 

upon  which  is  expected  from  all  teachers  ap-  I  ^'"mber  of  teachers,  both  sexes 20^ 

plying  for  certificates.  To  defray  partially  the  \  Normal  Instruction. — No  school  has  yet  beea 
expenses  of  these  institutes,  the  sum  of  3100  is  i  established  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
appropriated  from  the  treasury.  The  territorial  sparseness  of  the  population  not  permitting 
superintendent,  also,  grants  teachers'  certificates,  ,  it.  An  annual  teachers'  institute,  howeveif, 
fixes  the  grades  of  county  certificates,  prescribes  ,  is  held,  the  legal  session  of  which  is  10  days, 
the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  ,  Four  such  uistitutes  have,  thus  far,  been  con* 
makes  an  annual  report  to  the  governor.  County  vened,  with  a  general  attendance,  on  the  part  Ojjf 
superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people  bien-  j  the  teachers  of  the  territory, 
nially.  They  divide  their  counties  mto  school- 1  The  provisions  made  in  Dakota  for  any  thif^ 
districts,  examine  teachers,  grant  certificates  valid  i  further  than  elementary  instruction  are,  of  couiqe, 
for  3  months  or  a  year,  apportion  the  school  ,  very  limited,  the  smallness  of  the  population  ren4- 
moneys,  and  report  annually  to  the  territorial  i  ering  all  attempts  in  this  direction,  up  to  thJp 
superintendent.  District-school  boards,  com-  ,  present  time,  premature.  Writing  in  1876,  H^ 
posed  of  three  officers,  a  director,  a  clerk,  and  a  territorial  superintendent  says  :  "We  have  no 
treasurer,  are  elected  annually.  Deriving  their  an-  regularly  formed  school  associations,  except  in 
thority  directly  from  the  people  of  the  district  by  some  of  the  older  counties,  which  are  beginning 
vote  at  the  annual  meetings,  their  power,  within  to  organize  county  teachers'  associations."  The 
the  law,  is  supreme  in  every  thing  that  relatcii  to  only  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  elementary, 
the  building,  purchasing,  or  renting  of  school-    is  an  academy  at  Yankton.  • 
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DAI^GABNO,  George,  an  ingenious  Brit- 
ish scholar,  teacher,  and  writer,  chiefly  noted  for 
his  publications  on  the  art  of  teaching  deaf- 
mut^.  He  was  boni  at  Aberdeen  about  1627, 
and  died  at  Oxford  in  1 687.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  subsequently 
taught  a  school  at  Oxford  for  about  30  years. 
His  two  celebrated  publications  are  Ars  Sigao- 
rum,  vul/jo  Character  Universalis  el  Lingua 
Philosophica  (Tiondon,  1661),  and  Didascalo- 
wphits,  or  The  I)enf'^fute:s  TiUor  (Oxford,  1 681 ) . 
The  former  of  these  was  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
ooDBtruct  a  system  for  representing  ideas  by  ar- 
bitrary signs,  and  presents  a  very  full  and  auite 
accurate  exposition  of  the  principles  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction ;  the  latter  work  was  designed 
"  to  bring  the  way  of  teacliing  a  deaf  man  to 
read  and  write,  as  near  as  pc^ible  to  that  of 
teaching  young  ones  to  speak  and  understand 
their  mother-tongue."  Dai^uno  also  invented  a 
two-hand  alphabet,  from  which  the  one  subse- 
quently adopted  in  England  appears  to  have 
been  derived.  His  coUected  works  were  re- 
printed in  1  vol.  4to,  in  Edinburgh  (1834). — 
See  Chambers,  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  Scotstnen  ;  Edinburgh  Review  (July, 
1835);  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  \o\.  w.^ 
in  which  Didasc^iJocophns  is  reprinted. 

DAME  SCHOOLS,  the  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  small  elementary  private  schools  kept  by 
women,  and  attended  by  young  children,  botn 
boys  and  girls.  Schools  of  this  kind  formerly 
abounded,  every  village  Jind  hamlet  liaving  its 
dame  school.  Shenstone  in  the  Schml-mi stress 
gives  a  probably  correct,  although  satirical  de- 
scription of  such  a  school  and  of  the  dame  that 
presided  over  it. 

••In  every  village  marked  with  little  spire. 

Embowered  in  trecB,  and  hardly  known  to  fame. 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 

A  matron  old.  whom  we  school-mistress  name; 
Who  boasts  imruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame: 

They  j^ieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame; 

And  oftentimes,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unoonned,  arc  sorely  shont." 

Although,  owing  to  the  present  ample  provi- 
aion,  in  England,  for  better  instruction  through 
the  national  schools,  the  need  of  dame  schools  no 
longer  exists,  yet  they  still  linger  in  large  niun- 
bers,  and  obstruct  the  proper  working  of  the 
Education  Act.  In  the  Scliool  Board  Chronicle 
of  Feb.  6.,  1875,  there  is  the  following  suggestive 
complaint :  "  It  is  within  the  power  of  a  few  il- 
literate old  ]r)eople  to  set  the  elementary  educa- 
tion act  at  nought,  by  giving  the  name  of  schools 
to  the  miserable  places  in  which  it  is  their  mis- 
fortune to  dwell,  and  professing  to  immrt  in- 
struction to  chiklren  whose  parents  are  desirous 
of  evading  the  school  board's  by-laws."  This 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  descriptions  of  these 
schools  given  by  Dickens  in  some  of  his  novels, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  :  "  The  pu- 
pils ate  apples,  and  put  straws  down  one  an- 
other's baclw,  until  Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt  [the 
school-mistress,  or  dame]  collected  her  energies, 
and  made  an  indiscriminate  totter  at  them  with 
a  birch  rod*.     ^Vfter  receiving  the  chai^  with 


every  form  of  derision,  the  pupils  formed  in  line, 
and  buzzingly  passed  a  ragged  book  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  book  had  an  alphabet  in  it.  some 
figures  and  tables,  and  a  little  spelling ;  that  is 
to  say — it  had  once."  This  description  gives  an 
idea  of  the  interior  of  one  of  these  schools,  and 
the  following,  from  Good  Words,  is  intended  ta 
represent  the  exterior : 

"  The  less  pretentious  kind  of  Dame*8  School  chiefly 
differs  IVom  tnc  brass-plate  kind  in  that  it  is  less  pre- 
tentious, otherwise  they  are  pretty  equal  in  their  in- 
efficiency. The  mistress  of  the  humbler  school  is  not 
called  a  governess,  but  "the  missis,^'  or  "the  old  lady." 
The  missis  not  unfrequently  keeps  a  shop  as  well  as  a 
school ;  the  scrawl  announcing  that  a  school  is  **kept 
here,"  appearing  in  the  window  in  coi\janction  with  a 

Eair  of  crossed  "  church-warden  jiipes,"  a  couple  of 
ottles  of  sweets,  half  a  dozen  high-dried  herrings, 
and  a  box  of  such  sundries  as  thread,  tape,  and  stay- 
laces,  and  her  school  is  supported  on  tiie  same  gronnd 
as  her  shop— because  it  is  "  close  handy."  Their 
'^handiness"  is  the  strong  point  of  these  schools ;  if 
they  ceased  to  be  handy  tfiey  might  as  well  take  down 
their  banner,  and  close  their  doors.  Hence  it  comes 
that  one  or  more  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
street,  of  quarters  inhabited  by  the  industrious  poor. 
The  mothers  in  such  quarters  will  tell  you  tliat  they 
are  glad  to  be  rid  of  their  children  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  day,  and  thankful  to  have  a  place  to  send  tliem  to^ 
where  they  will  be  out  of  danger  and  out  of  mischieL 
So  they  "pack  them  off""  to  the  old  lady's." 

The  existence  of  dame  schools  in  England  has 
recently  been,  much  complained  of,  inasmuch  as 
jiarents  can  comply  with  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law,  or  evade  its  jienalties,  by  sending  their 
cliildren  irregularly  to  these  schools;  and  large 
numbers  of  them  (sometimes  called  private  ad- 
venture schools)  have  sprung  up,  witnin  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  for  that  express  purpose.  The 
evil  is  difficult  to  control  without  more  stringent 
penal  legislation  than  public  opinion  in  Engknd 
18,  as  yet,  fully  prejmred  for. 

In  the  Unite^l  States,  the  country  district 
schools  are  generally  taught  by  young  women ; 
but  the  law  requires  that  they  should  be  regu- 
larly certificated  teachers.  To  one  such  5ie 
beautiful  lines  of  Longfellow  probably  refer, 
which  may,  with  interest,  be  contrasted  with 
Shenstone's  (juaint  description  of  the  school 
dame  of  his  time. 

' '  She  dwells  by  groat  Kanhawa's  aide. 

In  valleys  green  and  cool. 
And  aU  her  hope  and  all  her  prida 

Are  in  her  village  school. 

Her  soul,  like  the  transparent  air 

That  robes  the  hllU  above. 
Though  not  of  earth,  encircles  there^ 

All  things  with  arms  of  love. 

And  thus  she  walks  amid  her  girU, 
With  praise  and  mild  rebukes; 

Subduing  o'cu  rude  village  churls. 
By  her  angelic  looks." 

Some  of  the  private  or  "  select"  schools  of  the- 
cities  answer,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  English 
dame  schools,  but  are  of  much  higher  grade  of 
efficiency.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  education 
becomes  more  diffused  among  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  England,  the  possibility  of  ••  illiterate  old 
IHJople"  keeping  a  school  with  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining any  patronage  whatever,  will  become  en- 
tirely a  thing  of  the  past. 
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DANA^  James  Dwight,  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican scientist,  teacher,  and  author,  bom  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  in  1813.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lie, where  he  afterward  served  as  an  assistant 
to  Professor  Silliman,  and  subsequently  (1855) 
succeeded  him  as  professor  of  chemistry.  He 
published  several  works  of  importance  in  the  de- 

•.  partments  of  natural  history,  geology,  and  min- 
eralogy.   His  school  text-books  have  been  ex- 

*  tensively  used  :  among  which  may  be  particular- 
ly mentioned  his  Sj/stem  of  Mineralogy j  5th  ed. 
(1858),  and  3/a/iMfi/  of  GeoUxfy  (1863).  Since 
1846,  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  awrZ-^rte,  founded 
in  1819,  by  the  elder  Silliman. 

DANCING,  and  Dancing  SchooU.  Dan- 
cing, as  a  means  of  expressing  by  movements 
ana  gestures  of  the  body  the  emotions  of  the 
mind,  is  found  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  dance  is  spoken 
of  universally  as  symbolical  of  rejoicing,  and  is 
often  coupled,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  with 
mourning.  Sacred  dances  were  performed  on 
the  solemn  anniversaries  of  the  Jews,  the  per- 
formers usually  being  a  band  of  females  who 
volunteered  their  services,  although  there  are 
not  wanting  instances  also  of  men's  joining  in  the 
dance  on  these  seasons  of  religious  festivity.  King 
David  danced  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the 
ark's  being  brought  up  to  Jerusalem;  and  his 
example  was  imitated  by  the  later  Jca^'B,  who  in- 
corporated the  dance  with  their  favorite  usages, 
as  an  appropriate  close  of  the  joyous  occasion  of 
the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  The  members  of 
the  SanJiedrim,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogues, 
doctors  of  schools,  and  all  who  were  eminent  for 
rank  or  piety,  accompanied  the  sacred  music 
with  their  voices,  and  leaped  and  danced  with 
torches  in  their  hands  for  a  great  part  of  the 
night,  while  the  women  and  common  people 
looked  on.  llie  Jewish  dance  was  performed  oy 
the  sexes  separately.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  diversion  was  promiscuously  enjoyed,  except 
perhap  at  the  erection  of  a  deified  calf,  when, 
m  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  festival  of  Apis,  all 
classes  of  the  Hebrews  intermingled  in  the  frantic 
revelry.  Among  the  t^gyptians,  dancing  formed 
a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  was  also 
common  in  private  entertainments.  In  Greece, 
the  gods  themselves  were  represented  as  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  diversion ;  and  in  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  a  favorite  pastime,  resorted 
to  not  only  to  enliven  feasts  but  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  domestic  joy.  It  was,  however,  con- 
sidered beneath  the  dignity  of  persons  of  rank 
and  character  to  practice  it.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Roman  emperors,  the  art  was  carried 
to  the  utmost  perfection  ;  the  favorite  mode  be- 
ing that  of  pantomime,  which,  like  that  of  the 
modern  abnelis,  or  Arab  dancing  women,  was  often 
of  the  most  licentious  description.  In  the  early 
Christian  church,  the  dance  was  introduced  on 
the  festival  days  of  martyrs  and  other  saints,  as 
well  as  on  occasions  of  great  ecclesiastical  solem- 
nities. Subsequently,  dances  connected  with 
masquerades  became  a  universal  habit  in  the 


Roman  Catholic  world  at  Shrove-tide,  on  the 
day  of  St.  Vitus  (hence  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's 
dance),  and  on  that  of  Corpus  CJiristi;  and  the 
"Jumping  Procession"  at  Echtemach,  in  the 
i  grandducny  of  Luxemburg,  which  was  instituted 
in  honor  of  the  cessation  of  the  St. Vitus's  dance, 
and  which  consists  in  all  the  participants' jumping 
two  steps  forward  and  one  step  backward,  is  stifi 
celebrated  with  great  solemnities,  and  attended 
by  large  crowds  of  devout  people.  In  all  the 
Christian  churches  of  Germany,  there  was,  in 
early  times,  an  elevated  portion,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  parts  of  the  churches  and 
called  cJior  (from  the  Greek  x^P^y  dance  or  dan- 
cing place,  English,  choir).  Upon  this  the  priesta 
danced  every  Sunday  and  festive  day.  Every 
church  festival  had  its  own  peculiar  dances;  and, 
on  the  vigils,  the  most  zealous  and  virtuoua 
Christians  assembled,  during  the  night,  before 
the  doors  of  the  churches,  for  singing  and  dan- 
cing. Thus,  like  other  arts,  dancing  was  long  an 
art  chiefly  in  the  service  of  religion.  This  cnar- 
acter  it  has  now  lost  almost  entirely ;  but  a  few 
small  sects  in  the  United  States,  like  the  Shakers 
and  Rappites,  still  observe  it  as  part  of  their 
religious  worship. 

In  proportion  as  dancing  became  disconnected 
from  the  church  and  religion,  it  assumed  greater 
j)rominence  as  a  social  enjoyment,  both  in  the 
family  life  and  at  great  popular  festivals.  At 
court  celebrations,  spring  and  fall  festivals,  har- 
vest homes,  and  especially  wedding-feasts,  dancing 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  social  enjoy mejit;  and  peculiar  kind^of  dances, 
as  the  ballet,  w^ere  introduced  into  the  theaters. 
Every  country ,  and  almost  every  province,  pro- 
duced its  own  national  dance,  reflecting  and 
representing  the  character  of  the  people.  In  all 
these  dances,  two  elements  may  be  observed,  the 
social  and  the  artistic.  The  latter  has  attracted 
the  interest  of  many  educational  writers  who  have 
viewed  dancing  as  a  gymnastic  exercise  especially 
suited  for  promoting  graceful  manners  and  devel- 
oping the  sense  of  tne  beautiful.  (See  Caus- 
THENics.)  It  is,  however,  chiefly  the  element  of 
sensuous  enjoyment  which  has  given  to  dancing 
the  prominent  position  which  it  holds  at  present 
among  popular  amusements.  The  characteristic 
feature  to  which  it  owes  this  prominence,  and 
which,  more  than  any  thing  eke,  distinguishes  it 
from  the  dancing  of  the  ancient  world,  is  the 

Participation  in  its  performance  of  persons  of 
oth  sexes.  Among  all  classes  of  society,  the 
dance  has  thus  become  the  means  of  affording 
an  occasion  to  the  sexes  of  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other  ;  and,  hence,  except  when 
properly  restricted,  has  been  viewed  as  a  prolific 
source  of  moral  danger  and  excess.  Relijjious 
writers  of  all  denominations  have  accordingly 
vied  with  each  other  in  warning  young  persons 
against  the  dangers  of  the  baU ;  still  there  has 
l)een  considerable  difference  in  the  position 
taken  by  different  churches  in  regard  to  dancing 
in  general.  Many  of  the  Protestant  churches 
absolutely  prohibit  their  members  from  dancing; 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  less 
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strict  in  its  denunciations,  raising  its  warning 
voice  more  against  the  abuses  than  against  the 
practice  itself. 

I'he  prevalence  of  dancing  as  a  social  amuse- 
ment and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  as  a  part 
of  the  necessary  preparation  for  polite  society, 
naturally  prompt  all  })aronts  who  liave  no  re- 
ligious or  moral  objection  to  the  practice  to  have 
their  children,  especially  their  daughtere,  in- 
structed in  dancing.  Xo  provision  has  anywhere 
been  made  for  it  in  any  public-school  system ; 
but,  ill  private  schools  and  boarding-schools,  it 


particular  studies.  The  course  in  the  academic 
department  is  one  of  four  years,  and  leads  to  the 
d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  cost  of  tuition 
is  $90  a  year.  Aid  is  afforded  to  indigent  stu- 
dents chiefly  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  usually 
yielding  370  per  annum,  but  in  some  cases  8100. 
Of  these  there  are  (1876)  more  than  120.  The 
CJicmdler  Scienilfic  DepaHinent  was  established 
by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees,  in  1852,  in  accep- 
tance of  the  sum  of  $50,000,  bequeathed  to  them 
in  trust  by  Abiel  Chandler  for  the  establishment 
andsup[X)rt  of  a  permanent  department  or  school 


is  quite  common  to  find  that  the  prospectus  in- 1  of  instruction  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of 
eludes  dancing  among  the  e,itn(»  in  which  in-  life,  comprised  chiefly  in  the  branches  of  mechan- 
struction  maybe  received.  This  is  less  fn^quontly  ;  ics  and  civil  engineering,  architecture  and  draw- 
the  case  in  i^rotestant  than  in  Catholic  semi- 1  ing,  the  modem  languages  and  English  literature, 
naries.  and  in  AniericAii  than  in  Europi'an  together  with  book-keeping,  &c.  The  course  is 
schools.  The  large  majority  of  pupils,  however,  \  of  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 
who  are  instructed  in  dancing,  receive  their  in-  lor  of  Science.  In  the  last  year,  there  are  two 
stnictiou  in  sjxjcial  dancing  schools  or  academies, ;  courses,  —  the  general  coiu^  and  the  ei^^l  en- 
the  number  of  which  is  immense.  It  is  a  matter  gineering  course.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $60  a 
of  course  that,  as  a  genenil  nile,  this  latter  class  |  year.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  Xew 
of  schools  cannot  offer  so  good  a  suijervision  of  Ham|^ire  in  1806,  an  act  was  passed  establish- 
its  pupils  as  the  former.  See  Czkkwinski,  Ge-  i  ing  the  New  Hampshire  College  qf  Agriculture 
schichlH  (l*n'  TanzkunHt  (Leipsic,  1862).  !  and  the  Mechanic  Aria,  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 

DAJtTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  at  Hanover,  i  gressional  land  grant,  and  authorizing  its  location 
New  Hampshire,  was  chartered  in  1 769.  The  at  Hanover,  and  its  connection  with  Dartmouth 
first  class  graduated  in  1771.     it  originated  in  a  I  College. 

school  for  Lidian  youth  established  at  Lelmnon,  |  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  three 
Connecticut,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock,  the  flrst  years.  During  the  first  year,  all  the  students 
president,  and  was  named  after  I^ord  Dartmouth, '  pursue  the  same  studies.  At  the  beginning  of 
who  subscribed  to  a  fund  for  the  school.  The  i  the  second  year,  they  are  required  to  select  either 
hgMLq^  is  not  by  its  charter  imder  the  control  of  '  the  special  course  of  agriculture  or  the  course  of 
any  religious  denomination,  but  a  large  majority  mechanic  arts.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
of  the  trustees  have  usually  ho&a  Orthodox  Con-  ence  is  conferred  upon  uiose  who  have  completed 
gregationalists.  The  buildings  front  on  a  fine  i  the  entire  course  of  agriculture  or  mechamc  arts 
campus  on  an  upland  plain  near  the  (Connecticut  and  have  passed  the  final  examinatioD.  The  cost 
rixrer.  The  institution  has  extensive  philodophioftl '  of  tuition  is  $30  a  year.  There  are  twelve  free 
apparatus ;  and  an  astronomical  and  meteorolog- 1  scholarships,  covering  the  charge  for  tuition, 
ioBu  observatory,  with  a  teleacope,  made  by  dark,  \  one  for  each  senatorial  district,  estaUiahed  in 


of  9.4  inches  aperture  and  12  feet  focal  length ; 
a  museum  of  geology  and  natural  history;  a 
daemical  laboratory;    and  a  gymnasium.    The 


connection  with  the  congreasional  grant.  Several 
scholarships  have  also  been  established  by  the 
Hon.  John  Conant,  one  for  each  town  in  Cheshire 


libraries  contain  53,900  volumes.  It  is  supported  ,  County.  There  are  other  scholarships  available  to 
by  tuition  foes  and  the  income  of  its  endow- 1  worthy  appUcants  from  any  part  of  the  state, 
ments,  which,  in  all  the  departments,  amount  to  i  lliere  is  an  experimental  farm  of  165  acres  in 
about  $525,000.  The  college  comprises  an  aca- '  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college  buildings, 
demic  department,  the  Chandler  scientific  de-  j  which  furnishes  opjKjrtuiiity  to  the  students  tor 
partment,  the  New  Hampshire  college  of  Agri- '  remmierative  labor,  llie  college  has  also  re- 
culture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  flie  Thayer  i  ceiitly  purchased  200  acres  of  woodland  adjoin- 
flchool  of  ( 'ivil  Engineering,  and  a  medical  de-  ing  the  farm.  'ITie  Thayer  School  of  Civil  En- 
partmont.  Funds  have  recently  been  given  to  gineering  was  established  in  1870,  in  pursuance 
establish  a  law  deimrtment.  \V  hile"~the  college  ■  of  a  donation  of  $70,000  from  the  late  (jen.  Syl- 
adheres,  in  general,  to  the  idea  of  a  settled  and  vauus  Thayer,  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
well-balanced  curriculum,  it  admits,  to  a  certain  course  of  instruction  in  civil  engineering.  It  is 
•extent,  the  elective  principle.  (1)  There  is  a  essentially,  though  not  formally,  post^^^raduate. 
choice,  as  students  enter,  between  the  three  un- '  The  course  of  study  is  of  two  years.  1  ne  degree 
der-graduate  departments,  —  academic,  scien-  of  Civil  Engineer  is  conferred  on  those  whose  pro- 
tific,  and  agricultural.  (2)  In  each  of  these  ficiency  is  such  as  to  secure  a  recommendation 
departments,  a  i)artial  course  may  be  taken,  em- ,  from  the  board  of  overseers.  The  cost  of  tmtion 
bracing  two,  at  least,  of  the  prescribed  studies,  |  is  $60  a  year.  The  medical  department  was 
and  securing  an  appropriate  testimonial.  (3)  In  founded  in  1 797,  and  was  formerly  known  as  the 
the  scientific  department,  there  is  a  choice  in  the  i  New  Hamixsliire  Medical  College.  It  has  mu- 
last  year,  and  in  the  agricultural  dejiartment  in  seums  of  anatomy,  materia  medica,  and  pathol- 
the  last  two  years,  between  different  courses.  ,  ogy.  llie  degi-ee  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  con- 
(4)  There  are,  also,  a  number  of  options  between    ferred  after  examination.     Every  candidate  must 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

instractors. 

Btudenta 

17 

284 

17 

70 

14 

29 

3 

6 

9 

84 

be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  attended  two 
foil  courses  of  lectures  at  some  r^ularly  author^ 
ized  medical  school,  one  of  which  must  have 
been  at  diis  institution,  and  must  eive  satisfac- 
tory evidence  tiiat  he  has  devoted  three  full 
years  to  his  professional  studies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  regular  practitioner,  the  time  spent 
at  lectures  being  included.  There  is  a  lecture 
term  as  well  as  a  recitation  term.  The  fee  for 
lectures  is  $77,  and  for  recitations  840.  The 
statistics  for  1875 — 6  are  as  follows : 

DeiNtrtments. 

Academic 

Scientific 

Agricultural 

Engineering 

Medical 

Total  (deducting  repetitionB)  35  479 

According  to  the  triennial  catalogue  of  1873, 
the  whole  number  of  alumni  was  3,907.  of  whom 
2.077  were  living.    The  following  is  the  list  of 

5 residents  :  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.D.,  1769 — 79; 
ohn  Wheelock,  LL.D.,  1779—1815;  Francis 
Brown,  D.D.,  1815—20;  Daniel  Dana,  D.D., 
1820—21;  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D..  1822— 28;  Na- 
than Lord,  D.D.,  LLD.,  1828—63;  and  iVsa 
D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  present  incumbent, 
appointed  in  1863. 

In  1816,  the  state  legislature  vested  the  prop- 
erty of  the  college  in  a  new  corporation,  and 
changed  its  title  to  Dartmouth  University.  This 
act  led  to  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case, 
in  which  Daniel  Webster  made  his  celebrated 
argument  before  the  Supreme  (Jourt  of  the 
United  States.  That  tribunal,  in  181 9, declared 
the  action  of  the  legislature  void,  as  being  in 
contravention  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  prohibits  any  state  from  passing  laws  im- 
pairing  the  obli^tion  of  contracts. 

J>il^m>SON  COLLEGE  is  situated  in 
Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C,  on  the  line  of  the 
Atlantic,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  Railroad,  twenty- 
three  miles  north  of  Charlotte.  The  name 
of  the  post-office  is  Davidson  CoU^.  It  was 
chartered  in  1838,  and  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Presbyterians.  Its  buildings  contain  spa- 
cious chapels,  society-lialls,  and  lecture-rooms,  to- 
other with  pleasant  dormitories  sufficient  for  a 
number  of  students.  Its  libraries,  cabinets, 
apparatus  are  well  provided  for,  and  are 
constantly  receiving  accessions.  The  site  of  the 
colle^  and  of  the  adjacent  village  is  remarkably 
healmy,  being  free  fiom  malaria  and  other  local 
causes  of  sickness.  The  value  of  its  grounds, 
buildings, and  apparatus  is  $150,000 ;  the  amount 
of  its  productive  funds,  $85,000 ;  of  scholarship 
funds,  $10,000.  The  coll^  year  is  divided  into 
two  terms,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  is  $30  for  the 
first  term,  and  $40  for  the  second.  Candidates  for 
the  ministry  are  not  required  to  pay  for  tuition 
while  under  the  care  of  some  Presbytery.  The 
college  has  a  classical  course  of  four  years,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a 
scientific  course  of  three  years,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science.     Students  not  wish- 


ing to  take  a  regular  course,  but  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  ps^cular  branches  are  permitted 
to  do  so  at  the  discretion  of  the  fainilty.  In 
1 873 — 4,  there  were  six  professors,  one  adjunct 
professor,  117  students  (classical,  98  ;  scientific, 
15 ;  eclectic,  4),  9,000  volumes  in  the  libraries, 
and  351  alumni.  The  presidents  have  been 
as  follows :  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  D.  D., 
4  years ;  the  Rev.  Saml.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  13 
years  ;  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  D.  D.,  6  years ;  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  6  years ;  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  McPhaC,  D.  D.,  LT^  D.,  5  years.  There 
is  now  (1876)  no  president,  Prof.  John  R.  Blake, 
M.  A.,  having  been  chairman  of  the  faculty 
since  1871. 

DAVIES,    Charles,    a   noted    American 
mathematician  and  teacher,  bom  at  Washing- 
ton, a.,  in  1798 ;  died  at  FishkiU,  N.  Y.,  m 
1876.  He  graduated,  in  1815,  at  the  West  Point 
Academy,  and  subsequently  filled,  in  the  same, 
the  positions  of  tutor,  assistant  professor,  and 
professor  of  mathematics,  the  latter  from  1823 
to  1837.  He  afterward  occupied  a  similar  position 
in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  subsequently 
in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
in  Columbia  College,  of  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  made  emeritus  professor.     Prof.  Davies  was 
chiefly  known    by   his    series    of    school    and 
college  text-books  in  the  various  departuicntB 
of    mathematical    study,    which    have    had    a 
wide    circulation.      He  also    published    Logic 
of  Matliematics,  and  in  connection  with  Prof. 
G.  W.  l*eck,  a  Mnihemniiccd  Diciionarj/  and 
Ci/clopcedia  of  Mathetnatical  Science  (X.  Y., 
1855). 

DAT,  Jeremiah,  a  noted  American  edu- 
cator and  author,  and  the  president  of  Yale  Col- 
1^  from  1817  to  1846.  Be  was  bom  in  New 
Preston,  Ct.,  Auff.  3.,  1873,  and  died  in  New 
Haven  Aug.  22.,  1867.  His  chief  publicatioi^ 
were  An  Introduction  to  Algebra  (1814),  Menr 
suration  (f  Superficies  and  Solids  (1814),  Plane 
Trigonometry  (1815),  and  Navigation  and  Sur- 
veying  (1817);  also  An  Inquiry  on  the  Self-De- 
termining Power  (f  the  IVillf  or  Contingent 
Volition  (1838),  and  An  Examination  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards's  I/tnuirt/  as  to  the  FVeedom  of 
the  Will  (1841 ).  President  Day  was  a  close  and 
vigorous  thinker,  and  as  a  teacher  was  distin- 
guished for  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  his 
methods  of  illustration.  His  kindness  of  heart 
and  urbanity  of  demeanor  secured  the  respect  of 
all  who  knew  him,  both  friends  and  pupils.  An 
address  commemorative  of  his  life  and  services, 
was  delivered  in  1867,  by  president  Woolsey,his 
successor  in  Yale  College. 

BEAF-linJTES,  or  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a 
class  of  persons,  scattered  throuf^hSut  every  na- 
tion in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  who  cannot 
hear  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  and,  conse- 
quently, lose  that  sympathetic  association  which 
exists  between  the  oi^gans  of  hearing  and  speech, 
so  that  the  latter  are  rendered  inactive.  The 
decennial  eimmerations  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  censuses  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  have  supplied 
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statistical  information  as  to  the  imnilxT  of  deaf- 
mut'CS.  The  proportion  to  the  population  is 
quite  diverse,  varying  in  Europe  from  1  in  1,000 
to  1  in  2,000.  In  the  United  States,  the  averaj^ 
proportion  is  1  in  2380;  while  in  England  it  is 
about  1  in  2,000.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
actual  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  quite 
large.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total 
number  in  the  Uniteil  States  was  16,205,  of 
whom  8,916  were  males;  and  7,289,  females.  Tlie 
number  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  was  re- 
ported as  7,648.  In  many  cases,  they  are  deaf 
nom  birth;  in  others,  the  loss  of  hearing  is 
caused  by  accident  or  disease  at  an  early  age,  or 
in  some  cases,  later  in  life;  but  deafness  is 
almost  always  followed  by  a  loss  of  speech,  from 
disuse  of  the  organs  and  a  want  of  ability  to 
modulate  the  voice.  In  the  first  few  months  of 
life,  little  difference  can  be  perceived  between  the 
child  who  has  its  hearing  perfect,  and  the  one 
bom  deaf.  The  effect  of  sound  is  not  often 
thought  of  by  the  parents  and  friends,  in  some 
instances,  till  the  child  is  two  years  of  age ;  and, 
even  when  deafness  is  suspected,  the  means  em- 
ployed to  ascertain  the  fact  are  often  such  as  to 
confound  the  nervous  ctmdition  of  the  whole  body 
with  that  of  the  jwrtion  solely  connected  witii 
the  ear.  In  former  times,  the  little  one  was  con- 
sidered as  a  doomed  being,  and  sorrow  took  the 
place  of  joy  in  the  breast  of  the  parents.  Among 
some  nations,  deaf  persons  were  regarded  as  be- 
ing imder  the  curse  of  Hejiven.  Among  some 
barbarous  nations,  they  were  called  monsters,  and 
put  to  death  when  three  years  old,  or  as  soon 
as  their  deafness  was  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
They  were  considered  by  the  Itomans  and  some 
contemporary  nations,  if  not  as  iM>8itive  idiots,  yet 
as  deficient  in  intellect,  and,  consequently,  were 
abridged  of  their  civil  rights;  as  we  find  in 
the  code  of  Justinian.  Condillac,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  |)eriod,  denied  them  the  faculty  of 
memory  and  the  power  of  reasoning.  Many 
parents,  even  at  the  present  time,  consider  them- 
selves disgraceil  by  having  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  and  studiously  conceal  the  fact  from  the 
world.  Such  children  have  been,  in  almost 
every  age,  regarded  as  beings  between  man 
and  the  brute  creation  with  respect  to  mental 
capacity  and  endowment ;  but,  if  we  reflect  but 
a  moment,  we  shall  find  that  the  result  of  being 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  to  be  ignorant,  not  to  be  weak, 
— ignorant  of  science,  ignorant  of  history,  of 
morality,  and,  above  aU,  ignorant  of  religion, 
and  thus  virtually  "without  God  in  the  world." 
The  limited  circle  of  purely  intellectual  ideas 
which  these  unfortunates  possess,  is  a  natural 
oonsefjuence  of  their  limited  intercourse  with 
those  around  them.  They  are  shut  out  from 
communion  with  the  world  in  things  which  in- 
terest others,  from  a  knowledge  of  literature  and 
history,  and,  in  many  cases,  from  all  means  of 
amusement.  In  some  cases,  it  has  hapi)ened 
that  they  have  become  idiots,  consequent  upon 
the  non-employment  of  the  natural  |K)wer8  of 
the  mind.  In  other  cases,  they  have  become  de- 
ranged by  the  indulgence  of  headstrong,  impet- 


uous |>assion,in  the  absence  of  a  control  of  judg- 
ment ;  by  fretful  impatience  at  the  dim  percep- 
tion of  unknown  or  unattainable  excellence  seen 
in  others ;  by  a  total  unfitness  for  nearly  all  the 
occupations  of  their  fellow  beings ;  by  an  entire 
exclusion  from  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  dis- 
played to  their  view  in  books ;  or  by  an  igno- 
rance of  the  tniths  of  religion.  All  these  causes 
operating  upon  a  sensitive  nature,  may  easUy  un- 
settle the  reason. 

Such  was.  and  is,  the  sad  condition  of  the  un- 
educated deaf  and  dumb,  and  by  many  it  was 
asserted  to  be  irremediable.  St.  Augustine  de- 
clared it  was  beyond  the  resources  of  art,  and 
even  the  limits  of  possibility,  to  instruct  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  and.  in  proof  of  it,  he  quoted, 
Ronums.  x,  17,"  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  wonl  of  God."  The  poet  Lucre- 
tius expressed  in  the  following  lines  the  opinion 
prevalent  in  his  time  : 

To  instruct  the  deaf,  uo  art  can  reach : 

No  care  improve  them,  and  no  wisdom  teach. 

Pliny,  however,  mentions  that  Quintus  Pedius, 
a  relative  of  Augustus,  though  a  congenital  deaf- 
mute,  lx»came  a  distinguished  artist. 

But  a  brighter  pros|)ect  at  last  dawned  upon 
these  unfortunates.  Research,  observation,  and 
philanthropy  liave  overturned  the  opinions  held 
by  the  ancients.  Deaf-nmtes  are  now  acknowl- 
edged to  pos8(?88  intellectual  faculties  in  common 
with  other  iiei-sons ;  and,  although  deprived  of 
the  sens(.»  of  hearing  and  the  faculty  of  sjK^ech. 
they  are  found  to  be  camble  of  attention,  of  re- 
flection, of  memory',  of  nna^ination,  and  of  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  ability  to  communicate 
their  thoughts,  their  di-sires,  and  their  wants,  to 
their  more  favored  fellows. 

Accorrling  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  bishop  of  Ilagulstadt,  taught  a  dumb 
man  to  speak.  Bede  also  described  a  manual 
alphabet  m  his  De  Lotjuela  jnn'  GesUim  Diffi- 
forum.  This  lKx>k  was  first  printed  in  1532.  and 
its  plates  showing  the  finger  alphabet  are  prob- 
ably the  earliest  illustrations  of  dactylology  in 
existence.  Efforts  were  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  to  impart  instruction  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  to  only  a  limited  number.  The 
first  systematic  attempt  to  educate  deaf-mutes 
was  that  of  Pe<lro  r*once  de  I-eon,  at  Ona,  in 
Spain,  about  l.i.")0,  who  taught  two  or  three  to 
read,  write,  and  articulate.  T^ter,  Juan  Pablo 
Bonet,  also  in  Spain,  taught  a  few,  and  published, 
in  1620,  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  with  a  manual 
alphabet,  the  same  which  is  now  used  in  Europe 
and  America.  (See  Bo.sct.)  Some  learned  men 
in  Italy  also  taught  single  persons;  as  Cardan, 
who  instructe<l  tlie  prince  of  Carignan,  and 
Pietro  di  Castro,  who  instructed  the  Prince  of 
Savoy.  A  numlxT  of  works  on  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  published  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Holland,  l)efore  1650.  In  1653.  Dr. 
John  Wallis  instructed  two  deaf-mutes,  and  wa& 
the  first  practical  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Kngland.  In  16(J7,  Van  Ilehnont.  a 
native  of  Holland,  published  a  tract,  entitled. 
Aliyhaheinm  Ndtnrcp,  in  which  he  explained  the 
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process  of  reading  from  the  Upe.  The  two-h&nd 
Alphabet,  now  used  in  Ensland,  was  invented 
by  Dal^mo,  in  1680.  (bee  Daloibso.)  In 
1 149,  Kodriguei  Pereira  exhibited  Home  pupils 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  who 
«Ould  read  and  converse  audibly;  but  he  kept  his 
method  secret,  and  it  perished  with  him.  Tn 
1754.  Samuel  Heinicke  taught  one  pupil  suc- 
cessfully ;  and,  in  1774,  he  opened  a  s^ool  at 
I^eipeic,  which  was  theiirHtof  the  kind  established 
by  any  civil  government,  'lliis  school  still  exists, 
and  itssuccesB  in  teaching  articulation  led  to  the 
adoption  of  thatsyeleni  in  most  of  the  German  in- 
stilulinns.  In  1755.theabbe  Uel'Spee,  through  a 
fortuitous  circumstance,  commenced  his  labors 
among  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  in  France, 
and  founded  a  school  in  Paris,  which,  after  a  few 

Sars,  became  the  lioyal  Institution  of  France, 
e  used  the  natural  knguace  of  signs  as  the  in- 
strument of  instruction.    He  was  succeeded  by 


the  abb^  Sicard,  one  of  whose  pupils.  Laurent 
Olerc,  accompanied  Bev.  Tbomas  H.  Oallaudet  to 
tbe  United  States,  and  aided  him  in  establishing 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  under 
the  patronage  of  tlie  New  England  states; 
and  from  that,  institutions  have  sprung  op  in 
many  of  the  United  States.  From  these  msti- 
tutions,  many  deaf-mutes  have  gone  forth  into 
the  world,  and  have  become  emment  in  various 
walks  of  life.  In  our  own  country,  we  may 
name  Le  Clerc,  as  a  teacher ;  Levi  S.  Backus, 
as  an  editor ;  U.  W.  Loring  and  W.  WMton,  as 
teachers  and  writers;  J.  Nack.  as  a  poet ;  E.  J. 
Mann,  J.  R.  Bumet,  and  A.  Newsam, as  writers; 
J.  Carlin,  as  an  artist;  Alice  Cogswell,  as  a 
writer  ;  and  Ularj  T.  Peet,  as  a  poete^ 

The  following  table  gives  the  name,  location,  etc. 
of  all  tlie  instituUons  mthe  United  States  for  the 
leachiu);  of  deaf-mutes,  according  to  the  Report 
of  the  U.  B.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1874. 


Inatitutioaa  for  th«  I>eaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United  State*. 


New  York  iDiUlatioD 

Pennsylvania  InititDtion 

Kintaeky  Inititiitliui 

Ohio  Instllalion 

IUIdoIb  Inntilation 

V'trelnis  liiitltntiDa 

Induna  InilltutioD. 

Tennessee  School 

North  Carolina  Inslitution.. . 

GeorKla  loaUtntlon 

Sonth  Carolina  Inatilation. . . 

MiMouri  Aijlum 

Michigan  iDHUtution 

WiBooDain  In^tltutioD 

Bl.Mar]r'B  Inabtnlioa 


Texas  InsUtntion 

Colambia  InHUtatioa 

Alabama  InstitatloD 

CaUTomla  InaUtntlon 

St.  Bridgflt'a  InstltDtion 

Ulnnesota  Institution 

Nstlonal  Deaf.Unte  College 

Kansas  Asylum 

Inst,  for  Improved  Inatruction 

Clarke  InBtitntioa 

Uaryland  (naljtulion. 

Arkansas  I oHlitution 

Nebraska  Insliwtlon 

PillBburgh  Day  School 

Boston  Oav  School 

Whipple '»  Home  Scliool 

Bt.  Joseph'i  IdsL  for  Mates 

Weal  Tlrginla  InslitDlion 

Oregon  InetiliilJon 

Inet  tbr  Colored  Blind  A.  Desf-Mntes. , 

School  of  Artie  nlatlon 

Colorado  loalllute 


^.  8.  C. 


Bartford,  Ct. 

Sew  York  City 

Pbiladel|)hls,FB... 

Danville. Ky. 

ColnmbB*.  O 

JaokunvUlB,  HI. . . 

aiuuiton,  Ya 

Indianspolls,  Ind. , 
Knoxvifie.  Tenn . . . 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Cave  Spring,  Ga.. . 
Codar  Springs,  f 

Fnlton.Ho 

Flint,  Mich 

DelBTttn,  Wise 

BnBtlD,  W.  Y 

Baton  Bonge,  La 

ConncU  Blnin,  Iowa. . , 


Falrbault,  Minn 

tVosblnHton,  n.  C 

Diathe,  Kan 

Now  York  City 

NortbamptoD,  Hsss.. . . 

Frederick,  Md 

Utile  Rook.  Ark 

Omaha,  Neb 

Pittebnrgh,  Ps 

BoHton,  Hase 

Myitlo  River,  Ct 

Fordham.  N.  Y 

Ramney,  W,  Va 

Salenu  Ores 

'■-"'--re.Md 

.N.Y 

lo  Springs,  Col. 


Baltimore,  I 


Directors 

Corporation . 
IMrectors,.,. 

Slate 

Stale 

Stale 

Slate 

Stale 

Slate....'!!!! 
rniHtees 


ISSaTmsteeB..... 

IftSSSUte 

I%e  Trutees 

teifl  Traateei. 

IHSTNallonat.... 

ISOn  State 

18fl0  3Ut« 

1880  H.  Calb 

1862  auis, , 

ISHt  National 

ISMTnuleee. 

IBflT  AsBoeialJon... 
1887  Private , 

1867  Stale 

1868  Direc  lets  .... 

IBSOBIala. 

IBSBHonicipal.... 
IMS  School  Board. 
1889  Private 


Slate 

Tnuteee  . . 
Private  . . . 


5^,000 
325,000 
125,000 

Roa.ooo 

340,000 
lUO.DOO 
SM.OOO 
ISO.OOO 
£0,0M 
40,1)00 

ISO  .000 
335,000 
11 0,000 
48,000 


50,000 
50.000 

^00,000 
75,000 

300,000 


20.000 
17,000 
7,000 
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The  first  institution  for  the  education  of  deaf-  the  pupil,  merely  to  acquire  the  meaning  of  the 
mutes  in  the  United  States  was  opened,  as  stated  words  and  their  proper  pronunciation.  Most  of 
before,  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  April  15.,  1817,  under   the  Institutions  m  the  Unil 


the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Th.  H.  Gallaudet.  (See 
Gau,audet.J  Associated  with  him  was  Laurent 
Clerc,one  of  the  most  talented  of  Sicard's  pupils, 
who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Oallaudet  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States  after  a  visit  to 
Europe,  which  he  had  made  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  of  deaf  mute  instruction. 
At  first,  the  C-onnecticut  institution  had  only 
7  pupils,  but  accessions  during  the  year  made 


nited  States  give  more 
or  less  instruction  in  articulation,  generally  in 
special  departments.  The  Clarke  Institution,  the 
Boston  Day  School,  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction,  and  Whipple's  Home 
School  make  articulation  a  specialty.  This  mode 
of  teaching  is  especially  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  semi-inute^,  who  still  retain  some  remnant  of 
the  ahihty  to  use  spoken  language.  Experience 
has  shown  that  children  deprived  of  the  sense 


the  number  ,S3.  ( 'ongress,  soon  afterwanl,  do-  of  hearing  can  leani  by  means  of  sight  and  feel- 
nated  to  it  a  township  of  wild  land,  the  proceeds  ing,  to  distinguish  the  various  elements  of  speech. 
of  which  now  form  a  fund  of  ^339,000.  This  to  read  them  from  the  speakers  lips,  and  to 
gift  led  to  its  assuming  the  name  of  Americrni  imitate  them  in  articulation. 
Asylum.  The  New  \  ork  Asylum  was  opened  'ITie  other  methcxi,  writing  and  sign-making,  is 
in  1818.  ITie  fundamental  principles  on  which  I  substantially  taught  in  the  following  manner: 
nearly  all   the  American  institutions  are    con-  '  An  object  is  shown  to  the  jmpil.  as  for  example. 


ducted,  are  those  first  introduced  by  I)e  L'fepee, 
modified  as  shown  to  Ixj  necessary  in  ortler  to 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  language  and  an  ad- 


a  cat,  and  the  natural  sign  made  for  it,  an  out- 
line is  then  drawn  on  the  slate,  and  c-<i-t  is  writ- 
ten in  the  outline ;  the  same  sign  is  apj>lieil  to 


vancement  in  knowledge.  There  are  now  about  j  the  name  as  was  applied  to  the  object  and  the 
250  schools  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  world.  In  1850,  outline;  and  the  pupil  thus  leamB  the  won!, 
there  were  227  in  Europe,  and  23  in  America.  \  The  object  is  removed  and  the  outline  rubbe<l 
The  greater  number  in  Kiux)pe  teach  articulation  !  out;  the  same  sign  is  used  for  the  wonl  alone, 
alone  ;  while,  in  America,  more  dei)endence  is    and  the  pupil  soon  associates  it  with  the  object. 

E laced  upon  acquiring  the  ability  to  use  written  Other  objects  are  presented,  and  the  same  proc- 
inguage.  The  first  regular  sc^hool  for  deaf-mutes  ess  repeate<l.  The  color  of  the  cat  is  then  taught: 
in  Great  Britain  was  that  established  near  txiin-  '  as,  if  black,  that  is  joineil  to  the  name,  and  black 
burgh  by  Thomas  Braidwood,  and  from  this  ,  cat  is  learned ;  then  action  is  represented,  as 
liave  descended  the  i)resent  public  institutions  black  cat  eats ;  and  then  the  object  follows,  black 
for  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Great  Britain.  (See  cat  eafs  meat.  The  phrases  are  lengthened  as 
Braidwood,  and  Pket,  H.  P.)  the  pupil  proceeds,  and  short  stories  are  related 

Systems  cf  Instruction.  —  Two  methods  or  by  signs,  and  written  down  by  the  pupil,  the 
svBtems  of  teaching  are  in  use  (with  some  modi-  proper  distinctions  being  made  at  the  time,  so 
ncations)  in  nearly  all  the  institutions  in  the  I  that  the  pupil,  in  a  short  time,  is  enabled  to  use 
world.  One  is  that  of  articulation  and  lip- '  langimge  proixjrly.  An  important  feature  of 
reading  (sometimes  called  the  German  method,  this  method  is,  that  the  pupil  begins  at  once  to 
because  used  in  most  of  the  German  schools),  learn  words  which  convey  meaning,  without  the 
the  other  that  of  writiny^  or  the  sign  Uin-  !  slow  process  of  learning  the  alphabet,  the  single 
gtiage.  Both  have  their  special  advocates  ;  and  |  letters  of  which  convey  no  ideas ;  and  in  tnis 
each  it  is  claimed,  possesses  suj)erior  facilities  for    manner  the  mind  is  quickened,  and  incited  to 


educating  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  teaching  ar- 
ticulation, the  pupil  is  placed  before  the  teacher, 
who  begins  with  the  vowels,  and  requires  the 
pupil  to  watch  the  motions  he  makes  with  his 
mouth,  lips,  and  throat ;  he  places  the  pupil's 
hand  upon  his  own  throat,  so  as  to  feel  tne  dif 


redoubled  activity  by  the  knowledge  gained.  As 
this  proceeds,  the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with 
the  printed  as  well  as  the  \^Titten  characters,  and 
soon  miderstands  short  simple  phrases;  and  then 
only  a  few  months  are  required  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  understand  clearly  what  is  related  to 
ferent  movements,  and  then  imitate  them  him- 1  him.  —  See  John  Wallis,  Letter  to  Tfiomas 
self.  AV'hen  he  has  succeeiled  in  some  depve, ,  Bererley  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
the  consonants  are  introduced  and  practiced  for  (()ct.,  1098);  Joseph  Watsox,  Instruction  of  the 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  acx.'onling  to  the  ability  I  l)eaf  and  Dmnh  (Tx)ndon,  1809);  De  I'ftpfiF.. 
or  aptitude  of  the  pupil.  Simple  words  are  then  ,  La  verituble  maniere  etc.  (Paris,  1784),  English 
introiluced,  and  tlieir  meaning  illustrated  by  i  translation  (Ijondon,  1801) ;  American  Annals 
pointing  out  the  object,  action,  etc.;  and  as  prog-  of  t?ie  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Syle,  A  Summary 
ress  Ls  ma<le  in  this,  qualities  and  actions  are  '  of  the  Researches  etc.  of  H.  P.  Peet  (Wash., 
introduced.  This  course  must  be  continued,  and  !  1873);  Report  of  the  Institution  for  the  Improved 
the  lessons  rei^'fited,  till  the  pupil  can  R»ad  the  ;  Instruction  of  Deuf-Muies  (N.  Y.,  1874);  in  the 


lips  of  the  teacher,  and  communicate  his  own 
thoughts,  in  questions  and  answers.  Heading 
must  then  be  taught ;  and  the  knowledge  of  Ian 


ApiKiudix  to  which  will  be  found  a  statement 
uf  the  method  of  t^'acliing  articulation  and  lip- 
reading;  Aiuiunl  Rej>orfs  of  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
guage  alpcwly  acquinnl  aids  the  pu[nl  in  under-  i  sioner  o/"  Kilucaliou  for  1871,  -2,  -3,  — i. 
standing  what  he  reads.  It  will  Ixr  ap^Kirent  \  DEBATING  is  often  employed  as  an  ex- 
that  this  is  a  \Vork  retjuiring  much  time  and  ercise  in  scliools  for  young  men  (and  sometimes 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of    in  those  for  the  other  sex),  in  order  to  afibid  a 
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means  for  practice  in  extemporaneoua  speaking, 
and  an  incentive  to  the  study  and  investigation 
of  subjects  of  scholastic  or  general  interest. 
When  so  used,  it  should  be  carefully  regulated, 
both  as  to  the  questions  selected  for  discu^on  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  debates  are  conducted. 
The  usual  rules  of  debate  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced, and  the  participants  confined  to  the  ex- 
act subject  considered,  and  required  to  use  lan- 
guage of  undoubted  propriety.  The  rules  of 
parliamentary  debate  may  be  made  a  subject  of 
formal  study  auxiliary  to  the  practice  of  debat- 
ing, and,  in  this  way,  the  students  partly  pre- 
pared for  public  life.  The  debuting  societies  con- 
nected witn  colleges  have  usually  been  considered 
a  very  important  source  of  practical  culture; 
"They  are,"  says  McElligott,  "capable  of  splendid 
service  in  the  course  of  education;  and  not  only 
splendid,  but  petniliar;  a  service,  in  fact,  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  sufficient  sub- 
stitute. Their  appropriate  sphere,  morever, 
seems  to  be  in  connection  with  collt^iate  institu- 
tions. There,  at  all  events,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  them  the  best  possible  results;  for 
there  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  wise  and 
constant  supervision."  —  See  MoEijjgott,  The 
American  Debater  (N.  Y.,  1855);  and  Debating ^ 
a  Means  of  Edttcational  Discipline^  in  Bar- 
nard's Journal  of  Education,  vol.  ill. 

DECIMAL  XOTATIOX,  the  ordinary 
method  of  expressing  numbers  on  a  scale  of  ten, 
ten  units  of  any  order  beingequal  to  one  unit 
of  the  next  higher  order.  The  first  lessons  in 
arithmetic  should  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea 
of  the  principle  of  this  notation.  This  can  be 
done  by  means  of  the  numeral  frame  (q.  v.). 

DECLAMATION,  or  the  formal  deliveiy 
of  set  speeches  or  of  memorized  pieces  of  ora- 
tory, is  a  school  exercise  of  considerable  im- 
portance, when  conducted  in  a  proper  manner 
and  with  a  due  resard  to  its  special  uses  and 
limitations.  The  objects  chiefly  to  be  gained  by 
exercises  of  this  kind  are  the  following :  (1)  The 
training  and  culture  of  the  voice ;  (2)  Practice 
in  elocution ;  (3)  The  habit  of  speaking  in  pub- 
lic with  confidence,  ease,  and  grace ;  (4)  The 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  public  speaking;  (5)  An 
improvement  of  the  pupils'  style  of  composition. 
In  the  education  of  Iwys  and  young  men  partic- 
ularly, these  are  all  pomts  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  ability  to  speak  effectively  in 
public  is  of  great  value  in  all  civilized  commu- 
nities. The  practice  of  declamation  may,  how- 
ever, be  carrial  too  far,  and  may  thus  engender 
an  artificial  style,  and  a  taste  for  mere  verbal 
and  elocutionary  dis[)lay,  without  sufficient  re- 
ganl  to  the  sentiment  expressed  or  to  the  occasion 
of  their  utterance.  Indeed,  it  lias  lieen  held  by 
some  that  those  who  have  excelled  as  declaimers 
in  school,  liave  rarely  l)ecome  effective  speakers 
in  after  life ;  but,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  has  re- 
sulted rather  from  the  abuse  of  the  exercise  than 
from  its  legitimate  use.  Then^  can  be  no  doubt 
that  long  practice  in  declaiming  exclusively 
memorized  pieces  nifiy  produce  a  habit  tliat  is 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of 


the  power  of  extemporaneous  speaking;  and, 
consequently,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  instruc- 
tion tnere  is  need  of  resorting  to  exercises  in  off- 
hand speaking  in  order  to  correct  this  tendency. 
In  declamation,  as  in  composition,  the  young  and 
uncultured  mind  is  prone  to  extravagance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  ornament.  ^Fhose  forms 
of  expression  and  modes  of  delivery  that  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  higher  regions  of  thought  and 
emotion  are  very  apt  to  be  brought  in  on  occasions 
when  their  inaptness  makes  them  ridiculous.  As 
in  composition,  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  manner ;  so  in  declamation,  he  should  be 
kept  from  the  higher  flights,  except  in  special 
subjects,  and  be  trained  to  moderation  and  self- 
restraint  both  in  voice  and  action. 

The  following  points  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  giving  elementary  instruction  in 
declamation:  (1)  The  piece  to  be  declaimed 
should  be  well  studied,  not  only  in  its  language, 
but  in  regard  to  the  thoughts,  emotions,  reason- 
ing, etc.  which  it  may  involve,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  originally  spoken,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  speaker ;  (2)  Minute 
rudimentary  criticism  should  be  rendered  unnec- 
essary by  sufficient  preliminary  training  in 
enunciation  and  other  ac|)artments  of  elocution, 
as  well  as  in  the  use  of  gesticulation ;  (3)  The 
various  kinds  of  gestures  having  been  taught,  the 
pupil  should  be  Slowed  great  freedom  in  respect 
to  their  use ;  (4)  The  spirit,  and  not  simply  the 
form,  should  be  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  in- 
struction ;  and  no  piece  should  be  assigned  to  a 
pupil  to  speak  which  is  beyond  his  capacity  to 
unaerstana  and  appreciate.  The  pupils  of  the 
common  schools  are  generally  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  receive  theoretical  instruction  in  rhe- 
torical delivery ;  but  this  should  find  a  place  in 
the  course  of  instruction  of  colleges,  academies, 
and  schools  of  a  higher  grade  in  general.  Even 
the  pupils  of  elementary  schools,  however,  may 
be  benefited  by  appropriate  exercises  in  recita- 
tion and  declamation  :  thus,  the  speaking  of 
easy  and  interesting  dialogues  by  two  or  more 
children  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  methods 
to  impart  to  young  pupils  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  rules  of  declamation,  besides 
cultivating  a  natural  style  of  speaking. 

DEFINITIONS,  a  branch  of  elementary 
education,  generally  used  to  designate  instruction 
in  the  meaning  of  words.  The  operations  of  a 
child's  mind  naturally  lead  to  a  Knowledge  of 
words  as  representatives  of  ideas ;  and,  at  quite 
an  early  age,  a  child  acquires  a  very  extensive 
vocabulary  of  terms  and  the  ability  to  apply 
them  properly,  since  they  are  learned  not  by 
fonnal  statement  or  definition,  but  by  hearing 
them  used,  and  by  subsequent  practice  in  using 
them  in  connection  with  the  actual  objects  or 
conceptions  which  they  represent.  In  this  way, 
the  words  which  young  children  leani  make  but 
little  impression  upon  their  minds  as  words  ;  but 
they  are  so  intimately  associatetl  with  the  objects, 
actions,  and  qualities  which  they  represent,  that 
they  convey  to  the  mind  the  same  ideas  as  the 
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objects,  actions,  etc.  themselves.  The  school  ex- 
ercises or  lessons  designed  to  increase  the  child's 
Tocabulary,  or  to  teach  the  meaning  of  words 
found  in  books,  often  disregard  this  natural 
method  of  acquisition,  and  attempt  to  teach  the 
meaning  of  individual  wonis  by  means  of  their 
approximate  synonyms,  without  any  regard  to 
t£eir  application,  or  use  in  phrases  and  sentences. 
Without  an  embodiment  of  words  in  actual 
speech,  the  recitation  of  formal  definitions  is  of 
no  use.  After  sufficient  illustration  of  this  kind, 
the  pupil  should  be  required  to  tell,  in  his  own 
language,  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question, 
which  the  teacher  can  then  correct.  No  exercise 
in  synonyms  is  of  any  value,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  injurious,  until  the  meaning  of 
words  has  been  thus  explained.  In  oral  lessons 
in  definitions  to  classes,  one  pupil  may  be  re- 
quired to  use  the  given  word  in  a  phraae  or  sen- 
tence, another  to  explain  its  meaning,  and  an- 
other to  give  a  brief  definition  by  a  synonymous 
phrase  or  wonl.  Very  simple  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  already  known  to  the  child,  should 
not  be  given  for  formal  definition;  since  properly 
to  define  such  words,  requires  a  nice  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  language,  and  a  minuteness  of 
analysis  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  young  child. 
A  full  exercise  of  this  kind  should  comprise  the 
following:  (Ij  To  pronounce  it ;  (2)  To  use  it  in 
the  construction  of  a  phrase  or  a  sentence;  (3)  To 
define  it ;  (4)  To  write  a  sentence  illustratmg  its 
meaning  and  use.  [A  written  exercise  for  the 
whole  dass,  each  pupil  writing  a  different  sen- 
tence.] Instruction  m  the  derivation  of  words 
and  the  meaning  of  the  common  prefixes  and 
suffixes  should  be  commenced  at  an  early  stage. 
(See  Etymology.) 

Ever^  subject  of  instruction  has  its  definitions, 
or  precise  statements  of  elementary  truths,  con- 
stituting the  basis  of  the  science ;  and  it  is  an 
important  consideration  as  to  the  proper  time 
and  method  of  teaching  them.  The  teacher  is 
very  apt  to  er^  in  requiring  them  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  before  the  mind  has  been  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  elementary  ideas 
which  they  involve.  In  Hbio  to  Teach  (N.  Y., 
1873),  we  find  this  quite  fully  and  emphatically 
expressed :  "  One  of  the  most  serious  abuses  to 
which  the  emplojonent  of  elementary  text-books 
is  liable,  is  the  practice  of  requiring  the  pupil  to 
commit  to  memory,  verbatim,  all  the  dennitions 
of  a  subject  before  teaching  the  subject  itself,  so 
as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  things  defined.  It  is,  of  course,  most 
logical  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  a  subject  to 
place  the  definitions  first,  and  the  reasoning  based 
upon  them  afterward ;  but  this  m  not  the  order 
of  investigation.  The  definitions  are  the  results 
of  an  induction  based  upon  the  facts  obtained 
by  observation ;  they  are  generalizations  of  those 
facts,  and  are  unintelligible  to  those  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  facts  themselves.  Thus  the 
order  of  investigation  m  inductive;  the  treatment 
is  deductive,  and  in  elementary  teaching  the 
method  should  conform  rather  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter.    Give  the  pupil  accurate  and 


'  vivid  conceptions  of  the  facts,  encourage  him  to 
observe  the  phenomena — to  collect  an  experience 
of  his  own  ;  tell  him,  or  let  him  learn  from  the 
book,  what  has  been  discovered  by  the  experience 
of  others;  and  when  the  facts  thus  obtained 
form  a  sufficient  ^undwork,  lead  his  mind  to 
the  proper  induction,  after  which  the  definition, 
principle,  or  rule,  based  upon  it,  comes  naturally, 
and  will  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  defini- 
tions thus  taught  should  be  brief  and  accurate  in 
language,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  verbatim;  for  great  skill  is 
required  to  construct  a  good  definition,  and  it  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  scholar  and  thinker 
to  have  his  mind  well  stored  with  these  land- 
marks and  guide-posts  of  knowledge."  The 
distinction  between  the  description  and  the  de- 
finition of  a  thing  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
teacher.  The  former  may  include  a  statement 
of  all  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  object 
described ;  the  latter  should  include  what,  being 
peculiar  to  the  object,  distinguishes  it  from  afi 
other  objects  of  the  same  kind.  At  first,  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  rather  by  descriptions 
than  definitions;  for  the  latter,  while  forming 
necessary  standards  of  judgment  for  the  mind, 
generally  do  not  give,  of  themselves,  complete 
ideas  of  the  things  defined. 

DEGJfiBANDO.     See  G^rando. 

DEGREES  are  titles  of  rank  conferred  upon 
students  in  colleges  and  universities,  as  evidence 
of  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  upon  learned  men  as  a  testimony  of  their 
literary  merits.  At  first,  the  terms  master 
and  docto7'  were  applied  indifferently  to  any 
person  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  imiversity.  In 
process  of  time,  the  term  m<t8ter  was  restricted 
to  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  term 
doctor  to  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  When 
regulations  were  established  to  prevent  unquali- 
fied persons  from  teaching,  and  an  initiatoiy 
stage  of  discipli.ie  was  prescribed,  these  terms 
be<^me  significant  of  a  certain  rank,  and  of  the 
possession  of  certain  powers,  and  were  called 
cfradus, — steps  or  degrees.  The  passing  of  the 
initiatory  stage,  said  to  have  been  first  instituted 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (1227—1241),  conferred 
in  any  of  the  four  faculties  the  title  of  bachelor 
(baccaiaureus)f  and  an  additional  course  of  dis- 
cipline and  examination  was  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  that  of  nutster  or  doctor.  A  degree 
intermediate  between  bachelor  and  doctor  was 
that  of  licentiate.  This  is  no  longer  in  use  in 
England,  except  in  Cambridge,  as  a  degree  of 
medicine.  In  Uermany  the  degree  of  Licentiat 
now  exists  only  in  the  theological  faculty.  The 
title  of  Master  of  Arts  originally  implied  the 
right,  and  even  the  duty,  of  publicly  teaching 
some  of  the  branches  included  in  the  faculty 
of  arts;  but  this  custom  has  now  faUen  into 
general  disuse.  The  title  of  doctor  seems  to 
have  been  conferred,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
12th  century,  at  the  university  of  Bologna ;  and 
the  ceremonial  of  investiture  was  (£rawn  up 
by  the  learned  Imerius.  The  university  of 
Paris  almost  immediately  followed  in  the  foot- 
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steps  of  Bologna,  the  first  leoeption  of  doctors 
having  taken  place  in  the  year  1145,  in  favor 
of  Peter  Lombard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porree, 
the  greatest  theologians  of  the  day.  At  a  later 
period,  the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  confer 
upon  the  universities  the  right  of  appointing 
doctors  of  law  by  their  authority  and  in  their 
name.  The  example  of  the  emperors  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  popes,  who  conferred 
tne  same  right  in  reference  to  the  canon  law. 
In  England,  tlie  degree  of  doctor  was  not  given 
until  the  time  of  King  John  (1207).  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  con- 
ferred, in  some  countries,  great  privileges ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  title  was  requisite  for  some 
of  the  higher  officers  in  church  and  state.  In 
most  civilized  countries,  the  acquisition  of  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  still  required  pre- 
vious to  an  authorization,  by  the  state  govern- 
ment, of  mcnlical  practice.  The  titles  Doctor  of 
Theology  and  Doctor  of  Law.  or  of  l^ws,  have 
stUl  to  be  acquiral  by  professors  of  these  branches 
of  learning  in  universities  and  colleges  ;  but  they 
are  al-jo  conferred  hmorls  causa  upon  distin- 
guished theologians,  jurists,  and  statesmen.  In 
the  L^nited  States,  the  conferring  of  dwprees  is 
carried  to  an  extent  which  was  fonuerly  unknown. 
While  in  Germany  there  are  only  about  twenty 
universities  which  have  the  ri^ht  to  confer  de- 
grees, and  in  England  a  still  smaller  number,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  more  than  300  chartered 
colleges  which  are  entitled  to  this  right;  and 
they  generally  make  a  very  liberal  use  of  it  at 
the  annual  commencement.  All  the  graduates  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachek>r  of  Arts,  and  after  three  years 
standing  have  the  title  of  Master  of  Arts  con- 
ferred upon  them,  llie  former  is  made  con- 
tingent in  t^e  United  States  as  well  as  in 
England,  upon  the  result  of  a  previous  ex- 
amination; but  the  latter  is  conferred,  in  due 
<x>ur8e  of  time,  witliout  anv  further  require- 
ments. In  Germany,  the  title  Master  of  Arts 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  philosophical 
faculty,  which  corresponds  to  the  faculty  of 
arts  in  the  United  States,  confers,  instead  of 
it,  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  new  degrees  have  been  cre- 
ated. The  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Music  is  given 
in  England,  the  United  States,  and  Germany. 
Women  have  been,  until  very  recently,  the  re-  ■ 
•dfuents  of  academic  degrees  in  only  very  excep- 
tional cases ;  but,  with  the  progress  of  the  supe- 
rior education  of  females,  and  the  admission  of 
women  to  some  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, all  the  degrees  which  have  so  long  been  the 
monopoly  of  the  one  sex,  begin  to  be  accessible 
to  both.  (See  Co-kduoation  of  the  Skxfs.) 
The  annual  reports  of  the  U.  S.  (Commissioner 
ol  Education  anord  complete  statistics  of  all  the 
degrees  conferred  each  year  by  American  col- 
lei^,  universities,  and  schools.  Below  is  given 
a  list  of  the  various  degrees  which  were  conferred 
in  1874,  with  the  usual  abbreviations  employed 
to  designate  them. 


The  colleges  for  females  confer,  in  the  place  of 
the  titie  Bachelor  (of  Letters,  of  Arts,  of  liberal 
Arts),  the  titie  Graduate,  though  they  retain  the 
abbreviations  L.  B.,  A.  B.,  and  B.  L.  A. 

A.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A.  L.,  Laureate  of  Arts. 

A.  M.,  Master  of  Arts. 

A.  S.,  Sister  of  Arts. 

B.  A.,  Bachelor  of  Agricultare. 

B.  Arch.,  Bachelor  of  Architectore. 
B.  C.  E..  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
B.  L.  A.,  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Arts. 

B.  M.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering. 

C.  E.,  Civil  flngineer. 

C.  &  M.  E.,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

D.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

D.  C.  L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  L<aws. 

I).  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

D.  J).  M.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicina* 

D.  E.,  Dynamic  Engineer. 

D.  Sc.,  Doctor  of  Science. 

L.  B.,  Bachelor  of  letters. 

XiL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  I^ws. 

LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Ij^iwb. 

L.  Sc.  Laureate  of  Science. 

M.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Medicme. 

M.  D.  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

M.  E.,  Milling  Engineer. 

M.  E.  L.,  Mistress  of  English  Uteratore* 

M.  Ij.  a.,  Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts. 

M.  L.  L.,  Mistress  of  Liberal  Learning. 

M.  Sc,  Mistress  of  Science. 

Mis.  Mus.,  Mistress  of  Miiruc. 

Mus.  B.,  Bachelor  ol  Music. 

Mus.  D.,  Doctor  of  Music. 

Ph.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 

Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Sc.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Sc.  M.,  Master  of  Science. 

S.  T.  D.,  Sacrae  Theologiae  Doctor, 

As  the  titie  Doctor  of  Medicine,  when  con- 
ferred by  a  medical  faculty,  alone  entities  its 
holder  in  some  countries  to  practice,  attempts 
have,  in  many  cases,  been  maae  by  incompetent 
persons  to  purchase  it,  and  by  dishonest  persons 
to  make  money  by  selling  it.  The  greatest  noto- 
riety, in  this  respect,  has  been  gained  by  a  ao- 
called  faculty  of  medicine  in  Pennsylvania,  whidi 
carried  on  the  sale  of  the  titie  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  for  a  considerable  time,  not  only  in  tlie 
United  States,  but  all  over  Europe,  until  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  put  a  stop  to  tiiis 
nefarious  business.  In  Germany,  an  article  by 
the  historian  I'heodor  Mommsen  (in  Preussische 
JaJirhiLclier  xxxvii.  1.)  seveitily  censured  several 
of  the  universities  of  the  minor  states  for  pro- 
moting absent  candidates  who  had  merely  sent 
in  a  written  dissertation,  and  prostituting  tibe 
honor  of  German  science  for  mercenary  purposeSi 
The  article  produced  a  profound  impression,  and, 
early  in  1876,  induced  all  the  incnminated  uni* 
yersities  to  abolish  the  pranwtionea  in  absentia. 

Many  writers,  in  modem  times,  have  main- 
tained, that  ''  degrees  have  always  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  utterly  worthless."  Amons  those 
who  severely  censured  the  way  in  which  degrees 
formerly  were  and,  in  general,  still  are  conferred, 
was  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  WeaUh  of  No- 
Uotis.  llie  same  writer  more  fully  develops  his 
views  in  a  letter  on  Dr.  Cullen,  which  is  given  in 
Dr.  McGidloch's  edition  of  that  work.  He  con- 
tends that  the  value  of  a  degree  must  always  de- 
pend on  the  disinterested  character  of  the  parties 
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who  confer  it,  and  that,  therefore,  the  system 
hitherto  pursued  in  universities  of  having  aca- 
demical distinctions  awarded  by  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  candidates  to  receive 
them,  must  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  inadequate 
test  of  literary  or  scientific  merit.  A  change  in 
this  system  was  inaugurated  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  London  University  (q.  v.),  in  which 
the  right  of  conferring  degrees  is  vested  in  a  board 
from  which  the  professors  are  excluded.  In  (.ier- 
many,  a  different  reform  has  been  proposed  by 
Prof.  Mommsen  of  Berlin,  who,  after  severely 
denouncing  the  abuses  existing  in  some  of  the 
Genuan  universities,  urges  m  another  essay 
(Preussisch4i  Jahrb'ucher,  April  18TG)  the  estab- 
lishment of  strict  uniformity  in  the  conferring 
of  academical  degrees.  The  universities  favor- 
able to  reform  are  called  utKm  to  unite,  and  to 
request  the  governments  either  to  recognize  ex- 
clusively the  degrees  conferred  by  universities 
belonging  to  the  union,  or  to  abolish  entirely  the 
institution  of  academic  degrees.  In  Franc»e,  the 
right  of  conferring  degret«  was  one  of  the  most 
hotly  contested  points  of  the  new  law  on  superior 
education,  adopted  by  the  national  assembly  in 
187.1.  This  law  abolishes  the  monoiwly  of  the 
state  faculties  in  conferring  degrees,  and  gives  the 
right  possessed  by  state  faculties  also  to  special 
juries  consisting  of  professors  partly  of  the  state 
faculties,  and  partly  of  the  free  faculties  author- 
ized by  the  new  law. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  having  an  area 
of  2,120  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in  1870,  of 
125,015,  of  whom  102.221  were  whites,  and 
22,794,  colored  persons. 

Eduattional  History. — The  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  contained  a  pjneral  provision 
for  the  encouragement  of  education;  but,  through 
want  of  s[)ecific  enactments  on  the  i>art  of  the 
legislature,  it  was  for  a  long  time  of  little  prac- 
tical value.  In  1813,  the  secretary  of  state, 
Willard  Hall,  suggested  to  the  legislature  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  ^ucation ;  but  no  immediate 
action  was  taken.  In  1829,  a  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  free  schools  was  passed, 
embodying  substantially  the  views  suggested  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  has  always  been  re- 

firded  as  the  founder  of  the  present  system, 
he  law  then  enacted  has  remained,  in  all  essen- 
tial resfMicts.  the  school  law  of  the  state  to  the 
present  day,  slight  modifications  only  having 
rx'en  made  fn)ui  time  to  time.  The  constitution 
of  the  .state,  franicd  in  18.31,  det'hiros  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  l«*gi.shiture  to  pn>vide  for  *'  establish- 
ing sc^hools.  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences.'' 
In  lH,S7,the  s<rh()ol  fund  of  the  state,  establisheil 
in  1790.  was  increa.se<l  by  the  arldition  of  the 
income  of  the  Uniteil  States  surplus  revenue 
fund.  Up  to  1852,  the  counties  wore  divided 
into  school-districts,  to  each  of  which  full  ix)wer  , 
was  granted  to  establish  a  school  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  its  pleasure.  In  1H">2,  the  school  law 
was  reviseci  by  the  lcgi.slature,  but  was  not 
materially  changed.  Educational  interests  were 
left  to  the  voters  in  each  school-district,  their. 


action  consisting  in  holding  an  annual  meeting, 
at  which  any  number  of  voters  constituted  a 
quorum.  Their  business  was  to  elect  a  school 
committee,  consisting  of  a  clerk  and  two  com- 
missioners, and  to  decide,  by  a  majority  vote, 
what  sum  should  be  raised  for  a  school-house,  or 
a  free  school.  The  same  year,  an  act  was  paseed 
by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubhc 
schools  in  Wilmington,  which,  by  this  act,  be- 
came permanently  separated  from  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state.  In  1855,  the  prop- 
erty of  colored  people  in  Wilmington  was  ex- 
empted from  taxation  for  school  purposes.  In 
18G1 ,  a  free-school  act  was  passed,  which  author- 
ized the  levy  of  a  yearly  tax  in  each  district  of 
the  state.  \ly  an  act  j)assed  March  25..  1875, 
the  school  system  was  remodeled,  and,  in  its  gen- 
eral features,  assimilated  to  that  existing  in 
most  of  the  other  states.  The  first  state  super- 
intendent appointed  was  James  II.  Groves,  in 
1875. 

School  System. — The  state  hoard  of  eduoUiofi 
consists  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  auditor,  the 
president  of  Delaware  College,  and  the  state 
superintendent  of  free  schools.  It  holds  an  an- 
nual meeting  at  which  the  president  of  Delaware 
College  acts  as  chairman,  and  the  auditor,  as 
secretary.  It  designates  what  text-books  sliall 
be  used  in  the  schools,  settles  all  controversies 
between  the  state  superintendent  and  the  school 
commissioners  on  the  one  hand,  and  subordinate 
officers  on  the  other,  and  issues  uniform  blanks 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  llie  state  super intendetit 
is  appointed  annually  by  the  governor.  He 
visits  each  school  once  a  year,  examines  and 
liceiLses  teachers,  keeps  a  full  and  accurate 
record  of  the  schools,  their  condition,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  them,  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  discipline, 
and  all  other  matters  necessary  to  the  making  of 
an  annual  report  to  the  governor.  County 
superintendents,  one  for  each  county,  are  ap- 
TKjinted  annually  by  the  governor,  their  duties 
iDcing.  to  correspond  with  school  committees  and 
teachers,  "to  aid  them  with  advice,  to  supply 
proper  forms,  to  collect  information,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  general  assembly  the  state  of  the 
districts,  and  such  matters  as  they  shall  deem 
proper."  Three  school  cammitteemen  are  elected 
m  each  of  the  districts,  one  each  year,  the  term 
of  office  being  three  years.  Their  duties  are, 
to  assess  and  levy  the  annual  school  tax,  to 
select  the  sites  for  s(thool  buildings,  to  build 
school-hous(^,  to  supply  furniture  and  fuel,  to 
employ  teachers,  and  to  see  that  the  schools  are 
kept  open  as  lung  a*?  the  funds  will  jiermit.  The 
school  connnittee  levies  in  each  district  of  New- 
castle Go.  SI 00  for  the  support  of  the  schools; 
of  Kent  Co.  350  ;  and  of  Sussex  Co.  1^30,  the 
maximum  ailditionai  amount  in  each  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1 8(>1 ,  ^00  for  general  school 
puri)Oses,  and  8500  for  the  building  and  repjiir 
of  sc!hool-houses.  The  schools  are  open  to  all  white 
children  over  five  years  of  age.  In  1875.  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  education  of  colored  chil- 
dren, by  the  taxation  of  colored  citizens,  and  the 
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establishment  of  separate  schools,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  taxation,  by  the  Delaware  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Education  of  CHored  People.  The 
permanent  school  fund,  which  consists  of  the 
share  of  the  state  in  the  surplus  revenue  distrib- 
uted by  the  general  government  among  the  sev- 
eral states,  the  proceeds  arising  from  marriage 
and  tavern  licenses,  and  from  various  other 
sources,  has  yielded  for  several  years  an  aimual 
income  of  about  $30,000. 

Education  nl  Condition,  —  The  number  of 
schools  reported  by  the  superintendent  in  1875, 
was  3G9.    The  school  revenue  was  as  follows: 


From  local  taxation . . 
"     permanent  fund. 


$ir>0,733.08 
.     33,001.37 


Total $102,73r).0:) 

The  expenditure  per  capita  of  average  attend- 
ance was  $9.64.  The  school  statistics  show  the 
foUowiug : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled » 19,8f*l 

*•       **  teachers  employed 430 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $2R.2  » 

Normal  Instruction. — Special  training  is  given 
to  teachers  in  the  Wilmington  Nornwu  School, 
and  at  Delaware  College,  Newark,  in  which  a 
course  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose.  The 
graduates  of  the  former  find  employment  prin- 
cipally in  the  schools  of  the  city.  It  employs 
3  teachers,  and  holds  its  sessions  in  the  evening, 
and  on  Saturdays.  The  course  provided  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  Delaware  ("ollege,  by  act 
of  the  legislature,  in  1873,  is  open,  free  of  charge, 
to  10  students  from  each  county,  who  shall  bind 
themselves  to  teach,  after  graduation,  not  less 
than  one  year  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  this 
course  is  3  years.  The  branches  pursued  are  those 
included  in  the  hterary  course  of  the  college,  ex- 
cept Latin  and  modern  languages,  with  special 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching.  (Candidates 
for  admission  to  this  course  are  appointed  by  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  They  must  be  not 
less  than  16  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  average  proficiency  in  F^nglish  studies. 
Diplomas  are  granted  at  the  end  of  the  3  years' 
course ;  while,  for  one  year  or  more,  but  less 
than  3  years,  certificates  arc  given  indicative  of 
the  proficiency  acquired.  The  Delaware  State 
Normal  University,  at  Wilmington,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an 
advanced  course  to  teachers.  It  was  authorized 
to  confer  all  degrees  customary  with  universities, 
and  to  grant  mplomas.  The  special  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  School  Teaching  was  conferrable 
upon  such  students  in  the  noniial  department  i\», 
upon  examination,  were  found  qualified,  and 
the  degree  of  Master  of  School  Teaching  upon 
such  as  had  been  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
for  3  years  after  graduation.  In  1871,  however, 
the  charter  of  the  university  was  roi^eahxl,  but 
the  students  hehl  a  meetincr  shortlv  after,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  institution 
without  state  aid.  It  is  divided  into  4  deimrt- 
ments  :  a  primary  school,  a  select  school,  a  me- 
chanical and  commercial  school,  and  a  liigh  and 


normal  school. — Teachers*  InstUtUes  have  been 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington. The  new  law,  however,  requires  the 
state  superintendent  to  hold  one  annually  in  each 
county  for  three  days,  aU  the  teachers  of  the 
comity  being  required  to  attend.  The  Delaware 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in 
Wilmington,  in  December,  1875. 

Secondary  Instruction. — Graded  schools  exist 
in  nearly  all  of  the  large  towns  of  the  state ;  and, 
in  the  city  of  W'ilmington  all  of  the  schools  are 
of  this  character.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
latter  requires  3  years.  The  branches  taught  are 
those  usually  pursued  in  high  schools,  Latin  and 
(jlerman  having  been  added  to  the  studies  of  the 
course,  in  1873,  though  the  study  of  them  is  op- 
tional. (jSraded  schools,  also,  are  in  existence  m 
Dover,  Smyrna.  Frederica,  Milford,  (ieoi^town, 
and  Milton.  Between  35  and  40  private,  paro- 
chial, and  charity  schools  and  academies  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  state,  many  of  which  af- 
ford instruction  usually  classed  as  secondary. 

Sujjerior  Instruction. —  1'he  only  institution 
which  affords  opportmiities  to  males  for  a  higher 
education  is  the  Delaware  College  (q.  v.),  at 
Newark.  The  Wesleyan  Female  C'ollege,  at 
Wilmington,  was  organized  in  1839.  It  has  two 
regular  courses  of  study,  of  4  years  each,  a  pre-' 
paratory  and  a  collegiate,  besides  jiartial  courses 
for  special  purposes.  It  has  a  library  of  3,600 
volumes,  and,  in  1873,  reported  8  professors  and 
instructors,  and  137  students. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction. — The 
agricultural  department  of  Delaware  College 
furnishes  instruction  to  such  students  as  intend 
to  deVote  themselves  to  the  business  of  agricult- 
ure, while  they,  at  the  same,  time  attend  to  the 
studies  that  constitute  a  liberal  education.  The 
grant  of  90,000  acres,  made  by  Congress  to  the 
state  for  the  founding  of  an  a^cultural  college, 
has  been  given  to  this  institution.  It  provides  a 
scientific  and  an  agricultural  course,  admission 
to  which  is  granted  to  students  of  good  moral 
character  who  are  14  years  of  age,  and  who  suc- 
cessfully pass  an  examination  in  geography,  arith- 
metic, the  elements  of  algebra,  English  grammar, 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  "such  branches 
as  form  the  basis  of  a  complete  English  educa- 
tion." The  time  required  for  the  completion  of 
each  course  is  3  years,  the  instruction  in  the  agri- 
cultural department  being  supplemented  by 
practical  exercise  in  farming,  gardening,  and  the 
work  of  the  nursery.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  is  conferred  by  the  scientific  depart- 
ment; that  of  (graduate  in  Agriculture,  by  the 
agricultural  deimrtment.  In  1872,  the  admissiijn 
of  females  to  the  college  chisses  was  authorized, 
the  conditions  of  admission  being  the  same  tin  in 
the  case  of  males.  The  result  is  said  to  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  No  special  provision  is 
made  bv  the  state  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind  or  the  imbecile;  each  county 
caring  for  its  own,  or  the  state  bearing  the  ex- 
pense of  their  care  in  the  institutions  six-K^ially 
provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  neighboring 
state,  Pennsylvania. 
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DELAWARE  COLLEGE,  at  Newark, 
Del.,  was  chartered  in  18G7  and  opened  in 
1870.  It  includes  the  state  a^cultural  coU^e, 
established  by  the  congresBionm  land  grant.  The 
value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  and  api)aratus  is 
$50,000;  the  amount  of  its  productive  funds, 
$83,000 ;  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  libraries. 
6,000.  The  farm  of  the  professor  of  agriculture, 
embracing  about  70  acres  of  well-improved  land 
adjoining  Newark,  is  used  as  an  experimental 
fann.  Agricultural  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  defraying  a  part  of  their  expenses  by 
labor.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  institution  is 
$24  for  the  first  term  of  the  year,  $18  for  the 
second,  anl  $28  for  the  third.  Each  county  in 
the  state  is  entitled,  by  a  law  passed  in  18()9,  to 
have  ten  students  eilucated  at  the  college  free  of 
charge  for  tuition.  'ITie  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  vested  with  authority  to  make  these 
appointments,  each  member  having  the  right  to 
make  one  nomination. 

In  1872,  the  trustees  authorized  the  admission 
of  females  to  the  college  classes  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  male  students.  Inhere  arc  four 
courses :  the  clftasicftljOf  four  years,  leading  to  tlie 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  the  scientific,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  of  three  years,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  the  literart/, 
of  three  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Literature;  and  the  yiormtd,  of  three  years. 
Those  not  desiring  to  take  any  one  of  the  regular 
courses  may  pursue  selected  studies.  The  lit- 
erary course  is  similar  to  the  classical,  but  omits 
the  higher  mathematics,  and  substitutes  one  of 
the  modem  languages  for  Greek.  It  is  specially 
designed  for  female  students,  but  may  be  pursued 
by  ^1  such  as  prefer  it  to  any  one  of  the  other 
courses.  The  course  of  study  in  the  normal  de- 
partment embraces  all  those  branches  of  learn- 
ing which  are  included  in  the  literary  course, 
with  the  exception  of  [jatin  and  the  modern 
languages,  for  which  is  substituted  instruction  in 
the  nigher  essentials  of  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  best  and  most  approved  methods 
of  teaching.  Students  who  obligate  themselves  to 
teach  in  the  free  schools  of  the  state  for  not  less 
than  one  year  receive  tuition  free.  In  1 874 — ;">, 
there  were  8  instructors  and  54  students  in  Dela- 
ware College.  At  the  commencement  in  1875, 12 
degrees  were  conferred ;  namely,  A.  B.,  3  ;  Ph. 
B.,  4 ;  B.  L.,  5.  William  H.  PurneU,  LL.  D.,  is 
(1870)  the  president. 

DELPHIN  CLASStbS,  an  edition  of  the 
latin  classics  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin 
(in  iisum  Delphini)  by  order  of  Louis  XTV., 
under  the  editorship  of  Bossuet  and  Iluet,  tu- 
tors to  the  dauphin.  ITie  compilers,  39  in  num- 
ber, were  selected  by  Huet  from  the  best  scholars 
of  the  time.  The  plan  of  the  work  comprises 
a  continuous  gloss  in  the  margin,  and  copious 
foot-notes,  explaining  the  text.  The  diflPerent 
works  are  edited  with  very  unequal  merit ;  and, 
as  a  whole,  the  series  has  ceased  to  have  any 
special  value  in  comparison  with  more  recent 
and  more  accurate  editions.  —  See  Hallam, 
Literalia^  qf  Eurajye^  vol.  ii. 


DENISOK  T7NIVEBSITT,  at  GranviDe, 
Ohio,  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists,  was 
founded  in  1831.  The  buildings,  three  in  num- 
ber, are  situated  on  a  hill,  north  of  the  town,  less 
than  600  yards  from  the  public  square,  the  site 
containing  24  acres,  nearly  half  of  whidi  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  grove  of  old  forest  trees,  llie  uni- 
versity and  society  libraries  contain  about  11,000 
volumes.  The  cabinet  contains  a  good  collection 
of  shells,  and  of  specimens  in  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, zoology,  and  archaK)logy.  The  value  of  its 
grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  is  $90,000;  the 
amount  of  its  productive  nmds,  $190,000.  The 
university  comprises  a  preparatory  department 
and  a  collegiate  department,  the  latter  naving  a 
classical  course  of  four  years,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a  scientific  course 
of  three  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  college  is 
$13  for  the  fall  term,  and  $10.50  each  for  the 
wint<ir  and  spring  terms ;  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment, it  IS  $10  and  $7  respectively.  Students 
for  the  ministry  may  be  received  as  beneficiaries 
of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Ixlucational  Society,  which 
supplies  them  with  from  $80  to  $150  per  annum 
i  besides  free  tuition.  In  1875 — 6,tliere  were  9  in- 
structors, and  71  collegiate  and  80  preparatory 
students.  The  numl]^r  graduating  in  1875 
was  9.  The  Rev.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  A.  M., 
is  (1876)  the  president 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  has  an 
area  of  14,753  sq.  m.,  and,  in  1874,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  1,874,000.  Almost  the  entire  population 
(over  99  per  cent)  belones  to  the    established 
Lutheran  ("hurch;  and  all  public  religious  in- 
struction is,  accordingly,  based  on  the  original 
Augsburg  confession. — Few  countries  have  un- 
dergone so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  I>en- 
mark.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful    empires  of    northern    Europe. 
Jutland  and  the  Danish  isles  became  die  early 
home  of  a  warlike  Gothic  tribe,  the  piratical 
Danes  or  Normans.     Kins  Gorm  the  Old  sub- 
jected all  the  chieftains  to  nis  sovereignty  in  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century.  C«anute  the  Great, 
after  1024,  extended  the  Danish  rule  over  Nor- 
way, southern  Sweden,  and,  for  a  short  period, 
even  over  England.      Under  the  two  Walde- 
mars,  in  the  12th  and  13th  century,  Meddenbui);, 
Holstein,  Pomerania,  and  the  present  Baltic  prov- 
inces of    Russia    were    added  to  the  empire. 
During  the  civil  wars  following  their   reigns, 
many  of  these  conquests  were  lost  The  so-csdled 
Calmar  Union  of  1397,  by  which  Queen  Maigaret 
united  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  of 
short  duration.     Under  Christian  III.,  in  1537, 
the  Reformation  was  introduced.  In  1660,  south- 
em  Sweden,  and  in  1814  all  Norway  was  ceded 
to  Sweden;  and  by  the    unfortunate  war  of 
1864,  against  Austria  and  Prussia,  after  which 
the  dudiies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauen- 
burg  were  re-united  with  Germany,  tlie  area  of 
the  Kingdom  was  reduced  to  its  above-stated  ex- 
tent (exclusive  of  Iceland,  the  Faroe  isles,  and 
the  colonies).    Owin^  to  the  new  liberal  con- 
stitution of  1849  (revised  in  1865),  the  industiy, 
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commerce,  and  finances,  as  well  as  the  literaiy 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  country  are 
at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Mi^ory  of  PMic  Itistruclion, — With  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  in  965.  convent  and 
cathedral  schools  were  opened;  and,  since  the 
twelfth  century,  while  Latin  was  the  only  written 
language  of  the  time,  *^  Latin  schools"  for  clerics 
and  laymen  of  the  higher  classes  and  trades,  were 
established  in  Viboig,  Ribe,  Odense,  Copenhagen 
(1640),  and  other  towns.  These  institutions 
were  greatly  improved  by  the  church-reformers, 
after  1537,  who  instituted  two  grades  of  Latin 
schools,  both  under  the  supervision  of  the  deigy, 
those  of  the  lower  grade  being  also  thrown  open 
to  the  children  from  the  country.  A  third  srade  of 
schools  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  the  so-called  "writ- 
ing-schools '  (scfiolce  vidgaresY  excluding  instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  were  supported  and  controlled  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  In  the  rural  districts, 
the  only  instruction  imparted  to  youth  con- 
sisted in  teaching  the  catechism,  in  weekly  les- 
sons, given  in  one  of  the  largest  residences, 
either  by  pupils  of  the  highest  class  of  the 
nearest  Latm  school,  on  Saturdays,  for  a  remu- 
neration of  free  lodging  and  board,  or  by  the 
sextons,  or  by  students  of  theology.  The  18th 
century  is  marked  by  a  quick  succession  of  im- 
portant 8tej)S toward  the  perfection  and  extension 
of  the  system  of  instruction.  Bishop  Thestrup  of 
Aalborg caused  six  parish  schools  to  be  established 
in  Copenhagen.  K  ing  Freiierick  IV.  (1699—1730) 
had  240  substantial  school-houses  built  on  the 
royal  domains,  each  containing  a  school  room  and 
a  dwelling  for  the  teacher.  A  royal  decree  of 
1721  rwilated  the  organization  of  these  schools, 
fixing  the  salary  of  the  teachers,  making  religion 
and  reading  obligatory,  writing  and  arithmetic 
optional  studies,  and  requiring  the  children  to 
attend  school,  from  their  5th  to  their  8th  year, 
every  day  for  5  or  6  hours,  and  after  this  period, 
only  half  a  day.  The  royal  example  was  followed 
by  many  noblemen  and  landed  i)roprietors,  who 
established  similar  schools  on  their  estates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  their  tenants.  The 
supervision  of  all  these  schools  was  assigned  to 
the  clergy ;  but  a  general  system  of  public  in- 
struction was  not  introduced  until  1739,  by  a  de- 
cree of  Christian  VI.  (1730 — 1746),  ordaining 
the  establishment  of  common  or  ^larish  schoofi 
in  every  larger  village,  where  religion,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  to  be  taught  by 
school-masters  qualified  before  the  clei^gyman. 
The  schools  were  to  be  supjwrted  by  a  revenue 
fund,  collections,  fines,  and  a  school  tax.  About 
30  I^tin  schools,  in  the  smaller  towns,  were  abol- 
ished, and  their  fimds  appropriated  for  the  com- 
mon-school fund.  The  general  introduction  of 
this  new  system  was,  however,  thwarted  by  the 
opposition  of  many  landed  proprietors,  who 
maintained  their  territorial  autonomy  in  school 
matters.  A  new  and  liberal  era  was  inaugurated 
under  Frederick  VI.,  by  the  schw)!  law  of  July 
29.,  1814,  the  principal  featun«  of  which  are  still 
in  force.  It  ordainefl  the  establishment  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  each  of  two  classes,  in  the  coun- 


try in  every  neigborhood  capable  of  supporting  a 
school,  and  of  two  schools  in  all  the  larger  villaj^s; 
of  an  elementary  burgher  school,  and,  if  feainble, 
also  of  higher  schook  and  evening  classes  for 
adults  in  every  town.  Attendance  was  made 
obligatory.  Four  new  seminaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  qualified  teachers  were  erected  at 
Skaarup,  Lyngbye,  Jelling,  and  Ranum,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  Joenstrup,  whidi  was  founded  in 
1791.  In  1828,  gymnastics  were  introduced 
into  all  the  schools  of  the  country.  A  decree  of 
1838  created  higher  burgher  schools  in  all  the 
towns.  In  1850,  the  gymnasia  of  Nyboig, 
Slagelse,  Nakskow,  Vorsingboig,  and  P^lsinore 
were  transformed  into  higher  r^-schools.  The 
laws  of  1850, 1864,  and  1869  reflated  the  exam- 
inations for  admission  to  the  umversity  of  Copen- 
hagen, which  received  its  fundamental  statute  as 
early  as  1788. 

Primtrry  Instruction.  —  The  general  super- 
vision of  the  primary  schools  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  ministry  of  instruction  and  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, while  each  one  of  the  seven  bishoi)S  super- 
intends the  schools  in  his  diocese.  They  appoint 
all  teachers  in  the  rural  districts,  while  the 
school  board  of  the  Amt  (a  subdivision  of  a  dio- 
cese) appoints  the  teachers  in  the  cities.  The 
ministry  of  instruction  and  ecclesiastical  affaire 
consists  of  two  departments,  one  for  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  the  primary  schools,  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  asylunis  for  the  blind  and  deaf- 
mutes;  and  the  other  for  the  institutions  for 
secondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction,  the 
libraries,  the  scientific  and  art  collections,  the 
academy  of  fine  arts,  the  royal  theater,  and  the 
general  administration  of  the  ministry.  A  third 
department  was  organized  tem|K)rarily.  in  1855, 
for  the  elementary  schools,  but  was  abandoned 
again  in  1866.  Ihe  immediate  supervision  of 
each  school  in  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
district  school  board,  composed  of  the  cleijgy- 
man  and  representatives  elected  from  the  parish. 
Above  this  is  the  school  board  of  the  Antt.  com- 
posed of  the  Amtmand  (bailiff)  and  the  clerical 
superintendent.  In  the  cities,  the  immediate 
supervision  is  in  the  hands  of  a  boanl  consistinc 
of  the  clergyman,  the  mayor,  and  a  number  (3 
citizens  elected  to  that  position.  The  duties  of  this 
board  coincide  with  tliose  of  the  district  school 
board  in  tlie  rural  district,  while  the  other  au- 
thorities are  common  to  both  city  and  country. 
Education  is  compulsory  according  to  the  laws  of 
May  2.,  1855,  and  Sept.  30.,  1864.  Every  child 
must  attend  school  from  the  seventh  year  of  age, 
and  the  parents  are  forced  by  fines  to  comdy 
with  this  law ;  but  no  child  is  admitted  under 
six  years  of  age.  After  the  thirteenth  year,  a 
child  may  be  dismissed  upon  the  wish  of  its 
parents,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  lioard, 
it  has  received  a  sufficient  amount  of  education  ; 
and,  after  the  fifteenth  year,  it  must  be  dismissed 
upon  the  demand  of  its  parents.  The  school 
hours  are,  in  summer,  from  eight  to  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  in  winter,  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
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few  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  management  of 
schools,  and  only  very  few  schools  have  printed 
roles.  For  disrespect  and  disobedience,  teach- 
ers may  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  while 
laziness  and  truancy  must  be  reported  to  the 
rector  or  principal  of  the  school,  who  inflicte  a 
proper  punishment  in  such  cases.  School  dia- 
ries have  been  introduced  in  all  the  classes  ex- 
cept the  highest.  For  every  recitation  the 
scholar  receives  a  mark  expressed  by  a  number, 
6  being  the  highest,  and  0  the  lowest.  At  the 
end  of  every  month,  the  marks  arc  added  up, 
and  the  standing  for  each  ensuing  month  is  thus 
determined,  m  the  highest  class,  the  daily 
marks  are  discontinued,  and  a  monthly  report  is 
given  instead.  While  the  length  of  the  school 
term  is  generally  left  to  the  separate  school 
boards,  the  royal  decree  of  Jan.  27.,  1800.  fixed 
240  days  in  the  year  as  the  minimum  for  every 
school.  A  general  model  course  of  studies  for 
the  kingdom  does  not  exist.  Every  teacher  pre- 
pares his  own  course  of  studies,  which  mast  be 
approvetl  by  the  school  board.  An  equal  free- 
dom prevails  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  text- 
books, and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  used.  In 
1819,  the  monitorial  or  liancasterian  system  was 
introduced  into  the  military  school  in  (.Copen- 
hagen, by  a  young  officer  who  liad  observed  it  in 
France.  The  king  took  great  interest  in  the  ex- 
periment, and  in  1822  the  system  was  recom- 
mended for  introduction  into  all  elementary 
schools.  It  was,  however,  severely  attacked  by 
Diesterweg  (see  Dikstkrweg),  and  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  being  greatly  modified  in  those 
schools  in  which  it  still  exists.  Almost  every 
town  has,  besides  the  elementary  schools,  at 
least  one  higher  primary  school,  or  burgher  real 
schoolj  in  which  a  small  fee  is  charged,  llie 
course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  embraces 
the  following  subjects:  Danish  language,  religion, 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  the  rudi- 
ments of  algebra,  geometry,  natural .  history, 
natural  philosophy,  Danish  and  general  history, 
geography,  either  German,  French,  or  English, 
and  geometrical  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnas- 
tics. The  number  of  primary  schools  in  the 
country,  in  1867,  was  2,781,  the  number  of  male 
teachers  2,929,  female  teachers  r)9,  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  200.701,  the  number  of 
children  attendinff  public  schools  194.198.  and 
the  number  of  clmdren  attending  private  schools 
13,994,  making  the  total  number  of  children  un- 
der instruction  208,192.  The  cities  had,  in  1867, 
113  primary  schools,  with  422  male  and  54  fe- 
male teachers,  and  23,3.52  scholars,  of  whom 
6,161  attended  the  burgher  real  schools.  The 
salaries  of  the  teachers  m  the  cities  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  paid  in  the  country;  but 
both  in  city  and  country,  they  comjiare  very 
favorably  with  the  salaries  paid  in  other  parts  of 
EurojHj.  In  the  countr}',  tue  remuneration  con- 
sists of  a  fixed  salary,  paid  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  grain,  which  is  changed  into  money  ac- 
cording to  the  average  price  of  gniin  for  the  past 
ten  years,  which  price  is  detiTinined  annually. 
Teachers  also  receive,  for  their  services  as  sextons, 


the  sum  of  three  marks  (1  rix-dollar  @  6  marks 
=  $0.5.5.3),  payable  by  every  child;  and  there  is 
an  increase  of  salary,  according  to  age,  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  rix-dollars.  Every  teacher  has 
a  house  free,  which  must  be  kept  in  repair  hj 
the  parish,  and  a  certain  amount  of  school  land, 
and  ne  receives  fuel,  and  such  provisions  as  eggs, 
milk,  etc.  Every  ten  years,  the  ministry  deter- 
mines for  each  position  the  money  value  of  all 
receipts,  based  on  the  average  prices  for  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years.  In  1867,  the  total  amount 
thus  determined  was  1,370,914  rix-dollars.  which, 
for  2,566  teachers,  gave  an  average  salary  of 
534  rix-dollars.  According  to  the  law  of  1856, 
one  half  of  the  teachers  in  every  city  receive,  be- 
sides free  lodging,  not  less  than  300  rix-dollars 
and  50  tons  of  barley,  wliile  the  other  half  re- 

'  ceive  not  less  than  150  rix-dollars  and  50  tons 
of  barley,  so  that  no  teacher  receives  less  than 
300  rix-dollars,  taking  everything  into  account. 
The  average  salary  of  the  teachers  in  the 
cities,  in  1867,  was  690  rix-<lollars.  Teachers 
throughout  the  kingdom  are  exempt  from  mili- 
tary duty.  Deiinianc  has  five  seminaries  for 
teachers,  —  in  Joenstrup,  with  51  pupils ;  in 
Skaarup,  with  75  pupils ;  in  Lyngbye,  with  31 
pupils ;  in  Kanum,  with  31  pupils  ;  and  in  Jel- 
ling, with  45  pupils ;  making  2,'}3  pupils.  Every 
seminary  has  three  classes,  the  course  of  eadi 
class  comprising  one  year.  No  pupil  is  admitted 
to  the  lowest  class  under  1 7  years  of  age.  The 
course  of  studies  is  as  follows  for  all  three  classes: 
religion  ;  reading  and  the  Danish  language  and 
literature ;  arithmetic  and  other  branches  of 
mathematics;  penmanship;  history  and  geog- 
raphy; natural  history;  lessons  on  education 
and  instruction;  music;  gymnastics;  drawing; 
catechisation.  For  some  years  past,  there  have 
been  established,  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, Peasmiis'  High  SdioolSy  which  are  attended 
by  young  farmers  who  come  together  at  their 
own  expense  during  the  winter  months.  In 
these  schools,  lectures  are  delivered  on  the  history 
and  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  sciences 
relating  to  agriculture.  The  plan  of  instruction 
depends  chiefly  on  the  wishes  of  the  pupils  and 
the  cai>acity  of  the  teachers,  who  are  generally 
graduates  of  the  uuiveraity.  Of  these  schools, 
there  were,  in  1874,  49,  with  2,132  male  and 
1,003  female  pupils. — In  Copenhagen,  the  pri- 
mary schools  have  three  classes,  the  two  sexes  are 
instructed  seimrately,  and  the  course  of  studies  is 
a  little  more  extended  than  that  in  other  cities. 
According:  to  the  law  of  1844,  modified  by  that 
of  1857,  tlie  sch(X)ls  are  governed  by  a  board  of 
school  directors,  composed  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city,  the  burgomaster  who  has  cfaiai^  of 
si^hool  affairs,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  city  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister  of  instruction.  The  im- 
mediate supervision  is  in  the  hands  of  a  super- 

'  intendent,  who  has  a  seat  but  not  a  vote  in  the 
l)oard  of  directors.     Every  ward  of  the  city  and 

'  suburbs  has,  furthermore,  its  own  school  com- 
mittee of  thnie  members.  The  schools  are  partly 

I  free  ami  pttrtly  pay  schools.  They  are  of  two 
kinds, — those  consisting  of  day  elates  in  which 
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the  school  time  is  six  hoius  per  day,  and  half-day 
daaaes  which  are  tau^t  only  four  hours  per  day. 
On  May  1.,  1874,  the  aggregate  number  of  pupus 
in  the  schools  of  Copemiagen  was  22,747,  while 
the  num))er  of  children  of  school  ape  was  27,275. 
Of  the  4,428  children  who  attencfed  no  school, 
4,286  received  private  instniction.  At  the  close 
of  1873,  there  were  149  private  schools,  with 
11,729  pupils.  Of  these  schools,  thirteen  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  state.  School  libraries  have 
been  introduced  in  all  the  schools,  lliey  are 
supported  partly  by  the  pupils,  and  partly  by 
atate  aid.  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  teachers. 
Seoondirrif  Inatruction. — By  the  church  act  of 
15.37,  Ijatin  schools,  of  from  three  to  four  classes, 
were  founded  in  all  the  cities  of  Denmark.  Owing 
to  the  different  wars  and  from  other  causes,  the 
condition  of  these  schools  was  not  very  favorable, 
until,  in  1739,  Christian  VI.  considerably  dimin- 
ished their  number,  and  thus  obtained  the  neces- 
aary  means  to  improve  the  financial  standing  of 
those  remaining.  At  the  same  time,  the  course 
of  instruction  was  extended,  and  the  Danish  lan- 
guage introduced  as  a  study,  and  in  some  cases 
as  tlie  vehicle  of  instruction,  while,  up  to  that 
time,  instruction  had  been  given  in  the  l^tin 
language  only.  Under  Christian  VII.,  the 
course  of  studies  was  more  definitely  regulated, 
and  instruction  in  the  Danish  language  was 
introduced  into  all  the  schools.  Tne  schools 
then  made  steady  improvement,  until,  in  1850, 
they  received  their  present  form.  ITie  institu- 
tions for  secondary  instruction  now  comprise 
gymnasia,  fashioned  after  the  Gennan  model, 
aome  of  which  also  have  real  classes;  burgher 
achools,  corresponding  to  the  German  real 
schools;  and  private  schools.  The  course  of  in- 
struction embraces  a  period  of  nine  years.  Pu- 
pils upon  entering  must  be  at  least  ten  years  of 
ape,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  various  branches.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  gymnasia  comprises,  besides  a  continua- 
tion of  the  studies  of  the  elementaiy  schools, 
Latin  and  Greek,  one  or  more  modem  lan- 
guages, natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  bui^her  schools,  com- 
prises Danish,  French,  German,  Knglish,  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history, 
penmanship,  and  drawing.  The  total  number  of 
secondary  schools  at  present  is  20,  of  which  1 5  are 
gymnasia,  5  burgher  schools,  and  6  private  schools. 
The  number  of  teachers,  in  1873,  was  D>3  in  the 
gymnasia,  6  in  the  burgher  schools,  and  145  in 
the  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  314.  The 
number  of  pupils,  in  the  same  year,  was  1629  in 
the  gymnasia,  410  in  the  burgher  schools,  and  1437 
in  the  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  3,476. 
The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers,  in  1871, 
was  249,151  rix-dollars.  Among  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  secondary  schools  of  the  kingdom,  are 
those  of  Soriie  and  Iferlufsholm.  'ITie  school  at 
Sori3e  was  founded  in  1580.  In  1749,  it  was 
changed  into  the  Knights'  Academy.  After- 
wan  Is,  a  classical  school  was  added;  and,  in 
1849,  the  academy  was  discontinue<l.  so  that  only 
Xhe  classical  school  remained,  which,  in  1870,  had 
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Superior  Instruction, — ^The  University  of 
Copenhagen  was  founded  in  1478 — 9;  and  at 
present  comprises  four  faculties, — theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  It  has  a  well  equipped 
laboratory,  a  botanical  and  zoological  garden,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, and  a  library  of  250,000  volumes.  In 
1873,  it  had  51  professors  and  about  1 200  students. 

Speciid  Instruction, — ^I'he  schools  for  special 
instruction  are  as  follows  :  A  royal  veterinary 
and  agricultural  school,  with  16  professors;  a 
polytechnic  school,  with  13  processors;  two 
academies  of  fine  arts ;  a  technical  school ;  and 
tSunday  improvement  schools.  Besides  these  in- 
stitutions, all  of  which  arc  situated  at  or  near 
the  cit^  of  Co|)enhagen,  there  are  eight  schools 
of  navigation  at  various  places. 

Iceland,  a  dej)endency  of  Denmark,  was  first 
settled  about  870;  it  became  subject  to  Norway 
in  the  l)eginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  to 
Demnark  in  1380.  llie  first  foniial  school  was 
established  upon  the  intruduction  of  the  Christian 
religion,  near  the  end  of  the  10th  century  (981). 
At  present,  the  instruction  is  altogether  domestic; 
but  as  the  clergymen  are  forbidden  to  solemnize 
the  marriage  of  any  female  who  is  miable  to  read, 
very  few  natives  of  la^land  are  found  who  can- 
not read  or  write.  The  only  public  school  in 
Iceland  is  the  college  at  lieikiavik,  which  has 
six  teachers  and  a  library.  Latin,  French,  and 
German  are  taught  in  the  college ;  and  it  also 
has  a  theological  course. — See  Schmid,  Encydo- 
pddiCj  voL  X.;  Barnard,  National  Education, 
vol.  n. 

DENOMINATIONAIi  SOHOOLS  are 
schools  either  under  the  control  of  a  particular 
religious  denomination,  or  that  give  religious  in- 
struction according  to  the  dogmatic  tenets  of 
some  particular  church  or  sect.  Denominational 
schools  that  are  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  church  authorities  of  a  parish,  ars 
called  parochial  scftools  (q.v.).  The  question 
whether  the  schools  supported  by  the  state  should 
have  a  denominational  character  or  not,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  educational  controvermes 
of  the  present  age,  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  The 
public-school  system  has  been  developed  in  close 
connection  with  both  church  and  state ;  and,  in 
Europe,  until  a  recent  period,  it  has  been  the 
general  rule  to  give  to  tlie  public  school  a  de- 
nominational ch^acter.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  these  schools  includes  instruction  in  the 
creed  of  a  particular  religious  denomination,  to 
which,  moreover,  all  the  teachers  of  the  school 
must  belong.  The  C/atholic  Church,  esi)ecially, 
insists  that  every  school,  from  the  lowest  primary 
up  to  the  university,  sliould  bear  a  distinctively 
denominational  character,  and  should  provide 
for  religious  instruction  as  a  part  of  the  rt^ular 
course.  'ITie  orthodox  and  conservative  Trot- 
estants  in  Germany  and  in  other  countries  of 
the  European  continent,  generally  take  the 
same  view,  but  more  in  re^rd  to  the  commoa 
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Bciioola  than  to  secondary  schools  and  univer- !  fiml  it  easy  to  inculcate  indirectly  on  many  oo- 
sities.  Among  the  Liberal  party,  on  the  other  casions.  When  midenominational  schools  are 
hand,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  ex-  the  rule  in  a  community,  very  many  parents  are 
ckiBion  of  all  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  apartic-  dissatisfied,  and  private  institutions,  combining 
ular  religion  from  the  state  schools,  and  for  the  i  religious  with  otner  instruction,  flourish.  But  it 
aV>lition  of  every  religious  distinction  in  the  a]:>-  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that  a  laige 
pointment  of  teachers.  They  demand,  in  the  :  portion  of  the  population  should,  in  a  demon- 
phwe  of  the  denominational  schools  (in  Germany  |  strative  manner,  express  its  want  of  confidence  in 
cailcd  Coti/e8sions8chf(len)y^^  communal"  or  "na- '  state  institutions,  and  patronize  schools  which 
tkmal  '*  schools  ;  but  they  differ  among  them-  have  been  oi^nized  for  the  express  purpose  of 
selves  as  to  w^hether  relinous  instruction  is  wholly  I  neutralizing  the  effect  aimed  at  by  the  legialation 
to  be  excluded.  Some  desire  that  there  should  be    of  the  state. 


iiBtruction  in  the  general  principles  of  religion 
and  morality,,  instead  of  instruction  in  a  denomi- 
national creed,  while  others  prefer  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  religious  teaching.   (See  Dikstkkweg.) 

The  (/atliolic  cyclopaedia  of  eilucation  by 
Bolfus  and  Pfister  [Reid'Encychpddie  des  Et^ 
xiehungs-und  UnterrictUswe»enA^hxt.  Communal- 
sehulen)  adduces,  among  others,  the  following 
arguments  in  behalf  of  denominational  schools. 
Tto  public  school  is  intended  not  merely  to  im- 


The  Protestant  cyclopeedias  of  education 
edited  by  K.  A.  Schmid  (Eticydopadie  des  Er- 
ziehujif/swesens  «/-c.,  and  P&dagogischea  Hand- 
hucfij  art.  Confesaiwish  und  Commu7ial8chur 
len)^  take  the  same  view.  The  Pddagogische 
nandhuch  says :  ''  Religious  school  instruction 
is  specially  a  want  of  the  evangelical  child,  llie 
church  of  the  Word  builds  itself  iip  by  the  un- 
derstanding^ and  recognition  of  the  Word ;  there- 
fore her  chddren  must  be  supplied  with  religious 


part  instruction,  but  to  take  part  in  the  w^ork  of  '  knowledge ;  Bible  history,  the  most  beautiful 
education.  Its  educational  function  is  not  of  a  sentences  of  the  Bible,  and  the  fmidamental 
preparatory  or  continuing  character,  but  it  is  to  |  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  must  l)o  inculcated  for 
aid  and  to  accomj>any  nome  etlucation.  The  belief  and  practice  ni  life ;  the  treasure  of  the 
latter  is  based  on  religion,  without  which  a  good  songs  of  the  chiux^h  must  be  o{)ened  to  them  for 
education  is  im{)068iDle.  A  si^hool  which  does  edincation  ;  and  they  must  learn  to  join  in  the 
not  provide  for  religious  instruction  and  educa-  j  chorus  of  the  congregation.  The  ("atholic 
tion,  subjects  a  child  to  influences  directly  in  ( 'hurch.  with  a  form  of  worship  wliich  captivates 
conflict  with  the  education  receive<l  at  home. —  the  senses,  with  its  religious  ceremonies,  into 
Religious  instruction  is,  more  than  any  other  which  even  small  children  are  intnxluced.  and 
branch,  suited  to  initiate  a  child  into  an  under-  which  are  constantly  practiced  by  its  members, 
8tandin(|;of  abstract  ideas.  It  offers  the  most  produces  naturally  a  certain  religious  habit, 
interesting  material  for  exercises  in  reading  and  ,  which  interweaves  itself  with  the  ideas  and  emo- 
writing,  and  for  the  development  of  the  intel-  |  tional  tendencies,  and  thus  proves  a  strong  bond 
lectuafas  well  as  the  emotional  faculties  of  the  of  union  for  the  church.  With  us,  the  mind  is 
child.  It  is  unquestionably  better  suited  than  chiefly  addressed  to  impress  religious  convic- 
mere  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 1  tions;  and,  hence,  to  exclude  reli^ous  instruction 
metic,  to  establish  a  bond  of  affection  between  ,  from  our  schools  must  fatally  injure  the  relig- 
teacher  and  pupil.  In  the  eyes  of  the  im-  ious,  moral,  and  ideal  life  of  our  Protestant 
mense  majority  of  people,  instruction  in  their    congregations." 

ovm  religion  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  ^  The  advocates  of  denominational  schools  also 
desirable  that  can  be  given  to  their  cliildren ;  point  to  the  fact  that  the  results  thus  far 
and,  hence,  the  authority  of  a  teacher  who  is  not  obtained  by  the  undenominational  school  have 
permitted  to  give  religious  instruction,  must  be  i  failed  to  satisfy  even  the  most  zealous  among  its 
lowered  in  their  estimation.  The  public  school  I  defenders.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  literal 
is  supported  by  those  who  have  the  right  to  |  party  of  Prussia,  Miquel,  in  a  ^)eech  made  in 
demand  that  the  subject  to  which  they  attach  the  Prussian  house  of  deputies,  Alarch  12.,  1875, 
tiie  greatest  importance  should  not  be  excluded  said :  "  The  system  of  undenominational  schools 
from  the  course  of  instruction.  The  strong  con-  in  the  Netherlands,  which  prohibits  teachen 
victions  of  a  tcac^her  manifest  themselves  chiefly  from  giving  religious  instruction,  but  provides 
in  his  religious  belief.  Schools,  therefore,  which  '  that  time  and  pi>rmiasion  be  given  to  the  puinls 
compel  the  teacher  to  repress  everything  that  re- ,  to  receive  religious  instruction  frem  the  clergy- 
fleets  his  religious  convictions,  may  be  expected  |  men  of  the  several  denominations  to  which  they 
to  have  as  teachers  few  T)er»)n8  of  firm  prin- '  l)elong,  was  introduced  under  the  liberal  ministry 
espies.  Where  state  and  church  are  allied  in  the  i  of  Thorbeckc.  This  great  stjitesman  subsequently 
supervision  of  denominational  schools,  the  state  saw  and  acknowledged  to  me.  that  the  system,  in- 
flovemment  fuUy  knows  what  ideas  of  good  and  stead  of  promoting  friendly  relations  between 
bad,  of  virtue,  or  of  conscience  are  taught ;  but  j  different  religious  denominations,  had  widened 
where  teachers  are  appointed  without  regard  to  |  the  breach.  The  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
their  religious  views,  and  where  the  church  is  ,  either  rect»ived  no  religious  instruction  at  all,  or 
excluded  from  suj)erinteiiding  the  instniction.  it  Iwing  instructed  by  clergymen,  l>ecame  more  at- 
will  be  impossible  to  keep  out  of  the  fich(K)l8  the  tached  to  denominational  differences,  than  would 
most  destnictive  views  of  religion  and  morality,  have  been  the  case,  if  the  religious  instmctioii^ 
which  teachers  without  religious  principles  will ,  had  been  given  by  the  school-teacher." 
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But  although  the  fruits  of  the  undenominap- 
tional  school  sjrstem  in  Holland  and  elsewhere 
have  failed  to  satisfy  its  friends,  public  opinion 
in  Europe  appears  to  be  abandoning  more  and 
more  the  old  system  of  denominational  schools. 
The  new  school  law  of  Austria,  of  the  year  1868, 
recognizes  the  principle  of  national  or  communal 
schools,  though  it  authorizes  the  churches  to 
establish  their  own  denominational  schools.  In 
Bavaria,  the  new  law  of  1873  gives  to  town  coun- 
cils the  power  to  consolidate  the  existing  denomi- 
national schools,  and  thus  to  form  uudknomina- 
tional  communal  schools ;  and  many  towns  have 
made  haste  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
The  leaders  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  with  the  Catholic  Church  con- 
cerning the  pubhc  school,  all  favor,  more  or  less, 
the  undenominational  school.  In  England,  where 
the  traditional  distrust  of  the  government  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  school  is  still  very  apparent  in 
the  actual  condition  of  school  matters,  an  immense 
majority  of  all  the  schools  deriving  support  from 
the  government,  bear  a  strictly  denominational 
character.  The  advocates  of  secularism  in  state 
education  are,  however,  becoming  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful ;  and  even  those  who  favor 
denofninatioiifilism  are  beginning  to  endorse  the 
underlying  principle  of  undenominational  state 
education.  Says  Dr.  Ki^,  in  Ntitmnal  Educa- 
tioriy  **  It  must  be  aflmittS  that,  if  the  state  is  to 
interfere  at  all  directly  in  the  matter  of  popular 
education,  its  own  function  and  responsibility 
should  certainly  be  limited  to  that  which  is  un- 
sectarian,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  would  most 
conveniently  be  limited  to  that  which  is  secular, 
in  instruction  and  results.  Here  I  find  myself, 
in  principle,  pretty  well  agreed  with  the  secular- 
ists. It  IS  where  they  would  forbid  the  co-ope- 
ration of  C'hristian  organizations  and  of  Chris- 
tian teaching,  otherwise  provided,  with  the  func- 
tions and  work  of  the  state  in  popular  education, 
that,  in  common  with  most  others,  I  am  obliged 
to  differ." 

In  the  United  States,  the  undenominational 
character  of  the  public  school  has  always  been 
its  most  distinctive  feature.  The  teaching  of  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  particular  denominations  is 
every-where  excluded  from  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. In  many  states,  as  in  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
S^ansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  and  Wisconsin,  the  constitution  of  the 
state  expressly  forbids  sectarian  instruction  and 
control.  But  even  where  the  constitution  of  the 
state  has  not  sanctioned  the  principle  by  a  spe- 
cial provision,  the  practice  is  umversally  the 
same.  The  growth  of  the  undenominational 
school  was  the  natural  fruit  of  the  voluntary 
system  which  pervades  all  American  institutions, 
and  which,  in  particular,  excluded  the  influence 
of  the  state  from  all  religious  matters.  Although 
in  the  United  States  there  is  no  state  church, 
as  in  the  states  of  Europe,  a  larger  number  of 
religious  denominations  than  are  found  any- 
where else,  live  together  in  the  possession  of 
equal  rights.    The  co-existence  of  various  de- 


nominations in  almost  eveiy  one  of  the  numer- 
ous small  townships  which  do  not  need  more 
than  one  school,  would  have  made  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  schools  a  practical  im- 
possibility. Moreover,  the  separation  between 
church  and  state  has  caused  Americans  generally 
to  look  upon  religion  as  upon  something  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  family  and  to  the  church. 
ITie  proper  places  to  provide  for  religious  in- 
struction appeared,  therefore,  to  them  to  be  the 
family  ana,  especially,  the  Sunday-school.  The 
only  religious  element  which  a  very  large  portion 
of  American  educators  desire  to  retain  in  the 
common  schools,  is  the  reading  of  a  passage  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  opening  of  the  school  by 
prayer.  Among  the  Protestants  of  the  United 
States,  this  view  has  still  decidedly  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and  several  state  constitutions  expressly 
provide  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  the  public  schools.     (See  Bible.] 

The  most  earnest  and  united  opjiosition  to  the 
undenominational  American  school  is  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  disapproves 
the  practice  of  having  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment,  read  by  or  to  the  pupils ;  it  complains 
of  the  reading  of  a  Protestant  version  of  the 
Bible  to  Catholic  children  as  an  injustice ;  but  it 
still  more  objects  to  any  system  of  instruction 
which  excludes  the  teacliiug  of  religion  from  its 
regular  course.  It  has,  therefore,  put  forth  the 
claim  for  a  division  of  the  school  funds  of  the 
state  among  all  religious  denominations  in  a  fair 
proportion,  m  order  that  it  may  be  used  by  them 
for  the  support  of  denominational  schools.  This 
claim  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  led  to  a  pro- 
tracted and  uiteresting  controversy,  which  is  not 
yet  ended.  The  fundamental  principle  on  which 
the  claim  is  based,  that,  from  an  educational  ix)int 
of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  include  n^ligious  teach- 
ing in  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  has  been 
conceded  by  not  a  few  of  their  opponents;  and 
cases  have  not  been  wanting  in  which  Protestant 
oongre^tions  have  asked  for  the  support  of  their 
denominational  schools  out  of  the  public  funds. 
Some  eminent  statesmen  also,  like  Wm.  H.  Sew- 
ard, were  disposed  to  recognize  the  (.^atholic  de- 
mand as  being,  in  the  main,  fair,  and  to  concede  it. 
Public  opinion,  however,  in  the  progress  of  the 
controversy,  has  taken  a  very  determined  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  view  and  in  favor 
of  tne  imdenominational  school,  llie  majority 
of  the  American  people,  at  the  present  time,  un- 
doubtedly hold  that  religion  is  a  matter  entirely 
voluntary  and  individiml,  which  every  person 
should  regulate  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  in  which  the  public  author- 
ities should  in  no  way  interfere ;  that  churches^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  state,  are  only  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  families  heading  the  same  religious 
^4ews ;  and  that  the  rearing  of  children  in  any 
religious  tenets  whatever,  should,  therefore,  be 
left  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  families  and 
the  churches ;  that  the  families  have  it  in  their 
power  to  supply,  in  Sunday-schools,  all  the  re- 
ligious instruction  they  desire  their  children  to 
receive ;  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  tax  people 
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lor  ecclesiastical  objects ;  and  that  the  exclusive 
aim  of  schools  supported  by  the  public  funds 
diould  be  to  fit  their  pupils  for  the  discharge  of 
liieir  civil  obligations.  To  the  most  interesting 
episodes  of  this  conflict  belongs  the  religious  oon- 
tioversy  in  the  city  of  New  York  from  1840  to 
1842.  During  the  absence  of  bishop  Hughes  in 
Europe,  the  Catholics  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  1839,  organized  an  opposition  to  the  public- 
school  system.  On  his  return,  bishop  Hugnes,  in 
1840,  himself  took  the  lead,  and  drew  up  a  peti- 
tion to  the  common  council,  praying  that  seven 
parochial  schools  should  be  designated  as  "en- 
titled to  particijmte  in  the  common-school  fund, 
upon  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law."  His  demand  being  rejected  by  the  common 
council,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  legis- 
Murc;  and  when  he  was  bamed  in  his  suit  there 
also,  he  recommended  the  Catholics  to  nominate 
independent  candidates  in  the  ensuing  elections, 
thus  commencing  a  movement  which  developed 
into  considerable  strength.  The  controversy  was 
finally  settled  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April 
11.,  1842.  which  provided  that  "no  school  snail 
be  entitled  to,  or  receive,  any  portion  of  the  school 
moneys,  in  which  the  religious  doctrines  or  tenets 
of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  religious 
sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practiced,  or 
in  which  any  book  or  books  containing  compo- 
sitions favorable  or  prejudicial  to  the  particular 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  sect  shall  oe  used." 
The  Catholic  bishops  have  since  taken  the  same 
ffiound  as  bishop  Hi^hes ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
nave  adopted  very  decisive  measures  against  the 
public  schools.  In  some  places,  as  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  compromise  has  been  effected 
between  the  common  council  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Catholic  congregations,  by  means 
of  which  the  parochial  schools  have  been  placed 
nnder  the  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent, 
and  thus  enabled  to  participate  in  the  school 
fund  of  the  city ;  but  on  the  whole,  public  op- 
pinion  appears  to  pronounce  itself  in  favor  of 
rulljr  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  undenomi- 
national school,  without  the  slightest  compromise. 
When  the  subject  was  agitated  in  Ohio,  in  the 
electoral  campaign  of  1874,  the  state  conventions 
of  both  RepuDlicans  and  Democrats  formally  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  unsectarian 
School.  The  legislature  of  New  York,  in  April 
187(>,  almost  unanimously  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  same  principle.  President  (irant,  in  his 
message  of  Dec.  7,  1875,  thought  it  proper  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  most  earnestly  recommended  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  should  be  submitted  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  for  ratification, 
making  it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  states  to 
establish  and  forever  maintain  free  schools  ade- 
quate to  afford  an  elementaiy  education  to  all 
the  children  within  its  limits,  irrespective  of  sex, 
color,  birthplace,  or  religion,  forbidding  the  teach- 
ing, in  said  schools,  of  religious,  atheistic,  or  pagan 
tenets,  and  prohibiting  the  granting  of  any  school 
funds,  or  school  taxes,  or  any  jmrt  thereof,  either 
by  legislative.,  municipal,  or  other  authority,  for 


the  benefit  or  in  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any 
religious  sect  or  denomination. — See  S.  S.  Ran- 
dall, History  of  Common  Schools  (f  New  York 
(N.Y.,1871);  BoESKjHistoty  of  the  School  System 
of  the  City  (f  New  York  (N.  Y.,  1869);  Has- 
SARD,  Life  qf  Archbishop  Hughes  (N.  Y.,  1866); 
Potter,  Religion  in  Public  Schools  ;  The  pro- 
posed substitution  (f  sedarianfor  public  free 
schools  (New  Haven,  1848);  Rigg,  NaOonat 
Education  in  its  Social  Conditions  and  Aspects 
(London,  1873);  Mayo,  The  Bible  in  the  Public 
Scliools  (S.  Y.,  1870);  Bourne,  History  of  the 
Public  Scliool  Society  (N.  Y.,  1870);  Wimmer, 
Die  KircJie  und  Schule  in  Nordamerika  (I-eips., 
1853);  DuLON,  Ueber  SditdCy  deutsche  Schule^ 
amerikanisclte  Schtde  unddeutsch-ainerikmiische 
Scliule  (Leips.,  1866);  Rolfus,  Wider  die  Ornir 
munalschulen  (Mayence,  1863);  S iokinger,  i)i> 
Cmnmunahchnlen  ( Mayence,  1 871) ;  Becker,  Der 
Streii  ztrischen  MtUtrrinlismus  und  Christen- 
thum  in  d^  Schiile(^<\  edit.,  Heidelberg,  1871). 
DENTISTRY,  Schools  of.     See  Medical 

ScTHOOIiS. 

DEPABTMENTAL  SYSTEM,  or  Sub- 
ject System,  a  method  of  B(!hool  organization 
in  which  each  dei>artnient  of  instruction  or  sub- 
ject of  study  is  assigned  to  a  particular  teacher, 
instead  of  requiring  each  teacher  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  a  |)articular  class  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  pursued.  This  system  is  rarely  employed 
in  schools  for  primary  instruction ;  but,  in  those 
of  a  higher  grade,  is  nearly  universal.  In  r^ard 
to  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  compared 
with  the  class  system,  many  considerations  are 
urced ;  and  the  experience  of  instructors  seems 
to  be  quite  diverse  as  to  its  success.  The  chief 
alignment  in  its  favor  is,  that  it  would  narrow 
the  range  of  subjects  required  to  be  mastered  by 
a  single  teacher,  and,  in  this  way,  improve  the 
character  of  the  instruction  impaited.  For  other 
considerations  in  regard  to  this  question,  see 
Class. 

DEPRAVITY.     See  Moral  Education. 

DES  MOINES,  University  of,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  was  chartered  in  1865.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Baptists,  and  admits  both  sexes. 
It  occupies  a  fine  j^iark  of  five  acres,  and  a  four- 
story  bnck  building  on  an  eminence  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  vicinity.  The 
library  contains  2,000  volmnes.  llie  value  of 
its  building,  grounds,  and  ap{>aratus  is  §50,000 ; 
the  amount  of  its  productive  funds  $40,000.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instructors  and  139  pre- 
paratory and  18  collegiate  students.  The  lion. 
Frederick  Mott  is  (18  <  6)  president. 

DETROIT,  the  principal  city  of  Michigan, 
situated  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  Detroit  river, 
about  18  miles  from  lake  flrie.  The  river  is 
only  about  a  half  a  mile  wide  at  this  point ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  city  (Fr.  Detroit,  narrow). 
The  population  of  this  city,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  was  79,597,  of  whom  35,381  were 
of  foreign  birth,  and  of  these  nearly  1 3,000  were 
natives  of  (lermany.  Hie  niunber  of  colored 
persons  was  2.325.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  this  city  was  made  by  the 
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French  in  1701.    In  1763,  it  paased  under  the 
goyemment  of  the  English. 

Educational  History. — The  earliest  school  hay- 
ing any  authentic  record  is  that  of  the  Rev. 
Dayid  Bacon,  established  in  1802.  Two  years 
afterward,  mention  is  made  of  two  other 
schools,  but  particulars  in  resard  to  them  have 
not  been  preserved.  A  theoE)gical  school  was 
opened  at  this  time  also ;  but  the  fire  of  1805 
caused  it  to  be  discontinued.  About  this  time, 
the  first  free  school  in  the  city  was  opened,  un- 
der Catholic  control,  near  St.  Ann's  Church,  on 
Lamed  street.  It  was  a  girls'  school;  and  an  in- 
teresting fact  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  three  dozen 
spinning-wheels  were  kept  in  the  school,  on  which 
the  pupils  were  taught  to  spin.  Information  in 
peganl  to  schools  from  the  time  of  the  great  fire 
of  1805  to  1816,  is  exceedingly  meager.  A  so- 
called  common  school  was  opened  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1816,  by  a  Mr.  Danforth  of  Xew  England; 
and,  in  July  following,  he  had  40  pupils.  In 
1817,  the  ffovernor  and  judges  passed  an  act  to 
establish  the  "Catholepistemiad,  or  University  of 
Michigania".  The  enor^es  of  the  projectors  of 
this  fonnidable  institution,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  spent  in  the  production  of  its  name, 
and  the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  its  estab- 
lishment, as  no  record  of  its  existence  can  be 
found,  though  the  result  of  the  act,  known  as 
the  Catholepistemiad  Act,  was  an  increase  of 
the  public  taxes  by  15  per  cent,  the  establishment 
of  a  primary  school,  and  the  designation  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar 
as  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  it.  Instruction 
in  the  classical  department  of  this  primary  school, 
was  begun  in  1818.  The  same  year,  a  Lancas- 
terian  school  was  established,  which  in  1823, 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  John  Farmer, 
who  had  been  specially  designated  for  the  work 
by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a 
branch  of  which  had  been  established  in  Detroit. 
In  1834,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  city-hall 
was  erected  a  building  for  a  female  seminary, 
Which  was  continued  till  1842.  In  1836,  W. 
A.  Bacon  opened  a  select  school  on  the  site 
of  the  present  cathedral,  which  he  conducted 
for  38  years.  In  1838,  a  public  school  was 
opened  in  the  second  ward;  and,  in  1841,  the 
first  separate  colored  school  was  opened,  with  88 

J)upils.  The  unsatisfactory  operation  of  the  school 
aw,  however,  led  to  the  appointment,  in  1 841 ,  of  a 
special  committee  of  inspection,  which  reported 
that  there  were  27  schools  in  the  city,  furnishing 
instruction  to  714  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  612,600; 
while  there  were  1,850  children  without  instruc- 
tion. The  result  of  this  examination  was  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  legislature  be  petitioned 
for  an  amendment  of  the  city  charter  permitting 
the  creation,  by  annual  popular  vote,  "of  a  board 
of  education,  and  direct  taxation  for  the  sup|jort 
of  the  schools.  The  opponents  of  this  proposition 
were  numerous;  but  the  measure  was  sustained 
by  the  people  at  an  election  ordered  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  was  embodied  in  a  law  Feb.  18.,  1842. 
Under  this  law,  with  a  few  amendments,  the 
schools  were  administered  till  1868,  when  the 


present  law  was  paaaed.  The  first  board  of  edu- 
cation met  March  15.,  1842,  consisting  of  twelve 
members,  including  the  mayor  and  recorder  of 
the  city,  ex  officio^  the  former  as  president.  Two 
years  afterward,  the  Bible  question  was  intro- 
duced, and  led  to  an  exciting  discussion  which 
lasted  a  year,  ending  in  a  compromise  which  pro- 
vided that  any  school  might  be  opened  by  read- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Bible  without  comment,  such 
reading  to  be  optional  with  the  teacher,  and  at- 
tended with  the  penalty  of  removal  in  case  of 
comment.  In  1847,  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  17,  was  2,239.  The  first 
graded  school,  known  as  the  Old  Capitol  School, 
was  opened  in  1848.  In  1852,  the  question  of  a 
sectarian  division  of  the  school  fund  was  agitated; 
but  the  resulting  election,  in  1853,  expre^ed  the 
will  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  division,  and  the  question  has  not 
been  revived.  The  first  high  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1858.  The  supervision  of  the  schools 
was  originally  confined  to  the  inspectors,  and  so 
continued  till  1863,  when  J.  M.  B.  Sill  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  superintendent.  His  suc- 
cessor, in  1865,  was  Duane  Doty,  who  held  the 
office  until  1875,  when  Mr.  Sill  was  re-apiK)inted, 
and  again  appointed  in  1876,  for  3  years. 

School  System, — The  care  of  the  schools  is  in- 
trusted to  a  hoard  of  education  ^  consisting  of  two 
inspectors  from  each  ward,  elected  by  the  people 
biennially,  one  half  going  out  of  office  each  year. 
The  mayor  and  recorder  are  members,  ex  officio, 
but  without  vote.  'ITie  board  appoints  annually 
a  superintendent,  whose  duties  are  those  usually 
discharoed  by  such  officers.  The  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  city  tax  of  not  more  than  5 
mills  on  every  dollar  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, 'fhe  school  year  comprises  a  period  of  not 
less  than  3  months.  The  school  age  is  from  5 
to  20  years.  Connected  with  the  system  is  a 
public  library,  tJie  building  for  which  was  only 
recently  begun.  The  schools  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools.  ITie  total  number  of  schools,  in  1875, 
was  28,  including  2  evening  schools.  The  chief 
items  of  school  slatistics  for  the  year  are  : 

Number  of  children  of  Bchool  apje  (5—20) 34,503 

"         "        «'        enrolled 13,739 

Average  enrollment  (number  belonging) ^'H^** 

*•        daily  attendance 8,760 

Number  of  teachers,  males 9 

*'        «*        "         females 212 

Total 221 

Receipts  (1875) $211,690.23 

Expenditures  (1876) $169,603.69 

Total  valuation  of  school  property $735,102.00 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are  several 
Catholic  schools,  a  German  Lutheran  school,  a 
German- American  seminary,  and  several  public 
libraries  containing  about  40,000  volumes.  For 
information  in  regard  to  institutions  for  higher, 
professional,  and  special  instruction  see  Michioan. 
For  details  in  relation  to  the  early  educational 
history  of  Detroit,  see  W.  D.  Wilkixs,  Reminis- 
cences and  Ti-aditions  of  the  Detroit  Schools, 
published  in  the  Tujenty-eiqJUli  Annmd Report  qf 
the  Board  (f  Education  (Detroit,  1871). 
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DKVELOPING  METHOD 


DEVELOPING  METHOD  is  a  t^rm  in- 
troduced into  the  science  and  practiw  of  peda- 
gogy through  the  philosophy  of  Herbart.  and 
popularized  among  European  teachers  through 
its  greatest  followers,  lieneke  and  Diesterweg.  It 
means  an  education  of  the  natural  endowments 
of  the  individual  according  to  the  psychologic 
laws  of  human  development,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  aU  purposes  foreign  to  such  development.  The 
term,  m  some  respects,  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  im- 
plies far  more  than  it  expresses.  It  means  a 
system,  realized  in.  or  applicable  to,  a  variety  of 
educational  methods,  and  based  on  the  fundamen- 
tal principle,  that  human  nature  alone,  a&  devel- 
oped and  shown  in  its  best  products  through  a 
long  historical  period,  should  be  the  guiding  star 
in  3l  educational  efforts.  Herbart,  who  was  the 
first  amon^  the  (xerman  philosophers,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  speculative  philosophy, 
to  apply  the  methofl  of  induction  to  philosophy, 
and  who  based  his  system  on  inductive  psy- 
chology, and  treated  the  latter  mathematically, 
wrote  as  early  as  1806  a  work  on  ^KKlagogy.  en- 
titled Die  aUffemeine  Pcpdtujogik,  (ihgeleitet  ans 
dem  Zweck  cler  Erziehung,  in  which  the  new 
drift  of  educational  ideas  inaugurated  by  Rous- 
seau and  Pestalozzi,  was  reduced  to  logical  prin- 
ciples. He  was  the  first  in  history  to  render  in- 
telligible the  processes  in  the  human  soid  which 
lead  to  memory,  comparison,  the  distinction  of  im- 
pressions and  their  growth  into  mental  images, 
notions,  judgment  and  reason,  disposition  and 
will ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  reasoned  from  the 
established  facts  of  consciousness,  and  developetl 
a  long  series  of  mathematical  formnl'v  as  evi- 
dences of  his  correctness  in  interpreting  the  facts. 
Beneke,  more  straightforward  than  Herbart,  gave, 
in  his  Ijehrhnch  der  Psi/ckologle  (lis  Natnrwissen- 
scJvift  (183.3),  and  Erzlehungfi-  und  UiiterricJUs- 
lehre  (1835),  a  very  lucid  and  common-sense  ex- 
position of  this  new  system  of  psychology,  in  ita 
application  to  pedagogy,  which,  through  Uiester- 
weg's  practical  treatises  and  school  books,  grew 
almost  universally  popular  among  the  German 
teachers.  What  the  evdiUion  theory  is  in  modem 
natural  science — an  explanation  of  natural  effecta 
from  natural  causes  according  to  general  laws 
that  can  be  verified  by  the  evidences  of  the  senses 
and  logical  reasoning,  that  is  the  devehping 
metJiod  with  regard  to  mental  facta  and  laws,  in 
matters  of  education.  The  founders  of  this 
system  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  reach  all  the  legiti- 
mate conclusions  which  may  ultimately  be  drawn 
from  its  principle,  and  which  were  drawn  by  the 
succeetling  generation  of  teachers.  The  system, 
as  now  taught  and  practiced  by  men  like  Dittes 
and  some  of  Froebel's  followers,  has  undergone  a 
aeries  of  gi*adual  improvements,  and  seems  capable 
of  many  more  ;  since  human  nature  itself  is  a 
subject  that  receives,  tlirough  the  constant  im- 
provement of  all  the  natural  sciences,  a  daily 
increasing  illustration.  Nor  is  there,  as  yet, 
a  tolerably  full  agreement  among  the  foremf:wt 
pedagogical  writc^rs  upon  what  may  be  consid- 
ered the  genuine  development  of  human  nature ; 
bc^  the  principle  itself,  that  the  s|)ontaneous 


growth  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  into 
the  greatest  possible  harmony  should  be  facil- 
itated according  to  the  laws  of  normal  devel- 
opment, not  counteracted;  guided,  but  not 
curbed;  and  all  this  in  the  order  which  is  in- 
dicated by  nature  herself — this  principle  seems 
to  be  so  well  established,  that,  henceforth,  only 
its  interpretation  can  be  doubtful. 

This  new  psychology  sails  clear  of  all  the  rocks 
of  preconcerted  systems  and  of  the  maelstrom 
of  party  strife ;  it  deals  with  none  but  demon- 
strable facta.  Such  facts  are.  that  there  is  no 
beginning  of  mental  action  in  the  newborn  child 
except  by  impressions  from  without;  that  the 
latter,  called  traces,  cannot  grow  into  distinct 
images  without  a  grouping  of  the  traces  in  an 
order  corresponding  to  Ae  outward  objects; 
that  we  can  verify  by  actual  experiment,  both 
with  animals  and  men,  the  laws  according  to 
which  equal  traces  strengthen  each  other,  similar 
ones  aggregate  and  form  oppositos  to  dissimilar 
groups  of  traces ;  that  fugitive  impressions  have 
obscure  traces,  lasting  or  often  repeated  impres- 
sions, clear  traces;  that  one  trace  or  set  of  traces 
is  for  a  time  obscured  by  new  ones,  and  that  the 
consciousness  of  an  image  is  the  effect  of  either 
pleasure  or  ymn  of  the  mind  in  consequence  of 
the  impressions,  etc.,  etc.  The  theory  goes  on  to 
show  that  all  the  higher  mental  processes  are  re- 
petitions of  the  photographic  action  of  the  first 
traces,  in  a  higher  orrler,  and  follow  with  mathe- 
matical exactness  their  laws.  A  normal  pedagogy 
is.  therefore,  possible,  independent  of  pnilosopli- 
ical  systems.  Disputed  questions  of  physiology 
and  psychology  concern  only  unimportant  topics, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  ignored  and  left  to  the 
future  development  of  science ;  but  it  is  all-im- 
portant, in  pedagogy,  to  demonstrate  clearly  all 
the  conditions  without  which  no  mind  can  grow, 
whatever  the  nature  of  mind  itaelf  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  to  cul- 
tivate the  action  of  the  senses,  the  gates  to  all 
mental  development,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
them  self-active  by  their  appropriate  combina- 
tion with  pleasure  and  pain;  next,  to  offer  to  their 
self-activity  a  succession  of  outward  impressions 
which  will  leave  distinct  and,    by  repetition, 
lasting  traces  and  the  most  complete  images  of 
objects,  accompanied  by  sensations  and  impulses. 
The  first  consciousness  being  thus  awakened,  it 
follows  that  a  comparison  and  distinction  of  the 
representations  once  produced  must  lead  to  both 
clear  notions  of  their  single  features  and  clear 
consciousness  of  the  mind,  without  which  the 
origin  of  seff-oonscionsness  would  be  retarded^ 
and  its  growth  stunted.    The  latter  taking  ita 
start  from  the  first  efforts  in  speaking,  language 
becomes  the  chief  means  of  education,  and  its 
proper  use  on  the  jmrt  of  the  educator,  in  con- 
nection with  the  objects  designated,  the  way  to 
the  subsequent  nonnal  development.     The  gap 
in  this  system  left  between  this  stage  and  the 
first  school   age  was   not  filled  imtn  Froebel* 
starting  from  a  somewhat  different  stand-point, 
invented  lus  kindergarten  plays. 
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Great  stran  is,  in  this  system,  laid  on  the  gradual 
progress  of  education,  which,  after  all,  is  little 
more  than  instruction,  a  somewhat  one-sided 
culture  of  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  and  the 
memory.  The  teacher  is  to  proceed  from  the 
simple  to  the  compound,  from  the  concrete  to 
the  absirad,  from  perception  to  refledion  in  the 
pupil,  from  examples  to  rules,  irom/ads  to  laws. 
He  is  to  be  more  a  guide  than  a  teacher ;  he  is 
not  to  tell  his  pupils  anything  which  t^ey  can  be 
led  to  find  out  themselves.  He  is  to  present 
them  just  mental  food  enough,  and  no  more,  at  a 
time,  than  can  be  fully  digested ;  and  that  food 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  degree  of 
development.  Every  kind  of  mental  food  ought 
to  be  so  fully  digested  as  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  every  mental  faculty.  The  pupil  is  to 
be  rendered  his  own  teacher ;  his  self-activity  is 
to  be  fostered  first,  last,  and  at  aU  times. 

The  cultivation  of  the  memory  at  the  expense  of 
observation  and  reflection,  which,  in  aU  routine 
teaching,  plays  so  prominent  a  part,  is  made  un- 
necessary by  stimulating  the  mental  appetite  and 
digestive  power  of  the  pupil ;  whatever  is  fully  un- 
derstood will  forever  remain  mental  property.  All 
mechanical  drill,  and  all  moral  preaching,  is  more 
hurtful  than  useful,  because  skill  in  the  learner  is 
to  grow  out  of  repeated  self-appropriation  con- 
nected with  that  pleasure  which  accompanies 
the  satisfaction  of  every  mental  appetite ;  and 
because  an  appropriate  mental  food  is  conducive 
to  moral  power.  Development  means  self  devel- 
opment, guided  by  well-developed  educators. 

It  is  evident  that  this  new  system  exacts  a  far 
higher  standard  of  abilities  and  attainments  in 
the  educator  than  ever  before  had  been  deemed 
necessary.  This  necessity  led  to  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  course  of  training  of  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  German  and  other  normal  schools. 
**■  The  teacher  is  the  school,"  was  the  maxim  in- 
culcated there.  If  he  be  the  proper  person 
destined  by  natural  gifts  and  prepared  for  his 
calling  by  a  careful  study  of  mental  phenomena 
and  a  long  theoretic  and  practical  training,  he 
will  make  up  for  ihi^  short-comings  of  text-books, 
apparatus,  and  previous  education.  If  he  be  full 
<M  enthusiasm  for  his  sacred  task  of  forming 
minds,  and  patient  in  all  his  laborious  methods, 
lie  will  mould  his  pupils'  minds  and  morals  by 
means  of  their  self-development.  The  rational 
sobriety  of  this  system  was  (peatly  aided  by  the 
juarvelous  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  educational 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  engendered  in  the 
teaching  fraternity  by  Pestalozzi;  and  it  may 
be  called  a  fact,  that  hardly  ever,  or  anywhere, 
was  there  done  such  intelligent  and  faithful 
work  in  thousands  of  8chool>;,  and  for  so  scanty  a 
remuneration,  as  in  the  develofnng-metluxl  Bchooh 
up  to  the  period  of  the  "  School  Regulations  " 
(Schulregidative) . 

Amon^  the  reforms  in  special  methods  that 
foUowed  m  the  wake  of  this  system,  must  first 
be  mentioned  the  introduction  of  phonic  or 
phonetig  reading.  Spelling  was  altogetner  super- 
ceded, and  orthographical  writing  exercises  sub- 
stituted, based  on  a  few  rules  wnich  the  piqols 


had  to  deduce  for  tliemaelves  from  a  comparison 
of  examples.  Graser  and  Vogel  improved  this 
method,  which  is  liable  to  be  too  mechanically 
applied,  by  combining  it  with  the  writing-read- 
ing and  the  synt?ietico-analytic  methods.  The 
former  begins  with  analyzing  the  single  sounds 
of  which  the  words  consist  and  teaching  the 
written  signs  for  them,  and  continues  with 
writing  these  and  other  words;  printed  words, 
or  rauier  sentences,  are  introduced  when  the 
pupils  can  read  aU  written  letters,  and  there- 
after all  that  has  been  read  must  be  faultlessly 
copied.  ITie  latter  begins  with  sentences  that 
must  be  analyzed  into  their  component  words, 
and  the  woixls  into  their  component  sounds; 
the  corresponding  signs  (letters)  are  then  given, 
either  in  written,  or  in  printed  form  (or  in  b«th — 
Douai's  method  exemplified  in  nis  Rational 
Readers)  and  then  synthesis-reading  begins,  ac- 
companied with  constant  copying  exercises, 
which  must  be  faithfully  controlled.  Another 
improvement  has  been  effected  by  connecting 
penmanship  exercises  with  the  first  writing  exer- 
cises by  means  of  time-beating  ( Taktschreiben). 
The  object  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  careless 
habits  instead  of  weeding  them  out  when  formed, 
which  is  still  further  aimerl  at  by  reading  in 
concert,  alternately  with  individual  rea£nff. 
In  arithmetic,  the  beginning  was  made  wim 
mental  exercises  in  the  ansuytic  method;  but 
there  is  a  creat  variety  in  the  methods  of  con- 
necting anafysis  with  ciphering,  and  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  carried.  Great  importance,  how- 
ever, is  universally  attributed  to  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  value  of  numbers,  both  single  and  in 
their  decimal  orders.  Some  methods,  progressing 
through  concentric  circles  of  1 — 10,  10 — 100, 
100 — 1000,  etc.,  involve>  within  each  circle,  all 
the  four  ground  rul^s ;  some,  only  addition  and 
subtraction  together,  and,  later,  multiplication 
and  division  together ;  some,  only  one  at  a  time, 
with  larger  concentric  circles,  etc.  Some  intro- 
duce the  elements  of  fractions  at  a  very  early 
epoch,  dividing  them  also  into  concentric  circles ; 
some  introduce  decimal  fiuctions  even  before 
common  fractions.  Object  lessons  in  special 
branches  according  to  the  older  (Pestalozzian) 
process  were  to  some  extent  crowded  out  when 
all  teaching  became  object  teacliing;  yet  spe- 
cial object  lessons  in  zoology  and  botany,  geom- 
etry and  geography,  remained  favorite  branches 
in  most  plans  of  teaching.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing the  mother-tongue  is  also  very  variable ;  but, 
through  all  that  variety,  a  tendency  is  conspic- 
uous to  make  the  most  of  the  pupil  s  self-activity 
by  guiding  him  to  form  sentences  orally  and  in 
writing,  whether  for  orthographical,  grammat- 
ical, rhetorical,  or  elocutionaiy  purposes.  Gram- 
matical analysis  with  parsing  nils  far  less  time 
than  synthesis.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  has,  only  very  recently 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  been  subjected  to 
the  same  method;  but  the  modem  langua^ 
were  treated  in  the  analydco-synthetic  way  (this 
way  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Ahn 
or  Ollendorf  method,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
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gaiflhed  by  scientifiCj|pedagogic  spirit,  and  a  far 
mater  efficiencj).  Tms  method  may  be  called 
j£iiger*8  method.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of 
ipeoal  methods  in  all  branches  of  primary  and 
secondary  instruction,  which  it  is  not  neceasaxy 
here  to  explain. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  merits  and  short- 
comings of  special  metliods,  since  any  one  of  them 
that  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  school  room  may  be  called  good,  be- 
cause adapted  to  the  genius  both  of  the  teacher 
and  his  particular  class  of  pupils.  No  single  prac- 
tical method  can  claim  universal  applicability ; 
every  one  will  have  to  be  modified  to  be  adapted, 
not  only  to  every  other  teacher's  peculiar  de- 
velopment, but  also  to  tliat  of  every  other 
class  or  pupil.  He  is  a  bad  follower  of  the 
developing  inetJiod  who  treats,  year  in  and  yaar 
out,  every  new  class  of  punils  accorfling  to  a 
stereotyped  manner  for  each  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, instead  of  accommodating  himself  to  the 
wants  of  the  class.  ITie  developing  method 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  there 
shall  be  metluxl  in  all  the  teacher's  doings, — a 
well-concerted  plan,  calculated  to  develop  every 
gift  of  each  pupil  by  educating  him  to  self- 
activity  in  every  branch  of  the  curriculum,  and 
to  i)roduce  a  certain  degree  of  uniform  general 
development  without  neglecting  either  the  for- 
ward, or  the  l>ackwanl  portion  of  his  class.  And 
high  as  tlus  standard  of  abilities  in  the  true  edu- 
cation may  be,  experience  proves  that  it  will  l)e 
almost  universally  realized,  if  the  position  of  the 
teacher  be  sufficiently  remunerative,  indefjendent, 
and  honored,  to  attract  to  the  profession  all 
persons  born  to  be  teachers.  This  realization  has, 
moreover,  been  considerably  facilitated  by  the 

E reparation  for  the  primary  classes,  which  may 
e  obtained  from  Froebel's  kindergarten. 

DEVOTIONAL  EXEBCISES.  See  Re- 
UQious  Education. 

DTAKY,  School,  a  daily  record  of  the  les- 
sons, recitations,  deportment,  etc., of  pupils,  kept 
in  a  small  book  which  is  taken  home  each  day, 
or  each  week,  to  Ik'  exhibited  to  the  parents, 
whose  inspection  is  attested  by  their  signature 
previoas  to  the  diary's  being  returned  to  the 
teacher.  Thus,  a  constant  correspondence  is  kept 
up  between  parent  and  teacher,  the  former  being 
continuously  informed  of  the  child's  progress, 
merit  or  demerit,  and  lx*havior ;  and  thus  enablecl 
intelligently  to  co-oi>erate  in  his  school  education. 
Instead  of  the  diaiy,  some  teachers  prefer  the 
monthly  reixirt.     (.See  S<.'H(K)L  Re(^ori)s.) 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE,  at  ( Vlisle,  Pa., 
was  founded  in  ITH.X     Since  1833.  it  Ima  been 
umler  the  control  of  the  Methodist   Kpiscoi)al 
Church,  i)rior  to  which  date  it  was  under  Pres- 
byterian control.    Pi^ominont  among  its  fomiders  | 
were  John   Dickinson,  first  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Dr.  Peujamiu  Rush  of  Philatlel- 
i)hia.     liefore  the  late  war,  its  patronage  was 
lai^'ly  from  the  South  :  since  that  event,  it  has 
deiK»nded  for  i)atronage  chiefly  on  the  Middle  \ 
States.    The  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  ap-  _ 
paratus  is  $150,000;  the  amomit  of  productive  I 


funds,  $175,000.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  merely 
nominal,  being  by  scholarships,  the  whole  expense 
of  which  is  $25  for  the  four  years'  course.  The 
board  of  trustees  have  recently  established  the 
following  departments  of  study,  and  propose 
to  carry  out  the  university  principle  of  elective 
courses,  as  far  as  the  means  at  their  command  will 
pennit:  (1)  moral  science;  (2)  ancient  languages 
and  literature ;  (3)  pure  mathematics ;  (4]  jmi- 
losophy  and  Englisn  literature,  including  history 
and  Constitutional  law  ;  (5)  physics  and  mixed 
mathematics,  and  the  application  of  calculus  to 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  mechanics; 
(G)  chemistry,  and  its  application  to  agriculture 
and  the  arts;  (7)  physical  geography,  natural 
history,  mineralo^  and  geoTo^;  (b)  modem 
languages;  (9)  civil  and  mining  engineering, 
and  metallurgy.  The  scheme  embraces  mudi 
more  than  can  be  accomplished  in  four  years. 
Those  students  who  wish  to  obtwn  the  collegiate 
degrees  are  required  to  devote  the  earlier  part 
of  their  course,  as  heretofore,  mainly  to  the 
elements  of  classical  learning  and  the  pure 
mathematics;  but,  for  the  latter  ]>art,  certain 
studies  are  made  optional,  and  those  who  go 
through  any  of  the  prescribed  special  courses, 
obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  equally 
with  those  who  complete  the  classical  course. 
These  si)ecial  courses  are  the  Scientific  Course, 
in  which  such  students  as  desire  are  aUowed  to 
substitute  practical  chemistry  for  the  Latin  and 
(Jreek  of  the  junior  and^  senior  years,  and  the 
Biblical  Course,  in  which  students  preparing  for 
the  Christian  ministry  are  allowed  to  take  He- 
brew and  New  Testament  (5 reek  in  their  junior 
and  senior  years,  in  place  of  equivalent  studies, 
chiefly  mathematical.  A  partial  course,  of  about 
two  years,  and  embracing  such  studies  from 
the  r^ular  curriculum  as  bear  directly  upon 
any  special  vocation,  can  be  pursued  by  stu- 
dents not  intending  to  graduate.  The  college 
has  a  museum  containing  specimens  in  mineral- 
ogy, geology,  and  natur^  history,  and  a  cabinet 
01  ancient  coins;  valuable  plulosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus;  and  an  astronomical  ob- 
8er\'atory,  provided  with  an  achromatic  tele- 
scojw.  The  college  library  contains  about  8,000 
volumes;  those  of  the  Belles-Lettres  Society 
and  the  Union  Philosophical  Society  about 
10,000  each.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  7  pro- 
fessors and  88  students.  There  is  a  law  depart- 
ment mider  the  charge  of  the  professor  of  law. 
The  presidents  of  the  college  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Charies  Nisbet,  D.D.,  1784—1804  ;  Rob- 
ert Davidson,  I).  D.  [pro  tern.),  1804 — \>  ;  Jere- 
miah At  water,  D.  1).,  1809 — 15;  John  McKnight, 
D.  D.  (pro  fern.) J 1815—10  ;  John  MiU^hell  Ma- 
son, D.i).,  1821—4;  William  Neill,  I).  1)..  1824 
—9:  Samuel  B.  How,  D.D.,  1830—2;  John  Price 
Durbiii,  D.  D.,  1833 — 45  ;  Robert  P:mory,  D.D., 
1845—8:  Jesse  Truesdale  Peck,  D.D..  1848— 
52;  Charles  Collins,  D.  D.,  1852— 60  ;  Herman 
Merrills  Johnson,  I).  D.,  1860—7 ;  Robert  L 
Dashiell.  D.  I).,  1868  —  72;  and  James  A. 
McCauley,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  ap- 
pointed in  1872. 
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DICTATION,  a  school  exercise  in  which  the 
teacher  reads  or  speaks  (dictates)  to  the  pupils 
what  is  to  be  written  by  the  latter  for  practice 
in  writing,  spelling,  etc.  Such  exercises  are  very 
useful,  not  only  to  give  accuracy  and  expertness 
in  writing  words  and  sentences,  but  to  train  the 
ear  to  the  ready  apprehension  of  spoken  language. 
In  this  respect,  it  supplements  copying^  which 
exclusively  disciplines  the  eye. 

DICTIONABT,  a  book  containing  a  list  of 
all  the  words  of  a  language,  alphabeticaUy  ar- 
ranged, with  information  in  regard  to  their 
derivation,  meaning,  and  use.  I'he  Greek  word 
lexicon  is  frequently  used  to  designate  a  diction- 
ary of  the  words  of  a  foreign  language ;  the 
term  glossary,  to  denote  a  collection  of  technical, 
obsolete,  or  other  words  requiring  special  de- 
finition or  explanation.  A  oictionary  of  facts 
is  entitleil  an  encydopirdia,  if  it  embraces  the 
consideration  of  the  full  circle  of  sciences,  and 
a  cyclopcedid,  if  it  treats  of  a  special  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  ITiese  two  terms  are  not, 
however,  always  used  with  this  discrimination, 
but  are  often  applied  indifferently  to  any  com- 
plete collection  of  facte,  general  or  special,  ar- 
ranged under  alphabetical  headings.  To  such 
collections  the  terms  thesrmriis  and  gaze Ueer  are 
also  applied,  the  latter  exclusively  to  a  geo- 
graphical dictionary. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  complete  collection  of 
the  words  of  the  English  language  was  the  Uni- 
versal Ekymdofficnl  English  Dictionary  (Lon- 
don, 1726),  by  Nathan  Bailey,  which  subsequent- 
ly formed,  in  part,  the  basis  upon  which  Dr. 
Johnson  compiled  his  great  work.  Johnson's 
Dictionary  appeared  in  1755,  after  seven  years 
of  constant  labor,  and  justly  entitled  its  author 
to  be  considered  the  founder  of  P^nglish  lexicog- 
raphy. It  was  greatly  enlaiged  by  Todd  in  the 
editions  of  1814  and  1827.  The  most  important 
dictionaries  published  in  England  since  the  time 
of  Johnson  are  Walker's  (1791),  Enfield's  (1807), 
Booths  (1835),  Smarts  (1836),  and  Richarelson^s 
(1837).  The  catalogue  of  works  of  this  kind  is, 
however,  very  extensive;  but  the  most  important 
is  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Richardson,  entitled 
a  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
(2  vols.,  4to,  London,  1835 — 7).  Special  atten- 
tion is  given,  in  tliis  work,  to  the  etymology  of 
words  and  their  illustration  by  copious  citations 
from  standard  writers ;  and  the  arrangement  is 
in  the  alphabetical  onler  of  the  primitives,  be- 
neath each  of  which  its  derivatives  are  grouped. 
Of  this  work,  Dean  Trench  remarks,  "  Jt  is  the 
only  English  dictionary  in  which  etymology  as- 
sumes the  dignity  of  a  science." 

The  first  dictionary  of  any  importance  published 
in  the  United  States  was  the  first  edition  of 
Webster's  Amerind n  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (2  vols.,  4to,  N.  Y.,  1828).  Of  this 
work,  revised  and  enlarged  editions  were  published 
in  1840  and  1843,  dunng  the  life  of  the  author; 
but  in  1848,  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Prof.  Goodrich,  was  issued  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  in  1864,  a  stUl  larger  edition  was 
published  in  Springfield,  with  revised  etymologies 


and  much  additional  information  of  great  value. 
This  work  is  a  laige  quarto,  of  1840  pages,  and 
contains  about  114,000  words.  The  elaborate 
illustrated  dictionary  of  Dr.  Worcester,  published 
in  1860,  is  also  a  work  of  nearly  the  same  size  as 
Webster's,  and  contains  about  104,000  words. 
This  work  is  more  conservative  in  its  orthography 
and  pronunciation  than  that  of  Dr.  Webster,  and 
is  generally  followed  in  the  New  England  states. 
The  authority  of  Webster's  Dictionary  is,  however, 
undisputed  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

A  dictionary  is  strictly  a  work  of  reference, 
and  is  to  be  employed  exclusively  as  such ;  hence, 
its  use  as  a  school  book  is  Umited.  It  was  foi^ 
merly,  in  some  schools,  the  custom  to  require 
pupils  to  learn  by  rote  the  spelling  and  defimtion 
of  words  from  abridged  dictionaries  and  exposi- 
tors, the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  words  be- 
ing followed  in  the  assignment  of  lessons ;  but 
this  absurd  practice  is  now,  probably,  entirely 
obsolete.  After  a  certain  degree  of  advancement 
in  learning  to  read,  it  is,  without  doubt,  of  im- 
j)ortance  tnat  the  pupils  should  l)e  supplied  with 
simple  dictionaries,  and  encouraged  to  refer  to 
them  for  information  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  difficult  words  which  they  meet  with  in 
their  reading  books.  This  will  serve  to  inculcate 
the  habit  of  frequently  consulting  the  dictionary 
in  their  subsequent  studies,  and  will,  in  this  way, 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage, more  especially  its  orthoepy,  in  which 
most  persons,  even  those  of  considerable  culture 
otherwise,  are  apt  to  be  quite  faulty.  In  pur- 
suing this  method,  the  following  course  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  found  beneficial :  (1)  The  teacher 
assigns  a  certain  portion  of  reading  matter,  or  a 
certain  number  of  selected  words,  which  the 
pupil  is  to  study  critically  by  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary, as  far  as  may  be  necessary ;  (2)  ITie 
pupil  learns,  from  the  dictionaiy,  the  meaning 
or  definition  of  those  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand, and  next  studies  how  to  illustrate  their 
application  by  using  them  in  sentences,  or  by 
citations  from  standard  authors ;  (3)  In  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  the  student  gives  more  critical  at- 
tention to  tne  precise  shades  of  meaning  of  the 
words  usually  deemed  to  be  synonymous,  and 
learns  how  to  make  a  proper  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  such  words.  1"  or  this  purpose,  such 
works  as  Roget's  Tliesaurus  and  Craob's  Syn- 
onyms will  be  found  important  auxiliaries  to 
the  unabridged  dictionary  of  either  Webster  to 
Worcester. 

To  the  teacher,  no  acquisition  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  orthography, 
pronunciation,  meaning,  and  proper  use  of  words 
in  his  own  language;  and,  nence,  a  good  dic- 
tionary should  always  be  at  hand  for  the  deter- 
mination of  those  doubtful  points  which,  with 
even  the  best  scholar  and  the  most  experienced 
teacher,  will  sometimes  arise.  A  dictionary  is, 
therefore,  a  part  of  the  school  apparatus,  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  stuay  of  a  foreign  language,  the  diction- 
ary is  needed  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  in  the 
study  of  the  vernacular ;  although  modem  edu- 
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cators  atrongly  advocate  that  the  procesB  of  ac- 
quiring a  foreign  language  should  be  made,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  conform  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  child  learns  to  Bpeak  his  native  tongue. 
The  number  of  words  of  the  foreign  language 
which  can  be  learned  in  this  way  must,  however, 
be  always  quite  limited,  and  hence  the  constant 
need  of  consulting  the  dictionaiy.  It  is  a  note 
worthy  fact  in  wis  connection,  that  the  science 
of  lexicography  has  been  developed  by  the  need 
of  dictionanes  to  facilitate  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  not  the  native  tongue.  Though  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  some  of  the 
oriental  nations  before  them,  had  vocabularies  of 
the  words  of  their  languages,  arranged  more  or 
less  in  alphabetical  order,  the  origin  of  complete 
dictionanes  is  no  earlier  than  the  time  when  the 
study  of  the  classics  was  revived  in  Italy.  The 
most  famous,  though  not  the  first  amons  these 
was  Cidepino  (Latin  Lexicon,  Regeio,  1502),  from 
whose  name  is  derived  the  French  word  calepin 
(a  commonplace-book).  But  the  path  in  which 
modem  lexux)graphers  have  gained  so  much  dis- 
tincjtiou  was  first  opened  in  1532  by  Robert 
Stephens  (Fr.  tltienne  or  EsHenne)  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Thenaurus  LingucF  Lutince  and 
Henry  »Stephens's  Tliesaurus  Livguce  GrcFcce, 

gubli«hed  in  1572,  in  5  volumes,  but  abridged 
y  Scapula,  who  issued  in  1 579  Lexico?i  Grcpco- 
JbfUinum  novum.  (See  Stephens.)  These  works 
were  the  first  notable  attempts  to  develop  the 
various  meanings  of  every  word,  and  to  make 
scientific  arrangement  no  less  an  essential  feature 
than  completeness  of  vocabulary.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  succeeding  lexicogra- 
i)ii«rH,  are  Fonx^llini,  Scheller,  treund,  and 
(Jeorg(«  for  the  I  Atin,  and  Paasow  for  the  Greek. 
Fom^Uini  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  illus- 
trating the  meaning  of  every  word  by  examples 
iviiux  v\\imvAi\  authors;  and  the  Germans  just 
iiarned  di;veloiNMl  this  feature  to  a  high  degree 
of  jKjrfiJtrtion.  'Ilie  first  Latin-English  dic- 
tionary was  wlited  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  (Lon- 
ilim,  153H);  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Ains- 
worth  {(\.  v.).  The  work  of  Forcellini  was  the 
Immiji  of  the  fiitin- English  dictionary  of  Leverett 
(H<iHton,  1836),  and  that  of  Freund,  of  the 
lAtin-Knglish  dictionary  of  E.  A.  Andrews 
(New  York,  1856].  The  Greek  lexicon  of  Fas- 
sr>w  in  the  liasis  of  the  Greek-English  lexicon  of 
\Ath\i'\\  k  Hccjtt  (Oxford,  1845)  and  its  Ameri- 
€jaii  ntvinion  by  I>ri«ler  (\ew  York,  1848).  It  is 
a  riohr worthy  fa<^  in  the  historv  of  English  and 
Suu'r'wMi  «^liK»tion,  that  until  the  present  cen- 
tury \\u*.  Gn^isk  huiguage  was  studied  through 
ih<!  mMwm  tA  the  Jjitin^and  there  were  no 
Gn'irk  ErigliMli,  but  only  Greek-Latin  lexicons. 
'V\u\  i  lifnnatM,  for  a  considerable  time  previously, 
imfi\  |rtihltMherl  l<;xioons  in  their  own  language, 
mu\  i\w  Fn;nch  liad  followed  their  example.  Tm 
flint  (^reek-English  lexicon  announced  (in  1814) 
was  tliat  of  JoTin  Pickering,  which  was  based  on 
i\ut  (in;<!k-[iitin  dictionarv  of  Scbrevelius.  But 
bsfore  it  was  published  (lioston,  1826),  a  similar 
Wfirk,  the  iiruek  and  English  Lexicon  of  John 
JoiMi  (LradoD,  1823),  appeared  in  EngLmd.  The 


Lexicon  of  Donnegan  (London,  1827)  was  pro- 
fessedly, in  substance,  a  translation  of  Passow's 
work;  and  Dunbar's  Greek  and  English  Lexi- 
con (Edinburgh,  1843)  was  chiefly  a  reprint  of 
the  second  emtion  (1829)  of  Pickering's  work. 
Great  improvements  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
classical  dictionary  to  school  purposes  were  in- 
troduced by  Ing^ev's  Latin-German  Lexicon 
(1st  edit,  1852 ;  4th,  1876).  Before  him,  it 
had  been  the  aim  of  lexicographers  in  general 
to  attain  the  greatest  possible  completeness 
of  words  and  their  different  meanings;  and 
the  works  of  smaller  compass  were  condensed 
abridgements.  Ingerslev  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  school  dictionary  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  It  was  to  be  limited  to  those  writers 
whose  works  are  usually  read  in  classical  schools, 
and  was  designed  to  explain  sufficiently  every 
difficult  passage  occurring  in  any  of  this  class  of 
authors.  By  referring  in  succession  to  all  the 
s^onyms  of  a  word,  and  only  defining  the  dis- 
tinctive meaning  of  the  word  itself,  Sie  syno- 
nymic element  of  the  language,  as  far  as  it  is  of 
value  for  the  pupil  of  a  I^tin  school,  is  explained 
in  the  smallest  possible  compass.  The  poetic,  later, 
and  uite-classic  use  or  meaning  of  eveiy  word  is 
pointed  out  by  appropriate  fU)brcviations ;  the 
remainder  is  classic.  This  plan  has  met  with 
universal  approval  among  German  scholars;  and 
a  number  of  other  wor£  have  since  been  pub- 
lished, the  most  important  of  which  are  those 
by  Georges  (1st  edit,  1864 ;  3d  edit,  1874),  and 
Heinichen  (Leips.,  1864),  for  the  Latin;  and 
by  Benseler  (4th  edit,  1872),  and  Schenkl  (3d 
edit,  1867)  for  the  Greek.  The  lexicon  of  In- 
gerslev is  tne  basis  of  the  Latin-English  lexicon 
of  Crooks  and  Schem  (Philadelphia,  1857).  A 
large  number  of  special  dictionaries  to  classic 
aumors,  especially  tnose  read  by  beginners,  have 
been  prepared,  but  many  educators  disapprove 
of  the  use  of  books  of  this  dass.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  compilation  of  an  elementary  diction- 
ary specially  suited  for  the  study  of  the  Latin 
writers  read  by  be^ners  has  been  recommended, 
and  a  good  work  of  the  kind  has  been  edited  W 
Geoiges  (LateiniscJi-deulscJies  SchulwChierlmch, 
Leipsic,  1876). 

The  dictionaries  of  modem  languages  are 
either  unilin^ual,  intended  for  the  natives  of  a 
country,  or  bilingual,  intended  for  the  study  of  a 
language  other  ^n  the  vernacular.  The  former 
more  or  less  resemble  in  their  histoiy  and  scope  the 
English  works  referred  to  above.  Many  works  of 
the  former  class  owe  their  origin  to  learned  socie- 
ties. Among  them  is  the  celebrated  Italian  diction- 
ary delia  Q'uscn  ( Vocnhulirrio  degli  aocademid 
ddla  Crvsca,  first  published  in  1612).  The  fame  of 
this  work  is,  however,  greater  than  its  real  merit, 
for  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  dictionary  of  the  Tuscan 
dialect,  and  while  regarding  the  14th  century  as 
the  Augustan  age  of  Italian  literature,  it  slighted 
the  distinguish^  writers  of  the  16th  century.  It 
was  subsequently  enlarged  and  improved  (Flor- 
ence. 1729 — 1738),  and  in  this  augmented  form 
is  still  the  standard  authority  for  we  Italian  lan- 
guage.— Spain  also  owes  its  laigest  dictiocuay  to 
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the  Spanish  Academy  (6  yoIb.,  Madrid,  1726— 
1739),  which  hecame  the  abaolute  standard  of 
Spanish  orthography;  it  was,  in  the  present  cent- 
ury, revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Salva  who 
added  more  than  20,000  words  (Ist  edit.,  1846). 
— France  is  indebted  for  the  first  noteworthy 
dictionary  of  its  language  to  Kobert  Stephens, 
who  published  a  French-Latin  dictionary  in  1539. 
The  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  was  first 

{mblished  in  1694,  and  soon  became  the  standard 
exical  authority  of  the  French.  It  has  been 
from  time  to  time  revised;  and  a  seventh  edition, 
under  the  editorship  of  Patin,  was  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1876.  ITie  dictionary  of  the  Academy 
was  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  other 
works,  the  most  important  of  which,  that  of 
Littre  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1863 — 1873),  is  regarded 
as  being,  in  many  respects,  even  superior  to  the 
dictionary  of  the  Atiademy,  and  entitled  to  a 
place  among  the  very  best  products  of  lexical 
science.  —  The  history  of  German  lexicography 
is  traced  to  the  7th  century.  'ITie  first  work  of 
lasting  value  was  the  (merman-Latin  dictionary 
of  Frisch  (I3erlin,  1741).  Adelung's  dictionary 
(Leips.,  1774 — 1781)  was,  for  a  time,  a  classical 
work;  but  the  standard  work  of  (jierman  litera- 
ture is  the  dictionary  of  the  brothers  Jacob  and 
Wilhelm  (irimm,  began  in  1852,  on  a  plan  more 
extensive  than  any  ether 'dictionary  of  any  mod- 
em language.  It  is  to  include  every  word  used  in 
German  works  from  Luther  to  Goethe.  It  was 
continued  after  the  death  of  the  authors  by  Moritz 
Heyne,  Rudolf  Ilildcbrand,  and  Karl  \V  eigand : 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  will  be  ready 
about  1890.  Of  other  (Jerman  dictionaries 
those  of  Sanders  are  highly  valued  and  have 
found  a  large  circulation  (  H^Orterbitdi  der  deut- 
schen  Sprache,  2  vols.,  Leips.,  1859 — 1867 ;  and 
Handw6rierbuch  der  deui^chen  Sprache,  Leips., 
1869). — The  standard  dictionary  of  the  Russian 
language  has  been  prepared  by  the  Russian  Acad- 
emy (4  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1847).  Most  of 
the  smaller  nationalities  of  Europe  have  like- 
wise their  national  dictionaries,  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  works  of  Grimm  and  Littre,  are, 
in  many  cases,  store-houses  of  profound  learning 
and  indispensable  for  the  philosophical  study 
of  the  several  languages.  In  the  schools  of  aU 
the  countries  referred  to,  the  use  of  this  class 
of  dictionaries  in  the  study  of  the  native  lan- 
guage is  less  frequent  than  in  England.  The 
bilingual  dictionaries  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin  lexicons,  but  there  are  some 
marked  points  of  difference,  'llie  Greek  or  the 
latin  lexicon  is  chiefly,  or  almost  exclusively, 
used  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  read  the  classic 
authors ;  a  speakmg  and  writing  knowledge  of 
either  of  these  languages  has  been  the  object  of 
study  in  only  few  cases,  and,  at  present,  even 
more  rarely  than  formerly ;  therefore,  the  great 
majority  of  students  use  only  the  classic-mcxlem 
dictionary,  and  but  very  few  the  modem-classic 
dictionary ;  indeed,  many  distinguished  educa- 
tors r^jard  the  latter  as  entirely  superfluous.  In 
the  study  of  modem  languages,  on  the  contrary, 
the  object  of  study  is  to  speak  and  write  as  well 
15 


as  to  read ;  and,  hence,  the  native-foreign  part  of 
the  dictionary  is  as  much  needed  as  the  foreigi^ 
native,  and  almost  wholly  supersedes  the  latter 
as  soon  as  a  good  knowledge  of  reading  has  been 
acquired.  A&  modem  languages  are  uvine  and 
growing,  while  the  classic  kmguages  are  deaa  and 
fixed,  the  dictionaries  of  the  former  recjuire  more 
frequent  revisions  and  larger  additions  than 
the  classic  lexicons,  —  a  distinction  which  is  of 
practical  importance.  The  classic  languages  are 
studied  for  educational  and  scientific  purposes 
only;  the  modem  languages,  in  most  cases,  be- 
cause a  knowledge  of  them  is  believed  to  be  of 
practical  advantage.  ^Vs  a  general  rule,  a  neater 
degree  of  scholarship  may,  therefore,  be  looked 
for  in  the  classic  lexicon,  and  a  more  practical 
arrangement  in  the  modem  dictionaiy.  At- 
tempts to  compile  dictionaries  containing  the 
I  words  of  more  than  two  langua^,  have  not 
been  wanting,  but  have  met  with  but  little 
favor.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  the 
universal  rule  in  all  dictionaries ;  all  attempts 
to  substitute  any  other  having  always  failed. 
In  classical  dictionaries,  however,  for  begin- 
ners the  partial  combination  of  the  etymoTo^ 
ical  with  the  alphabetical  arrangement  is  re- 
garded by  some  educators  as  useful  and  con- 
venient, llie  dictionaries  of  oriental  languages 
are,  to  a  higher  degree  than  either  classical  or 
modem  dictionaries,  wVitten  for  the  special  use 
of  scholars. 

The  great  progress  of  linguistics,  and,  espe- 
cially, of  comparative  linguistics,  has  made  it 
possible  for  modem  lexicographers  to  develop  the 
etymological  department  of  the  dictionary  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  works  of  an  earlier 
date  ahnost  useless,  'iliere  is,  however,  a  great 
want  of  agreement  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  introduce  this  featiu^  into  school 
dictionaries.  In  the  classical  dictionaiy,  it  is 
the  general  rule,  to  give  at  least  as  much  of  ety- 
mological explanation  as  is  of  immediate  prao- 
tical  value  to  the  pupil.  Of  the  dictionaries  of 
modern  languages,  some  give  etymological  ex- 
planations, and  some  whoUy  omit  them.  As  a 
very  valuable  fruit  of  the  science  of  comparative 
linguistics  may  be  mentioned  the  etymological 
dictionaries  of  whole  families  of  languages.  One 
of  the  best  representatives  of  this  class  of  works 
is  the  Eti/m/)togi8cJies  WUrterbuch  der  romani' 
schen  SpracJten  by  Diez. 

As  in  the  study  of  languages,  whether  classical 
or  modem,  as  well  as  in  the  native  language,  the 
dictionary  is  an  important  school  book,  the 
teacher  should  not  omit  to  familiarize  his  pupils 
with  the  proper  way  of  using  it ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore, desirable,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  that 
the  pupils  of  a  school  should  be  all  supplied 
with  the  same  dictionary.  For  information  re- 
^rding  the  literature  of  dictionaries,  see  Vatrr, 
LitercUur  der  Grrammatiken,  Lexica  and  War- 
tersammlunqen  alter  Slacken  der  Erde  (2d 
edit.,  revised  by  Jiilg,  Berlin,  1847). 

DIDACTICS,  the  theory  of  instraction,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  education  in  its  nar- 
rower aensey  implying  simply  moral  education. 
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"h  is  oommonlj  treated  under  two  heads :  gm- 
€ral  dkhcticgy  which  exhibitB  the  philosophical 
principles  of  teaching,  and  the  conditions  of  its 
loocess;  and  special  didactics,  or  methodics, 
which  applies  the  general  truths  to  the  several 
branches  of  instruction,  the  different  ages  to  be 
instructed,  and  the  various  individual  characters 
and  their  treatment.  The  distinction  between 
didactics  and  pedagogy  in  the  narrower  sense  is 
made  only  for  the  sake  of  se^iarate  scientific 
treatment,  as  it  is  universally  conceded  that  all 
instruction  can  be  rendered  a  means  of  moral 
education,  and  that  no  instruction  deserves  the 
name,  or  can  be  truly  successful,  without  a  cor- 
Teqx>nding  development  of  moral  power.  In  any 
brsmch  of  instruction,  the  very  first  beginning 
presupposes  (tttetiiion  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
while  uie  progress  made  will  (leiHjnd  on  his  sfilf- 
ctdivity,  and  his  ultimate  mastership  on  his  full 
appropriation  of  all  the  inortd  power  inherent  in 
the  branch  of  art  or  science  concerned.  On  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  moral  power,  engi'udered  by 
mich  mastership,  must  be  presupposei^l,  if  he  is  to 
impart  to  his  pupil  attention,  self-activity,  and 
kyve  for  the  subject.  In  re^rd  to  the  age  of 
the  pupil,  instruction  and  moral  education  bear 
to  each  other  a  changing  proportion.  During 
the  first  age, — from  earhest  infancy  up  to  tlie 
eighth  or  tenth  year,  the  so-called  fonndl  pur- 
pose of  education  prevails  in  importance:  the 
several  functions  of  the  youthful  mind  must  be 
made  self -active,  and  the  nutterial  purpose,  of 
didactics, — the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  posi- 
tive learning,  must  be  made  a  mere  means  to  the 
former,  so  that  no  more  of  each  concentric  circle 
of  facts  be  given  to  appropriate  than  can  be  di- 
gested for  the  benent  of  each  function.  The 
second  age,  which  extends  to  the  beginning  of 
sexual  maturity,  is  the  one  during  which  instruc- 
tion and  education  should  be,  as  it  were,  in  e(jui- 
poise;  while,  in  the  period  after  sexual  maturity, 
the  material  purpose,  that  of  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  may  preponderate.  In  re- 
oard  to  the  branches  of  instruction,  general  di- 
dactics shows  which  of  these  an^  adapted  to  the 
several  stages  of  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  three  ages,  and  which  concentric 
circle  of  facts  and  truths  of  every  science  and  art 
may  be  introduced  at  the  time  when  it  can  serve 
as  wholesome  mental  and  moral  food.  A  most 
importimt  distinction  is  made  between  the  peda- 
gogical and  the  scientific  treatment  of  every  8u]> 
ject  of  instruction,  the  latter  being  of  necessity 
systeuuttic  and  si/ftlf/rticy  while  the  former  should 
be  methodic  anil  analytic  first,  synthetic  last ; 
that  is  to  say,  should  introduce  every  object  of 
learning  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  may  be  mentally  and  morally  aj)propriated. 
Special  didactics,  commonly  designateii  as  7«^- 
thodics,  treats  of  the  i>edagogical  means  j)roper 
in  each  branch  of  instruction,  at  each  age  and 
stage  of  development.  An  exj»lanation  of  the 
more  inijKjrtant  nietlKxls  of  didactics  will  l)e 
found  under  the  titles  of  the  various  branches.  In 
general,  however,  we  may  state  that  all  promi- 
nent educators  concur  in  holding  that  the  teacher 


is  every-where  the  best  method,  as  be  is  in  £M9t 
the  school  itself,  if  he  be  a  true  teacher.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  dangerous  ern^  to  sop- 
pose,  on  Uiat  account,  that  every  teacher  should 
be  left  free  to  invent  his  own  methods,  or  could 
be  expected  to  be  successful  without  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  best  methods  in  use.  This  error 
will  be  avoided  bv  those  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  great  resjionsi- 
bilitv  of  their  calling,  as  to  feel  tbit  the  wisdom 
of  the  preceding  generations  of  great  teachers 
cannot  be'  neglected,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
methods  devised  and  practiced  by  them  should 
be  made  a  subiect  of  faithful  and  conscientious 
study ;  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  realize  the 
principle  that  the  most  approved  methods  can- 
not benefit  a  teacher  who  has  not  mentally  so 
appropriated  them  as  to  reproduce  them  accord- 
ing to  his  own  individuality,  and  to  be  able  to 
adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  his  pupils, 
as  well  as  to  all  other  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed.  All  teaching  sliould  be  methodical  in 
every  aspect;  it  should  be  based  on  the  thorough 
appropriation  of  a  proper  system  of  pedagogy; 
and  it  should  be  a  natural  outgrowtli  of  the 
teacher's  personality,  if  it  is  to  penorm  its  proper 
office  in  tne  work  of  real  education. 

DIESTERWEG,  Friedrich  Adolf  Wil- 
:  helm,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educational 
writers  of  Germany,  in  the  present  centuiy,  was 
bom  at  Siegen,  Oct.  29.,  1 790,  and  died  at  &rlin, 
July  7.,  18*>G.  After  studying,  at  the  imiversities 
of  Herbom  and  Tubingen,  uieology,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science,  he  became,  in 
1810,  a  private  tutor  at  Mannheim;  in  1811, 
teacher  at  the  secondary  school  of  Worms,  which 
at  that  time  was  French ;  in  1813,  teacher  at 
the  model  school  of  Frankfort;  in  1818,  second 
rector  of  the  Latin  school  of  Klberfeld;  and,  in 
1820,  first  teacher  and  acting  president  of  the 
seminary  at  Meurs.  While  in  the  latter  position, 
he  gained  a  reputation  both  as  a  teacher  and 
as  an  educational  writer,  which  spread  through- 
out Gennany .  I  le  not  only  compiled  a  large  num- 
ber of  school  books,  many  of  which  are  still  in 
extensive  use,  but  also  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  educational  controversies  of  the  day.  In 
1827,  he  founded  the  Rheinisdie  Blatter  fur 
Unterricht  vnd  Erziehumf,  a  quarterly  journal 
devoted  to  instruction  and  education,  with  special 
reganl  to  elementary  instruction.  In  1832,  he 
accepted  a  call  as  dinHi;or  of  the  teachers'  semi- 
nary at  Ikjrlin,  when*,  as  an  advocate  of  sweeping 
and  radical  reforms,  he  lijul  to  contend  with  many 
difficulties.  In  iH.'irj,  the  Prussian  government 
sent  1  )iesterweg  to  I  )enniark,  to  observe  and  re- 
port on  the  monitorial  system  which  prevailed  in 
the  scluK>ls  of  that  country.  Diesterwegs  report^ 
published  under  the  title  of  Bemerkungen  und 
Ansirhten.  auf  einfT  pddagof/i^^chen  Reise  nach 
den  ddnischen.  Staaten  iin  Smnnier  183(1  (Iferlin, 
lH3()),wa8  adverse  to  the  Danish  system,  and 
called  forth  re[)lie8  from  Zerreimer  and  others. 
In  1 84G,  Diesterweg  took  an  influential  part  in 
the  celebration,  by  the  (lerman  teachers,  of  the 
centennial  birthday  of  Pestalozzi,  and  in  found- 
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iDg  an  institotion  for  arphans,  as  an  arofopriate 
moniiment  to  the  great  regenerator  oi  modem 
pouMilar  education. 

Diesterweg  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  political 
conservatives  and  the  orthodox  Protestants,  but 
maintained  himself,  amidst  constant  conflicts, 
until  1847,  when  the  minister  of  educational  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  £ichhom,  suspended  him 
from  office.  Three  years  later,  in  1850,  he  was 
definitely  removed,  but  his  entire  salary  was 
left  to  him.  Henceforth,  he  devoted  his  time 
partly  to  literary  labors,  and  partly  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  his  views  in  the  town  council  of  Berlin 
and  the  Prussian  parliament,  to  both  of  which 
bodies  the  city  of  Berlin  elected  him  a  member. 
In  the  Prussian  parliament,  Diesterweg  was  the 
leader  of  the  opi)08ition  to  the  principles  which 
the  Prussian  government,  at  that  time,  endeav- 
ored to  carry  into  effect,  in  the  state  school  system, 
and  especially  to  the  famous  "  three  school  regu- 
lations" (ScfudregitkUire),  which  aimed  at  sub- 
stituting for  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  the  most 
intimate  connection  lietween  church  and  school. 
Diesterweg  was  generally  regarded  by  the  teachers 
of  Protestant  Germany  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  which  demanded  an  entire  disconnection 
of  the  school  from  the  church ;  and,  by  his  own 
party,  he  was  looked  upon  with  sentiments  of 
profound  love  and  admiration.  When  he  cele- 
brated, Oct.  29.,  1865,  his  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
a  number  of  his  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
presented  him  with  a  silver  laurel  wreath. 

The  views  of  Diesterweg  concerning  the  rela- 
tion between  religion  and  education  necessarily 
provoked  the  determined  opposition  of  those 
who  did  not  share  them,  but  even  his  opponents 
concede  the  excellence  of  many  of  his  school 
books.  Among  these  books,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following :  Lekrbuch  der  mathemalisclien 
Geographie  und papuldren  Himmdskunile  (8th 
edit.,  Berlin,  1874);  LeUfitdeii  fwr  den  Unter- 
richi  in  der  Formen-  und  (jrrOsserdehre  (Hdedit., 
Elberfeld,  1836);  Praktisclier  Ijehrgang/ur  den 
Unterricht  in  der  deutschen  Sprache  (Part  1., 
6th  edit,  Gutersloh,  1836;  Part  2.  and  3.,  5th 
edit.,  1836);  PraktiscJies  Rechenbuch  fMr  Elfi- 
menktr-  und  hffhere  Bilrgerschuien,  in  connec- 
tion with  Heuser  (part  1.,  21st  edit.,  Gutersloh, 
1865;  port  2.,  11th  edit.,  1861;  part  3.,  4th  edit., 
I860);  MeUiodisches  Handbitch  fwr  den  Ge- 
satnnUunterricJU  im  Rechneuj  also  in  connection 
with  Heuser  (2  vols.,  6th  edit.,  Gutersloh,  1864J; 
and  the  ElemenUir-Geometrie  (4th  edit.,  Frank- 
fort, 1874).  As  an  organ  for  the  dissemination 
of  his  views,  he  established,  in  1851.  in  addition 
to  the  Bheinische  BUttier,  his  Pddfigogisches 
Jafirbucfij  of  which  one  annual  volume  apj)eared 
regularly  until  his  death.  This  theory  of  in- 
struction and  education  is  fully  developed  in  the 
Wegweiser  zur  Bildimg  fur  deHtache  Lehrer, 
which  he  published  in  union  with  Bormann, 
Liiben,  Mager,  and  other  teachers  (5tli  edit., 
Eesen,  1875).  He  treats  in  this  work  of  the  prin- 
ciples accorrling  to  which  man  should  be  in- 
structed and  educated  in  general,  and  of  the 
method  which  should  be  o&rved  in  teaching 


the  different  brancheB  of  instmction  in  ^arttenlar. 
The  literature  on  every  subject  is  raven  wiUi 
critical  remarks.  As  the  aim  of  all  education  he 
regards  the  principle  of  "self-activity  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good." 
Christianity  he  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  religion,  and  the  divisions  of  Christianity 
as  resulting  from  the  different  degrees  of  culture 
in  the  individuals  who  embraced  it.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ^:aaually 
assumed  a  tone  of  great  bitterness,  provoked  to  a 
ereat  extent  by  hui  personal  conmcts  with  the 
i'russian  government.  He  was  outspoken  in  ad- 
vocating that  the  denominational  character  of  the 
public  school  should  beabolislied,and  that  unseo- 
tarian  "communal''  or  "national  schools*'  should 
be  established  in  their  place.  He  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  have  religious  instruction  excluded 
from  the  schools,  but  favored  an  instruction  in 
the  general  tenets  of  religion  by  the  teacher. 

Although  Diesterweg  <levoted  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  elementary  schools,  he  also  wrote  on 
the  reform  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  still 
more  on  that  of  the  universities.  In  his  essay 
Ueber  das  Vei'derben  avf  deutschen  Uyiiversi- 
tdten,  which  fonns  a  part  of  the  work  Beitrdge 
zur  Lebensfrage  der  Civilisaiion  (Essen,  1836), 
he  severely  censured  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  at  the  (ierman  universities,  and  con- 
tended that  the  method  of  teaching  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  wants  of  the  age, 
and  that  the  studies,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
the  students,  should  no  longer  remain  without 
superintendence  by  the  proper  authorities.  The 
universities  were  defencfed  against  these  chaises 
by  Prof.  Leo,  of  Halle,  in  the  work  Herr  Dr, 
Diesterweg  und  die  deutscJten  Universitdten 
(Leipsic,  1866). 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Diesterweg,  a  number 
of  his  friends,  pupils,  and  admirers  determined 
to  establish,  in  commemoration  of  his  merits,  a 
Diesterweg-Stiflungy  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  a  number  of  competent  teachers  to  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  educational  labors  in  the 
spirit  of  Diesterweg.  ITie  Stiftung  embraces  with- 
in the  scope  of  these  labors  educational  lectures, 
the  publication  of  educational  works,  inclusive  of 
a  continuation  of  Diesterweg's  JahrbucJi ;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  German  model 
school  on  the  basis  of  Diesterweg's  principles. — 
See  Knecut,  Adolf  Diesterweg,  sein  Leben  und 
Streben  (in  Magiizin  fxnr  Pddagogik,  1869) ; 
L.\NGENBERG,  A.  Diesterweg,  sein  Leben  und 
seine  Schriften  (Frankfort,  1869  ;  this  biography 
contains  a  complete  list  of  all  the  writings  of 
Diesterweg).  A  "Memoir"  of  Diesterweg  has 
appeared  in  Barnard's  Journcd  (f  Eiiucation^ 
in  which  are  also  published  translations  of  sev- 
eral essays  of  Diesterweg;  as.  Catechism  of 
Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Discipline  and 
Plains  of  Instruction,  Intuitional  and  Speaking 
Exercises.  A  selection  from  the  works  of  1  )ie- 
sterweg,  with  a  biographical  introduction,  has 
been  published  by  Langenberg,  under  the  title, 
A,  Diesterweg,  LichtstraJden  aus  seinen  Schrif- 
ten (Leipsic,  1875). 
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DIFFIDENCE,  or  an  instinctive  distrust  of 
one's  own  ability,  arising  from  peculiarities  of 
temperament  and  mental  constitution,  very  often 
characterizes  both  children  and  adults ;  and,  when 
it  is  excessive,  presents  a  very  serious  hinderance, 
in  respect  to  both  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion, to  the  teacher  who  fails  to  study  sufficiently 
the  individual  characters  of  his  pupils,  or  who  is 
itfnorant  of  the  proper  methods  of  addressing 
their  peculiar  traits,  so  as  to  guide  or  correct 
their  natural  tendencies.  Every  teacher  of  ex- 
perience is  aware  that  some  childi"en  are  bold, 
forward,  confident,  or  conceited ;  while  others 
are  timorous,  shy,  bashful,  and  diffident.  The 
former  seem  to  be  better  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  make  a  more  gratifying  return  for  the 
teacher  8  efforts,  because  they  are  ready  to  make 
an  immediate  use  or  display  of  their  acquire- 
ments; while  the  others,  however  much  they 
may  have  learned,  fail  to  meet  the  ordinary  exi- 
gencies of  school  recitations,  examinations,  or 
public  exhibitions,  on  account  of  their  excessive 
self-restraint,  and  their  natural  shrinking  from 
any  trial  of  their  ability.  ITiey  fail  because 
they  Uiink  they  will  fail,  or  because  they  are  so 
sensitive  to  censure  or  unfavorable  criticism, 
that  they  are  paralyzed  by  the  apprehension  of 
it.  Of  this  peculiar  trait  the  jKHjt  Cowper  was 
a  singular  example;  and  all  are  familiar  with 
the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  performance  of  his  public  duties  as 
clerk  to  the  nouse  of  lords,  almost  unseating  his 
reason,  and  compelling  him  at  last  to  resign  the 
honorable  and  lucrative  position  which  his 
friends  had  obtained  for  him. 

This  peculiar  trait  of  character,  according  to 
Spurzheim,  is  the  ''eflfect  of  circumspection, 
combined  with  secretiveness  and  intellect ;"  to 
which  may  be  added  deficient  self-esteem,  and  a 
sensitive,  impressible  temperament.  When  the 
feeling  of  secretiveness,  or  shyness  is  predomi- 
nant, diffidence  assumes  the  form  of  bashfulness; 
when  caution  is  the  leading  trait,  it  is  the  sense 
of  danger  that  restrains;  and  when  self-esteem 
is  deficient,  it  is  humility,  modesty,  or  an  extrav- 
agant impression  of  inability.  AH  these  phases 
should  be  subjected  by  the  teacher  to  a  close  and 
discriminating  scrutiny,  and  proper  means  should 
be  adopted  to  give  tone  and  oalance  to  the  char- 
acter, as  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  a 
iudici(^U3  education.  Some  of  the  best  minds 
nave  been  characterized  by  diffidence  ;  but  gen- 
erally they  ix)ssessed  other  qualities  which  coun- 
teracted its  effects,  or  compensated  for  the  in- 
firmity. AVashington  was  noted  for  his  modesty, 
arising,  without  doubt,  from  natural  diffidence 
mixed  and  teuq)ered  with  finnness  and  an  un- 
usually strong  sense  of  moral  rectitude  ;  but  he 
was  also  distinguished  for  his  fearlessness  in  the 
presence  of  extreme  peril,  showing  that  diffidence 
IS  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  intrepidity. 

In  dealing  with  children  who  possess  this 
trait,  the  teacher  should  use  every  means  of  en- 
courag».'ment,  should  be  careful  not  to  place  the 
pupil  in  positions  in  which  there  is  a  probability 
of  failure  and  disgrace,  and  should  aim  to  con- 


trol his  will  by  an  appeal  to  his  affections,  his 
love  of  approbation,  and  his  sense  of  right,  rather 
I  than  to  his  fear  or  his  sense  of  shame.     His  self- 
esteem   being  deficient,  everything   should    be 
done  to  cidtivate  it,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be 
i  led  rather  by  praise  than  driven  by  censure ;  but, 
.  above  every  thing  else,  in  a  child  who  is  want- 
'  ing  in  self-esteem,  should  the  seeds  of  moral  prin- 
I  ciple  be  planted;  so  that  if  he  is  not  governed  by 
pride  or  a  sense  of  personal  honor,  he  may  listen 
!  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.    The  principle  un- 
\  derlying  this  treatment  is,  to  comiteract  the  bad 
effects  of  a  deficiency  in  certain  mental  qualities 
I  by  addressing  those  wliich  are  strong  or  excessive. 
Hecker,  in  The  Scientific  Basis  of  Education^  in 
'  this  connection  remarks,  "If  the  child  w4th  whom 
I  the  teacher  is  dealing  has  these  restraining  facul- 
ties large,  the  teacher,  on  that  account,  has  more 
I  difficulty  in  guiding  him,  but  has  the  conditions 
of  greater  success  if  he  can  succeed  in  doing  so. 
I  On   this  disposition   depends  the  character  of 
I  self-sustained  and  self-made  men." 

DILIGENCE,  the  virtue  of  constancy  in 
labor,  is  an  important,  though  not  the  sole,  means 
of  success  in  any  branch  of  human  calling.  It 
is  a  function  of  the  will  power,  as  distinguished 
from  intellect  and  sensation,  and  is  of  sponta- 
neous growth,  wherever  the  occupation  is  a!kin  to 
the  inclination  and  productive  of  pleasure.  It 
can,  therefore,  artificially  be  engendered  only 
by  connecting  the  occupation  with  pleasurable 
emotions  that  are  not  foreign  to  the  subject 
Where  the  latter  are  missing,  only  dire  necessity 
can  keep  diligence  alive, — either  some  necessity 
from  natural,  or  from  positive  law.  But  then 
diligence  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  though  it  may 
continue  as  a  habit,  mechanically  as  it  were.  In 
education,  diligence  is  more  powerful  than  nat- 
ural adaptation,  as  all  the  experience  derived 
from  the  history  of  great  men  snows.  It  is  the 
office  of  pedagogy  to  promote  diligence  in  the 
pupils  by  spontaneous  growth,  as  is  done  in  the 
Kindergarten  system  of  education.  Where  such 
spontaneous  growth  has  not  been  effected  by  early 
influences,  an  artificial  growth  must  be  cultivated; 
but  the  pleasurable  emotions  to  be  connected 
with  the  occujjation,  sliould  be  prompted  as 
little  as  possible  by  means  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, such  as,  for  instance,  outward  punishments, 
rewards,  purely  mechanical  discipline,  or  the 
stimulus  of  ambition.  AVhatever  the  occupa- 
tion or  study  in  which  pupils  are  required  to 
engage,  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  in- 
duced to  take  a  lively  interest  in  it  for  its  own 
sake ;  because  such  an  interest  will  arouse  into 
active  exercise  all  the  best  powers  of  their  minds^ 
and  thas  lead  to  the  most  effective  and  salutary 
educatif)ual  discijiline.  I^esides,  the  habit  of  de- 
pending upon  external  incentives, — the  love  of 
distinction,  of  praise,  of  pleasure,  or  of  gain, 
must  necessarily  engender  selfishness,  and  thus, 
narrow  and  debase  the  mind  which  a  generous, 
earnest  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  a  praiseworthy  ob- 
ject would  expand  and  ennoble. 

DILWOBTH,  Thomas,  an  English  teacher, 
and  the  author  of  several  veiy  suooesaful  and 
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popular  school  text-books,  among  which  were  a 
New  Guide  to  the  Englisli  Tongue  (London, 
1740),  which  passed  through  more  than  forty 
editions,  and  a  Compendium  of  AiHthmetic  (Lon- 
don, 1752) ;  also  The  Book-keeper's  Assistant, 
8vo.,  and  the  Sclioolmaster's  Assistant,  12mo. 
These  were  amon^  the  most  noted  school  books 
of  their  time.     Dilworth  died  in  1780. 

DINTEB,  Dr.  Gustav  Friedrich,  a  Ger- 
man educator,  was  bom  Febr.  29.,  1760,  at  Boma, 
in  Saxony.    He  received  his  first  education  at 
the  Furstenschule  of  (jrimma,  where,  at  that 
time,  the  monitorial  system  was  in  use,  and  the 
best  scholars  of  the  upj)er  classes,  under  the  name 
of  Obergesellen,  aided  in  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  pupils.     Dinter   greatly  distinguished 
himself  as  Obergesell,  and  gave  indications  of  the 
eminence  which  ho  subsequently  attaine<l  as  an 
educator.    After  studying  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Ijcipsic,  and  being  for  five  years  tutor 
in  a  private  family,  he  was  appointed,  in  1787, 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Kitzscher,  near  l^oma.  Here 
he  gratuitously  received  young  men  into  his  house 
in  order  to  educate  them  as  school-teachers,  and 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  highest  school 
boards  of  the  country  by  the  superior  knowledge 
which  his  pupils  showed  on  entering  the  normal 
school.     He  was,  therefore,  offered,  in  1 797,  the 
position  of  director  of  the  teachers'  seminary  at 
Friedrichstadt-Dresden,  which  he  accepted,  al- 
though it  yielded  a  smaller  income,  hoping  to 
find  there  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness. 
In  consequence  of  his  able  administration,  the 
seminary  attained  a  high  reputation ;  but.  as  his 
health  failed,  he  resumed,  m  1807,  the  charge 
of  a  village  church.     Again  he  received  young 
men  into  his  house,  and  prepared  them  for 
the  gymnasium,  employing  some  of  his  former 
pupDs  as  assistants.     In  1816,  the  I'nissian  sov- 
emment  appointed  him  consistorial  and  scnool 
councilor  at  Konigsber^.     He  found  the  schools 
which  he  had  to  inspect  m  a  deplorable  condition. 
When  he  made  his  first  tour  of  inspection,  there 
were  forty-two  rural  and  two  town  schools,  in 
which  not  a  single  child  was  able  to  write  a  let- 
ter.   Twelve  years  later,  all  the  boys  who  had 
been  regular  in  their  studies,  in  sixty  out  of 
sixty-seven  schools,  had  acquired   this  ability. 
One  year  after  settling  at  iConigsberg.  he  re- 
ceived, in  addition  to  his  office  as  councilor,  an 
appointment  as  professor  at  the  university.    He 
was  an  indefatigable   writer,  working,  on  an 
average,  eighty-three  hours  a  week.     He  died 
May  29.,  1831 .  As  a  theologian,  Dinter  belonged 
to  the  Rationalists'  school,  though  he  never  at- 
tacked the  Evangelical  school.    His  merits  as  a 
school  inspector,  teacher,  and  educational  writer 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  his  life  was  so  pure,  that 
even   the  opponents  of   his  theological  views, 
without  exception,  recognize  the  prominent  posi- 
tion which  he  occupies  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion.    He  exerted  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  educational  system  of  Prussia,  by  introducing 
into  the  state  school  the  ideas  of  Hasedow  and 
Pestalozzi,  which  heretofore  had  been  applied  only 
in  private  institutions.   Ue  was  a  master  of  rare 


eminence  in  the  use  of  the  catechetical  method 
of  instruction,  which,  through  his  influence,  not 
only  came  into  general  use.  but  was  sometimes 
carried  to  an  extreme.  He  insisted  that  women 
should  receive  an  education  not  inferior  to  that 
of  men,  since  woman  bears  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
His  views  on  female  education  are  laid  down  in 
a  work,  entitled  Malvina.  Although  he  did  not 
begin  his  literary  activity  until  he  was  forty 
years  of  a^,  he  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the 
most  prolific  educational  writers  in  Germany. 
His  complete  works  edited  by  Wilhelm  (1841 — 
51)  are  contained  in  42  volumes.  They  are  divided 
into  four  sections;  the  first  containing  hisexeget- 
ical  writings  (12  vols.);  the  second,  the  catechet- 
ical (16  vofe.),  the  third,  the  pedagogical  (9  vol&), 
and  the  fourth  the  ascetical  works  (5  vols.).  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  works,  the  SmuUehrerhibel, 
has  been  severely  criticised  from  several  points ; 
but  two  of  his  works,  entitled  Die  vorzugtichsten 
Regdn  der  Pddagogik,  Methodik  und  Schtd- 
meisterklugheit  (7th  edit.,  1836)  and,  Die  vorzug- 
licJisten  Regebi  der  Katecheiik  (7th  edit.,  1827)^ 
are  regarded  as  standard  works  of  imperishable 
value. — See  Dinter  s  Leben^  von  Vim  selbst  be- 
schriehen  (Plauen,  1860);  Schmidt,  Geschichte 
der  Pdtktgogik,  vol.  iv. 

DIPLOMA  ((ir.  6i7r?.o)un,  any  thing  doubled, 
or  folded),  a  term  anciently  given  to  a  formal 
certificate  of  authority,  because  such  documents 
were  usually  written  on  double  or  folded  waxen 
tablets.  In  more  modem  times,  the  term  was 
applied  to  a  royal  charter  or  to  any  governmental 
testimonial  of  authority,  privilege,  or  dignity. 
(Hence  the  science  of  state  documents  is  called 
diplomatics.)  The  term  is  now  chiefly  confined 
to  a  certificate  given  by  a  university,  college,  or 
other  literary  institution,  as  an  evidence  that 
the  person  upon  whom  it  is  conferred  has  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  scholarship ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  professional  schools,  as  a  license  to  prac- 
tice a  particular  art. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHBIST,  or  as  they 
prefer  to  be  named,  *'  The  C.'hurch  of  Christ, 
a  body  of  Baptists,  sometimes  called  by  their 
opponents  "  Campbellites,"  after  Thomas  Camp- 
bell and  his  son  Alexander  (^ampbell,  who  gave 
the  immediate  origin  and  distinctive  character 
to  the  denomination,  llie  original  purpose  of 
lliomas  (Campbell,  who  came  to  the  United 
States,  in  1808,  from  Ireland,  as  the  minister  of  a 
Presbyterian  denomination  known  as  the  Seced- 
ers,  was  to  unite  the  various  denominations  of 
(/hristians  on  the  exclusive  basis  of  the  Bible. 
For  a  time,  the  congregations  organized  by  the 
two  Campbells  attacnea  themselves  to  a  Baptist 
association ;  but,  in  1827,  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
organization  whs  begun.  The  disciples  believe  in 
"  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  and  practice 
weekly  communion.  In  church  government, 
this  denomination  is  congregational.  In  1874, 
a  committee  of  conference  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Free  Will  Baptists  on  a  union  of 
the  two  denominations.  The  membership  in  the 
United  States,   chiefly    in   the    Southern  and 
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Western  states,  is  estimated  at  about  500,000 ; 
in  the  British  Islands,  they  numbered,  in  1874, 
109  churches ;  and  congr^tions  have  also  been 
established  in  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Australia.  They  have  always  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  education,  and  have  a  large  number  of 
academies  and  seminaries,  as  well  as  several  col- 
leges of  high  standing.  The  most  prominent 
among  their  literary  institutions  are  Bethany 
College,  founded  by  Alexander  Campbell,  and 
presided  over  by  him  until  his  death ;  Kentucky 
University,  at  Lexington,  Ky.;  the  Northwes- 
tern Christian  University,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Abingdon  College,  at  Abingdon,  ill.;  Eureka 
College,  at  fiureka.  111. ;  and  iliram  (Allege,  at 
Hiram,  Ohio.  Female  colleges  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Columbia,  Mo.,  Versailles  and  Har- 
rodsburg,  Ky.,  and  Hloomington,  111.  Theological 
schools  are  connected  with  the  Kentucky  iTui- 
versity  and  Kureka  (Allege.  A  Bible  school  for 
oolonxi  ministers  was  established  at  I»uisville, 
Ky.,  in  1874.  The  number  of  Sunday-scrhools  in 
1874  was  2,4,50,  with  2,')3,()()()  scholars.  For 
fuller  information  on  the  literary  institutions  of 
this  denomination,  see  the  special  articles  on  the 
colleges  above  mentioned. 

DISCIPLINE  (Lat.  diaciplina,  from  (liRcere, 
to  learn),  a  term  which,  according  to  its  literal 
acceptation,  means  the  condition  of  a  disciple,  or 
learner;  that  is,  subordination  requiring  strict 
obedience  to  certain  directions  or  rules,  or  con- 
formity with  a  system  of  instruction,  having  for 
its  object  some  kind  of  training.  Hence  the  word 
discipline  is  sometimes  used  in  an  active  sense  as 
synonymous  with  training  or  culture,  as  in  the 
expression  intellectual  or  m^/ral  discipline.  Some- 
times it  is  employed  to  denote  school  govern- 
ment ;  and,  frequently  also  punishment  for  the 
commission  of  offenses.  The  word,  however, 
should,  particularly  in  education,  be  confined  to 
its  strict  meaning  as  above  defined.  In  all  teach- 
ing, there  is  need  of  attention  and  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil ;  and  as  an  important  aim 
of  education  is  to  instill  certain  habits  as  a  basis 
for  the  formation  of  character,  the  learner  must 
be  required  constantly  and  punctiliously  to  con- 
form to  certain  rules  and  general  precepts ;  and 
the  discipline  of  the  teacher  is  gotxl  or  bail  in 
pn)portiou  as  he  succeeds  in  enforcing  obedience 
to  these  necessary  rules.  In  large  schools,  tlie 
system  of  regulations  becomes  more  complicatetl, 
and  a  habitual  ready  cattention  to  them  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  produces  what  is  technically 
calle<l  ordrr.  (See  Ordkr.)  This  kind  of  dis- 
cipline assimilati»s  to  what  is  required  in  an 
army,  with  the  special  object  of  so  unifying  a 
large  immber  of  men  that  they  may  be  moved  as 
a  single  i)ereon.  In  military  discipline,  the  indi- 
vidual is  sacrificed  to  the  general  object  to  be 
attained  by  its  enforcement ;  indeed,  he  has  no 
claim  to  consideration,  except  what  is  secondary 
and  subordinate.  The  danger,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  schools,  is  that  the  same  principle 
will  be  applied,  tlie  interests  of  the  pupils  as  in- 
dividuals bein{j;  lost  sight  of  in  the  endeavor  to 
enforce  mere  discipline  for  the  pur^xee  of  gen- 


eral management  or  show.  In  education,  how- 
ever, the  interests  of  the  individual  should  never 
be  disregarded.  School  machinery^ — marching 
and  countermarching,  simultaneous  movements, 
the  motionless  gaze,  or  the  dead  silence  of  multi- 
tudes of  children,  all  perhaps  trembling  under 
restraint,  certainly  constitutes  a  kind  of  disci- 
pline, but  a  kind,  if  not  absolutely  pernicious,  of 
out  little  educational  value.  Order  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  proper  working  of  a  school ;  but  it  has 
been  well  remarked  that "  good  order  involves 
impression  rather  than  repression;  it  does  not 
consist  in  a  coercion  from  which  result  merely 
silence,  and  a  vacant  gaze  of  painful  restraint;  but 
it  proceeds  from  the  steady  action  of  awakened 
and  interested  intellect, —  the  kindling  of  an 
earnest  purjKwe  and  an  ambition  to  excel." 
Hence,  tne  discipline  that  is  necessary  to  produce 
order  in  a  seho(jl  or  class,  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance, in  conqmrison  with  that  wliich  has  for 
its  object  to  train  the  intellectual  and  moral  nat- 
ure of  the  pupils  as  individuals.  "By  discipline," 
says  (,'urrie,  **we  understand  the  application  of 
the  motives  which  pit>mpt  the  pupil  to  diligent 
study  and  to  gtxxl  conduct  ;*'  that  is,  such  mo- 
tives as  the  ilesire  of  the  approbation  of  teacher 
or  parent,  emulation,  or  the  desire  of  distinction, 
the  hojie  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of  punishment. 
To  what  extent  these  motives  should  be  resorted 
to,  and  their  comparative  efficacy  in  dealing 
with  children  of  different  temperaments  and 
traits  of  character,  constitute  important  subjects 
for  careful  discussion.  (See  Government,  and 
Rewards.) 

All  moral  discipline  must  be  directed  to  the 
training  of  the  will ;  and  it  is  in  this  connection 
that  the  consideration  of  motives  becomes  of 
primary  importance.  Mucators  are  at  con- 
siderable variance  as  to  the  proper  methods  oi 
controlling  the  will  of  children.  Some  advocate, 
in  all  cases,  an  application  of  the  law  of  kind- 
ness, and  contend  that  physical  force  should 
never  be  brought  in  to  coerce  or  restrain  even 
the  most  self-willed  pupil;  others  are  of  the 
opinion,  base^l  on  experience,  as  they  claim,  that, 
in  some  cases,  physical  punishment  is  indisi)en- 
sable.  (See  Corporal  PrNisnMEXT.)  The  best 
training  is,  without  doubt,  that  which  brings 
into  play  the  pupil's  higher  nature,  and  leaves 
him  habitually  actuated  by  motives  derived  from 
it.  The  child  cannot  Ix?  always  i-estrained  by 
fear, — that  is.  the  fear  of  immediate  physical 
pain  ;  and.  hence,  the  discipline  to  which  he  is  to 
m  subjected,  should  be  such  as  will  implant 
motives  and  principles  of  conduct  that  will  be 
effective  as  a  means  of  pennanent  self-control, 
llie  mere  subduing  of  the  will  of  children  is  not 
sufficient ;  indeed,  it  may  be  injurious.  The 
aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  bring  the  will 
into  subjection  to  conscience  and  a  sense  of  right; 
in  the  words  of  a  distinguislied  educator,  "to  dis- 
courage the  child  in  the  proper  development  of 
its  nature  hiis  a  tendency  to  crush  out  the  life  of 
the  child  rather  than  to  cultivate  that  life  into 
better  methods  of  thought  and  action.'  'ITie 
motives  brought   to   bear  in    the    school-room 
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ahould,  as  far  as  poesiUe,  be  those  which  will  be 
operative  in  after  life.  Special  school  incentives, 
such  as  merit  marks  etc.,  are  useful  and  proper 
within  certain  limitations ;  but  the  great  aim 
should  be  to  disuse  with  them,  and  substitute 
natural  for  artificial  motives — motives  that  will 
ding  to  the  child  during  his  whole  after  life. 


The  same  author  characterues  the  exeraBo» 
which  was  originally  designed  as  a  public  proof 
of  the  student  s  progress  in  the  art  oi  reasoning, 
as  "  no  more  than  a  formal  repetiticm  of  a  set  of 
syllogisms  upon  some  ridiculous  question  in 
logic,  which  tne  students  get  by  rote,  or,  perhaps, 
oiuy  read  out  of  their  caps,  which  lie  before 


Unnatural,  overstrained  discipline,  that  is,  the  i  them  with  their  notes  in  them."  On  which  abuse 
exaction  of  a  precise  conformity  with  the  minor  |  he  thus  enlai^ges : 

regulations  of  a  school,  not  only  crushes  out  the  j  "These  commodioas  sets  of  syllogisms  are  called 
individuality  of  the  child  for  the  time,  but  in  its 
reaction  engenders  a  feeling  of  resistance  in  his 
mind,  which,  having  no  outward  demonstration, 
naturally  results  in  a  habit  of  deceit.  Nothing 
is  so  baneful  to  the  nature  of  a  child  as  an  at- 
mosphere of  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power ;  and 
any  system  of  discipline  tliat  is  foundeii  exclu- 


MringSf  and  descend  from  undergraduate  to  under- 
graduate, in  a  regular  succesHion ;  so  that,  when  any 
candidate  for  a  degree  is  to  exercise  his  talent  in  ar- 
gumentation, he  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  inquire 
among  his  friends  for  a  string  upon  such  or  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  to  get  it  by  heart,  or  read  it  over  in  his  cap 
as  aforesaid." 

For  a  long  time  the  study  of  (Haleclics,  or  the 


sively  upon  it,  must  produce  the  woret  effects  I  »rt  of  logical  disputatiob,  occupied  a  prominent 
possible.  After  all,  the  best  discipline,  even  if  |  place  m  the  university  curriculum  both  in  Eng- 
the  outward  onfei-  should  not  be  so  exact,  is  that  ^»^^  a^^  «»  ^^^  continent;  and  young  men  were 
which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils  through  I  aHowetl  to  waste  their  tmie  and  intellectual 
the  consistent  example,  and  the  kindly  heart-felt  i  energies  upon  these  useless  subtleties,  "  In  the 
sympathies  of  the  living  teacher,  whose  very  \  <^erman  universities  of  the  14th  and  ISthcent^ 
presence*  Ls  sunshine  to  his  school,  and  who  quells  |  tunes,"  V  on  l^aumer  says,  "  the  lectures  were 
waywarrhiess  by  the  verv  sublimity  of  his  pa-  accompanied  with  frequent  disputations,  m  which 
tience,  firmness,  and  perfect  self-control.  (See  !  teachers  and  scholars  took  part.  The  regular  dis- 
OoNsciExcE,  OiTLTi'RE  OF.)  putatiou  day  was  Saturday.     SopJiismata  and 

DISPUTATIONS,  the  old  form  of  rhetor-  T'^fstiones,  after  the  fashion  of  theses,  furnished 
ical  exercises  in  which  candidates  for  degrees,  in  ^^^  basis  for  the  disputing,  llie  purpose  of  them 
the  universities,  were  formerly  required  to  ex-  ^^^  s^^^^is  to  have  been  not  so  much  to  deal  with 
hibit  their  powers.  Hence  the  term  wraru/ier  t^«  <^ruth  of  the  matter  as  with  the  form  ;  they 
as  applied  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng-  were  dialectic  fencing  with  all  the  tricks  of  soph- 
land,  to  those  who  have  attained  firstclass  >»tiy.  exhibitions  of  skill  m  arguing  for  and 
honors  in  the  public  mathematical  examinations,  against  the  same  proposition."  As  scholasticism 
These  disputations  occupied  a  very  prominent  declined,  this  learned  trifling  became  obsolete  j 
rface  in  the  college  work  when  the  formal  Aris-  and  where  disputations  are  now  required  they 
totelian  or  syllogistic  logic  (dialectics)  was  much  are  merely  of  a  formal  character.—  See  Knox, 
in  vogue,  as  being  the  most  valuable  of  all  ac-  Lif^(^  Eduocition,  vol.  ii.  (11th  ed.,  London, 
wmpTiahments,  and  the  best  test  of  educational  l'^^^)?  ^  ^n  Raumer,  GeschidUe  der  Pddagogikf 
progress.    They  were  of  two  kinds :  ordinary,    vol.  v.,  trans,  in  Barnard's  German  UniversUieg 

or  those  performed  privately  in  term  time  for    (^' Y.,  1859).  

practice ;  and  extr(umiiiuiry,  or  those  performed  DISTMOT  OF  COLUMBIA,  the  federal 
publicly  as  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  de-  distnct  m  which  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
gree.  llie  exercise  iinaUy  became  absuni  and  was  ^as  been  located  since  November,  1800.  It  orig- 
held  up  to  ridicule.  ITie  following  gives  a  hu-  i^allv  consisted  of  portions  of  temtory  ceded 
morons  description  of  the  method  of  disputation  *<>  "le  general  government  by  Maryland  and 
at  Oxfoid,  England,  in  the  last  century  :  Virginia,  and  forming  a  square  of  10  miles,  and 

..  _,.  ,  ., .  ♦  *•      J  hence  having  an  area  of  100  sq.  m.,  64  on  the 

"The  persona  of  this  argumentative  drama  are  xr  ^  i  -5  j  o/»  xx,  -vr  -  -  -i  tj. 
three  :  namely,  the  opponent,  the  respondent,  and  the  Maryland  side,  and  36  on  the  Virginia  side.  It 
moderator,  Tlic  opponent  is  the  person  who  always  was  organized  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  ( ongress, 
begins  the  attack,  and  is  sure  of  losing  the  day,  being  passed  June  28.,  1790,  which  accepted  this  **di»- 
jlways  (aathey  call  it)  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ques-  ^rict  of  territory'"  for  the  "  permanent  seat  of 
tion ;   though  oftentimes,  that  side  is  palpably  the  .     *  .V    tt   •*.  j  Ui.  *  w, »'      a  •  i  j 

Tight  side,  Sccording  to  our  modern  philosophy  and  ,  government  of  the  Umtjd  btates,  and  provided 
discoveries.  The  respondent  sits  over  against  the  op-  that  the  government  should  be  removed  from 
ponent,  and  is  prepared  to  deny  whatever  he  affirms,  I  Philadelpliia  to  that  place  on  the  first  Monday 
and  always  comes  off  with  flying  colors,  which  must  [  ^^  Xovember,  1800.  The  portion  on  the  Viroinia 
needs  make  him  enter  the  lists  with  great  fortitude  and  ;    .,       j.    .i      V*  x  *«.   ^i  j    •      lo-i/j 

intrepidity.  The  moderator  is  the  hero,  or  principal  i  ^^^  of  the  Potomac  was  retroceded  in  1846, 
character  of  the  drama,  and  stmts  about  between  the  !  leaving   64  sq.  m.   as  the  area  of  the  Distnct. 


again ;  for  which  purpose  he  is  provided  with  a  great  I  the  people,  however,  having  no  representation 
quantity  of  subtle  terms  and  phrases  of  art;  such  as,  ,  then»in  and  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  pres- 
<Iuond  lioc  et  qmadillud,  foi-nxMer  et  umtevialite^'  ,  j^i^u^  ^f  ^^g  U.  g.  i^  1^71  ^  territorial  govern- 
prcedicament  (litter  ct  transcendental  iter,  actuabter  et  ,  .  •    j   ai.       i    ^         r  w^    u-     a 

potetUialUer,  directe  et  p^r  se,  rpdnctivi  et  jkt  ac-  ,  i»ent  was  organized,  the  cliart^rs  of  \\ashington 
widens,  entitattvk  et  quidditahc^,  etc.  \  and  Geoi^getown  were  repealed,  and  the  adimnw 
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taration  of  the  affairs  of  the  District  was  coih- 
mitted  to  a  governor  and  legislative  assembly. 
By  act  of  Congress,  June  20.,  1874,  the  territo- 
rial government  was  abolished,  and  the  adminis- 
tration was  vested  in  three  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate. 

EducfUionrd  History. — The  charter  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  amended  in  1804,  first  made 
provision  for  the  "establishment  and  superintend- 
ence of  schools"  in  the  District;  and  an  act  of  the 
city  council,  the  same  year,  required  the  apjwint- 
ment  of  thirteen  trustees  to  carry  these  provi- 
sions into  effect.  Six  of  these  trustees  were  to  be 
chosen  by  those  persons  who  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.  Among  the  trustees  elected 
by  the  contributors  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
was  made  president  of  the  first  board  convened. 
The  first  action  taken  by  the  new  board  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  schools,  a  colleges  and  a 
university — the  whole  to  constitute auinstitution 
'*in  which  every  sixjcies  of  knowledge  essential  to 
the  liberal  education  af  youth  may  eventually  be 
acquired."  As  the  result  of  this  action,  two 
schools  were  established,  which,  in  1809,  it  Wcis 
resolved  to  merge  into  one.  About  this  time 
(1810),  the  citizens  of  Georgetown  applied  to  the 
corporation  of  their  city,  to  set  apart  a  lot  ou 
which  suitable  school  buildings  might  be  erected. 
Their  application  is  supposed  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, as  eight  months  afterward  the  officers  of 
the  city  attended  the  laying  of  the  corner-stono 
of  a  new  school-house ;  and,  five  months  after 
that,  a  new  school,  organized  upon  the  Laucas- 
terian  plan,  was  ojiened.  in  1812,  the  sum  of 
$1,000  was  appropriated  by  the  council  for  the 
purpose  of  building  an  addition  in  which  the 
lemale  pupils  might  receive  separate  instruction. 
The  reputation  of  this  school  had  extended  so 
far,  that  the  committee  of  the  Washington  school 
board,  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Georgetown  school,  su^^ting  the 
establialnnent  of  a  similar  school  in  Washington, 
acted  immediately  upon  the  suggestion,  and  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  an  order  "that  there  shall  bo 
one  school  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as  near  as 
practicable  in  the  center  thereof,  to  be  conducted 
on  the  plan  of,  and  as  nearly  correspondent  as 
may  be  with  the  forms  observed  in,  the  Lan- 
casterian  School."  Congress,  meantime,  by  a  joint 
resolution,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  lot- 
tery for  raising  ^10,000  t^)  b;.^  used  in  the  organ- 
ization of  two  Laucasteriiin  schools.  These 
schools  must  have  been  established,  as  we  find 
the  board  of  tioistees,  in  1H13.  electing  officers 
and  8U[)ervLsory  committeos  for  the  Eastern  and 
AVestern  schools,  and  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  lAncasterian  schools.  In  1833,  the 
subject  of  free  schools  in  the  1  )i8trict  apj^ears  to 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress,  but 
nothing  decisive  wiis  done  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of 
May  of  that  year,  the  city  (•orj)onition  ap]jlied 
$200  for  the  relief  of  the  (ieorgetown  school. 
The  authorities  of  the  three  cities  Washingtcm, 
Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  in  1837,  united  in 
an  appe!\l  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  for 


the  endowment  of  a  system  of  education  that 
should  embrace  the  whole  District  of   Columbia^ 
by  which  the  children  of  all  might  equaUy  enjoy 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 
The  effort,  however,  was  of   no  avail,  and  the 
schools  were  provided  for  by  private  contributions^ 
and  annual  appropriations  from  the  city  treasury 
till  1842,  when  the  corporation  of  the  city  or- 
dered that  the  schools  should  be  "taken  under  the 
exclusive  care  of  tlie  corjX)rate  authority."    To 
this  end,  a  board  of  guardians  of  the  Georgetown 
school  was  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  pro- 
vide for  the  keeping  of  said  schools,  and  to  man- 
age the  same  for  the  public  interest.    In  1 844, 
the  public-school  system  was  re-organized  by  the 
abohtion  of  the  two  ward  boards,  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  board  of  twelve  trustees  with  ample 
power  for  the  complete  supervision  and  control 
of  the  schools.    T  hese  were  to  be  open  to  all 
white  children   between  6  and  16  years  of  age, 
on  prepayment  of  a  tuition  fee  of  not  more  than 
50  cents  a  month,  the  pupils  furnishing  their 
own  books,  except  in  the  case  of  children  of  in- 
digent parents,  who  were  taught,  and  furnished 
with  books  free  of  cost.  The  same  act  appropriated 
^3,650  for  building  two  school-houses,  and  for 
renting   rooms  for  school   purposes.      Between 
1845  and  1848,  ten  new  primary  schools  were 
established,  tuition  fees  were   abolisheil,  and  a 
tax  of  81  was  ordered  to  l)e  aimually  levied  on 
every  white  male  citizen  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
The  changes  during  the  next  five  years  (1849  to 
1853)   were,  the  establishment  of  13  new  pri- 
mary schools,  the  buying  of  lota,  and  building  of 
new  school  -  houses,    the   increase    of  teachers' 
salaries,  and  an  annual  average  appropriation  of 
about  ^15,000.     In  1857,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  the   public  -  school   sjrstem   more  into 
conformity    with   the  system  which   had  btvn 
adopted  with  such  success  by  some  of  the  Eastern 
states,  by  creating  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  making  an  assessment 
of  lO  cents  on  every  SI 00  of  taxable  proi)erty, 
but  it  was  not  successful.     In  1800,  the  attenipt 
to  pass  BO  much  of  the  original  act  as  related  to^ 
taxation,  was  renewed,  and  with  success,  a  tax  of 
10  cents  cm  the  ^100  being  orderetl.     Since  that 
time,  the  progress  of  the  schools  has  been  marked. 
In    1804,  the   first  school   for  colored  children 
went  into  openition.     The  same  year,  Congress 
approved  an   act   to  organize  public  schools  in 
the   county   of    Washington,    exclusive   of  the 
cities    of    Washington  and    Georgetown.     The 
first  obstacle  encountered  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  law  was  a  disagrcenient  in  the  boanl  of  com- 
missionera  in  reganl  to  the  division  of  the  school 
fund  among  the  white  and  cx)lored  schools.     A 
decision  was  reache<l  in  July;  and,  the  same  year, 
two  schools  were  oikmuhI,  affortling  instruction  to 
150  pupils.      The    following  year,   five   schools 
were  o|x?ned,   and  the  few  schools  for  colored 
children   previously  existing  were  incorporated 
into  the  j)ublic-sch()ol  system.  Since  the  creation 
of  the  l)oard  of  guardians  in    (ieorgetown,  in 
1842,  no  changes  except  those   incident   to  the 
onlinar}'  routine  of  a  successful  school  system  are^ 
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recorded.  The  act  of  Congress  which,  in  1871, 
placed  the  District  under  a  territorial  form  of 
government,  led  to  changes  in  the  form  and  com- 
position of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to  many  in 
the  details  of  the  management  of  the  schools;  but 
the  efficiency  of  the  latter  was  in  no  way  im- 
paired. In  1874,  the  school  boards  of  Wa^ng- 
ton,  Georgetown,  and  the  county  were  consoli- 
dated into  one  board  of  19  trustees,  of  whom  II 
were  residents  of  Washington,  3  of  Geoi^town, 
and  5  of  the  county.  In  1869,  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  of  Washington  was 
created,  Zalmon  Richards  beinff  chosen  to  the 
position.  The  following  year.  Tie  was  succeded 
oy  J.  O.  Wilson,  who  has  continued  to  discharge 
its  duties  to  the  present  time.  The  present  super- 
intendent of  colored  schools  for  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  is  G.  F.T.  Cook. 

School  System. — The  control  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  District  rests  with  the  board  of 
trustees  already  mentioned,  who  report  directly 
to  the  triumvirate  commission  created,  in  1874, 
for  the  government  of  the  District.  This  com- 
mission appoints  a  superintendent  of  white  schools 
in  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  the  county,  and 
a  superintendent  of  colored  schools  in  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown.  No  permanent  school  fund 
exists,  the  schools  being  maintained  either  by 
special  appropriations  by  Congress,  or  by  direct 
taxation  and  volimtary  contributions.  The  second 
method — that  of  direct  taxation — has  been  most 
efiFective,  the  amount  of  tax  per  dollar  of  assessed 
property  for  the  support  of  the  white  schools  in 
the  District  and  county  having  been,  during  the 
past  year,  3.7^  miUs  for  Washington,  and  3.7^ 
mills  for  Georgetown ;  the  amount  for  the 
colored  schools  was  3.3  mills  in  the  former,  and 
4  miUs  in  the  latter.  Tuition  is  free,  the  cost  of 
books  only  being  charged  to  scholars;  but,  in 
case  of  poverty,  this  charge  is  remitted.  The  legal 
school  age  is  from  6  to  17  years. 

Educational  Condition. — The  principal  items 

of  schoc^  staiisticSt  for  the  year  1874 — 5,  are  as 

follows: 

Number  of  edacable  cbiIdreD,white . .    19,489 
«*        "       "  «       colored      9,328 

Total 28,817 

Nomber  of  children  enrolled,  white . .     11 ,241 
•*        **        "  "         colored      6,489 

Total 16,730 

Ayerage  daily  attendance,  white ....      8,520 
**         "  "  colored..       3,924 

Total 12,444 

Namber  of  schools,  white 106 

"        "        •*        colored 76 

Total 241 

Ayerage  number  of  teachers,  males, white.. .      9 
"  *•         •*        •*        females    "  ...  164 

Total. .  173 

Ayerage  number  of  teachers,  males,  colored     2 
"  «*       •♦        "        females      "        86 

Total..  88 

Estimated  enrollment  in  private  and  paro- 
chial achools  for  the  year 6,837 


The  school  revenue  for  the  year  was: 

Local  taxation  for  white  schools  $H61,156.99 
All  other  sources       **         "  93J49.67 


Total 

Local    taxation     for    colored 

schools $103,003.92 

All  other  sources  for  colored 

schooU 71,454,12 


$454,906.6^ 


Total $174,468.04 

Expenditures $334,547.36 

Normal  instruction. — The  normal  school  at 
Washington  was  organized  in  1873,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  with  teachers.  The  proportion  of  female 
teachers  in  the  schools  is  so  large — 95  per  cent — 
that  no  provision  has  been  made  in  tne  normal 
school  for  the  education  of  males.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  limited  to  20.  They  must  have  been,  before 
entering,  pupils  in  the  female  grammar  schools 
of  the  city,  and  at  least  17  years  of  age.  The 
course  of  study  is  one  year  in  duration.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  received  certificates  last 
year  was  20 ;  the  number  who  received  diplomas, 
11.  At  the  normal  department  of  Howard 
University,  7  students  were  graduated. 

Secandary  Instruction. — Only  one  high  school 
is  in  existence  in  AVashington  ;  namely,  that  for 
colored  children,  in  the  north-western  section  of 
the  city.  About  \2^  private  and  denominational 
schools,  and  academies  are  reported  in  the  Dis- 
trict, situated  principally  in  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown.  Of  these  schools.  110  are 
for  white  children,  and  10  for  colored.  The  Wash- 
ington Business  College  furnishes  instruction  to 
persons  of  all  age  and  both  sexes,  who  desire  to 
enter  mercantile  life. 

Superior  Instruction. — ^The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  as  follows : 


NAME 

Location 

When 
found- 
ed 

Denomi' 
nation 

Colnmbian  Universitj  . . . 

Georgetown  College 

OonzMta  Collese 

Washington 
Georgetown 
Washington 
Washington 

1822 
1789 
1858 
1866 

Baptist 
R.  C. 
R.  0. 

Howard  University 

Non-8eo» 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction.  — ? 
Schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology  exist  in 
connection  with  colle^  and  universities;  and 
scientific  instruction,  dso,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
given,  but  no  special  institution  for  the  last 
exists.  Instruction  in  theology  is  given  to  colored 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry  by  the 
Wayland  Institute  established  by  the  colored 
Baptists.  The  National  University  Law  School  has 
3  instructors,  and  100  students.  I'he  National  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  was  organized  in  1872. 

Special  Instruction. — llie  Columbia  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  founded  by 
Amos  Kendall,  and  was  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1857.  Its  sources  of  revenue  are  tuition  fees, 
congressional  appropriations,  and  voluntary  con^ 
tributions.  In  addition  to  the  preparatory  departr 
ment,  it  has  a  collegiate  department — the  only 
college  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  world.  Its  course 
extends  over  11  years — 7  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment, and  4  in  the  college. 
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DISTBICT  SCHOOLS.See  Public  Schools. 

DITTES,  Friedricli,  a  German  educator, 
^as  bom  Sept.  23.,  1829,  at  Irfera^riln  near 
Zwickau.  After  studying  at  the  university  of 
Leipsic  and  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
teachers'  seminary  at  Gotha,  and  at  the  same 
time  "  Schulrnth  "  (school-councilor).  In  1863, 
^e  accepted  a  call  as  director  of  the  Pcpdago 
qium  otViennh,  which  had  just  been  established 
by  the  municipal  government  of  that  city.  In 
this  position,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  educational  questions  in  Austria  and 
Germany.  In  1873,  the  city  of  Vienna  elected 
liim  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Aus- 
trian Reich fnvUh,  in  which  he  formed,  ^vith  only 
four  other  members,  the  *'  democratic  "  (radical) 
party.  Dittos  is  one  of  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  pedagogical  views  of  lieneke  (q.  v.),  which 
he  explained  and  defended  in  a  number  of  works. 
The  most  imj>ortant  are  the  following :  Gruufl- 
riss  der  Erziehnnos-  mid  Untem'chtslehre  (4th 
edit..  Leips.,  1874);  Mefhodik  der  Volksschule 
(Leips.,  1874);  Lehrhuch  der  Psj/chologie  und 
lA)gik  (Vienna,  1874);  Geschichte  dei*  Erziehioig 
und  des  Unten  ichts  (4th  edit.,  Ijeip6.,l87r));  and 
JSchule  de)'  Pddagogik  (Leips.,  1876).  These 
five  works  present  a  complete  view  of  the  sci- 
ence of  education  and  instruction.  He  has  also 
edited  the  PcCtlfigogiscIie  Jahresberkht. 

DIVEBSIONS.  An  important  jiart  of  the 
education  of  youth  consists  in  affording  them  an 
opportunity  for  natural,  unrestrained  diversions, 
in  which  they  may  have  free  scope  to  exercisj 
mind  and  body,  particularly  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  their  inclinations.  During  the  early 
period  of  childhood,  no  tasks  can  be  or  need  be 
imposed  to  guide  or  accelerate  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  and  physical  faculties; 
the  buds  of  humanity  open  of  themselves,  if 
their  condition  is  normal,  and  their  growth  is 
not  arrested  by  injudicious  interference.  At 
first,  nature,  as  a  wise  educator,  trains  through 
the  pleasurable  emotions;  for  the  impulses 
whicn  she  inspires  are  all  to  varied  activity,  and 
activity  is  delight  when  nerves  and  muscles  have 
the  spring  of  health  and  vital  energy.  A  few 
lessons  in  conscious  restraint  are  all  that  this 
period  requires  or  admits.  They  are  purely 
negative,  checking  the  violence  of  natural  im- 
pulse, not  urging  the  child's  activity  in  any  par- 
ticular direction.  This  is  the  education  of  home 
and  parents,  when  presidefl  over  by  love  and 
good  sense,  during  the  first  years  of  the  child's 
existence, — a  period  of  continous  diversion.  '*  A 
ehild,  before  its  fifth  year,''  says  Isaac  Taylor, 
*^  and  even  later,  if  in  perfect  health,  does  not 
'kxiom  that  the  day  is  long ;  for  the  infant  mind 
glides  down  the  stream  of  moments,  conscious 
only  of  the  present,  and  altogether  without 
thought  of  periods,  intervals,  and  measured 
seasons  of  duration ;  the  infant  mind  has  no 
"Weariness  nor  distmietude  connected  with  the 
alow  numbering  of  hours,  days,  weeks,  months." 
When  the  age  for  serious  a[)j)lication  b«:»gins. — 
the  season  lor  labor,  or  occuimtion  under  con- 


straint, the  educator  should  strive  to  make  the 
transition  as  eajqr  and  sentle  aa  poesible.  Fre- 
quent diversions  should  be  intermingled  with 
formal  exercises;  and  much  will  be  gained  if 
those  exercises  be  made  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  diversions,  by  having  the  characteristicB  of 
novelty  and  variety,  and  by  stimulating  the 
child's  curiosity.  As  the  age  of  the  child  in- 
creases, passing  into  youth,  the  times  for  regular  / 
occupation  and  for  recreation,  or  diversions,  be- 
come more  distinctly  separated.  The  boy  or  the 
girl  is  gradually  led  to  feel  that  there  are  du- 
ties to  be  performed,  as  well  as  sports  to  be  en- 
joyed ;  and  that  the  pleasuie  received  from  the 
latter  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  feeling 
that  it  has  been  earned  by  a  conscientious  de- 
votion to  the  former.  Hence,  under  no  circum- 
stances, sliould  youth  be  deprived  of  their  op- 
jiortunities  for  free  and  innocent  recreations,  ex- 
cept as  a  penalty  for  misdoing  or  neglect  of 
duty.  The  office  of  diversions  is  twofold,  — re- 
creation and  exercise.  The  former  is  absolutely 
essential  after  studious  employment,  to  refredbi 
the  mind ;  and  the  latter  is  needed  to  give  health 
and  vigor  to  the  body.  Those  sports  are  the 
best,  therefore,  which  combine  cheerful  relaxa- 
tion of  the  one  with  the  due  employment  of  the 
other.  "  Among  the  Jesuits,"  says  D'Israeli,  *'it 
was  a  standing  rule  of  the  order,  that  after  an 
application  to  study  for  two  hours,  the  mind  of 
the  student  should  be  unbent  by  some  relaxation, 
however  trifling."  BoyB,  if  left  to  themselves, 
will  take  violent  exerdse,  and  thus  develop  their 
physical  powers  and  promote  their  growth  ;  and 
girls  will  select  sports  of  a  lighter  character. — 
such  as  are  adapted  to  their  different  physical 
constitution.  It  is  a  serious  error  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  keep  their  boys  under  painful  re- 
straint, and,  from  solicitude  for  their  safety,  to 
debar  them  the  enjoyment  of  diversions  cofok- 
mon  to  their  age,  because  attended  with  scHne 
degree  of  danger.  Excessive  maternal  tender- 
ness and  care  voxja  exercised  must  result  in  ren- 
dering boys  effeminate,  and  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  dangers  and  trials  of  subsequent  life.  The 
only  need  of  restraint  is  to  keep  boys  from 
vicious  actions,  low  company,  petulance  and  a 
contentious  spirit  in  their  sports,  and  from  too 
daring  and  j>erilous  feats  of  agility  and  strength, 
liymnastic  exercises  may  also  be  made  a  recrea- 
tion, and,  when  carriwl  on  with  some  sj'stem,  they 
constitute  an  imj)ortant  part  of  a  regular  physical 
education.  (See  Gymnastics.)  A\  hat  may  be 
called  athletics, — rowing,  swimming,  riding,  ball- 
playing,  cricket,  etc.,  are  greatly  to  be  encour- 
aged in  the  maturer  periods  of  youth,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  effect  in  developing  physical 
vigor,  but  because  they  keep  those  who  actively 
engage  in  them  from  those  vicious  indulgences 
whicn  constitute  the  great  peril  of  that  age. 
Cicero  well  said,  Mftrime  hcFc  ctlas  a  lihidini- 
htis  est  arcenday  in  lahore  corporis  exercenda. 
Milton  strongly  recommends  tnese  active  exer- 
cises in  his  tractate  0/  Ed k cation,  and  Locke  in 
TJioiujhts  concei'ninif  Education  especially  en- 
joins ''exercises  of  manual  arts."    Aa  for  the 
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mote  qniet  in-door  pastimes,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged with  mod^tion.  Chess  and  draughts 
may  be  permitted ;  but,  in  these  games,  particu- 
larly in  the  former,  there  is  great  danger  of  ex- 
cess ;  and  it  has  never  been  (femonstratod  that  a 
good  chess-player  is,  on  that  account,  good  for 
any  thing  but  to  play  chess.  The  game  of  bil- 
liards gives  trainiui^  to  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and 
involves  considerable  exercise,  moderate  but 
healthful ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  youth 
should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  it,  because  of 
its  fascinating  character  and  its  tendency  to  draw 
their  attention  from  more  useful  and  necessary 
employments,  not  to  mention  the  dangerous  asso- 
ciations of  the  billiard  room.  The  old-fashioned 
amusements  of  fencing  and  boxing  had  much  to 
recommend  them,  but  they  belonged  to  a  state 
of  society  in  which  they  were  deemed  useful  as 
accomplishments,  and  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  a  combative  spirit.  Ihese  ^mes  and 
diversions  involve  chiefly  the  exercise  of  the 
body;  but  there  are  others  which  require  the 
exclusive  application  of  the  mind.  Such  were, 
in  former  times,  the  Ludi  LeihnUiani,mc\udma 
the  Ludus  Fininmy  the  Game  of  Ends  (uses  ana 
purposes),  and  the  Ludus  Remediorum,  the 
Game  of  Remedies  (expedients).  These  are 
briefly  described  by  Knox  in  Liberal  Education 
thus: 

"One  ask?,  what's  the  use  of  this  or  that  ?  as,  for 
instance,  what's  the  use  of  a  hat?  the  other  is  to  find 
as  many  ludicrous  uses  as  he  can  for  it  What's  the 
nse  of  a  hat  ?  Respondetur,  pileus  adhiberi  pciest  ad 
hawriendam  aqiiam,  ad  ventum  ercUandum^  ad  par- 
tandas  nnces.  poma,  etc.;  and  so  of  any  thing  else. 
Ludus  BemeoUorum,  or  the  Game  of  Expedients,  or 
making  ahift,  is  thus  placed :  DiflScult  situations  and 
circumstances  are  contrived,  and  the  answerer  is  to 
devise  means  to  extricate  himself,  or  to  find  suc- 
eedanea  for  wants — as,  bow  will  you  write  without 
ink?  etc." 

Sports,  however,  that  have  for  their  express 
purpose  the  comlnning  of  recreation  with  mental 
miprovement  rarely  succeed  in  their  object; 
aince,  as  soon  as  the  novelty  wears  off,  they  are 
felt  as  a  task,  and  hence  abandoned. — ^See  D'ls- 
KABLi,  CurUmties  of  Literaturej  s.  v.  Amuse' 
fneitts  of  Ote  Learned, 

DOANE  COLLEGE,  at  Crete,  Saline 
county,  Nebraska,  was  chartered  in  1872.  The 
first  freshman  class  was  formed  in  1873.  It  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  General  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches  of  Nebraska,  and  is 
designed  for  the  education  of  both  sexes.  Its 
permanent  buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  a  high 
plateau  overlooking  the  city,  the  Big  Blue  River, 
and  a  wide  reach  of  prairie  beyond,  which  to- 
gether present  a  scene  of  beauty  seldom  sur- 
passed. The  college  is  out  of  debt  and  has  the 
followii^  assets:  iBl 8,785  in  interest  bearinff 
notes ;  81,578  in  non-interest  bearing  notes  and 
subscriptions ;  200  acres  of  land  in  Polk  county; 
600  acres  adjoining  the  city  of  Crete,  320  of 
which  are  broken ;  58  city  lots  in  Crete ;  also 
tiie  academy  building  and  tiie  block  on  which  it 
stands,  valued  at  ^8,000.  The  college  year  is 
divided  into  three  tenns ;  the  cx)st  of  tuition  per 
term  is  $7  in  the  full   classical  course,  $5  in 


higher  English  and  modem  languages,  and  $3  in 
the  common  English  branches.  These  charges 
are  remitted  in  favor  of  the  children  of  home 
and  foreign  missionaries.  Room  rent  is  free. 
The  college  has  been  supported  mainly  by  con- 
tributions from  the  fnends  of  education  and 
religion  in  Nebraska  and  Ma.SBachusetts.  It  has 
made  special  efforts  to  reach  those  whose  igno- 
rance of  the  EInglish  langua^  too  often  consti- 
tutes a  barrier  to  all  Cliristian  activity  in  their 
behalf.  There  are  (1876J  3  instructors  and  58 
students,  nearly  all  in  tne  preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  institution  has  been  in  charge  of  D. 
B.  Perry  from  its  organization. 

DOCTOB.     Sec  iHxiRKBS. 

DOEDEBLEIN,  Ludwig,  a  noted  German 
philologist  and  teacher,  was  bom  at  Jena,  in  1791, 
and  died  in  1863.  He  was  a  son  of  the  eminent 
German  Protestant  divine  and  critic,  Johann 
Christoph  Diiderlein.  lie  studied  at  several 
German  universities,  including  that  of  Berlin ; 
and,  in  1815,  he  was  apj)oiuted  professor  of  phi- 
lology at  the  acaileniy  of  Bern.  He  afterwards 
I  filled  the  position  of  professor  of  philology  at 
Erlangen.  His  chief  writings  are  Laieinische 
SynoHifine  und  Etymoloyieen  (6  vols.,  1826  — 
38),  with  a  supplement.  Die  lateiniscJie  Wort- 
bilduiig  (1838);  Handbuch  der  Uiteinischen  Ety- 
niohgie  (1841);  Jfomerisches  Glossarium  (1S5^, 
All  these  works  were  published  at  Leipsic.  He 
also  edited  several  cla^ical  works. 

DONALDSON,  John  William,  an  eminent 
P^ngUsh  scholar  and  teacher,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, June  10.,  181 1,  where  he  died  in  1861.  He 
was  educated  at  the  imiversity  of  London  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  as  B.  A. 
at  the  latter,  m  1834.  For  some  time,  he  held  the 
office  of  assistant  tutor  at  Trinity  College,  during 
which  period  he  published  T/ie  Theatre  cf  the 
Greeks^  which  is  still  highly  valued  as  a  coU^ge 
class  book.  He,  subsequently,  held  the  office  of 
head-master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Bury  St. 
Edmonds,  which  he  resigned  in  1855,  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge  on 
Latin  synonyms.  In  1839,  the  first  edition  of 
the  New  Cralylus  was  issued,  a  work  of  pro- 
found erudition,  embodying  the  principles  of 
com]>arative  philology  as  established  by  the  re- 
searches of  Bopp,  the  brothers  Grimm,  smd  other 
(German  scholara.  Tliis  work,  as  enlaiged  and 
improved  in  the  edition  of  1859,  is  still  the 
standard  English  work  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  In  Varronianus  (1846),  ne  attempted 
to  accomplish  for  Latin  philology  what  the  ifew 
Craiylus  had  done  for  Greek.  Hw  other  publica- 
tions were  editions  of  some  of  the  classics,  and 
several  theological  works — among  the  latter, 
Christian  Orthodoxy  (London,  1867). 

DBAWINO  has  been  defined  as  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  by  means  of  lines,  or  as  a  visible 
presentation  upon  a  surface  of  our  conception  of 
a  fomi.  Hence  its  usefulness  in  every  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  science  or  effort ;  since  each 
of  these  departments  is  based  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  forms  and  their  realization  in  material 
products.    Drawing  is  thus  supplementary  to 
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ordinary  language,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
recall  ideas  to  the  mind  by  their  abstract  repre- 
sentatives in  words ;  but  words  can  recall  con- 
ceptions of  form  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
and  scarcely  at  all  those  of  an  irregular  or  com- 
plex character.  On  the  contrary,  drawing,  by  a 
combination  of  the  simple  elements  of  lines, 
of  various  kinds  and  in  various  relations  to 
each  other,  can  transfer  from  one  mind  to  an- 
other the  most  complicated  conception,  whether 
it  be  that  of  an  actual  object,  or  the  creation  of 
the  imagination.  Thus,  the  machinist  has  be- 
fore him  an  exact  representation  of  the  piece  of 
mechanism  which  he  is  to  construct ;  the  archi- 
tect deliueates  the  elevations  and  plans  of  the 
edifice  which  tlie  builder  is  to  erect,  and  the 
industrial  draughtsman  represents  the  designs 
which  are  to  cnibcllish  the  varied  fabrics  of  the 
loom.  In  short,  the  uses  and  applications  of  this 
beautiful  and  expressive  form  language  are  in- 
finite, stamping  it  as  one  of  the  most  indispen- 
sable acconiplishmcnts  of  civilized  man,  and,  con- 
sequently, one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
his  education.  The  value  of  drawing  as  a  de- 
partment of  general  or  popular  education,  has 
been  pretty  fully  treated  in  the  article  on  Art- 
Education,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
information  on  this  point.  In  the  present  article, 
it  is  designed  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  the 
relation  of  drawing  to  the  various  grades  of 
education,  with  practical  suggestions  as  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  it. 

Drawing  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  de- 
partments, instrumental  and  free-hand,  the  for- 
mer being  principally  employed  in  the  mechan- 
ical, engineering,  and  architectural  branches  of 
industry;  the  ktter,  by  artists,  designers,  and 
others,  llie  two  divisions  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  scientific  and  artistic,  because  the 
subjects  coming  under  the  first  group,  are  based 
on  scientific  principles,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  capable  of  aemonstration  by  geometry; 
whilst  free-hand  work,  either  in  imitation  or 
original  design,  employs  the  perceptive  rather 
than  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  its  results  have 
to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  taste,  in  all 
features  which  do  not  involve  a  question  of  fact. 

Instrumental  Drawing. — The  group  of  sub- 
jects which  come  under  this  division  may  be 
classified  as  elementary  or  applied;  the  first 
teaching  methods  of  obtaining  accuracy  of  form, 
and  its  appearance  under  given  conditions ;  the 
second,  api)lying  this  power  of  drawing  to  prac- 
tical pur^xises,  in  the  arts  of  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  design. — The  eleineniary  subjects  are  : 
(1)  Plane  geometrical  drawing;  (2)  projection 
of  solidii,  {n)  radial  or  perspective,  (/;)  |)arallel 
or  orthographic;  (3)  projection  of  shadows, 
(rt)  radial  or  persi>ective,  (o)  parallel  or  ortho- 
grapliic  and  isometric. — The  applied  subjects 
are :  (1)  -Vrchitectural  drawing  and  building 
construction;  (2)  machine  drawing,  construction, 
and  design ;    civil    and    military  engineering ; 

[3)  surveying  and  topographical  drawing;  and 

[4)  ship  draughting,  and  marine  architecture. — 
le  elementary  subjects  teach  the  student  how 


to  draw  the  forms  of  lines,  planes,  or  solids,  either : 
as  the  eye  sees  them  by  persi^ective,  or  as  they 
actually  exist,  by  orthographic  or  isometric  pro- 
jection. The  forms  usually  employed  in  teach- 
ing, are  regular  geometric  planes  and  solids,  con- 
veying, by  the  instruction  given,  the  principles  of 
representation  by  lines,  on  planes  of  delineation, 
when  the  objects  are  seen  in  space,  or  in  a  de- 
fined position  in  relation  to  the  eye.  The  study 
of  the  elements  of  instrumental  drawing  is  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  becaiiFe  by  it  we  learn  how  to 
draw,  as  a  science,  which  is  obviously  required 
before  we  can  apply  it  to  purposes  involvmg  a 
knowledge  of  tne  science.  The  elementary 
branches  may  thus  be  considered  purely  educa- 
tional, whilst  the  advanced  or  applied  divisions 
may  be  described  as  industrial. — In  the  applied 
subjects,  a  knowledge  of  plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry prepares  the  architet^tural  draughtsman  to 
make  working  drawings  for  the  builder,  the 
carpenter,  the  mason,  and  other  mechanics  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  and  construction  of 
buildings ;  displaying,  by  geometrical  drawings 
made  to  a  regular  scale,  the  true  forms  and  di- 
mensions of  all  ])arts  of  the  fabric ;  enabling 
the  builder  to  calculate  exactly  the  quantity  of 
materials  required  in  its  construction,  and  each 
artisan  to  prepare  his  share  of  the  work,  so 
that  it  shall  truly  fit  its  place.  The  science  of 
projection  and  jjersjKK^tive  is  the  basis  of  the  lan- 
guage by  which  the  architect  expresses  his  de- 
sign for  the  whole  structure,  displaying  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  plan,  his  design  for  me  eleva- 
tion, the  true  form  of  the  building  in  its  several 
aspects,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  by 
means  of  a  perspective  view. — Again,  in  mechan- 
ical engineering,  the  designer  of  a  machine  must 
be  thoroughly  acquaint^  with  projection  as  a 
science,  before  he  can  express  on  pajx?r  his  dcr 
vices  for  securing  the  sj)ce<l  and  power  required 
for  his  purpose.  Working  drawings  have  then 
to  be  made  of  the  several  parts  and  details, 
to  fumisli  accurate  infonnation  to  the  model 
maker,  by  which  he  may  make  each  part  of  the 
machine  in  wood,  to  the  molder  who  has  to  cast 
it  in  metal,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  fin- 
isher and  fitter  who  complete  the  work  and  erect 
the  machine.  So,  also,  in  surveying  and  topo- 
graphical drawing,  the  actual  features  of  a  coun- 
try or  estate  are  ascertained  through  the  appli- 
cation of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  reduced 
from  the  natural  size  to  a  plan  which  is,  in  all 
respects,  like  the  true  plan  of  the  original, 
although  on  a  different  scale.  By  the  use  of 
such  scale  drawings,  railways  are  planned  and 
executed,  cities  and  towns  are  laid  out;  and,  by 
civil  and  military  engineers,  who  employ  the 
same  means  of  delineating  their  work,  cities  are 
drained,  supplieil  with  water,  or  fortified  and 
protected,  bridges  are  built  to  span  the  river,  and 
piers  made  to  encroach  u[K)n  the  sea,  tumiels  made 
to  cut  through  hills  and  mountains,  and  embank- 
ments and  viaducts  to  fill  the  inequalities  of  val- 
leys.— The  marine  engineer  or  naval  constructor 
is  equally  dependent  u[)ou  liis  knowledge  of  pro- 
jection, in  laying  out  the  lines  of  his  ship  or  boat» 
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in  displaying  its  capacity  for  freight  and  model- 
ing its  shape  for  speed.  All  these  features  of  his 
design  are  expressed  by  means  of  drawings,  which 
are  the  application  of  plane  and  solid  geometry 
to  a  special  industrial  purpose.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  constructive  arts,  which 
bear  so  important  a  relation  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  employ  so  vast  a  number  of  persons, 
are  all  dependent  upon  drawing  for  the  initiation 
of  their  schemes.  At  the  foundation  of  success- 
ful work,  in  any  and  all  of  their  departments, 
lies  a  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing,  which, 
regarded  as  a  language,  is  of  such  a  character, 
that  it  may  be  efficiently  taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  America,  by  the  regular  teachers  em- 
ployed to  give  instruction  in  general  subjects,  as 
soon  as  this  practically  useful  subject  forms  a 
part  of  all  normal-school  education.  Pure  ge- 
ometry may  be  considered  the  study  of  all  these 
sciences  in  the  abstract,  and  this  is  successfully 
pursued  in  the  schools  and  colleges ;  scientific  or 
mstrumental  drawing,  under  the  headings  called 
elementary  subjects,  would  be  the  concrete  ap- 
plication of  geometry  to  the  needs  of  practical 
education,  to  be  applied  at  a  future  time  to 
actual  industry. 

Free-Hand  Drawing. — As  the  name  implies, 
this  kind  of  drawing  is  the  expression,  by  the 
unassisted  hand,  of  what  the  eye  perceives,  or 
the  mind,  or  imagination,  conceives.  Its  results, 
therefore,  are  dependent  upon  the  truthfulness  of 
observation  or  power  of  conception  possessed  by 
the  draughtsman,  and,  in  some  measure,  upon 
his  manipulative  skill  as  a  workman.  Ab  a  rule, 
however,  the  power  of  drawing,  or  expression,  is 
equal  to  the  perceptive  power,  and  imperfect  or 
faulty  work  proceeds  generally  from  a  lack  of 
dear  understanding  of  the  subject  rather  than 
want  of  hand  skilL — As  in  instrumental  draw- 
ing, free-hand  drawing  consists  of  two  groups  of 
8ubjects,^lementary  and  applied,  the  nret  being 
educational,  and  the  second,  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional. In  the  elementary  division,  are  all 
those  branches  of  study  or  exercises  which 
develop  the  imitative  faculties,  embracing  all 
kinds  of  copying  from  flat  examples  or  round 
objects,  including  also  the  subjects  of  geometrical 
drawing  and  perspective,  by  which  alone  the 
truthfiuness  of  expressed  fonn  can  be  tested. 
In  applied  drawing,  the  language  of  form  is  em- 
ployed to  embody  new  ideas,  either  as  original 
oengns  for  industrial  art  and  manufactures,  or 
to  express  the  ideal  of  fine  art,  the  work  of  the 
imagmation.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
both  scientific  and  artistic  drawing,  by  instru- 
ments or  by  the  free  hand,  have  a  common 
characteristic;  they  both  involve  a  knowledge  of, 
and  skill  in,  drawing  as  a  language,  before  the 
language  can  be  employed  for  original  purposes. 
To  continue  the  analogy,  and  regarding  drawing 
as  the  language  of  form,  its  alphabet  consists  of 
two  letters,  the  straight  line  and  the  curve. 
Simple  combinations  of  these,  by  elementanr 

Eractice,  produce,  as  it  were,  words  of  one  syl- 
ible;  the  grouping  of  sevend  objects  in  a  drawing, 
mi^  be  described  as  a  sentence ;  and  an  original 


design  is  the  same  as  a  composition  or  essay  on 
a  given  theme.    The  artist  uses  the  expression 
"out  of  drawing"  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  a 
scholar  employs  the  term  **  ungrammatical,"  and 
(other  terms  being  substituted)  the  criticism  which 
has  been  made  on  a  poem  or  a  work  of  fiction, 
might  apply  exactly  to  a  historical  picture  or  an 
ideal  figure,  possessing  similar  characteristics.  A 
great  change  has  occurred  in  the  opinion  of  edu- 
cators, witMn  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  (from 
1850  to  1875)  on  the  question  of  the  possibility 
and  advisability  of  teaching  drawing  to  all  chil- 
dren. Before  the  beginning  of  that  period,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  ability  to  draw  was 
a  rare  endowment  rather  than  a  power  which 
could  be  acquired  by  all  intelligent  persons ;  and 
the  sort  of  picture  making,  of  a  nondescript  kind, 
which  was  then  called  drawing,  could  only  be  es- 
timated, as  it  deserved,  as  a  useless  waste  of  time, 
that  might  have  been  wisely  employed  to  better 
purpose.  Experiments,  in  several  European  coun- 
tries, upon  large  classes  of  children,  and  even 
in  whole  grades  of  schools,  demonstrated  the 
proposition  that  every  one  who  could  learn  to 
write  could  leani  to  draw.    In  the  schools  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  drawing  had 
long  been  tauglit  to  every  child,  before  tlie  above 
conclusion  had  been  arrived  at;  and  there  was 
no  more  inequality  of  ability  displayed  by  the 
children  in  that  subject  than  in  any  other.    In 
England,  whose  disjJlay  of  industrial  ai-t  in  1851 
was  little  less  than  a  national  humiliation,  the 
government,  seeking  after  a  remedy,  took  coun- 
sel of  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and 
requested  some  of  them  to  try  the  experiment 
of  teaching  elementary  drawing,  in  their  classes, 
to  pupils  consisting  entirely  of  the  children  of 
working  men.  After  a  year's  trial.,  a  convention  of 
school-masters  in  I^ndon,  about  the  year  1852, 
recorded  as  their  opinion  that  all  children  who 
could  learn  at  all,  could  be  taught  to  draw,  giving 
as  the  basis  of  their  conviction  that,  during  their 
year  of  experiment,  "half  of  the  time  previously 
given  to  writing  had   been  given  to  drawing, 
with  the  result,  that  the  writing  had  been  better, 
and  the  power  of  drawing  was  a  clear  gain." 
From  this  time,  aided  by  strong  encouragement 
from  the  government,  the  subject  came  more 
and  more  into  favor  amongst  educators,  until  it  is 
now  general  in  the  schools.     Concerning  the 
possibility  of  teaching  all  persons  to  draw,  an 
art  master  of  long  experience  says,  "  There  are 
but  four  classes  of  human  beings  whom  it  is  not 
found  practicable  to  instruct  in  drawing.    They 
are  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  lunatic,  and  the 
paralytic.    Of  the  rest  of  mankind  and  woman- 
kind, exactly   one    hundred  per  cent  can  be 
taught  to  draw."     (Art  Education^  ScJiolastic 
and  Industrial;  Boston,  1873.)  The  same  opinion 
is  held  by  those  teachers  who  have  tried  the 
experiment  in    the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
Mass. — Where  drawmg  may  have  failed  as  a 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  it 
has  probably  been  treated  as  a  special  subject, 
taught  by  special  teachers  to  the  older  pupils 
only,  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  school  life.  When 
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rq^arded  as  one  of  the  elementaiy  sabfects  of 
general  education,  and  taught  by  the  regular 
teachers,  it  has  never  failed.  To  ensure  success 
in  teaching  the  subject  in  the  public  schools,  the 
following  conditions  are  necessary:  (1)  Only 
those  elementary  branches  should  be  taught 
which  are  educational  in  their  influence,  and  the 
knowledge  conveyed  by  them  of   general  use 

IBUch  as  have  been  described  as  being  at  the 
oundatiou  of  all  constructive  industry).  (2)  In- 
struction in  drawing  should  begin  with  scnool 
life,  and  end  only  when  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity education  is  completed.  (3)  At  tho 
basis  of  all  instruction  is  geometrical  drawing, 
which  illustrates  the  facta  of  regular  fonns ;  and 
perspective,  which  determines  the  appearance  of 
those  facts.  (4)  Original  design,  either  element- 
ary or  applie<l,  should  form  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular exercises  required  from  pupils,  alternating 
with  other  exercises,  such  as  drawing  from 
memory,  and  dictation,  in  order  to  give  variety 
to  the  study.  (5)  The  principles  of  drawing,  and 
of  shades  and  shadows,  should  first  be  taught 
from  regular  forms,  and  with  scientific  method 
and  accuracy,  before  the  pupils  are  allowed  to 
draw  and  shade  irregular  forms,  with  no  guide 
but  their  own  oliscrvation.  All  practice  should 
proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from 
the  regular  to  the  irregular,  from  the  fact  to  its 
appearance.  (0)  The  best  preparation  for  trutli 
and  beauty  of  design,  is  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  greatest  works  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  a  complete  masteiy  of  all  the  methods 
and  vehicles  of  expression ;  so  that,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  knowledge  and  with  unhindered  skill, 
the  draughtsman  and  artist,  educated  by  study, 
and  made  powerful  by  practice,  may  impress  on 
their  works  the  stamp  of  originality.  To  illus- 
trate these  propositions,  programmes  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  are  here  given  in  outline: 

Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

1^  year.— The  nameii  of  geometric  forms  and  lines ; 
drawing  straight  lines  ana  tlieir  combinations  into 
simple  forms;  also,  the  same  forms  f^om  memory. 
(All  work  on  the  slate.) 

2(2  year, — Dictation  and  memory  drawing  of  geo- 
metric patterns ;  simple  designs  composed  of  straight 
lines  and  simple  cnrves.    (Slate  work.) 

3d  year. — Practice  on  paper  of  what  has  been 
previously  learned ;  also  in  drawing,  with  readiness, 
ft'om  memorv  and  dictation,  forms  previously  drawn 
from  copy.   Designing  new  combinations  ftom  copiei*. 

Uh  year. — Free-hand  outline  design,  geometrical 
drawing,  model  drawing  of  both  curved  forms  and  ob- 
jects bounded  by  right  Tinea. 

5t/t  ue*/r.— Drawing  ornaments  and  objects  of  his- 
toricarnhuracter,  a<3  Egyptian  lotus  forms,  (ireek  vases, 
etc.;  tlie  same  to  be  drawn  also  from  memory;  geo- 
metrical drawing  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

*jtli,  Itlij  and  N//i  years. — Free-hand  drawing  and 
design,  geometrical  drawing,  model  drawing  (from  the 
solid  object),  and  free-hand  perspective  (developing 
ideas  ni  preparation  for  aflvanced  workj,  dictation 
and  memory  drawing;  design  with  half-tint  back 
grounds.  Botanical  names  and  forms.  Colors  and 
the  first  principles  of  their  harmony. 

IIkju  Schools. 

\gt  year. — Linear  perspective  by  the"  use  of  instni- 
ments.  parallel ;  botanical  lessons,  with  diagrams  in 
color,  model  drawing,  from  solids,  in  light  and  shade, 
half-tint,  cross-hatching  and  stump.  Lessons  on  archi- 
tectural styles,  without  drawings. 


2d  year.— Linear  perspective^  angular ;  detdgn  in 
hannonious  colors,  from  flowers  and  foliage ;  drawing 
from  plants  in  outline  ;  object  drawing  in  one  color,  ts 
flrnits  etc.,  from  flat  copies  and  from  casts. 

3d  year, — Linear  perspective,  obliqae  ;  jpainting 
(Vom  flowers  and  fruits ;  study  of  the  human  ngure,  in 
light  and  shade,  from  copies ;  drawing  foliage  from 
plaster  casts ;  applied  design  for  manufactures,  such 
as  carpets,  lace,  paper-bangmgs,  pottery,  glass, fresco- 
ing, metal  work,  etc. 

iVi  year. — ^Lessons  in  pauiting  landscapes,  from  nat- 
ure ;  drawing  the  human  figure,  from  costs;  lectures 
!  in  architfctural  styles,  and  on  schools  of  painting; 
also,  on  the  history  and  practice  of  industrial  art;  and 
on  design  applied  to  manufactures. 

The  principle  on  which  every  course  should 
be  arranged  is,  that  before  attempting  to  draw 
anything,  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand it ;  that  is,  to  have  as  clear  a  conce]>tion 
of  it  as  i)088ible.  Hence,  in  the  first  year,  the 
young  jiupil  is  considerably  occupied  in  simply 
Wming  tne  names  of  fonns,  in  order  to  impress 
them  ui)on  his  memory.  AVhen  this  j>rinciple  i& 
observed,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  understand- 
ing should  preceile  drawing,  the  latter  will  never 
be  difficult  or  uninteresting. 

IndustrialDkawixg  Classes. 

L  Instrumental  Drawing,  embracing  the  following 
elementary  branches  :  (1 )  plane  geometrical  drawing ; 
(2)  projection  ;  (3;  perspective ;  and  the  following  ad- 
vanced subjects:  (1)  building,  construction,  and 
architectural  drawing;  (2)  machine  drawing. 

II.  Freehand  Drawing^  including  the  representa- 
tion of  objects  and  ornament  from  both  the  flat  and 
the  round,  the  study  of  light  and  shade,  color,  and 
original  design. 

In  each  of  these  departments,  some  of  the 
knowledge  and  practice  found  in  the  other,  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  student.  The  foUowing 
course  will  be  proi)er  for  each : 

First  Yearns  Course. 

Ist  Part.  —  {1)  Free-hand  outline  drawing  from 
copies  and  blackboard,  with  exercises  in  elementary 
design ;  (2)  plane  geometrical  drawing,  from  copies 
and  blackboard. 

2?id  Fart.— {I)  Model  and  object  drawing,  from 
copy  and  solid  ;  (2)  perspective  drawing  (lor  free- 
hand students) ;  (3)  projection  (for  instrumental 
students). 

Second  Year's  Course. 

L  Instrumental  Drawing.—  (1)  Building  construe* 
tion, including  the  following  subjects:  joints  used  in 
carpentry,  door  and  window  framing,  construction  of 
floors,  partitions,  roofs,  and  staircases,  bond  in  brick- 
work, stone-work,  arches,  fire-proof  flooring,  designs 
of  plans,  elevations,  working  drawings,  etc.;  CI)  ma- 
chine drawing,  iucludnig  such  detaus,  as  bolts  and 
nuts,  plumber-blocks,  screws,  wheels,  etc. 

II.  Free-hand  Di-atring.—(l)  The  drawing  of  orna- 
ment in  outline,  from  large  copies,  of  foliage  and  the 
human  figure  :  slinding  the  same  from  copies  in  pen- 
cil, cravon,  and  Indian  ink  or  sepia  ;  designing  in  half- 
tint,  or'several  tints  of  one  color,  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  dictation,  etc.;  (2)  shading  geometrical 
solids,  shading  fn)m  the  cast  and  natural  objects,  ap- 
plied design  for  industrial  purposes  and  special  sub- 
jects for  particular  branches  of  business. 

For  a  description  of  the  necessary  fittings  and 
ap{)aratus,  see  Smith,  Art  Education,  Schidfi^th 
and  Industrial  (Hostou,  1873).  See  also  Stct- 
sox,  Tevhnical  Edutyitina  (lV)Ston.  1876);  Mini- 
ei'n  Art  Edmxition,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Ijaxgl  (Boston,  1875);  Biissox,  Rapport  sur 
nnstruciion  priviaire  etc.  (Paris,  1875). 
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DBILI4,  a  tenn  used  in  edtieation,  partica- 
larlj  in  sdiool  instniction,  to  denote  the  strict 
routine  of  exercises  required  either  to  train  pu- 
pils to  the  ready  performance  of  mental  or  phys- 
ical processes,  or  to  impress  upon  their  memory 
those  arbitruy  associations  of  facts  or  words 
which  are  required  in  many  subjects  of  studjr. 
Thus,  a  certain  amount  of  drill  is  required  m 
teaching  the  arithmetical  tables,  the  paradigms 
and  rules  of  grammar,  the  spelling  of  words,  and 
those  facts  of  geography  that  pertain  to  the 
location  of  places  (memorizing  maj*).  Drill  re- 
quires definite  exercises  and  regular  practice  in 
tnem,  continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  in  j 
order  to  impart  a  kind  of  automatic  force  to  the 
recollection.  Both  mind  and  body,  by  repetition, 
acquire  fixed  habitudes,  by  means  of  which 
thought  and  muscular  action  may  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  ]:)erformance  of  acts  which  at  first 
might  have  seemed  impossible.  This  is  the 
foundation  principle  of  drill.  (See  Rote- 
Te  4. oh  i\f }  ^ 

DRURY  COLLEGE,  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, under  the  control  of  the  C^ongr^ationalists, 
was  organized  and  chartered  in  1873.  It  derives 
its  name  from  S.  F.  Drury.of  Olivet,  Mich.,  who 
contributed  liberally  towanl  its  foundation.  It 
is  imder  the  patronage  of  the  American  Col- 
lege Society  of  Boston.  TTie  institution  com- 
prises a  collegiate  department,  with  five  cour- 
ses of  four  years  each  (classical,  scientific,  Greek 
scientific,  Latin  scientific,  and  ladies'  course); 
a  preparatory  demrtment,  with  classical  and 
Englisn  courses  of  three  years  each  ;  a  normal 
department  of  two  years;  a  model  school  of  three 
years ;  and  the  Missouri  Conservatory  of  Music, 
chartered  in  1875.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  to 
all  the  departments  and  courses  on  the  same 
terms,  except  that  the  ladies'  course  (equivalent 
to  that  of  tne  best  female  seminaries)  is  designed 
for  such  younff  ladies  as  do  not  desire  to  piu^ue 
the  severer  colfcge  courses.  The  library  contains 
2,000  volumes;  the  beginning  of  a  cabinet  of 
mineralogjr  and  geology  has  been  made,  and  a 
number  of  specimens  of  natural  histoiy  have  been 
secured.  Tne  college  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms.  The  regular  charge  for  tuition  per  term 
is  $15  in  the  college  classes,  $12  in  the  prepara- 
tory classes,  $8  in  the  model  school,  and  $6  in 
the  normal  department.  These  charges  are  re- 
mitted in  favor  of  the  children  of  ministers  of 
any  denomination  who  are  in  active  service, 
and  some  aid  is  extended  to  other  deserving 
students.  In  1875 — (>,  there  were  11  instructors ; 
the  students  were  distributed  as  follows :  college 
classes,  35  ;  normal  class,  27  ;  classical  prepara- 
toiy,  75  ;  English  preparatory,  74 ;  music,  draw- 
ing, and  painting,  23;  model  school,  31 ;  total, 
deducting  repetitions,  220.  There  were  5  grad- 
uates at  the  commencement  of  1875.  ITie  Itov. 
Xathan  J.  Morrison,  1).  1).,  lias  been  the  presi- 
dent from  the  commencement  of  the  institution. 

DX7BLIN  UNIVERSITY.     See  Ireland. 

DULL  SCHOLARS,  or  DullardB,  a  class 
of  pupils  found  in  every  school  and  class,  whose 
perceptions  are  deficient  in  rapidity,  and  whose 


mental  po^en  are  sluggish.  Such  pupils  need 
especially  the  ^ur  of  encouragement,  and  should 
never  be  subjected  to  blame  or  derision  on  ao- 
oount  of  their  slowness.  Many  teachers  often 
greatly  err  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  pupils, 
applying  to  them  such  epithets  as  blockJiead,  doUf 
ntijnbskuUy  mmpletwij  dunces  etc.  They  are, 
moreover,  sometimes  neglected  by  the  teacher, 
who  naturally  prefers  to  give  attention  to  those 
bright,  precocious  pupils  who  need  but  little  in- 
struction. The  best  powers  of  the  teacher,  how- 
ever, are  disi)layed  in  developing  the  latent  ca- 
Epcities  of  these  dull  scholars ;  and  very  often  it 
as  been  found  that  those  who  bore  the  character 
of  dullness  in  school  have  risen  to  great  eminence 
in  after  life.  The  great  English  poet  and  novelist, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  illustrious  German 
chemist  Liebig  are  often  mentioned  as  examples 
of  this  fact. 

DUNCE,  a  term  applied  to  a  pupil  who  is 
dull,  or  slow  in  leaminc.  The  word  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Joannes 
Duns  Scotus,  a  very  learned  man,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  (died  in 
1308).  From  his  keen,  analytical  intellect  and 
acute  logic,  lie  was  styled  doctw  subtilis,  the 
sttbtie  dndor.  The  name  of  this  great  scholar, 
according  to  some,  was  applied  to  a  dullard  in 
derision,  just  as  we  often  ironically  call  a  stupid 
fellow  a  Sofomon,  or  a  bully  a  Hector,  Trench, 
however,  thinks  it  became  a  term  of  scorn  ap- 
plied to  the  adherents  of  the  old  school-men  by 
the  disciples  of  the  new  learning,  as  the  latter 
gained  ground  during  the  middle  ages.  Hence, 
the  expression,  "You  are  a  Dufis"  was  a  reproach, 
as  implying  an  advocate  or  supporter  of  obsolete 
and  exploded  opinions.  Butler,  in  Htidibras 
thus  puns  on  the  word : 

**  In  school-divinity  [he  was]  «8  Able 
Ab  he  that  hight  Irrefragable  ; 
A  second  Thomas,  or,  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dtv^ce." 

DUPANLOUP,  F^lix  Antoine  PhiUppe, 
bishop  of  Orleans  and  the  foremost  Catholic 
writer  of  France,  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  on 
educational  subjects,  was  bom  at  St.  Felix, 
Savoy,  Jan.  3.,  1802.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1825,  attached,  for  three  years,  as  catechist  to 
the  parish  of  Assumption,  appointed  in  1837 
superior  of  the  diocesan  seminary  of  I'aris,  and, 
in  1849,  bishop  of  Orleans.  His  chief  attention 
has  ever  since  been  devoted  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  petU  simi- 
naireoi  Orleans  entered  into  a  lively  competition 
with  the  state  schools;  in  his  own  episcopal 
palace,  he  oj)ened  a  new  school,  and  he  took  an 
active  part  in  aU  the  educational  controversies  of 
the  time.  He  continued,  with  great  energy,  the 
defense  of  the  "  liberty  of  instruction.''  which  the 
( 'atholics  of  Franw  demanded  in  opposition  to 
the  University,  and  in  which  he  had  zealously 
interested  himself  even  before  his  appointment 
as  bishop.  He  disapproved  of  the  agitation  Ixi- 
gun  by  (5aume  (see  (taume)  and  others  for  ex- 
cluding the  pagan  classics  from  Christian  schools 
(see  Classics,  Christian),  and  was,  therefore, 
violently  attacked  by  the   Univers.    The  con- 
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troversy  was,  for  some  time,  continued  on  both 
sides  with  considerable  seventy,  until,  at  length, 
the  Pope  imposed  silence  upon  both  parties.  He 
was  consulted  in  the  framing  of  the  law  of  March 
15.,  1850,  concerning  the  reorganization  of  public 
instruction ;  and,  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Coiiseil  de 
V instruction  publique.  He  withdrew  from  this 
position  in  1852.  In  the  National  Assembly 
which  met  in  1871,  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
third  republic,  he  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  opposition  against  the  liberal  views  of  Jules 
Simon,  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
Assembly  appointed  him  president  of  the  com- 
mittee selected  to  examine  and  report  on  the  bill 
in  favor  of  compulsory  primary  instruction,  which 
had  been  drafted  by  Simon;  and  he  not  only 
emphatically  declared  against  the  ministerial  bill, 
but  presented  a  counter-project  in  favor  of  the 
"free,  religious,  and  gratuitous  instruction  of 
the  poor."  In  1875,  he  secured,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  the  adoption  of  a  bill  in  favor  of  the 
*'  freedom  of  superior  instruction,"  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  establishment  of  free  Cath- 
olic universities,  in  the  subsequent  oiganization 
of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
bishops.  (See  France.)  Having  been  elected,  in 
1854,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  he  re- 
peatedly prevented  by  his  influence  the  election 
of  several  decided  opponents  of  Catholic  doctrines. 
When,  in  1871,  littre  was  admitted  to  the 
Academy  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he  resigned, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  unwilling  to  belong 
to  a  society  which  admitted  atheists ;  but  Guizot 
and  other  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  with- 
draw his  resignation.  The  most  important  edu- 
cational work  of  Dupanloup  has  been  published 
under  the  title  De  Vtlducaiion  (3  vols.,  1855 — 7). 
It  treats  of  education  in  general,  of  authority 
and  respect  in  education,  and  of  superior  in- 
struction. 

DTJBHAM ,  University  of.   See  England. 

BTJBSCH,  Martin  Georg,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic writer  on  education,  was  bom  at  Deggingen 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Nov.  11., 
1800;  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  the 
university  of  Tubingen,  and  oriental  languages 
at  Paris,  became  on  his  return  professor  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Ehingen,  and,  in  1850,  pastor  and 
dean  at  Rottweil.  His  work  on  pedagogics  or 
Christian  education  (Pdddffoqik  oder  nissen* 
scha/l  tier  chrisilichen  Erziefivng,  1851)  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  on  this  subject  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view.  He  advocates  the 
co-operation  of  church  and  state  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  school,  and  asserts  that,  with- 
out this  co-operation,  the  aim  of  the  public 
school  to  improve  and  purify  human  society  can 
never  be  attained. 

DTJRTJY,  Victor,  a  French  historian,  au- 
thor, and  etlucationist,  bom  in  1811.  He  was 
professor  of  history  at  Reims,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris,  in  the  Lycee  NapoUon.  In  1853,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  He 
successively  served  as  inspector  of  the  Academy 
of  Paris,  inspector  general  of  st'condary  instmc- 


tion,  and  minister  of  public  instruction  (1863). 
In  the  latter  position,  which  he  filled  till  1869, 
he  attempted  many  innovations  which  were 
much  opposed ;  he  effected,  however,  some  im- 
portant reforms.  His  chief  historical  publica- 
tions are  Histoire  des  GrecSj  2  vols.,  Histoire  des 
RomaifiSy  4  vols.,  Introduction  generate  d  This- 
toire  de  France,  1  vol.,  Cours  ahistoirey  7  vols., 
and  Histoire  de  France,  3  vols.  These  works 
have  been  very  popular,  and  have  attained  an 
extensive  circulation.  M.  Dumy  has  also  pub- 
lished valuable  reports  on  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture and  science  as  shown  in  the  KcposUUm  Uni- 
versetle  of  1867. 

DWIGHT,  Francis,  noted  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  popular  education  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  as  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
District  School  Journal  of  that  state,  was  bom 
in  Spiingfield,  Mass.,  March  14.,  1808,  and  died 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15.,  1845.  For  several 
years  he  acted  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  and 
was  successively  member  of  the  school  board  of 
Albany,  and  of  the  executive  committee  for  the 
care  and  government  of  the  normal  school  in 
that  city — ^the  first  in  the  state.  The  District 
School  Journal  was  commenced  in  1840,  and 
edited  by  him  till  his  death.  This  journal  was 
aided  by  the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  was 
supplied,  at  the  expense  of  the  common-school 
fund,  to  every  school  district.  Its  tone  and  in- 
fluence were  highly  commended  by  the  distin- 
guished  educators  of  the  time.  It  survived  him, 
however,  only  a  few  years.  —  See  BiiBNABD, 
American  Teachers  and  Educators. 

DWIGHT,  Timothy,  a  celebrated  Ameri- 
can theologian  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  May  14.,  1752,  and  died  in  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  Jan.  11.,  1817.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  After  grad- 
uating at  Yale  (College,  in  1769,  he  taught  a 
grammar  school  in  New  Haven  for  two  years, 
and,  during  the  next  six  years,  was  a  tutor  in 
Yale  College.  During  a  part  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  he  served  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  the  patriotic  fervor  of  his 
addresses,  and  by  the  stirring  songs  wluch  he 
composed.  He,  subsequently,  performed  the  du- 
ties of  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  and 
principal  of  an  academy,  in  Greenfield,  Ct.  In 
1795,  he  succeeded  Dr.  ^5 tiles  in  the  presidency 
of  Yale  C'Ollege,  which  position  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  a  teacher  of  great  ability,  an 
impressive  pulpit  orator,  and  an  excellent  divine. 
His  presence  was  commanding,  and  his  manners 
affable  and  genial.  His  writings  were  numerous, 
but  confined  to  the  departments  of  theology  and 
general  literature.  One  who  had  been  connected 
with  him  as  a  student  in  Yale  College,  thus  bears 
testimony  to  his  character  as  a  teacher :  *'  After 
the  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  after  much  oppor- 
tunity of  associating  with  many  eminent  instruc- 
tors, President  D  wight  is  ever  present  to  my 
mind  as  the  Great  Model  Teacher" — See  Dkni- 
sox  Olmsted,  Timothy  DwigJU,  as  a  Teacher,  in 
Barnard's  American  Teachers  and  Educaiort, 
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EAB,  CtQtivation  of  the.  Recent  rthjta- 
ological  researches  appear  to  leave  but  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  that,  at  birth  and  for  months  after- 
ward, the  oi^gans  of  the  special  senses  exist  in 
only  a  rudimentary  form,  and  that  they  owe 
thoir  gradual  development  entirely  to  the  ex- 
temid  influences  exerted  upon  them  by  nature 
and  society.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  probable, 
but  experimentally  demonstrable,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  senses  is  more  or  less  efficient  ac- 
cording to  the  time  at  which  it  begins  after  birth. 
In  the  light  of  modem  experience,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some  extremely  doubtful  whether  there 
is  really  any  case  of  actual  congenital  blindness 
or  deafness.  The  tendency  to  these  defects, 
<loubtle8a,  often  exists  as  an  hereditary  imper- 
fection, but  is  scarcely  ever  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  Ikj  incurable,  if  discovered  and  treated  properly 
soon  after  birth.  Hence,  except  when  an  organic 
malformation  exists,  it  follows  that  a  systematic 
and  judicious  training  of  the  senses,  from  the 
earliest  infancy,  may  remedy  most,  if  not  all, 
cases  of  such  defects  as  color-blindness,  weakness 
of  sight  and  hearing,  etc.  Such  indeed  is  the 
conclusion  derived  from  the  exjxjrience  gained 
in  infant  asylums,  kindergartens,  and  intelligent 
families.  This  is  an  important  fact,  since  it 
serves  to  correct  the  notion,  so  generally  enter- 
tained, that  good  speakers  and  singers  must  be 
1x>m  such,  and  that  there  are  but  few  persons 
thus  naturally  endowed.  There  is,  without  doubt, 
consiiierable  diversity  in  the  sensuous  endow- 
ments of  different  individuals ;  but.  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  im- 
provement of  which  every  organ  of  sense  is  sus- 
ceptible by  continuous  and  proper  education,  and 
particularly  by  a  cultivation  carried  on  through 
several  successive  generations.  As  regards  the 
ear,  this  may  be  considered  as  historically  es- 
tablished ;  since,  but  three  centuries  ago,  there 
were  but  an  exceptional  few  persons  who  showed 
an  ability  to  appreciate,  and  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber who  were  able  to  reproduce,  musical  melody 
and  harmony.  Of  all  the  ancient  nations,  the 
(f reeks  alone  seem  to  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the 
diatonic  scale  ^but  not  the  chromatic),  and  to 
give  it  expression  in  their  music,  other  nations 
never  having  any  other  than  the  scale  of  five 
notes  (barbaric  scale).  The  progress  of  musical 
art  among  modem  civilized  nations  and  partic- 
ularly the  diffusion  of  musical  taste  among  l^e 
})eopie  are  striking  illustrations  of  ear  culture, 
since  this  progress  could  not  be  effected  without  i 
an  oi^nic  as  well  as  an  esthetic  improvement. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  the  earliest  to  be  devel- 1 
oped  in  infancy,  and,  at  the  approach  of  death,  j 
seems  to  be  the  last  to  be  extinguished ;  it  is  also , 
the  last  to  be  overcome  by  sleep,  and  the  first  to  j 
be  aroused  on  awakening.    In  reaching  objects 
at  a  distance,  its  power  is  next  to  that  of  sight. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  intellectual  development, 
the  sense  of  hearing  performs  a  most  important 


office,  since  language,  the  most  efficient  means  of 
all  education,  depends  upon  its  exerdse.  Moral 
education,  no  doubt,  also  begins  with  the  genial 
accents  of  the  maternal  voice,  both  in  speedi  and 
song,  as  heard  by  the  infant ;  so  thai  even  the 
lullabies  which  soothe  it  to  slumber  constitute 
an  agency  in  its  development.  While,  therefore, 
loud  and  explosive  noises  may  injure  the  physical 
oi)2;anization  of  the  ear  of  the  child,  harsh  and 
angry  tones  may  affect  injuriously  the  develop- 
ment of  its  affections  and  sentiments.  All  disagree- 
able sensuous  impressions  are  deeper  and  more 
durable  than  those  of  an  opposite  character;  and, 
hence,  when  often  repeated,  they  tend  to  destroy 
the  capacity  of  the  ear  for  the  appreciation  of 
beautiful  sounds.  Otherwise,  vanety  of  sound 
is  not  detrimental  to  the  infant  s  ear,  but  on  the 
contrary,  beneficial,  especially  when  the  sojirce  of 
each  sound  is.  at  the  same  time,  presented  to  the 
sight,  or  touch,  or  both  these  senses.  From  the 
time  the  infant  begins  to  imderstand  simple  lan- 
guage,— usually  alter  the  fourth  month,  espe- 
cialty  if  the  words  are  accom^janieii  with  mimicry 
or  gesticulation,  care  should  Ik.*  taken  to  articulate 
distinctly.  In  families  in  which  there  is  a  negli- 
gence in  this  respect,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
children  either  never,  or  with  very  great  difficul- 
ty, acquire  a  distinct  articulation.  It  is  a  great 
error,  quite  common  in  some  families  and  com- 
mimities,  to  repress  the  natural  vociferations  of 
children,  and  to  insist  on  the  constant  use  of  low 
tones  in  speech.  Nature  dictates  a  great  deal  of 
crying,  shouting,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  lungs 
and  vocal  organs  may  be  fully  developed ;  but, 
of  course,  all  excess  should  be  restrained,  since 
the  habit  of  yelling  and  shouting  in  the  open  air 
will  not  only  injure  the  delicate  organs  of  the 
voice,  but  will  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  moral 
development  of  the  child,  besides  incapacitating 
him  for  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  those 
delicate  distinctions  of  sound  upon  which  musical 
harmony  and  melody  depend.  To  what  an  ex- 
tent this  nice  perception  and  discrimination  of 
sound  may  be  cultivated,  appears  from  the  fact 
that,  in  good  kindei^artens,  a  child  will  learn  to 
distinguish  blindfold^  the  voice  of  any  one  of  a 
hundred  comrades,  to  tell  by  what  means  any 
one  of  a  hundred  different  noises  is  produced, 
and  to  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  dis- 
tance of  the  source  of  any  well-known  sound. 
Very  young  children  may  also,  by  suitable  exer- 
cises, readily  acquire  the  ability  to  distinguish 
the  intervals  of  musical  notes,  and  their  position 
in  the  scale.  By  similar  kindei^garten  exercises, 
even  cases  of  constitutional  difficuilihr  in  hearing 
may  be  considerably  alleviated.  Thus  such  a 
child  may  be  shown  how,  by  closing  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  the  air  may  be  forc^  into  the 
Kustachian  tubes,  until  the  well-known  explosive 
sound  of  each  tympanum  follows.  After  eveiy 
such  exertion,  the  nearing  will  be  found  to  be- 
come somewhat  bettefi  until,  by  frequent  repeta- 
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tion,  its  improvement  will  be  quite  decided ;  be- 
cause the  fine  blood-vessels  of  tue  organ,  In  which 
the  circulation  had  become  stagnant,  are  ren- 
dered active ;  provided,  of  course,  there  is  no  mal- 
formation or  incurable  physical  defect  in  the 
OiEgan  itself.  (See  Senses,  Education  op.) 

EABLHAM  CGLIiEGE,  at  Richmond, 
LmL,  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  managers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
(orthodox).  It  was  chartered  in  1857 ;  but  a 
boaniing-school  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  had  been  in  operation  in  the  same 
building  for  several  years  previous.  The  college 
is  supported  by  the  income  from  an  endowment 
of  955,000,  by  tuition,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  a 
farm.  There  is  a  classical  and  a  scientitic  course, 
each  of  four  years.  The  preparatory  school  has  a 
course  of  two  years*.  Stutiente  may  pursue  selected 
studies  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  but  no 
degree  is  given  except  on  the  completion  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  regular  courses,  llie  degrees 
are,  A.  B.  for  the  classical  auil  B.  8.  for  the 
scientinc  course.  Graduates  may  receive  the 
second  degree  (A.  M.  or  M.  S.  acconling  to  the 
previous  course)  either  on  continuing  one  year 
at  the  college  in  the  satisfactory  prosecution  of 
post-graduate  studies,  or,  in  regular  course,  at 
the  end  of  three  years  on  passing  a  successful 
examination  in  some  selected  studies,  or  on  the 
presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis.  The  college 
has  libraries  containing  over  4,000  volumes  ;  an 
observatory  supplied  with  an  equatorial  telescope, 
a  transit  instrument,  and  an  astronomical  clock ; 
and  a  museum  of  zoology,  comparative  anatomy, 
geology,  archeology,  etc.  There  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  instructors,  including  six  professors  and  a 
principal  of  the  preparatory  department.  The 
number  of  students  at  present  (187t>)  ranges  from 
220  to  230  per  year,  about  one-third  of  whom  are 
college  students.  I'he  number  of  graduates,  in 
1875,  was  79.  The  first  president.  Prof.  Barnabas 
0.  Uobbes,  was  appointed  in  1865 ;  he  held  the 
office  two  years  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
incumbent,  Joseph  Moore,  A.  M. 

EAST  TENNESSEE  XTNIVEBSITY 
and  State  Industrial  College,  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  non-sectarian,  was  chartered  in  1807.  It 
received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  United  States 
through  the  state  legislature,  from  which  about 
$40,000  was  derived;  and  a  further  endowment 
was  obtained  from  the  property  of  Blount  (Col- 
lege, which  was  merged  m  it  on  condition  of  its 
establishment  at  Knoxville.  It  was  suspended 
during  the  civil  war,  and  the  college  property 
was  occupied  by  the  United  States  army,  and 
greatly  damaged.  Exercises  were  resumed,  in 
l8(»(»,  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dmnb.  In 
1869,  the  institution  received  the  (Congressional 
land  grant  to  the  state  for  the  establishmetit  of 
an  agricultural  and  mecliaiiic^l  coll(^,  and  the  : 
State  Industrial  (.ollege  was  organized.  New  I 
college  buildings  have  been  erectetl,  which  stand  i 
on  an  emitience  near  the  city.  The  coUejre  farm  . 
of  260  acres  is  about  a  mile  from  the  buiklinga. 
The  libraries  contain  about  4,000  volumes.  The 
cabinets  of  geol^Qr,  mineralogy,  and  zoology  have 


been  recently  commenced,  and  are  constantly 
receiving  accessions.  A  chemical  laboratory  has 
been  established.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  apparatus  is  3150,000 ;  the  amount 
of  productive  funds,  $396,000.  It  has  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  coU^iate  department,  llie  col- 
legiate studies  extend  over  a  period  of  four  aca- 
demic years,  of  ten  months  each,  and  comprise 
three  distinct  courses,  as  follows :  (1)  The  agri- 
cultural course,  in  which  prominence  is  given  to 
the  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture ;  (2)  The 
mechanical  course,  in  which  the  principal  stud- 
ies are  those  which  relate  to  the  mechanic  arts ; 
(3)  The  classical  course,  in  which  the  I^tin  and 
Greek  languages  are  taught.  Students  completing, 
with  credit,  tne  classi(^  course,  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  those  completing  the 
r 'cultural  or  mechanical  course,  that  of  Bach- 
of  Science.  'J'he  students  are  organized  into 
a  battalion ;  and  military  drill  and  inspections, 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  military 
tactics,  take  place  daily.  The  whole  college  is 
under  military  discipline.  All  able-bodied  stu- 
dents must  perform  a  small  amount  of  labor ; 
but  this  is  principally  require<l  of  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes.  I'hose  who  wish  addi- 
tional labor,  are,  to  a  limited  extent,  furnished 
with  work,  for  which  they  are  remunerated. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  336  a  year  in  the  college, 
and  330  in  the  preparatory  department.  Free 
tuition  is  given  to  students  nominated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  state  legislature,  each  senator  having 
the  right  to  nominate  two,  and  each  represen- 
tative three.  Free  tuition  is  also  given  to  young 
men  who  intend  to  prepare  for  the  ministry, 
and  who  bring  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from 
some  church  organization.  In  1874 — 5,  there 
were  18  instructors,  and  101  collegiate  and  214 
preparatory  students.  The  Rev.  Thomas  William 
Ilumes,  S.T.  I).,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

EAST  TENNESSEE  WESLEYAK 
TJNIVEIISITY,  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  chartered,  in  the  winter  of  1866 — 7,  as  the 
Kast  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College.  The  name 
was  changed  at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  was  ojiened  in  September,  1867.  The 
main  college  building  is  a  substantial  brick  struc- 
ture, 70  by  50  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  The 
libraries  contain  about  1,500  volumes.  There 
is  an  academic,  a  preparatory,  and  a  collegiate 
department,  the  last  having  a  classical  and  a  scien- 
tific course.  There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,aiKi 
the  cost  of  tuition  varies  from  36  to  322  per  term, 
according  to  the  dejwirtment.  Deductions  are 
made  in  favor  of  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ( Jhurch.  In  1 874 — 5,  there  were  7  iii- 
structore,  1 6  collegiate  students,  35  preimratory, 
30  academic,  and  1 2  masic  scholars,  making  a 
total,  deducting  repetitions,  of  86  ;  the  number 
of  alumtii,  u])  to  tliat  time,  was  27.  The  Uev. 
John  F.  Spence,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

ECONOMY,  School.  See  School  EahNOMv. 

ECUADOB,  a  republic  of  South  America, 
having  an  area  of  248,400  sq.  m.,  and  a  ix)pula- 
tion  estimated,  in  1875,  at  1,850,000.    Of  tnese. 
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55  por  cent  were  whites ;  42  per  cent  Indiaiis ;  the 
remainder,  negroes  and  half-Dreeds.  The  inhabit- 
ants speak  the  Spanish  language  and  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  form  of  worship 
of  which  is  the  only  one  tolerated  in  public. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  was  made  a  presidency  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru.  It  remained  under  Spanish 
rule  up  to  1822,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  re- 
public of  Colombia;  and,  in  1831,  became  an  in- 
dependent republic  under  the  name  of  Elcuador. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous 
revolutions  and  wars  with  tlie  neighboring  re- 
publics. The  schools  of  all  grades  have  been  and 
Btill  are  under  the  control  of  the  church,  which,  in 
this  republic,  has  generally  wielded  a  greater 
power  than  in  any  other  part  of  South  America. 
It  was  especially  the  aim  of  the  conservative  pres- 
ident Moreno  (died  1875)  to  place  the  entire  de- 
partment of  instruction  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  church.  In  18G4,itwas  resolved  to 
erect  a  number  of  new  schools,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine.  'ITie  district 
councilors  were  empowered  to  raise  in  advance 
a  part  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  these 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  govennuent  and  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  according  to  which  the  latter 
assumed  the  direction  of  a  number  of  colegios. 
How  little  education  is  valued,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  for  public  edu- 
cation, according  to  the  annual  budget,  amounts 
to  only  about  20,000  pesos  (1  peso=$().9G.5). 

Primary  Instruction, —  The  schools  are  at- 
tended almost  exclusively  by  the  whites,  the  half- 
breeds,  and  the  mulattoes;  while  the  Indians,  who 
compose  the  laboring  classes  in  the  cities,  do  not 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  any  education  at  all.  llie 
number  of  public  schools,  in  1873,  was  244,  of 
private  schools,  176 ;  and  the  number  of  schools 
supported  by  corporations  was  11,  making  the 
total  number  of  primary  schools  431.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  17,661,  the 
number  in  private  schools  3,966,  and  in  schools 
supported  by  corporations  837,  making  the  total 
number  of  pupils  22,464.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  comprises  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  religion. 

Secondary,  Superior ,  and  Special  Instruction, 
— ^There  were,  in  1873,  six  colleges  (colegios  na- 
cumales)  with  59  professors  and  757  students, 
and  one  female  college  with  4  professors  and  153 
students.  The  University  of  Quito  comprises 
four  colegios,  the  Coleyio  de  Sm  Gregorio, 
founded  in  1586  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
invested  with  the  privileges  of  Salamanca  in 
1 621  ;  the  Colexfio  de  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino, 
belonging  to  the  Dominicans ;  the  Colegio  Mayor 
with  which  a  seminary  is  connected,  and  the  Co- 
legio de  San  Fernando,  Tlie  revenue  of  the  uni- 
versity amounts  to  from  4,000  to  5,000  pesos,  and 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  to  3,950  pesos.  In 
the  colegios,  the  course  of  study  embraces  Latin, 
and  sometimes  Greek,  in  addition  to  the  branches 
taught  in  the  primary  schools.  The  university 
couise  comprises  the  Spanish  language  and  liter- 


ature, Latin,  Greek,  law,  medicine,  etc.  Special 
instruction  is  imparted  in  the  following  scnools : 
schools  of  art  and  industry  with  22  professors ;  a 
polytechnic  school,  with  13  professors  and  59 
students ;  a  military  academy,  with  5  professors 
and  23  cadets;  seven  seminaries  supported  by 
the  clei^,  with  47  professors  und  227  students ; 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  with  2  professors  and  22 
students,  and  a  conservatory  of  music,  with  8 
professors  and  39  students.  In  1872,  a  pro- 
spectus was  issued  for  a  school  of  obstetrics,  and 
also  for  one  of  sculpture,  to  be  opened  in  Quito, 
under  ^e  direction  of  European  professors.  An 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences  was  also  to  be 
opened  in  Quito,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
(Guayaquil  Normal  School  were  to  be  extended 
to  Indian  children. — See  Schmid,  EncyclopddiCy 
vol.  IX.,  art.  SuxUimerika  ;  WAPPiEUS,  Ihuidhuch 
tier  Ge^graphie  und  Statistik,  vol.  i ;  Report  of 
U.  S.  Q/minissioner  o/  Education  for  1873. 

EDGEWOBTH,  Maria,  a  gifted  Knglish 
authoress,  noted  for  her  educational  writings,  was 
bom  at  Hare  Hatch,  near  heading,  England,  in 
1767,  and  died  at  Fxlgeworthstown,  Ireland,  in 
1849.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  who  was  quite  celebrated  both  as  an 
inventor  and  an  author,  and,  to  some  extent, 
also  as  an  educationist.  lie  was  the  author, 
jointly  with  his  daughter,  of  Practical  Educa- 
tion (1798),  and  pubushed  Essays  on  Profes- 
sional Education  (1809),  and  a  continuation  of 
Eirly  Lessons  (1815),  published  originally  by 
his  daughter  in  1810.  In  1822,  Maria  Edm;wortn 
published  Rosamond,  a  sequel  to  Early  Lessons^ 
which  was  followed  by  liarry  and  Lucy,  the 
Parents'  Assistant  (a  series  of  juvenile  tales], 
and  Prank  ;  subsequently  also  Orlandino,  whicn 
appeared  in  Chambers's  Library  for  Young 
People.  It  was,  however,  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  gained  her  greatest  fame. 
Her  novels  acquired  a  nigh  degree  of  popularity, 
which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  still  retain  ; 
and  they  were  widely  circulated  both  in  P^ngland 
and  in  the  United  States.  They  were  greatly 
admired  by  her  illustrious  contemporaries  Scott, 
Macaulay,  and  Jeffrey.  The  latter  said,  "  It  is 
impossible  to  read  ten  pages  in  any  of  her  writ- 
ings, without  feeling,  tnat  not  only  as  a  whole, 
but  tliat,  in  every  part,  they  were  intended  to  do 
good."  "  Sho  is  the  author,"  said  Edward  Everett, 
"  of  works  never  to  be  forgotten ;  of  works  which 
can  never  lose  their  standard  value  as  English 
Classics."  In  1 820,  she  completed  a  Memoir  of 
her  father  (commenced  by  him),  who  died  in 
1817.  There  are  several  editions  of  her  works, 
which  still  continue  to  be  reprinted. 

EDINBUBGH,  University  of.    See  Scot- 


land. 


EDUCATION  (Lat.  educatio),  a  general  and 
comprehensive  term,  including  in  its  signification 
every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  bringing  up  of 
cliildren,  and  the  operation  of  influences  and 
agencies  designed  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties  of  youth  by  training 
and  instruction,  and  thus  to  control  the  forma- 
tion of  their  character.    Hence,  education  has 
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been  divided  into  several  departments,  according 
to  the  class  of  faculties  to  tne  development  and 
improvement  of  which  it  is  directed,  including 
(1)  Physical  Education  (q.  v.),  or  the  education 
of  the  bodily  powers;  (2)  Intellectual  Education 
(q.  v.),  that  of  the  mind  or  intellect ;  (3)  Moral 
Education  (q.  v.), — of  the  propensities,  senti- 
ments, will,  and  conscience;  (4)  Esthetic  Educa- 
tion, — of  the  taste,  musical,  artistic,  or  literary, 
that  is,  comprehending  the  sphere  of  the  imagi- 
nation (see  Esthetic  Culture);  and  (5)  Religious 
or  Spiritual  Education,  —  of  the  reliffious 
sentiments,  the  spiritual  instincts ;  that  is,  those 
which  concern  only  the  soul  as  a  spiritual  and 
immortal  essence,  and  its  relations  to  the  Creator, 
the  Infinite  Spirit.    (See  Religious  Education.) 

Education  is  also  distinguished  into  home  or 
domestic  education  (q.  v.),  and  public  or  common- 
school  education  (see  Public  Snioous),  or,  con- 
sidered as  a  means  for  the  general  enlightenment 
of  the  people,  popular  education ;  also  into  pri- 
vate education,  that  is,  supported  by  private 
funds,  and  national  education, — provided  for  by 
the  state.    (See  National  Education.) 

School  education,  generally  called  instruction, 
on  account  of  the  more  limited  character  of  its 
scope  and  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  is  distin- 
guished, according  to  its  grade,  into  (1)  primary 
instruction,  that  is,  the  instruction  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools  (such  as  the  common  schools, — 
the  primary  schools  of  cities  representing  only  a 
lower  subdivision  of  primary  instruction) ;  (2)  sec- 
ondary instruction,  —  as  given  in  academies, 
high  schools  (middle  schools) ;  (3)  superior  in- 
struction,— as  given  in  colleges  and  universities ; 
(4)  special  instruction, — as  of  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  imbecile ;  (5)  professional 
and  technical  instruction, — as  in  art  schools,  law 
8ch(X)Is,  medical  schools,  military,  naval  or  nau- 
tical schools,  theological  seminaries,  schools  of 
architecture,  etc.,  for  information  in  regard  to 
which  see  the  respective  titles. 

Education  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
instruction,  the  latter  being  only  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  great  scheme  of  controlling  and 
guiding  the  development  of  a  human  being.  To 
this  department  of  e<iucation  the  term  didactics 
(from  the  Greek  word  fit6dnKetv,  to  teach)  is  often 
applied.  (See  DiDAcmcs  and  Instruction.)  In- 
struction is  addressed  to  the  intellect  or  under- 
standing; while  education  comprehends  the  whole 
nature  of  man  and  the  various  agencies  by  means 
of  which,  in  its  formative  state,  it  may  be  affected. 
Its  primary  object  is  to  form  the  character  either 
by  stimulating  its  development  in  the  normal 
direction,  or  correcting  tendencies  to  morbid 
growth.  In  re8])ect  to  the  scientific  principles  by 
which  its  practical  ojxirations  should  l)e  guided, 
education  is  a  science ;  in  relation  to  the  proper 
mode  of  performing  those  ojxirations  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  as  effective  as  possible,  it  is  an  art.  The 
science  of  education  is  a  very  complex  one.  inas- 
much as  its  principles  must  be  drawn  from  many 
different  departments  of  science ;  superadded  to 
which,  as  its  own  peculiar  sphere  of  investigation, 
there  is  the  great  body  of  truths  which  concern 


the  growth  and  development  of  mind  and  body, 
and  which  especially  constitute  the  theory  r/ 
education,  or  pedagogics,  as  sometimes  called. 
This  article  will  embrace  only  the  general  con- 
sideration of  (I)  the  history  of  education,  and 
(II)  the  theory  of  education,  with  a  reference  to 
sub-titles  for  fuller  information  in  regard  to  sub- 
ordinate topics. 

I.  History  of  Education. — The  history  of  edu- 
cation is  the  history  of  the  institutions,  prin- 
ciples, and  methods  by  means  of  which  children 
and  youth  of  both  sexes  have  been  educated, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  historic  times  to  the 
present  day.  It  embraces  within  its  scope  an 
account  of  the  peculiar  character  which  edu- 
cation has  assumed  among  the  several  nations  of 
the  globe,  of  the  rise  and  development  of  tlie 
different  methods  of  instruction,  of  the  systems 
and  labors  of  prominent  educators,  of  the  divi- 
sions and  classes  of  schools,  and  of  the  rival  and 
frequently  conflicting  claims  of  the  family,  the 
church,  and  the  state  to  a  share  in  the  reeidation 
of  public  instruction.  >]ach  of  these  subjectB  is 
treated  of  in  this  work  under  special  titles: 
and  the  object  of  tliis  general  article  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  to  present  a  brief  general  view,  in 
outline,  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  show  more  clearly 
the  relation  of  its  several  departments  and  topics. 

The  earliest  schools  which  have  any  claim  to  a 
place  in  a  history  of  education  are  met  with  in 
Egypt,  China,  India,  and  Persia.  In  all  these 
countries,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  instructor  to  train 
the  young  so  tliat  they  might  become  homoceneous 
members  of  the  community  to  which  wiey  be- 
longed, the  institutions  of  which  were  to  be  pre- 
served and  continued  by  them  unchanged,  fhe 
claims  of  individuality  were,  at  that  early  period, 
unknown;  and  the  principle  of  blind  and  slavish 
submission  to  the  constituted  authorities  was  the 
basis  of  all  education.  There  are,  however,  some 
marked  points  of  difference.  In  China,  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  education  characterize  it  as 
family  education,  in  India  as  caste  education,  in 
Persia  as  state  education,  and  in  Ecypt  as  priest- 
ly education.  In  China,  every  chfld  is  reared  in 
absolute  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  every  family  submits  as  a  child  to  the  com- 
mon father  of  all,  the  P^mperor.  ITie  excessive 
veneration  of  ancestry  makes  the  character  of 
the  people  essentially  stationary,  and  education 
assumes  pre-eminently  the  character  of  mechanical 
training.  In  India,  every  child  belongs  by  liis 
birth  to  one  particular  caste ;  and  the  foremost 
aim  of  the  instruction  given  is  to  teach  him  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  caste.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  Indian  education  is  habit.  In  Persia, 
every  kind  of  power  and  authority  centers  in  the 
king ;  the  children  belong  more  to  the  state  than 
to  their  parents,  and  the  germs  of  a  strictly  na- 
tional education  may,  therefore,  be  found  in  the 
institutions  of  that  country.  In  Egypt,  the 
priest  is  the  chief  representative  of  education 
and  the  only  teiicher.  (See  CmNA,  Egypt,  Indu, 
and  Persia.) 

The  classic  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
Greece  and  Rome,  began  a  new  period  in  the 
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history  of  education.  While  the  oriental  child 
was  tauffht  to  become  a  docile  member  of  the 
family,  the  caste,  the  state,  or  the  reli^on,  Greece 
and  Rome  conceived  the  idea  of  individual  educa- 
tion ;  man  was  not  merely  expected  to  fit  himself 
for  the  place  which  the  family,  the  caste,  the  state, 
or  religion  assigned  to  him.  but  he  was  to  choose 
his  own  vocation,  and  by  aspiring  to  the  highest 
place  of  honor  in  political  life,  m  art,  or  in  sci- 
ence, to  advance  beyond  his  ancestors.  Mechan- 
ical training  failed  to  satisfy  those  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  education  ;  the  first 
theories  of  education  were  developed,  and  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  body  and  the 
mind  was  held  up  to  the  young  as  the  worthiest 
aim  of  their  youthful  ambition.  Lycurgus  and 
Solon  as  lawgivers,  Pytha|7oras  and  Socrates  as 
practical  educators,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  as 
writers  on  education,  propounded  and  brought  in- 
to circulation  a  number  of  new  ideas,  with  which 
not  only  did  the  older  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  have  nothing  to  compare,  but  which  have 
remained  among  the  most  potent  agencies  in  the 
progressive  education  of  mankind.  A  beauti- 
ful individuality  was.  to  the  Greek,  the  aim  of 
life,  and  the  ideal  of  education  was  expressed  by 
the  wortl  Ka/.oKayax^ia,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  The  Spartan  system  of  education  con- 
stituted, to  a  considerable  degree,  an  exception  to 
this  general  characteristic  of  (ireek  education. 
The  Roman's  attention,  from  his  early  childhood, 
was  directed  to  the  affairs  of  a  commonwealth 
which  was  constantly  engaged  in  war,  and  those 
who  reared  him  naturally  designed  to  make  him 
a  practical  man.  The  development  of  a  practical 
individuality  became  the  aim  of  Roman  educa- 
tion. Less  time  was  found  for,  and  less  interest 
felt  in,  the  study  of  science  and  art ;  but  there 
was  a  notable  progress  in  the  appreciation  of 
home  education,  involving  a  higher  regard  for 
marriage  and  for  a  more  dignified  and  &eer  po- 
sition of  woman  in  society.  In  every  family, 
the  mother  was  to  begin  and  the  father  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  etiucation,  which  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  parental  duty.  Both 
parents  co-operated  in  nursing,  in  the  minds  of 
their  children,  the  feeling  of  patriotism ;  and  a 
part  of  the  education  which  the  young  Roman 
received  imder  the  parental  roof  was  me  desire 
to  become  a  useful,  nonest,  and  illustrious  citizen 
of  the  commonwealth.  Under  these  influences, 
the  will  was  more  developed  than  either  the 
emotional  nature  or  the  intellect.  The  only  sci- 
ences which  interested  the  Romans  were  almost 
exclusively  those  of  a  strongly  utilitarian  charac- 
ter,— rhetoric,  Roman  history,  and  military  sci- 
ence; since  every  noble  and  talented  youth 
aspired  to  become  a  leading  politician  or  a  great 
general,  llie  characteristic  virtue  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  before  the  decline  of  the  Republic,  was 
stem  and  inflexible  integrity  in  political  life ; 
but  all  their  intellectual  and  moral  aspirations 
were  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  horizon  of 
their  own  nationality,  and  a  due  regard  for  those 
outside  of  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
them.     When  an  acquaintance  with  the  institu- 


tions of  conquered  Greece  revealed  to  the  Ro- 
mans a  progress  in  art,  science,  and  literature, 
which  they  as  yet  had  not  even  conceived,  and 
thus  awakened  a  thirst  for  higher  literary  culture, 
the  political  and  social  system  of  the  republic 
had  already  entered  upon  the  period  of  its  de- 
cline. Higher  instruction,  often  imparted  by 
despised  slaves,  was  an  inadequate  compensation 
for  the  decline  of  home  education ;  and  scientific 
and  literary  culture  proved  utterly  unable  to  ar- 
rest the  flood  of  corruption  which  finally  over- 
whelmed the  free  institutions  of  Rome.  The 
lines  of  Horace,  so  often  quoted,  have  thus  an 
impressive  significance : 

Graecia  capta  fenim  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio. 

Under  the  empire,  the  old  landmarks  of  na- 
tional education  were  entirely  swept  away. 
Greek  tutors,  and  Greek  high  schools,  at  Athens 
and  Constantinople,  were  exi)ected  to  supply  the 
highest  instruction;  but  the  enervated  Roman 
was  no  longer  able  to  grasp  the  ideal  of  a  uni- 
versal higher  education,  and  the  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West  was  destroyed  by  the  barbanans 
without  having  developed  any  systems  or  forms 
of  education.  As  Roman  education,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  downfaU  of  the 
empire,  was  of  a  predominantly  utilitarian  char- 
acter, Rome  never  produced  any  writers  on  edu- 
cation like  Aristotle  and  Plato ;  yet  the  works 
of  Cicero,  and  esixjcially  of  Seneca  and  Quin- 
tilian,  contain  many  suggestions  of  great  prac- 
tical value. 

A  peculiar  position  is  occupied  by  the 
Hebrews,  the  only  theocratic  people  of  antiquity. 
Their  children  were  to  be  educated,  not  for  the 
family  or  caste,  not  for  the  state  or  for  personal 
distinction  in  art  and  literature,  but  to  be  the 
obedient  servants  of  the  God  of  Israel.  As  Je- 
hovah was  represented  to  the  people  as  their 
sovereign,  so  he  was  their  only  teacher.  Educa- 
tion was  a  corollary  of  religion.  The  head  of  a 
family  was  both  its  teacher  and  priest,  and  gave 
to  the  children  a  religious  instniction  ;  reading 
and  writing  were  learned  only  by  the  children  of 
the  wealthy.  The  first  organized  schools  were 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  for  training  expound- 
ers of  the  law  of  Jehovah  ;  after  the  exile,  the 
rabbis  organized  a  number  of  schools,  to  which 
children  from  their  r)th  year  could  be  sent.  The 
instruction  was  for  a  long  time  entirely  oral, 
and  at  first  also  limited  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion  ;  but  gradually  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  enlarged,  and,  during  the  middle  ages, 
many  Jewish  schools  obtained  a  high  reputation 
for  the  number  of  scholars  whom  tney  educated. 

The  advent  of  Christianity  was  a  great  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  education,  no  less 
than  in  the  general  history  of  mankind.  For  a 
considerable  length  of  time  this  was  far  from 
being  recognized.  To  the  educated  and  wealthy 
Romans,  especially  to  those  holding  a  hi^h  rank 
in  scholarship  and  literature,  the  C*hristians  ap- 
peared as  a  numble,  insignificant,  and  despised 
sect.  The  energies  of  the  Christians  themselves 
were  so  greatly  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  live  up 
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to  the  requirements  of  their  religion,  and  to 
develop  the  constitution  of  their  church,  that 
but  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  education.  They  had  no  literary 
institutions  of  their  own.  and,  consequently,  their 
children  were  often  sent  to  x>agan  schools  for  sec- 
ular instruction.  The  first  (!)hristian  schools 
were  founded  to  instruct  the  catechumens  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to  enable  them  to 
vindicate  their  religion  from  the  attacks  of 
pagan  philosophers,  l^hc  most  famous  of  these 
schools,  that  of  Alexandria  (see  Alkxandrian 
School),  gradually  developed  into  the  first  school 
of  Christian  theology.  Its  great  teachers,  es[)e- 
cially  Clement  and  Origen,  not  only  freed  Chris- 
tianity from  tho  charge,  until  then  very  common, 
of  being  the  faith  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
but,  by  conceiving  the  idea  of  demonstrating  the 
affrecment  of  (Christian  doctrines  with  Platonic 
philosophy.  attem])ted  to  revive  the  educational 
ideas  of  the  ii reeks*  the  most  advanced  in  ante- 
Ghriatian  times,  and  to  resume  the  work  of  e^lu- 
cational  development  where  the  grait  masters  of 
ancient  Greece  had  left  oflF.  ThLs  attempt,  how- 
ever, failed  in  con8e<iuence  of  the  |>assionate  op- 
position made  to  it  by  another  school  of  Chris- 
tian theologians,  who  saw  in  the  world  outside  of 
the  Chri.stian  revelation  nothing  but  darkness 
and  sin,  and  did  not  believe  that  any  good  could 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  pagan  literature. 
Tertullian  rejected  any  connection  between 
Christianity  and  philosophy  with  the  harsh  re- 
mark, *'What  have  Athens  and  Jerusalem,  the 
Academy  and  the  Church,  in  common  ?"  Sim- 
ilar views  were  expressed  by  Irenaeus,  Cyprian, 
and  Amobius,  while  other  writers,  especially  at 
Kome,  endeavored  to  compromise  between  the 
Alexandrians  and  their  opponents.  When,  three 
hundred  years  after  its  rise,  Christianity  sup- 
planted paganism  as  the  official  religion  of  Rome, 
the  detestation  of  pagan  learning  was  sufficiently 

Sredominant  in  the  Christian  ( 'hurch  to  cause  the 
ecline,  and,  subsequently,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
extinction,  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  With  it 
the  study  of  the  literature  of  ancient  (ireece 
ceased,  and  the  treasures  which  are  contained  in 
the  educational  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
were  for  a  long  time  hidden.  The  only  schools 
to  be  met  with  at  that  time  in  the  i  ,'hristiaii 
world,  were  several  schools  of  theology,  like  those 
of  Anti(x*h,  Edessa,  and  NisibLs;  and  even  these 
declined,  simultaneously  with  or  soon  after  the 
closing  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  The  mass 
of  the  (.'hristian  people  derived  its  entire  edu- 
cation from  the  family  and  the  church.  Upon 
thLs  field,  however,  (Christianity  had  produced 
wonderful  results  of  regeneration.  While  pagan 
society  was  irresistibly  collapsing,  from  viw  and 
corruption,  the  Christian  congregations  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  world  by  the  strength  of 
their  faith  and  the  depth  of  their  religious  feel- 
ing. The  organiziition  of  Christian  schools 
other  than  those  of  a  theolojncal  character  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  monastic  onlers.  Both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west  provision  was  marie  for 
instructing  not  only  the  candidates  for  monastic 


life,  but  also  children  who  were  sent  there  by 
their  parents.  In  the  East,  the  attention  of  the 
monks  was,  however,  so  completely  absorbed 
in  subtle  metaphysical  questions  and  controver- 
sies, that  little  was  accomplished  deserving  a 
mention  in  the  history  of  education.  In  the 
west,  Benedict  and  his  followers  gave  to  monas- 
tic education  a  more  practical  basis,  and  com- 
bined agricultural  and  mechanical  occupations 
with  the  study  of  theology.  The  importance  of 
these  convent  schools  (q.v.)  greatly  increased  when 
the  barbaric  tribes  overpowered  western  Europe, 
and  rudely  destroyed  f  ne  last  remnants  of  Ro- 
man civilization.  The  convents  then  became  al- 
most the  only  refuge  of  leaniing.  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  extend  their  educational  labors.  ITieir 
success  and  the  growing  demand  for  instruction 
called  into  life  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
schools  (q.  v.).  which,  in  the  main,  pursued  the 
same  course  of  instruction.  By  far  the  most 
celebrated  among  all  the  convents  of  Europe 
were  those  of  Ireland  aiwi  England,  which  not 
only  sent  the  grt^atc«t  number  of  missionaries 
for  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  portions  of 
Europe,  but  also  i^lucated  the  best  teachers.  The 
most  vigorous  imjmlses  given  to  the  progress  of 
etiucation  in  that  juried  did  not,  however,  pro- 
cetnl  from  any  monk  or  (x>nvent,  but  from  the 
great  monarchs  in  the  ninth  century,  Charie- 
magne  (q.  v.)  and  Alfred  (q.  v.),  who  by  wise 
laws,  greatly  increasetl  the  number  of  schools 
and  improverl  the  course  of  studies,  which  were 
divided  into  the  /n'vitnn  and  qundHvium. 
Charlemagne  was  the  first  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  instruction  for  the  whole 
jxjople ;  but  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  not 
successful,  as.  after  his  death,  oidy  few  men  could 
be  found  who  were  both  willing  and  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  great  emperor.  The 
people  of  the  towns  and  rural  distncts  did  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  education,  and  a  laive 
portion  of  the  clergy  looked  with  disfavor  at  the 
attempt  to  cultivate  in  schools  the  language  of 
the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  Latin,  the  uni- 
versal language  of  the  church.  Of  the  emperors 
and  kings  of  the  middle  ageSy  not  one  resumed 
the  educational  ideas  of  Charlemagne;  their 
energies  being  chiefly  used,  and  to  a  large  extent 
wa'^ed.  in  their  conflicts  with  the  church  and 
with  the  nobility.  Since  the  authority  of  the 
church  as  the  infallible  teacher  of  religious  truth 
was  n.»cogniztMl  in  all  Christian  countries,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  sciencx?  and  eilucation  would 
be,  to  a  large  extent,  influenceti  and  controlled 
by  the  church.  Theology,  actuated  by  the  su- 
preme desire  to  defend  the  rule  of  the  church, 
developed  into  scholasticism  (q.  v.),  which  reached 
its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  The  methods  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  were  me- 
chanical, the  pupils  endeavoring  to  reproduce,  in 
literal  recitations,  the  explanations  and  lectures 
of  their  teachers.  Schfx>l  discipline  was  not  only 
severe,  but  often  cruel,  and  coqwral  punish- 
ment was  generally  apprc^ved.  and  frequently  ajv 
plied,   llie  first  departures  from  the  educational 
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oethods  of  the  church  schools  are  met  with  in 
the  education  of  young  nobles,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  town  schools.    In  neither  case  was 
tttere  any  formal  denial  of  the  authority  of  the 
church,  but  veiy  sreat  attention  was  given  to 
oertain  features  of   education  which  not  only 
found  no  place  in  the  church  schools,  but  were 
frequently  censured  by  the  representatives  of 
those  schools  as  dangerous  innovations,    llius, 
the  attention  given  to  gymnastic  exercises  in  the 
education  of  young  nobles,  and  the  worshipful 
attention  shown  to  noble  women,  gave  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages  a  training  quite 
different  from  what  it  would  have  received  in 
the  church  schools.     The  establishment  of  town 
or  burgher  schools,  which  assumed  large  dimen- 
sions after  the  twelfth  century,  made  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  knowledge  as  was  most  needed  by  the 
business  man  and  mechanic,  espt»cially  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  leading  object  of 
instruction.  They  were  sometimes  called  writing- 
schools,  as  they  aimed  at  fitting  their  pupils  for 
writing  letters  and  business  compositions.  These 
schools   not  only  served   to  develop   the  idea 
of  secular  instruction   in  the  place  of  merely 
ecclesiastical  education,  but,  when  town  mag- 
istrates were  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  led  to 
the  appointment  of  lay  teachers,  and,  gradually, 
caused  teaching  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  pro- 
fession.    The  beginning  of  this  profession  was 
sufficiently  humble.     Even  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  special  school-houses  could  be  found 
in  only  a  few  towns.    Instruction  was  generally 
given  in  some  building  used  for  ecclesiastical  or 
municipal  purix)8es,  or  in  hired  rooms.     When 
magistrates  had  the  control  of  a  school,  they  en- 
ga^d  a  school-master,  generally  for  the  term  of 
-one  year.    The  school-master  chose  his  own  as- 
sistants, and,  if  his  contract  was  not  renewed, 
master  and  assistant  traveled  from  town  to  town, 
until  they  found  a  new  engagement.  They  were 
sometimes  accompanied  by  crowds  of  boys  and 
youths  (see  Bacchants),  whose  vagrant  habits 
vere,  however,  by  no  means  calculated  to  in- 
<;rease  the  reputation  of  school  education. — The 
greatest  among  the  educational  achievements  of 
the  Christian   world,  during  the  middle  ages, 
'was  the  establishment  of    the  universities,  in 
'which  every  department  of   science  was  to  be 
<ieveloped  to  its  highest  perfection.    The  plan 
of  these  institutions,  which  were  to  be  the  centers 
of  the  literary  labors  of  the  entire  Christian 
'world,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the   progress 
made  in  any  one  science  was  to  benefit  all,  was 
in  itself  an  immense  progress.  The  development 
of  the  universities  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
revival  of  classical  studies  (q.  v.J,  which  began 
in  Italy  in  the  1 4th  century,  ana  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  15th  century, 
which  greatly  facilitated  a  general  diffusion  of 
every  kind  of  knowledge.    The  foremost  rep- 
xesentatives  of  this  new  period  of    intellectual 
-activity  were  Krasmus,  Reuchlin.  and  Melanch- 
thon.      A  striking  feature  in   the  educational 
liistoiy  of  Christian   Europe,  from  the  rise  of 
^'hrisUanity  to  the  end  of  tlie  middle  ages,  is  the 


controlling  influence  of  a  univenal  church,  with 
one  visible  head,  the  Pope,  and  one  literary  lan- 
guage, the  Latin.  In  ancient  Egypt,  China,  mdia, 
Persia,  Greece,  Home,  and  among  the  Jews, 
the  aim  of  education  had  always  a  strictly 
national  bearing,  and  the  same  word  was  gener- 
ally used  to  denote  the  ideas  of  foreign  and 
hostile.  Clinstianity,  which  became  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  state  at  a  time  when  the  great 
empire  had  begun  to  shake  to  its  very  founda- 
tion, soon  witnessed  its  destruction  and  the  rise 
of  a  number  of  independent  states,  and  rq^arded 
it  as  a  divine  mission  to  unite  these  conflicting 
nations  in  a  common  submission  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  one  true  religion.  'JTius  not 
only  was  secular  education  made  subordinate  to 
moral  and  religious  education,  but  the  submission 
of  so  many  nations  to  one  spiritual  authority 
tended  to  develop  ideas  of  universal  rather  than 
national  education.  The  Eastern  Plmpire  had 
no  part  in  the  educational  progress  of  western 
Europe,  and  was  in  a  completely  jK-'trified  and 
exhausted  condition  when  it  was  destroyed,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  Mohammedan 
l\irks.  xMohammeclanism.  at  that  time,  had  been 
in  existence  for  about  800  years.  It  had  become 
the  predominant  religion  in  a  large  jwrtion  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and,  for  several  centuries,  had 
ruled  in  Spain.  Its  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  education,  at  one  time,  ap^xiared  to  be  even 
more  favorable  than  that  of  Christianity;  and 
the  Mohammedan  high  schools  of  8{)aiu  not  only 
attracted  a  large  nuinber  of  students  from  (Chris- 
tian countries,  but  in  many  sciences,  as  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  natural  history,  became 
the  teachers  of  all  Europe.  In  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury, these  schools  began  to  decline;  and,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  education  in  the  entire 
Mohammedan  world  has  been  in  a  most  depressed 
condition. 

At  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  series  of  remariutble 
events  indicated  the  entrance  of  mankind  into  a 
new  period  of  its  history.  One  of  special  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  a 
large  portion  of  Europe.  As  Luther,  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  and  other  leaders  of  the  religious  move- 
ment appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
which  condemned  them,  to  the  Bible,  it  was  their 
natural  desire  that  every  Christian  family  should 
be  sufficiently  instructed  to  Ixj  able  to  read  the 
Bible.  The  governments  of  several  Protestant 
states  issued  laws  which  were  intended,  after 
the  example  of  Charlemagne,  to  bring  the  entire 
population  under  educational  influences.  In  this 
way,  education  became  more  widely  diffused 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  it 
remained,  henceforth,  to  a  higher  degree  than 
before,  the  subject  of  serious  study  for  many 
legislators ;  but  there  was  no  substantial  change 
in  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  subservi- 
ency of  secular  to  theological  education  remained 
as  complete  as  before.  The  desire  to  preserve 
the  (^atholic  Cliurch  from  further  defection, 
and  to  recover  the  ground  already  lost,  led  to 
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the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  tried,  for  this  purpose,  to  obtain  a  control 
of  the  education  of  the  higher  classes.  The 
schools  of  the  Jesuits  (q.  v.)  attained  a  great 
celebrity,  a  lai^  attendance,  and  the  admiration 
of  many  of  the  most  eminent  Protestants.  In 
consequence  of  the  close  connection  between 
schools  of  every  description  and  the  church,  all 
the  great  religious  movements  were  reflected  in 
education.  'Fhus,  when  the  German  Pietists 
charged  the  Protestant  Church  of  their  time 
with  laying  too  great  stress  on  a  rigid  orthodoxy, 
and  with  undervaluing  the  emotional  element  of 
religion,  the  schools  influenced  by  them  were  so 
shaped  as  to  aim  more  at  the  education  of 
practical  than  orthodox  Chriistians.  Germany 
IS  indebted  to  these  Pietists  for  one  of  its  greatest 
p^Ianthropists  and  most  practical  educators,  A. 
H.  Francke  (q.  v.),  whose  fame  in  the  history  of 
education  rests  more  on  the  excellent  institutions 
which  were  founded  by  him,  than  on  any  new 
theory  or  literary  work  on  education. 

A  radical  reform  in  education  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  introduced  by  (^omenius  (qv.), 
a  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  one  of 
the  greatest  educators  of  aU  time.  Influenced 
by  the  inductive  method  of  Bacon  (q.  v.),  and 
the  works  of  Hatich  (q.  v.)  on  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  an  independent  art  of  teaching, 
Comenius  conceived  the  idea  of  a  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and 
proposed  a  grand  system  of  popular  education 
which  is  still  admired  by  all  caucators  as  a  work 
of  lasting  value.  The  views  of  Comenius  on 
vernacular  schools,  on  the  return  from  dead 
books  to  the  live  book  of  nature,  on  intuitional 
teaching  and  the  value  of  analytico  -  synthetic 
methods  met  with  general  approbation  and  led 
to  immediate  reforms.  The  movement  begun 
by  Comenius  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
writings  of  John  Locke  (q.  v.),  who  applied 
Bacon  8  inductive  method  to  the  study  of  the 
human  mind  and  became  the  founder  of  empir- 
ical psychology.  Locke  specially  exceeded  former 
writers  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  physical 
education;  his  ideas  in  re^rd  to  this  subject 
have  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  modem 
school  legislation.  The  new  principles  thus  devel- 
oped were  welcomed  by  the  powerful  opposition 
which,  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  arose  in  the 
literary  world  against  the  influence  of  both 
orthodox  Protestantism  and  the  Catholic  Church 
upon  society,  and  which  had  its  chief  represent- 
atives in  the  French  Free-'lliinkera,  the  English 
Deists,  ami  the  German  Rationalists.  It  became 
the  general  tendency  of  the  age  to  look  upon 
education  as  one  of  the  most  imjwrtant  depart- 
ments of  state  adtuinistration,  and,  in  most  of 
the  states,  ministries  of  education,  school  boards, 
and  school  commissions  were  appointed.  In 
Germany  and  a  number  of  other  countries,  com- 
pulsory education  was  introduced.  The  chief 
difference  among  the  leading  educators  concerned 
the  question  whether  instruction  should  chiefly 
aim  at  imparting  positive  and  useful  knowledge,  i 
or  at  exercising  and  training  the  mental  faculties.  • 


The  advocates  of  the  lattet*  principle,  who  were 
called  the  Humanists,  attnbutea  very  great 
educational  importance  to  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sical languages;  while  those  of  the  former,  called 
Realists,  from  their  utilitarian  point  of  view^ 
thought  more  of  natural  sciences,  modem  lan- 
guages, geography,  and  history.  Among  the  writ- 
ers on  education  in  the  eighteenth  century,  none 
became  so  famous  as  Rousseau,  an  enthusiastic 
idealist  who  looked  upon  the  entire  civilization 
of  his  age  as  an  aberration  from  nature,  and  pro- 
posed to  erect  upon  its  ruins  an  entirely  new 
society.  The  means  b^  which  he  desired  to  effect 
this  change  was  a  radical  reform  in  the  system  of 
public  education.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  ad- 
mirers was  able  to  carry  his  radical  theories  into 
practice;  but  many  of  his  ideas,  especially  on 
physical  education  and  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect, are  now  accepted  as  correct  by  all  edu- 
cators, lie  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  an- 
thropological principle  in  education  which  insists 
that  the  educational  functions  of  a  teacher  should 
begin  with  his  study  of  the  individual  nature  of 
his  pupils.  Basedow  (q.  v.)  and  other  Philan- 
thropists (see  PiiiLANTHROPix),  attempted  to 
establish  model  boanling-schools  on  the  basis 
of  the  ideas  of  Comenius,  Locke,  and  Rousseau. 
The  great  hopes  which  they  raised  were  never 
realized ;  but  many  of  their  pupils  have  risen 
to  considerable  eminence. 

llie  most  famous  and  influential  of  modem 
educators  was  Pcstalozzi.  The  eminent  position 
which  he  occupit«  in  the  history  of  education  is 
not  so  much  due  to  a  i)erfect  method  of  instmc- 
tion,  to  a  superior  talent  of  organization  and  man- 
agement, or  to  the  foundation  of  great  educational 
institutions,  for  in  all  these  respects  Pestalozzi 
has  been  excelled  by  other  educators ;  but  he 
has  secured  the  admiration  of  all  time  by  lus^ 
fervid  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education.  He 
gave  a  greater  impulse  to  the  improvement  of 
popular  education  tlian  any  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  it  was  his  special  merit  to  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  ethical  and  ])sychological  founda- 
tion of  education.  The  followers  of  Pestalozzi 
called  into  existence  a  nimiber  of  practical  re- 
forms, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  kin- 
dergarten (a.  v.),  founded  by  Froebel  (q.  v.),  a 
system  for  the  education  of  young  children  be- 
fore their  admission  to  the  primary  school. 

Many  of  the  eminent  philosophers  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  have  discu^cd 
the  great  problems  of  pedagogy  ;  and  conflicting 
as  their  views  may  be  on  many  im|X)rtant  ques- 
tions, the  principle  that  education  should  be  a 
natural  and  harmonious  development  of  inde- 
pendent individualities  is  generally  recognized. 
Of  special  interest  for  e<lucators  are  the  systems 
of  Herbart,  Beneke,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
Herbart  (q.  v.)  rejected  the  traditional  view  of  a 
number  oi  different  powers  constituting  the 
human  soul,  which  on  the  contrary  is  regarded 
by  him  as  a  simple  entity  and  as  not  subject  to 
any  change  in  its  quality.  Beneke  (q.  v.)  pro- 
posed a  system  of  education  wholly  based  on 
psychology,  to  which  he  attributed  the  character 
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of  a  wholly  empirical  science.  Herbert  Spencer 
(q.  v.)  claimed  for  the  development  of  the  soul 
an  oi^ganic  growth  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
organic  development,  and  made  psychology  strict- 
ly a  natural  science. 

The  development  of  educational  ideas,  as  it 
has  here  been  briefly  traced,  undoubtedly  shows, 
that  in  every  department  of  the  subject  a  won- 
derful progress  has  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  centuries.  This  progress  is  uni- 
versally recognized,  and  there  is  not  at  present  a 
civilized  state  which  does  not  reflect  it  in  its 
school  legislation.  (See  the  articles  on  the  several 
countries  and  states.)  Official  statistics  prove 
that  school  attendance  is  becoming  more  and 
more  general,  that  illiteracy  is  on  the  wane,  and 
in  some  countries  scarcely  known,  and  that  the 
diffusion  of  education  tends  to  the  diminution 
of  crime.  Still,  on  many  great  questions,  there 
continues  to  exist  a  marked  difference  of  opinion. 
Has  the  state  government  a  right  only  to  recom- 
mend and  promote,  or  may  it  compel  the  educa- 
tion of  children  ?  (See  Compulsory  Education.) 
Should  instruction  in  the  state  schools  be  gratui- 
tous? (See  Public  Schools.)  Are  the  two  sexes 
to  be  educated  in  separate  or  in  mixed  schools? 
(See  Co-education  ok  the  Sexes.)  Is  religious 
instruction  to  be  given  in  or  out  of  the  state 
schools?  (See  Denominational  Sc^hooi-*.)  All 
these  questions  are  fully  treated  of,  in  this  work, 
in  special  articles. 

The  outlines  of  a  history  of  education  are  con- 
tained in  the  works  on  education  in  general  by 
Schwarz,   Niemeyer,    Griife,   and   Rosenkraiiz. 
(See  literature  at  the  end  of  this  article.)  Special 
works  on  the  history  of  education  have  been 
written  by  Wohlfarth  ( GeschicfUe  des  yesarnm- 
ieji  HhrziehunyS'  und  Untennchimcefiens,  2  vols., 
1853  &  185.5);  Komer  (GescfdcfUe  der  Pddago- 
gik,  1857;  Karl  Schmidt  (GesctiicfUe  der  POdn- 
oogiky  3d  edit.,  by  Lange,  4  vols.,  1872 — 1876); 
jDittes  (Geschichte  derErziehung  und  des  Un- 
4erricht8,  4th  ed.,  1875);  Fritz  (Esquisse  dun 
^ysthne  complei  dinstruction  et  d4ducatum  ei 
de  leur  hisioire,  3  vols.,  Strasbui^,  1841 — 1847); 
H.  J.  Schmidt   (History/  of  ^ucation,  New 
"York,  1842) ;  Hailman  {History  of  Pedagogy, 
Cincinnati,  1874).    A  history  oi  education  from 
the  revival  of  classical  studies  to  the  present 
time  has  been  written  by  Karl  Raumer  (4  vols., 
1844—1852).  Of  this  there  is  an  English  trans- 
lation in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  translation  of 
the  first  two  volumes  has  also  been  published 
^BTjarately  under  the  title.  Memoirs  cf  Eminent 
Teacfiers  and  Elucaiors  in  Gei^mmy  ;  and  the 
translation  of  the  fourth  volume,  under  the  title, 
^The  German  Universities.      A  history  of  edu- 
cation before  Christ  is  given  in  Cramer,    Ge- 
9chichte  der  Erziehung    und  des    UnterricfUs 
(2  vols.,  1832  and  1838). 

n.  Theory  (f  Education,  —  The  word  educa- 
tion is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  educo  which 
is  properly  used  to  designate  the  sustenance  and 
oare  bestowed  by  a  nurse  on  a  child ;  and  it  is,  no 
<loubt,  connected  etymologically  with  the  Latin 


verb  educoy  to  lead  out ;  but  it  never  has  this 
literal  sense,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  Romans  connected  the  idea  of  drawing  out 
with  that  of  educatio.  In  order  to  get  at  a  true 
idea  of  education,  we  must  look  at  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  We  proceed  by  way  of 
analogy.  We  know  in  regard  to  the  seed  of  a 
plant  that  it  contains  a  peculiar  and  special 
power  within  it.  Place  it  in  the  proper  soil, 
with  the  proper  temperature,  and  it  will  burst 
forth  into  active  life.  It  will  gather  from  earth 
and  air  the  means  of  support  and  increase.  It 
will  fashion  the  elements  which  it  lays  hold  of 
into  a  definite  shape,  and  it  will  pass  through 
various  stages  of  progress  until  it  withers  away, 
leaving,  however,  behind  it  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  species.  Within  certain  limits,  the 
plant  nas  a  definite  form  of  its  own,  and  its 
mode  of  life  is  also  uniform ;  and,  within  these 
limits,  there  lies  a  periect  form  and  a  perfect  life 
for  the  plant.  It  mav  not  be  easy  to  say  what  is 
that  perfect  form  and  perfect  life,  but  it  is  plain 
to  every  observer,  that  it,  as  it  were,  strives  after 
an  ideal  form  and  an  ideal  procross,  to  which  it 
approximates  more  or  less  closely.  Man  is  like 
the  plant.  The  living  jwwer  within  him  strives 
to  attain  a  particular  form,  and  to  go  through  a 
particular  progivss,  and  it  continually  strives  to 
attain  an  idem  of  these,  within  certain  limits. 
The  difference  between  the  plant  and  the  man 
is,  that  the  limits  of  his  condition  and  progress 
are  much  wider,  and  that  he  can  consciously 
form  an  ideal  for  himself,  and  strive  after  it. 
Now  education,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  delib- 
erate effort  on  the  part  of  one  conscious  being 
to  clear  the  way  so  as  to  enable  another  to  attain 
this  perfect  condition  of  life  and  this  normal  prog- 
ress. It  IB  assumed  that  the  man  naturally  strives 
after  perfection.  It  is  assumed  that  he  must 
move  m  some  direction,  whether  forward,  or  zig- 
zag, or  backward ;  and  the  educator  endeavors  to 
keep  the  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

The  word  education  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
senses,  connected  but  not  always  compatible  with 
the  true  idea.  Thus  man  is  viewed  as  being,  in 
his  earliest  stage,  a  kind  of  compressed  mass  of 
faculties,  and  education  is  the  drawing  out  of 
these  faculties.  Again,  every  thing  that  acts  on 
man's  nature  is  sometimes  said  to  be  educative, 
whether  the  result  is  beneficial  or  not.  Other 
instances  could  be  adduced  of  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  vaguest  manner  ;  but  by  stating  the 
true  idea  we  oppose  ourselves  to  the  vague  uses 
of  the  word.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  state 
first  that  man  must  be  viewed,  not  as  passive  but 
as  active,  not  as  being  drawn  out,  but  as  striving 
to  act,  and  that  no  act  is  truly  educative  which 
does  not  help  him  to  strive  after  actions  that  are 
becoming  to  his  nature,  or,  to  express  it  object- 
ively, to  strive  after  what  is  good,  beautiful,  or 
true. 

But,  in  thus  stating  the  work  of  education  in 
a  general  proposition,  we  have  done  very  little 
towards  explaanin^  its  true  nature.  Educatioa 
sets  before  it  an  ideal.  How  are  we  to  form 
anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  thia 
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ideal  7  Only  by  a  minute  and  careful  study  of 
human  nature ;  and,  therefore,  every  educator 
must  necessarily  devote  a  great  deal  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  body  and  mind,  and 
to  man,  the  combination  of  both.  The  ide^  is 
a  unity,  but  it  is  a  composite  unity,  made  up  of 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  endless  detailed 
actions,  and  we  must,  therefore,  examine  all  the 
details  before  we  can  attain  to  a  clear  notion  of 
the  whole. 

The  subject  may  be  viewed  in  another  light. 
Every  portion  of  man  is  made  or  preformed  for 
a  special  function  or  functions.  Thus  the  eyes 
are  made  for  seeing,  the  hands  for  grasping,  the 
akin  for  touch.  For  what  is  the  whole  body 
made  ?  For  what  is  man,  body  and  soul,  made  ? 
It  is  the  work  of  the  educator  to  help  him  whom 
he  educates  to  discharge  the  functions  for  which, 
as  man,  he  lias  been  made  or  preformed.  Ac- 
cordingly, most  of  the  definitions  of  education 
which  have  been  given,  have  been  based  on  the 
answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  chief  end  — 
the  summum  bonmn  —  the  destiny  of  man? 
This  was  a  question  which  occupieti  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ancients  much,  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  has  gathered  toother  a  large  number  of 
the  answers  which  ancient  philosophers  gave  to 
the  inquiry.  These  are  interesting  to  the  edu- 
cator, because  they  suggest  different  points  of 
view  from  which  to  1(^  at  the  problem.  In 
more  modem  times,  the  form  which  the  answer 
has  most  frequently  taken  is  the  statement  that 
it  is  the  work  of  education  to  produce,  afj  far  as 
it  can,  an  equable  and  harmonious  develo])nient 
of  all  the  powers  of  man.  Herbart  and  his 
school  object  to  this  way  of  expressing  the  aim 
of  education.  The  term  powers  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead. There  are  no  separate  and  special  faculties 
in  man's  mind.  All  the  best  psychologists  admit 
that  these  faculties  are  fictions ;  and,  therefore, 
the  aim  of  education  must  be  defined  apart  from 
these.  Herbart  himself  defined  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation to  be  morality ;  but  he  used  the  word  in  a 
truly  philosophical  sense,  in  which  it  is  not  un- 
derstood by  the  masses,  and,  therefore,  he  pre- 
ferred to  state  the  object  of  education  to  be,  to 
produce  a  well-balanced  many-sidedness  of  in- 
terest. ITie  emphasis  laid  on  interest  has  been 
productive  of  much  rich  fruit  in  educational  in- 
vestigation and  experience;  but,  jiractically, 
Ilerbart's  definition  comes  to  the  same  as  the 
other.  y\m\  is  viewed  as  destined  to  a  series  of 
activities  closely  connecteti  the  one  with  the 
other.  These  atrtivities  may  be  in  hannony  with 
his  nature,  or  his  ideal  nature,  as  wo  may  call  it, 
or  they  may  be  more  or  less  aberrations  from  it. 
The  business  of  the  educator  is  to  prevent  the 
aberrations,  and  to  help  those  activities  which 
are  in  hannony.  Those  activities  which  are  in 
harmony  find  their  sphere  in  nature,  in  man.  in 
God.  It  is  important  that  all  these  activities 
come  into  play.  Man  does  not  i)ur8ue  his  ideal 
course,  if  they  do  not  come  into  play.  He  must 
be  fully  developed.  But  if  his  activity  comes 
into  play  on  these  subjects  according  to  the  right 
method,  his  interest  in  them  is  awakened  and 


becomes  stronger  and  stroiiffer ;  for  all  pleasure 
is  the  accompaniment  of  the  vigorous  diachai^ 
of  some  function,  and  all  pain  is  the  aooompani- 
ment  of  the  weak  discharge  or  hindrance  of 
some  function.  If  the  oi^gan  which  dischaiges 
the  function  is  exercised  too  powerfully,  as  may 
be  the  case  with  our  bodily  powers  and  lower 
mental  energies,  there  is  finst  intense  pleasure ; 
but  the  over-tension  impairs  the  healthiness  of 
the  oraan  temporarily,  or  it  may  be  permanent- 
ly, and  then  the  impaired  activity  is  followed  by 
pain.  And  the  pleasure  that  may  arise,  may 
arise  from  the  exercise  of  what  we  call  lower 
functions,  when  higher  are  neglected.  Thus  the 
lazy  man  desires  true  pleasure,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
from  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  vital  or  vege- 
tative powers.  l?utv  whatever  pleasure  does  exist, 
exists  from  the  efiicient  discnai^  of  function, 
or  in  other  words  from  healthy  activities  of  body 
or  of  mind.  This  pleasure  may  not  be  con- 
sciously before  the  mind,  as  in  the  highest  intel- 
lectual operations  when  the  student  does  not 
feel  how  intense  has  been  his  enjoyment,  until 
the  enjoyment  is  over.  This  accomj)animent  of 
all  our  healthy  actions  is  cumulative.  It  grows  in 
degree,  in  proportion  as  the  actions  are  repeated 
in  a  healthy  or  proper  manner.  And,  hence,  our 
interest  increases  with  the  healthy  repetition  of 
the  activities  on  the  objects.  Herbart  s  defini- 
tion becomes,  therefore,  nearly  synonymoxis  with 
the  other,  but  directs  the  attention  to  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  man's  activity,  to  the  objects  on 
which  the  mind  works.  Both  sides  must  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  educator ;  for,  in  the 
activity  of  man,  they  are  invariably  conjoined. 
ITie  distinction  between  formal  and  material  in 
education  has  to  be  made  with  great  caution : 
and  it  has  always  to  be  remembered  that  form  is 
impossible  without  matter,  and  matter  impos- 
sible without  form,  that  while  there  can  be  no 
right  activity,  if  the  mind  does  not  act  in  a  right 
manner,  it  is  ec[ually  true  that  there  can  be  no 
right  activity,  if  that  on  which  the  action  takes 
place  is  not  a  right  object  for  the  mind  to  act  upon. 

After  having  thus  generally  discussed  the  aim 
of  education,  we  shomd  now  enter  minutely  into 
particulars,  for  the  general  is  of  slight  use  with- 
out the  particular ;  but  this  would  be  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  laws  cf  the  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  modes  to  be  adopted  by  men  to 
din.»ct  these  activities  aright  in  the  young.  We 
must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  hints  which 
may  suggest  to  the  readier  the  subjects  which  de- 
serve his  can.»ful  and  minute  examination. 

A  child  gazes  at  an  apple  on  a  tree.  What 
are  the  operations  of  the  cnild's  mind?  First, 
we  have  the  exercise  of  the  bodily  organ.  ITien 
the  apple  produces  an  impression  on  the  child's 
mind.  This  impression  we  call  a  sensation.  The 
child  feels  something.  Some  change  has  taken 
place  within  him.  But,  if  this  is  not  the  first 
impression  which  the  apple  has  made  on  the 
child,  we  can  ol)serve  that  the  sensation  has  at- 
tained in  its  complexity  to  three  ])hases  :  First, 
the  child  has  tlie  feeling  of  i)Ieasure  in  seeing  the 
aj)ple ;   secx)nd,  he  sees  that  there  is  an  object 
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before  him  which  he  calk  an  apple;  and,  third,  if, 
on  a  pTevions  occasion,  he  has  tasted  apples  and 
enjoyed  them,  the  recollection  of  that  enjoyment 
comes  back,  a  desire  arises  within  him,  and  he  is 
nnder  an  impulse  to  make  an  exertion  to  obtain 
the  apple.  In  this  one  instance,  we  have  the 
yarious  phases  of  man's  activities.  He  is,  first 
of  all,  a  physical  being ;  then  he  is  capable  of 
feeling, — nas  an  emotional  nature;  then  he  is 
capable  of  perceiving, — ha^  an  intellectual  nat- 
ure ;  and,  finally,  he  is  camble  of  desiring,  of 
striving  after,  and,  thus,  has  a  practical  and 
moral  nature.  ITiough  we  speak  of  him  thus 
as  if  he  had  four  natiu^,  he  really  possesses  but 
one.  All  the  distinctions,  except  perhaps  the 
first,  are  distinctions  made  by  the  mmd,  but  the 
facts  do  not  exist  sejmrately.  The  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  volitional  are  blended  with  each 
other  in  the  actual  human  mind.  The  mind 
cannot  exist  without  them.  There  can  be  no 
absolute  separation  of  them ;  since  they  stand  in 
the  closest  relation  to  each  other.  It  et  it  is  es- 
sential to  separate  these  elements  in  om*  discus- 
sion of  them ;  for  they  may  blend  with  each 
other  in  different  degrees.  'ITie  one  phase  may 
predominate  to  the  injury  of  the  others.  A  man 
mav  have  a  clear  head,  but  a  hard  heart  and  a 
stubborn  will.  Another  may  be  too  emotional, 
ready  to  melt  before  the  sMghtest  distress,  and 
yet  possessing  almost  no  capability  or  inclination 
to  relieve  the  distress.  The  true  aim  of  man  is 
to  bring  out  all  the  elements  in  harmonious  pro- 
portion, and  the  work  of  the  educator  is  to  help 
each  child  to  accomplish  this  difficult  task  for 
liimaelf. 

First,  then,  there  is  pht/sicfd  educniion.    The 
aim  and  end  of  physicsd  education  is  to  produce 
liealth,  not  strength  in  particular  organs,  but  a 
^neral  healthiness  of  all  the  organs.    This  aim 
28  accomplished  by  a  careful  examination  into 
'the  nature  of  the  human  body,  an  exposition  of 
'the  laws  of  health  which  arise  from  this  study, 
«nd  the  exhibition  of  the  reasons  which  ought  to 
Jead  us  to  give  aU  due  care  to  the  body.    This 
subject  is  treated  under  the  head  of  physical 
education.    Secondly,  there  is  inteUectwd  educa- 
Xion.    lliis  education  is  based  on  a  careful  inves- 
tigation into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  gradual 
j)rogress  of  the  mind  from  its  earliest  weak  state 
of  mere  sensation  till  it  reach  the  power  of  deal- 
ing with  the  most  abstract  ideas.     fSee  Sensks, 
H^jDucation  of,  and  iNSTRUcmox.)      ITiirdly,  we 
Irnve  the   educaiion   of  the   emotional  nature. 
.JLnd  here  we  enter  upon  a  more  difficult  sphere 
- — one  in  which  the  educator  has  often  to  grope 
xn  darkness ;  for  the  emotions  are  not  directly 
^cmder  his  control,  and  the  movements  of  the 
Xnind  in  r^ard  to  them  are  hid  in  such  secrecy, 
"^^t  sometimes  an  influence  which  seems  to  us 
Xikely  to  produce  one  emotion,  actually  produces 
'^e  opposite ;    as,  for  instance,  efforts  to  beget 
love  may  have  for  their  result  the  production  of 
<ii8like.  We  shall  here  take  a  short  glance  at  this 
Xmportant  subject. 

rhe  first  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
^bdacator  may  be  directed  is  a  general  result  at 


which  he  may  aim.  The  broadest  division  which 
can  be  made  of  the  feelings  is  into  those  of  pleas- 
ure and  those  of  pain.  The  mind  awumes  a 
particular  attitude  in  consequence  of  its  experi- 
ences of  these.  We  shall  take  a  case.  A  child 
performs  a  mental  act.  He  does  it  successfully. 
Tie  feels  pleasure.  He  performs  another  success- 
fully, llie  recollection  of  the  past  pleasure  unites 
virith  the  present  feeling,  and  the  feeling  is 
stronger.  Others  thus  blend  imtil  the  child  has 
a  permanent  state  of  feeling ;  or,  as  we  may  call 
it,  a  mood.  He  looks  forward  with  hope ;  he  ex- 
pects to  be  successful ;  but  he  may  fail.  A  fail- 
ure takes  place ;  he  feels  pain.  The  feeling  of 
pain  now  acts  antagonistically  to  his  feeling  of 
pleasure ;  and,  if  these  painful  feelings  recur, 
the  one  set  strive  for  the  mastery  over  the  other; 
and  the  result  will  be.  that  the  mind  will  ulti- 
mately be  in  a  bright  and  cheerful  mood,  or  in 
a  dark  and  gloomy  one :  it  will  either  be 
full  of  hope  or  be  given  to  despair ;  or,  at  the 
least,  have  a  tendency  to  go  in  the  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  educator  to  produce  the 
bright,  cheerful,  hopeful  mood.  ITiis  is  the  nat- 
ural mood,  if  we  use  the  word  natural  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  ideal  after  which  nature  strives. 
This  mood  is  the  result  of  the  successful  dist^harge 
of  aU  the  functions ;  and  it  is  of  immense  conse- 
quence for  the  child  to  have  this  mood.  ITie 
mind  communicates  its  tone  to  every  thing  aroimd 
it ;  and  so  the  cheerful  mind  sees  gooii  in  every 
thing,  catches  the  bright  side,  and  strengthens 
all  the  powers ;  for  the  cheerful  mind  b^mes 
the  strong  mind.  Obstacles,  pain,  failure  are 
sure  to  come ;  but  the  cheerful  mind  casts  them 
all  aside,  rises  superior  to  them,  and,  after  tem- 
porary depression,  sees  again  with  the  same  clear- 
ness, and  hopes  with  the  same  steadfastness.  The 
methods  by  which  the  educator  can  help  to  pro- 
duce this  state  of  mind  in  his  charge  are  various, 
and  must  all  be  used.  First  of  all,  he  must 
himself  be  of  this  cheerful  and  hopeful  mind. 
There  is  no  direct  teaching  on  excitation  of  the 
emotions ;  but  they  are  often  produced,  in  the 
proper  circumstances,  by  what  we  may  call  in- 
fection. Love  begets  love ;  we  catch  admiration 
from  those  who  have  felt  the  admiration  before 
us;  and,  no  doubt,  the  sweet,  gentle,  loving 
smiles  of  a  mother  who  is  uniformly  kind  to 
her  child,  have  a  powerful  influence  on  his  whole 
destiny,  a  more  powerful  influence  than  they  are 
generally  believed  to  exert.  Secondly,  health  is  a 
mighty  agent  in  the  earliest  stages  of  life,  before 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  mind  should  triumph 
over  bodily  evils ;  and,  therefore,  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  render  the  infant  healthy. 
And,  thirdly,  after  a  certain  stage  has  been 
reached,  some  truths  reached  by  the  inteUect 
can  come  powerfuUy  to  the  aid  of  the  emotional 
nature  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  belief  that  the 
arrangements  of  this  world  are  in  favor  of  man, 
that  the  amount  of  happiness  in  the  world  is 
much  greater  than  we  may  sui)poee,  that  God  is 
working  all  things  to  wise  and  noble  ends,  and 
that  man's  destiny  is  for  virtue  and  love.  When. 
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we  pass  from  this  general  consideration  to  the  par- 
ticular feelings,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth. 
A  feeling  is  a  phase  of  mind  which  arises  from 
the  consciousness  of  having  ])assed  from  one 
state  into  another ;  and,  accordingly,  no  mental 
act  can  take  place  without  a  feeling.  Hence,  we 
have  feelings  connected  with  the  Dody,  feelings 
connected  with  the  intellectual  operations,  and 
feelings  connected  with  the  practical  and  moral 
nature.  C)r  we  might  speak  of  the  feelings  ac- 
cording to  the  objects  which  give  rise  to  uiem; 
as  those  that  arise  in  connection  with  nature, 
with  one's  ovm  self,  with  man,  with  God.  We 
select  out  of  these,  two  classes  of  feelings  that 
especially  deserve  the  attention  of  the  educator. 
The  first  class  deserve  attention  principally  be- 
cause they  are  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  ow- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  present  age.  The  edu- 
cator should  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  feelings 
of  admiration  and  mystery.  A  child  naturally 
wonders  and  admires,  and  these  feelings  must 
not  be  allowed  to  die  out.  Moreover,  the  sense  of 
mystery,  closely  connected  with  these,  will  be  a 
source  of  great  blessing  to  him.  The  practical 
man  is  apt  to  look  on  ^1  things  as  definite  and 
fully  known;  but  the  fact  is,  that  nothing  is 
completely  known.  We  know  neither  the  be- 
ginning nor  the  end  of  any  ihing.  The  smallest 
object  and  the  lai^gest  are  equally  invisible  to  us. 
Our  knowledge  is  limited  by  a  boimdary  that  lies 
far  within  the  infinitesimally  great  and  the  iufin- 
itesimally  small;  and  so  all  knowledge  attaiuel 
points  to  an  infinite  region  the  deptlw  of  which 
we  have  not  sounded.  A  consciousness  of  this 
is  closely  conniM^ed  with  a  humble  spirit,  and 
true  humility  generally  allies  itself  w^ith  love. 
The  second  cla^  of  feelings  is  tliat  which  relates 
to  the  beautifuL  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is 
the  power  to  feel  the  loveliness  of  symmetry,  of 
proportion,  of  harmony.  This  power  is  to  be 
acquired  only  by  the  exercise  of  it.  ITie  sym- 
metry and  loveliness  exist  in  nature.  They  are 
calculated  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  soul  of 
man,  but  the  soul  of  man  must  be  brought 
into  contact  with  them,  before  it  can  feel  them. 
Therefore,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
feeling  for  the  beautiful,  the  one  essential  condi- 
tion is,  that  beautiful  objects  be  placed  before 
the  person  in  whom  the  sense  is  to  be  awakened 
and  strengthened,  and  that  they  be  placed  fre- 
quently ami  at  proper  intervals;  because  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  is  awakened  only  by  slow  degrees, 
and  it  eximnds,  passing  from  the  extemai  and 
simple  to  the  harmonies  which  prevail  amidst 
the  grandest  spheres  of  thought  and  intelligent 
existences.  But  it  can  be  brought  before  the 
pupil  in  every  form  at  an  early  sta^,  in  beauti- 
ful pictures,  in  beautiful  rooms,  in  beautiful 
landscapes,  in  order,  in  gentleness  of  tone,  in 
noble  action,  and  in  many  other  ways,  so  as  to 
induce  within  himself  a  love  of  all  that  is  orderly, 
harmonious,  and  peaceful. 

Two  cautions  may  be  specially  urged  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings.  The 
first  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  render  a  human  be- 
ing too  sensitive,  to  give  feeling  too  great  a  pre- 


ponderance in  the  individuality  of  the  person 
educated.     Such  a  person  becomes  sentimental, 
is  easily  moved  to  joy  or  tears,  is  sympathetic  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  the  sympathy  does  not 
lead  to  action,    llie  educator  has  to  take  care 
that  every  train  of  feeling  be  strengthened  and 
guided  aright  by  clear  and  well-reasoned  convic- 
tions,  and  be  followed  by  appropriate  action. 
The  second  danger  is,  that  the  feeling  of  self 
may  become  so  strong  as  to  harden  eveiy  other. 
Naturally  every  one  bestows  &  great  deal  of  at- 
tention on  himself,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
feel  only  when  the  circumstances  relate  to  one's 
self.    Here,  again,  what  has  to  be  done  is,  to 
prevent  the  mind's  being  occupied  too  much 
with  self,  and  to  interest  it  in  the  thoughts  and 
circumstances  of  others.     Both  these  cautions 
point  to  the  next  division  of  the  sphere  of  edu- 
cation —  that  of   the  will   or  of  the  practical 
powers.     ITie  exercise  of  these  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  intellect  and  the  feelings,  and 
indeed  ordinarily  results  from  them.     Man  is 
naturally  a  striving  or  desiring  being.     He  is 
a  force,  and  by  a  force  we  mean    something 
that  stiives  to  exert  itself.    Accordingly  man's 
first  act  is  an  effort.    And  the  powers  which  he 
at  any  time  possesses  strive  for  spheres  of  action. 
But  these  spheres  are  in  the  main  determined 
by  the  resuks  of  the  action  of  his  intellect  and 
the  motive  power  of  the  feelings.     A  child  does 
something  which  gives  him  pleasure.     He  has 
finished  the  action.    He  turns  to  something  else. 
What  remains  of  the  previous  action  ?    A  recol- 
lection of  something  pleasant;  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  something  that  is  pleasant  excites  the 
desire  to  enjoy  it  again.     Thus  arise  desires  in 
the  mind ;  and  as  these  desires  arise  again  and 
again  in  connection  with  objects  belon^ng  to 
separate  classes,  groups  of  desires  or  mciina- 
tions  arise,  and  we  call  these  groups  by  general 
names,  such  as  the  love  of  money,  the  love  of 
honor,  the  love  of  fame.    These  desires  grow 
in  intensity  according  to  the  amount  of  time 
during  which  they  are  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
mind,  and  the  amount  of  siiaco  they  are  allowed 
to  occupy  in  it.     Add  to  this  fact  that  we  natu- 
rally put  a  value  on  the  things  which  w^e  desire, 
and  regard  some  as  higher  tlian  others,  and  we 
enter  the  region  of  morals.    Two  or  three  func- 
tions of  mind  lie  before  us  which  we  are  able 
to  dischai^e  at  the  time.    We  weigh  these  func- 
tions in  the  balance.      We  pronoimce  one  of  a 
higher  nature  than  the  others.    This  is  the  one 
which  we  feel  bound  to  perform.  ITius  the  func- 
tion of  the  eye  is  a  nobler  one  than  that  of  the 
the  nose  or  the  taste ;  and,  hence,  the  educator 
who  trains  the  child  to  see  is  performing  a  nobler 
function  than  he  who  indulges  a  child's  taste  for 
sweets.      All  functions  may  be  necessary,  but 
each  must  have  its  own  place  in  a  well-arranged 
and  systematic  onier  of  gradation. 

The  first  essential,  then,  to  a  good  practical 
training  is  to  impress  on  the  pupil  the  true  value 
of  all  actions  and  things.  He  is  enabled  to  at- 
tain to  this  only  by  having  a  clear  intellect  and 
a  right  state  of  feeling,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot 
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be  too  strongly  iii|^.  that  a  thorough  intellectual 
education  is  an  important   element  in  the  at- 
tainment of  a  sound  moral  character.    But,  be- 
sides this,  we  learn  to  act  by  acting.    There  is  a 
natural  instinct  to  act,  and  this  mstinct  must 
not  be  resisted  or  blunted.    It  is  by  one  action 
that  we  rise  to  the  power  of  doing  a  greater. 
Here  the  same  kind  of  fiction  as  that  wmch  we 
have  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  mental  faculties 
is  apt  to  mislead.    Man  is  often  spoken  of  as 
poasessing  a  will ;  but  man  has  not  one  will,  but 
many  wills.    The  word  will  is  used  to  denote 
the  complicated  power  which   man  possesses, 
through  nis  original  faculties  and  the  exercise 
of  them,  to  wifi  for  the  future.     But,  if  this 
be  the  case,  the  strength  of  the  power  to  will 
in  any  particular  case  depends  upon  the  pre- 
yious  exercise  which  the  mind  has  nad  in  will- 
ing similar  actions;   and  so  a  man  may  have  a 
strong  will  in  one  direction,  and  a  weak  will  in 
another.  Hence,  the  educator  must  take  care  to 
bring  into  activity  the  willing  power  of  his  pupil 
in  as  many  directions  as  he  can,  without  impair- 
ing his  strength  of  will  in  the  most  important  di- 
rections.   Aloreover,  in  action,  we  are  influenced 
strongly  by  the  action  of  others,  just  as  in  feel- 
ing by  the  feeling  of  others.    The  teacher  who 
wishes  to  lead  his  pupils  to  action,  must  himself 
act  first.    The  influence  of  example  is  all-power- 
ful in  this  matter.     And,  finally,  as  willing  de- 
pends first  upon  fixing  an  appropriate  aim,  and, 
secondly,  on  selecting  the  rignt  means,  the  pupil 
must  be  trained,  in  all  cases,  to  use  the  right 
means.    The  clear  insight  into  the  true  value  of 
actions,  that  is,  into  the  aims  which  should  ffuide 
us,  may  be  of  comparatively  little  use,  u  we 
have  not  the  good  sense  to  employ  the  suitable 
means  for  our  purposes.    These  are  the  general 
roles  which  regulate  practical  education.      It 
would  be  impossible  in  an  article  like  this  to  co 
into  the  particular  phenomena  which  must  be 
investigated  before  the  educator  can    have  a 
proper  ffrasp  of  the  subject    Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  reeling,  desires  and  inclinations  arise  in 
oonnection  with  all  the  activities  of  man, — with 
the  physical,  the  intellectual,  the  emotional,  and 
the  practical  forms  of  man's  energy ;  and  they 
embrace  the  same  extent  of  objects.    They  con- 
nect themselves  with  nature,  with  one's  own  self, 
^With  other  men,  with  God.  But,  they  have  wider 
I'aniifications,  and  a  more  potent  influence  than 
the  feeling,  and  open  up,  tnercfore,  a  wider  field 
for  investigation ;  and,  m  this  subject,  the  aber- 
x^Btions  demand  the  closest  attention.    The  edu- 
oator  has  continually  to  guard  against  the  forma- 
tion and  the  strengthening  of  inclinations  which 
^re  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
«uid  the  race. 

Lastly,  there  is  religious  education,  embracing 
^within  it  intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral  as- 
pects. Religion  may  be  said  to  arise  in  a  feel- 
ing. We  feelour  weakness  and  littleness.  We  feel 
that  we  are  limited  in  power,  in  knowledge,  in 
vital  energy.  We  feel  surrounded,  on  every  hand, 
V]j  powers  that  are  stronger  than  we  are,  and 
henuned  in  by  irresistible  forces.    If  this,  how- 


ever, were  the  only  feeling,  despair  would  lav  hold 
of  us.  But,  we  come  to  feel  Uiat  the  irresistible 
forces  are  not  antagonistic  to  us,  that  we  can 
come  into  harmonious  relations  with  the  super- 
natural, that,  to  use  the  Christian  mode  of 
thought,  we  can  trust  in  a  God  of  justice  and 
love.  It  is  when  we  gain  this  feeling  of  trust  that 
we  attain  to  a  religion.  But,  a  religion  advances 
beyond  the  mere  feeling ;  it  sets  down  God  or 
gods,  as  possessing  a  certain  character,  and, 
therefore,  enjoining  a  certain  kind  of  worship. 
Especially  does  the  Christian  religion  present 
definite  conceptions  as  to  the  character  of  God, 
and  enjoin,  as  the  first  condition  of  worship 
and  as  the  great  law  of  life,  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man  practically  exhibited.  The  Cliristian 
religion  thus  brings  into  play  the  feelings  as  the 
foundation  of  religion,  the  intellectual  powers  in 
apprehending  its  great  truths,  and  the  inclina- 
tions and  practical  powers  in  carrying  them  out. 
1lie  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  the 
article  on  religious  educntion. 

The  subject  of  education  is  discussed  in  a 
great  variety  of  treatises.  The  most  satisfactory 
discussion,  in  our  opinion,  is  contained  in  the 
works  of  Herbart  and  lieneke.  Herbart's  edu- 
cational writings  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished recently  in  two  volumes  (licipeic,  1873 
—  187.5)  under  the  editorship  of  Otto  Will- 
mann.  Beneke's  sreat  work  on  the  subject  is 
Erziehungs-  und  UfUerrichtsiehre  (2  vols.,  third 
edition,  Eierlin,  1864).  The  first  volume  is  de- 
voted to  EduccUioHj  the  second  to  Instrndum. 
Of  the  followers  of  Herbart,  Ziller  s  works  de- 
serve special  mention;  and  of  those  of  Beneke, 
the  works  of  Dittes  and  Dressier.  The  educator 
will  also  derive  much  cood  from  the  study  of  the 
best  works  on  psychology.  Both  Herbart  and 
Beneke  have  written  handbooks  of  psychology; 
and,  in  English,  special  mention  may  oe  made  of 
the  writings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  I>r.  Morell, 
Prof.  Bain,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  last 
of  whom  has  a  work  specially  devoted  to  edu- 
cation (Education:  hUdlectiudy  Moral,  and 
PhysicaJI),  See  also  Niemeyer,  GrumisdUe  der 
Erziehung  und  des  UnterrichUt  (9th  ed.,  1845); 
ScHWARZ,  Erziehungslehre  (3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1829), 
and  Lehrbuch  der  allgeineinefi  Pddagogik 
(2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  by  Curtmann,  1843) ;  Gr^fb, 
AUgemeine  Pddagogik  (2  vols.,  1845);  Palmes, 
EvangdiscJie  Pddagogik  f3d  ed.,1864);  Rosen- 
KRANZ,  Die  Pddagogik  als  System  (1848;  En- 
glish translation  by  Anna  C.  Brackett,  St.  Louis, 
1873);  DrrrEs,  Schuie  der  Pddagogik  (1876). 

The  most  comprehensive  cydopeedia  of  edu- 
cation is  the  Efici/dopddie  des  gesammten  Er- 
ziehungs-  und  ifnterricJUswesens,  by  Schmid, 
(11  vols.,  18.57—77).  A  second  edition,  revised 
and  eiilar^,  of  the  first  volume  was  issued 
in  1876.  A  compendium  of  this  work  in  2  vols., 
under  the  title  Pddaqogisches  Handbuch,  was 
begun  by  the  same  editor  in  1875.  The  Beal- 
Encydopdclie  des  Erziehungs-  und  Uttterrichls- 
wesens,  by  Rolpus  and  Ppister  (4  vols.,  2d  ed., 
1871—5),  has  been  prepared  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view. 
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EDTTOATION,  Female.   See  Female  Edu- 
cation. 
EDUCATION  AND  OBIME.   See  Crime 

AND    EdUITATION. 

EGYPT,  a  dependency  of  the  Turkifih  em- 
pire, in  N.  E.Africa;  having,  with  its  recent  con- 
quests, an  area  of  869.332  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion, in  1875,  of  J  6,922,000.  The  area  of  t^t 
proper  is  212,607  sq.  m.;  and  its  pojpulation, 
6,252,000.  The  principal  races  of  people 
represented  in  Egypt,  are  Arabs  or  Bedouins, 
Turks,  Armenians,  Jierbers  or  Nubians,  Jews, 
the  (-opts,  who  are  the  recognized  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Europeans  of  different 
nationalities,  and.  in  the  newly  conquered  prov- 
inces, ncgnies.  The  religion  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  is  Mohammcoanism. 
There  are,  besides,  350,000  Copts  or  native 
Christians,  and  250,000  others  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity. l*4!ypt  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  seat  of 
a  wonderful  civilization,  its  history  reac^hing 
farther  back  tlian  tliat  of  any  other  nation. 
AftcT  having  been  ruled  by  a  number  of  native 
dynasties,  and  having  been  part  of  the  Persian 
and  Macedonian  empires,  it  became,  in  30  B.  C, 
a  Roman  pro\ince,  and  afterwards  fonued  part 
of  the  f^tem  Empire.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced during  the  first  century;  and  Egypt,  par- 
ticularlv  Alexandria,  became  a  notea  seat  of 
theological  learning  and  institutions.  In  683,  it 
was  conquered  by  the  caliph  Omar,  who  intro- 
duced Mohammedanism.  In  1 51 7,  it  came  under 
the  rule  of  the  Turks,  under  whom  it  has,  actually 
or  nominally,  remained  ever  since.  In  1806,  Me- 
hemet  AU  was  appointed  pasha  and  governor  of 
E^ypt.  He  made  himself  virtually  the  absolute 
nuer  of  the  country,  and  was  prevented  only  by 
the  European  powers  from  proclaiming  his  entire 
indei^naence  of  the  Turkish  sway.  Under  his 
successors,  who  continued  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  and  to  effect  reforms  in  the 
administration,  the  country  prospered  greatly. 
At  the  present  time,  its  dependence  upon  Tur- 
key is  merely  nominal,  and  the  complete  sever- 
ance of  the  tie  appears  to  be  only  a  question  of 
time.  Immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  south  and 
south-west  have,  of  late,  been  annexed ;  so  that 
if  it  were  an  independent  empire,  it  would  now 
(1876)  rank  as  the  seventh  nation  of  the  world 
in  regard  to  area. 

EductUional  History. — This  will  be  treated 
under  two  heads :  (I)  Ancient  Egypt,  (II)  Mod- 
em Egypt. 

I.  Ancietit  Efjifpi. — In  respect  to  education, 
Egypt  before  the  Christian  era  occupied  a  pecu- 
liar position.  With  Cliina,  India,  and  Persia 
(see  the  artiirlea  on  these  countrit«),  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  orientalism.  While, 
in  common  with  the  other  oriental  nations,  it 
aimed  at  a  national  not  an  individual  education, 
it  is  to  be  considererl  as  ])nwenting  a  connecting 
link,  in  this  respect,  betwwii  the  extreme  eastern 
institutions  and  the  educational  systems  of 
C^Jreece  and  Home.  To  a  greater  extent  than  in  j 
any  other  oriental  country^,  national  education 
was  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  priest-  \ 


hood.  The  priests  and  the  warriors  were  privi- 
leged classeB ;  but,  in  their  education,  the  priests 
enjoyed  several  prerogatives  over  the  warriors, 
lliere  were  schools  for  priests  and  warriors  at 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis.  In  these 
schools,  there  were  two  ^rstems  of  instruction, — 
an  exoteric  course,  for  tnose  who  were  not  pre- 
pared for  higher  instruction,  and  an  esoteric 
course,  to  which  only  those  youths  were  admitted 
who  belonged  to  the  priestly  caste.  The  instrue- 
tors  in  botn  classes  of  schools  were  priests.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  were  language,  mathemat- 
ics, geometry,  astronomy,  natural  history,  music, 
and  religion.  The  princes  were  educated  by  the 
best  iustructors.and  only  with  the  sons  of  priests, 
who  were  twenty  years  of  age,  and  noted  for 
their  good  manners,  so  that  the  royal  students 
might  not  come  in  contact  with  any  thing  im- 
pure. The  education  of  other  castes  was  of  a 
very  low  order,  as  was  that  of  females ;  but  com- 
mon institutions  of  learning  were  not  entirely 
wanting.  Plato  teUs  us  tliat  the  children  of  the 
Egyptians  learned  to  read,  wliile  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  says  that  they  learned  a  little  of  reading  and 
writing,  but  adds  that  all  did  not  enjoy  these  ad- 
vantages, but  chiefly  those  preparing  for  a  pro- 
fession. The  common  people,  ne  saj's,  received 
some  kind  of  an  education  from  their  parents. 
In  writing,  the  bai'k  of  the  ^lapyrus  and  black 
or  red  ink  were  used.  In  ^Titing  as  well  as  in 
reading,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  separation 
into  castes,  since  of  the  three  modes  of  writing, 
the  demotic,  hieratic,  and  hiei'oglyphic,  the 
latter  belonged  to  the  priests  only.  Arithmetic 
and  mathematics  were  studied  throughout  the 
country  with  great  attention,  and  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  these  studies  were  ex- 
cellent. According  to  Diodorus,  gymnastics  and 
music  were  not  comprised  in  the  general  plan  of 
education,  because  it  was  believed  that  the  for- 
mer was  dangerous  to  the  youths,  and  that  the 
latter  was  not  only  useless  but  hurtful.  In 
Chemmis,  however,  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  gymnastics,  as  well  as  to  music,  the  latr 
ter  being  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  ITie 
I<]gyptians,  even  in  the  most  remote  ages,  seem  to 
have  had  a  great  regard  for  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation ;  for,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  father  of 
Hesostris  had  all  the  boys  assembled  who  were 
bom  on  the  same  day  as  his  son,  and  arranged 
that  all  should  ren^eive  the  same  education,  in  the 
belief  that  those  who  were  educated  together, 
would  prove  the  best  friends  and  comrades  in 
war.  The  physical  training  of  children  was 
very  severe  ;  they  were  obligeil  to  go  barefooted 
and  almost  entirely  naked,  and  were  brought  up 
with  such  economy,  that  the  entire  etlucation  of 
the  child  cost  only  a  smdl  pittance.  The  educa- 
tional system  of  Egyj)t  wtis  entirely  remodeled 
when  Pwimmetichus  ((ITO  to  616  B.  C.)  under- 
took a  thorough  reform  by  introducing  Greek 
and  Phcenioian  elements  into  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  for  that  purpose  formed  alli- 
ances with  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks,  and 
afforded  aid  and  encouragement  to  all  foreigners 
who  came  into  the  country.     He  entrusted  the 
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education  of  Egyptian  children  to  Carians  and 
lonians,  by  whom  they  were  also  instructed  in 
the  Greek  language  and  fitted  for  the  office  of 
interpreters.  Otherwise)  foreign  languai^  were 
not  taught  in  Egypt ;  but  the  princes  who  ruled 
over  different  tribes  seem  to  have  understood 
their  respective  languages.  Thus  Cleopatra  is 
said  to  have  spoken  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic, 
Syriac.  etc.  Alexandria  became,  in  course  of  time, 
the  principal  emporium  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  subsequently  also  the  center  of  learning  and 
education.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  a  strong  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  espe- 
cially to  those  which  had  a  practical  application; 
as  mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine,  grammar, 
and  history.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  another 
period  in  the  world's  history  in  which  science 
was  held  in  greater  honor  than  by  the  Ptolemies 
in  Alexandria.  The  museum,  a  royal  palace, 
formed  the  residence  and  seat  of  instruction  for 
the  learned  men  of  Greece,  who  had  emigrated 
to  Egypt.  This  institution  was  founded  in  322 
B.  C,  and  was  at  the  highest  point  of  its  celeb- 
rity from  232  to  30  B.  C.  ^Vfter  Egyp^  be- 
came a  Roman  province  (30  B.  C),  this  school 
gradually  declined.  About  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century.  Alexandria  became  the  birthplace 
of  a  new  philosophical  school,  —  that  of  neopla- 
tonisniy  which  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to 
philosophical  and  theological  studies,  without, 
however,  exerting  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
development  of  education.  (See  Alexandrian 
School.)  With  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity as  the  state  religion,  the  last  remnants  of  the 
old  civilization  were  destroyed.  (See  Schmidt, 
Geschichte  der  PcUlagogikj  vol.  i.) 

n.  Modern  Eg^pL—Sinoe  the  establishment 
of  Mohammedanism  in  E^pt,  its  educational 
history  has  been  substantimly  the  same  as  that 
of  other  Mohammedan  countries.  (See  Arabian 
Schoolsl)     Instruction  of  every  grade  was  based 
on  the  Koran,  and  school  and  church  have  never 
been  more  intimately  connected  in  any  country. 
The  strict  Mohammedan  has  always  believed, 
with  the  Prophet,  that  "every  thing  worth  know- 
ing is  contained  in  the  Koran,"  and  that ''  much 
investigation  is  heresy."    The  schools  were  ex- 
duaiveTy  intended  for  boys,  and  most  of  them 
Were  connected  with  the  mosques;  in  smaller 
places,  private  schools  were  frequently  founded 
tiy/ainhsj  or  jurists  of  the  lowest  rank.     These 
Schools  were  generally  of  the  most  rudimentary 
obaracter,  the  only  school  book  used  being  the 
Koran.     Most  of  the  high  schools  (medrissfjs), 
Xvhich  were  founded  in  the  first  years  of   the 
oaliphate,  and  at  which  Mohammedan  theology 
€^nd  law.  philology,  philosophy,  logic,  mathemat- 
ic58,  medicine  and  alchemy,  astronomy,  history, 
geography,  and  rhetoric  were  taught,  have  disap- 
J>eared  in  the  course  of  time.     At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Mehemet  Ali  attempted 
"to  reform  the  schools  of  the  country,  chiefly  with 
"ttie  desire  to  have  a  better  class  of  public  oflicers. 
He  founded  about  50  primary  schools,  which 
"Were  scattered  over  the  country,  and  contained 
a.bout  5,000  pupils.      Secondary  schools  were 


founded  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  had,  at 
one  time,  about  2,000  pupils,  who  were  both  in- 
structed and  supportea  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  He  also  founded  a  number  of  spe- 
cial schools,  in  which  it  was  designed  that  Egyp- 
tian youth  should  be  educated  after  European 
methods,  and  partly  by  European  teachers.  Of 
this  class  of  scnools  were  the  medical  school  at 
Abu-Zabel,  the  cadet  school  at  Gizeh,  the  marine 
school  at  Alexandria,  the  school  of  engineers  at 
Khanke,  the  medical  college  of  Kasrel-Ain,  the 
artillery  school  of  Turrah.  the  veterinary  school, 
now  at  Kubbeh,  and  the  musical  school  in  the 
citadel  of  Cairo.  A  college  for  young  i^gyptians 
was  also  founded  at  Paris,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
young  men  who  were  educated  there  at  the  ex- 
jxjnse  of  the  government,  subsequently  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  most 
distinguished  among  them  is  Sheikh  Refah,  who 
was  sent  to  Paris  in  1826,  and,  after  his  return, 
endeavored  for  many  years,  both  as  a  writer  and 
as  an  educator,  to  make  his  countrymen  ac- 
quainted with  the  intellectual  and  eaucational 
condition  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  schools  which 
had  been  founded  by  Mehemet  Ali,  were  abol- 
ished by  his  successors.  Abbas  Pasha  (1849 — 
1854),  and  Said  Pasha  (1854—1863).  Under 
the  government  of  Ismail  Pasha,  the  present 
Khedive  (1876),  very  praiseworthy  efforts  have 
been  made  to  effect  a  radical  reform  in  educa- 
tion, by  the  establishment  of  government  schools. 
A  council  of  instruction  has  been  established  at 
C^airo,  which  has  the  control  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  comitiy.  The  course  of  instruction  adopted 
for  the  new  schools  is  a  kind  of  compromise  be- 
tween traditional  Mohammedanism  and  modem 
civilization  as  developed  in  the  Christian  world. 
It  has  awakened  among  the  friends  of  educa- 
tional progress  great  hopes  for  the  future ;  but^ 
as  yet,  every  thmg  depends  on  the  favorable  dis- 
position of  the  actual  ruler.  Only  the  establish- 
ment of  a  connection  between  the  communes 
and  these  schools^would  be  able  to  place  the  lat- 
ter on  a  firm  basis.  The  new  government 
schools  embrace  primary,  secondary,  and  special 
instruction.  They  were  first  erected  in  1868, 
since  which  time  tiiey  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  large  cities,  llie  number  of  pupils,  in 
1870,  was  about  4,000 ;  in  1873,  8,000.  They 
received  not  only  gratuitous  instruction,  but 
support,  inclusive  of  clothing.  Primaiy  in- 
struction embraces  the  reading  and  writing  of 
Arabic,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  French  or 
some  other  foreign  lan^age.  From  the  primary 
classes  the  pupils  pass  into  the  secondary  schools, 
which  are  composed  of  a  preparatory  school,  em- 
bracing, in  a  three  years'  course,  the  study  of 
Arabic,  Turkish,  English,  French,  Oerman, 
mathematics,  drawing,  history,  and  geography  ; 
and  the  special  schools,  into  which  the  pupils 
enter  after  finishing  the  above  course.  These 
special  schools  are  the  following :  (1)  The  Poli/- 
technic  ScIkjoU  the  pupils  of  which,  after  finish- 
ing a  course  of  four  years,  may  choose,  as  in 
France,  between  a  civil  and  a  military  career;  in  - 
the  former  case,  they  attend  for  two  years  the 
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School  of  Administration^  and  then  enter  the 
service  of  the  state ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  en- 
ter the  military  academy  of  the  AbaBsieh,  at 
Cairo.  (The  former  of  these  institutions,  in 
1871,  had  75  pupils;  the  latter,  750.  In  1871, 
the  polytechnic  school  had  80  pupils.)  (2)  The 
Law  School,  embracing  a  course  of  four  years,  in 
which,  besides  the  Mohammedan  law,  the  Roman 
law  and  that  of  the  Christian  nations  in  general 
are  taught ;  (3)  The  Philological  and  Arithmet- 
ical School,  giving  instruction  in  philology, 
mathematics,  rhetoric,  prosody,  and  drawing; 

(4)  The  School  of  Arts  and  Industry,  in  Bal^, 
established  by  Mehemet  ^Vli,  and  greatly  im- 
proved under  Ismail  Pacha  (it  has  a  course  of 
three  years,  and  had,  in  1871,  about  100  pupils); 

(5)  T\ni  Medical  School,  with  75  pupils,  in  1871, 
to  which  is  attached  a  school  of  midwifery  fthe 
only  one  in  the  Kast),  with  65  pupils.  (The 
Khedive,  in  1871,  offered  the  people  of  Syria  to 
receive  twenty-five  students  from  that  province 
into  the  Medical  School,  irrespective  of  race  or 
religion.  A  large  number  of  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  but  there  was  not  one  Mo- 
hammedan among  them,  all  being  Christians.) 
(G)  The  Naval  School,  in  Alexandria,  with  85 
pupils,  in  1871.  In  1871,  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment called  to  Cairo  professor  Henry  Brugsch, 
of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  to  establish  there 
an  academv  for  archaeology,  and,  in  particular, 
for  E^rptological  studies.  The  Khedive  is  also 
endeavoring  to  eradicate  the  prejudice  existing 
against  feumle  education;  and,  for  that  purpost*, 
has  founded  a  girls'  school  at  Cairo,  in  which, 
besides  receiving  an  elementaiy  education,  the 
pupils  are  instructed  in  sewing,  washing,  and 
dress-making.  In  1875,  the  i^yptian  govern- 
ment resolved  to  establish  a  teacher's  seminary 
after  the  German  model,  and  applied  to  the 
Prussian  ministry  of  education  for  two  teachers 
to  take  charge  of  the  institution.  The  voluntary 
schools,  in  opposition  to  the  government  schools, 
are  auuexed  to  the  mosques,  and  intended  for 
elementary  instruction.  If  the  statistical  reports 
can  be  relied  upon,  these  contained,  in  1870, 
60,000  pupils,and,in  1873,  82,000  pupils,  amonc 
whom  were  many  adults.  These  figures  would 
indicate  a  rapid  progress  since  the  time  of  Me- 
hemet Ali,  when  only  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
entire  population  received  instruction.  From  an 
official  report  on  the  voluntary  school  at  Alex- 
andria, which  was  opened  April  1.,  1868,  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  heir  apparent,  Mehemet 
Tefvik  Pasha,  it  appears  that  this  school,  on  the 
opening  of  the  adult  classes  in  April,  numbered 
30  pupils ;  in  June,  70 ;  in  July,  150 ;  in  Xo- 
vemoer,  210  ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  59  were 
Egyptians,  52  Italians,  21  Frenchmen,  20  Greeks, 
24  Englishmen,  32  Syrians,  etc.  The  elementary 
schools  for  children  were  opened  in  April  1 868  ; 
and,  in  November,  the  number  of  pupils 
amounted  to  269.  The  languages  in  which  the 
instruction  is  imparted,  are  Arabic,  French,  and 
Italian.  Most  of  these  schools  are  supported  by 
the  mosques,  some  by  the  divan  of  wakufs  (re- 
ligious donations);  some  have  property  of  their 


own;  some  receive  aid  from  the  ministry  of 
finance,  and  some  defray  their  expenses  by  means 
of  subscriptions  and  by  school  money. 

The  university  of  Cairo,  called  El-Ashar  (the 
blossom)  after  the  name  of  the  mosque  with 
which  it  is  connected,  was  once  a  reaUy  flourish- 
ing center  of  Arabic  science  and  sdiolarship. 
At  present,  like  the  other  famous  mosque  hi^ 
schools  of  the  East,  at  Damascus,  Mecca,  and 
Bagdad,  it  teaches  Uttle  more  than  Mohanmiedan 
religion  and  law,  grammar,  arithmetic,  logic,  and 
rhetoric ;  but  it  still  preserves  its  former  repu- 
tation throughout  the  East,  and  is  visited  bv 
students  from  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Africa,  from  Arabia,  and  even 
from  India  and  the  Sunda  Islands,  llie  number 
of  students,  in  1871,  was  reported  as  9,668.  In 
the  preparatory  classes,  about  2,000  pupils  are 
clothed  and  supported  at  the  exj)ense  of  the  wrt- 
Iciifs;  instruction  is  given  by  260  teachers  or 
kattahs,  of  whom  160  arc  likewise  supported 
from  the  revenue  of  the  wakufs.  The  students 
in  the  higher  classes  are  taught  by  about  40  pro- 
fessors, most  of  whom,  besides,  hold  some  other 
ecclesiastical  or  legal  office.  ITie  lectures  are 
given  gratuitously.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  the  university  sometimes  nimibered 
more  than  20.000  pupils.  The  first  school  for 
the  bUnd  was  founded  a  few  years  ago  by  Moham- 
med Mendi  Onsy,  and  is  conduct^  by  him  at 
his  own  expense.  It  is  doing  a  great  amount  of 
good,  as  a  large  number  of  persons  lose  the  use 
of  their  eyes  by  the  so-caUed  P^gvptian  disease 
(a  kind  of  ophthalmia) .  The  annual  examinations 
held  in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  different  kinds 
of  handiwork,  exhibit  considerable  proficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Missionrrrt/  and  Foreign  ScJiools. — The  num- 
ber of  foreign  residents,  in  1872,  was  79,696,  of 
whom  47,316  were  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
and  19,120  of  Cairo.  As  they  are  the  wealthiest 
and  best-educated  class  of  the  population,  a 
number  of  schools  have  been  establisned  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  The  French  School 
Brothers  and  I^azarists  have  day  and  boarding 
schools;  and  female  schools  are  conducted  by 
French  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  other  religious 
orders.  With  one  of  these  institutions  at  Alex- 
andria, which  has  from  400  to  500  pupils,  an 
orphan  house  and  a  foundling  institution  are 
connected.  Instruction  in  these  schools  is  given 
in  the  French  language.  The  Greek  lyceum  in 
Alexandria  in  1873,  had  70  pupils;  and  the 
CfjUegio  Italiano  120  pupils,  lucre  are  also 
several  Greek,  Italian,  ana  German  elementary 
schools,  l^resbyterian  missionaries  from  the 
United  States  have  established  a  number  of 
mission  schools,  as  well  as  an  academy  and  a 
theological  seminary,  both  at  Sioot,  the  leading 
to^Ti  in  Upper  Egypt. — See  Stepiian,  Das  heu- 
tige  Aeqypteti  (licips.,  1872);  Adams,  The  Lmid 
of  the  Nile  (London,  1871);  UtasY,  Statisii(fue 
de  r£gypie  (fifth  annual  publication,  Cairo, 
1875)  ;  LuKTTKK,  Aegi/pten's  Netie  Zeii  (2  vols^, 
Ijeips.,  1873) ;  Dorr,  LInstruction  Publique  en 
tlgypte  (Paris,  1873). 
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EI«ABOBATIVE  FACULTY,  a  term 
often  used,  at  the  present  time,  to  indicate  that 
^inoticxi  of  the  mind  by  which  it  employs  the 
materials  supplied  by  sensation,  perception,  oon- 
oeption,  and  oonscionsneas  (or  the  inner  sense), 
^and  builds  them  up  into  ^tems  or  chains  of 
thought  and  reasoning.  The  different  processes 
that,  according  to  this  nomenclature,  are  elabo- 
rative,  are  comparison, abstraction,  generalization, 
judgment,  and  reasoning.  To  these  particular 
processes  the  term  thought  is  now  often  restricted, 
instead  of  beins  applied,  as  formerly,  indifferently 
to  every  intellectual  operation.  Dr  Hopkins, 
in  An  OuUine  Study  of  Man  (N.  Y.,  1876),  thus 
describes  this  facuity  and  its  functions:  "llie 
processes  of  the  elaborative  faculty  hold  the 
same  relation  to  the  materials  brought  into  the 
mind  that  the  processes  of  building  and  repair- 
ing hold  to  tne  materials  which  are  brought 
into  the  body.  The  building  and  repairing 
systems  take  hold  of  that  which  is  brought  into 
the  8y3t3m  and  elaborate  it ;  they  transform  it, 
and  make  of  it  another  thing.  The  elaborative 
mtem  does  the  same  thing  in  the  mind.  It  takes 
the  material  given  by  the  presentative  faculty 
[sensation,  perception,  etc.],  and  performs  the 
•operations  of  comparison,  attraction,  etc."  Dr. 
Porter,  in  Tae  Human  Intellect  (N.  Y.,  1869), 
thus  defines  the  office  of  the  elaborative  faculty: 
"  The  thinking  power  has  been  treated  as  two- 
fold, and  been  subdivided  into  two :  the  elabora- 
tivefiicuUy,  as  performing  the  processes,  and  the 
regulative,  as  furnishing  the  rules,  or  more  prop- 
erly as  prescribing  the  sphere  and  possibihty  of 
thought.  These  are  named  also  the  dianoetic 
and  the  no^ic  faculty.  By  some  writers  they 
are  distinguished  as  the  understanding  and  rea- 
son, in  a  usage  suc^ted  by  Kant,  but  deviating 
materially  m>m  ms  own.  Milton  and  others 
call  them  the  discursive  and  instinctive  reason." 
(See  Intellectual  Education.) 

EliEMENTABT  SCHOOLS,  etymolog- 
ioally,  schools  in  which  the  elements  of  instruc- 
tion are  taught.  The  name  is  used  in  Germany 
(EXementarschuIen)  sometimes  as  synonymous 
with  public  schools  in  general,  but  more  fre- 
-qoentfy  and  correctly  to  designate  the  lower  or 
primary  departments  of  the  pimlic  schools.  Some 
writers  think  that  the  name  elementary  instruo- 
tion  should  be  only  applied  to  the  lowest  class  of 
a  school.  In  Sweden,  a  peculiar  meaning  is  given 
to  the  word,  as  it  denotes  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade  in  opposition  to  the  people  s  or  lower 
aohools.  In  England,  according  to  the  "  New 
Code  of  Regulations",  1876  (Art.  4),  an  element- 

S  school  18  a  school,  or  a  department  of  a 
ool,  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  instruction  given,  and  does 
not  include  any  school  or  department  in  which 
the  ordinary  payment  for  tuition,  from  each 
papil,  exceeds  nine  pence  a  week.  (See  Pri- 
luaY  Education.) 

ELBMENTAST   SCIENCE.      See  Sci- 
iWE,  Teachinoop. 

ELLIS,  WTLL^AX,  an  eminent  English 
*lriter  and  educationist,  bom  in  the  vicinity  of 
17 


London,  in  1800.  His  labors  have  been  special^ 
given  to  the  advancement  of  social  icienoe, 
which,  through  his  efforts,  was  introduced  as  a 
branch  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  London 
schools.  His  chief  writings  are  Outlines  <f  So- 
cial Economy f  Progressive  Lessons  in  Social 
Science^  Phetwmena  of  Industrial  Life,  and 
Education  as  a  Means  (f  Preventing  Destitu- 
tion (London,  1851). —  See  Knight's  English 
Cyclopaedia. 

EL0CX7TI0N,  the  utterance  or  expression 
of  thought  in  reading  and  speaking,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  schokstic  education,  because  of 
the  constant  need  of  such  vocal  utterance  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  both  private  and 
pubUc  life.  The  departments  into  which  this 
subject  naturally  divides  itself  are  the  following: 
(1)  Articulation,  or  the  proper  and  distinot 
enunciation  of  the  elementary  sounds  as  usually 
combined  in  words;  (2)  Pronunciation,  as  de- 
pendent upon  a  knowlecl^ge  of  the  various  sounds 
represented  by  letters  and  their  diverse  combi- 
nations in  words,  and  upon  accentuation ;  (3) 
Emphasis,  or  the  placing  of  a  stress  of  the  voice 
upon  a  particular  word  or  words  of  a  sentence, 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  meaning  fully,  and  to  give 
life  and  spirit  to  the  delivery ;  (4)  Voice  inflec- 
tions,— upward,  downward,  or  waved,  also  as  a 
means  of  giving  a  particular  significance  to 
words  or  sentences.,  and  as  auxiliary  to  emphasis ; 
(5)  Tones,  or  those  variations  of  the  voice  in 
pitch,  force,  and  quality,  by  which  it  is  mod- 
ulated to  the  expression  of  particular  sentiments 
and  emotions.    (See  Reading,  and  Voice,  Cui/r- 

URB  OF.) 

ELPHIKSTON,  James,  a  noted  Scottish 
teacher  and  grammarian,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  1721,  and  died  at  Hammersmith,  near  London, 
in  1809.  For  many  ^ears,  he  was  the  principal 
of  a  school  at  Kensm^on,  near  London,  and 
was  an  intimate  associate  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  During  his  res- 
idence in  Edinburgh,  he  superintended  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Rambler,  His  efforts  to  reform  the 
orthography  of  the  pjaglish  language,  hj  the  in- 
troduction of  phonetic  spelling,  made  him  noted, 
but  brought  upon  him  considerable  ridicule. 
This  system  he  carried  out  in  a  translation  of 
Martial  (1782),  which  Dr.  Beattie  called  "a 
whole  quarto  of  nonsense  and  gibberish ;"  and  a 
further  explanation  of  the  system  was  given  in 
Propriety  Ascertained  in  her  Picture  (1786), 
which  was  foUowed  by  English  Orthography 
Epitomized  (1788),  and  F^y  Fears'  Corr^ 
spondence,  inglish,  French^  and  LatHnj  in 
Proze  and  VersCy  hetioeen  Geniusses  ov  hoatk 
Sexes  and  James  Elphinsion  (1794^.  He  also 
published  Education;  a  Poem  (1763),  and  En- 
glish  Oramm>ar  reduced  to  Analogy  (1765). — 
See  Chambers,  Biographical  IHctionary  cf 
Eminent  Scotsmen  ;  Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson^ 

EMEBSON,  George  Barrell,  a  distin- 
guished American  educator,  bom  Sept.  12., 
1797,  in  what  is  now  Kennebunk,  York  Uo.,  Me., 
then  a  part  of  the  town  of  Wells.  In  1817,  he 
graduated  at  Harvard  College ;  but  while 
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ing  through  his  odllege'oburse,  he  employed  some 
of  hjfl  winter  vacations  in  teaching  district 
schools,  in  which  he  gained  a  great  deu  of  prac- 
tical experience.  After  his  graduation,  he  took 
charge  of  an  academy  in  Lancaster,  Mass.;  and, 
from  1819  to  1821,  he  was  tutor  in  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  In 
this  position  he  had  unusual  advantages  for  cult- 
ure, since  he  was  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  and  literary  men  of  that 
time,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Kirk- 
land,  Prof.  Farrar,  and  Edward  Everett,  then 
EUot  professor  of  Greek.  In  1821,  he  was  se- 
lected to  take  charge  of  the  English  Iligh  School 
for  boys,  then  called  the  English  Classi(^  School, 
which  was  established  that  year  by  the  town  of 
Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  means 
of  a  higher  education  to  those  who  did  not  intend 
to  pursue  a  college  course.  This  was  the  first 
English  high  school  established  in  the  United 
States.  Iwo  years  afterward,  Mr.  Emerson 
opened  in  Boston  a  private  school  for  girls ;  and 
of  this  he  continued  to  take  chai-ge  till  18;");), 
when  he  retired  from  the  profession  of  teaching. 
This  school  was  eminently  successful ;  and  Mr. 
Emerson  showed,  in  the  system  of  instruction 
which  he  i)ursued,  the  highest  qualities  of  an 
earnest,  conscientious,  and  skillful  teacher.  In 
1830,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  before 
which  he  delivered,  in  1831,  a  lecture  on  Feitmle 
Education;  and,  in  1842,  one  on  Moral  Bkluca- 
Hon,  In  1843,  he  wrote  The  ScJioolmasterj  be- 
ing part  second  of  The  School  and  Schoolmaster^ 
the  hrst  part  being  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pot- 
ter, afterwards  b^op  of  Penusylvania.  This 
work  was  composed  on  the  invitation  of  the 
benevolent  James  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,N.  Y., 
who  paid  the  expense  of  printing  and  distribut- 
ing gratuitously  15,000  copies  of  the  work. 
Through  means  afforded  by  Mr.  Brimmer,  of 
Boston,  a  copy  of  this  book  was  placed  in  each 
of  the  distnct  schools  of  Massachusetts.  1'he 
object  of  the  work  was  to  afford  information  of 
a  practical  character  in  regard  to  the  varioiis  de- 
partments of  elementary  education,  more  partic- 
ularly in  respect  to  the  organization,  discipline, 
instruction,  and  mana^ment  of  common  schools. 
The  style  in  which  it  is  written,  its  tone  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  wisdom  of  its  suggestions  are 
worthy  of  its  distinguished  authors.  Mr.  Emer- 
son served  for  two  years  in  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  lk«ton,  and,  from  1848  to  1855,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  fxlucation.  He  was 
also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ik)ston  Society 
of  Xatunil  History,  and  was  appointed  by  (Jov. 
Everett  chairman  of  the  commission  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  making  of  a  zoological  and 
botanical  survey  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
He  has  j)ubli8hed  also  £i  Report  on  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  (jroicbn)  naturalltf  in  the  Forests  of 
MassachusetL'i  (Boston,  1846),  and  a  Manual  of 
Aqriculture  (1H(>1 ). — See  Barnard,  Educ4itional 
Buxfraphif  (X.  Y.,  1801). 

EMINENCE  COLLEGE,  at  Eminence,  Ky., 
f^  non-scctariai)  institution,  was  founded  in  1857 


for  the  education  of  both  sexes.  It  is  sappotted 
by  tuition  fees.  The  buildings  stand  upon  an 
elevated  site,  and  the  grounds  are  tastefully  laid 
out  and  ornamented  with  evergreens  and  forest 
trees.  The  libraries  contain  about  1,800  vol- 
umes. I'he  institution  has  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus  and  the  b^inning  of  a  min- 
eralogical  and  geological  cabinet,  lliere  is  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  course,  the  latter  com- 
prising six  departments ;  namely,  ancient  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry, 
mental  philosophy.  Biblical  literature,  and  mod- 
em languages.  When  a  student  has  undergone 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  any  particular  de- 
partment, he  or  she  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
graduation  in  that  department ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  certificates  from  the  various  departments 
of  the  curriculum  entitles  the  holder  to  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  The  degree  of  B.  S.  is  conferred 
on  those  students  who  complete  the  scientific 
part  of  the  course,  and  have  a  certificate  to  that 
effect.  There  is  also  a  special  course  for  females 
similar  to  that  of  female  seminaries,  upon  the 
completion  of  wliich  a  diploma  is  granted.  The 
regular  charge  for  tuition  is  ^25  in  the  collegiate, 
and  $20  in  the  preparatory  course  of  twenty 
weeks.  The  daugnters  of  all  regular  preachers, 
and  of  widows  of  limited  means,  are  received  at 
a  discount  of  thirty  per  cent.  Young  men  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  are  admitted  free  of  tui- 
tion. In  1874 — 5,  there  were  7  instructors,  126 
matriculates  (58  males  and  68  females),  and  125 
alumiii.  The  whole  number  of  pupils,  in  1875 
— 6,  was  190.  S.  G.  Mullins  was  the  president 
from  September,  1857,  to  June,  1858,  since 
which  time  W.  S.  Giltner  has  been  the  president- 
EMOBY  COLLEGE,  at  Oxford,  Newtoa 
county,  Ga.  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist; 
Episcopal  ('hurch,  South,  was  founded  in  1837. 
It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  an  endowr 
ment  of  $20,000.  'ITie  value  of  its  grounds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  is  $70,000.  The  in- 
stitution has  an  academic  and  a  collegiate  de- 
partment, the  latter  comprising  a  classic^  course 
of  four  years  and  a  scientific  course  of  three 
years.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
of  English  Literature,  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Arts,  are  the  regular  degrees  con- 
ferred by  this  institution.  The  cost  of  tuition 
in  the  college  is  $25  for  the  fall  term  and 
$35  for  the  spring  term  ;  in  the  academic  de? 
partment,  it  varies  per  term  from  $1 5  in  the 
primary  classes  to  $31  in  the  academic  classes. 
There  is  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  thq 
interest  of  which  is  used  in  mying  the  tuition, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  boanl  of  young  men  of 
limited  resoun^es,  who  are  prei)aiing  for  the 
Christian  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcoi)al 
Church.  South.  The  libraries  contain  about 
7,000  volumes  ;  the  mineral  cabuiet  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  South.  In  Ib7.'i — 4,  there  wei-e  15.') 
students,  of  whom  100  were  of  the  coUegiattj 
gnwle.  including  1 1  in  the  scientific  course  ;  and 
55  were  in  the  academic  department ;  the  number 
of  alumni  was  544.  In  1^75 — 6,  there  were  6 
instructors  and  1 55  students.    The  presidents  oi 
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the  college  have  been  as  follows :  Rev.  Ignatius 

A.  Few,  D.  D.,  LLD.,  1837  to  1839  ;  Rev.  A. 

B.  Longstreet,  LL  D.,  1839  to  1848;  Rev. 
Geo.  F.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  1848  to  1854; 
Rev.  A-  Means,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1854  to  1855 ; 
Rev.  J.  R  Thomas,  D.D.,  1855  to  1867  ;  Rev. 
Luther  M.  Smith,  D.  D..  1867  to  1871;  and 
Rev.  O.  L  Smith,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876),  appointed  in  1871. 

EMOBY  AND  HENBY  COLLEGE, 
at  Emory,  Washington  Co.,  Va.,  founded  in 
1838,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  has  no  endow- 
ment, and  is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  which,  in 
the  collegiate  course,  are  $30  per  term  of  20 
weeks.  The  value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  and 
apparatus  is  3125,000.  The  college  library  con- 
tains 4,580  volumes,  and  those  of  the  two  litera- 
ry societies  9,000.  The  college  has  collections  of 
minerals  and  fossils,  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  etc.  It  comprises  preparatory  courst«<, 
tie  onlinaiy  coll^iate  course,  and  a  scientific  and 
a  business  course.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  in- 
structors, 163  students  (80  collegiate,  and  83 
scientific  and  preparatory),  and  3.32  alumni. 
The  presidents  have  been  the  Rev.  Charles 
Collins.  1).  D.,  1838—52,  and  the  Rev.  Ephraim 
E.  Wiley,  D.  D.,  appointed  in  1852  and  still 
(1876)  in  office. 

EMOTIONS   are  those  conditions    of    the 
mind  in  which  the  sensibility  is  excited,  so  as  to 
act  upon  the  will,  and  with  the  tendency  to  out- 
ward manifestation  in  bodily  acts.    The  differ- 
ence between  emotions  and  passions  is  rather 
quantitative  than  qualitative  ;  the  former,  while 
characterized  by  an  intensity  of  feeling,  still  leave 
a  considerable  scope  for  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  judgment ;   the  latter,  for  the  time  being, 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  self-consciousness,  and 
produce  a  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  over- 
mastered and  controlled  by  the  particular  feel- 
ing, and  is  borne  along  by  its  force,  helpless  and 
suffering  (hence  the  name  pasaion^  meaning  suf- 
fering).    Of  this,  we  have  illustrations  in  the 
effects  of  extreme  anger,  love,  hatred,  and  re- 
Yenge.     Emotions  are  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  seniimenis,  the  latter  being  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent based  on  mental  discriminations,  and  more 
steady  and  durable  in  their  nature.    Thus,  he 
who  has  cultivated  the  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
cannot  but  feel  an  emotion  of  joy  at  a  victory 
gained  by  his  country  over  her  enemies.  Emotions 
are  likewise  to  be  distinguished  hom/eelifif/s,  or 
the  immediate  sensations  of  the  physical  organ- 
iam,  giving  rise  to  mental   perceptions,  or  to 
bodily  pleasure  or  pain.    'I'he  nature  of  children 
is  more  emotional  than  that  of  grown  jx?r.sons, 
because  the  restraining  principle  of  the  mind  is  less 
•ctive,  and  the  sensnbility  more  fresh  and  more 
«cute.    This  is  particularly  true  of  certain  kiiids 
of  temperament  and  mental  constitution.     The 
office  of  education  is  to  recnjgnizo  every  princii>le 
of  the  human  being,  and  to  employ  it  or  appeal 
to  it  in  the  educative  j)ruce8ses.     An  emotional 
natore  should  be  cherished ;   inasmuch  as  one 
▼bo  is  deficient  in  this  respect  is  apt.  to  be  cold, 


selfish,  and  unsocial.  The  emotions  are  not  only 
compatible  with,  but  necessary  to,  the  best  de- 
ments of  man's  moral  nature ;  and  the  educator 
should  strive  to  connect  them  with  moral  mo- 
tives. Ilabit  has  much  to  do  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  rich  emotional  nature  in  the  mind 
of  a  child ;  but  example,  and  the  natural  sym- 
pathy with  the  mind  of  an  educator  thus  ciU- 
tivated  and  enriched,  has  very  much  more.  To 
cultivate  the  emotions  there  must  be  means  for 
their  exercise.  The  attempt  to  awaken  emotion 
in  the  minds  of  children  by  mere  sentimentality 
is  futile  and  ridiculous.  Stirring  stones  of  hero- 
ism, endurance,  patriotism,  generosity,  self-denial, 
filial  affection,  etc.  will  awaken  corresponding 
emotions ;  and  when  properly  applicnl  constitute 
a  means  of  emotional  culture :  but  youth  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  permitted  to  yield  to  the 
natural  emotions  to  which  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  their  lives  give  rise;  they  should 
witness  emotion  in  others,  under  restraint,  but 
still  expressed  ;  and  by  imitation,  as  well  as  in- 
stinctive impulse,  be  habituated  to  ardor  in  their 
1  feelings  toward  all  that  is  beautiful,  true,  and 
j  good  in  natural  objects,  historical  incidents,  or 
the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  they  meet  in 
their  daily  lives. 

EMPIBICAIi  METHODS,  those  methods 
of  instruction  or  education  which  are  based  not 
on  theoretical  principles,  but  on  the  effects  of 
practical  operations  as  learned  by  experience. 
Hence  the  term  (from  Gr.  kfnreipia^  experience). 
When  the  application  of  scientific  methods,  or 
those  derived  from  general  principles,  is  posgible, 
the  use  of  empirical  methods  becomes  a  cause  of 
reproach,  and  is  to  be  condemned.    The  science 
of  education  is,  however,  too  unsettled  and  in- 
complete to  justify  such  condemnation,  except  to 
a  limited  extent.     Methods  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  actual  experiment,  and    have    proved 
effective,  are  not  to  be  discarded  merely  because 
the  principle  underlying  them  is  not  imderstood, 
or  because  they  seem  to  contradict  some  favorite 
theory.     Such   experimental  processes  are  the 
source  of  much  valuable  experience,  and  the 
facts  thiis  obtained  should  be  generalized  so  as 
to  supply  additional  scientific  principles,  or  cor- 
rect those  already  deduced.    In  this  way,  the 
practical  experience  of  educators  may  be  em- 
ployed to  improve  and  extend  the  science  of  edu- 
cation.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true    that    teachers    are    too    apt    to   follow 
empirical  methods  blindly,  without  concerning 
themselves  with  principles.     The  complaint  is 
often  and  justly  made  that  education  is  not  sci- 
entific ;  and,  that,  consequently  old  methods  and 
processes  are  often  employed,  when  the  circum- 
stance^ render  them  entirely  inapplicable.    This 
would  naturally  be  the  result  of  adhering  to  em- 
pirical methods,  since  principles  alone  can  guide 
to  a  just  discrimination  as  to  practical  procvsises. 
'I'he  "rule  of  thumb"  may  answer  when  the  oy>Qv- 
ator  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  sphere  of  his 
art,  and  is  never  obliged  to  depart  from  it;  but  it 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  grapple  with  the  difficul- 
ties presented  in  a  varied  and  enlarged  8^)here  of 
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practical  effort,  whatever  the  art  or  profession 
may  be.  This  is  particularly  true  of  education, 
since  the  elements  with  which  it  has  to  deal  are 
as  innumerable  in  their  combinations  as  the 
phases  of  human  character.  In  proportion  as 
education  emerges  from  this  condition  of  em- 
piricism, and  assumes  a  settled  scientific  status, 
its  practical  operations  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  profession,  and  those  engaged  in  it  will  receive 
the  consideration  which  appertains  to  the  pro- 
fessional character. 

EMULATION  (Lat.  cemuUdio,  from  cemulua, 
a  rival),  the  desire  to  excel,  is  a  principle  of 
action  which  has  had  a  very  general  application 
in  practical  education,  being  one  of  the  most 
common  incentives  brought  to  bear  upon  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  induce  exertion  in  study.  Tlie 
various  systems  of  merit  marks,  prizes,  etc.,  aro 
based  upon  this  principle,  inasmuch  as  they  def- 
initely recognize  and  reward  superiority  or  ex- 
cellence. 

Scarcely  any  subject  has  been  more  thoroughly 
discussed  than  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  emu- 
lation as  a  school  incentive.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  human  mind,  ^lartic- 
ularly  in  its  immature  state,  needs  the  stimulus 
of  secondary  motives  to  awaken  its  dormant 
energies,  especially  for  the  accomplishment  of 
tasks  in  which  it  takes  only  an  imperfect  inter- 
est. Naturally,  children  are  but  little  prone  to 
study,  their  fondness  being  rather  for  active 
sports  and  amusements ;  and,  hence,  the  awaken- 
ing of  an  interest  in  the  studies  themselves, 
while  an  important  object  of  the  teacher's  efforts, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  incite  the  pupil  to 
continuous  industry.  While  there  are  some 
minds  and  temperaments  that  feel  an  almost  in- 
nate desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
hence  a  love  of  study,  on  the  other  hand,  tlu 
great  majority  of  children  have  no  such  desire 
until  it  is  engendered  by  the  force  of  secondary 
motives,  that  is,  by  holding  out  inducements  to 
study  based  upon  the  attainment  of  things  in 
which  they  do  take  an  interest.  All  children 
are,  more  or  less,  prone  to  emulation ;  they  love 
to  excel  others,  particularly  in  things  that  bring 
commendation  and  honor,  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling those  of  maturer  years ;  for  this  prin- 
ciple of  action  has  been  recognized  as  leading  to 
eminence  in  every  department  of  human  effort. 
Thus  Gcero  says,  "  lionos  alit  artes  omnesque 
incenduutur  ad  studia  gloria,  iacentquc  ea  sem- 
per quje  apud  quosque  improbantur."  Hence, 
in  schools  and  colleges,  emulation  is  an  impor- 
tant and  valuable  incentive  which  the  educator 
may,  by  no  means,  cast  aside.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  personal 
8ti*ife,  animosity,  or  jealousy ;  nor  is  it  to  be  in- 
dulged in  .such  a  manner  as  to  obliterate  the  pu- 
pil's i*t3al  interest  in  the  study  pursued.  It  is 
alwiiys  to  be  impreaseti  upon  the  student's  mind 
tliat  h(;  is  working  in  a  good  causi',  and  that  he 
should  strive  to  attain  to  the  highest  iMjssible 
degree  of  excellence  in  it, — higher,  if  lie  can, 
than  that  which  he  sees  has  been  attainetl  by  any 
of  his  fellow  students.  Thus  what  others  achieve 


becomes  the  measure  of  what  can  be  done  by 
him  if  he  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  also 
the  standard  beyond  which  he  is  to  00  in  order 
to  obtain  the  prize  of  excellence.  ^^  he  well,  in 
English  Unive}*sUif  Eclucdtion^  remarks,  "  A 
combination  of  direct  and  indirect  instruction 
appears  to  be  desirable.  The  love  of  knowledge, 
and  the  love  of  distinction  with  the  fear  of  (Ss- 
grace,  are  the  two  main  springs  of  all  education, 
and  it  does  not  appear  wise  or  safe  to  try  to  dis- 
pense with  either  of  them."  Contention,  pei> 
Bonal  rivalry,  and  en\'y  need  not,  it  is  sidd,  be 
the  offepring  of  a  noble  emulation ;  and  no  other 
emulation  than  tliis  sliould  be  encouraged  or 
iwrmitted  by  the  educator. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  appeal  to  emulation  as 
a  school  incentive,  has  been  either  wholly  or 
j:>artly  condemned  by  a  numerous  class  of  educa- 
tors of  the  highest  distinction.  Ih.  Dwight  said, 
"  Emulation  1  condemn.    I  think  it  is  a  wicked 
])assion,  and  the  cause  of  great  evil.     1  wish  to 
see  all  actuated  by  this  desire — to  do  the  best 
they  can  for  the  glory  of  their  ("reator."    But 
lie  also  said, "  On  this  subject  I  have  often  re- 
flected.   I  have  attended  to  all  the  arguments ; 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  impartially.     I  would 
carefully  avoid  emulation  ;  1  would  get  along 
without  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  long  as  1 
could  ;  but  how  we  can  prevent  its  existence  en- 
tirely I  do  not  know."     Miss  C.  E.  Beedier  said, 
"  Emulation  always  affects  those  the  most,  who 
least  need  excitement,  and  leaves  unaffected  those 
who  most  require  it.     Another  evil  is,  that  it 
renders  those  who  come  under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  less  susceptible  of  better  influence." 
(See  Annals  of  EUucuiian,  vol.  111.,  p.  28.)  This 
writer  deflnes  emulation  as  the  *•  method  of  ex- 
citing others  to  exertion  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments based    on    comparative    excellence,"    or 
•*  giving  rewards  to  those  who  are  decided  to  be 
better  than  their  companions,  in  any  of  those 
particulars    for    which    rewards    are    offered.*' 
S.  R.  Hall,  in  AnmiUi  of  Educaiion^  vol.  il^ 
thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  experience  in. 
employing    emulation    as  a  school    incentive : 
'*  (1)  A  small  part  of  the  scholars  applied  them- 
selves to  their  lessons  with  great  correctnesB; 
(2)  They  aimed  to  get  the  lessons  for  recitations* 
but  thought  little  of  learning  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  knowledge  to  the  practical  pur- 
l)Oses  of  life  ;  (3)  Efforts  were  relaxed  whenever 
the  prospect  of  *  beating '  became  faint ;  (4)  Those 
near  the  head  were  usually  Jealous  of  each  other, 
and  not  uufrwiuently  exhibited  envy  and  ill-will; 
(.^)  Those  often  obtained  theprize,  who  were  the 
least  deserving  of  it ;  (6)  Those  who  had  be- 
come considerably  acquainted  with  a  study  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  others  in  their  class, 
who  had  enjoyed  leas  opportunity ;  (7)  Parents 
were  frequently  led  to  take  the  part  of  their 
children,  and  to  believe  they  were  treated  un- 
fairly." Cowper,  in  Tlrociniumj  or  a  Review  cf 
/Sch(H>l'i,  gives  the  following  condemnatory  de- 
scription of  emulation : 

"A  principle,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
Uut^uestioned,  thoagh  tUe  jewel  be  bat 
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Tb»t.  with  a  world  not  often  over-nice.  assigned  task,  or  to  avoid  a  temptation  to  do 

Ranks  AS  a  virtue  and  is  last  a  vice;  ^  *  j      -•  i.-^  /^    j      i    ^i. 

Or  rather  a  gross  compound.-justiy  tried,—  wroiig.     Adopting  an  arbitrary  Standard,  they 

Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride—  sometimes  condemn  alike  all  who  fail  to  attain 

Contributes  most,  perhaps,  to  enhance  their  fkme;  ;♦   makimy  no  allowanw  for  divt^rsitv  of  talpnt 

And  Emuiatitm  is  its  specious  came."  "'  maKiug  no  auowance  lor  oivereuy  oi  laient, 

Most  of  the  severe  condemnation  passed  upon  opportunity,  or  the  power  of  will ;  whereas  tlie 
emulation  seems,  however,  to  be  based  upon  a  *^^*  ^^^  ^^  *  P^P*^ »  "*^"^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  accomplish- 
definition  of  it  that  includes  too  much  of  per-  "^®"*  ^^  ^^  task,  but  the  exertion  put  forth  and 
sonal  rivalry,  of  the  selfish  desire  for  reward,  ^«  self-control  exercised  m  the  endeavor  to  com- 
and  of  the  mere  craving  for  approbation,  the  Pj^  ^'^^^  *^^  teachers  precepts  or  directions, 
natural  concomitants  of  which  are  "  envy,  hatred.  Encouragement  consists  m  adjusting  the  standard 
and  jealousy ;"  whereas,  the  desire  of  attaining  ^l  sj^^cess  to  the  peculiar  cmjumstances  and  traits 
excellence  in  worthy  things  does  not  necessarily  ^^  ^^  P"P"-  "  "^  ^^^^  ^  dull,  indolent,  self- 
include  these  baser  motives,  although,  it  must  be  ii^dulgent,  feeble  m  wiU,  and  yielding  eaailv  to 
confeased,  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction  un-  temptation,  the  educator  who  recognizes  these 
leas  it  is  carefuUy  i^ated.  *'  Emulation,"  says  t^ts,  accepts  with  satisfaction  the  feeblest  efforta 
a  distinguished  educator, "  is  a  generous  ai^or  ?t  amendment  which  he  sees  have  been  put 
which  nature  herself  kindles  and  nourishes.  '<^rtli,  and  by  judicious  commendation  induces 
Thefe  may  be  minds  so  indolent,  so  unhappy,  as  stronger  and  more  persistent  ones,  until  the 
never  to  have  warmly  felt  its  influence.  There  foundation  of  moral  or  mtellectual  strength  has 
may  be  whole  schools  in  which,  tlianks  to  batl  ^^"^  ^^^^J  ^^id.  Timid  children  must  be  en- 
oroanization,  the  indiflFerence  of  the  master,  or  couraged  to  lay  aside  their  fears  by  being  shown 
other  circumstances,  emulation  is  only  weakly  that  they  are  groundless.  1  hey  must  not  be  re- 
manifested  ;  but  in  the  school,  as  elsewhere,  it  Passed  by  harsh  words  of  censure,  or  by  those 
exists  naturaUy,  and  there  is  less  need  of  excit-  ^""^^  of  punishment  which  should  be  the  ex- 
ing  it  than  of  directing  it  aright."  In  this,  as  ^^^^e  penalty  of  willful  wrong-doing.  On  the 
in  most  other  respects,  the  educator  has  great  ?""trarv,  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that,  even 
need  to  watch  the  indications  of  character  in  ^^  ^^^y  ^a^e  bailed,  they  have  won  their  teach- 
his  pupils.  Some  minds,  laiwly  affectwl  by  ap-  ^^'^  approvmg  smiles  by  their  honest  efforts.  AU 
probativeness,  or  having  exct^ve  self-esfeeiu,  the  various  forms  of  encoimigement,  withm  the 
may  be  greatly  injured  by  a  system  that  teiids  to  1^^'^*^  ^^  »  teacher  of  skill  and  exiHjrienoe,  wiU 
foster  these  qualities ;  others  may  need  the  in-  ti"d  occasions  for  employinent  m  dealing  with 
centive  of  emulation  to  bring  out  their  powers,  the  endless  diversities  of  character  presented  by 
The  prevailing  system  of  treating  all  minds  and  the  pupils  of  a  large  class  or  school.  Some 
dispositions  alike  must  often  do  irreparable  in-  ^^"<^'  on  the  other  hand,  ninxi  rather  urging 
jury.  -  ITiere  is  no  ground,"  says  (^urrie,  in  The  than  gentle  encouragement ;  and  the  latter,  m 
PHnciples  and  Practice  of  Cmnmaii-School  the  form  of  excessive  praise,  to  talented  pupils 
Educat'um.  "  for  confining  the  application  of  ^^  ^'ten  a  means  of  flattenng  then-  vanity,  and 
tins  principle  so  exclusively  as  we  do  to  the  thus  operates  as  a  kind  of  moral  poison,  destroy- 
work  of  instruction.  It  is  true  that,  in  school,  J"^  the  force  of  every  true  stimulus  to  activity. 
inteUectual  occupation  is  the  chief  work  of  the  ^^^  following  are  the  suggestions  of  practical 
papil,and  that,  therefore,  to  it  there  must  be  the  educators  : ''  Encouragement  inspires  confidence, 
most  frequent  occasion  of  applying  the  principle.  ?«^  children,  more  than  others,  neal  it.  Let  it 
Ncrertheless,  the  teacher  is  supposed  to  have  in  ^  g^^en  m  all  cases  where  this  can  be  honestly 
tiew  the  moral  training  of  his  pupils,  whilst  con-  ^0"^.  To  a  want  of  this  m  the  disciphiie  of 
ducting  their  instruction  ;  and  if  he  is  only  im-  <^l««8e8  arc  to  be  ascribed  the  timidity  and  reserve 
pi»ed  with  a  due  sense  of  its  paramount  im-  ^  o^ten  manifested  among  pupils  by  a  hesitating 
portance,  he  will  find  many  opportunities  of  manner,  a  low  voice,  and  a  tone  of  mquiry  m 
directing  their  attention  to  acts  of  virtue  per-  respoMe,  especiaUy  to  strangers.  A  proper  de- 
formed under  their  obser\'ation,  and  of  exciting  gree  of  encouragement  renders  them  confident 
•  spirit  of  emulation  in  this  sphere  of  the  same  ?"d  spirited,  eager  to  tell  what  they  know,  and 
active  kind  as  that  by  which  he  heli»  forward  ^^  ^^  audible  tone  of  voice.  Encouragement  has 
their  intellectual  work,  llic  application  of  this  »  Ff^uliar  influence  m  promoting  both  mental 
principle  to  moral  actions  ought  to  vindicate  it  ^^SJ^®^  unprovement.  — (//oir  to  Teach,  ^ .Y., 
against  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  with  l-^^^O 

▼hich  we  may  be  tempted  to  visit  it,  when  we       ENGLAND,  an  important  European  coun- 

think  only  of  its  extreme  exhibition  in  the  ac-  try,  forming  with  Wales  the  southern  portion  of 

qnisition  of  knowledge."  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  being  the  prin- 

RNCOXnEULGEMENT,    as  an  educational  cipal  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  (ireat 

incentive,  is  of  indispensable  imiwrtance  in  deal-  Britain  and  Ireland.     It  has  an  area  of  r)8,.320 

11^  with  a  certain  class  of  minds,  jmrticularly  sq.  miles,  and  a  population,  according  to  the 

with  those  characterized  by  an  exasss  of  caution,  census  of  1H71,  of  22,712,2fi6.     On  the  basis  of 

timidity,  and  diffidence,  (.^eo  Diffidexce.)  Many  the  official  lists  of  births  and  deaths,  the  popula- 

teadiers  repress  the  exertions  of  their  pupils  by  i  tion,  in  1875,  was  estimated  by  the  registrar 

filing  to  discem  their  true  character,  so  as  to  general  at  23,944,459.     The  last  official  census 

be  aUe  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  effort  they  |  contains  no  information  of  the  number  of  per- 

Dtty  have  put  forth  in  order  to  accomplish  an  sons    belonging  to  the  established   Church  of 
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fingland  and  other  religious  creeds.  The  pop- 
ulation connected  with  the  established  church  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  55  per  cent  (Martin's 
Yearbook)  to  77.8  per  cent  (Ravenstein's  De- 
nominational Statistics  of  England  and  Wales), 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  estimated  at  4.6  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

Educational  History. — ^The  history  of  educa- 
tion in  England  is  a  subject  which  deserves  bet- 
ter and  fuUer  treatment  than  it  has  yet  received. 
Probably,  some  system  of  education  existed  in 
Britain,  or  at  least  in  the  southern  portion  of  it, 
before  Julius  Caesar  visited  its  shores.  After  the 
Bomans  had  resolved  on  making  Britain  a  per- 
manent afldition  to  their  empire,  education  was 
one  of  the  means  which  they  employed  to  render 
their  possession  stable.  Tacitus  tt'lls  us  that 
Agricola  had  the  sons  of  the  chief  men  instnicted 
in  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
Britons  showed  great  ability,  and  devoted  them- 
selves with  ardor  to  the  new  pursuits.  The  Ro- 
man schools  i)robably  remamed  in  existence 
after  the  Romans  abandoned  the  island.  At  any 
rate,  when  Charlemagne  conceived  the  great  idea 
of  spreading  knowledge  among  all  classes,  it  was 
in  an  Englishman,  Alcuiu,  that  he   found  his' 

firincipal  guide,  as  well  as  his  own  instnictor. 
t  is  well  known  that  Alfred  the  (Jreat  did  much 
for  the  spread  of  learning  and  for  the  English 
universities,  and  many  of  the  grammar  schools 
were  founded  in  the  middle  ages.  C^arlislo 
school,  for  instance,  was  established  in  the  time 
of  William  II.;  Derby,  about  the  year  1160; 
Salisbury,  in  1319 ;  and  Winchester,  the  oldest 
of  the  so-called  nine  Public  Schools,  in  1387. 
These  schools  were  generally  connected  with 
cathedrals  or  monasteries.  T'heir  object  was 
mainly  to  train  either  for  the  priesthood  or  for 
flome  lower  service  in  the  church,  as  for  the 
choir.  Speaking  generally,  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction were  grammar  and  music.  Many  of 
these  schools  were  reorganized  at  the  Reformation, 
and  very  many  additional  ones  were  forme<l. 
The  range  of  instruction  was  considerably 
"widened,  and  most  of  them  were  free  ;  but  they 
helped  to  educate  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
community ;  and,  while  the  universities  and  a 
few  of  tlie  schools  rose  to  eminence,  most  of  thcso 
schools  were  neglected.  In  process  of  time,  too, 
the  enilowments  of  these  schools  were  greatly 
abustjcl ;  and  when  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  inrpiire  into  their  condition  (December  '2S., 
1804),  matters  were  found  in  an  exceedingly  un- 
satisfiictor}'  state.  The  commissioners  excluded 
from  their  examination  the  nine  schools  which 
had  been  already  reported  on.  The  number  of 
schools  which  came  under  their  observation,  and 
which  they  speak  of  as  endowed,  was  about 
700  ;  but  they  examined  82  other  schools  doing 
similar  work,  so  that  the  entire  number  was 
782,  in  regard  to  which  they  make  the  follow- 
ing statement:  '*  The  a^regate  net  income  from 
•endowments  of  the  gmmmar  and  other  sec- 
.ondary  schools  includeil  in  our  list  is  £  I  Do, 184. 
The  gross  income  of  the  schools  and  charitable 
'foundations,     including    grammar    schools,    is 


£336,201.  The  annual  value  of  exhibitions  to 
which  the  schools  have  a  claim,  but  which  are 
not  included  in  these  amounts,  is  at  least 
£14,264.  The  total  number  of  towns  of  more 
than  2,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census 
of  1861,  which  have  endowment  for  a  grammar 
or  other  secondary  school,  is  304.  Many  of  these 
endowments  are  now  applied  to  primary  schools 
only.  There  are  228  towns  of  that  size  without 
any  such  endowment." 

'ilie  most  singular  feature  in  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  was,  that,  in  many  places,  the  endow- 
ments had  come  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
private  property.  The  school-master  often  drew 
the  income  without  having  a  single  pupil,  and 
many  sc^hool-masters  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
fewer  scholars  they  had,  the  more  comfortable 
would  it  be  for  themselves.  We  quote  some  out 
of  the  very  numerous  examples  which  the  Report 
furnLshes :  "  At  Rosworth  (net  income  of  school 
£792  a  year),  the  headmaster  taught  three 
boarders  and  no  othere  ;  the  under-master  only 
attended  when  he  chose;  the  usher  taught  an  in- 
ferior village  school.  Thame  had  two  masters 
receiving  £300  between  them,  one  of  whom  had 
a  good  house  also.  Mr.  Fearon  found  one  boy 
in  the  school.  A  private  school  close  by  had  80 
boarders  and  40  day-scholars,  paying  higher 
than  the  grammar  school  fees.  At  Witney,  the 
head-master  crmtented  himself  with  teaching 
Greek  to  one  boy.  Reading  had  three  scholars, 
and  there  was  no  hope  of  the  school's  reviving 
under  the  then  master.  Aynhoe  had  five  schol- 
ars, the  master  having  once  had  a  flourishing 
school  at  Ranbury,  and  having  come  to  Aynhoe 
for  retirement.  North  W^al^am  (£266)  bad 
only  11  pupils,  and  *the  whole  place  wore  an 
aspect  of  decay  and  desolation,'  but  the  master 
objected  to  a  new  scheme's  being  procured.'* 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  an  executive 
commission  was  appointed  to  prepare  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  these  endowed  schools, 
and  to  see  them  carried  into  effect.  This  com- 
mission worked  with  great  vigor,  and  naturaUy 
aroused  the  opposition  of  those  who  looked  upon 
the  endowments  as  belonging  to  them  by  vested 
right.  The  present  government  listened  to 
these  comi)laints  and  introduced  an  Amended 
Endowed  Schools  Rill,  which  transferretl  the 
j)ower  of  the  commission  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. Rut  the  ixjrsonal  element  in  the 
administration  was  not  greatly  altered,  and  the 
Charity  Commissioners  are  going  on  with  the 
work  of  reformation  in  an  eai'iiest  spirit.  TTiere 
was  nmch  need  of  it.  These  schools  were  the 
only  endowed  institutions  which  the  country 
possessed  for  secondary  education.  In  consequence 
of  their  failure  to  do  this  work,  proprietary 
and  private  adventure  schools  had  arisen  m  great 
numbers.  The  private  adventure  schools  were 
for  the  most  part  boanling-schools.  They  were 
conducted  by  a  single  person  as  a  money  b[)ecu- 
lation;  and,  though  some  of  them  were  admirably 
manageii,  most  of  them  were  utterly  unfit  to 
educate.  The  Yorkshin.^  schools  have  been  de- 
scribed with  wonderful  humor  by  Dickens  in  his 
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Nicholas  NuMeby ;  but  schools  equally  bad 
existed  over  the  whole  country,  and  some  exist 
to  this  day.  The  proprietary  schools  were  estab- 
lished by  a  number  of  ^ntlemen  who  combined 
t(^ther  in  their  own  districts  to  erect,  maintain, 
and  manage  them.  They  were  much  better,  on  the 
average,  than  the  private  adventure  schools;  but 
many  glaring  defects  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
inquiry  of  the  Endowed  Schools*  Commission. 

.  These  were  the  means  which  EIngland  had  for 
her  secondary  education.  'ITiey  were  marked  by 
the  two  following  characteristics:  (1)  Whether 
endowed,  proprietary,  or  private,  they  had  no 
<x>nnectiou  with  the  state ;  the  state  did  not  con- 
trol, examine,  appoint  masters  for,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with,  or  take  the  slightest  superintend- 
ence of,  these  schools ;  (2)  '1  ney  were  to  a  large 
extant  boarding  schools.  The  boys  left  their  par- 
ents' home  at  an  early  age,  and  lived  in  houses 
where  only  boys  and  male  masters  lived ;  these 
schools  were  thus  essentially  monastic  institutions, 
and  the  public  opinion  prevalent  in  them  was 
the  opinion  upheld  by  the  majority  or  by  the 
strongest  of  the  boys.  Hence  an  inordinate  love 
of  outdoor  games  and  such  peculiar  customs  as 
that  of  fagging.  These  ^jeculiarities  still  attach 
to  the  schools.  The  state  has  interfered  with 
ihe  endowments,  and  claimed,  in  conse<|uence  of 
these,  the  right  to  settle  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies ;  but,  after  having  once  settled  this, 
the  state  will  withdraw  and  leave  the  schools 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  managers. 

.  At  the  Reformation,  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  nothing  was 
really  done  for  them  until  the  end  of  tlie  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A 
yery  common  idea  prevailed,  that  it  was  better  for 
the  working  classes  to  be  ignorant.  I'hey  would 
he  more  contented,  it  was  argued,  and  would  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  ordmary  toils,  deriving 
ample  happiness  from  these  in  their  humble 
spb^ire,  if  they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  theories  of  government, 
laws  of  trade,  and  the  movements  going  on  in  for- 
eign countries.  Knowledge  would  only  make  them 
lestless.  This  feeling  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  day,  though  it  is  not  often  that  utterance 
1^  given  to  it.  The  first  vigorous  effort  made  to 
educate  the  masses  was  due  to  the  zeal  of  Robert 
Baikes  (q.  v.),  who,  in  1780,  established  Sunday 
schools.  The  manner  of  the  commencement  of 
Uiese  is  noteworthy.  The  movement  arose  out 
of  religious  feeling ;  and  this  has  characterized 
l^^ngUsh  education  in  an  eminent  degree.  In 
other  countries,  education  has  gradually  become 
jk  subject  of  interest  to  all,  and  governments, 
especially,  have  deemed  their  interference  essen- 
tial. In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  effort 
to  educate  has  mainly  arisen  with  the  churches, 
and  the  state  has,  even  to  this  day,  obtained 
only  a  subordinate  position  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  The  entire  history  of  the 
question  will  bring  out  this  curious  aspect  of 
Knglish  education.  It  is  certainly  brought  out 
prominently  in  the  next  stage.  Lancaster  (q.v.), 
^ jnan  pi  strong  impulse  and  generous  heart,  was 


eager  to  educate  the  masses.  He  made  the  ex- 
periment,  and  was  well  supported  in  it  b^  the 
community ;  but  his  success  soon  awoke  suspicion. 
Lancaster  was  a  Quaker,  and  solved  the  religious 
difficulty  by  confining  his  religious  instructions 
to  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Some  saw  in  this 
a  secret  plot  to  undennine  the  Church  of  EIng- 
land;  and  an  effort,  they  felt,  must  be  made  to 
repel  this  insidioiis  attack.  Lancaster  had  gained 
distinction  by  the  adoption  of  the  monitorial 
system.  Another  educationist.  Dr.  Bell  (q.v.), 
laid  claim  to  having  practiced  this  system  before 
Lancaster,  and  a  furious  dispute  arose  on  that ;, 
question,  but  sides  were  formed  according  to  . 
cnurches.  Dr.  Bell  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  those  who  were  afraid  ^ 
for  the  safety  of  that  church  naturally  looked  to  . 
liim  to  organize^  an  education  which  sliould  effect- 
ually oppose  the  lAnciisterian  movement.  Out  of , 
this  antagonism  arose  two  societies, — the  one,  the 
British  and  Fortign  Society,  in  1808  ;  the  other, 
the  National  Society,  in  1811.  1'he  National 
Society  was  formed  to  establish  schools  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  Churph  of  Kneland  should 
be  taught,  and  over  which  the  church  should  ex- 
ercise control.  The  British  and  Foreign  Society 
followed  Lancaster *s  system  of  teaching  religion 
from  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only.  '1  hese  two 
societies  proved  themselves  active  in  the  work 
which  they  undertook,  and  schools  arose  in  all 
parts  of  the  land.  But  they  were  utterly  unable 
to  cope  with  the  terrible  destitution  that  pre- 
vailed, and  the  number  of  neglected  and  unedu- 
cated children  was  enormous.  The  religious  dif- 
ficulty, however,  always  intervened  to  prevent 
legislation.  The  House  of  Commons  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  that  it  passed  Mr.  Whitbread  s  Parochiai 
Schools  BUI  in  1807;  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  none  was  more  earn- 
est in  his  opposition  than  the  Archbishop  of 
C^anterbiiry.  Brougham  was  the  next  states- 
man that  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  question. 
He  made  two  distinct  efforts,  one  in  18i6,  and 
one  in  1820.  Brougham's  ideas  were  compre- 
hensive. He  wished  to  see  a  national  system  of 
education,  embracing  the  universities  at  the  one 
end,  and  at  the  other,  parochial  schools  which 
should  furnish  an  elementary  education  fit  for 
the  humblest  of  the  people.  But,  though  he 
labored  with  uim?mitting  toil  and  with  great 
ability.  Parliament  did  nothing.  Meantime,  out- 
side of  Parliament,  there  was  considerable  agita- 
tion in  regard  to  the  subject,  mainly  under  the 
leadership  of  Brougham.  Infant  schools  w«e 
establislied.  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  ordered  the  circle  of  Readers. 
The  Central  Society  devoted  its  energies  to  the 
circulation  of  sound  opinions  on  education,  and 
gave  information  as  to  the  progress  and  methods 
of  education  in  foreign  countries.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1833,  that  Parliament  was  in- 
duced to  do  any  thing  for  education,  when  a  grant 
of  £20,000  was  voted  for  distribution  between 
the  National  Society  and  the  Britisli  and  Foreign 
Society,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  school  buiW-, 
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iiiM.  During  this  period,  and  for  some  tinie 
sttDBequent  to  it,  various  inquiries  were  made 
into  the  educational  condition  of  the  laboring 
dnsBes,  and  the  results  were  found  to  be  unsatis^ 
faetory  in  the  highest  degree,  llie  results  of 
tkn  inquiry  carried  on  by  the  committee  of  edu- 
cation of  1838  werearj  follows  :  (1)  That  the  kind 
of  education  given  to  the  children  of  the  working 
c^HMS  was  lamentably  deficient;  (2)  That  it  ex- 
tended, bad  as  it  was,  to  but  a  small  proportion 
of  those  who  ought  to  receive  it;  (3)  That, 
wMiout  some  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts 
OB  the  part  of  the  government,  the  greatest 
etfls  to  all  classes  might  follow  from  this  neglect. 
Hie  time  was  ripe  for  further  progress;  and, 
aaoordingly,  in  1839,  the  liberal  government 
atppointed  an  educational  committee  of  the 
rrifj  Council;  and  the  IIouso  of  Commons 
veted  a  sum  of  £30,000,  to  be  distributed  by 
tkis  committee.  With  this  sum,  little  could  be 
done;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  was  something 
like  a  government  department  for  education. 
Tie  best  thiiur  the  committee  did  was  to  appoint 
Mr.  James  Kay,  afterwards  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  to  be  their  secretary,  lie  was 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  peculiar  position. 
The  committee  arranged  a  system  of  inspection; 
and  if  nothing  more  was  done,  at  least  the  true 
state  of  matters  was  ascertained.  The  committee 
aiao  attempted  to  found  a  training  college  for 
teachers,  but  they  were  baffled  in  this  effort  by 
ihe  religious  difficulty.  Hir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth 
rBBolvea  to  set  up  such  an  institution  without 
the  aid  of  govcniment,  and  he  8uccee<led.  The 
various  rcugious  bodies  followed  his  example  ; 
and,  "within  six  years,  fifteen  training  schools 
"Were  founded."  The  result  is,  that,  up  to  this 
day,  all  the  training  schools  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  churches ;  but  one  body,  the  Inde- 
pendents, took  no  distinct  part  in  the  work  of 
education,  except  in  foundmg  and  maintaining  a 
training  school  tor  teachers;  namely,  Homerton 
Oollege.  In  184G,  the  Committee  of  (^ouncil 
made  a  still  greater  advance.  A  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  inspection,  with  grants,  was  established, 
much  encouragement  was  given  to  pupil-teach- 
ers, and  the  profession  of  teacher  rose  in  public 
estimation.  But  each  year,  under  this  system, 
the  grants  increased.  They  amounted,  in  1846, 
to  £100,000;  in  1859,  they  had  increased  to 
j£836,920 ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  limit  to 
this  increase.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was 
acain  appointed.  Investigations  of  a  most 
thorough  nature  were  prosecuted,  and  the  rejwrt 
was  presented  in  six  volumes.  Mr.  Lowe  was 
at  this  time  vice-pi-esident  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  and  was  resolved  to  be 
economical,  llie  plan  which  suggested  itself  to 
him  as  the  most  likely  to  serve  the  purpose,  was 
one  which  he  had  seen  employeil  on  the  convicts 
in  Australia.  The  grants  hiul  been  given  to 
schools,  before  this  time,  on  account  of  general 
efficiency.  The  in8i)ect^)r  rejx)rte(l  on  the  entire 
luppearance  of  the  school;  note  was  taken  of  the 
(fiscipline,  and  of  the  success  of  the  pupils  in  all 
departments ;  but  especial  praise  was  given  when 


a  school  seemed  to  be  imparting  a  good  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training.  Mr.  Lowe  thought 
tliat  government  should  pay  only  for  teaching 
the  three  K's;  and  the  plan  he  proposed  was  to 
devise  various  standards  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  to  suit  the  progress  which  scholars 
mi^ht  be  supposed  to  make  in  one  year,  and  to 
assign  a  money  value  for  each  of  these  subjects, 
paying  to  the  managers  of  the  school  a  sum 
of  money  according  to  the  number  of  passes 
which  the  pupils  had  gained  in  the  examination. 
This  plan  was  followed  by  evil  consequences. 
The  higher  branches  were  neglected,  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  was  lowered,  and  the  instruo- 
tion  became  mechanical,  and  passed  into  mere 
cram  for  the  purpose  of  the  passes.  The  one 
good  feature  in  the  plan  was  individual  ezami- 
nation — a  feature  which  had  existed  to  some  ex- 
tent before,  and  could  well  exist,  if  the  plan  were 
given  up.  The  essential  peculiarities  of  this 
plan  still  exist,  but  the  details  have  been  modi- 
fied. Every  year  sees  changes  in  the  Code,  the 
name  given  to  the  document  which  contains  the 
regulations  in  reganl  to  the  standards  and  the 
i)asses.  The  higher  subjects  have  received  rec- 
ognition, and  various  other  improvements  have 
been  introduced;  but  the  cwle  method  must  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  religious  difficulty  bare 
the  way  to  a  completely  national  system.  An 
effort  in  the  direction  of  a  national  system  was 
made  by  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  bill  of  1870.  ITiis 
act  contains  provisions  by  which  local  school 
boards  niay  be  established,  rates  may  be  imposed, 
and  compulsory  clauses  enacted.  It  prescribes 
that  the  religious  instruction  shall  take  place  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  school  day,  and  that 
no  catechism  or  religious  text-book  shall  be  used. 
It  was  thus  only  a  half  measure.  The  granta 
were  continued  to  the  denominational  schools. 
'ITio  establishment  of  school  boards,  the  imposi- 
tion of  rates,  the  employment  of  compulsion, 
and  the  teaching  of  rt^ligion,  were  aU  to  be 
settled  by  the  special  locidities.  Many  localitiea 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  powers  thus  granted 
them,  and  some,  such  as  the  London  school 
iKjai-d,  have  done  incalculable  good ;  but  there 
has  been  considerable  rivalry  between  the  school 
l)oards  and  the  churches,  and  much  display  of 
bitter  religious  animosity. 

The  eltnneyUari/  education  act  oi  1873  was  de- 
signed to  supplement,  by  some  essential  provi- 
sions, that  01  1870;  but  more  important  changea 
have  been  introduced  by  that  of  1876.  The  com- 
pulsory attendance  provisions  are  strengthened^ 
the  law  declaring  that  **  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to  re- 
ceive an  efficient  elementary  education* ;  and, 
not  only,  as  in  the  pi-evious  act,  are  the  school 
boards  vested  with  the  power  to  make  comptd- 
sort/  htz-lfurs,  but  j)rovision  is  made  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  authority  by  means  of  school- 
attendance  committees,  to  be  appointed,  in  a 
l)orough,  by  the  town  council,  and,  in  a  parish, 
by  the  guardians.  The  act  of  1876  also  providea 
for  the  establishment  of  fiai/  industrial  schools^ 
in  which  elementary  education,  combined  with 
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industrial  training  may  be  carried  on,  the  pupils 
being  supplied  with  one  or  more  meals  each  day. 
This  is  designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
education  of  a  lai^  class  of  neglected  children 
whom  the  previous  provisions  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching.  A  new  Code  of  Regulations  lias  been 
issued  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  re- 
turns relating  to  the  elementary  schools  of  l^ng* 
land  and  Wales  (including  those  of  the  Isle  of 
Man),  gives  a  view  of  the  progress  of  education 
between  the  years  1864  and  1874. 


Number  of 
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Average number  of 
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schoob 

dren  that  can  be 

children  in  attend- 

inspected 

accommodated 

ance 

IW» 

7,134 

1,510,721 

919,922 

1»T 

7.601 

1.606.409 

978,832 

1868 

8,051 

1,724,569 

1,060.082 

1869 

8.59'i 

1,888,416 

1.153,572 

1870 

8,986 

1,950,641 

1.265,083 

1871 

9.5Q1 

2.092.984 

1,345.802 

1872 

10,751 

2,397,745 

1,445.326 

1873 

11.951 

2.665.467 

1,570,741 

1874 

13,243 

2.982,981 

1,774,143 

Eiementarif  EklucatUm, — K<Uional  System, — 
Appropriations  are  annually  made  by  parliament 
for '^ public  education  in  England  and  Wales'; 
and  the  grants  thus  made  are  administered 
by  the  Pxlucation  Department,  which  consists  of 
the  liords  of  the  C-ommittoe  oil  the  Privy  (coun- 
cil on  Education.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  not 
to  make  full  provision  for  the  support  of  schools, 
but  to  aid  local  exertion,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  maintain  (1)  elementary  schools,  and 

(2)  training  colleges  for  teachers.  Public  element- 
ary schools  must  be  conducted  according  to  tlio 
following  legal  regulations:  (1)  No  religious  ob- 
servances, or  attendance  at  any  church  or  Sunday- 
sdiool,  must  be  imposed  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  the  school ;  (2)  Religious  observances, 
and  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  must  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the 
school  session,  and  must  not  be  compulsory ; 

(3)  The  school  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
visits  of  the  government  inspectors :  but  the  lat- 
ter are  not  permitted  to  take  any  cognizance  of 
rdigioua  instruction.    Unless  the  school  is  con- 
ducted according  to  the  legal  provisions,  it  can- 
not obtain  any  portion  of  the  parliamentary 
grant;  and  no  grant  is  paid  to  any  school,  except 
on  a  report  of  an  inspector.    These  inspectors 
are  appointed  by  the  (^rown,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  education  department.  In  order  to 
obtain  participation  in  the  grant,  the  school 
must  be  placed  on  the  list  for  inspection,  after 
application  to  the  Department  by  the  school 
board  or  other  managers.    The  school  premises 
are  required  to  be  "healthy,  well-lighted,  warmed, 
drain^,  and  ventilated,  properly  furnished,  sup- 
plied with  suitable  offices,  and  to  contain,  in  the 
principal  school  room,  and  class  rooms,  at  least 
80  cubical  feet  of  internal  space,  and  8  square 
feet  of  area,  for  each  child  in  average  attendance.'* 
The  principal  teacher  must  be  certificated.    If, 
on  tbe  inspector's  report  of  any  school,  there  ap- 
peare  to  be  any  serious  objection,  the  grant  may 
be  withheld ;  but  a  second  inspection,  by  another 


inspector,  is  always  made.  There  must  be  not 
less  than  400  morning  and  afternoon  sessiona 
of  the  school  during  the  year.  The  grant  ia 
based  on  the  average  attendance  and  the  proficien- 
cy of  the  pupils  in  certain  branches,  that  is^ 
so  much  (4  s.)  for  each  pupil  in  attendance,  and 
so  much  tor  each  pass  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  history,  etc.  W  hether 
the  m^e  of  examination  shall  be  oral  or  writ- 
ten, is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspector. 
The  girls  must  be  taught  "plain  needle-work  and 
cutting  out"  as  a  regular  branch  in  the  dav 
schools ;  and  to  show  the  proficiency  acquireo, 
specimens  must  be  worked  on  the  day  of  the  in- 
spection. The  evening  schools  must  hold  at  least 
45  sessions  during  the  year,  and  are  similarly 
inspected  and  paid  for.  Attendances  must  not 
be  reckoned  for  any  pupil  in  a  day  school,  under 
3  years  of  age  or  above  18  ;  or,  in  an  evening 
ficbool,  under  12  or  above  21.  1  he  stan(htrd9 
are  six  (from  I.,  the  lowest,  to  VI.,  the  highest), 
and  minutely  prescribe  the  degrees  of  proficien- 
cy to  be  attained  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, gramma^,  geography,  and  English  history. 
Reductions  are  made  in  tbe  grants  for  various 
reasons,  including  an  unfavorable  report  of  the 
inspector,  or  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupil-fe(tcherit^  who  are  prescribed  as  follows: 
for  the  first  60  pupils,  none  ;  for  any  number 
between  61  and  100,  inclusive,  one;  between 
101  and  140,  two,  etc.  1  he  recognize<i  classea 
of  teachers  are  three  :  (1 )  certificated  teachers ; 
(2)  pupil-teachers  ;  (3)  assistant  teachers.  Or- 
tificates  are  obtained  on  examination,  which  i» 
open  to  (1)  students  who  have  resided  for  at 
least  one  year  in  training  colleges  under  inspec- 
tion, or  (2)  candidates  who  are  upward  of  21 
years  of  age,  and  have  either  completed  satis- 
factorily an  engagement  as  pupil-teacher,  ob- 
tained a  favorable  report  from  an  inspector,  or 
served  as  assistants,  for  at  least  six  months,  in 
schools  under  certificated  teachers.  These  examr 
inations  are  held,  in  December  of  each  year,  at 
the  several  training  colleges  under  inspection, 
and  *^  at  such  centers  as  may  be  necessary";  and 
the  list  of  successful  candidates  is  published. 
Each  certificate  records  the  relative  proficiency 
of  the  candidate  receiving  it.  Candidates  musty 
after  examination,  serve  as  teachers  under  pro- 
bation, before  receiving  certificates.  The  certifi- 
cates are  of  three  classes ;  and  no  certificate 
above  the  second  class  is  originally  issued ;  the 
third  (lowest)  includes  special  certificates  for 
teachers  of  infant  classes.  Good  service  alone 
entitles  any  teacher  to  a  certificate  of  the  first 
class.  Those  of  the  second  class  remain  in  force 
ten  years.  Pupil-teachers  are  boys  or  girls  em- 
ployed to  serve  in  a  school,  under  certificated 
teachers.  They  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  age ; 
and  not  more  than  four  must  be  engaged  lor 
every  certificated  teacher.  At  the  close  of  their 
engagement,  these  pupil-teachers  may  become 
assistants,  or  they  may  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion into  a  training  college,  or  be  provisionally 
certificated  for  immediate  service  in  small  schools. 
—  A  training  college  includes  both  a  "  college 
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for  boarding,  lodging,  and  instructing  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher  in  elementary  schools/' 
und  a  "  practicing  school,  in  which  candidates 
may  learn  the  exercise  of  their  profession*'.  An- 
nual grants  are  made  to  these  institutions  on  the 
flame  conditions  as  to  public  elementary  schools. 
Each  college  is  entitled  to  £100  for  every  master, 
and  £70  for  every  mistress,  who,  after  two  years' 
training,  completes  the  prescribed  period  of  pro- 
bation, and  becomes  qualified  to  receive  a  teach- 
er's certificate,  or  who  nas  completed  a  like  period 
of  good  service  as  an  elementary  teacher  m  the 
*nny,  royal  navy,  or  in  the  poor-law  schools,  cer- 
tified industrial  schools,  or  certified  reformatories. 
'Examinations  for  admission  are  held  annually, 
and  are  open,  without  restriction  by  the  educa- 
tion department,  to  pupil-teachers,  and  others 
"who  intend  bond  fide  to  adopt  and  follow  the 
■profession  of  teacher  in  elementary  schools.  All 
t:andidatcs,  before  admission,  must  be  passetl  by 
the  medical  officer  of  the  college,  who  must  cer- 
tify that  they  are  in  good  health  and  free  from 
prions  boilily  defect  or  deformity.  If  candidates 
•are  admitte<l  in  violation  of  the  rules,  the  edu- 
-cation  dei)artment  refuses  to  grant  them  certifi- 
cates.— Pensions  are  granted  to  teachers  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  maximum  number  and  value 
receivable  at  one  time,  in  England  and  Scotland 
'together,  being  270,  as  follows  :  20  of  £30  each; 
100  of  £25  each;  and  150  of  £20  each;  all  of 
'which,  with  special  gratuities  and  donations, 
amount  to  £6,500. 

Bjsides  the  schools  that  receive  grants  of 
"public  money,  according  to  the  Code,  there  are 
schools  that  are  inspected,  but  receive  no  grant, 
and  private  schools,  the  latter,  however,  rapidly 
diminishing  in  number.  I'he  school  boards,  con- 
iBtituted  under  the  act  of  1870,  consist  of  not 
less  than  5  nor  more  than  15  members,  elected, 
In  the  boroughs,  by  the  persons  on  the  burgess 
toll;  in  a  parish,  by  the  rate-payers,  except  in  the 
metropohs.  Every  voter  may  give  all  liis  votes 
to  one  candidate,  or  distribute  them  among  the 
<»ndidate8  as  he  thinks  fit.  Boroughs  and  par- 
ishes may  be  united  by  the  education  depart- 
ment so  as  to  form  a  united  school-distn'cl.  The 
Isocieties  which  have  the  charge  of  the  in8i)ected 
schools,  besides  the  school  boards,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  (1)  The  British  and  Foreign  School 
"Society,  supported  by  Christians  of  all  denonii- 
%iations ;  (2)  The  National  Society  for  the  edu- 
t^tion  of  the  ix)or  in  the  tt^nets  and  observ- 
ances of  the  established  church ;  (3)  Diocesan 
•Boards  of  l']<Uu^tion  which,  in  connection 
■with  special  dioceses,  look  after  the  education 
tiven  ill  churtrh  schools ;  (4)  The  Church  of 
England  F^lucation  Society,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  party,  which  gives  aid  to 
schools,  but  does  not  establish  any;  (5)  The  Com- 
tnittee  appointed  by  the  Roman  Cathohcs  to 
Vatch  over  the  education  of  the  poor ;  (6)  The 
General  T'ommittee  on  Education,  appointed  by 
the  Wcsleyans.  for  the  first  time,  in  1H40.  There 
ire  oth(?r  8<x.'ieties  of  less  note,  such  as  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Society ,  the  Ix)iu Ion  Rtigged  School 
Union,   the  London  Committee  of  the  British 


Jews,  and  the  Voluntary  Society.  The  educar 
tion  furnished  by  the  school-board  schools  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best,  the  reports  showing,  on  toe 
whole,  a  larger  percentage  of  passes  in  the 
standards.  The  teachers  of  the  board  schools 
are  better  paid,  and  of  superior  efficiency.  The 
income  of  all  the  schools,  except  the  board 
schools,  arises  from  the  following  sources: 
(1)  voluntary  subscriptions ;  (2)  fees ;  (3)  govern- 
ment  grants  according  to  the  CWe.  In  the  board 
schools,  instead  of  the  voluntary  subscriptions, 
there  is  the  rate.  Fees  and  government  grants 
are  common  to  all. — There  are  also  schools  for 
special  classes:  (1)  Ragged  Schools,  (2)  Indus- 
trial Schools,  (3)  Reformatories.  Ragged  schools 
are  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  consist,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  neg- 
lected, but  not  criminal  children.  I'he  industrial 
schools  give  both  intellectual  and  moral  training 
and  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts.  These 
schools  are  subsidized  by  the  government.  Be- 
fonnatories  are  largely  supi)orted  by  the  govern- 
ment, being  intendetl  for  juvenile  ofifenders.  There 
are  also  schools  connected  with  work-houses, 
schools  for  the  children  of  soldiers,  and  training 
ships,  in  which  boys  are  trained  for  marine  ser- 
vice.— Special  notice  should  also  be  token  of  the 
Science  and  Art  De[)artment,  which,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  late  Prince  Albert,  has 
done  so  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  science 
and  art  over  the  country.  Art  schools  have  been 
established  in  various  cities,  and  prizes  offered 
and  awarded.  Examinations  in  science  may  be 
held  in  any  town  in  which  a  committee  can  be 
formed ;  certificates  are  granted  to  those  who 
pass,  and  the  teacher  receives  a  sum  of  money 
for  each  pupil  that  passes. 

Educational  Statistics, — The  following  statis- 
tics, for  the  year  1875,  show  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  national  elementary  instruction: 

Expenditure  from  Education  Grants. 

(Tabub  A; — Clauified  according  to  Object  of  GrcaU, 

1.  In  annual  grants  to    elementary  £        b.    d. 
schoolfl  under  the  new  code,  viz.: 

For  day  gcholars 1,074,411    1  S 

For  evening  scholars 18,967  17  6 

2.  Grants  to  school  boardtt 317  10  11 

3.  Toward  the  building  and  furnish- 
ing of  school  premises 34,491  13  2 

4.  In  grants  to  training  collcjros 94,376  19      4 

T).  Unexpired  pensions 438  15      0 

(>.  Administration: —    £       s.    d. 

For  inspection..  70,527  18    10) 
For  ofhcAi  and                         > 
contingencies.  10,01 3  11      7)       120,141  10      6 
7.  Organization  of  districts,  etc 7,601  11    11 

Total 1,356,746  19      6 

((Table  B)  —ClastiJUd  according  to  Denomination. 
On  Schools  connected  with  Church  £       a.    d. 

of  England 822,665    9    6 

On    British,    Wesleyan,    and    other 

Schools 235,887     6    6 

On  Roman  Catholic  Schools 73,881  19    5 

On  Board  Schools 90,231  10  10 

On  Parochial  Union  Schools 120    0    0 

Administration  (as  in  Table  A) 126,141  10    6 

Organization  of  districts,  etc 7,601  11  11 

Crants  to  School  Boards 317  10  11 

Total ;. . .  1,356,746  19    6 
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.  The  number  of  certificated  male  teachers  in 
the  schools  receiving  grants  was  10,221 ;  of  fe- 
male certificated  teachers,  11,731 ;  of  male  as- 
sistant  teachers,  872 ;  of  female  assistant  teach- 
ers, 1,549 ;  of  male  pupil-teachers,  10,886;  and 
of  female  pupil-teachers,  18,466.  The  number 
of  schools  actuaUy  inspected  during  the  year 
ending  August  31.,  1875,  and  the  number  of 
pupils,  according  tx>  the  denominations  that  edu- 
cate, are  given  in  the  following  tables. 

KUMBEB  OF  SCHOOLS. 


DENOMINATIONS 

Day 

Schk 

Night 
Schls. 

Total 

fichools  connected  with  National 

.  Society  or  Church  of  England . . 

British    Wesley  an    and       other 

schools  not  connected  with  the 

Church  of  England 

9,449 

2,034 

698 

1,136 

17 

52 
4 

9,466 
2,086 

Soman  Catholic  Schools 

598 

6chool-Board  Schools 

1.140 

Total 

13,217 

73 

13,290 

lOJMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 


t .                                                       ■== 

Day  Schools 

DENOMINAITONS 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Schools   connected  with  Na- 
tional Society  or  Church  of 
Enffland 

643,971 

190,802 

53,074 

128.636 

531,318 

137,378 
53.352 
98,649 

1,175,289 

Brit.  Wesl.  and  other  Schools 
not    connected     with    the 
Church  of  England. 

Boman  Catholic  Schools 

School-Board  Schools 

328.180 
106.426 
227,285 

Total 

1.016,483 

820.697 

1,837,180 

Night  Schools 


School!  connected  with  Na- 
tional Society  or  Church  of 
England. 

Brit.  Weal,  and  other  Schools 
not  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England 

Boman  Catholic  Schools 

School-Board  Schools 


Total, 


Males 


23,418 


10,207 
1.737 
3,235 


38,597 


Females     Total 


6.081 


2,707 

1.136 

861 


9,785 


28.499 


12.914 
2,873 
4,096 


48,382 


The  pupils  on  the  school  registers  were  diyided 
in  regard  to  age  as  follows : 


AGE 

No.  of  scholars 

Per  cent 

Under  8 

years . . 

19,868 
111,409 

0.70 

Between 

3  and 

4 

years.... 

4.06 

4 

6 

<t 

232.630 

8.48 

6 

6 

<« 

297.134 

10.83 

6 

7 

t< 

823,464 

11.79 

7 

8 

** 

320,442 

11.68 

8 

9 

•« 

324,901 

11.74 

9 

10 

« 

315,496 

11.49 

10 

11 

«i 

292,724 

10.67 

11 

12 

.« 

242.042 

8.82 

12 

13 

«< 

172,449 

6.28 

13 

14 

<< 

65,307 

2.88 

Over  14 : 

rears. . . 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

26,944 

0.98 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
pupils  on  the  school  registers,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  for  whom  accomraodation  is  provided 
at  80  cubic  feet  of  internal  space,  and  8  square 
feet  of  area  per  pupil : 


DENOMINATIONS 

Scholars  on 

the  school 

registers 

Scholars 

that  may  be 

iccommodatcd 

Schools  connected  with  Na- 
tional Society  or  Church 
of  Fjipi&nd ,,....     . 

1.735,895 

492.588 
163.850 
351,967 

2.011,434 

671.682 
189.236 
387.227 

British  Wesleyan  and  other 
schools     not     connected 
with  Church  of  England. 

Boman  Catholic  Schools... 

flchool-Board  Schools 

Total 

2,744,300 

3,159.479 

Of  the  pupils,  G4  per  cent  attended  the  Na- 
tional Society  schools ;  18  per  cent,  the  British 
Vesleyan  schools;  5.5  per  cent,  Roman  Catholic 
•chools;  and,  12.5  ]>er  cent,  the  Board  schools. 


London  School  Board. — Of  all  the  school 
boards  created  by  the  act  of  1870,  that  of  the 
metropolis  had  the  heaviest  task  imposed  upon 
it;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  accomplished  the 
greatest  results.  The  first  board  (elected  Nov. 
29.,  1870)  contained  many  eminent  members, 
among  them  Prof.  Huxley,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Garret-Anderson.  The  h?chool-Board  district 
embraces  a  population  of  3,400,000,  out  of 
4,200,000  people  inhabiting  what  is  now  called 
Greater  London,  which  covers  698  square  miles. 
The  number  of  school  districts  is  10,  which  are 
represented  in  the  board  by  49  members,  elected 
by  ballot.  The  population  of  London,  in  1871, 
was  3,265,005,  of  whom  681,107  were  children 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  13;  and  of  these,  it 
was  estimated  that  more  than  200,000  needed 
school  provision.  Up  to  November,  1875,  the 
number  of  new  schools  opened  by  the  board  was 
102,  and  33  were  in  course  of  erection.  There 
were,  at  that  time,  under  the  control  of  the 
board,  199  school-houses,  in  436  departments, 
containing  112,901  pupils.  The  school-houses 
have  been  erected  with  great  care,  and  upon  the 
most  approved  principles  of  school  architecture, 
j^ee  RoDson's  School  ArchUecture,  1875,  and  R. 
T.  Smith's  School  Buildings  and  Fittings,  1875.) 
*'  The  result  of  the  School  Board  action,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  "has 
been  to  add  over  60,000  children  now  (1875)  in 
attendance  at  the  board  schools,  and  about 
45,000,  to  the  denominational  schools." 

Teachers'  Associations.  —  The  teachers  of 
England  have  formed  various  associations  at  dif- 
ferent times,  of  which  the  most  effective  is  the 
College  of  Preceptors  (see  Preceptors,  Col- 
lege of),  which  holds  meetings  and  examinations, 
gives  diplomas,  and  more  recently,  has  instituted 
a  professorship  of  education.  Since  1870,  the 
elementary  teachers  have  formed  an  association 
Called  the  National  Union  of  Elementaiy 
Teachers,  which  is  increasing  in  influence. 

Secondary  Education, — The  schools  for  second- 
ary education  in  England  comprise  the  great 
endowed  or  foundation  schools,  including  the 
nine  so-called  public  schools ;  the  propnetary 
schools ;  and  the  Ladies'  Colleges. 

The  public  schools,  or  colleges,  nine  in  num- 
ber, are  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  St. 
Paul's  School,  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Char- 
terhouse^ Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury.    In 
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1861.  the  government  appointed  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  revenues  and  management 
of  these  schools ;  and  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
were  published  in  four  volumes  (1864) ;  and,  in 
1868,  a  Public  Schools  Act  was  passed,  giving 
the  commission  power  to  frame  statutes  and 
regulations  for  these  schools.  Iliey  were  accord- 
ingly remodeled,  upon  a  new  and  uniform  plan. 
The  chief  features  are  here  presented. — (1)  Mati' 
(xgement. — Before  the  appomtment  of  the  com- 
mission, bodies  Quito  different  in  character  were 
the  managers,  'rhus,  at  Eton,  the  managers  were 
the  provost  and  fellows  of  the  college  ;  at  Win- 
chester, the  warden  and  fellows  ;  but  the  head- 
master had  nearly  absolute  control.  The  Court 
of  Assistants  to  the  Mercers'  (.^ompany  were  the 
gjovemors  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  the  Court  of  As- 
sistantB  to  the  Merchant  Taylors,  of  the  school 
of  that  name.  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury 
were  governed  bv  trustees.  The  new  statutes  of 
the  commission  have  established  something  like 
a  system  in  the  mode  of  electing  the  various 
governing  bodies,  without  entirely  removing  the 
peculiarities  of  each  school.  Thus,  the  govern- 
mg  body  of  Kton  is  now  composed  of  (I)  the 

{)rovo8t  of  Kton,  (2)  the  provost  of  King's  Col- 
ege,  Cambridge,  (3)  one  member  to  be  elected 
by  the  helxlomadal  council  of  Oxford  University, 
(4)  one,  by  the  council  of  the  senate  of  (^am- 
Dridge,  (5)  one,  by  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society.  (6)  one  to  be  nominated  by  the  liOnl 
Chief  Justice,  (7)  one  to  be  elected  by  the  head, 
lower,  and  assistant  masters,  (8)  not  less  than 
two,  nor  more  than  four,  to  be  elected  by  the 
governing  body  itself.  The  governing  bodies  of 
the  other  schools  are  constituted  in  a  similar 
manner,  having  regard  to  the  peculiarities 
of  each  locality.  These  managers  nave  entire 
control  over  the  endowments,  make  regula- 
tions in  reganl  to  the  buUdings.  and  elect  and 
dismiss  the  head-master.  They  are  subject  to 
no  supervision  except  that  of  the  Visitor,  who 
is  always  a  person  of  great  eminence.  — 
(2)  Teachers. — T'he  head-master  appoints  all  the 
masters  and  other  persons  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  school,  and  all  hold  their  positions  during 
his  pleasure.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  dis- 
missal by  the  head-master  has,  however,  given  rise 
to  several  disturbances.  The  masters,  in  these 
schools,  occupy  a  peculiar  position.  They  are 
keepers  of  boanling-houses,  as  well  as  teachers  ; 
and  their  incomes  are  mainly  derived  from  the 
former.  The  exjK'nses  at  the  various  schools  dif- 
fer.   Those  at  Harrow  are  given  as  a  specimen: 

Public  tuition  ami  school  charges  (per  annum). 
£28,  10  8. ;  private  tuition  (per  annum).  £15  ;  board, 
wEHhing,  etc.,  at  head-master's  boarding-houRe  (per 
annum),  £GK ;  entrance  fee«,  £12.  The  other  board- 
ing-houses are  divided  into  two  claRsea,— tor<7e  }um»'», 
in  which  the  annual  charge  for  board  etc.  is  £'J0,  and 
smdU  hoiutes,  in  which  are  received  private  boarders 
at  an  annual  charge  of  £}%'>. 

(3)  Tnatructirm. — Classical  instruction  has  al- 
ways been  the  prominent  feature  of  these  schcwls. 
Other  branches,  such  as  mathematics,  geography, 
history,  and  modern  languages  were  formerly 
more  or  less  neglected,    liie  methods  of  teach- 


ing were  bad.  The  tone  of  feeling  prevalent 
discountenanced  study.  I'he  boy  who  wished 
to  gaui  the  resi)ect  of  his  fellows,  was  compelled 
to  distinguish  himself  in  the  cricket  field,  or  in 
other  athletic  8]X)rt8.  If  he  failed  in  these, 
success  in  study  brought  him  into  contempt, 
instead  of  respect.  The  Public  Schoola 
Act  has  introduced  great  changes,  and  an  ap- 
proach to  a  uniform  system.  The  following 
subjects  are  prescribed  by  the  statutes  for  Eton: 
religion,  classics,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, history,  geography,  and  English;  French, 
for  boys  who  have  attained  the  middle  division 
(^  Qie  fifth  fornix  but  German  or  Italian  may  be 
taken  instead;  natural  science,  for  all  after  en- 
tering the  middle  division  of  Ote  fifth  form, 
and  for  every  boy  in  the  school  whose  parents 
desire  it.  After  a  boy  has  come  within  the /r8< 
//Mn^rer/,  facilities  are  afforded  him  for  pursuing 
special  branches. — The  age  of  admission  is  not 
exactly  the  same  at  all  the  schools ;  but,  on  the 
average,  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  is  admitted 
below  1 0  years  or  above  1 5  ;  and  no  one  is  al- 
loweil  to  remain  beyond  the  age  of  19.  A  pre- 
liminary examination  is  required.  The  number 
of  classes,  or  forms,  varies  in  the  different 
schools.  Jlach  school  is  divided  into  two  parts, — 
an  upper  and  a  lower  school.  I'he  upiHjr  school 
of  Eton  is  thus  divided,  the  Sixth  class  being 
the  highest:  (I)  Fourth,  consisting  of  (1)  Loicer 
Bemove,  (2)  Middle  Remove,  and  (3)  Upper 
lif^nore;  (11)  Remove,  coi\si»t'mg  of  (1)  Lvper 
Remove,  and  (2)  jA)irer  Remove;  (III)  FftJh 
consisting  of  (1)  lAiirei*  Division,  (2)  Middle 
Jh'visioti,  and  (3)  Cppei'  Division  (the  lower 
and  middle  divisions  being  each  subdivided  into 
a  lower  and  upi)er  remove) ;  (IV)  Sixt)i, 

Before  the  conmiission  sat,  there  was  a  great 
diversity  in  the  numlx^rs  allowable  in  a  division. 
At  present,  the  statutes  strictly  limit  this.  In 
Eton,  there  must  be  not  less  than  one  classical 
master  to  every  100  boys  in  the  school.  In 
Rugby,  there  is  to  be  at  least  one  master  for 
every  20  boys,  including  the  head-master,  and  no 
class  of  boys  under  instruction,  except  the 
sixth  form,  must  exceed  32  in  number,  with- 
out permission  of  the  governing  body.  — 
Annual  examinations  of  tliese  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  examiners  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ing boilics.  In  all  these  schools,  the  pupils  are 
divided  into  two  classes,— /b«//(/f//io/<«\s  and 
nonfouyiddtioners.  The  former,  as  the  name 
implies,  in  some  schools,  receive  their  education 
gratuitously;  in  others,  both  their  education  and 
maintenance.  Often,  they  have  to  gain  admission 
to  a  foundation  by  a  competitive  examination. 
The  others  are  boanlcd  with  the  master,  and 
sometimes,  as  at  Harrow  and  Rugby,  they  re- 
side with  their  parents.  In  the  masters'  houses, 
the  masters  act  as  tutors.  Fagyi^ig  (q.  v.)  is  & 
custom  pec'uliar  to  these  schools  ;  but  the  right 
to  fncf  belongs,  in  most  schools,  to  only  a  small 
number  of  seniors.  At  present,  this  custom  is^ 
not  wholly  condenrntnl.  Indeed,  the  commission, 
after  a  strict  investigation,  reported  that,  "on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  popular  institution.*' 
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The  location  and  date  of  fonndation  of  each 
of  these  schools  are  here  given: 


NAME 


CharterhouBe ..... 

lEiou 

Harrow 

Merchant  Taylors'. 

Bngby 

St.  Paul's 

Shrewsbury 

Westminster 

'Winchester 


Location 


London 

Eton  (opp.  Windsor) 

Harrow-on-the-Hlll 

London 

Rugby 

London 

Shrewsbury 

Westminster 

Winchester 


When 
fbnuded 


1611 
1440 
1571 
1661 
1667 
1513 
1651 
1560 
1378 


Other  endowed  schools  are  Christ's  Hospital 
(q.  v.),  Dulwicli  College,  at  Dulwich,  a  suburb 
of  London,  founded  in  1619 ;  Queen  Eliza- 
beths School,  at  Ipswich  (1565);  the  Free 
Grammar  School  at  Manchester,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  St.  Andrew's  College,  at 
Bradfield,  near  Reading;  the  Tonbridge  Free 
Grammar  School  (1552) ;  Repton  School  (1557); 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham  (1552) ; 
Wellington  College,  near  Wokingham,  Berk- 
shire, founded  by  public  subscription,  in  honor 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  deceased  military  officers ;  and  the 
C^ty  of  Ijondon  School,  incorporated  in  1834. — 
According  to  the  Grammar  Schools  Act,  grain- 
mar  scJiooIs  include  all  endowed  schools  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  whether  the  instruction  be  limited  to 
these,  or  extended  to  other  branches,  either  of  lit- 
erature or  science.  The  purpose  of  these  schools, 
as  stated,  is  to  give  "an  education  higher  than  the 
Txidiments,  conducted  under  religious  influences, 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  but  with  an 
especial  preference  for  the  poor  boy  who  is  apt 
to  learn,  and  frequently  also  for  some  particular 
locality."  The  amount  of  endowment  of  the 
schools  ranges  from  that  of  Christ's  Hospital,  the 
largest  (over  £42,000  a  year),  to  some  consisting 
simply  of  a  rent  chax^  of  about  £5  a  year. 
Usually,  the  school  possesses  a  school-house,  a 
master's  house,  and  an  annual  income.  There  are 
15  grammar  schools  which  have  net  incomes  ex- 
ceeding £2,000  a  year ;  13,  at  least  £1 ,000  a 
year;  55,  at  least  £500 ;  222,  at  least  £100;  and 
the  rest  are  under  £100  a  year,  llie  date  of 
the  oldest  of  the  existing  endowed  schools  is 
1216  A.  D.  The  endowed  collegiate  and  gram- 
mar schools  are  782  in  number ;  and  other  en- 
dowed 8cho(^  number  2,559 ;  but,  including 
those  that  have  small  endowments,  the  total  is 
given  at  4.021.  The  Endowed  Schools  Act 
(1869^  intrusted  to  a  commission  the  task  of  re- 
organizing these  schools,  chiefly  in  the  direction 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  endowments. — 
The  proprietary  colleges  and  schools  are  of  the 
same  grade  ana  character,  as  educational  institu- 
tions, as  the  public  schools.  The  most  important 
are  the  following :  Marlborough  College,  Chel- 
tenham College,  Haileybury  College,  Clifton 
College,  Brighton  College,  Lexington  CoUqge, 
and  Kossall  School,  near  Fleetwood,  liincashire. 
Besides  these,  there  are  Kincr'g  College  School 
and  the  University  College  School,  at  London, 
which  are  partly  preparatoiy  schools.  The  gram- 


mar schools  in  the  Metropolis  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  old  foundation,  as  the  Mercers* 
Company's  School,  founded  in  1542 ;  St.  Sa- 
viour s,  Southwark,  in  1562 ;  and  the  Brewers' 
Company's  School,  in  1687. 

Ladies*  Colleges, — Queen's  College,  Harley  St., 
London,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1853, 
was  instituted  for  the  general  education  of 
ladies,  and  for  granting  certificates  of  knowledge. 
Queen  8  College  School,  for  children  from  5  to 
14  vears  of  age.  is  attached  to  the  college. — Bed- 
ford College,  London,  was  founded  in  1849,  and 
incorporated  in  1869.  The  affairs  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  council  of  management,  and  the  lady 
president ;  and  the  members  of  the  college  (26 
male,  and  32  female)  include  many  eminent 
educationists. — North  London  Collegiate  School, 
established  in  1850,  is  endowed  by  a  grant  from 
the  estate  of  Alderman  Richard  Piatt.  It  pur- 
sues the  course  of  study  preparatory  for  the  uni- 
versity examinations  for  women.  The  Camden 
School  for  Girls,  established  in  1871,  is  under 
the  samegoveniorship. — The  Cheltenham  Ladies' 
College  was  established  in  1854.  and  now  num- 
bers 320  pupils,  'i'he  object  of  the  institution  is 
"to  provide  for  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  a 
sound  and  religious  educ^ation  of  the  highest 
order,  and  on  moderate  terms." — Girton  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (incorporated  in  1872),  was 
opened  at  Hitchin,  in  1869 ;  and,  in  1873, 
entered  on  the  occupation  of  the  present 
buildings,  which  had  oeen  erected  by  public 
subscription.  The  capital  fund  is  now  above 
£20,000.  The  college  is  designed  to  hokl,  in 
relation  to  eirls'  schools  and  home  teaching,  a 
position  an^ogous  to  that  occupied  by  univer- 
sities toward  the  public  schools  for  boys;  and 
the  promoters  seek  to  obtain  for  the  students 
admission  to  the  examination  for  defi;rees  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  to  place  the  col- 
lege in  connection  with  that  university.  The 
course  occupies  about  three  years,  half  of  each 
year  being  spent  in  the  college. — The  Ladies' 
College,  Southampton,  was  established  by  the 
Hampkin  dissociation  for  promoting  female 
education,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  tone 
of  female  education  in  the  south  of  England. 

Superior  Instruciioni.  —  The  universities  o£ 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  long  stood  alone  as 
university  representatives  of  higher  education. 
(See  Cambridge  and  Oxford.)  The  growing 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  provinces  how- 
ever, and  the  increasing  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  prosperous  middle  classes  for  the  more 
advanced  education,  from  which  liiey  were 
practically  bhut  out  by  the  exclusiveuess  and 
i  expensiveness  of  the  great  scats  of  learning, 
I  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  colleges  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Indeea,  the  old 
universities  have  begun  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  an  extension  of  their  own  influence  and 
usefulness.  In  1873,  the  Cambridge  senate  organ- 
ized a  scheme  of  local  lectures ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  1873,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  1874,  a 
session  of  twelve  weeks  was  hdd  in  Xottineham, 
Derby,  and  Leicester; — the  subjects  taught  Im* 
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ing  political  eoonoray,  physical  science,  constitu- 
tional history,  and  English  literature,  and  the 
number  of  students  ranging  from  30  to  500.  In 
1874,  the  scheme  was  extended  to  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Keighley,  and  Leeds;  and,  in  1874 — 5, 
applications  were  received  from  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  keighley, 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  New  Brighton,  Leicester, 
Burslem,  Hanley,  Newcaatle-under-Lyne,  and 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  Three  conditions  were  in- 
sisted on :  (1 )  a  standard  of  excellence  to  give 
definitencss  and  thoroughness  to  study  ;  (2)  reg- 
ular and  systematic  class  teaching ;  and  (3)  a 
system  of  examination,  regulating  the  granting 
of  certificates.  Ilie  reports  of  the  examiners 
were  highly  satisfactory. 

The  University  of  Durham  was  instituted  in 
1832,  under  an  act  of  parliament  empowering 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durhmn  to  appropriate 
an  estate  at  South  Shields  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  university  in  connection 
with  the  cathedral.  The  management  was  in- 
trusted, under  the  bishop  as  N'^isitor,  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  as  Governors,  to  the  warden, 
a  senate,  and  a  convocation, —  the  senate  l)eing 
composed  of  the  warden,  the  professors  of  Greek, 
mathomatics,  and  divinity,  the  two  proctors, 
and  five  other  members  of  the  convocation. 
The  convocation  originally  consisted  of  gradu- 
ates of  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge,  who  are  now  re- 
inforced by  the  graduates  of  the  university  it- 
self. The  office  of  warden  is  permanently  an- 
nexed to  the  deanery  of  Durham ;  and  a  can- 
oncy  in  the  cathedral  to  each  of  the  professors 
in  divinity  and  Greek.  University  Collc^  was 
formed,  at  the  opening  of  the  university,  tor  the 
purpose  of  unitm^  a  system  of  domestic  disci- 
pline with  academical  instruction.  The  Castle 
of  Durham  is  held  in  trust  for  the  University, 
its  hall  being  used  as  a  college  hall,  and  its 
chapel  as  a  college  chapel.  To  extend  the 
benefits  of  residence  to  persons  of  limited  means. 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall  was  founded  in  184G ; 
and  Bishop  Cosin's  Hall,  in  1851 ;  the  students 
of  the  latter,  however,  were  transferred  to  the 
former  in  1864.  The  general  academical  in- 
struction is  similar  to  that  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  the  B.  A.  degree  examination  is  held 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  of  26  weeks  each.  There 
is  a  special  course  of  theological  study,  and  a 
License  in  Theology,  granted  on  examination; 
and  in  the  theological  faculty  iilone  is  there  any 
religious  test  or  subscription.  In  1870,  the 
Newcastle  -  upon  -  Ty'^^  College  of  Medicine 
^ountled  in  1 8nl)  became  the  Durham  University 
College  of  Medicine,  and  its  students  are  mem- 
bers of  the  University.  To  obtain  a  license  in 
medicine  or  in  surgery,  a  student  must  spend 
four  years  at  some  approved  medical  school, 
(one  of  the  years,  at  least,  at  this  college^),  and  imsa 
two  ])rofessional  examinations.  The  College  of 
Physical  Science,  Xewcastle-upon-Tyne,  was 
founded  in  1871,  and  incorjwnited  with  the 
University  of  Durham,  in  1874.  The  endowment 
of  the  college  was  provided  partly  Ijy  the  uni- 
versity, and  partly  by  the  leading  landed  psoprie- 


toiB,  employers  of  skilled  labor,  etc  in  the 
North  of  England.  There  are  chaiiB  of  pur6 
and  applied  mathematics,  chemistry,  physical 
and  experimental  philosophy,  geology,  and 
biology  and  physiology ;  and  lectur^hips  in 
classics,  French,  German,  English  literature,  and 
mechanical  drawing.  The  course  lasts  two  years, 
and  successful  students  graduate  as  associates  in 
physical  science.  The  general  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  47  members,  partly  ex  officio,  and 
partly  elected  ;  and  the  ortliuaiy  administrators 
are  a  council  of  15,  elected  out  of,  and  by,  the 
governors.  In  1875,  Codrington  College.  Bar- 
bados., was  afliliated  to  the  University. — Owens 
College,  Manchester,  openetl  in  1851.  (rree 
Owens  Colleoe.)  The  Yorkshire  College  of 
Science  was  established  in  1874,  to  supply  in- 
struction in  those  sciences  which  are  applicable 
to  the  manufactures,  engineering,  mining,  etc.— 
The  University  of  liondon  was  chartered  in 
1836.  (See  London,  University  of.)  ITiere  is 
a  boand  of  governors,  life,  elected,  and  representa- 
tive ;  and  a  council  of  21  members,  elected  from 
and  by  them,  for  the  administration  of  the  college 
affairs.  There  are  chairs  of  mathematics  and  ex- 
primental  physics,  chemistry,  geology  and  min- 
ing, biology,  and  civil  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing; and  an  instructor  in  textile  industries.  The 
title  of  Associate  in  Physical  Science  is  conferred 
on  students  who  attend  classes,  in  not  less  than 
three  departments,  for  each  of  two  entire  sessions, 
and  who  pass  a  special  examination  in  each  class 
at  the  end  of  their  course.  These  departments 
are  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  bi- 
ology, and  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  In 
the  session  of  1 875 — 6,  there  were  85  day  students 
(of  whom  28  were  students  of  chemistry  belong- 
ing to  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine),  and  246 
evening  and  occasional  students. — University 
College,  Bristol,  was  instituted,  in  1876,  to  sup- 
ply, for  i)ersons  of  both  sexes  above  the  ordinary 
school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies 
in  science,  languages,  history,  and  literature, 
and  more  particularly  to  afford  appropriate  in- 
struction m  those  branches  of  applied  science 
which  are  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufact- 
ures. There  are  both  day  and  evening  lectures 
and  classes ;  and  medical  education  is  provided 
by  the  Bristol  Medical  School,  which  is  affiliated 
to  the  college. 

Professional  and  Scieni0c  Instrndioji.-  The 
institutions  for  tlieological  instruction  are  very 
numerous  including  those  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations :  (1)  Church  of  England,  as  follows:  St. 
Aidan's  College,  Birkenhead  (founded  in  1846); 
the  Missionary  College  of  St.  Augustine,  Canter- 
bury (founded  as  an  abl)ey  in  605  A.  D..  sup- 
pressed in  1538,  restored  in  1848)  ;  Chichester 
Theological  College  (1H3!));  Cuddesdon  Theolog- 

I  ical  College,  AVheatley,  Oxfordshire  (1854);  Lon- 
don College  of  Divinity,  St.  John's  Hall,  Iligh- 

I  bury  (1863);  Lichfield  Theological  College  (1857); 

I  Gloucester  Theological  College  (1869);  St.  Bees 
College,  Ciunberland  (181(5) ;  Salisbury  Theolog- 
ical College  (I860)  ;  Wells  I'heological  College 
(1840);  St.   David's   CoUege,  J^mpeter  (1822; 
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chartered,  1828),  which  prepares  for  the  civil 
service  and  other  profesmons,  as  weU  as  holv 
orders ;  The  Queen's  Coll(^,  Birmingham  (facul- 
ty of  theology,  founded  in  1852) ;  and  Clhurch 
Missionary  College,  Islington.  (2)  Weslet/an: 
Wesleyan  Theological  Institution,  near  Manches- 
ter (1834) ;  Wedeyan  Theological  Institution, 
Leeds  (1868) ;  Richmond  CoBege  (1843),  for 
training  missionary  students;  Primitive  Method- 
ist Theological  Institute,  Sunderland  (18G8);  and 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  Theological  In- 
stitute (1872).  (3)  Congregational:  Hackney 
College  (1803);  The  Countess  of  Huntington  s 
College,  Cheshunt,  Herts  (1768) ;  Spring  Hill 
College,  Birmingham  (1831);  Rotherham  College, 
Yorkshire  (1756);  New  College,  London,  foimded 
in  1850  by  the  union  of  several  other  CoUeges ; 
loncashire  Independent  College,  near  Manchester 
(1816);  and  Bala  Independent  College,  founded 
m  1842.  (4)  Roman  Catholic:  CoUege  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul,  Bath  (1867),  designed  to 
furnish  a  liberal  education  for  the  higher  classes, 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  R.  i).  Church,  its 
course  in  philosopny  and  theology  embracing 
5  years;  St.  Mary's  College, Birmingham  (1793), 
which  affords  a  classical  education,  as  well  as 

Professional  instruction:  and  St.  Bruno's  College, 
•t.  Asaph,  designed  exclusively  to  prepare  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood.  (5)  Baptist:  New  Col- 
lie, liondon  (1810) ;  North  Wales  Baptist  Col- 
lege, Llangollen  (1862) ;  Baptist  Theological  In- 
stitute, Pontypool,  Monmouth  (1807);  The  Bap- 
tist College,  Haverford-west  (1839)  ;  Pastors 
College,  instituted  at  Camberwell  in  1856,  re- 
moved to  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  in  1861  ; 
Bristol  Baptist  CoUege  (1770) ;  General  Baptist 
College,  Cnilwell,  near  Nottingham  (1797) ;  and 
Raw(K>n  College,  near  Leeds  (1804).  (6)  Pres- 
byterian: Carmarthen  Presbyterian  CoUege 
a719) ;  and  Theological  CoUege,  London  (1844). 
(7)  Unitarian:  The  Unitarian  Home  Mission- 
anr  Board,  Manchester  fl854).  (8)  Calvinistio 
Methodist:  Trevecca  CoUege,  near  Talgarth, 
Wales;  (9)  Free  Religious  T/ioughi:  Manchester 
New  College  (1786). 

There  are  four  Inns  of  Court,  qualified  to  caU 
students  to  the  Bar  :  (1)  Lincoln's  Inn,  (2)  the 
Middle  Temple,    (3)    the  Inner  Temple,  and 

i4)  Gray's  Inn.  Each  of  these  nominates  two 
\enchersy  and  the  eight  benchers  constitute  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education.  The  council  appoints 
five  readers,  who  deliver  lectures  in  eaen  tenn, 
and  guide  the  professional  studies  of  young  men 
preparing  for  the  Bar. — There  are  m<?ri/cv// schools 
connected  with  the  universities ;  also  the  Royal 
CoUege  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of  Bur- 
geons, the  Society  of  Apothecaries;  Metro[X)litan 
hospitals  and  schools  of  medicine  :  St.  Barthol- 
omew's, Charing  Cross,  Guy's,  King's  (^oUege, 
Middlesex,  St.  (ieorge's,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Thomas's, 
University  (.'oUege ;  and  the  foUowing  provin- 
cial schools:  Queen's  College,  Birmingham  ;  Bris- 
tol Medical  School ;  Cambridge  Medical  School ; 
Leeds  School ;  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  and 
School ;  Manchester  Royal  School ;  Newcastle- 
tipon-Tyne  (Durham)  ;     and  Sheffield  Medical 


School. —  Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  South  Kensington,  which  administers 
a  sum  of  money  voted  annuaUy  by  parUament 
to  promote  instruction  in  science,  especiaUy 
among  the  industrial  classes.  Science  schools  or 
classes  may  be  formed  in  any  locaUty  under  the 
management  of  a  local  committee.  l*he  aid  is 
given  in  the  form  of  (1)  pubUc  examinations, 
held  annually,  in  which  Queen's  prizes  of  books 
and  instruments  are  awarded;  (2)  payments 
(from  £1  to  £4  per  student)  to  teachers  or  com- 
mittees, on  the  result  of  the  examinations; 
(3)  scholarships  and  exhibitions ;  (4)  building 
grants  ;  and  (5)  grants  toward  the  purchase  of 
fittings,  apparatus  etc.  The  science  schools  ex^ 
ammed  in  May,  1876,  numbered  as  foUows  :  in 
England,  1,206;  in  Scotland,  113;  and  in  Ireland, 
1 65 ;  having  an  aggregate  of  4,559  classes,  and 
52,330  students.  The  schools  of  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1875,  numbered  136,  with 
23,381  students ;  and  the  night  classes,  579  (in 
England  alone,  543),  with  21,601  students. 
Other    scientific    schools    are    the  foUowing: 

(1)  the  Agricultural  CoUege,  Cirencester,  founded 
in  1842,  which  has  a  farm  of  500  acres.  The 
teaching  staff  comprises  professors  of  agricult- 
ure, chemistry,  veterinary  surgery,  natural  his- 
tory, mathematics  and  surveying,  and  drawing. 

(2)  The  Royal  School  of  Mines, founded  in  1851, 
having  grown  out  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  commenced  in  1834,  by 
the  late  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  its  first  professors 
being  the  officers  of  the  Survey.  There  are  vari- 
ous exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  free  admissions 
attached  to  the  school.  (3)  The  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  founded  in  1768,  removed  to  the  Nsr 
tional  GaUery,  in  1838,  and  to  Burlington  Home, 
in  1869.  (4)  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
founded  in  1822,  receives  an  annual  parliament- 
ary grant.  (5)  The  Royal  Military  Academy,  at 
Woolwich,  founded  in  1745,  and  the  Royal  SlUi- 
tary  College,  at  Sandhurst,  in  1799,  also  the 
Royal  MUitary  Staff  CoUege.  (6)  The  Royal 
Naval  CoUege  at  Greenwich,  founded  in  1873, 
and  (7)  Eastman's  Royal  Naval  Academy,  South- 
sea,  founded  in  1851. — See  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Public  Education,  3  vols.  (1853) ;  Four 
Periods  of  Public  Educatioti  (1862) ;  and 
TTioughts  and  Suggestions  on  Certain  Social 
Problems  (1873) ;  Ernest  Wagner,  Volksschul- 
icesen  in  t^ngland  (1864) ;  Donaldson,  icdi/res 
mi  Education  in  Prussia  and  England  (1874). 
In  regard  to  secondary  instruction,  see  iteport 
of  Her  Majesties  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Revenues  and  Management  of 
cet'tnin  Collegps  a7id  Schools,  etc.,  4  vols.  (1864); 
Return — Public  Schools  (statutes,  etc.),  printed 
by  onler  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1876) ; 
Democjest  and  Moxtitoci,  De  Tenseignement  se- 
condaireen  Angleterreeten  tlcosse  (I'aris,  1868); 
Staunton,  The  Great  Schools  of  England  {\  865h 
Maxwell,  A  Historif  of  Eton  College  (1875J; 
Turner,  Educational  Legislation  (Lond..  1876); 
Pascoe,  a  Handbook  to  tlie  Schools  of  England 
(Lond.,  1877).  (See  also  Cambridge,  and  Oxford.^ 
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EKOLAND,  Church  of.  See  Episcopal 
Church. 

ENGLISH,  The  Study  of.  The  mother- 
tODgue  haa  peculiar  relations  to  education.  Lan- 
guage has  a  twofold  nature,— on  the  one  side, 
Toioe,  on  the  other,  thought.  Early  thought  is 
almost  all  stimulated,  guided  and  supported  by 
the  mother-tongue.  All  early  acquisition  of 
knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  the  study  of  the 
mother-tongue;  and,  even  in  civilized  nations,  few 
persons  ever  advance  beyond  the  knowledge  stored 
up  for  them  in  their  native  speech.  The  mother 
speech  Ib  also  the  means  of  communicating  with 
others,  and  of  influencing  them ;  so  that  the 
study  of  it  as  an  art  includes  the  study  of  rhet- 
oric and  oratory,  and  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

It  would  seem  then  that  there  are  four  chief 
direct  uses  in  studying  English:  (1)  To  under- 
stand what  is  spoken  or  written  in  that  language; 
^2)  To  speak  it  well;  (3)  To  write  it  well ;  an  I 
(4)  To  master  English  literature.  And  there  ara 
three  remoter  ends  :  (1)  To  master  the  languaga 
scientifically;  (2)  To  acquire  the  kuowle^e  of 
language  in  general ;  and  (3)  General  culture. 

E'trly  stwiy^  in  infaat  schools^  kifiderr/arteuHf 
wid  primart/ schools. — The  in^jining  of  words 
is  the  first  thing  children  learn  of  languages.  Th3 
names  of  a  few  familiar  objects  and  acts  are  re- 
peated in  connection  with  the  objects  and  acts 
themselves  so  often,  that  the  infants  thought 
passes  promptly  from  the  sound  to  the  thing. 
Thus/x//?«,  mamma,  kiss,  Ifiugh,  make  the  child 
think  of  the  person  or  act  before  it  can  speak 
any  words.  Many  words  are  also  attached  to 
thoughts  by  heina  often  heard  connected  with 
other  words  in  discourse.  Such  knowledge, 
caught  by  the  child  rather  than  taught  to  it,  is 
for  the  most  part  very  indefinite  and  inexact, 
but  no  part  of  education  is  more  important. 

The  objects  named  should  be  objects  worthy 
of  thought.  Good  and  bad  qualities  should  be 
marked  by  such  tones  and  manner  as  will 
give  their  names  correct  and  powerful  associa- 
tions. The  means  of  expressing  the  affections 
should  be  carefully  taught.  In  the  kindergarti'n 
or  other  infant  school,  care  should  be  method- 
ically taken  to  teach  the  words  which  accurately 
name  the  objects  and  processes  that  the  children 
learn ;  unnamed  objects  and  processes,  however 
amusing  or  ingenious,  enter  little  into  thought 
and  contribute  little  to  culture.  A  leading  pur- 
pose in  all  object  teaching  should  be  to  give  val- 
uable ideas;  but  tliat  is  the  same  as  giving 
familiarity  with  good  words.  Teachers  of  infant 
schools  need  good  books,  containing  classified 
lists  of  important  words,  with  directions  how  to 
teach  them  by  means  of  well-chosen  object 
lessons,  and  amusing  occupations.  See  Kinder- 
OARTKN,  and  Ohject  Tkachino.)  For  children  of 
a  larger  growth,  we  have  a  great  number  of 
Speliers  and  Definers,  and  small  dictionaries 
which  teach  the  meaning  of  English  words.  The 
latter  should  be  constantly  used. 

The  study  of  meanings  in  such  manuals  is, 
however,  of  little  worth,  unless  supplemented  by 
object  teaching  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 


study  of  discourse  on  the  other.  ManualB  of 
object  teaching  arranged  for  the  piupose  are 
wanting.  Object  teachers  often  contrast  the 
study  of  words  with  the  study  of  things,  and 
condemn  the  study  of  words,  instead  of  teaching 
them  through  their  exercises.  There  are  many 
books  made  up  of  progressive  selections  of  dis- 
course, intended  to  introduce  young  pupils  to 
words.  Most  Primers  and  Readers  attempt- 
something  in  this  way,  and  some  are  skillfullj 
X^repared  with  notes  and  exercises  for  this  pur- 
pose.    (See  Primer,  and  Reading.) 

To  speak  well  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  words  and  of  the  combinations  in 
which  they  are  actually  used,  of  the  meanings 
and  uses  of  grammatical  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and 
of  the  exact  soimds  which  are  made  by  good 
speakers.  Speaking  must  go  on  at  a  certain 
speed ;  and,  therefore,  thoughts,  w^ords,  and  the 
movements  of  the  vocal  organs  must  be  closely 
associated,  so  as  to  follow  one  another  without 
eflFort  and  with  great  rapidity.  Much  practice 
in  speaking  is  necessary  m  order  to  speak  well ; 
and,  in  general,  practice  in  the  very  kind  of 
speaking  in  which  the  excellence  is  desired.  In 
the  earlv  stages  of  education,  this  must  be  almost 
wholly  imitative  ])ractice.  Children  catch  and 
use  the  sounds  and  forms  which  make  the  live- 
liest impression  on  them,  and  which  they  hear 
oftenest ;  to  use  a  fonn  or  sound  once,  makes  it 
most  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind  again.  Teachers 
should,  therefore,  train  by  inducing  imitation  of 
their  own  speech.  Exercises  may  be  used  in 
repeating  after  the  teacher  the  elementaiy 
sounds,  and  afterwards  difficult  words,  and  then 
familiar  dialogues,  and  finally  passages  of  poetry, 
or  elevated  prose,  which  the  teacher  likes  and 
can  repeat  with  feeling.  Incorrect  articuladon 
and  bad  grammar  shoiud  be  constantly  corrected, 
not  by  repeating  and  caricaturing  what  is  faulty 
but  by  substituting  the  correct  expression,  (liil- 
(Iren  should  also  be  encouraged  to  talk,  at  jHt>per 
times,  to  repeat  the  explanations  of  the  teacner, 
not  verbatim  throughout,  but  yet  with  a  con- 
8tant,  close,  and  correct  use  of  the  technical 
terms  or  important  words ;  nor  is  it  imscientific 
to  commit  to  memory  formulas  of  permanent 
importance,  to  be  fully  comprehended  afterwards; 
such  as  the  multiplication  table,  catechisms  of 
moral  and  religious  truth,  and  noble  utterances 
which  it  does  men  good  to  have  fast  in  the 
memory.  The  youth  should  be  led  on  by  lan- 
guage faster  and  farther  than  his  own  thoiugrhts 
could  have  gone  alone.  Practice  of  this  uud 
will  naturally  go  along  with  reading. 

Learning  to  read  should  begin  early.  The 
monstrous  spelling  of  the  Flnglish  language  makes 
this  much  more  difficult  than  to  learn  to  read 
(iennan  ;  and  teaching  the  names  of  the  letter, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  syllables  as  if  made  up  of 
them,  has  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  reason  of 
the  learners.  Several  methods  are  used  in  our 
schools  to  overcome  the  difficulties.  The  word- 
method  (q.  V.)  is  one.  In  this,  children  are  taught 
to  recognize  words  as  wholes  before  learning  the 
letters.    In  skillfully  prepared  books,  with  fio- 
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torial  illuBtraiionB,  children  learn  to  read  very 
rapidly  by  this  method,  but  not  bo  accurately ; 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  teach  them  to  spell.  Skill- 
ful teachers  will  use  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  two  methods.  Books  are  also  prepared  with 
an  alphabet  in  which  each  letter  nas  always  the 
same  sound,  a  proper  phonetic  alphabet,  and  with 
classified  examples  of  words,  and  reading  extracts, 
spelt  in  the  phonetic  alphabet  wholly  at  first, 
and  gradually  passing  to  our  standard  spelling. 
These  have  been  used  for  some  years  m  New 
York,  Boston,  St  Louis,  and  elsewhere,  and  are 
reported  to  save  one  halif  of  the  time  usually  de- 
voted to  learning  to  read.  There  is  now  an  active 
movement  for  the  reform  of  our  spelling  which 
it  may  be  hoped  will  save  the  next  generation 
much  tim^  and  toil.  (J^ce  Orthography,  and 
Phoxetics.)  Books  of  this  kind  are  Leigh's 
edition  of  various  elementary  reading-books;  also 
Davis's  American  Primer,  Douai's  RaHouftl 
Phonetic  Primer  J  Lon'gley's  Americrtn  PJtonetic 
Primer,  Sheldon's  Neio  Phonetic  Primer, 
SnE.\RER's  Combination  Speller,  Vickroy's  P?io- 
netic  First  Reader.  Primary  cards  and  charts 
to  aid  in  this  early  instruction  are  to  be  had  in 
good  variety.  Practice  in  writing  is  one  of  the 
best  aids  in  learning  to  read  and  sixjU,  and  hence, 
copying  choice  extracts,  and  then  writing  them 
down  from  memory,  is  quite  useful.  Soon  after 
lessons  in  penmanship  begin,  grammar  should  be 
taken  up. 

Grammar  is  often  used  as  a  name  for  the 
whole  science  of  language  and  the  art  of  using 
it ;  but  by  mastere  of  the  science  of  language,  it 
18  now  confined  to  the  classification  of  words 
into  parts  of  speech,  according  to  their  uses  in 
discourse,  the  aescription  and  exposition  of  the 
changes  of  form  called  inflections,  and  the  uses 
of  these  in  the  correct  construction  of  sentences. 
There  would  be  some  advantage  in  dropping  the 
old  traditional  definitions,  which  lead  teachers 
and  pupils  to  expect  that  the  study  of  English 
grammar  will  make  them  able  to  speak  and  write 
the  KngiiHb  language  correctly.  It  is  only  one  of 
the  helps  to  correctness  in  speaking  and  writing. 
The  attempt  by  makers  of  school  grammars  and 
by  teacheiB  to  do  too  much  is  one  reason  why  the 
fitndy  is  so  much  n^lected  and  abused.  Descrip- 
tive grammar  consists  of  definitions  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  paradigms, and  rules  of  syntax.  With 
children,  a  careful  selection  of  simple  and  typ- 
ical matter  should  be  made,  just  as  m  botany  or 
in  any  other  science.'  This  matter  should  consist 
ci  definitions  and  rules,  stated  in  accurate  sci- 
entific language,  but  simply  and  briefly ;  and  of 
aelections  of  words  and  sentences,  also  simple  and 
<dear,  and  suited  to  illustrate  the  definitions  and 
rules.  This  matter  should  be  managed  by  the 
teacher  so  as  to  use  mere  verbal  memory  as  little 
as  possible,  and  to  train  the  pupil  to  see.  hear, 
ima  think  as  much  as  possible.  The  definitions 
ihnd  the  rules  should  be  learned  like  rules  in 
arithmetic,  but  the  main  work  should  be  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  examples.  The  scholar 
flhould  every  day  hand  in  written  grammar 
iroik  on  the  slate  or  on  paper,  like  sums  in 
18 


arithmetic ;  and  the  preparation  and  explanation 
of  this  work  should  be  the  main  grammar  lesson 
in  the  early  years.  This  method  needs  some 
system  ot  notation  by  which  any  sentence  may 
be  put  on  paper  or  on  the  blackboard  with  its 
woms  so  designated  by  signs,  or  by  an  arrange- 
ment in  diagrams,  that  the  analysis  and  parsing 
of  it  may  be  made  plain  to  the  eye.  Such  systems 
are  found  in  several  books.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  best  teachers  use  substantially  this 
method,  many  of  them,  without  a  book,  dictat- 
ing, day  by  day,  definitions  which  the  pupils  are 
to  remember,  and  giving  out  words  and  sentences 
to  be  classified  and  analyzed,  also  proposing  trials 
in  collecting  and  inventing  words  and  sentences 
of  the  kind  to  be  studied.  Books  are  often  whol- 
ly condemned  by  these  teachers,  who  collect,  year 
by  year,  in  their  own  iiott^books.  or  memories, 
a  store  of  happy  questions  and  examples,  as  well 
as  carefully  considered  definitions  and  rules ;  and 
it  would  obviously  be  a  great  help  to  young 
teachers,  as  well  as  to  pupils,  to  get  a  good  note- 
book of  this  kind,  neatly  printed,  and  there  are 
some  books  for  beginners  which  are,  in  substance, 
such  note-books;  we  mention  A  Parser  and 
Amdyzer fcT  Beginners  with  diagrams  and 
suggestive  7>/c^?<r«»',  by  F.  A.  Marc'h  (New 
York),  and  Greene's  Analysis  (Phila.).  (See 
Analysis,  Grammatical.) 

Advanced  Study  in  High  Schools  and 
Colleges,  —  Students  entering  the  high  school 
should  have  been  taught  general  descriptive 
grammar  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply 
its  definitions  and  rules  promptly  and  accurately 
to  sentences  which  they  understand,  and  which 
have  no  strange  idioms.  They  should  also  have 
mastered  some  system  of  notation  to  set  forth 
their  grammatical  knowledge  in  writing.  They 
should  have  also  been  trained  in  articulation  and 
in  the  idioms  of  common  conversation,  and  should 
have  had  somepractice  in  writing  compositions. 
The  study  of  English  will  now  be  directed  to 
acquire  skill  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  a 
mastery  of  English  literature,  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  speech.  Each  of  these  demands  special 
study  and  practice. 

I.  Skill  in  Speaking. — Tins  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  various  ways :  (1 )  By  free  conversa- 
tion on  topics  at  set  times,  when  the  teacher  may 
act  as  a  model  and  censor;  (2)  By  the  declamation 
of  selections  from  standard  authors ;  (3)  By  trans- 
lating from  foreign  languages,  the  stuaent  being 
reqmred  to  give  the  thought  of  the  author  in  his 
own  English  with  the  common  rapidity  and  in- 
flections of  his  own  discourse ;  (4)  By  recitations 
by  topics.  (In  all  studies  which  admit  of  it,  the 
scholar  should  be  made  to  stand  up,  face  his 
audience,  and  speak  to  them  on  the  topic  on 
which  he  is  to  recite.  This  is  probably  the  most 
efficient  means  of  giving  power  of  connected  dis- 
course.) (5)  By  debat^  on  assigned  topics ;  (6) 
By  the  study  of  grammar.  Some  larger  gnun- 
mar  which  gives  a  minute  exposition  of  afl  the 
idioms  of  the  language  should  be  taken  up.  A 
historical  and  scientific  grammar  is  ihQ  best.  But 
for  immediate  use  in  speaking,  correct  and  dearly 
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stated  generalizations  of  the  facts  of  the  language 
are  wmt  is  wanted.  A  knowledge  al  these  is 
neoessaiy  to  correct  speaking.  U  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  if  one  never  heard  bad 
English,  he  would  always  speak  correctly.  In 
the  mother-ton^e,  every  one  ^neralizes  instinct- 
ively. The  child  makes  all  its  plurals  in  s,  and 
says  mouses  for  mice,  maris  for  men  ;  so  it  says 
huyed  for  houglU,  and  the  like,  making  its  in- 
stmctive  and  incorrect  generalizations  continu- 
ally. This  process  is  active  with  every  speaker 
until  accurate  generalizations,  i.  e.,  grammatical 
knowledge,  are  substituted  for  the  instinctive 
work  of  association.  The  subject  usually  pre- 
cedes a  verb ;  hence,  the  instinctive  talker  uses 
who  for  iohom  before  the  verb.  Ilie  object  usually 
follows  a  verb;  the  instinctive  generalization 
suggests  U  is  nw,  for  //  is  L  In  the  households 
of  educated  people,  a  continual  correction  of  the 
young  folks  is  kept  up.  until  they  leani  the  most 
common  wonls  and  phrases  pretty  thoroughly ; 
but.  in  the  less  common  literary  style,  in  which 
abridged  constructions,  tropical  expressions,  and 
relics  of  obsolescent  forms  occur  continuaUy,  no 
one  ever  speaks  with  uniform  correctness,  un- 
less he  studies  grannnar  carefully,  llie  greatest 
geniuses  are  no  exceptions.  Chaucer,  Ben  Jonson, 
Alilton,  and  Addison  for  example,  were  careful 
students  of  grammar.  The  text  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  lias  to  be  corrected  like  a  school  boy's 
theme.  Moreover,  all  of  us  hear  much  bad 
EngUsh,  and  need  carefully  and  intelligently  to 
study  the  laws  of  the  language,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  good  from  the  bad.  This  kind  of 
study  should  1^  constantly  applied  in  the  criticism 
of  the  speech  and  writing  of  pupils  at  school,  and 
of  printed  matter.  A  luowledge  of  descriptive 
grammar  is  also  needed  for  intelligent  conversa- 
tion upon  the  meaning  of  obscure  sentences. 
Among  the  many  gooil  descriptive  grammars  of 
modem  English,  we  may  mention  Brown's.  Bul- 
lion's, Butler's,  Clark's,  Covell's,  Fewsmith's, 
Greene's,  llart's,  Kerl's,  Murray's,  Pinneos, 
Weld's,  Quackenboss,  Vickroy's,  and  Whitnev's. 
We  shall  mention,  farther  on,  works  in  which  a 
historical  view  of  English  grammar  is  presented. 
II.  Skill  in  writing  demands  practice  in  writ- 
ing. From  the  time  of  entering  the  high  school 
the  student  should  write  often  and  carefully. 
To  study  without  pen  in  hand  is  to  dream.  Be- 
side the  writing  of  granmiatical  exercises  as 
above  dest^ribed,  those  who  have  their  future  oc- 
cupation deeidwl,  should  be  trained  in  the  writ- 
ing needed  in  that  occujmtion.  Future  business 
men  shouUl  prac^tice  the  writing  of  imaginaiy 
business  letters,  answers  to  advertisements  in  the 
newspajiers,  and  the  like.  Any  student  may 
keep  a  journal,  may  write  descriptions  of  builil- 
ings,  machines,  scenery,  jx^raons.  meetings,  con- 
versations, books ;  may  prepare  rt*|H)rt8  on  such 
matters  as  arr3  examine<l  by  committees  for  pri- 
vate corporations,  or  public  meetings,  ^rhey 
should  also  write  in  connection  with  tlieir  stml- 
ies,  prej)aring  careful  statements  \i\yoi\  assigiu^d 
topics,  notes  of  lectures,  written  examinations 
on  general  subjects,  and.  the  like.    Then  there 


are  more  elaborate,  omatCi  rhetorical  perform- 
ances, and  elegant  essays,  and  metricaf  oompo- 
sition. 

Two  periods  maybe  mentioned  in  the  masteiy 
of  language.  In  the  first,  the  ruling  idea  is 
imitative,  Qie  writer  seeks  to  fashion  his  speech 
after  that  of  the  authors  or  persons  whom  be 
admires.  He  aims  to  have  every  expression  bear 
the  current  stamp,  and  will  reject  every  phrase 
not  familiar  in  gwd  books.  Most  writers  never 
pass  out  of  this  stage.  The  source  and  model  of 
good  writing  to  thiem  is  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  literature.  But  great  writers,  original 
thinkers,  learn  that  the  current  phrases  do  not 
convey  their  peculiar  thoughts,  and  they  advance 
to  invention  according  to  their  own  ideals.  A'ital 
signs  should  not  be  neclected  even  in  school 
days ;  it  is  by  following  uiese  that  the  most  per- 
fect mastery  of  the  language  is  to  be  attained ; 
but' school  work  will  be  mostly  in  the  first  stace. 
Active  and  careful  practice  in  writing  is  generally 
the  best  stimulus  and  help  to  the  thorough  study 
of  P^nglisli.  Imitative  work  has  its  value.  Fix  in 
the  memory  the  thought  of  an  admirable  passage 
in  a  classic  author,  then  write  it  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, and  comi>are  the  result  with  the  original. 
There  are  some  good  books  prepared  as  aids  to 
the  yoimg  writer:  Abbot  &  Seei.ey's  Eitglish 
Jjessmts  (N.  Y.) ;  Swinton's  Language  Lessons 
(N.  Y.);  Abbot's  Hoip  to  Write  clearly  f Boston); 
Crosby  &  Ludlow's  First  lessons;  Day  s  Young 
Composer,  EnglisJi  Composition,  and  other 
works  (N.  Y.)  ;  Parker's  Aids  to  Composition 
(N.  Y.);  Quackenboss  First  Lessons  in  Compo- 
sition (S.  Y.),  and  other  w^orks  by  Cox,  Drew, 
Frost,  Harper,  Hart,  Kerl,  Pinneo,  Sprague. 
Iliese  lead  on  to  rhetorics,  like  those  of  Bain, 
Blair,  Day,  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style, 
Shedd,  Whately,  and  the  like.  A  great  part  of 
the  writing  should,  however,  be  the  reconi  of 
thought  and  research  in  the  study  of  English 
literature. 

III.  The  philological  study  of  English  is  the 
study  of  the  language  as  used  in  literature,  t.  e., 
as  shaped  by  the  idea  of  the  beautiful.  The  lan- 
guage of  literature  is  an  ideal  language  of  men 
of  genius.  It  is  to  be  studied  in  their  writings. 
The  main  object  of  the  study  is  to  rethink  their 
thoughts.  Every  classic  language  contains  in  its 
literature  the  record  of  the  noble  thoughts  and 
acts  of  thousands  of  years,  expressed  in  thousands 
of  happy  and  harmonious  phrases,  the  invention 
of  thousands  of  men  of  genius.  This  is  the 
richest  inheritance  of  a  cultured  race.  Youth 
who,  if  they  hw\  no  classic  speech,  could  do 
nothing  better  than  watch  birds  and  bugs,  to 
snare  and  kill  them,  can,  by  means  of  speech, 
rise,  almost  in  ehildhcKxl,  to  the  highest  thoughts 
of  all  the  ages  before  them.  The  study  of  these 
masteii)ieces  of  literature  may  be  carried  on  by 
two  methods.  One  is  rapid  reading,  enjoying 
and  eu)])hasizing  sixH^ial  beauties,  and  making 
occasional  esthetic  and  explanatory  criticism, 
but  avoiding  all  minute  researches,  especially  all 
grammatical  and  scientific  labor,  which  might 
give  a  distaste  for  the  lesson  and  the  author. 
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The  other  method  is  that  of  giving  minute  and 
profound  study,  linguistic  and  philosophic,  to  the 
representative  passages  of  representative  works. 
The  first  method  gives  a  ddightful  occupation 
to  sympathetic  pupils,  and  proves  especially 
valuable  in  the  education  of  women,  'i  he  un- 
sympathetic and  hard-headed  are  unaffected  by 
it;  and  it  is,  at  its  best,  but  an  introduction  to 
the  authors,  leaving  the  realphilological  mastery 
of  them  yet  to  be  attained.  Tnis  comes,  if  it  come 
at  all,  from  long  dwelling,  and  much  study,  line 
by  line,  word  by  word,  such  as  is  bestowed  on 
the  noble  passages  of  Greek  or  Latin  writers.  In 
studying  the  literature  of  the  mother-tongue,  it 
is  hard  to  get  this  concentrated  and  prolonged 
attention.  The  familiar  words  slip  rapidly 
through  the  mind,  and  delude  the  young  student 
with  the  impression  that  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands them.  There  is  a  fatal  facility  in  extem- 
porizing the  lessons,  lliis  difficulty  is  overcome 
by  making  the  text  the  foundation  of  further 
study,  and  by  requiring  written  pa|x?r8.  AV'hat^ 
ever  is  necessary  to  comprehend  all  the  thoughts 
and  allusions,  matters  of  history,  biography, 
mythology,  geography,  physics,  metaphysics, 
theology,  and  the  like,  will,  of  course,  be  care- 
fully looked  up.  The  history  of  the  book  which 
is  being  studied,  should  also  be  learned,  both  as 
to  its  growth  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  its 
reception  and  influence.  'JTie  character  of  the 
author  and  his  life  and  times  should  be  studied, 
as  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  his  work  and 
speech,  so  as  to  see  the  man  as  a  representative 
man,  and  the  work  as  a  representative  work. 
The  rhetorical  laws,  and  the  principles  of  poetic, 
epic,  and  dramatic  art  should  be  applied  word  by 
word,  line  by  line.  Then  there  is  the  study  of 
the  words,  their  exact  meaning  and  associations 
in  the  mind  of  the  \mter,  to  be  learned  partly 
by  gathering  up  his  different  uses  of  them,  an 
easy  and  d^ightful  labor  in  those  authors  for 
whom  a  concordance  has  been  made,  as  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pope,  l^ennyson  ;  it  implies  also 
a  study  of  the  general  usage  of  the  time  of  the 
writer.  The  study  of  synonyms  also  comes  in, 
and  of  derivations,  as  a  guide  and  aid  in  fixing 
the  exact  meaning  of  words.  Written  analyses, 
derivation  papers,  synonym  papers,  and  tables  of 
rhetorical  figures,  will  make  sure  that  the  work 
is  done.  Happy  phrases  and  notable  sentences 
may  be  leameci  by  heart;  and  by  studying  many 
works,  the  knowledge  of  Englisli  as  a  record  of 
culture  may  be  attained,  wluch  is  the  purpose 
of  classical  phUological  study. 

TV.  Comparative  philohxfy.  as  the  science  of 
language  is  often  called,  suggests  still  further 
study.  It  sets  before  us  English  as  a  member  of 
a  great  family  of  languages,  having  a  history, 
and  laws  of  growth,  and  made  up  of  won  Is  and 
phrases,  each  of  which  has  its  own  historj',  to  be 
understooti  in  view  of  the  laws  of  thought  and 
voice.  It  calls  for  the  study  of  the  physiology  of 
the  oreans  of  speech  as  the  basis  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  vocal  sounds  made  in  English,  and  for 
the  study  of  psychology  to  explain  tlie  meanings 
of  the  sounds.    The  English  speech,  as  far  as  its 


grammatical  forms  are  conoemed,  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  in  its  vocabulary,  it  la 
a  mixed  language,  made  up  originally  of  An^lo- 
Saxon  and  Norman-French,  and  later  enricned 
by  contributions  from  Latin,  Greek,  and  many 
other  languages.  The  languages  which  are  nearest 
of  kin,  and  throw  most  light  on  it,  are  Friesic, 
Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  High  German  on  the  one 
side ;  French  and  I^tin,  leading  on  to  (ireek  and 
Sanskrit,  on  the  other. 

Phonology  rives  a  history  and  exposition  of 
the  sounds  of  English.  It  shows  that  tlie  present 
sounds  of  most  words  are  changed  from  earlier 
ones,  and  it  seeks  the  laws  which  govern  the 
changes.  It  also  points  out  and  explains  the  re- 
lations of  these  sounds  to  those  m  other  lan- 
guages. The  fullest  discussion  of  historic  pho- 
nology in  any  available  text-books  for  schools  is 
in  March's  Comparative  Gi*ammar  of  the  Anglo- 
Sa.ron.  YAA.m^  Early  English  Pronunciatimi 
(liondon),  still  incomplete,  is  the  great  store- 
house of  facts.  Sweet's  Hiatmy  of  English 
Sfjumls  (London),  and  the  historical  grammars 
mentioned  below,  are  also  worthy  of  study. 

Gramviatical  etijinology  seeks  to  explain  the 
origin  of  all  the  inflections.  In  modem  English, 
cases  and  tenses,  and  the  like,  seem  to  be  formed 
by  adding  letters,  or  changing  vowels  at  pleas- 
ure ;  we  add  s  to  form  the  possessive  John^s^ 
d  to  form  the  past  loved;  we  change  fl  to  e  to 
form  the  plural  men,  o  to  e  to  form  the  past 
?ield.  When  we  follow  these  words  back  to 
Anglo-Saxon,  we  find  that  our  monosyllables  are 
there  polysyllables,  and  many  of  them  obvious 
compounds,  whose  meaning  we  see  at  once  ;  loved 
is  there  a  trisyllable,  compounded  of  love  and 
did.  But  many  words  are  not  soluble  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  we  turn  to  other  languages  for  aid. 
Gothic  is  the  first  great  source  of  light.  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  of  the  yth  century,  but  in  Gothic  we 
have  the  fonns  of  the  4th  century  of  a  nearly 
kindred  speech,  and  the  gain  is  great:  held, 
which  is  an  obscure  monosyllable  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  Gothic  shows  haihald,  a  redui)licated 
root.  The  Gothic,  however,  often  fails  to  solve 
the  problem,  but  it  generally  serves  to  identify 
the  forms  with  some  like  form  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  may,  perliaps,  give  the  key,  or,  if 
not,  load  us  on  to  the  Sanskrit,  where  so  large  a 
number  of  inflection  forms  and  affixes  of  deri- 
vation, are  seen  to  be  compound  words,  that  the 
phUologist  works  on  tlie  theory  that  they  all  are, 
and  thus  makes  large  progress  in  their  solution. 
These  languages.  —  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Latin, 
Greek,  ami  Sanskrit,  have  been  most  laboriously 
studiiMl;  and  excellent  manuals  of  comparative 
grannnar  and  etymological  dictionaries  of  each 
are  at  hand,  at  least  to  the  German  scholar,  for 
the  titles  of  which  sec  the  articles  on  these  lan- 
guages. Icelandic,  or  Old  Norse,  is  also  of  great 
aid  in  studying  the  forms  of  English.  esjK'cially 
in  the  transition  period  from  Early  Anglo-Saxon. 
All  these  the  earnest  scholar  may  study.  The 
High  German  also  has  been  much  workofl  over, 
and  strengthens  the  inductions  made  from  our 
nearer  kin,  occasionally  throwing  light  on  a  doubt- 
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ful  point.  The  comparative  study  of  dmvation, 
•jntax,  and  prosody  leads  through  the  same 
mstorical  course.  Parallel  with  the  external  his- 
tory of  the  forms,  runs  a  history  of  their  mean- 
ing, a  history  of  thought,  and  its  laws  of  chance 
and  progress  in  connection  with  language,  'i'he 
science  of  language  does  not  stop  with  Sie  Indo- 
European  family,  but  for  a  i)erfect  understanding 
of  English  compares  it  with  the  other  great  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  —  with  the  Semitic,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  aboriginal  tongues  of  America. 
It  seeks  to  determine  its  relations  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  to  an  ideal  form  of  speech. 

Ilow  much  of  this  study  should  be  attempted 
in  our  sch<»ols  and  colleges,  and  in  what  method, 
are  mooted  questions  with  educators.  Oennany 
has,  heretofore,  been  the  chief  seat  of  this  learn- 
ing, and  it  has  been  given  in  lectures  to  select 
d^ses  in  the  universities.  It  is  gradually  work- 
ing its  way,  through  our  best  grammars  and 
teachers,  esixicially  of  Greek,  into  the  common 
stock  of  linguistic  knowle<lge  and  teaching.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  American  colleges 
give  a  few  lectures  on  the  subject  in  the  senior 
year,  or  study  WiirrNEv's  Langwuje  and  the 
Stiidi/  of  Lntignage.  In  1855,  a  dei>artnient  of 
the  tlnglifdi  language  and  comparative  philology 
was  established  in  Lafayette  OoUege,  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  linguistic  studies  of  the 
college  attempted,  by  which  the  topics  of  com- 
parative philology  might  be  gra<lually  introduced 
to  the  students,  in  connection  with  the  recitations, 
in  reading  the  classic  authors  of  each  language. 
Phonology  is  taken  up  the  first  term.  licssons 
in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  other  lan- 
guages, are  given,  with  the  histonr  of  the  sounds, 
and  the  laws  of  letter  change.  Then,  at  the  daily 
lesson  in  reading,  attention  is  called  to  such  illus- 
trations of  these  laws  as  occur  in  the  text,  and 
the  facts  of  each  language  are  comi>ared  with 
English.  A  special  examination  in  these  mat- 
ters is  held  at  the  end  of  the  tenn.  In  suc- 
cessive terms,  the  etymology  of  the  verb  and  the 
noun,  derivation,  syntax,  and  prosody,  are  taken 
up  in  the  same  way,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
comparative  philology,  with  daily  application  to 
the  text.  'Ilie  languages  are  studied,  in  the  clas- 
sical cx>urse,  in  the  following  onier :  I^atiu  and 
Greek.  French,  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  English. 
In  the  scientific  course,  the  early  work  is  tlux>ugh 
a  comparison  of  wonls  in  English,  French,  and 
German ;  then  come  Anglo-Saxon  and  higher 
English.  It  goes  on  in  connection  with  a  literary 
and  critical  study  of  the  authors,  and  ends  with  a 
Bvnoptical  general  course,  including,  in  one  term, 
the  science  of  language,  and  in  another  a  smn- 
mary  of  English  literature.  This  course  has  been 
very  successful  at  Lafayette  College,  and  has  been 
introduce<l,  in  its  application  to  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Englisli,  into  some  other  institutions,  and  has  at- 
tracted interest  and  commendation  in  EuroiJe. 
Perhai©  no  study,  certainly  no  linguistic  study,  , 
has  grown  more  rapidly,  within  the  last  1 5  years, 
than  that  of  Englisn.  I^revious  to  that  time,  there  | 
was  then  liardly  an  attempt  at  the  scientific  his-  j 
torical  study  of  it  in  England  or  America,  lliere  J 


were  no  text-books,  —  historical  grammars  or 
other  histories  of  the  language,  nor  good  etymo- 
logical or  historical  dictionaries,  nor  editions  of 
classic    English  authors  with    philological  ap- 
paratus for  study.     Now,  all  our  good  collc^ 
and  imiversities,  and  many  of   our  best  hmh 
schools  and  academies,  attempt  a  course  of  En- 
glish, and  a  fair  supply  of  teitr-books  of  every 
kind  is  to  be  had.    Of  these  the  following  is  a 
summary :  Method  of  Philological  Stmly  qf  the 
English  Lnngivage^    by    Francis   A.   Mar<th. 
(New  York,  18C5).   This  gives  minute  directions 
for  carrying  out  a  course  of  study  like  that  above 
described.   It  begins  with  Bunyan,and  sets  forth 
topics  for  an  introductory  essay  on  his  life  and 
works,  with  bibliographi(!al  references.    Then  it 
gives  an  extracrt  from   The  PUgrim's  Progress, 
and  references  to  jiarts  of  the  grammar  to  be  stud- 
ied, accompanied  by  questions  applying  the  mat- 
ter to  the  text,  given  in  full,  like  a  verbatim  report 
of  a  recitation,  six  i>ages  of  questions  on  twelve 
lines  of  text.     Synoptical  questions  and  tonics 
for  essays  follow.     Milton  comes  next,  and  tnen 
follow  Shake8i)eare,  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  treated 
in  the  same  way,  but  with  a  progressive  serii*  of 
grammatical  and  philological  topics.  This  method 
has  been  usetl  in  several  high  schools  and  col- 
leges with  good  Bucc^eas.    llie  work  is  also  to  be 
liad  bound  in  one  volume  with  Fowler's  Gram- 
mar, to  which   fi-equont  references  are  made. 
Sprac.ue's  MasterjnWes  of  English  Literature 
(New  York)  is  prepai-ed  for  the  same  kind  of 
stu«ly ;  it  contains  selwtions  from  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, Bacon,  Shakesj:K^are,  Milton,  and  Bunyan, 
with  notes  for  i)rogre88ive  grammatical,  phil- 
ological, and  rhetoncal  study,  beginning  with 
phonetics  in  connec^tion  with  Cliaucer,  and  end- 
ing with  comparative  phUology  in  connection 
with  Hunyan.     Day's  Litrofiudion   to  English 
Literatw^e   (New  York)    is  of  similar  content 
and  method.     Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare 
(London  and  Boston)    consists  of  the   text  of 
Julius  Ccpsar,  prepared  with  copious  notes  on 
philological  matters  suggested  by  the  text,  and 
other  apparatus  for  thorough  study, — ^an  excellent 
book.    To  these  may  1x3  added  Grier's  Shtdies 
in  the  English  of  Buni/an  (Phila.);    and  Car- 
VESTKRS  Etiglisli  of  the  XIV.  Omtury  ^Boston). 
From  American  editors,  we  have  the  following 
series  of  classics  prei)ared  for  school  use,  with 
more  or  less  annotation :  Boyd's  Series    (New^ 
York),  including  Cowper's  Task^  MiUon^s  Para- 
dise Jjost,  PoUok's  Course  of  Time^  Thomson's 
Seasons,  Youngs  Xight  T/ioughts,  and  Bacon's 
Essays;   Hudson's  Series    (Boston)  a  valuable 
one;   the  notes  and  other  apparatus  are,  in  the 
main,  directly  exi)laiiatory  or  critical,  primarily 
for  rapid  reading;    it  includes  plays  of  Shrike- 
speare ;    A   Te^rt-hoak  of  Poetry,  consisting  of 
selections  from  Wordsworth.  Coleridge.  Bums, 
Beattie,  Goldsmith,  and  lliomson ;  A  Text-bof/k 
of   Prose,    containing  selections    from    Burke, 
Webster,  and  Bacon ;  Rolfk's  Series,  New  York, 
including    Shakespeare's  Merchant    cf   Vejiice, 
Tlie  Tempest,  Henry  VIIL,  and  Julius  Ccesitr; 
and  Goldsmith.     (See  Exglisu  Lttbrature.) 
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From  the  Clarendon  Frees,  Oxford,  England, 
are  isBued  for  students  of  English,  Chancery  by 
W.  W.  Skeat  ;  Specimens  (f  EarUf  Englishy  by 
R  Morris  and  W.  W.  Skeat  ;  the  Vision  of 
Will  if  nn  concerning  Piers  (he  Plourtnan,  W 
W.  W.  Skeat  ;  Shakespeare, — Htnnleiyhy  W.G. 
C'l.ARK ;  TJie  Tempesly  by  W.  Alois  Wright  ; 
King  Z^/ir, by  W.  Ai.Dis  Wright;  Milton^ — The 
ArtiopngiUcaj  by  J.  W.  Halei9;  Addisony — Se- 
lect ions  frcnn  the  Spectator y  by  T.  Arnold  ;  Ti/p- 
teal  Selections  from  the  Sixteenth  to  tJie  Nine- 
teenth Century,  with  notices  and  notes ;  Speci- 
mens of  Lowland  Scotch  and  Northern  Englishy 
by  J.  A.  H.  Murray;  also  a  series  of  English  clas- 
sics for  students,  especially  for  ladies'  schools  and 
middle  class  schools,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.  A.,  professor  of  En- 
glish literature  at  King's  College,  London,  in- 
cluding Farts  of  Chancer ^  of  Spenser's  Faet^ie 
Qiteene,  Hookers  Ecdesiasiioil  Polity y  Book  i., 
SJiakespeares  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard 
the  Second,  and  Maclyeth;  Bacon, — Advancement 
of  Tjearning,  and  Easays ;  Miltony — Poems; 
mrts  of  Dri/den,  Banyan,  Pope,  Johnson, 
Burke,  and  dotrjyer. 

Grammars,  Historical  mid  Comparative,  for 
the  earliest  ixjriod  are :  March's  Comparative 
Grammar  (S'ew  York)  (see  Anglo-Saxon); 
Hadley's  Brief  History  of  the  English  Dtn- 
guage  (Springfield);  Compendium  of  the  C(ym- 
p4irative  (iramnmr  of  the  Indo-Euroiyean  Ijjn- 
ffuages,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  lAtin,  by  A. 
Schleicher,  translated  by  H.  Bend  ale  (London); 
A  ComiKtrative  Grammar  of  the  Teutonic  Lrtn- 
guages,  by  J.  Helfknstein  (London);  Historical 
Outlines  of  Emjlish  Accidence,  by  R.  Morris, 
(London);  Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical  En- 
glish (jhrttmnurr,  by  R.  Morris  (London);  A 
Shakespearian  Grammar,  An  Attempt  to  illus- 
trate some  of  Ute  differences  between  bUzabethan 
and  Modern  English,  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott, 
(London);  Handbook  of  the  English  Tongue,  by 
J.  Angus  (London) ;  Latham's  English  Language 
(London  and  New  York);  Fowler's  English 
Language  (New  Y'ork);  Haldeman's  English 
Affixes  ( Fhila.)  The  great  German-English  gram- 
mars are  M.ctzner'r,  now  translated  m  London, 
and  Koc^u's,  for  which  sec  An(iix)-Saxon. 

Dictionaries.  —  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionrtru  of  the  English  Language  (Springfield, 
1 86.5) ; Worcester's  DirJionary  (Boston) ;  Shake- 
speare-Lexicon, by  I>r.  Alexander  Schmidt 
(Berlin  and  London,  1875);  11  xuaweuJ's  Diction- 
ary of  Arcliaic  and  Provincial  Words  (London); 
ji  Dictiomtry  of  the  Old  English  Language, 
12fh — IM  denturies,  by  F.  H.  Stratmann  (2d 
ed.,  London,  1873);  A  Dictionary  of  English 
'  B^tymology,  by  II.  Wedgwood  (2d  ed.,  London, 
lb72);  Etipnologisches  Wfirterbuch  der  engli- 
schen  Sprache,hy  Ed.  Mueller  (Kothen,  IHii;")); 
Jamieson's  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Ijanguage, 
ed.  by  Longmuir  (Erlinburgh,  1807);  Bartlett's 
Dictionary  of  Americ^inisms  (Boston). 

Further  aids  are:  lA*cturcs  on  the  English 
Lang^juige  (New  York);  and  Ijedures  on 
the  Origin  and  Histoiy  of  the  Etiglish  Lan- 


guage,  by  G.  P.  Marsh  (New  York);  Hadley's 
Essays,  Philological  and  Critical  (New  York); 
Whitney's  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies 
(New  Y'ork);  Muller's  Lectures  tm  the  Science 
(f  Language,  axid  Chips  from  a  German  Work- 
shop  (London  and  New  Y'ork);  Shepherd's 
History  cf  the  English  Lafiguage  (New  Y'ork); 
De  Vere's  Studies  in  Englis)i  (Sew  Y^ork;; 
Gould's  Good  English  (New  Y'ork);  Swinton's 
Rambles  in  Words  (New  York);  Select  Gloss- 
ary of  English  Words  used  formerly  in  Senses 
dWereni  from  Oie  present,  by  R.  C.  Trench 
(London);  The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue, 
by  fF.  Earle  (London);  Oti  ^e  Study  of  Words^ 
and  English  Past  and  Present,  hj  R.  0.  Trench; 
Alford's  Queetis  English  (Jxmd.  and  N.  Y.J, 
and  Moon's  Dean's  English  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.), 
and  Bad  Enf/lish  (Ijond.);  W  hite's  Words  and 
their  Uses  (N .  Y.);  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the 
English  Ijanguage,  by  G.  L.  (!'raik  (London); 
Sources  of  Standard  hnglish,  byOLiPHANT  (Lon- 
don); Chan/jes  in  the  English  L(tnguage  be- 
tween the  publication  of  Wiclifs  Bible  and  that 
of  the  authoHzed  Version,  A.  I).  1400  to  A.  D. 
1600,  by  H.  T.  W.  W^ood  (London);  English 
Writers,  by  11.  Morley  (Tx)ndon) ;  History  of 
Eufflish  Sounds,  by  H.  Swekt  (London). 

ENGLISH  LITERATXJItE.  To  know 
the  writings  and  the  lives  of  the  best  English 
authors,  to  leam  what  past  or  foreign  literature 
iiifluencetl  their  minds  and  culture,  to  1^  able  to 
trace  a  certain  development  of  thought  and  style 
from  the  jx?riod  of  the  Beowulf  down  to  the 
time  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  to  know  a 
writer's  place  among  his  contemiwraries,  to  be 
able  to  give  the  period  and  even  the  author  of 
a  passage  seen  for  the  first  time, — to  have  in 
one's  head,  in  short,  some  kind  of  historical  view 
of  the  whole  of  our  great  literature,  is  a  large 
ambition,  which — like  many  otlier  ambitions- 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  "overleap  itself."  But, 
if  wisely  begim  at  school,  and  followed  out  with 
zeal  at  the  university,  it  is  found  to  be  a  kind  of 
knowledge  as  solid  as  most  others,  and  far  ex- 
celling many  in  its  sources  of  delight,  inspiration, 
an<l  strength.  But  the  subject  is  an  enonnously 
large  one  for  school  purposes ;  indeetl,  its  very 
magnitude  would  seem  to  shut  it  out  from  the 
list  of  school  subjects,  llie  whole  cycle  of  liter- 
ature is  no  more  to  be  known  by  one  j>er8on  than 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  still  less  by 
young  people  at  school.  The  impossibility  of 
achieving  the  whole  task  being  seen,  two  ques- 
tions at  once  arise :  (1 )  What  shall  we  teach  and 
what  leave  untaught?  and  (2)  How  shall  we 
teach  it  ? 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  first  of  these 
questions,  we  can  find  some  guidance  from  an- 
alogy ;  and  the  school  subject  wliich  appears,  in 
its  vast  size  and  the  enonnous  contents  of  its 
wealth,  to  have  the  closest  resemblance  to  liter- 
ature is  the  subject  of  geography.  Now,  in 
geography,  we  do  not  bunlen  the  attention  and 
overload  the  memory  of  our  pupils  with  the  in- 
finite number  of  names  of  small  towns,  insignifi- 
cant rivers,  diminutive  lakes,  and  unimix)rtant 
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headlands ;  but  we  take  only  the  most  prominent 
and,  as  it  were,  the  central  features  of  the  world, 
and  round  these  we  group  the  knowledge  which 
is  intended  to  abide  with  the  pupil,  and  to  serve 
as  a  nucleus  for  his  subsequent  accumulations. 
In  the  same  way,  there  are  certain  names  which 
the  sifting  of  time  has  caused  to  stand  out  with 
always  increasing  clearness;  there  arc  certain 
books  which  have  been,  and  which  continue  to  l)e, 
forces  in  the  development  of  civilized  humanity ; 
and  it  is  with  these  authors  and  with  these 
books  that  the  teacher  should  make  tlie  pupil 
acquainted.  ITius  stated,  the  i>ath  seems  to  be 
pliun  —  so  plain  that  no  good  teacher  can  miss 
It.  But  there  are  two  dangers  —  two  Ixsettiiig 
sins,  which  await  the  teacher  in  his  attempts 
toward  the  systematic  treatment  of  a  subject  so 
laivie  ;  and  these  are  the  vices  of  encifchpifiUani 
and  (thridfjmtmt.  Ijookwl  at  more  closely,  both 
these  vices  are  seen  to  be  oiilv  two  sides  of  the 
same  central  error — an  ermr  wliich  pervades  all 
kinds  of  teaching,  and  which  is,  indeed,  tlie  most 
prevalent  educational  error  of  the  prest^nt  day. 
By  enct/dopfpdism^m  meant  the  desire  to  include 
too  many  facts — and,  in  the  present  instana', 
too  many  authors — within  the  rani;e  of  the 
pupil's  mental  vision ;  and  the  consequence  is  a 
pressure  which  results  in  an  ahrkhfmaHt  of  the 
closest  kind — an  abridgment  in  which  notliing  is 
said  of — no  facts  are  given  al)Out — tlie  autlior, 
but  when  he  was  born,  and  when  he  died,  and 
the  name  of  liis  liest-known  book.  It  is  plain 
that  such  knowledge  is  no  knowledge  at  all,  and 
is  of  no  more  value  than  an  acquaintance  with 
the  street  directory.  The  desire  to  teach  too 
much  ends  in  acliieving  too  little ;  the  attempt 
to  learn  everything  results  in  nothing,  n^ 
sides,  the  pupil  must  have  a  living  and  in- 
teinor  knowledge  of  English  literature,  and  not 
a  dead  and  external  acquaintance  with  its  mere 
husk,  appendages,  and  cuxmmstances.  lie  must 
be  trained  to  know — ^and  that  is  to  love — 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Dryden  and  Po^xj,  Words- 
worth and  (Coleridge ;  and  the  question  which 
presses  upon  the  teacher  is  therefore :  How  is  this 
to  be  done?  Before  answering  this  (luestion,  the 
teacher  must  have  settled  with  liimself  tcJiai  is 
to  be  done. 

(1)  Let  us  supi)ose  that,  seeing  the  inijMjssibil- 
ity  of  embracing  all  the  details  uf  so  lai-gii  a  field, 
he  has  resolved  uiK)n  making  a  selection  of  the 
best  writere  in  prose  and  vei-ise  in  each  ei)och. 
Kouiid  each  uf  these  he  will  then  collwt  the  most 
able  of  his  contemjKjranes,  and  explain  to  his 
chiss  their  relations  anil  the  influence  which  each 
had  ujMMi  the  other,  and  which  the  ivquirements 
and  ai>int  of  the  period  ha(^l  \i\x>n  them  all.  The 
teacher  will  then,  probably,  select  Chaucer — as 
the  tyi)e  of  the  chivalric  iwriod  of  English  liter- 
ature ;  M'tudevUle  —  as  the  "Father  of  English 
Prose ;"  ^Spetiser — as  the  richest  \H)ei  of  the 
l^Ilizabethan  era ;  ShnhMiju'dre — as  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  the  jieriod  when  the  druiiht  wa<  at 
its  highest ;  Hooh/r — as  the  tyjx.*  of  the  ornate 
and  elaborate  prose  style  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy; 
Bacon — as  the   most   conqjact  and  thoughtlul 


English  essayist ;  MiUon  —  as  the  poet  of  the 
Heformatiou,  and  the  master  of  the  most  sublime 
rhythms  in  the  language,  and  in  his  prose  works 
the  most  elaborate  of  sentence-makers ;  Builer 
fin  parts) — as  the  antipode  of  Milton ;  Jeremy 
Taylai* — as  the  sweetest  prose-writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  Dryden — as  the  herald  of 
a  new  and  more  *'  popular"  style ;  Pope — as  the 
culmination  of  the  most  polished,  clear-cut,  and 
sparkling  English ;  Swifl — as  the  most  powerful 
intellect  of  his  time;  Jolinscm — as  the  repn«enta- 
tive  of  the  massive  common-sense  of  nis  coim- 
try,  too  i>on<lerously,  though  characteristically, 
expressed  ;  (iohlsmith  —  as  the  most  charming 
writer  of  his  generation  ;  Burke — as  the  most, 
brilliant  rhetorician  that  the  modem  world  has 
seen ;  Camper — as  the  transition  and  the  link 
between  the  age  of  Pojjc  and  the  nineteenth 
century;  Wan h worth — as  the  dawn  and  the 
bright  shining  of  the  new  day  of  P^iglish  hter- 
ature ,  and  l)e  Ouincey,  as  the  most  wonderful 
prose-writer  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

(2)  But  it  is  evident  that  all  the  works  of 
these  writers  cannot  l)e  read  in  school ;  and  a 
selection  from  them  is,  therefore,  iit»ces«in*.  Here 
agam  c^^mmon  ivpute  comes  to  our  aid  and  map 
out  our  course  for  us.  In  Chaucer,  we  should 
ljix)bably  lind  it  sufficient  to  read  the  Prologue. 
or  the  Kuightea  Tale,  or  the  M<m  of  Jaiwcs  tale; 
in  Mandeville.  a  few  chapters  of  his  Travels; 
in  Si)enser,  a  lxK)k  or  two  of  the  Faerie  Queene; 
in  Shakesijcare,  one  or  two  plays,  such  as  the 
Mt'rchaid  of  Venice  or  King  Lear  { I lo inlet  is  too 
difliicult  and  super-subtle,  while  the  subject  of 
Of  hello  must  always  keep  it  out  of  schools) ;  in 
Hooker^  the  First  Book  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
Polity ;  in  Bacon,  twenty  of  his  best  Essays, 
such  as  those  on  Envy,  Orsai  Place,  or  Travaile; 
in  Milton,  the  LycidaSj  the  Cortius,  the  Hymn 
to  tlie  Nativity,  and  his  other  minor  works,  with 
perhaps  one  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost;  in 
Butler,  one  or  two  ( ^antos  of  the  Hudibras ;  in 
Jerenjy  Taylor,  a  few  chapters  of  the  Holy  Liv- 
ing and  i)erhaps  a  Senn^on  ;  in  Dryden.  the  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel  and  the  Mac  Flecknoe ; 
in  Po)XJ,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Essay 
Criticism;   m   Dr.  J(>hnson,  two  or  three  of 
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his  JJres  of  the  Pixts  and  the  Preface  to  the 
Dictitmary,  with  i)erhai^  Ilassclas ;  in  Gold- 
smith, the  Vicar  of  WakefickU  tlie  Traveller 
au<l  the  Df'ncrted  Village;  in  lUirke,  the /?<^o> 
titms  on  tlie  French  Pf^rolution  and  one  of  his 
siKHJches  ;  in  ( 'ow  jK*r.  the  Task,  the  Pnjt/n^ss  of 
Error,  Truth,  and  some  of  his  minor  jioems, 
while  his  Letters  shoidd  be  read,  weiv  it  only 
for  their  style ;  in  W'onlsworth,  the  Ijest  of  his 
iSonntfts,  the  Lines  on  Tintern  Abbey,  Laodamia, 
and  many  of  his  minor  ]x>ems ;  and  in  De  (juin- 
cty,  his  Susjaria  de  Prifuntlis,  his  Vision  (f 
iSudden  Death,  and  some  of  his  criticisms. 

But.  even  after  all  this  has  lxH?n  done  and  well 
done,  there  are  still  two  tilings  to  do.  'ITie  first  is 
to  give  the  pupil  an  intelligible  find  striking  view 
of  our  litemture  In'fore  Chauoer — that  is,  from 
the  Beoirulf  oi  the  ')X\i  century — a  i>oeni  which, 
like  the  Iliad,  existed  only  in  the  memory  and 
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&ot  ux  a  written  fonn,  for  sereral  hundred  yean 
— down  to  Caedmon,  Beda,  and  King  Alfred,  to 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Chaaoer.  This  ousht  to 
be  done  orally  by  the  teacher,  who  shomd,  at 
the  same  time,  write  upon  the  blackboard  short 
•characteristic  extracts  from  the  works  of  these 
authors,  and  explain  and  illustrate  the  growth 
of  the  oldest  English,  with  its  highly  iimected 
forms,  into  our  present  English.  The  second 
thing  to  be  done  is,  to  connect  every-where  tlie 
appearance  and  the  work  of  a  writer  with  the 
social  condition  and  the  political  events  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  show — as  far  as  this 
<san  be  shown  to  a  young  audience — how  these 
influenced  the  character  and  the  feelings  of  the 
writer.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  clearer  or 
more  easy  to  explain  than  the  influence  of  the 
two  opposite  views  of  politics  upon  the  writings 
of  the  two  contemporaries,  Milton  and  Butler. 

The  standing  diificulty  and  perpetual  tempta- 
tion— a  difficulty  with  which  the  teacher  will  have 
<x>nstantly  to  fight,  and  a  temptation  which  he 
will  have  at  every  moment  to  resist — is  to  present 
to  his  pupils  conclusions  the  data  for  which  have 
not  been  given,  and  critical  results  the  steps  to 
which  have  never  been  taken  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. There  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the 
young  mind — nothing  so  fatal  to  its  kindly  and 
harmonious  growth,  as  the  presence  within  it  of 
ready-made  thoughts,  of  alien  ideas,  and  of  too 
easily  accepted  results.  The  pupil  may  seem  to 
be  in  possession  of  such  ideas  and  conceptions, 
but  he  is  not ;  they  may  seem  to  be  the  nruit  of 
his  own  mind,  but  they  are  really  dead  artificial 
apples — ^the  witnesses,  not  of  a  vigorous,  sponta- 
neous life,  but  of  mental  poverty  and  death.  The 
seoondrhand  is  the  deadly  foe  of  original  life. 

A  large  part  of  the  benefit  of  a  course  of 
literature  will  be  lost  to  the  pupils,  if  they  are 
not  required,  always  and  every-where,  to  react 
with  their  own  mind  upon  the  material  they  re- 
^ve,  and  the  forms  which  they  are  asked  to  con- 
template. This  view  demands  that,  accompany- 
ing every  step  of  the  course,  there  should  be  a 
wdl-selected  and  judiciously  chosen  set  of  exer- 
<aae3.  Such  exercises  might  include  the  following: 

(1)  An  account  of  a  poem  such  as  Chaucer's 
Prologue,  in  the  pupiTs  own  words, — always 
avoiding  the  vile  practice  of  "paraphrasing."  (2)  A 
short  iSe  of  an  author,  from  memory.  (3)  An 
abridgment  of  an  important  chapter  from  some 
)rose  work.  (4)  liie  turning  into  modem 
of  a  passage  from  a  writer  of  the  11th  or 
12th  century.  (5)  A  critical  comparison  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  two 
diflferent  writers.  (Thus  ^u/t/mn  has  l)een  treated 
both  by  Keats  and  Shelley ;  the  Nightingale  by 
Milton,  Keats,  and  Matthew  Arnold ;  the  Death 
<fa  Friend  hj  Spenser — in  his  Astrophd — and 
by  Shelley^ —  m  his  Admuj^ ;  an  Escape  by 
Shelley — ^m  his  Fugitives,  and  bv  Campbell,  in 
his  Lord  UUins  Daughter.)  (6)  The  discussion 
of  separate  literary  dicta — ^like  the  following  by 
Russell  Lowell :  "  Style,  like  the  grace  of  perfect 
breeding,  makes  itself  felt  by  the  skill  with  which 
it  elbices  itself,  and  masters  us  at  kuit  with  a 


sense  of  indescribable  oompletenen."  (This 
might  be  at  first  discussed  in  the  class-room ;  and 
then  the  line  of  ai^^ment  and  the  results  would 
be  given  in  the  torm  of  an  essay  or  pap^.) 
(7)  The  story  of  a  play  of  Shake«)eare.  (8)  The 
analysis  of  some  character  in  a  play.  There  are 
many  others  which  will  naturally  occur  to  the 
teacher  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

The  steady  purpose  to  be  kept  in  view  in  this 
instruction  is  to  deposit  in  the  pupil  s  mind  a 
few  nuclei  of  thought,  and  to  collect  around 
these  nuclei  as  large  an  accretion  of  equate 
ideas  from  different  writers  and  from  difi^rent 
ages  as  possible,  llie  existence  of  these  nuclei 
will  enaole  the  teacher  to  preserve  unity  in  his 
teaching — to  link  together  his  lessons  with  bonds 
of  "  natural  piety;"  and  thus  to  make  the  thoughtr 
ful  child  the  father  of  the  wise  and  instructed 
man.  And,  from  the  point  of  view  of  intel- 
lectual training,  they  will  enable  him  to  keep 
true  to  the  central  principle  of  repetition  vHth- 
out  fnonotony. 

The  study  of  English  literature  is  incomplete 
unless  it  include  a  view  of  the  works  of  Amer- 
ican authors,  by  whom  many  de[)artments  of  the 
literature  of  the  English  language  have  been 
greatly  enriched.  Thus,  in  poetry,  the  chief  pro- 
ductions of  Poe,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Wulis, 
Bryant,  etc.,  should  be  classified  and  criticised, 
and  compared  also  with  the  productions  of  En- 

§lish  poets  in  the  same  departments.  In  histonr, 
ue  attention  should  be  given  to  Prescott,  Hil- 
dreth,  Bancroft,  and  Motley ;  and,  in  general 
literature,  including  essays,  fiction,  etc.,  Irving, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Tuckerman,  Whipple, 
and  a  host  of  others,  claim  attention.  The 
principles  and  methods  suggested  in  regard  to 
English  authors,  in  this  article,  are  eqimlly  ap- 
plicable to  the  American  literature  of  the  En- 
glish language. 

Many  valuable  books  of  reference  have  been 
published  on  this  subject  which  the  teacher 
should  have  at  hand  for  consultation.  In  English 
literature  proper,  we  may  refer  to  Chambers, 
Ct/clopoBdia  of  English  Literature  (3d  Ed.,  1876 
— 7);  Allibone,  Gritiail  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature  (3  vols.,  Phila.,  1858—73)  ;  Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature  and  Language 
(London,  1861);  Taine,  Histoire  de  la  liUeraiure 
anglaise  (Paris,  1804),  English  transktion  (N.Y., 
1871);  Spalding,  History  of  English  Litej'ature 
(N.  v.,  1853),  a  brief  manual,  good  in  parts,  but 
very  dry,  and  abounding  in  conceptions,  views, 
and  criticisms  which  omy  a  mature  and  widely 
read  person  can  appreciate;  Arnold,  Manual 
of  English  Literature  (London,  1862), — ^thishas 
many  good  points,  but  is  a  little  confused,  and 
wants  perspective ;  the  latter  half  of  the  work— 
the  Criticcu  Section — ^is  very  much  like  Spalding; 
Shaw,  A  Complete  Manual  of  English  Literature^ 
edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  with  a  sketch  of 
American  literature,  by  H. T.  Tuckerman  (N.Y., 
18()7) ;  MoRELL,  Biographical  History  of  En- 
glish Literature,  full  of  lessons  useful  to  young 
ix^rsons ;  Collier,  A  History  of  English  Liter' 
ature  (N.  Y.,  1867),  a  brief  and  useful  manual; 
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Cletei^and,  a  Cfrmpendinm  of  English  Liter- 
ature^ from  Mandevilie  to  Cowper  (l^hila.,  1848), 
aod  Enfflish  Literature  of  the  2^ineteenth  Cent- 
tary  (Phil.,  1852),  also  Compendium  of  Ainer- 
icon  Literature  (Pliila.,  1859) ;  Underwood,  A 
Hand-Book  (f  English  Literature  —  British 
Authors  (Boston,  1871),  and  American  Authors 
(Boston,  1872) ;  Duyckinck,  CydojxFdia  <f 
American  Literature  (2  vola.,  N.  i .,  1856).  Of 
•eries,  the  following  niay  be  mentioned :  7^ 
Clareiulmi  Press  Series,  one  of  the  best  pub- 
lished, is  edited  by  men  who  know  the  En- 
l^lish  language  and  understand  their  subject; 
Chaucer,  by  K.  Morris,  is  one  of  the  most  care- 
loDy  edited  books  in  any  language ;  the  Sliake- 
ipeoTtf  Plays  are  also  well  done.  Starr's  Series 
k  also  excellent ;  many  of  the  books  are  edited 
by  teachers,  who  understand  best  where  pupils 
are  liable  to  meet  with  difficulty.  Of  the  Ijondon 
SerieSy  only  one  book  has,  as  yet,  appeared — 
Bacons  Essays,  edited  by  E.  A.  Abbott.  'ITiis is, 
however,  a  model  of  its  kind,  showing  how  a 
work  like  the  Essays,  fuU  of  weighty  thoughts 
jmd  precious  English,  ought  to  be  edited. — See 
also  Marsh,  The  Origin  and  Hlstt.)ry  of  the 
English  htnguage  (N.  Y.,  1802);  aiid  Rekd, 
Lectures  ou  Engiish  Literature  ^Phila.,  1855). 

ENTHUSIASM  is  an  emotion  of  so  strong 
A  kind  as  to  beget  self-forgetfulness.  and  to 
awaken  the  most  }X)werful  enei>^es  of  the  mind. 
When  made  to  rest  upon  an  admiration  of  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  it  becomes  an 
educational  stimulus  of  a  very  useful  and  effect- 
ive character;  it  must  not,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  supersede  the  exercise  of  couBcience, 
0r  the  sense  of  what  is  right,  and  thus  de- 
generate into  moral  weakness,  l^ilaniestness, 
rather  than  enthusiasm,  should  be  the  (][ual- 
hy  inspired  by  the  educator ;  and  this  is  to  be 
effected  through  the  force  of  example,  because  the 

rjMithetic  intluenoe  of  the  true  teacher  upon 
mind  of  his  pupil  is  almost  without  limit. 
£tpecially  should  that  spurious  kind  of  enthusi- 
asm be  reprcHstxl  which  is  cliaracterized  by  a 
habitual  excitement  about  every  thing  that  is 
new,  and  which  tends  to  destroy  every  thing 
that  is  rational  and  stable  in  the  cliaracter.  Kn- 
thusiasm  is  an  exceedin|r]y  important  quality  in 
the  teacher  as  well  as  in  the  pupil ;  mdeed,  a 
teac^her  can  scarcely  meet  with  any  true  success 
in  his  profession  who  is  not  enthusiastic  in  his 
devotion  to  it.  While  this  is  true  of  those  en- 
gaged in  any  vocation,  it  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  the  e<lucator;  since  the  effectiveness  of 
his  work  dei^ends  so  largely  upon  his  personal 
zeal.  The  l)est  results,  perhaps,  of  his  lal)or8  are 
those  which  he  accomplishes  by  what  lias  been 
aptly  calle<l  unconscious  tuition, 

EP^E,  Charles  Michel,  Abb^  de  P,  a 
noted  French  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  and  the 
founder  of  the  system  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb  by  means  of  a  language  of  signs,  was  born 
at  Versailles,  Nov.  25.,  1712,  and  died  in  Paris, 
Dec.  23.,  1789.  lie  was  at  first  an  ecclesiastic, 
but  was  suspended  from  the  priesthood  in  conse- 
quence of  his  Jansenist  opinions.     While  living 


a  life  of  literary  leisure  in  Paris,  he,  in  1755, 
chanced  ui>on  two  deaf-mute  sisters  whose  edu- 
cation liad  been  commenced  by  Pere  A^anin,  but 
who  were  then,  in  consequence  of  his  death, 
without  the  means  of  instruction.  De  r£pee 
took  so  great  an  interest  in  their  condition,  tnat 
he  determined  to  undertake  the  task  of  teaching 
them,  lie  at  first  continued  the  method  ol 
Vanin,  that  of  pictures,  and  then  tried  articula- 
tion ;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  these  methods, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  a  system  of  signs. 
He  succeeded  so  well  that  he  took  others  umler 
his  instruction,  and  soon  organized  a  school 
which  he  continued,  at  his  own  expense,  till  his 
death.  It  is  said  that,  even  in  his  76th  year,  he 
deprived  himself  of  fuel  in  onler  to  support  his 
school.  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  and  C!!atherina  II. 
of  Russia  offered  him  royal  gifts,  but  he  declined 
them ;  as  his  great  wish  was  to  obtain  the  royal 
endowment  of  an  institution  for  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation. His  desire  was  not  realized  till  after  his 
death.  A  bronze  statue  has  been  erected  at 
Versailles  to  the  memory  of  De  I'fipee,  and  a 
bas-relief  placed  by  citizens  of  Sweden  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice.  In  1855,  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  his  school 
was  celebratefl  at  Paris  hj  a  lar^  concourse  of 
persons,  including  delegations  from  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Listitution  des  sourds  el  muets  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1774J,  which  was  revised  and  republished  under 
the  title  of  Im  veritable  vianiere  (finstruire  les 
sourds  et  muets  (Paris,  1784).  F.  Berthier.  a 
deaf-mute,  wrote  nis  biography  (LAbbe  de  /*£- 
pee,  sa  Vie,  son  Apostolat,  etc.,  1852).  —  See 
also  I.  Valkttk,  Vie  de  VAbb4  tie  r£nee  (Paris, 
1857) ;  and  BfiBiAN,  £loge  de  C.  M,  de  r£pee 
(1833).  

EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  woni.  is  applie<l  to  any  church  hav- 
ing an  e))iscopal  form  of  government.  In  a  nar- 
rower sense,  it  is  commonly  used  as  the  collective 
name  of  the  churches  which  had  their  oriu:in  in 
the  English  Information  under  Henry  VI 11.  Tlie 
most  important  of  these  bodies  are  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Protestant  P^piscoiial  Church  of  the  Ignited 
States.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
of  Ireland  constituted,  from  1801,  in  wliich  year 
the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Ireland 
was  jiasscd,  until  Jan.  1.,  1H71,  when  the  Church 
of  Ireland  was  disestablished,  only  one  body 
under  the  name  of  the  United  CJturch  of  Eng- 
1(171(1  and  Ireland.  Now  each  of  these  churches 
is  an  independent  body,  as  are  also  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  C'hurch  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  In  18(>7,  the 
bishojis  of  all  these  churt^hes  assembled  in  a- 
Pananglican  (k)uncil,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  deliberate  on 
the  common  interests  of  tlH«e  bodies.  We  shall 
treat  of  these  churches  separately. 

I.  Tlie  Church  of  EngUind, — The  parent 
body  is  the  Church  of  P^ngland.  When  its  con- 
nection with  the  see  of  Rome  was  severed,  under 
Henry  VUI.,  the  avowed  intention  was  to  returu 
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to  the  purity  of  the  primitive  church  and  to  re- 
tain  its  creed  and  its  discipline,  llie  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  church  are,  after  the  Scriptures, 
the  Book  of  Homilies,  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
and  the  Prayer-Book.  There  are  within  the 
church  three  widely  differing  schools,  known  as 
the  High  Church,  the  Low  Church,  and  the 
Broad  Church.  The  High  Church  men  regard 
the  apostolical  succession  in  the  three  orders  of 
the  mimstry  as  a  divine  institution;  the  Low 
Church  men  generally  look  upon  episco^iacy  as 
not  essential  to  the  being  of  the  church,  and 
recognize  the  claims  of  dissenters  to  be  members 
of  Christ's  body.  The  Broad  Church,  which  is 
of  more  recent  origin,  is  tolerant  of  doctrinal 
difference ;  and,  while  its  own  tendency  is  toward 
^diat  is  called  liberal  Christianity,  it  would  keep 
the  platform  of  the  church  sufficiently  broad  to 
have  room  also  for  the  high  and  low  church 
parties.  The  Church  of  Bngkmd  is  the  established 
church  in  England  and  VVaJe8,and  the  king  is  its 
supreme  head  on  earth.  England  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical territory  is  divided  into  two  provinces, 
Cwiterbury  and  York,  with  an  archbishop  in 
each  and  25  bishops.  Each  province  has  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  called  a  convocation  and  consist- 
ing of  two  houses,  the  upper  house,  which  com- 
prises all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  the 
lower  house,  which  comprises  the  deans,  arch- 
deacons, proctors  of  chapters,  and  proctors  for 
ibd  parochial  clergy.  The  convocation  is  sum- 
moned by  the  archbishop  at  the  command  of  the 
king,  and  its  decisions  have  no  legal  force,  since 
the  regulation  of  all  church  affairs  belongs  to 
Parliament.  As  no  religious  census  is  taken  in 
England  and  Wales,  there  are  no  official  state- 
ments of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  church ; 
the  population  connected  with  it  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  50  to  77  percent  of  the  entire 
population.  As  the  Church  of  England  is  estab- 
usbed  by  law,  most  of  the  great  institutions  of 
learning,  including  the  national  universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  and  King's 
College,  London,  are  under  its  control.  All  these 
four  institutions  have  a  number  of  theological 
chairs,  and  until  recently  (1856)  academic  de- 
grees were  conferred  by  them  only  upon  candi- 
dates who  had  subscribed  to  the  thirty-nine  ar- 
ticles. All  the  Great  Public  Schools  and  the 
large  majority  of  Grammar  Schools  are  under 
the  management  of  clerg3rmen  of  the  Church  of 
EngUmd.  The  study  of  theology  can  now 
be  pursued  at  any  of  the  universities  which 
have  been  named,  or  in  one  of  the  theological 
seminaries  which  have  been  founded  by  the 
bishops  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centu- 
ry. According  to  the  "  Kalendar  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  1876,"  the  Church  of  England 
had,  in  1875,  theological  seminaries  at  Birken- 
head (St.  Aidan's,  founded  1846),  Birmingham 
Soloffical  department  of  the  Queen's  College), 
teibury  (St.  Augustine's  Missionary  College, 
founded  in  605,  suppressed  in  1538,  restorecl  in 
1848,  to  educate  mmisters  for  the  distant  depen- 
dencies of  the  empire);  Chichester  (1859);  Cud- 
deadon  (1854);  Cumberland  (St.Bees,  1816);  Lam- 


peter (St.  David's  College,  incorporated  1822); 
lichfield  (1857);  Salisbury  (1860);  Wells  (1840). 
There  were  in  the  same  year,  under  the  control 
of  the  Cliurch,  23  colleges  and  schools  for  the 
training  of  school-masters  and  school-mistresses. 
The  educational  societies  connected  with  the 
Church  are  (1)  The  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  founded  in  1698;  (2)  The  Na- 
tional Society  for  promoting  the  education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  Prinaples  of  the  established  Church 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  instituted  in  1 8 1 1 » 
incorporated  in  1817 ;  (3)  Home  and  Colonial 
School  Society,  for  training  teachers  and  for  tho 
improvement  and  extension  of  education  in  Chris- 
tian principles,  instituted  in  1836 ;  (4)  Church 
of  England  Education  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  in  poor  districts.  The  number  of  colonial 
and  missionary  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  rapidly  increased  during  the  present 
century,  and  in  connection  with  them  a  large 
number  of  educational  institutions  liave  been 
established.  The  first  colonial  see  established 
was  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1787.  In  1875, 
the  whole  number  of  dioceses  was  60,  of  which 
5  were  in  India,  6  in  the  West  Indies,  12  in 
Africa,  16  in  Australasia,  and  15  in  North 
America.  For  further  information  in  regard  to 
the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
colonies  see  the  articles  on  the  several  provinces 
of  Canada,  on  India,  and  on  Australasia. 

II.  77ie  CIturcJi  of  IreUmd. — Although  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  of  England  in  point  of 
administration  since  its  dis^tablishment,  in 
1871,  it  fully  agrees  with  it  in  doc*trine.  Tho 
Church  has  two  archbishops,  at  Dublin  and  at 
Armagh,  and  ten  bishops.  It  is  governed  by  a 
generd  synod,  meeting  annually  in  Dublin,  and 
consisting  of  a  house  of  bishops  and  a  house  of 
clerical  and  lav  delates.  ITie  population  con- 
nected with  mid  Church  was,  according  to  the 
census  of  1871,  683,295,  or  over  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  popuktion.  The  largest  and  richest  edu- 
cational institabon  of  Ireland,  the  University  of 
Dublin,  also  called  Trinity  College,  is  in  close 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  to  which 
its  officers  and  professors  belong.  As  religious 
tests  have  been  abolished,  the  General  Synod 
has  resolved  to  establisli,  under  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  Church,  a  new  divinity  schooL 
Tne  college  of  St.  Columba,  at  Ilathfamham» 
near  Dublin,  was  founded  in  1843,  to  afford  a 
good  English  education,  and  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  this  church.  The  education  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Synod  specially  designs 
''to  add  to  the  secular  training  of  teachers  in 
the  central  school  of  the  Nationid  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, as  efficient  religious  instruction  as  they 
can  impart  in  the  very  limited  time  at  their  dis- 
posal." 

III.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tfie 
United  States. — The  oiganization  of  the  "Church 
of  England  people"  in  the  United  States  into  an 
independent  ecclesiastical  body  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1785  ;  but,  before  this,  Dr.  Seabury 
had  been  elected  by  the  Episcopalians  of  Con- 
necticut to  be  their  bishop  and  had  been  conse- 
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crated,  Not.  14.,  1784,  bj  three  Scottish  bishops. 
The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  retained,  and  in  the  few  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  English  formularies,  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  "this  church  is  far  from 
intending  to  depart  from  the  Church  of  England 
in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine,  discipliue,  or 
worship,  or  furtner  than  local  circumstances  re- 
quire." The  dioceses  formerly  corresponded  in 
number  and  extent  with  the  states ;  but,  in  1 834, 
a  division  of  the  state  dioceses  be^ran.  Each 
diocese  has  a  diocesan  convention,  which  meets 
annually  and  is  composed  of  the  bishop,  clei^, 
and  delegates  chosen  by  the  laity.  The  General 
Convention,  which  meets  tricnnially,  ia  composed 
of  all  the  bishops,  who  constitute  the  upper 
house,  and  four  clerical  and  four  lay  delegates 
from  each  diocesan  convention,  who  constitute 
the  lower  house.  The  Bepo9't  of  the  U.  S.  Cam- 
tnissioner  of  Education  for  1874  mentions  the 
following  universities  and  colleges  as  being  under 
the  control  or  influence  of  the  ProtcstantEpisco- 
pal  Church :  College  of  William  and  Mary,  at 
Williamsburgh,  Va.,  organized  in  1 C93 ;  (Colum- 
bia ( -ollege,  m  the  city  of  New  York,  organized 
in  1 754  under  the  name  of  King  s  College ; 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct.,  1823;  Ilobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1824;  Kenyon  College, 
Gambier,  0.,  1826 ;  Norwich  University,  North- 
field,  Vt.,  1834;  Burlington  College,  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  1846  ;  St.  Paul's  CoUege,  Pahnyra,  Mo., 
1848;  Racine  College,  Racine,  \Visc.,  1852;  St. 
Stephen's  College,  Anandale,  N.  Y.,  1858.  Ne- 
braska College,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  1865 ; 
Lehigh  University,  8.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1866;  Mis- 
sionary College  of  St.  Augustine,  Benicia,  Cal., 
1868;  University  of  the  South,  Suwanee,  Tonn., 
1868.  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  which  is  enumer- 
ated in  this  list,  has  not,  however,  a  strictly  de- 
nominational character,  as  different  religious  de- 
nominations are  represented  in  the  board  of 
trustees ;  but  the  majority  of  the  board  and  the 
presidents  of  the  institution  have  always  belonged 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Beside  these 
institutions,  14  schools  for  the  superior  instruction 
of  women  are  classified  as  Protestant  Episcopal, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  academies  and 
seminaries.  The  oldest  theological  school  of  the 
church  is  the  General  ITieological  kSeminary  of 
New  York  City,  which  was  organized  in  1820, 
and  is  imder  the  immediate  control  of  the  ( Jeneral 
Convention.  The  board  of  trustees  consists  of 
all  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  one  trustee  from  each  diocese,  of  one 
additional  for  every  eight  clergymen,  of  one  more 
trustee  for  every  32,000  contributed,  until  the 
same  amounts  to  ^10,000;  and  one  for  every 
additional  $10,000  contributed.  *  Since  then,  9 
other  schools  of  theology  have  oeen  organized. 
The  Sunday-Schools  of  the  church  had,  iii  1875, 
235,943  schokire  taught  by  23,448  teachers.  The 
denominational  societies  for  educational  ])urposes 
are  (1)  The  P.  E.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Evangelical  Knowledge;  (2)  'ITie  P.  K.  Evangel- 
ical Education  Society;  (3)  The  General  P.  E. 
Sunday-School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society. 


The  General  Convention,  at  its  triennial  meet- 
ings, regularly  appoints  a  joint  committee  on 
Christian  education. 
EPISCOPAL  METHODIST  COLLEGE, 

at  Lewistown,  111.,  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  both  sexes,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  South.  It  was 
opened  in  1873,  and  incorporated  in  1875.  It 
has  a  preparatory,  an  academic,  and  a  collegiate 
course,  instruction  is  given  in  French,  German, 
music,  drawing,  painting,  and  book-keeping,  for 
which,  except  the  last,  an  extra  charoe  is  made. 
The  regular  tuition  fee  varies  from  ?20  to  $50 
jier  year.  For  the  special  business  course,  pur- 
suecl  separately,  the  fee  is  $40  a  year.  In  1874 
— 5,  there  were  6  instructors  and  89  students 
(35  preparatory,  27  academic,  13  coll^ate,  and 
14  in  special  oranches).  W.  S.  McKinney  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

EaUATION.     See  Algebra. 

EBASimJS,  DesideriuB,  was  bom  in  Rot- 
terdam, Holland,  Oct.  28.,  1467, and  died  in  Basel, 
July  12.,  1536.  His  original  name,  Gerard,  he 
translated  into  its  supposed  Latin  and  Greek 
equivalents,  Desiderius  and  'Efjaautoc;  these  he 
united  to  form  the  new  name  which  he  after- 
wards assumed.  In  the  convent  school  of  Deven- 
ter,  where  he  was  educated,  he  distinguished  him- 
self so  much,  that  even  then  it  was  predicted 
that  he  would  become  the  most  learned  man  of 
the  age.  After  the  death  of  his  (larents,  his  tutors 
sent  him  to  a  school  at  Bois-le-Duc  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  priesthood;  and,  in  1486,  a  fnend 
persuaded  him  to  enter  a  convent  near  Gouda. 
in  1492,  the  bishop  of  Cambray  took  him  into 
his  service,  and  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 
Five  years  later,  he  left  for  the  Umversity  of 
Paris;  and  thenceforward,  he  lived  in  France, 
England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  for  the  most 
part  independent,  or  supported  by  distinguished 
patrons,  lie  acted  as  a  private  teacher  here  and 
there,  and  was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  theol- 
ogy and  Greek  at  Cambridge;  but  he  soon  re- 
signed, and  avoided  after  that  any  Hxed  position. 
The  fame  of  his  learning  spread  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  several  universities,  lie  bold- 
ly attacked  Scholastic  theology,  and  worked  most 
powerfully  to  revive  classical  learning.  This  he  did 
as  well  by  the  clearness  of  lus  own  style  and  by 
his  classical  knowledge  as  by  the  satire  and  rid- 
icule which  he  directed  against  the  Scholastics. 
I'or  a  long  time  the  Refonners  reganled  him  as 
in  sympatliy  with  them,  but  he  soon  separated 
from  them  and  was  even  involved  in  a  literary 
conflict  with  I^uther.  In  personal  character,  he 
was  egotistic,  timid,  and  undecided,  —  faults 
which  became  especially  prominent  at  that 
period  of  the  Reformation.  He  contributed 
little  to  the  profound  thir.king  of  his  time,  but 
was  a  critic  and  a  scholar  rather  than  a  phi- 
losopher ;  nevertheless,  his  unboundetl  powers  of 
satire  served  to  wrench  men  nolently  out  of 
their  accustomed  n)u<le  of  thinking,  and.  in  this 
way.  he  acted  as  a  iHiwerful  ferment,  especially 
in  the  revival  of  classical  studies.    Ilia  great 
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acquaintance  with  clafleical  authors  and  his 
mastery  of  the  Latin  language  made  his  ridicule 
the  most  effective  possible  against  the  dense 
ignorance  of  his  opponents.  His  two  most 
famous  works  in  this  direction  were  his  MoricB 
Encomium  (Praise  of  Folly) yVtMS^e/ii  in  1512, 
and  the  Colloquia  Puerilia  (Vhil(lren''8  Talks), 
in  1518.  The  former  derided  the  dialectical 
labyrinth  in  which  the  theologians  had  lost 
themselves,  the  svllomsms  of  the  Scholastics, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  they  persecuted  and 
condemned  every  opinion  which  differed  from 
their  own.  The  latter  contains  conversations  upon 
almost  every  thing,  but.  at  the  same  time,  is  full 
of  satires  upon  the  monks,  a  cloister  life,  pilgrim- 
ages, etc.  Tliis  book  was  condemned  by  the 
BorlK)une,  forbidden  in  France,  burned  in  Spain, 
and  prohibited  in  Rome  to  all  Christendom ; 
nevertheless,  both  works  exerted  a  tremendous 
iufluence.  In  1516,  Erasmus  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Testament  with  a  Latin 
translation,  which  worked  powerfully  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Refonnation.  Of  his  educational 
works,  the  most  important  are:  Aihufia  [The 
-fl^/'/<7«?s),  published  in  1500;  De  Ratione  Siudil 
(Of  the  Order  <f  Studies),  in  1512;  the  trans- 
lation of  Theodore  (iaza's  Greek  OTammar :  and 
lustitutio  Principis  Chrisliani  [Eduvation  of  a 
ChriMiivi  prince)  in  1516.  In  1526,  he  pub- 
lished a  book  upon  Christian  matrimony,  the 
last  section  of  which  treats  of  family  culture. 

Erasmus  divides  education  into  four  i>arts: 
(1)  lieligious-ethical   culture ;    (2)    Intellectual 
culture ;  (3)  Material  culture;  (4)  Formal  cult>- 
ure.     By  the  third  division  is  meant  cleverness 
or  skill  in  our  daily  labors ;    and,  by  the  fourth, 
a  knowledge  of  the  amenities  of  cultured  society. 
This  division,  however,  was  not  very  strictly  ob- 
served by  him.    He  regarded  the  institution  of 
marriage  as  of  the  hignest  importance  for  the 
proper  culture  of  children.^  He  gives  many  rules, 
partly  medical  and  partly  moral,  upon  the  way 
in  which  matrons  should  live  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results  for  their  children.     The  greatest 
care,  he  asserted,  should  be  taken  with   young 
children  to  prevent  vanity  and  vice  from  spring- 
ing up.  Good  birth  Is  much,  but  good  education 
is  more.  In  the  weight  which  he  placed  upon  edu- 
cation in  comparison  with  inherited  tendencies, 
Erasmus   incurred  the  charge  of  Pelagianism. 
Indeed,   in   his    work    De    Fueris    statiui    ac 
liberaliter  iustituendis,  he  expressly  refers  the 
chief  part  of  so-called  original  sin,  to  temptation 
and  bad  example.     Instruction  proper  should 
not  begin  before  the  seventh  year.     Upon  the 
subject  of  teachers  and  school-houses,  Erasmus  is 
never  tired  of  pouring  out  a  flood  of  ridicule. 
T'iie  greatest  care  shoiud  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  teachers ;  and  if  possible,  instruction  should  be 
private.   The  contagion  of  great  schools  ought  to 
oe  guarded  against.  A  clear  pronunciation,  as  well 
as  facility  in  reading  and  writing,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  all  clashes.     Rich  i^rents,  however, 
should  not  fail  to  teach  their  cliildren  some 
trade.    The  study  of  language  should  precede 
ihe  study  of  things,  as  a  knowletlge  of  things  can 


be  reached  only  through  language.  The  first 
thinff  to  study  is  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  for 
nearly  every  thing  worth  knowing  is  found  in 
these  languages.  They  should  ateo  be  studied 
together,  as  their  near  relationship  lightens  the 
labor  of  acquiring  them.  The  grammatical  rules 
must  be  as  few  and  precise  as  possible ;  and  the 
study  of  language  should  be  carried  on  rather  by 
reading  than  by  learning  rules  by  heart.  As  soon 
as  any  one  has  a  fair  foundation  in  the  languages, 
he  should  proceed  to  study  things.  The  test 
sources  for  this  study  are  the  Greek  authors. 
C'are  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  memory, 
and  the  best  means  are  a  right  imderstanding  of 
the  subject,  a  proper  order  of  thought,  and 
careful  distinction.  The  notion  that  all  Latinity 
must  be  (^iceronian  filled  him  with  incredible 
disgust.  The  study  of  I^tin  ought  to  include 
all  the  authors,  and  those  pretended  Ciceronians 
who  will  hear  of  nobody  but  Cicero  were  in- 
tolerable. The  pseudo-cla.sKical  enthusiasm  which 
could  find  nothing  valuable  in  any  other  litera- 
ture aLsO  came  in  for  condemnation.  Above  and 
before  all  else,  is  religious  instruction  iinjwrtant. 
The  minds  of  children  must  be  so  filled  with 
the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it 
shall  seem  to  them  the  greatest  reality  of  life. 
The  world  and  life  must  always  be  spoken  of  as 
under  the  immediate  control  of  God.  If  good 
seed  be  sown  in  this  way,  the  best  fruit  may  be 
looked  for ;  still  the  most  important  means  of 
teaching  morality  is  by  example. 

Erasmus  insiste<l  also  u|)on  similar  instruction 
for  girls.  It  is  sutficient  according  to  many,  he 
says,  to  keep  a  girl  shut  up  and  away  from  men 
until  she  is  married,  while  often  enough  she  is 
more  injured  by  shallow  women  than  by  an  as- 
sociation with  men.  Chastity  must  of  course  be 
maintained ;  but  she  alone  is  chaste  who  knows 
what  chastity  is,  and  how  to  maintain  it.  Inno- 
cence suffers  chiefly  from  bad  example ;  and 
parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  do  nothing  unbe- 
coming in  the  presence  of  even  their  yoimgest 
daughters.  He  also  inveighs  severely  against 
love  songs  and  romances,  lascivious  cumces 
and  pictures.  Girls,  too,  ought  to  receive  a 
literal  education.  The  multitude  holds  it  to  te 
folly,  but  wise  men  know  that  nothing  is  more 
advantagiH^us  to  the  morals  of  women  than  ex- 
tended knowledge. 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Erasmus  was 
published,  after  his  death,  by  Rhenanus,  at  Basel 
(9  vols.,  1540 — U) ;  a  more  complete  edition 
was  publishe<l  by  Le  Clerc,  in  Leyden  (10  vols., 
fol.,  1703  —  6).  Biographies  of  Erasmus  have 
been  published  in  English  by  Jortin,  Knight, 
C'harles  Butler,  and  R.  B.  Dnimmond  (2  vols., 
liondon,  1873). 

EBIGENA,  John  Scotus,  one  of  the  great- 
est philosophers  and  scholars  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  tern  in  the  te^nninir  of  the  9th  century  in 
one  of  the  British  Islands  (probably  Ireland),  and 
died  ateut  880.  (Jliarles  the  Bald  apjwinted  him 
head-master  to  the  court  school  of  Paris,  which 
under  his  direction  made  so  great  progress,  that  it 
was  no  longer  called  schola  Palatiiy  but  Palatium 
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gdiolcp.  His  instmction,  which  was  confined 
chiefly  to  philosopliy  and  the  classics,  ^ve  a 
great  impulse  to  the  progress  of  philosophical 
studies.  ^Vs  his  own  philosophical  vic\^'s  re- 
sembled, in  some  respects,  those  held  by  the 
Neoplatonists  of  Alexandria,  he  has  been  called 
the  last  of  that  school ;  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
regarded  as  the  first  forerunner  of  the  Scholas- 
tics. S|)ecial  works  on  Krigena  have  been  written 
by  Staudenmaier  (lb34),  Taillandier  (1843), and 
Huber(18()l). 

EBNESTI,  John  Augrust,  a  German 
philologist  and  educator,  bom  August  4.,  1707,  in 
Tennstiidt,  Thuringia;died  September  11.,  1781. 
In  1731,  he  became  connected  with  the  Thomas 
School  at  licipsic;  and.  in  1742,  he  was  made 
professor  at  the  university  of  the  same  city,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  his  death.  His 
chief  fame  rests  upon  his  philological  studies  and 
writings.  He  edited  a  great  many  classical  works, 
and  was  a  most  enthusiastic  Humanist.  His 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (ListUittio  Interp'eiiA  Nori  TesUim(mti, 
3d  edit.,  1 775 ;  English  translation  by  i).  H. 
Perrot,  Edinburgh,  2  vols.,  1833 — 43)o{)euetl  the 
way  to  a  freer  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is 
reganled  as  a  foreruimer  of  the  later  rationalistic 
cnticism.  The  sum  of  all  culture  lay,  for  him, 
in  the  classics.  "  They  uniti*  beauty  of  content 
with  beauty  of  form  ;  and  out  of  them  one  wins 
political  sagacity,  practical  wisilom,  and  monil 
culture.'  According  to  his  methotl, less weiglit is 
placed  u{X>n  grammatical  rules  than  u{)on  diligent 
reading,  which  he  thought  the  best  way  to  learn 
to  ivatland  write  Latm  fluently.  This  reading, 
too,  should  be  rapid,  taking  in  whole  books  in  a 
short  time;  this  he  thought  a  letter  way  of  acquir- 
ing the  spirit  of  a  language  tlian  spending  weeks 
upon  single  sentences  with  grammar  and  diction- 
ary. Literal  translation  he  Imnished,  and  in- 
sisted upon  an  acquaintance  with  the  public  life 
of  the  ancients,  m  order  to  understand  them 
rightly.  Ifesides  his  classical  works,  Emesti 
published  a  book  uj)on  the  elements  of  various 
studies  (In  if  id  Doctritup  SoHdioria).  It  treats 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  elements  of 
philosophy.  These  are  divided  into  five  ])arts  : 
(1)  Metaphysics,  embracing  ontology,  jjsychology, 
and  natural  theology;  (2)  Dialectics ;  (3)  Morals, 
embracing  ethics  and  the  law  of  nature ;  (4) 
Politics  ;  (.5)  Phy8i(».  The  high  estimation  in 
which  Emesti  was  held  in  Saxony,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  his  sjrstem  w«ts  adopted  by  the 
state  Litiu  wihools  in  1773,  and  remamed  admost 
entirely  unchanged  until  1835. 

EBSKINE  COLLEGE,  at  Due  West,  Ab- 
beville Co.,  S.  ('.,  under  the  control  of  the  Ke- 
forinod  Presbyterians  (the  i\ss(x;iate  Kefonnetl 
SyiKxl  of  tlie  South),  was  founderl  in  1839.  It 
has  large  and  conunixlioiLs  buildings ;  libraries, 
containing  12,500  volumes;  a  well-selected  ge- 
ological cabinet ;  a  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus ;  together  with  an  excellent  equatorial, 
refracting  telescope,  mounted  in  an  oliservatory 
which  affords  a  magnifiwnt  view  of  the  heavens. 
1  he  amount  of  its  productive  funds  is  ^5,000. 


There  is  a  jM^paratonr  course  of  two  years,  and 
a  collegiate  course  of  four  years.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  5  professors,  77  students  (56  collegiate, 
13  prei)aratory,  and  8  irregular),  and  356 
alumni.  The  Ilev.  W.  M.  Grier,  D.  D.,  is 
(1H76)  the  president. 

ESTHETIC  CXJLTUBE.  Esthetics  (Gr. 
oitrdriTiKoc,  from  airr&av^Giiat^  to  perceive),  the 
science  which  treats  of  taste  and  its  object,  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  has  been  recog- 
nized, since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as 
an  independent  branch  of  phUosophy.  Depend- 
ing, as  it  does,  upon  the  exercise  of  a  special  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  basis  of 
a  complete  and  harmonious  education.  How- 
ever well  the  intellect,  the  will,  or  the  conscience 
of  an  individual  may  have  been  trained,  if  es- 
thetic culture  is  wanting,  he  must  continue  rude 
and  unrefined ;  and.  hence,  in  a  comparison  of 
nations  which  are  esthetically  cultivated  with 
such  as  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  we  find  a 
marked  difference  in  the  degree  as  well  as  in  the 
general  character  of  the  civilization  which  they 
resjiectively  jiresent.  The  esthetic  element,  how- 
ever, caimot  be  wholly  wantuig.  Even  the  rud- 
est nations  or  the  most  barbarous  tribes  man  if  cist 
delight  in  those  objects  which  satisfy  their  nat- 
ural sense  of  the  beautiful.  Like  children,  they 
feel  an  intense  fondness  for  showy  r)manients, 
uncouth  pictun^s  and  images,  hareh  and  dis- 
conlant  music,  and  grotcsc}ue  dances.  'Ilie  love 
of  these  things  springs  from  the  esthetic  prin- 
ciple in  their  nimds,  in  its  uncultivated  and 
partly  undevelo|)e<l  condition.  Their  percep- 
tions of  the  l)eautifid  are,  like  their  thoughts  and 
their  reasonings.  ])roa>sses  unregulated  and  mis- 
directed. They  have,  also,  the  moral  sense — the 
sense  of  ri^ht  and  A^Tong,  but  not  knowing  how 
to  distinguiiih  right  from  \^Tong,  they  often  con- 
scientiously perform  acts  which,  judged  by  a 
proper  standanl  of  rectitude,  are  reprehensible 
I  m  the  hi|i;hest  degree  ;  for  conscience  is  only  the 
general  impression  that  a  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  exists,  not  a  power  to  discrim- 
inate between  specific  right  and  wrong.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  esthetic  principle  is  the  sense 
by  which  the  mind,  in  a  general  wav,  distin- 
guishes between  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is 
ugly  ;  but  it  does  not  teach  specifically  what  ob- 
jects are  lx?autiful.  Hence,  however  advanced 
persons  may  be  in  esthetic  culture,  they  will  still 
differ  to  some  extent  in  this  specific  discrimina- 
tion. This  difference  we  attribute  to  a  diversity 
of  taste,  the  wonl  Umte  lieing  used  to  designate 
the  esthetic  principle  or  facidty  of  the  mind. 
We  find,  also,  the  same  tliversity  in  the  exercise 
of  the  moral  sense,  in  the  absence  of  a  settled 
standanl.  some  persons  regarding  as  worthy  of 
approbation  the  same  act  that  others  look  upon 
as  decidedly  sinful. 

The  aim  of  esthetic  education  must,  therefore, 
be  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  i.  e..  the 
taste,  ( 1 )  by  showing  what  the  elements  of  beau- 
ty are.  and  thus  f«tal)lishing  in  the  mind  a  projvr 
standard  of  the  beautiful ;  (2)  by  presenting  to 
the  mind  simple  fonns  of  beauty,  for  the  purpose 
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of  illustrating  this  analvsiB  of  the  elements,  and 
also  impressing  them  deeply  upon  the  mind,  as 
the  foundation  of  esthetic  culture ;  and  (3)  by 
practice  in  criticism,  so  that  the  mind  may  be 
trained  to  judge  whether  in  any  complex  object, 
either  of  nature  or  art,  the  elementaiy  principles 
of  beauty  are  present,  and  in  their  normal  or 
proper  combination.     The  elements  of  beauty 
are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind ;  and,  therefore,  our  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  and  how  they  are  to  be  combined 
must  be  derived  from  experience  and  observation, 
upon  the  results  of  which  esthetics  as  a  science 
must  be  based.    The  educator  must,  antecedent- 
ly to  the  exercise  of  his  professional  skill,  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  this,  just  as  the  teacher 
of  mathematics  or  of  phvsics  must  be  versed  in 
those  branches,  b3fore  he  learns  how  to  teach 
them  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  csthetical 
culture,  it  is  the  faculty  that  is  immediately  ad- 
dressed, the  primary  object  being  disciplinary ; 
while  in  most  other  departments  of  instruction, 
discipline  is  a  secondary  object,  the  primary  aim 
beinc  to  impart  a  knowledge  of   the  subject 
taught.    To  illustrate,  we  do  not,  in  elementary 
schools,  teach  esthetics  as  such  ;  but  we  strive  to 
cultivate  the  esthetic  faculty  by  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting,  music,  etc.     (See  Art-Educa- 
Tiox,  Drawing,  and  Music.)    In  this  department 
of  teaching,  the  practical  value  of  the  subjects 
tiiemselves  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance, 
but  the  development  of  the  pupil's  taste  is  in- 
dispensable to  any  true  progress,  and,  therefore, 
during  the  earlier  stages  at  least,  must  be  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  the  educator.     When  the  mind  nas 
become  enriched  with  varied  forms  of  beauty,  tlie 
mechanical  skiU  will  soon  advance  to  the  degree 
requisite  to  give  them  expression.     This  work 
oommenoes  in  the  kindergarten,  and  is  continued 
in  the  object  lessons  of  the  primary  school,  by 
ixieans  of    varied  exercises  in  form  (q.  v.)   or 
odor  (q.  y.^     The  most  rudimental  exercises  in 
drawing  snould  have  a  strict  reference  to  this 
principle ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  should  be  re- 
^uirea  to  delineate  not  uncouth  figures,  but 
simple  forms  of  beauty.    The  hand  and  the  eye 
may  be  trained,  it  is  true,  by  practice  in  drawing 
any  forms,  whether  beautiful  or  not;   but  the 
taste  is  to  be  developed  and  cultivated  as  well ; 
and,  therefore,  only  such  forms  as  appeal  to  the 
esthetic  sense  should  be,  at  first,  presented.    The 
elementary  forms  of  the  script  letters  are  illus- 
trative of  tiie  esthetic  principle;   and,  hence, 
-writing  is  a  means  of  esthetic  culture.    The  let- 
ters themselves  being,  however,  complex  forms. 
It  is  held  that  rudimentary  drawing  should  pre- 
cede writing.    "The  experience  of  many  good 
teachers,"  says  Wickersham,  '*  seems  to  prove 
that  pupils  would  receive  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  drawing  before  they  begin  to  write, 
and  that  such  lessons  are  better  calculated  than 
any  others  to  aid  the  pupil  in  attaining  the 
power  of  conceiving  forms  correctly." 

Esthetics  is  not  only  concerned  in  the  beauty 
of  forms;  it  embraces  the  objects  of  every  bodily 
),  and  also  of  what  may  be  called  the  inner 


sense,  —  a  discriminative  conaciousneBB  of  the 
beautiful  in  thought  and  action,  which  the  rhetr 
orician,  the  poet,  and  the  orator  recognize  and 
address  in  their  several  spheres  of  activity.  That 
part  of  esthetics  which  depends  upon  the  ob- 
jects of  hearing  is  cultivated  by  means  of  music, 
which  is  the  expression  of  the  beautiful  in 
sound.  The  same  ^ding  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  instruction  in  this  as  to  the  teaching  of 
form.  Simple  melodious  combinations,  regular 
and  beautiful  in  themselves,  should  be  constantly 
employed ;  all  that  is  harsh  and  dissonant  should 
be  avoided.  (See  Music.)  The  beauty  of  com- 
position, that  is.  rhetorical  beauty,  depending  up- 
on subtler  principles,  requires  a  more  careful 
treatment  in  education.  Ilabit  and  association, 
however,  play  an  important  imrt  in  this  branch 
of  esthetic  culture;  and,  therefore,  the  child, 
even  from  its  earliest  years,  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  hear  only  chaste,  pure  expressions;  and 
the  most  familiar  colloquialisms  should  be  en- 
tirely free  from  what  is  coarse  and  vulgar,  and 
especially  from  slang.  The  esthetic  element  in 
poetry  cannot  be  addresseil  until  an  advanced 
stage  of  culture  has  bei'n  reached.  Poetry  is 
the  expression  of  the  beautiful  by  means  of 
words ;  it  embraces  rhetorical  beauty,  and  the 
beauty  of  thought  and  action,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ternal forms. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  quite  ob- 
vious that  teachers  themselves  should  possess 
esthetic  culture,  and  should  fully  understand  the 
peculiar  function  of  this  department  of  educa- 
tion in  a  harmonious  development  of  the  human 
mind.  Nothing  with  which  the  young  pupil  is 
brought  in  contact  should  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  offend  the  finest  taste.  What  may  be 
called  the  esthetics  of  the  school-room  should  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  attention.  There  are,  in 
every  school-room,  resources  for  producing  pleas- 
ant impressions.  The  furniture  should  be  neat 
and  tasteful,  and  should  be  kept  in  precise  order; 
the  apartment  should  be  scrupulously  clean;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  should  be  embellished  with 
pleasing  natural  objects,  such  as  flowers,  plants, 
shells,  etc.;  as  well  as  with  simple  w(H*ks  of  art, — 
pictures,  busts,  etc.  Maps,  globes,  and  other 
school  apparatus,  kept  in  good  order,  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  school-room  in  a  proper  manner 
and  ready  for  use,  will  have  a  pleasing  and  ha|^y 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  following 
are  the  observations  of  a  practical  teacher  who 
has  evidently  learned  to  apply  the  esthetic 
culture  of  her  own  mind  to  the  simple  purposes 
of  district  school  instruction :  "  Much  can  be 
done  toward  making  a  room  pleasant  by  a  skill- 
ful seating  of  pupik.  There  are  harmonies  of 
proportion  and  color  to  be  observed.  A  girls' 
school  always  seems  brighter  than  a  boys'  school. 
The  colors  of  the  dress  of  cirls  give  warmth  to 
the  room  in  winter,  and  uie  light  clothing  of 
summer  gives  an  air  of  freshness  and  coolness. 
The  eye  requires  that  the  pupils  shall  be  graded 
from  rear  to  front  acooruing  to  size.  A  hap- 
hazard arrangement  in  this  r^ard  is  never  satis- 
factory  But,  after  all,  the  soul  of  the  teacher 
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has  greatly  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  school 
A  l£ht  glows  in  the  face  of  the  conscientious, 
gentle;  sympathetic  teacher,  which  illuminates 
all  the  room  with  its  brightness.  In  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  own  character,  she  sees  in  the  seats 
truthfulness,  confidence,  respect,  and  love ;  and 
so  the  spiritual  beauty  sanctifies  and  glorifies  all 
the  beauty  secured  by  ornamentation,  by  any 
and  every  device  in  material  things.'' 

Among  the  foremost  writers  on  esthetics,  are 
Baumgarten,  who  first  established  the  claims  of 
esthetics  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  scnence,  I  lo- 
gel,  Schiller,  Vischcr,  Carriere,  in  Germany ; 
Cousin,  tJouffroy,  and  I'aine,  in  France.;  Dugald 
Stewart,  Hutchison,  Alison.  Jeffrey,  and  Payne 
Knight,  in  England  ;  and  Henry  X.  Day  ( 77/./.? 
Science  of  EmtheticSy  New  Haven,  187*2)  and 
Bascom  (ijednre.f  on  EstJietics,  New  York,  1872), 
in  the  United  States.  A  critical  history  of 
esthetics,  from  I'lato  to  the  present  times,  has 
been  written  by  Schuster  (Kritische  Geschichte 
der  Aesthetik,  Berlin,  1872). 

ETIENNE,  or  Estiezme,  Henry  and 
Hobert.     See  Stephens. 

ETON  COLLEGE.     See  Englaxd. 

ETYMOLOGY  (Or.  hvfw7.oyia,  from  fn- 
//oi',  the  true  meaning  of  a  word),  a  depart^ 
mcnt  of  philological  science  which  explains  the 
derivation  of  wortls  and  their  literal  meaning. 
This  is  historical  etymology.  (See  English, 
Sti'dy  of.)  The  term  eti/inologt/  is  also  ap- 
plied to  that  part,  of  granmiar  wtich  relates  to 
the  classification  of  words  as  parts  of  a  ekn- 
tence,  and  their  various  inflections,  used  to  in- 
dicate their  relations  to  one  another,  or  modifi- 
cations of  the  general  ideas  which  they  express. 
This  is  grammatical  etymology.  (See  (jrammar.) 
As  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction,  it  teaches 
the  component  jmrts  of  wonls, — root,  prefix,  and 
suflix,  and  by  explaining  the  primitive  meaning 
of  these  parts  in  the  language  from  which  they 
are  derived,  shows  the  exact  literal  meaning  of 
the  wonls.     (See  Words,  Analysis  of.) 

EUREKA.  COLLEGE,  at  Eureka,  Wood- 
ford coimty.  111.,  under  the  control  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  was  founded  as  an 
academy  in  1849,  and  cliartered  as  a  college  in 
1855.  The  college  campus  is  in  a  s^tacious  grove 
of  forest  trees.  There  are  two  sul^tantial  brick 
buildings.  ITic  endowment  fund  is  nearly 
350,000,  only  about  half  of  which  is  now  avail- 
able. Tlie  institution  lias  libraries  containing 
2.500  volumes,  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
the  physi(jal  sciences,  and  a  museum  of  geolo^ 
and  natunil  history.  It  comprises  five  dcjiait- 
monts;  namely,  college,  Bible  (jireiMiratoiy  to 
the  mini.stry),  normal,  business,  and  uuisic.  The 
college  ilopartnient  comj)ris(«  a  preparatory,  a 
bacealauivate  (similar  to  the  ordinary  college 
course),  a  scientific,  and  an  academic  coui-se. 
llie  scientific  course  differs  from  the  baccalaure- 
ate in  omitting  the  Gn^-k  and  one  half  of  the 
I^tin.  The  academic  courst^  omits  the  (ireek, 
one  half  of  the  I^itin,  two  terms  in  algebra,  an- 
alytical geometry  and  the  calculus,  and  adtls 
French  or  Ucrman.     French  or  German  may 


be  substituted  for  the  Latin  of  the  scientific 
and  the  academic  course.  The  ooUege  year  is 
divided  into  three  terms,  and  the  tuition  fee 
per  term  is  as  follows :  preparatory  course,  $8 ; 
Bible,  free ;  college,  $10 ;  nomud,  ^10.  In 
1874—5,  there  were  6  professors,  215  students 
in  the  college  dei)artment,  27  in  the  Bible  de- 
partment, <)H  in  the  commercial  department,  and 
47  in  the  music  dei)artment;  total,  deducting  rep- 
etitions, 234,  of  whom  140  were  males  and  88 
females;  the  uumlxT  of  (ilttmni  was  74.  The 
presidents  have  been  as  follows :  Wm.  M.  Brown, 
George  Callender,  C.  I^.  Loos,  B.  W.  Johnson, 
IL  W.  Everest;  A.  M.  Weston,  and  B.  J.  Rad- 
ford, the  present  incumbent. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  a  le- 
ligious  denomination  in  the  United  States,  which 
took  its  rise  in  IVnnsylvania  in  1800,  tlirough  the 
labors  of  the  I^ev.  Jacob  Albright,  who  desired 
to  reform  the  (Jerman  churches  m  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. The  confession  of  faith  and  the  ix>lity 
of  this  church  are  so  similar  to  that  of  tlie  ^leth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  that  it  has  sometimes 
l)een  caULil  the  ( iernian  Methmlist  ( 'hurch.  Like 
the  Methodists,  it  has  annual  confei\»nces  and  a 
general  conference,  which  meets  every  four  yeais. 
'Hie  form  of  government  is  episc^opal,  but  its 
bishojis  are  elected  oidy  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
not,  as  among  the  Methodists,  for  life.  P'or  25 
years,  the  chun^h  ha<l  to  struggle  against  violent 
opi)06ition ;  but  since  then  it  has  maile  rapid 
progress  ;  so  that,  in  1875.  it  had  19  annual  con- 
ferences with  8.SC  itinerant  preachers.  519  local 
preatrhers,  95,253  members,  and  1 ,2,'}3  churcheB. 
The  church  arose  among  the  Germans,  and  has 
remained  to  a  large  extent  a  Germaii-s])eaking 
body.  Two  of  the  annual  conferences  are  out- 
side of  the  L'nited  States,  the  one  in  Canada, 
and  the  other  in  (Germany.  ITie  tirst  college  of 
tlie  church,  the  North-western  College,  was  or- 
ganizi^l  at  Plainfield,  Will  Co.,  111.,  in  18()1,  and 
received  a  charter  in  18G5.  In  1870,  the  college 
was  removed  to  Naperville,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ifl., 
and  has  now  an  endowment  fund  of  §100,000. 
Its  annual  exi)enditures  amount  to  about  $14,000. 

(StHJ  XoRTH-WKSTKRN    CoLLKOK.)       A     thcolc^Cal 

school,  The  Union  Biblical  Institute,  lias  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  college,  at  the 
same  place,  having  an  endowment  fund  of 
830,000.  Other  educational  institutions  under 
the  control  of  the  church  are  the  Union  Semi- 
narv.  at  New  Berlin,  Pa.,  and  the  Ebenezer 
Orphan  Institution,  at  Flatrock,  Ohio.  (Jreat 
attention  is  given  to  the  Sunday-school  cause. 
The  numl)er  of  sch(X)l8  of  this  class  was  re- 
IK)rted,  at  the  (icneral  Conference  of  1875,  as 
1,509,  with  ir),875  officers  and  teachers  and 
90,090  scholars. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS,  or  Night  SchooU, 
have  been  established  in  many  countries,  gener- 
ally in  large  cities,  as  a  jjart  of  the  publi(!-s<lux>l 
system,  for  two  i)urj)r>ses  :  (1)  to  give  to  the**? 
of  the  school  po])ulation  who  cannot  avail  tliom- 
selvos  of  the  advantages  of  the  day  sch(X)l.  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  an  elementary'  eilucatit»n ; 
and,  (2)  to  enable  adults  who  have  iiuished  the 
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oooTBe  of  insfcniction  in  the  public  day  school,  to 
acquire  additional  knowled^,  especially  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  their  particular  occupations  or 
professions.    In    England,    France,   Italy,  and 
Glennany,  there  are  elementary  evening  schools 
for    children    employed    in    factories;    in    the 
United  States,  a  laij^  portion  of  the  pupils  of 
3vening  schools  consists  of  persons  who  have 
passed  the  school  age.     In  most  cases,  the  school 
regulations  exclude  all  children  below  a  certain 
ige,  and  also  provide  that  no  pupils  shall  bo  ad- 
[nittcd  who  are  not  engaged  in  a  useful  occum- 
don  during  the  day.  In  those  countries  where  edu- 
cation has  been  made  compulsory,  the  evening 
schools  are  almost  exclusively  schools  for  adults, 
i)eing  chiefly  intended  to  give  to  young  apprentices, 
inechanics,  clerks,  or  peasants  an  opi)ortunity  to 
continue  their  school  education.     (Sec  Adilts, 
Schools  for.)    In  Oermany,  the  Sunday-schools 
long  served   for  thus   purj:)08e,  as  the  keeping 
)f    evening  schools  on  week-days  is  of  com- 
paratively reoent  origin.      Hut  wherever  even- 
ing schools  have  been  established,  they  are  pre- 
Ferred  by  a  large  number  of  pupils.    In  some 
countries,  the  Sunday  school  and  the  evening 
school  are  combined,  the  pupils  being  taught  in 
some  subjects,  such  as  dmwing,  on  Sundays,  and 
in  others  on  the  evenings  of  the  week  days.  Even- 
ing high  schools,  which  offer  instruction  in  the 
iiigher  branches  of  study,  or  afford  technical  in- 
itniction  to  artisans  and  others,  are  compani- 
dvely  rare.     Such  are  the  Evening  J  ligh  School 
md  the  schools  of  the  Oooper  Union  (q.  v.),  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  Maryland  Institute 
Art  Night  Schools  in  Baltimore,  and  the  O'Fal- 
lon  Polytechnic  Institute  of  St.  rx>uis.     In  some 
di  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  foreigners 
lerive  very  great  benefit  from  the  evening  schools, 
in  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  English  lan- 
niage  by  teachers  who  speak  the  langua»)  of 
bhe    students.     Free  evening  drawing    schools 
ire  quite  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.    For  statistics  in  regard  to  the  evening 
adioois  in  the  different  cities,  see  their  res|x)ctive 
titles.  In  England,  according  to  the  *'  New  Code 
of  Regulations,"  of  1876,  the  managers  of  an 
evening  school  which  has  held  not  less  than  forty- 
five  sessions  in  the  course  of  a  year,  may  claim  a 
government  grant.    Special  provisions  regulate 
the  examination  of  each  of  these  schools.    The 
niunber  of  night  schools  in  England,  in  1875, 
was  73,  with   38,597   male  pupils,  and  8,785 
females.    In  Wiirtemberg,  local  magistrates  are 
aathorized  to  enforce  the  statutes  by  which  all 
mechanics  who  have  attained  the  1  Oth  year  are 
required  to  attend  the  technical  complementary 
evening  schools,  thus  making  evening  sch(x>i  in- 
struction compulsory.     In  the  city  of  St.  l/juis, 
evening  school  pupils  are  rewarded  for  regular 
*nd  punctual  attendance.  goo<l  behavior,  ami  at- 
tention to  study,  by  a  year  s  free  membership  in 
the  public  library.      More  tlian   1,000  of  these 
pnpila  have  obtained  this  award  duiing  a  single 
tenn  by  attending  sixty  evenings  out  of  the  sixty- 
four. 


In  the  organization  and  management  of  even- 
ing schools,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  adapt 
the  subjects  and  processes  of  instruction  to  the 
a^ie,  character,  and  circumstances  of  the  pupils, 
'llioee  methods  which  are  particularly  appropri- 
ate for  the  education  of  children,  and  most  of  the 
machinery  of  school-keeping  which  is  associated 
with  childhood  shotdd  be  discarded  as  distasteful 
to  the  more  mature  years  and  more  serious  pur- 
\yoae  of  evening  school  students.  Ilie  studies 
pursued  should  be  practical,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  have  an  imme<liate  reference  to  the 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  students.  The 
usefulncisa  of  the  knowle<.lge  imparted  in  thiscla.ss 
I  of  schools,  is  paramount  to  any  consideration  of 
mental  discipline,  the  latter  being  of  secondary 
importance.  On  this  principle,  drawing,  book- 
keeping, penmanship,  and  phonography,  liave 
proved  eminently  iiopular  branches  of  study. 
'I'he  same  principle  sliould  guide  in  the  selection 
of  teachers,  none  but  those  of  superior  tact,  ex- 
l^rience,  and  skill  being  apix)inted  to  this  work. 
They  should  also  be  of  mature  years  and  char- 
acter. A  young  man  or  a  young  woman  who 
atten<ls  school  with  an  earnest  desire  for  self- 
improvement,  is  not  willing  to  submit  to  trivial, 
])erfunctory,  or  fonnal  school-teaching ;  and 
the  very  seriousness  of  the  student's  purpose 
renders  his  judgment  of  the  teacher  extremely 
critical  and  severe.  Mere  amateurs  in  teacliing 
should  never  be  alloweil  to  trifle  with  the  time 
of  evening  school  students.  AVhen  the  teaching 
is  of  a  right  character,  the  discipline  will  take 
care  of  itself,  provided  the  organization  of  the 
school  Ls  correct,  and  the  i*ules  proixjr  and  judi- 
cious. N(me  but  those  who  are  zealous  in  study 
should  be  pennittetl  to  attend  these  schools. 
Evening  6ch<x)ls  cannot  be  efficient  reformatory 
institutions  unless  especially  oiganized  for  that 
j)urpose.  In  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  1871, 
there  is  found  an  enmneration  of  the  difficulties 
experienceil  in  conducting  the  evening  schools  of 
that  city,  probably  experienced  also  in  most 
other  places.  These  are,  briefly,  as  follows  :  (1) 
The  cUfficulty  in  obtaining  for  these  schools 
teachers  of  the  requisite  capability  (the  super- 
intendent remarking,  tluit  "teachers  of  mature 
judgment,  extensive  general  infonnation,  tact  in 
mauiigement,  and,  above  all,  an  earnest  spirit, 
are  esjM^cially  iicH?tled ;  (2)  The  imi)erfect  organ- 
ization of  these  schools,  owing  to  the  haste  with 
which  pupils  are  admitted,  and  the  consequent 
inaccuracy  of  their  classification ;  (3)  Pupils  are 
admitted  at  too  early  an  age ;  very  young  boys 
and  girls  (under  1 2)  do  great  injury  to  the  school, 
,  l)eing  generally  in  a  physically  exhausted  con- 
,  dition.  and  so  unfit  for  any  mental  exercise  as 
i  to  be  often  found  asleep  at  their  desks ;  besides, 
j  the  older  pupils  are  disgusted  and  repelleil  by 
I  being  classed  with  these  young  children  ;  (4)  The 
i  exertjises  are  dull  and  uninteresting  to  that  large 
1  class  of  the  pu]>ils  who,  feeling  deeply  the  nt^jd 
I  of  elementary  education,  are  wiUing  to  devote 
themselves  laboriously,  during  the  winter  eveu- 
:  ings,  to  obtain  it ;  (5)  The  abSjuce  of  instructive 
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and  intereBting  lectureft,  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  imprefision  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
enkmdling  an  ambition  for  excellence  and  a  love 
of  rectitude  and  truth.  This  statement  of  defi- 
ciencies may  very  well  serve  to  show  what  con- 
ditions and  characteristics  are  requisite  to  insure 
efficiency  in  this  class  of  schools.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  schools  constitute  an  essen- 
tial part  of  every  common-school  system,  partio- 
ulariy  in  large  communities,  in  which  many  chil- 
dren  are  obliged  to  leave  the  day  school  before 
they  have  acquired  even  the  rudiments  of  an 
education.  The  office  of  technical  schools,  while 
different,  is  no  leas  important,  since  an  increase  of 
dulled  labor  in  any  community  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

EVEBETT,  Edward,  an  illustrious  Amer- 
ican orator  and  statesman,  distinguished  for  his 
advocacy  of  common  schools,  and  his  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  in  regard  to  education  in  gen- 
eral. He  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April 
11.,  1794,  and  died  in  Boston,  Jan.  15.,  1865. 
At  the  early  ace  of  17,  ho  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  "with  the  highest  honors,  and  l)ecame  a 
tutor  in  that  institution,  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing divinity  studies.  In  1813,  he  was  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston,  and  soon  became 
distinguishe<l  for  the  eloquence  of  his  sermons. 
Sub6e<iuently,  he  was  for  several  years  Eliot  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Harvard  College.  His  puolic 
life  be^an  in  1 824,  when  hs  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, m  which  he  served  continuously  for  ten 
years.  In  1835,  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  three  times  re-elected.  In 
1840,  he  was  api)ointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  England ;  and  in  this  position,  was  enabled 
to  perform  veiy  imi>ortant  services  for  the  Uni- 
ted States.  On  his  return,  in  1845,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Harvard  College.  In  1852, 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Daniel  Webster  as 
secretary  of  station  the  decease  of  that  eminent 
statesman,  and  served  during  the  last  four 
months  of  Fillmore's  administration.  The  next 
Tear,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate; 
but,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  resigned  his 
seat  the  year  after.  In  1800,  ho  received  the 
nomination  of  vice-president  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  on  the  ticket  with  John  Bell  of  Tennessee 
as  president.  His  oration  on  Washington,  re- 
peated about  150  times  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  added  greatly  to  his  fame  as  an 
orator  as  well  as  a  patriot,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
ceeds from  its  deb  very  were  in  the  main  con- 
tributed to  the  Mount  Yemon  fund.  During 
the  civil  war,  Everett  adhered  strongly  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  which  he  benefite<l  by  many 
eloquent  and  patriotic  speeches.  In  1863,  he 
delivered  the  address  at  tne  consecration  of  the 
national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  His  last  i 
address  was  delivere<l  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  I 
in  behalf  of  the  suffering  people  of  Savannah, 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  It  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  give  more  than  a  brief  reference 
to  his  career  as  a  statesman ;  as  an  orator,  he 
was  distinguished  for  dignity  and  elegance  in  de- 
livery;  and  his  published  orations,  which  fill 


four  laige  volumes,  contain  an  amount  of  intd- 
lectua>  wealth  of  priceless  value,  still  further  en- 
riched by  a  style  of  unsurpasBed  eteoanoe.  In 
relation  to  education,  the  most  valuable  of  these 
addresses  are.  The  Education  qf  Mankind,  de- 
livered in  1833 ;  Education  favorable  to  Libortift 
MoralSj  and  Knowledf^e,  in  1835 ;  Superior  aiid 
Popular  ElucatioUf  in  1837 ;  Education  Ihe 
Nurture  of  Uie  3find,  in  1838 ;  Jmporiance  qf 
Education  in  a  Eepublic,  in  1838;  Normal 
Schoohy  in  1839,  in  which  ho  reviewed  the  his- 
toiy  of  normal-school  instruction,  and  advocated, 
in  the  most  intelligent  and  eloquent  manner,  the 
necessity  of  specim  training  and  instruction  for 
teachers ;  University  Eiucation,  in  1846 ;  Can- 
ditions  qf  a  Good  School,  in  1851 ;  Education 
and  Civilization,  in  1852;  and  Academical 
Elucation,  1857.  His  various  utterances  in 
reganl  to  education  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
liBued  in  a  single  volume.  A  full  coUection  of 
his  Ordtions  and  Speeches  Oi^  Various  Occa- 
sions lias  been  published  in  four  volumes 
(Ik)ston.  18G9). 

EXAMINATIONS  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  etlucator's  work  in  order  to  test  the 
result  of  what  lias  already  been  accomplished, 
and  to  incite  his  pupils  to  additional  efforts. 
While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  best  effects  of 
educational  training  can  be  but  imperfectly,  if  at 
all,  tested  by  any  personal  examination;  vet, 
there  is  no  other  reaily  and  definite  method  of 
ascertaining  the  efficacy  of  the  teachers  work 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  student.  Examina- 
tions, moreover,  are  of  great  educative  value,  if 
they  are  conducted  on  sound  principles.  The 
judicious  examiner  who  is  master  of  tne  subject, 
while  ascertaining  what  the  student  has  leanied, 
necessarily,  to  some  extent,  shows  him  what  he 
has  failed  to  leani,  either  in  consequence  of  an 
imperfect  method  of  study  or  a  lack  of  attention 
to  certain  important  parts  of  the  subject.  Thus 
he  is  taught  how  to  make  his  future  efforts  more 
sucoessfm ;  and,  further,  b^  coming  in  contact 
with  a  mind  more  mature  m  its  operations  and 
attainments,  he  obtains  views  of  the  subject 
which  no  amoimt  of  study  of  his  own  could  im- 
I)art.  C>n  tliis  account,  examination  and  recita- 
tion should  go  hand  in  hand,  the  student  show- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  wliat  he  has  learned  of  the 
lesson  assigned  to  him,  and  the  teacher  then,  by 
skillful  examination,  demonstrating  to  him  his 
ignorance  on  certain  jKiints,  and  in  this  way  in- 
structing him  in  such  tilings  as  may  be  beyond 
the  grasp  of  his  unaided  research.  Examinations 
of  this  kind  form  an  indispensable  part  of  in- 
struction itself ;  those  which  occur  at  the  end  of 
certain  periods,  either  for  promotion,  or  for  grad- 
uation, nave  in  view  the  exclusive  aim  of  testing 
the  actual  progress  of  the  pupil.  Indirectly, 
however,  such  examinations  being  anticipated  by 
the  student,  guide  and  stimulate  nis  efforts,  both 
in  acquiring  and  remembering.  The  oonsidera- 
tious  to  be  presented  in  this  article  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  (1)  Examinations  of  Sc?ux)ls; 
(II)  Exttminatians  (^  Teachers;  (UI)  Ck>Uege 
and  University  Examinations* 
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I.  Examinations  of  Schools. — This  includes 
{I)  examinations  for  classification  and  promo- 
tion, in  which  the  merits  of  individual  pupils 
are  to  be  carefully  ascertained  and  compared 
with  a  certain   standard  of    attainment,    and 

(2)  examinations  for  official  supervision,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  need  be  only  to  ascertain  the 
methods  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  and  the  gen- 
eral efficacy  of  his  work,  the  relative  standing  of 
the  different  pupils  of  a  grade  or  class  not  com- 
ing under  consideration.  Tlie  latter  [inspect ional 
exnminalions)  are  of  great  value  in  every  system 
of  instruction,  particularly  in  those  in  which 
large  masses  of  children  are  to  be  educated, 
and,  of  course,  a  great  number  of  teachers  to 
be  employed,  for  the  following  reasons  :  (1)  ITiey 
pn)mote  uniformity  of  instruction ;  (2)  They 
simulate  the  teacher,  and   guide   his  efforts; 

(3)  They  prevent  negligence  on  the  j>art  of  thase 
whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct,  train,  and  discipline 
the  children ;  and  (4)  Tf  the  results  are  def- 
initely and  discriminatively  publishe<l  and  made 
the  basis  of  commendation  or  censure  to  tlie 
teacher,  they  promote  emulation  among  the 
teachers,  and  thus  incite  them  to  exertion,  in 
order  to  attain  the  standard  fixed  by  the  course 
of  instruction  and  the  method  of  the  examiner. 
It  is,  thus,  not  only  a  means  of  8uix?rvising  the 
teacher's  work,  but  also  of  instructing  the  teach- 
ers themselves.  *'  'ITie  teacher,"  says  Beale,  ''may 
be  very  earnest,  but  an  experienced  critic  of  his 
work  may  be  able  to  point  out  where  and  why  he 
has  failed,  and,  from  a  larger  experience,  to  sug- 
gest improved  methods."     (See  Sit»eu vision.) 

II.  ExaminrUions  of  Teachers. — As  a  prelim- 
inary to  their  employment  in  public  schools, 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  oe  licensed  or 
certificated.  The  license  is  the  legal  permission 
to  teach  ;  the  certificate  is  the  written  or  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  such  permission  has  been 
given  by  the  properly  constituted  authority. 
(See  License,  Teacher's.)  This  permission  is 
granted  usually  after  an  examination  in  certain 
prescribed  branches  of  study.  The  examination 
IS  generally  conducted,  in  the  different  states  of 
the  Union,  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  the  superintendents  or  boanls  of 
education  of  cities,  or  the  county  commissioners 
of  schools.  In  some  places,  public  examinations 
are  appointed  at  certam  times,  and  all  who  desire 
to  obtain  the  certificate,  attend  as  candidates. 
In  such  cases,  the  examination  is  geiieraUy  not 
competitive,  but  only  qualifying,  all  who  show 
the  degree  of  scholarship  prescribed  obtaining 
certificates.  The  methods  of  conducting  these 
examinations  are  almost  as  various  as  the  indi- 
viduals conducting  them.  When,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  licensing  omcer  has  no  technical  knowledge 
of  education  or  of  schools,  the  kind  of  examina- 
tion (generally  oral)  is  far  from  being  such  as  is 
required  to  test  properly  either  the  teacher's 
knowledge,  professional  training,  or  special  skill. 
Perhaps  some  peculiar  vagary  or  conceit  of  the 
examiner,  who  may  be  a  la^^yer,  physician,  mer- 
chant, or  perhaps  a  fanner  or  mechanic,  is  made 
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to  serve  as  a  procrustean  standard  by  which  tlio 
merits  and  defects  of  all  who  present  themselves 
are  judged.  Graduates  of  state  normal  schools 
are  generally,  ipso  facto,  licensed  teachers ;  inas- 
much as  the  state  superintendent  has  the  super- 
\n8ion  of  these  schools  as  a  part  of  the  common- 
school  system  of  the  state. 

III.  0)Ue(fe  and  University  Examinations. — 
In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  periodical 
examinations  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  education,  which,  in  recent  years,  has 
received  much  more  attention  than  fonnerly. 
'•  Oure  is  an  age  of  examinations,"  says  Tod- 
hunter,  refen'ing  to  the  rapid  institution  of  this 
system  of  scholastic  inquiry,  in  various  forms,  in 
connection  with  the  English  universities.  Eveiy 
\yomt  in  regard  to  this  system  has  been  carefully 
discussed,  to  the  most  important  of  which  we 
here  refer:  (I)  The  general  usefulness  and  ex- 
p(Kliency  of  university  examinations;  (2)  The 
ivlative  value  of  written  and  oral  examinations ; 
(3)  Also  of  competitive  and  qualifying  examina- 
tions ;  (4)  ITie  mode  of  estimating  and  marking 
the  results  of  written  examinations. 

(I)  Most  etlucators  are  agreed  that  there  are 
serious  evils  comiected  with  the  examination 
system,  as  there  are,  indeed,  in  all  systems  that 
I  incite  the  diligence  of  the  student  by  indirect 
I  means.  Undoubtedly,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject  studied  can  alone  insure  the  best  results ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  tliis  camiot  generally  be 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  stiident  previous 
to  his  engaging  in  the  study ;  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  bringing  into  play  some  indirect- 
force.  "  llie  love  of  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
distinction,  with  the  fear  of  disgrace,"  says 
Whewell,  "  are  the  two  mainsprings  of  all  etlu- 
cation,  and  it  does  not  apT)ear  wise  or  safe  to  try 
to  dispense  with  either  of  them;"  but  he  further 
remarks  with  great  propriety. "  We  cannot  make 
the  ex;iminations  every  thing  to  our  students 
without  making  the  love  of  knowledge  nothing." 
Examinations,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
only  a  means  to  an  end ;  namely,  a  good  educa- 
tion, comprehending  a  sound  liberal  culture  of 
all  the  mental  faculties ;  and,  consequently,  ex- 
aminations cease  to  Ixj  a  benefit  when  they  inter- 
fere with  this  object.  On  this  point,  Whewell, 
in  English  University  Edna tt ion,  remarks  as 
follows :  "  Examinations,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, must  exist  in  a  university ;  but  when  they 
are  considered  as  the  only  means  of  imiveraity 
education,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  education 
must  be  bad.  For  their  requisitions  must  be 
lowered  to  the  level  of  the  average  power  of 
mind  and  of  application  which  young  men  pos- 
sess, in  order  that  university  degrees  may  be  the 
general  mark  of  a  liberal  education ;  and,  hence, 
the  substance  of  such  examinations  cannot  be 
sufficient  to  exercise  and  improve  the  quicker 
and  more  capacious  intellects.  Moreover,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  the  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  for  examinations  operates  less  as  cult- 
ure, than  tliat  which  is  obtained  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. And  when  the  examination  is  a 
compulsory  one,  there  is  a  servile  and  ignoble  in- 
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iluence  breathing  about  it,  siDcc  it  acts  not  on 


the  number  of  candidates  is  too  lai^  to  admit 


the  hopes,  but  on  the  fears ;  and  holds  disgrace  of  a  tliorough  and  inijiartial  examination  (the 
and  degradation  before  the  eyes  of  the  candidate,  oral  method  being  used) ;  (4)  that  a  hj^  share 
Such  examinations  may  be  necessary,  but  they  of  the  examiners  lack  the  requisite  skill  in  ex- 
can  never  be  more  than  a  necessary  evil ;  and  '  amining :  and  (5)  that  the  results  are  unreliable, 
that  system  would,  indeed,  be  unworthy  of  a  because  the  students  so  greatly  differ  in  dispohi- 
great  and  highly  civilized  nation,  in  which  the  tion,  temperament,  etc.,  a  ba;shful,  though  ex- 
machinery  of  education  was  all  of  this  structure."  cellent  student,  being  likely  to  fail,  while  the 
In  the  same  connection,  Todhunter  remarks,  **  It  confident  one,  with  k-ss  merit,  comes  off  tri- 
is  easy  to  refine  and  elaborate  our  examination  umphantly.  Most  of  these  objections  are  ob- 
machinery  ;  but  the  results  will  scarcely  re^iay  viously  weak,  and  are  satisfactorily  answered  bv 
the  expenditure  of  mom^y,  time,  and  ability.  Von  Raumer  (Gei^mnn  UnlrersUies,  English 
We  cannot  by  our  examinations  create  learning  .  translation,  by  Barnard). 

or  genius ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  can  in-  (2)  llie  comparative  value  of  written  and  oral 
falliWy  discover  them  ;  wliat  we  detect  is  simply  (or  rira  rotv)  examinations  as  tests  of  jiroticiency 
the  examination-passing  T)Ower  of  the  candidates,  has  been  much  discussed  ;  of  course,  for  the  pur- 
and  this  can  be  arlequatc*ly  appreciated  by  sim-    jxjse  of  insti-uction,  the  rira  roce  method  is  in- 

Eler  and  less  awtly  procx^sses."  I'his  remark  can  j  disix;nsable.  The  object  of  the  examination  is 
ave  but  little  application  to  the  *'locjil  examina-  !  an  im]^)ortant  element  in  determining  this  ques- 
tions" recently  founded  by  the  English  univer-  tion.  When  it  is  simply  desired  to  ascertain  the 
sities;  inasmuch  as  these  tests,  while  determining  j  qualifications. — ^the  scholarship,  culture,  and  gen- 
the  "  examination-passing  i)Ower"  of  the  candi-  ;  eral  cliaracteristics  of  the  person  examine<l,  with- 
dates.  also  ascertain  their  special  8(^holarahip  ;  '  out  regard  to  any  jjn^cise  standard  of  attainment, 
and.  besides,  o^)erate  as  a  powerful  stimidus  to  i  the  oral  method  is  often  preferred ;  but  there 
studious  exertion,  in  the  case  of  thoasands  of  |  are  lusually  some  written  tests  as  well.  A  skillful 
persons  anxious  to  obtain  certificates  of  learning,  examiner,  who  is  master  of  the  subject  under 
as  well  as  the  things  to  which  they  are  a  jxaasport.  coiusiileration,  can  by  a  few  judicious,  well- 
They  a\s6  exert  a  very  imi)ortant  influence  on  |  arranged  questions  ascertain  very  si)eeilily  both 
education  at  large,  and  tend  to  elevate  the  ([ual-  '  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  candidate's 
ifications  of  teachers.  Indeed,  it  was  for  tliis  knowledge;  but,  of  course,  this  requires  skill 
express  purpose,  that  these  examinations  were  and  exptTience,  as  well  as  good  sense  and  judg- 
established  in  1858  :  and  it  is  acknowledged,  I  ment,  on  the  |)art  of  the  examiner.  In  the  ex- 
that  they  have  been. highly  successful  **  in  raising  ainination  of  teachers,  where  there  is  so  much 
the  tone  of  middle-cl^  schools,  as  well  as  in    besides  mere  scholarsliip  to  test,  the  oral  method 


widening  the  area  of  the  influence  of  the  uni- 
versities." In  December,  1875,  4,435  candidates 
of  both  sexes  underwent  the  local  examinations 
of  Cambridge,  and,  in  tTune,  1876,  2,141  those 


ought  not  to  be  entirely  excluded.  The  objec- 
tions ui^'d  against  oral  examinations  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  (1)  They  are  wanting 
in  fairness  and  thoroughness,  because  they  are 


of  Oxford.  "The  loc^  examinations."  says  Ifcale  ,  necessarily  very  brief  and  hurried,  and  wlien 

JUniversiiy  Kctimunttiuns  for  Women^  lim-  '  classes  are  examined  the  questioning  is  uneven, 
on,  1875),  '*  have  been  very  useful,  especially  so  that  a  jxx>r  student  may  pass  while  a  meri- 
in  girls'  schools,  bringing  them  into  relation  torious  one  fails,  particularly  if  the  latter  is  dif- 
with  the  national  centers  of  education.  The  fident  and  timid ;  (2)  The  questions  cannot  be 
old-fashioned  parrot-learning,  and  slovenly,  in-  carefidly  prei>ared,  and  hence  may  be  quite  im- 
exact  work  have  been  shown  to  l>e  worthless,  perfect  tests ;  and  (3)  llie  candidate  has  no  time 
and  a  better  curriculum  has  been  introduced."  jot  proper  deliberation,  and  therefore  must  often 
Of  the  higher  university  examinations  in  Eng-  fail  to  show  wliat  liis  real  attainments  are.  On 
land,  several  are  open  to  women  over  eighteen    the  otTier  hand,  the  advantages  of  a  written  ex- 


years  of  ago.     (See  Fem.vle  Education.) 

In  the  (Jerman  universitit^,  less  resort  has 


amination  are  the   following:    (1)    llie    same 
questions  are  given  to  each  candidate,  and.  con- 


been  had  to  examinations  than  in  the  United  I  eequently,  the  test  is  even ;  (2)  The  candidates 
States  or  England,  more  dei)endence  l)eing  plat^l  I  are  left  ^itirely  to  themselves,  without  sugges- 
on  the  lecturt^  system,  or  on  the  ( Jreek  mode  of  tion  or  aid  from  the  examiner;  (3)  Ilie  (questions 
teaching  by  dialogue.  University  examinatioiLS  |  can  be  more  can^fully  prej)are<l ;  (4)  The  candi- 
have  ht*eii  emphaticfdly  condemned  by  s(jme  (lis-  date  has  more  time  for  deliberation  in  answer- 
tingiiished  (ieniian  educators;  but  by  others  ing;  and  (."))  The  examiner  lias  a  l>etter  oppor- 
they  have  Ix'en  advocated  as  ne<vs.sary  to  chwk  tunity  to  consider  the  answers,  and  to  fonn  a 
idleness  on  the  \wrt  of  the  students,  many  of  I  just  (X)nchision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates. 
whoni.it  was  found,  failed  to  attend  the  lectures,  ,  'ITie  question  of  written  or  rim  nxv  exaniina- 
and  others,  although  present,  gave  little  or  no  at- !  tions  in  universities  luis  l)een  much  discussed  in 
tention  to  them.  Agjiinst  tln-se  examinations  in  |  England  ;  and  the  su^HiTior  value  of  the  latter 
the  (jJerman  universities  various  objections  have  has  lx?en  iwrticularly  urgtHl  by  various  eminent 
been  urged;  as,  (1)  that  they  do  not  incite  to  |  prof<.?ssors  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In 
the  right  kind  of  study ;  (2)  that  they  are  for  \  this  connecti()n,  To<iliunt«^r  remarks.  "  I  will 
Bchool-boys,  and,  therefore,  it  is  an  indignity  to  ;  acknowledge  tliat  if  only  two  or  three  candidates 
Bubject  university  studentii  to  them ;    (3)  that  |  have  to  be  examined,  and  we  have  the  command 
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of  unlimited  time  and  of  adequate  examining 
force,  then  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  ex- 
amination, the  rirtt  voce  metho<l  may  be  not  on- 
ly allowed  but  strongly  recommended.  We  may 
ascertain  with  respect  to  each  candidate  botn 
wliat  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know,  and 
whether  he  shows  evidentHi  of  inde^Kiudent 
power."  Still,  on  the  whole,  considering  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations  and  the  cirt^um- 
stauces  under  which  they  oc^cur.  he  strongly 
prefers  the  written  method,  which  is  favored  by 
most  authorities  both  in  theory  and  pi"actice. 

(3)  'J'he  remarks  alrea«ly  made  affonl  sutHcient 
materials  for  a  judgment  as  to  the  comparative 
importana*  of  coniix'titive  and  qualifying  exami- 
nations. The  aim  of  the  examination  may  or 
may  not  necessitate  any  conqwrison  of  the  merits 
of  different  candidates ;  but  when  such  a  com- 
parison is  necessary,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
written  examination  by  entirely  equal  tests 
should  be  exclusively  employed.  For  such  a 
purpose,  however,  the  construction  of  the  exami- 
nation questions  should  be  such  as  to  bring  out 
more  than  the  mere  accuracy  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  candidate.  There  should  be  considerable 
diversity,  some  of  the  qu(?stions  requiring  only 
brief  statements  of  facts;  while  others,  of  a 
topical  character,  necessitate  fuller  exixjsitions, 
showing  the  relations  of  facts  to  each  other  and 
to  principles,  and  thus  giving  ^coyte  for  the  dem- 
onstration, by  the  student,  of  his  }K)wer  of 
reasoning  and  analysis,  as  well  as  of  expression, 
llie  general  requisites  for  a  set  of  examination 
questions  are  (1)  that  they  should  be  free  from 
ambiguity,  (2)  tW  they  should  strictly  refer  to 
what  the  candidate  may  be  expected  to  know, 
^3)  that  they  should  be  judiciously  arrangal 
(difficult  questions,  for  example,  not  being  placed 
first),  and  (4)  that  they  should  not  require  more 
time  than  is  to  be  given  to  the  particular  ex- 
ercise, so  as  to  make  the  candidate  feel  hurried 
and  nervous. 

(4)  The  manner  of  estimating  and  marking 
the  results  of  written  examinations  requires  a 
careful  consideration.  The  value  of  each  ques- 
tion as  a  test  should  be  exactly  estimated,  and 
the  character  of  the  answer  given  marked  ac- 
cordingly. Any  scale  ma^  be  a4.1opted,  but  that 
of  100  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  gen- 
erally chosen.  Whatever  number  may  be  an- 
nexed to  each  question  as  its  specific  value,  the 
result  can  be  readily  reduced  to  a  i)er  cent,  which 
will  thus  show  the  absolute,  as  well  as  relative, 
value  of  every  paper.  The  system  of  negtUire 
mfirka  is  advocated  by  Todhunter ;  that  is,  to 
give  marks  for  correct  work,  and  to  subtract 
marks  for  errors,  llie  justice  of  this  method 
he  illustrates  as  follows  :  "  Supi)08e  that  one 
candidate  lias  solved  twenty  questions  all  cor- 
rectly ;  and  suppose  that  another  has  also  solve<l 
twenty  questions  all  correctly,  and  has  attempted 
four  more  and  failed  completely  in  thein  ;  tnen, 
assuming  that  the  questions  are,  on  an  average, 
of  equal  value,  the  two  candidates  would  be 
pronounced  equal  on  our  actual  method.  Yet. 
it  may  happen  that  the  four  failures  betray  such 


ignorance  and  incapacity  as  to  demand  some 
more  decisive  condemnation  than  simple  want  of 
notice."  This  method  woidd  prolxibly  be  found 
impracticable,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  in- 
justice ;  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  if  the  ques- 
tions are  proiH?rly  weighted,  since  the  omission 
to  answer,  or  the  failure  in  answering,  a  ditiicult 
question  would  cause  the  loss  of  a  large  number 
of  marks,  and  negative  marks  would  be  duj)licat- 
ing  this  loss. — 8ee  Wuewell,  Enqlish  Lnirer- 
silif  Educaiion  (lx)ndon,  1 838) ;  Von  Kaumer, 
Gfmtuni  rvi/t?ers///es,  English  trans.,  edited  by 
Barnard  (N.Y.,  1859);  Touhinter,  TheCwiJlict 
of  Studies  etc.,B.  v.  Competitire  Exam initt ions 
(liOndon,  1873);  Beale,  University  Exanmia- 
titms  f(/r  Wcmnni  (Ix)ndon,  1875). 

EXAMPLE,  the  Influence  of.  'lliis  de- 
IXMids  u|wn  imitation  and  symimthy,  two  jirin- 
ciples  of  action  which  are  exceedingly  jjotent  in 
the  minds  of  all  persons. but  pai-ticularly  in  those 
of  children.  Its  influence  among  men  is  shown 
by  the  existence  of  national  customs,  j)nju(lices, 
vices,  fashions,  etc.,  and  by  the  use  of  language, 
which  would  be  scarcely  possible  without  the 
force  of  imitation  or  example.  In  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  tliis  principle  is  the  almost  ex- 
clusive means  of  education,  and  the  imj>ressions 
which  it  makes  are  so  strong  and  durable,  that 
they  are  hardly  ever  obliterated  in  after  life.  Par- 
ents very  rarely  ap^Hjar  to  realize  that  they  are, 
by  a  kind  of  *' unconscious  tuition,"  educating 
their  children  simply  by  what  they  »?ay  and  do  in 
their  i)resence.  Lcxike  says,  "He  that  will  have  his 
son  have  a  respect  for  him,  and  his  orders,  must 
himself  have  a  great  reverence  for  his  son.  Max- 
ima dehetur  puei^  reverentia.  You  must  do 
nothing  before  him,  which  you  would  not  have 
him  imitate ;"  and  also,  **  Of  all  the  ways  where- 
by children  are  to  be  instructed,  and  their  man- 
ners formed,  the  plainest,  easiest,  and  most  effi- 
cacious, is  to  set  before  their  eyes  the  examples 
of  those  things  which  you  would  have  them  do, 
or  avoid. . . .  llie  beauty  or  uncomeliness  of  many 
things,  in  good  and  ill  breeding,  will  be  better 
learnt,  and  make  deeper  impressions  on  them,  in 
the  examples  of  others,  than  from  any  rules  or 
instructions  that  can  be  given  about  them." 
(See  Tltoufjhts  Coticernimj  Eiiication.)  The 
power  of  example  has  an  important  application 
in  the  education  of  the  intellect ;  since,  in  giving 
instniction  in  any  department  of  science  or  art, 
the  illustrative  ^)ower  of  the  teacher,  in  showing 
to  the  pupil  what  it  is  desired  tliat  he  should  ac- 
complish, has  great  efficacy  in  stimulating  his 
efforts,  and  more  especially  in  fixing  in  his  muid 
a  definite  standaitl  to  the  attainment  of  which 
he  may  direct  liis  aim.  Indeed,  in  every  branch 
of  instruction,  imitation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
I>ortant  principles  for  the  teacher  to  rei*ognize 
and  emj)loy.  But  it  is  in  moral  education  that 
the  force  of  example  has  its  chief  sphere  of 
activity.  In  it  is  comprehended  all  that  we 
mean  by  the  iH^rsonnl  injiuence  of  the  iiLStnictor. 
His  manners, his  modes  of  action  and  sj)eech,the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  all  are  constituent  elements  of  this  in- 
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fluenoe.  This  personal  power,  it  has  been  weU 
said,  is  an  *'  emanation  flowing  from  the  very 
spirit  of  the  teacher  s  own  life,  as  well  as  an  in- 
fluence acting  insensibly  to  form  the  life  of  the 
scholar."  —  See  Unco?iscious  Tuition^  by  Prof. 
Huntington,  in  Barnard's  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 

EXCHANGES,  Educational.  See  Hol- 
brook,  Josiah. 

EXHIBITIONS,  School,  are  arranged  for 
the  public  display  of  some  of  the  ornamental  ac- 
complishments of  the  pupils,  such  as  music,  rec- 
itation, and  declamation,  and  of  other  exercises 
that  admit  of  a  ready  performance  in  public, 
and  can  be  made  attractive,  such  as  reading, 
Gom])osition,  calisthenics,  etc.  Exhibitions  of 
this  Kind  are  given  for  tlie  purpose  of  bringing 
tiie  school  before  the  public,  and  popularizing  it. 
Many  parents  take  great  delight  in  seeing  their 
chikfren  participate  in  these  public  exercises ; 
and,  hence,  they  generally  attract  a  large  audi- 
ence. Wliile  they  are,  in  some  i^espects,  valuable, 
their  general  tendency  as  they  arc  usually  given, 
is  mjurious.  They  pervert  not  only  the  regular 
order  of  exercises  of  the  school  into  a  sixxrial 
preparation  for  dLsnbiy,  but  also  the  proi^r  aim 
of  the  pupils,  which  ^lould  he  to  maKc  progress 
in  their  studies,  not  to  gratify  their  vanity  by 
the  exhibition  of  sui)erficial  accomplishments. 
Children  whose  special  talents  lie  in  this  direc- 
tion, are  apt  to  be  greatly  injured  by  excessive 
praise  for  these  efforts  at  display,  and  are  in 
this  way  unfitted  for  any  steady  exertion.  Many 
teachers,  on  this  account,  entirely  avoid  giving 
public  exhibitions  or  receptions.  Besides,  an 
exhibition  does  not  present  the  best  results  of 
the  instruction  given,  but,  chiefly,  such  accom- 
plishments as  are  showy.  The  reading  of  essays 
and  other  compositions,  it  is  true,  shows  some- 
thing of  the  culture,  intelligence,  and  power  -of 
expression  of  the  pupils;  but,  in  elementary 
scnools,  this  must  be  very  limited.  In  college 
commencements,  the  essays  l^eing  of  a  higher 
character,  show  to  a  greater  extent  the  students' 
intellectual  development ;  but,  still,  they  do  not 
at  all  exhibit  their  special  scholastic  attainments, 
upon  which  their  time  and  study  have  been 
principally  expended.  On  this  account,  some 
educator  have  endeavored  to  devise  a  method  of 
showing  these  attainments  in  school  exhibitions, 
and  in  some  cases  with  considerable  success. 
When  the  classes  are  so  well  trained  that  they 
can  be  presented  in  public  with  an  invitation  to 
any  comi)etent  person  in  the  audience  to  examine 
them,  the  effect  is  very  interesting,  and  quite 
satisfactory,  because  every  suspicion  of  unfairness 
is  prevented.  The  following  is,  in  part,  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  teacher  as  to  the  method  of  giving  a 
school  exhibition:  (1)  Engage  a  large  hall,  or 
use  your  school  room  if  necessary ;  (2)  Spread 
out  upon  tables  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils  ^specimens  of  penmanship,  written  ex- 
ercises m  arithmetic,  etc.) ;  (3)  Place  upon  the 
walls  the  maps  and  drawings,  herbariums,  etc.,  of 
the  pupils,  in  charge  of  suitable  i)er8ons  to  ex- 
plain ;  (4)  Let  the  pupils  exhibit  cabinets,  philo- 


sophical apparatus,  etc.,  of  their  own  collection  or 
construction;  (5)  During  the  exhibition  have 
the  pupils  display  their  musical  attainments  by 
singmg,etc.;  (6)  intersperse  dialogues,  recitations, 
declamations,  etc.,  or  class  examinations,  of  a 
suitable  character.  In  this  way  an  exhibition 
may  be  made  not  only  interesting  to  an  audience 
but  a  useful  incentive  to  the  pupils. 

Ilie  term  exhibiiioti,  in  the  English  universi- 
ties and  Public  Schools,  is  used  to  denote  an 
allowance,  or  bounty,  paid  to  the  students,  under 
certain  contlitions,  for  their  maintenance  while 
pursuing  their  studies  in  the  university.  Hence, 
such  students  are  called  exhibitioners,  (l?ee 
England.) 

EXPTJIiSION  is  often  resorted  to  in  schools 
in  the  case  of  pupils  who,  by  their  willfuluess. 
insubordination,  reckless  and  disonlerly  conduct, 
or  general  depravity,  cease  to  be  amenable  to  the 
ordinary  regulations  of  the  school,  or  are  likely 
to  contaminate  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
other  pupils.  It  is  an  extreme  measure ;  and,  in 
public  schools,  should  not  be  taken  until  all  other 
proi)er  means  to  control  the  pupils  have  been 
employed  ;  because  it  generally  dejmves  these 
pupils  of  all  opportunity  of  receiving  the  educa- 
tion for  wliich  the  laws  of  the  state  provide. 
Two  circumstances  can  alone  justify  it:  (1)  That 
the  pupil  is  utterly  uncontrollable  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  st^hool  government ;  (2)  'ITiat 
the  depraved  character  of  the  pupil  is  such  as  to 
imperil  the  welfare  of  the  other  ]>upils.  Expul- 
sion, in  some  places,  is  used  as  a  suljstitute  for 
corjKjral  punishment ;  but  the  propriety  of  this 
has  been  called  in  question.  (See  Corporal 
Punishment.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  incorrigible  pupils  must  be  occasion- 
ally necessary  under  all  circumstances,  it  would 
apjx>ar  that  a  reformatory  institution  constitutors 
an  essential  part  of  every  public-school  system. 
(See  Reform  Schools.) 

EYE,  Cultivation  of  the.  The  sense  of 
sight  is  capable  of  an  almost  incredible  improve- 
ment by  culture ;  of  this,  modem  scientific  in- 
vestigations leave  no  doubt.  We  see  improve- 
ment in  tlus  resi)ect  not  only  in  individuals  but 
in  the  general  visual  cai)acity  of  whole  nations. 
There  can  be  no  question,  for  example,  that, 
3,000  years  ago,  M-hen  the  civilization  of  the 
Chinese  came  to  a  stand-still,  they  were  very  de- 
ficient in  the  power  of  seeing  perspectively  ;  so 
that,  in  spite  of  all  their  skill  in  drawing  and 
[minting,  their  pictures  show  all  objects  on  the 
same  plane,  without  any  variation  of  size,  or  of 
light  and  sliade,  in  onler  to  rej)resent  the  dis- 
tances and  relative  jx)8itions  of  the  objects  de- 
picted. Many  proofs  might  be  adduced  to  show 
that,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the  human  eye 
has  improved  in  power.  The  aim  of  eilucation 
in  this  respect  is  twofold :  (I)  To  improve  the 
physiological  conditions  of  sight,  by  removing  any 
causes  of  a  morbid  state,  or  by  strengthening  the 
physical  organ  of  vision ;  (2)  To  cultivate,  by 
judicious  practice,  the  sense  of  sight,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  ob8er\'ant,  and  able  to  receive 
more  full  and  accurate  impressions  of  the  objects 
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which  pass  before  it.  This  is  of  special  impor- 
tance, as  of  all  the  senses  that  of  sight  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  most  far-reaching,  and  leads  to 
the  most  numerous  and  vivid  conceptions. 

The  (Miltivation  of  the  eye  should  begin  soon 
after  birth,  and.  for  a  few  weeks,  should  be  con- 
fined to  keeping  the  infant  from  all  excessive 
glare  of  light;  but,  at  the  same  time,  allowing 
It  sufficient  li^ht  properly  to  excite  the  nervous 
activity.  Children,  like  plants,  need  a  great  deal 
of  sunlight,  which,  provided  it  is  not  dazzling,  is 
the  most  important  agent  of  both  bodily  and 
mental  growth.  At  the  first,  it  should  b3  a  re- 
flected, diffuse,  and  mild  light,  direct  sunlight 
being  admitt^nl  only  after  several  weeks,  and 
then  gradually.  Weak  eyes  may  also  be  caused 
by  surroundings  of  but  one  color,  particularly 
if  decidedly  brilliant.  Hence,  it  is  well  to  ro- 
Ueve  tlie  impression  made  by  a  single  color,  by 
alternation  with  its  complementary.  Re<l  or  blue 
curtains  should  never  be  alloweJ  continuously  to 
throw  their  tinge  upon  the  infant's  eye  ;  but,  a^ 
a  rule,  subdued  colors  should  be  preferred.  Tlie 
power  of  distinguishing  both  outlines  and  shades 
of  color  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  by  means  of 
the  slow  movement  of  bodies  of  different  hues 
before  the  child's  eyes.  This  is  an  exercise  which 
is  employed  in  Froebel's  nursery  education,  and 
is  very  properly  a(x;ompanied  by  singing,  because 
the  sense  of  hearing,  having  a?i  earlier  develop- 
ment, is  well  adapted  to  excite  the  action  of 
sight.  After  the  second  or  third  month,  when 
the  infant  can  wield  its  hands  and  arms,  the 
sense  of  touch  should  be  called  into  activity  in 
order  to  correct  the  impressions  made  on  the 
eye.  Various  contrivances  may  be  resorte<l  to 
for  this  purpose,  among  them  the  suspended 
wooden  globe  and  colored  balls  which  troebel 
gu^ests  for  use  at  this  stage  of  education.  As  the 
child  learns  the  meaning  of  simple  language  fully 
one  or  two  years  before  it  is  able  to  repeat  the 
wor*Ls,  it  is  safe  to  let  it  hear  the  names  of  the 
things  which  it  sees  and  handles,  but  always  in 
connection  with  the  objects  themselves.  Thus 
language  fixes,  at  the  age  of  infancy,  the  various 
impressions  of  the  sensiis,  which  impart  a  definite 
meaning  to  every  word,  and  thus  secure  the  proper 
expressions  when  the  child  begins  to  speak. 
WHiien  language  has  been  acquired  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  teacher  should,  by  means  of  skillful 
questioning,  attract  the  child  s  attention  to  those 
visible  projwrties  and  jieculiarities  of  things 
which,  without  a  trained  ol)sorvation,  are  gener- 
ally passed  by  without  notice.  It  is  surjmsing 
how  much  may  be  instantaneously  perceived  by 
a  trained  eye,  and  how  delicate  and  far-reaching 
the  sense  of  sight  may  become,  under  circum- 
stances requiring  its  constant  exercise.  Thus 
the  practice<l  astronomer  is  able  to  notice  the 
most  minute  points  of  light,  which  the  ordinary 
observer  utterly  fails  to  detect.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  eye  is,  of  all  our  organs  of  sen8e-|)er- 
ception.  the  most  delusive  if  it  is  permitted 
haoitually  to  gaze  at  objects  without  any  com- 

Erehensivo  or  discriminative  view  of  their  pecu- 
arities  and  less  obvious  details.    It  is  on  this 


accoun',  that  Froebel  invented  that  well-arrangod 
system  of  kindergarten  occupations,  by  which 
tne  free  self-activity  of  the  child,  stimulated  by 
agreeable  intercourse  with  those  of  his  own  age, 
learns  how  to  employ  his  sense  of  sight  in  an 
eu'iless  variety  of  pleasurable  work,  that  never 
ceases  to  educate  both  mentally  and  morally. 
(See  Klvdergarten.  and  Oijjkct  'J'kachino.) 

Without  any  special  or  technical  aid,  the 
teacher  may  reathly  discover  whether  any  of  his 
pupils  are  color-blind,  by  a  proper  use  of  color- 
cliarts  or  color-tablets.  Every  child  that  cannot 
select  from  among  the  tablets  the  exact  color 
which  is  pointed  out  on  the  chart  is,  of  course, 
more  or  less  color-blind,  and  should  have  the 
benefit  of  frequent  exercises  with  (1)  the  three 
primary  colc)rs,  and  (2)  with  their  double  and 
triple  combinations.  By  using  very  strong  and 
bnlliant  colors  alternately  with  those  comple- 
mentary to  them,  this  kind  of  defect  in  sight 
may  be,  in  jyart  at  least,  removed.     (See  Colou.) 

Teachers  should  not  permit  their  pupils  to 
stoop  while  engagtnl  in  reading,  writing,  or  draw- 
ing ;  sinw  this  tends  to  injure  the  sight.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  use 
their  eyes  at  clmnging  distanct«  of  the  object, 
with  an  equal  degree  of  ixjrfection  especially 
in  reading,  writing,  and  drawing,  luen,  if 
the  eye  lx>  tired  at  a  given  angle  of  sight,  it 
may  continue  its  work,  without  injury  or  dis- 
comfort, at  a  smaller  or  larger  angle,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  do  more  work  without  detri- 
ment to  the  sight.  Many  of  the  ordinary  school 
arrangements  are  more  or  less  injurious  to  the 
organ  of  sight.  "  Short-sightedness,"  siiys  Lielv 
reich  (School  hife  in  ifs  Influence  on  S'ujht,  Ijcm- 
don,  1872),  "is  develoT)ed  almost  exclusively 
during  school  life ;  rarely  afterwanls,  and  very 
rarely  Ix^fore  that  time.  Is  this  coincidence  of 
time  accidental, — i.  e.,  does  the  short-sightedness 
arise  at  the  period  about  which  children  go  to 
school,  01  has  school  life  caused  the  sliort-signted- 
ness?  Statistical  inquiries  prove  the  latter  to 
be  the  case,  and  have  shown,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  jxjrcentage  of  short-sighted  children  is 
gR>ater  in  schools  where  unfavorable  optical  con- 
ditions prevail."  ITiere  are,  according  to  this 
writer,  three  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  eye, 
which  are  innnediately  develoj)ed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  school  life :  (Ij  Decrease  of  the  range 
of  vision — short-sighteclness  (myopid).  (2)  De- 
crease of  the  acutenessof  vision  (ambh/opi<t). a,i\d 
(3)  Decrease  of  the  endurance  of  vision  (tisfheno- 
pio).  lliese  are  chiefly  caused  by  such  aminge- 
ments  as  afford  either  insufficient  light,  or  admit 
it  in  an  improper  manner.  The  following  is  an 
imi>ortant  practical  direction  in  this  respect : 
"  The  light  must  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  must 
fall  on  the  table  from  the  left-hand  side,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  fn)m  above.  The  children  ought 
to  sit  straight,  and  not  have  the  book  nearer  to 
the  eye  than  ten  inches  at  the  least.  Besides 
this,  the  book  ought  to  be  raised  20^  for  writing, 
and  about  40'^  for  reading.  —  See  Fahknkk,  The 
Child  and  the  Desk.  (See  Hygiexk,  School, 
and  Senses,  Education  of.) 
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FACTORY  SCHOOLS  are,  as  the  name 
indicates,  elementary  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  children  employed  in  factories.  They  are 
established  in  tae  factory  buildings,  and  gener- 
ally supported  by  the  owners  of  the  factories.  Jn 
proportion  as  legislators,  in  modem  times,  have 
oeeome  desirous  to  extend  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cation to  all  the  cliildren  of  the  state,  the  school- 
ing of  factory  childrt^n  has  attracted  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  question,  wliat  can  and  should  be 
done  to  secure  to  these  children  the  benefits  of 
educjition,  now  often  enga^»8  the  attention  of 
the  legisktures  of  civilized  states.  With  the 
recent  development  of  the  ftu'tory  system,  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories  has  assumed 
large  dimensions.  They  have  been  found  to  Ixj 
useful  helinnates  in  manr  mechanical  i)rotvsses, 
iu  some  even  indispen-iable  ;  and  they  have  b.t'ii 
employed  to  a  large  extent  in  house  industries, 
mining,  pottery,  agiiculture,  as  well  as  in  all 
kinds  of  fac^tories ;  and  nowhere  moi-e  tluui  in 
Great  Britain,  where  formerly  cliildren,  some  as 
young  as  six  years  of  ago,  w^ere  severely  emi)l(»yed 
sometimes  for  12, 14,  l<i,  or  18  hoiu«  a  day,  or,  by 
a  relay  system,  during  all  the  lught,  and  fre<iueut- 
ly  at  very  exhaustive  work,  under  unwholesome 
conditions  and  in  morally  dangerous  surround- 
ings, while  no.  time  for  school  or  homo  education 
was  granted,  llie  inhumanity  and  the  danmjrous 
efiFects  of  this  practice  began  to  be  publicly  dis- 
cussed more  than  a  century  ago ;  but  it  led  to 
no  concerted  action,  until  the  abolition  of  the 
conspiracy  laws  agaijist  the  coalition  of  laborers 
in  Kngland,in  1813.  The  first  efforts  to  counter- 
act these  baneful  influences  were  made  by  asso- 
ciations of  English  laborere,  and  by  their  repeated 
petitions  to  Parliament,  which  led  (1819)  to 
enactments  regulating  children's  factory  labor. 
These  were,  however,  entirely  disregarded,  no 
agency  being  ordained  for  their  enSforcement, 
against  the  greed  of  profit  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, and  the  necessities  of  poor  nimilies.  A 
constantly  repeated  agitation  by  the  workmen 
brought  about  a  jmrliamentary  commission  of 
inquiry  and  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1833. 
Tins  related  only  to  factorii*s  in  a  very  narrow 
sense,  confined  the  work-day  witliin  the  hours  of 
Gi  A.  M.  and  IH  P.  M.,  and  the  working  time  of 
persons  from  13  to  18  years  of  age  to  12  hours, 
of  chililron  fi-om  9  to  13  yeai"s  of  age  to  8  hours, 
and  allowed  the  employment  of  children  of  less 
than  9  years  in  exceptional  cases  only.  The  latter 
two  classes  of  children  were  to  be  employed  only 
under  the  comlition  that  they  could  show  by  some 
certificate,  that  they  had  enjoyed  or  were  enjoy- 
ing school  advantages  amounting  to  150  hours 
in  the  year.  ThLs  latter  claase  was  illusory,  and 
could  be  easily  ciixjumvented  like  the  rest  of  the 
law ;  yet  it  was  stricken  out  in  a  new  enact- 
ment (Sept.  10.,  1844),  which  alloweil  only  10 
hours  as  a  work-day  for  children  above  13,  an<l 
from  nj  to  9  houra  for  those  below  13  years 
of  age.    This  law  would  again  have  remained  a 


dead  letter  but  for  the  appointment  of  factory 
inspectors,  with  very  restncted  powers,  among 
whom  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  Ijeonard 
Homer  (1833 — 59),  who,  together  w^ith  the 
trade  unions  and  some  few  philantliroi>ists, 
worked  with  untiring  energy,  to  accumulate,  in 
his  reports  to  rarliament,  a  huge  mass  of  evidence 
in  relation  to  the  abuses  of  tlie  factory  system, 
and  especially  its  direful  influences  on  women 
and  children.  Later  legislation  graduaUy  ex- 
tended the  benefit  of  the  fattory  laws  to  chil- 
dren employed  in  most  kinds  of  industry,  and 
slightly  restricted  their  laboring  time,  chiefly  by 
confining  it  within  the  hours  of  the  day  (Cliil- 
dren's  J*^mployment  Act  of  18r»7) ;  but  the  factory 
schools,  being  deix'iident  on  the  6chfx>l  fees  of 
parents,  voluntary  j>rivate  donations,  and  denom- 
inational Sunday-schools,  continuetl  to  be  of  the 
most  inatlequate  character  down  to  the  new 
school  act  of  1870  ;  and  this  still  left  much  to  be 
desired  in  resjKJCt  to  working  children. 

The  legislation  of  all  the  other  countries  in 
wliich  modern  industry  is  largi'ly  develojxxl.  is, 
more  or  loss,  a  cu])y  of  the  Kuglish,  with  hardly 
a  single  feature  of  impiovement  uiK)n  the  latter 
as  regards  the  restriction  of  childivn's  enipluy- 
ment,  and  with  the  disadvantage  tliat  there  is 
either  no  board  of  factory  insjiectors  nro\ided, 
or  where  there  is,  or  was  (in  France  it  has  been 
abolislied),  that  the  insixxition  is  of  no  value.  In 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  however,  a 
sufficient  i)rovision  exists  for  schools  which  are 
accessible  to,  or  even  compulsoiy  on,  every  facto- 
ry child,  thus  affording  a  schooling  facility  which 
extends  from  the  earliest  childhood  up  to  the 
adult  age,  or  is  about  being  so  far  extended. 
Prussia  was  the  second  state  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  children's  labor  in  factories,  with  the 
view  to  afford  opjwrtunity  for  school  attendance, 
llie  laws  of  1 839,  mere  copies  of  the  Knglish  act 
of  1833,  were,  in  1853,  so  far  improved  as  to  ex- 
clude from  factories  all  children  below  12  yeais 
of  age,  iHjmiitting  those  below  1 4  to  work  only 
(J  hinirs  in  each  half  day,  under  the  condition  of 
3  hours'  attentlance  at  school.  The  law  of  the 
new  rJerman  Empire  (Nov.  10.,  1871)  is,  in  all 
esisontials,  the  sjinie.  i'^i-anct?  followe<l  Prussia 
with  a  luw  (Maix'h  22.,  1H41  j  wliich  entirely  ex- 
cluded children  below  eight  yeai"s  and  required 
all  Ik'Iow  1 3  to  pi"ove  some  attendance  at  school : 
but  the  law,  having  no  enforcing  clauses,  was 
altogether  disregarded.  The  Austrian  factory 
law  approves  of  the  labor  of  cliildren  above  10 
years  of  age ;  and  thence  up  to  1 4,  it  allows  an 
ascending  scide  from  six  to  10  hours,  and  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years,  12  hours;  exceptionally, 
1 4  hours.  The  legislature  of  the  Netherlands 
adopted,  in  1875,  a  law  akin  to  the  modem  tji- 
glish  law.  but  without  any  enforcing  provisions. 
In  Belgium,  theiv  weiv,  according  to  the  latest 
reiK)rts.  900  factoiy  schools,  comprising  158,0(>0 
cliildivn  of  all  ages,  and  schools  coniiecte<l  with 
every  factory  in  which  young  children,  to  the 
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number  of  33,878,  were  instructed.  The  law  reg- 
ulates the  attendance  at  school,  but  does  not  es- 
sentially restrict  the  maximum  time  of  employ- 
ment. An  attempt,  made  in  1855,  by  the  city 
council  of  Berlin  to  establish  four  factory  schools, 
failed,  as  the  school  had  to  be  discontinued  after 
one  year's  existence.  Belgium  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  which  the  state  law  has  made  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  factory  schools.  In 
Massachusetts  (Ci^eneral  Statutes,  18G3,  ch.  12), 
the  law  ordains:  "  No  child  under  the  age 
^f  12  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  more  than  10  hours 
in  a  day."  The  official  labor  statistics  of  that 
state  show  tliat  the  law  is,  almost  every- 
w^here,  a  deail  letter.  The  law  of  New  Jersey 
(March  11.,  1855)  says :  "No  children  under  10 
years  shall  be  atlmitted  in  any  fjictory,  and  no 
minor  for  more  tlian  10  hours  a  day.*'  The  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Rhode  Island  (1857.  ch.  39) 
say :  **  No  minor  who  has  attained  the  age  of  1 2 
years  and  is  under  the  age  of  15  shall  be  em- 
ployed more  than  1 1  hours,  nor  before  5  A.  M.. 
nor  after  7.  30  P.M."  The  enactments  of  other 
states  are  similar ;  but  there  is  nowhere  an  effi- 
cient provision  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
The  lt^:i8lation  of  most  other  states  only  requires 
that  factory  children  should  attend  school  for  a 
specified  length  of  time.  It  is  easy  to  see,  and 
is  generally  admitted,  that  factory  children  are 
not  so  situated  that  they  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  public  schools.  Their  attendance  at  the 
day  schools  will  always  be  irregular  and  of  short 
duration.  The  larger  children  may,  to  some  ex- 
tent, enjoy  the  advantage  of  evening  schools  and 
Sunday-schools ;  but,  as  long  as  children  are  em- 
ployed in  factories,  they  will  have  to  obtain  their 
education  in  schools  especially  adapted  to  their 
wants.  Many  schools  of  this  cli^  have  been 
•established  by  the  proprietors  of  large  factories, 
of  which  the  best  known,  in  Europe,  are  those 
oonnected  with  the  Krupp  establishment  in 
Essen,  with  that  of  Dolfuss  in  Miilhausen,  Alsace, 
and  that  of  Greg,  Co.  of  (Chester,  England.  The 
latter  is  a  fair  example  of  most  of  the  schools. 
The  proprietors  of  the  factories  assume  the  entire 
•care  of  the  children,  chiefly  orphans  and  pour- 
house  pupils,  clothe,  feed,  and  lodge  them,  and  eilu- 
cate  them  in  special  schools. — See  Vox  I*lk\br, 
Tfte  English  I^  actor y  Leghhilion,  English  trans., 
with  Introd.  by  A.  J.  Mundella  (liondonj;  Hubeu, 
Reisehriefe  aus  England  im  Soinmer  (1854). 

FACXJLTY  (LAt./acitIffis)j  a  term  originally 
applied  to  a  body  of  men  to  whom  any  partic- 
ular privilege  or  right  is  granted;  hence,  in  a 
coUege  or  university,  the/acuih/  consists  of  those 
upon  whom  has  been  conferred  the  right  of 
teaching  as  professors  of  specific  subjects  (facul- 
tas  proftlendi  et  docendi.)  The  faculties  of  a 
university  are  subordinate  corporations,  each 
consisting  of  a  body  of  teachers,  or  professors,  in 
some  particular  department  of  knowledge.  At 
first  the  European  university  (that  of  Paris) 
comprised  but  two  faculties. — that  of  arts  (q.  v.) 
and  that  of  theology,  to  which,  in  the  1 3th  cent-  ' 
uiy.  those  of  canon  and  civil  law  and  of  medi- ' 


cine  were  added.  The  division  into  four  facul- 
ties was  transferred  from  the  University  of  Paris 
to  the  (jerman  universities ;  the  faculty  of  arts 
was  afterwards  named  the  philosophical  faculty. 
Many  changes  have  been  introduced  in  this  part 
of  university  organization  since  that  time.  Tn 
American  universities  and  colleges,  the  faculty 
consists  of  the  Ixxly  of  professors,  with  the  presi- 
dent at  its  head,  and  has  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees. 

FAGGING,  a  peculiar  custom  which  has 
existed,  from  the  earliest  times,  in  the  great 

Eublic  schools  of  Kngland — Eton,  Harrow,  Rug- 
y,  etc.,  according  to  which  boys  of  the  lower 
forms  (classes)  jx?rfonn  certain  jx^rsonal  services, 
for  those  of  the  higher.  These  services  are  either 
due  to  a  particular  student — the  siH»cial  master — 
or  to  the  whole  higher  clas-s.  The  former  are 
such  as  carrying  the  master's  messages,  preparing 
his  bn^akfast,  waiting  upon  him  at  dinner,  stok- 
ing  his  fire,  Qi(:,\  and  the  general  duties  are  to 
attend  at  the  games,  in  cricket,  for  example, 
standing  behind  the  tickets  to  catch  the  baDs, 
and  other  such  minor  Servian.  While  many  of 
these  senices  apjxiar  to  be  of  a  menial  character, 
they  are  not  considered  such,  inasmuch  as,  with- 
out a  fag,  the  boy  would  Ixj  obliged  to  perform 
them  for  himself.  The  system  of  fagging,  like 
penndlism,  in  the  German  universities,  has  been 
the  means  of  great  abuse  and  tyranny  exercised 
upon  the  younger  students,  yet  it  has  strenuous 
defenders,  as  being,  on   the  whole,  beneficiaL 

(See  ENGLA.ND.J 

FALE,  Jonann  Daniel,  a  German  educator 
and  philanthropist,  bom  in  Dantzic.  in  1770,  and 
died  in  1826.  After  studying  at  the  university 
of  Halle,  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  author 
of  several  satirical  poems,  and  was  introduced 
by  Wieland  into  the  literary  circles  of  Weimar. 
He  founded,  in  that  city,  a  children's  aid  society 
and  the  first  German  house  of  refuge.  He  had 
great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  music  and  labor  as 
educational  agencies,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
foster  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a  spirit  of  cheer- 
fulness. At  the  request  of  the  Pedagogical  So- 
ciety of  Leipsic,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he 
wrote  an  ess^  on  common  schools  ( Ueber  die 
Gremeu  d**r  Volks-  und  Gelehrtenschule,  1821), 
wliich  is  still  highly  valued.  In  an  appeal  to 
the  diet  of  Saxe- Weunar  and  the  entire  German 
I)eople  (Ait/nt/  zundchst  an  die  Landstdnde  des 
(rrosaherzogthujnsWeimar  etc.y  1819),  he  warned 
the  Gennan  people  against  confoimoin^  popular 
education  with  popular  instruction.  His  institu- 
tion (Falkisches  JnslitiU)  was  carried  on  after 
his  death  by  his  widow,  until  1829,  when  the 
state  government  took  charge  of  it. — See  A, 
Wagner,  F(dk's  Liebe^  Lehen^  und  Leiden  in 

FALK,  Paul  Ludwig  Adalbert,  Prussian 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  of  YA\x- 
cational,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Medical  affairs,  bom 
Aug.  10.,  1827,  at  Metschkau,  Province  of  Sile- 
sia. Prussia,  is  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man. He  receivwl  his  first  education  at  Schweid- 
nitz  and  Landshut,  attended   the  Friedrich's- 
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Oymnasium  at  Breslau,  and,  after  graduation, 
studied  for  the  legal  profession  at  the  university 
at  the  same  city,  also  X^7^^g  great  attention  to 
history  and  natural  pmlosopuy.  He  entered  the 
Prussian  state  service  in  1847,  received  the  de- 
gree of  I JL  I).,  in  the  same  year,  and,  after  liaving 
abandoned  his  original  intention  of  pre]>aring 
himself  for  a  professorship  in  laws,  and  (mssed 
through  the  intermediate  stations  of  his  career, 
he  obtained,  successively,  the  ap|X)intment  of 
assistant  state  attorney  at  Brt^slau,  and  (1853) 
that  of  state  attorney  at  I^yk.  In  1858,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Petitions,  Budget,  and  Military  affairs  during 
the  legislative  jKjriod  of  1858 — Gl.  In  1861,  he 
was  apix)inted  state  attorney  at  the  Knmnwrge- 
ridit  m  Berlin,  and,  in  the  following  year  (18C2), 
councilor  of  the  court  of  apjx^ls  in  (jlogau, 
Silesia.  During  this  time,  he  took  i)art,  with 
other  eminent  jurists  in  the  edition  of  several 
standard  works  on  law.  Although  not  engaged  in 
practical  politics,  which  he  studiously  avoided  in 
consideration  of  his  judicial  office,  he  was  elected 
(1867)  to  represent  the  district  of  (llogau  (Sile- 
sia) in  the  provisional  Parliament  of  the  North 
German  Union,  but  jx^remptorily  declined  a  re- 
election. In  l8G8,  he  was  appointed  privy 
councilor  of  justice  ( Gehehner  JfiJitiz-IiftiJi)  and 
Be/erent  in  the  state  ministry  of  justice,  in  which 
position  he  took  a  very  iiniK>rtant  i)art  in  the 
new  codification  of  laws  for  the  North  Germau 
Union,  ami.  sul)sequently,  for  the  German  Em- 
pire. In  1871,  King  William  appointed  Falk  one 
of  the  representatives  of  I'russia  in  the  Federal 
Council  \Buntiesrathy  or  Upper  1  louse  of  the  ( «er- 
man  Parliament),  where  he  acterl  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  justice,  in  which  capacity  he  ren- 
dered very  inii^rtant  services  in  the  re-organizii- 
tion  of  the  system  of  legal  proceedings,  adapted 
to  the  new  order  of  things  in  Germany.  In 
January,  1872,  Von  Muhfer,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  ^Ecclesiastical,  l^klucationaLand  Medical 
affairs,  resigned  his  office,  and  Falk  was  a^v 
pointed  Ins  successor  by  King  William.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  his  admimstration,  a  fresh  and 
energetic  spirit  seemed  to  be  imparted  to  the 
management  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
state  government,  'llie  new  minister  found 
himself  the  hiheritor  of  all  the  difficulties  which, 
at  that  time,  beset  his  dei>artment,  arising  from 
the  diffeivncos  between  the  authority  of  the  state 
and  the  church  in  retard  to  the  supervision  of 
the  schools,  public  and  private, — a  cronflict  which 
had  already  strongly  manifested  itself  during  the 
administration  of  Ids  predecessor  in  office.  In 
February,  1872,  Minister  Falk  mtroduced  a  law, 
which  was  iKissed  March  1 1 .  of  the  same  year, 
acconling  to  which  the  sufxirvision  of  all  schools 
was  declared  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  state.  This  law  was  carrie<i  against  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Catholic  and  Conservative 
Protestant  parties  of  the  Prussian  [larlianient. 
It  provided  tliat  the  sujKjrvision  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  or  private,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  of  some  of  the  provinces  of  the 


kingdom,  should  be  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
state ;  tliat  all  officials  or  corporations  charged 
with  such  supervision  should  Xie  considered  as 
state  commissioners ;  and,  finally,  that  this  law 
should  not  affect  the  co-operation  in  the  super- 
vision of  such  institutions,  on  the  part  of  com- 
mimities  and  their  constitutional  oi^gans,  as 
authorized  by  statute. 

In  a  rescript,  dated  March  13.,  1872,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  official  Centr(dblatl  fHir  die  Unier- 
ricfUsveriJcnUunijy  Falk  explained  the  radical 
change  which  the  new  law  effected  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  public  schools  to  the  state  churches. 
"  Heretofore,"  the  minister  says, "  the  inspection 
of  schools  was  immediately  vested  in  the  church 
officers, — the  pastors  of  the  united  Evangelical 
Church  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  these 
being  inspectors  of  schools,  in  virtue  of  their 
offices.  liy  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  the 
right  of  inspecting  schools  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  state;  and  all  authorities  and  officers  to  whom 
this  inspection  is  entrusted,  act  in  the  name  of 
the  state."  The  new  law  vacated  nearly  all  the 
offices  of  school  inspectors  in  towns  and  '*  circles  " 
(subtlivisions  of  provinces);  but, to  guard  against 
interruption,  all  the  incumbents  were  to  con- 
tinue provisionally  the  discharge  of  their  former 
duties.  The  minister  declared,  however,  that  no 
]>erson  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  office, 
or  would  be  appointe<f  to  it,  who  was  not  known 
to  be  faithfully  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
state.  The  inspectors  in  the  Polish  districts  of 
the  state  were,  moreover,  expected  to  take  spet^ial 
care  that  the  teaching  of  the  German  language 
was  not  neglected.  This  law  has  since  been 
gnulually  carried  into  practice,  and  the  number 
of  lay  school  insj^ectors  who  take  the  place  of 
clergymen  has  steadily  increased. 

Tlie  Catholic  bisho|)S  made  a  determined  op- 
position to  the  new  policy  of  the  government. 
In  a  joint  jtastoral  letter  to  the  clergy,  they  in- 
struct<jd  them  not  to  lay  down  their  offices  as 
school  insiMjctors  without  previously  consiilting 
the  dioo?san  bishop  ;  and,  in  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  government,  they  solemnly  de- 
clared that  they  regarded  this  law  as  an  iucroach- 
ment  ufwn  the  inalienable,  holy  right  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  public  schools,  and  that  they 
expecteil  from  it  disastrous  consequences  both  to 
chun.'h  and  state.  Falk,  however,  continued,  by 
a  nunilKT  of  measures,  to  assert  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  state  to  legislate  in  all  school  affairs. 
A  rescript  of  June  15.,  1872,  excluded  members 
of  ecclesiastical  orders  and  congregations  from 
holding  ixwitions  in  the  public  st^hools ;  a  decree 
dated  July  4.,  abolished  the  so-called  Marianic 
congregations,  and  forbade  the  pupils  of  state 
institutions  to  j)articii)ate  in  them. 

In  January,  1873,  Minister  Falk  proposed  and 
defended  an  act  in  relation  to  the  scientific  re- 
quirements exacted  ])y  the  state  for  the  admis- 
sion of  candidates  to  ministerial  functions,  re- 
quiring an  examination  of  maturity  from  a  gym- 
nasium, an  academic  triennium,  and  a  scientific 
state  examination  of  candidates,  with  proper  ex- 
emptions; also  conferring  upon  the  state  the 
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right  of  supervising  Catholic  seminaries,  and  of 
aoproving  appointments  to  office  by  the  bishops. 
The  act  was  paased  by  both  houses  of  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament,  and  became  a  law  b}*^  royal 
sanction,  May  11.,  1873.    It  is  the  fimt  of  the 
famous  May  laws.    Other  difficulties  arose  in 
the  proviuoe  of  Posen,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Polish  nationahty  and 
profess  the  Catholic  religion.    A  decree  of  the 
state  mini2$try  prescribed  that,  in  all  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  which  the  German  language 
was  ordinarily  used,  religious  instruction  should 
likewise  be  imparted  in  German.    Archbishop 
Ledochowski  of  Posen  instructed  his  subordi- 
nates to  disregard  this  decree,  and  to  use  the 
Polish  language  exclusively  in  religious  instruc- 
tion,   llie  government,  at  first,  did  not  proceed 
against  the  prelate  directly,  but  suspended  a 
number  of  Catholic  clergymen  and  instructors 
who  obeyed  the  archiepiscopal  ordinance  in  pref- 
erence to  the  ministerial  decree,   llie  persistent 
opposition  of    the    archbishop  led  to    further 
measures  agauist  him,  and,  ultimately,  to  his 
being  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years 
(Febr.  3.,  1874).     Before  the  year  1873  endeil  | 
the  Prussian  government  found  itself  involved 
in  similar  ])rocceding8  against  the  other  bishops  | 
of  the  kingdom,  all  of  whom,  without  exception, , 
refused  obedience  to  the  so-called   May  laws.  , 
These  proceedings  terminated  in  the  same  way ;  i 
and  the  bishops  who  next  followed  the  Arch- ' 
bishop  of  Posen  into  prison  were  the  Bishop  of  i 
Treves  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.     Other  i 
severe  measures  followe<l,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Posen  was  deposed  (April  15.,  1874).     In  May,  | 
1874,  the  Prussian  chambers  passed  a  law  regu- 1 
lating  the  administration  of  all  Catholic  bishop- 
rics which  may  be  vacated  by  incumbents  through 
legal  decisions.     The  contest  between  the  state 
and  church  authorities  is,  however,  not  yet  ended 
(1876). 

While  substituting  for  the  former  co-operation 
of  state  and  church,  in  the  inspection  of  the 
public  schools,  the  sole  right  of  tne  state,  Falk 
also  conceived  the  plan  of  a  total  re-organization 
of  the  school  system.  Twenty  prominent  men, 
representing  all  the  different  parties,  were  called 
to  Berlin  to  discuss  a  draft  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  minister.  The  conference  lasted 
from  June  11.  to  June  20.,  1872  ;  and,  on  the 
basis  of  its  deliberations,  the  minister,  Oct.  15., 
1872,  issued  general  regulations  concerning  the 
public  schools  and  teachers'  seminaries.  These 
regulations  were  intended  as  a  forerunner  to  a 
new  school  law;  and  they  were  regarded  as 
modifying,  in  very  many  essential  points,  the 
principles  on  which  the  fonuer  school  regulations 
of  Prussia  were  based,  and  as  requiring  a  return 
to  the  educational  principles  advocated  and 
practiced  by  Pestalozzi. 

FABMEBS'  COLLEGE,  at  Colk>ge  HiU, 
Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati,  was  char- 
tered in  1846.  It  is  supported  by  the  interest  of 
a  fund  of  about  ^()7,()0().  The  institution  belongs 
to  the  contributors  to  its  funds;  each  contributor 
to  the  amoimt  of  $100  receives  a  certificate  en- 


titling him  perpetually  to  the  education  of  a 
pupil  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  The  holders  of 
these  certificates  elect  triennially  15  of  their 
nmnber  directors  to  manage  the  college.  Tlie 
college  has  a  preparatoiy  and  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, the  latter  having  a  classical  and  a  special 
course.  Facilities  are  afforded  for  instruction  in 
drawing  and  music.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
Libraries  of  over  2,000  volumes  are  connected 
with  the  institution.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $10 
per  term  of  20  weeks.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were 
8  instructors  and  76  students  (38  male  and  38 
female),  of  whom  24  were  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment. The  presidents  of  the  coUege  have  oeen 
as  follows :  Freeman  G.  Cary,  1847 — 53  ;  Isaac 
I.  Allen,  1853 — 6 ;  Freeman  G.  Cary,  pro  tern., 
1856—7;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  N.  Mattoon, 
1857—60  ;  Jacob  l\ickerman,  1860—6  ;  (Charles 
Curtis,  1866 — 70 ;  J.  S.  Ix>we,  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1876),  elected  in  1873.  During  1870 
— 73,  rival  boards  of  directors  were  at  law,  and 
the  college  was  closed. 

FEAR,  a  sense  of  danger,  the  apprehension 
of  coming  injury,  or  the  anticipation  of  pain,  is 
an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  the  educator 
often  finds  it  necessary  to  excite,  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  actions  of  his  pupil,  but  which  ho 
should  address  with  extreme  care  and  only  after 
other  means  of  persuasion  have  failed.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  government. — that  of  influence 
and  that  of  force  ;  and  the  former  should  always 
be  preferred  to  the  latter,  because  it  addresses 
the  imier  nature  and  produces  a  ]xjrmanent  effect 
upon  the  character,  while  the  latter  can  be  only 
temporar}'.  By  the  one,  the  will  of  a  cliild  is 
trained,  and  a  self -controlling  power  is  fixed  in 
the  mind;  by  the  other  the  misdirected,  per- 
verted will  is  still  left  a  prey  to  vicious  propen- 
sities, the  operation  of  winch  is  checked  only  as 
long  as  the  external  restraint  continues.  Some 
dispositions,  however,  need  to  be  restrained  by 
a  sense  of  fear  before  other  influences  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Many  children  are 
inconsiderate,  rasn,  and  impulsive,  and  accord- 
ingly yield  at  once  to  their  propensities.  Phys- 
ical punishment  seems  to  be  needed  in  order  to 
produce  any  conscientious  observation  of  their 
own  conduct;  but,  without  great  care  on  the 
part  of  the  educator,  in  inflicting  ]:>ain  for  this 
purpose,  much  injury  may  be  done  to  the  child, 
unless  the  educator's  personality  in  tiiis  inflic- 
tion can  be  subordinated,  in  the  child's  mind,  to 
the  sense  of  deserved  punishment  for  wrong- 
doing, he  wUl  antagonize  the  child,  and  destroy 
all  means  of  controlling  him  by  personal  influ- 
ence. **  The  moment  a  child's  mind  is  strongly 
affected  by  fear,"  says  Ilorace  Mann,  "  it  flies  in- 
stinctively away,  and  hides  itself  in  the  deepest 
recesses  it  can  find, — often  in  the  recesses  of  dis- 
ingenuousness  and  perfidy  and  falsehood,  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  to  you  his  whole  conscious- 
ness, he  conceals  from  you  as  much  of  it  as  he 
can;  or  he  deceptively  presents  to  you  some 
counterfeit  of  it,  instead  of  the  genuine.  No 
frighted  water-fowl  whose  plumage  the  bullet  of 
the  sportsman  has  just  grazed,  dives  quicker  be- 
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neath  the  surface  tlian  a  child's  spirit  darts  from 
your  eye  when  you  have  iille<l  it  with  the  seuti- 
ment  of  fear."  This  is  especially  true  of  certain 
dispositions;  and,  hence,  this  ap|>eal  to  fear 
should  not  be  made  without  very  careful  dis- 
crimination. Jlecker,  in  the  ScUnitific  Basis  of 
Education  (N".  Y.,  18()H),  says.  *'  If  ointiouaneaa 
is  too  large,  seek  to  influem*  the  child  through 
his  affections.  Fear  will  paralyze  such  a  mind. 
To  make  this  faculty  ust^ful  where  it  is  pre- 
dominant, the  teacher  must  get  the  affections  of 
the  child,  and  he  can  then,  by  proiier  direction, 
make  fear  an  inti'lligent  restraint."  Formerly,  the 
idea  of  sch(H>l  government  Wfw  identic^il  with 
that  of  al>solutt?  tyranny, — arbitmiy  i)0wer  in 
the  teacher,  and  unthinking  obedience  in  the 
pupil, enfonicfl  by  tht*  greatest  severity  of  punish- 
ment. Dr.  tlohnson.  in  the  defense  of  the  scihool- 
inaster  Hnritie.  said,  "  Childivn  Ix'ing  not  rea.s(m- 
able.  can  Ix^  governed  only  by  fear  ;"  but  educa- 
tors do  not  find  all  children  without  n^jison  and 
conscience',  and.  therefore,  the  proposition  wa.s 
too  sweeping.  When  IJoswell  ri.'peatfd  to.Tohn- 
aon  the  follownng  sentence  of  a  si)eech  of  lior.l 
^lansfield  :  '•  Mv  Ixjrvla.  severity  is  not  the  wav 
to  govern  either  lM)ys  or  men,"  he  replieil,  "Nay, 
it  IS  the  way  to  fjomrn  them.  1  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  way  to  vwnd  them."  But  no 
school  government  can  be  approved  that  is  not 
iutendeci  to  amend  as  well  as  to  control.  Chil- 
dren should  be  made  to  fear  to  do  wrong :  and 
this  should  l)e  brought  about  as  much  as  ix)8sible 
by  wliat  Herlxjrt  Sj^ncer  calls  the  metliml  of 
nature,  that  is,  by  making  punishment  the  nec^es- 
sary  c^nsec^uence  of  the  wrongful  act,  on  the 
principle  involved  in  the  maxim, "  'ITie  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire."  This  eliminates  the  i>er- 
fional  element  in  the  fear  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  the  child.  He  does  not  fear  the  teacher,  but 
he  fears  to  offend, — to  do  wrong.  The  same 
consideration  excludes  from  discipline,  all  threat- 
ening, scolding,  and  harsh  worils,  for  the  purpose 
of  engendering  fear,  and.  especially  excludes  anger 
in  punishment.  The  fear  to  be  excited  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  should  not  be  an  apprehension  of 
personal  safety,  leading  to  meanness,  cunning, 
and  deception  as  a  means  of  self-protection,  but 
should  be  akin  to  tliat  feeling  which  Solomon 
referred  to  when  he  sjiid.  '*  The  fear  of  the  rx>r«l 
is  the  l)eginning  of  wisdom."  'iliis  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  constant  apiK'.il  to  the  higher 
motives  and  fiiuT  feelings  of  Imman  nature,  but 
may  Ik.*  made  a  means  of  their  development, 
which  16  the  true  end  of  all  moral  eiluoation. 

FELBIGER,  Johazm  Ignaz  von,  one  of 
the  fon?nio.^t  reformers  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  Austria,  was  Ijom  in  17*24,  at  (Jnjss- 
glogau  in  Silesia,  and  died  at  Presburg,  ITnngar}'. 
m  178H.  After  studying  Catholic  theologj',  he 
entered  the  order  of  St.  Augiustine,  and.  in  1 758, 
became  ablxit  of  the  hou.st^  of  his  onler  in  Sagan, 
Silesia.  In  tliis  position,  it  was  his  duty  to 
suiK^rintend  the  chun!hi'S  and  schools  of  SagJin 
iindsomeof  theneighlH>ring\'illages.  The  wretched 
condition  in  which  he  found  the  sc1uh>1s.  iinluciHl 
liim  to  visit  Berlin  secretly,  in  order  to  acquaint 


himself  with  the  new  real  school  of  that  city  and 
the  tabular  and  literal  method  of  Uahn  (q.  v.). 
As  the  result  of  this  visit  was  entirely  satisfkctoiy 
to  him,  he  not  only  re^^eated  it  several  times,  but 
sent  a  number  of  young  men  there  to  be  edu- 
cated as  school-masters.  After  the  end  of  the 
Seven  Years'  war,  he  di8j)layetl  great  activity  in 
founding  new  schools,  some  of  which  were  organ- 
ized as  model  schools  :  he  also  drew  up  several 
courses  of  instruction,  and  prepared  a  number 
of  s(^hool  b(K)k8,  which  were  printed  at  his  own 
2>rinting  establishment,  and  obtained  a  venr  large 
circulation.  liuhn's  method  became,  through 
his  effoi-ts.  ])redominaut  in  all  Silesia,  and  was 
often  calKnl  after  him  Felbiger's  or  the  Sagan 
method.  In  1774.  he  was  ajjpointed  by  the 
Kmpress  Maria  Theresa  cliief  fh'rector  (Obfrr- 
divfiior)  of  the  (jennan  schools;  and,  Dec.  6., 
1 774,  the  emprc»ss  sanctioned  the  general  regula- 
tion for  the  (jennau  model,  head,  and  trivial 
wIkk>1s  which  had  l)een  drawn  up  by  Felbiger. 
This  ixiyulation  marks  the  b(*ginning  of  a  new 
period  m  the  histoiy  of  Austrian  schools.  It  be- 
gins with  the  following  sipiificant  sentence  : 
*•  The  etlucation  of  vouth  of  both  sexes  is  the 
most  imi)ortant  basis  of  the  tnie  hap]>iness  of 
nations.*'  Though  it  ditl  not  make  education 
compulsory,  it  expn^ssed  the  ex^iectation  that  all 
chilrlnm  of  both  sexes  who  did  not  receive  pri- 
vate instniction,  would  attend  the  German 
si^hool  for  six  or  8evi*n  years,  beginning  with  the 
sixth  year  of  age.  Fublic  education  was  treated 
as  a  state  affair ;  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  and  the  courst*  of  instruction  were 
rt^lated,  a  proper  classification  introduced,  and 
provision  ma<le  for  the  erection  of  school-houses, 
for  cheap  and  good  school-books,  and  for  the 
Ix^tter  education  and  compensation  of  teachers. 
In  regard  to  salaries,  the  provisions  were,  how- 
ever, for  from  being  satisfactory,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fat^t  that  the  relation  expreaaly 
allows  teachers  to  work  in  their  leisure  hours  as 
book-binders,  joiners,  shoe-makers,  tailors,  and 
weavers.  Iliey  were,  however,  absolutely  for- 
bidtlen  to  keep  taverns.  In  onler  to  elevate  the 
8(rh(K)l-teachers  to  a  higher  social  position,  the 
n^giiLition  assijrned  to  them  a  comparatively 
high  rank  among  public  functionaries.  As  re- 
gards the  diffenMit  classes  of  the  common  schools, 
each  town,  market  -  town,  and  parish  was  to 
receive  a  trivial  school,  which  had  only  one 
teacher,  and  imjvarte<l  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture. In  ejich  circle,  at  least  one  head  school 
{llaupischule)  was  to  Ixj  established,  which 
should  liave  three  clas8i*s,  three  teachers,  and  a 
director,  and  teach,  besifles  the  subjects  of  the 
tri\'ial  school,  Gennan  conqxjsition,  drawing, 
sur\'eying.  historj',  and  geography  (especially  of 
the  native  countrj'),  and  iJjS)  the  elements  of  the 
F-atin  languagt?.  Wlien?ver  circimistanccs  would 
allow  it.  female  schools  were  established,  bcsiiles 
the  head  schools  for  boys.  F.very  province  was 
to  have  at  least  one  nonnal  scIkk)!.  which  was 
to  combine  the  character  of  a  ifHxlel  school  and 
of  a  teachers'  seminary.    The  course  of  instnic- 
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tion  embraced  all  the  subjects  of  the  head  school, 
and,  besideB,  natural  science  and  physics,  Latin, 
the  history  of  arts  and  trades,  architecture, 
and  mechsuiics.  The  establishment  of  a  German 
school  book  publishing  office,  in  connection  with 


ment  of  Bern  had  presented  to  him ,  a  special  school 
of  agriculture,with  which,in  ISOSj  a,  philaiithropin 
for  children  of  wealthy  parents  was  connected. 
This  school,  in  1825,  had  eighty  pupils,  taught 
by  twenty-two  teachers.     Among  those  w^ho  suo- 


the  Vienna  Normal  School,  gave  a  powerful  j  ceasively  taught  in  the  institutions  of  FcUenberg, 
Impulse  to  educational  literature.  The  empress,  were  some  of  the  foremost  educators  of  Germany, 
in  1777,  induced  Felbiger  to  relinquish  alto- '  as  Herbart  (q.  v.)  An  institution  for  females, 
gether  his  citizenship  in  Prussia,  and,  at  the  ,  which  was  subsequently  added,  imder  the  man- 
same  time,  appointed  him  provost  at  l^resburg.  agement  of  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Fellenberg, 
Soon  after  tins,  the  death  of  the  empress  put  i  was,  like  the  original  school  of  J lofwyl,  chiefly  in- 
an  end  to  his  educational  labors.  The  plan  tended  for  the  jKwr.  In  1 830,  a  real  school,  de- 
of  military  schools,  which  he  liad  drawn  up,  was  sij^ned  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
rejecte<l  by  Joseph  II..  and  he  was  removed  from  middle  classes,  was  established,  and  still  later  an 
the  chief  direction  of  the  Vienna  Normal  School.  I  infant  s^-hool.  As  the  education  of  teachers  had 
lie  was  directed  to  remain  at  Presburg,aud  labor  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Fel- 
for  the  improvement  of  public  instruction  in  lenberg,  with  the  approval  of  the  government, 
Hungary.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  accom-  called  forty  teachers  to  1  lofwyl  for  a  three 
plish  much,  and  died  almost  forgotten.  Felbiger  '  months'  noniial  course.  The  next  year,  the 
wrote  a  number  of  school  books,  and  a  manual  '  government  denied  its  consent,  as  it  feared 
explaining  his  method  of  instruction  to  teachers  i  that  Fellenberg  would  obtain,  in  this  way,  too 
{Kujt'uachriffen,  WissenschafUmy  itnd  Bezeifjen  great  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  canton. 
rechtschtffeuer  SchuUeut**).  The  best  biography  I  In  1833,  the  government  again  arranged  for 
of  Felbiger  is  found  in  IIklfert,  Die  dstreichi-  l  holding  a  teachers*  institute  in  Hofwyl ;  but,  as 
sc/te  Vl)/A'Aschitle,  vol.  i.  |  the  arrangements  were  not  entirely  satisfactory 

FELLENBERG,  Philipp  Emanuel  von,  j  to  Fellenberg,  he  opened  another  normal  course 
a  Swiss  educator  and  philanthropist,  was  born  '  for  one  hundred  teachers  at  his  own  expense, 
in  Bern,  June  27.,  1771,  and  died  there,  Nov.  21.,    ITie  institutions  of  FellenlxTg  were  wlebrated 


1844.  His  father  being  a  friend  of  Pestalozzi, 
he  early  conceived  the  idea  that  society  can  be 
protected  against  revolution  only  by  an  im- 
proved system  of  education.     He  believed  that 


throughout  Euroj;3e,  and  were  even  visited  by 
some  of  the  reigning  princes.  A  number  of 
other  institutions  were  founded  after  their  model. 
After  Fellenberg's  death,  the  institutions  were  for 


he  hafl  discovered  the  basis  of  a  radical  reform  '  a  time  continued  by  his  son,  Wilhelm  von  Fel 
ill  the  connection  of  education  with  agriculture.  |  lenberg,  but  were  afterward  abandoned.  In  his 
He  bought,  in  1799,  a  large  estate  near  Bern,  i  religious  views,  Fellenberg  shared  the  rational- 
the  Wyihof,  called  by  him  Hofwyl,  and  there  istic  principles  w^hich  at  that  time  were  pre- 
founded,  in  1804,  his  first  school,  for  the  purpose  |  dominant  in  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  but, 
of  educatmg  poor  boys,  and  even  convicts,  as  i  unUke  most  of  the  Philanthropists,  he  attributed 
agriculturists.  Fellenberg  endeavored  to  make  '  great  importance  to  the  religious  element  of 
this  school  self-supporting,  and  to  cause  instruc-  instruction,  and  devotional  exercises  were  strict^ 
tion  to  be  regarded  by  the  pupUs  as  a  recreation,  and  solemnly  observed  in  all  his  institutions. — 
His  institution  proved  a  great  success.  All  the  See  W.  Hamm,  Fellenberg's  Lehen  mid  Wirken 
visitors  were  struck  with  the  cheerfulness  and    (Bern,  1845);  Ainerican  Anyials  of  Education, 


the  eagerness  to  learn  which  were  shown  by  the 
pupils  generally  ;  and  a  number  of  the  pupils 
subsequently  distinguished  themselves  as  erlu- 
cators  and  teachers.     Fellenberg  also  believed 


vol.  I.  (1831).  An  interesting  account  of  the 
school  of  Hofwyl  may  also  be  found  in  the  auto- 
biography of  one  of  its  American  pupils,  Robert 
Dale  Owen  (Threadhtg  My  Way,  N.  Y.,  1874). 


that  his  institutions  fully  supported  themselves  (See  also  Hofwyl.) 
by  the  labor  of  the  pupils ;  although,  as  libei-al  i  FEMALE  EDUCATION.  This  subject 
contributions  were  received  all  the  time  from  i  will  be  treated  in  two  sections:  (I)  The  history 
friends  of  education,  this  has  been  doubted  by  of  female  education,  and  (II)  the  discussion  oif 
many.      Twice  (in  1804  and  3  817),  Pestalozzi  '  its  jmnciples,  or  theory. 

was,  for  a  short  time,  connected  with  the  institu-  i  1.  History. — Tlie  histoiy  of  education  in  the  an- 
tions  of  Fellenberg,  but  they  found  it  impossible  cient  world  almost  exclusively  refers  to  the  educa- 
te agree.  Fellenberg,  being  descended  from  a  ■  tion  of  the  male  sex.  In  the  ancient  monarchies 
noble  family  and  having  himself  filled  high  posi-  |  of  Asia  and  Africa,  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
tions  in  the  state,  was  accustomed  to  rule  and  instruction  of  girls  in  educational  institutions.  In 
had  dictatorial  manners ;  while  Pestalozzi,  who  '  China,  the  daughter,  after  the  10th  year  of  age, 
as  a  practical  educator  was  greatly  his  superior,  I  was  confined  to  the  house.  Tliere  she  was 
was  unwilling  to  act  as  a  subonlinate  to  him  in  |  taught  to  behave  modestly  and  politely,  to  listen 
educational  matters.  The  fame  of  the  scho^jl  of  '  and  to  obey.  She  had  to  sew  and  to  weave  in  hemp 
Hof wvl  was,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  Wehrli  (q.  j  and  silk,  and  to  learn  how  to  prepare  the  meals. 
v.),  who  became  coimected  with  it,  in  IHIO.  In  ;  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  she  was  lx?trothed, 
the  mean  time,  several  new  institutions  for  poor  she  received  the  ornament  of  the  head-needle ; 
children  had  been  established  by  Fellenberg.  In  and.  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  was  married.  In 
1807,  he  opened,  in  buildings  which  the  govern-    education,  as  well  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
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life,  China  has  remained  stationary ;  and  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Dorians  re- 
education of  girls  is  now  substantially  the  same  ,  gaivled  piety  as  the  basis  of  self-control,  and 
as  it  was  thousands  of  years  a^.  While  the  i  music  and  gymnastics  as  means  for  attaining  it 
instruction  of  boys  Ls  quite  general,  nine-tentlis  of  \  This  and  a  due  harmony  between  the  inteUect 
all  the  women  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  '  and  the  will  were  viewed  by  them  as  the  chief 
it  is  only  tlie  daughters  of  the  wealthiest  families  results  of  all  sound  female  education.  In  Athe/ts, 
tliat  receive  even  a  meager  education.  In  India,  female  education  was  not  so  well  provitled  for  as 
the  instruction  of  the  female  sex  was  also  totally  in  S]:)arta,  and  the  elevated  position  which  the 
neglecteti.  An  exception  was  made  only  in  the  '  Spartans  conceded  to  their  wives  was  deridi«d  by 
case  of  public  dancers,  or  bayaderes.  Ilie  latter  the  Athenians  as  gifiUK-racy,  or  female  goveni- 
are  daughters  of  poor  parents,  and,  in  childhooii,  ment.  With  them,  the  wife  was  not  the 
are  kept  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  dtaTvoivu,  or  mistress,  but,  in  fact,  the  servant  of 
priests  teach  them  to  read  and  write,  and  have  the  house.  ( )idy  in  exceptional  cases,  did  the 
them  carefully  taught  music,  dancing,  singing,  daughters  of  a  family  receive  instruction  ex- 
and  all  the  ways  of  female  coquetry.     In  Pei'sia,    tending  beyond  the  usual  domestic  duties ;  female 


which  had  a  system  of  national  schools,  the  girls 
were  generally  excluded  from  public  instruction. 
Still  there  seem  to  liave  been  exceptions ;  for  the 
plot  of  a  Persian  novel  is  based  upon  the  love  of 


schools  were  unknown.  Women  appeared  in 
public  only  at  public  festivals,  and  it  was  only 
the  educated  heJiPra  that  the  intelligent  Athe- 
nian could  meet  in  society.    The  Romans  had  a 


two  persons,  which  is  represented  as  beginning  very  exalted  idea  of  the  dignity  of  family  life  and 
at  school.  In  Effi/pt,  the  female  sex  occupied  a  the  {Ktsitiou  of  woman.  In  no  nation  of  antiquity 
more  dignifieti  anil  inde[)endent  position  than  in  was  monogamy  so  strictly  obsen'ed  as  in  Rome, 
the  other  oriental  nations,  attending  to  the  The  kings,  acx?onling  to  j)opular  tradition,  and 
business  of  the  market  and  to  commerce ;  but  afterwanl  the  dec^'invirs,  were  expelletl  from 
no  provision  was  made  for  their  instruction.  i>ower  on  account  of  attacks  made  u^wn  female 
("leojxatra  is,  however,  nijiorted  to  have  been  one  virtue.  The  mother  of  the  family  (mdterfnmilias) 
of  the  most  acconq)lishe<l  women  of  antiquity,  pivside<l  over  domestic  affairs  as  a  venerable 
and  to  have  spoken  Hebrew,  Arabic.  Etliiopic,  pri(?stess,  and  i-eganletl  the  educatitm  of  all  her 
Syriac,  and  other  languages.  ITie  legislation  of  '  children,  l>oys  as  well  as  girls,  as  her  most  sacn-d 
Spttrta  excelled,  in  this  respect,  not  only  every  and  most  inqMniant  duty.  Thus  the  girls  rewived 
oriental  country,  but  also  every  other  I  lellenic  an  excellent  home  education  ;  and  it  would 
state.  The  Sjiartans  held  a  very  high  opinion  seem  that  they  also  attendwl  sc^hools.  for  we  nad 
of  the  dignity  of  the  family,  and  the  wife  that  Virginia  was  seized  by  onler  of  the  dewm- 
and  mother  was  the  ct^nter  of  family  life,  'i'he  vir  Appius  Claudius  as  she  was  going  to  school, 
wife  was  held  in  esiXKiially  high  esteem ;  slie  wiis  The  influence  of  (ItrUthiHiiif  upon  female 
called  (JfffToa-a,  miAfress,  and  exerted  a  consider-  i  education  shows  itself,  for  several  centuries, 
able  influence  over  her  husband.  This  social  only  in  the  regeneration  of  family  life.  The 
jK)sition  of  woman  required  that  her  e<lucation  first  places  in  Christian  countries  in  which  in- 
should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  other  sex.  The  ,  struction  was  provided  for  girls,  outside  of  their 
iSimrtans  thought  tliat  free,  noble  men  could  only  families,  were  the  convents,  'i'he  nuns,  as  we 
spring  from  noble,  well-foniw^l,  healthy  mothers;  see  from  the  corrcsix)ndeni»e  of  Boniface,  not  only 
and  the  girls,  therefore,  particii)ated,  though  with  copied  the  Biblical  books,  but  also  taught  secular 
some  modifications,  in  the  iieculiarities  of  iSmrtan  sciences.  The  niunber  of  girls  who  were  eiiucat- 
education.  They  were  to  l)e  inspiivd  with  feel-  ed  in  thtn?e  st4nx>ls  was,  lu)wever,  small  in  com- 
ings of  morality  and  patriotism  no  less  than  njcn.    j^arison  with  that  of  lx)ys.    The  daughters  and 

sisters  of  ( 'harlemagne,  as  appears  from  their  cor- 
res]x>udeiice  with  Alcuin,  took  an  active  jwrt  in 
the  learned  studies  which  distinguished  the  court 

sub- 
and 


The  society  of  exp^rienc^'d  matrons  was  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  their  eilucation;  and  exercises 
in  singing,  the  study  of  the  ix>ets,  and  the  learning 

of  choruses  were  usetl  to  promote  their  gener^  ;  of  that  great  em jx^ror;  and  their  example  was ; 
culture.  They  practia^l  gynmastic  exercises,  sequentTy  followed  by  several  other  pnucesses 
on  artmas  s^jwially  provided  for  them,  and  grace- 1  nuns ;  still  no  steps  wcr^  taken  towanl  a  ffeiiuml 
ful  mimetic  ilances.  At  certain  festivals,  they  |  provision  for  fenude  instruction,  during  the  first 
siuig  and  dancvd  in  public.  Voung  men  were  mrt  of  the  middle  ages.  The  development  of 
usually  pre.s**nt  at  the^  exhibitions  ;  and  females  knighthood  organized  a  system  of  instruction  for 
attended  those  given  by  the  males.  Thus  a  a  small  but  very  influential  jx^rtion  of  female 
rivalry  an*<e  b.:'tween  the  two  sexes,  which  had  youths, — the  daughters  of  the  nobility.  No 
a  lK*nefic<.*nt  influence  ujxjii  the  education  of  sixrial  institutions  were  foiuided  for  them ;  but 
both.  As  the  result  of  this  e<lucation,  the  young  it  was  common  to  have  a  number  of  them  brought 
women  of  Sj>arta  manifested  a  Ixxlily  vigor  aiul  up  together  in  the  ca.stle  of  a  count  or  other 
beauty,  and  a  national  pride,  which  were  ailmind  nobleman.  The  pu])ils.  in  this  case,  inhabited 
by  all  foreigners.  The  HKihool  of  l*ythagoras  ;  in  comnum  a  separate  i>art  of  the  building,  were 
which,  like  tlie  Sjwirtans,  rt?prest'nt#  the  jH^'uliar  '  placed  under  a  common  governess,  and  n.H*eived 
development  of  the  Doric  tribes,  j)i"o<luctHl  instruction  from  a  ]>riest,  soinetiuu»s  also  fi-om 
several  female  writers  on  education  ('i'heano,  i  traveling  artists,  singers.  an<l  {xx'ts.  Uoxuling 
Phintys,  IVriktione).  whose  writings  are  by  far  and  writing  were  the  princijiid  jwirt  of  this  in- 
the  b«jt  that  can  be  found  on  the  subject  in  the    struction,  and  the  young  ladies  were  called  u^ion. 
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In  the  long  winter  evenings,  to  read  to  the  family 
or  to  a  select  company  new  songs,  legends,  and 
stories.  Sometimes  they  also  acquired  a  knowl- 
ledge  of  foreign  languages,  especially  of  French 
and  Latin,  l^ey  were  also  instructed  in  singing, 
and  playing  upon  musical  instruments.  When  the 
towns  grew  strong,  in  their  struggles  against  kings 
and  nobles,  important  progress  was  made  by 
the  establishment  of  female  schools.  In  Brussels, 
we  find,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  school  for  small  girls,  with  four  female  teachers ; 
and  bojrs  and  girls  who  were  brothers  and  sisters, 
were  often  allowed  to  attend  the  same  school. 
Similar  schools  were  found  in  some  of  the  other 
cities,  but  only-  in  a  limited  number.  In  the 
convents,  only  those  girls  received  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  who  intended  to  enter 
the  order.  In  some  of  the  towns,  the  eirls 
were  allowed  to  attend  boys'  schools.  Fhe 
great  impulse  which  was  given  to  the  extension 
of  female  schools  by  the  Reformation^  in  the 
16th  century,  is  generally  recognized,  even  by 
Catholic  writers.  Luther,  in  his  appeal  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  German  towns,  urged  them  to 
establish  schools,  not  for  boys  only,  but  ako  for 
girls.  All  the  church  and  school  regulations  which 
were  issued  during  this  period  recognized  the  need 
of  establishing  female  schools.  I'he  chief  reason 
adduced  for  the  demand  was  the  duty  of  women 
as  well  as  of  men  to  read  the  Scriptures.  The 
greatest  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  female 
schools  was  displayed  by  Bugenhagen  (q.  v.),  who 
demanded  these  schools  not  only  for  tlie  towns 
but  also  for  villages.  The  course  of  instruction 
embraced  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  catechism, 
Bible  history,  and  singing.  Although  the  ideas 
of  the  reformers  were  not  carried  out  to  their 
full  extent,  the  number  of  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  girls,  established  at  the  time  of  the 
Refonnation,  was  very  large.  They  were  partly 
parish  schools  which  were  attended  by  both  boys 
and  ffirls,  and  partly  schools  for  girls  exclusively, 
which  aimed  to  impart  a  higher  education  than 
could  be  found  in  the  parish  schools.  Little 
pioeress  was,  however,  made  in  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  and  in  the  17th  century;  and,  after 
the  devastations  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  female 
schools  were,  in  Germany  and  other  countries  of 
the  European  continent,  in  a  less  flourishing 
condition  than  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
The  work  was  resumed  in  the  18th  century;  but, 
at  first;  with  only  slow  progress.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  compulsory 
education  (q.  v.)  prepared  the  way  for  the  univer- 
sal education  of  female  youth  in  public  elementary 
schools.  In  some  of  those  countries  of  Europe 
where  the  principle  of  compulsory  education  bias 
not  yet  been  adopted  or  carried  out,  a  largo 
portion  of  the  female  youth  still  grow  up  with- 
out any  instruction.  Among  the  most  backward 
oountnes  in  this  respect,  is  Russia.  While,  in 
1874,  the  number  of  boys  attending  school  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  school  population  varied 
m  the  nine  school-districts  into  which  the  empire 
is  divided  from  1:1.5  (in  Dorpat)  to  1:10.5  (in 
Moscow);  the  proportion  of  girls  attending  school 


was  as  follows:  Dorpat,  1:2.4;  Warsaw,  1:6; 
St. Petersburg,  1:19;  Ode»a,  1:23;  Wihia,  1:51; 
Kharkof,  1:51;  Kasan,  1:33;  Kief,  1:65.8;  Mos- 
cow, 1:49.4.  Among  the  seventeen  provinces 
into  which  Austria  proper  is  divided,  there  were, 
in  1874,  four  (Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria, 
Salzburg,  and  \  orarlberg)  in  whicn  the  number 
of  girls  attending  the  pubUc  schools  exceeded 
that  of  boys,  seven  in  which  the  number  of  girls 
was  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  boys,  and  six  in 
which  it  fell  considerably  below  that  of  boys: 
namely,  Triest,  boys  6,188,  girls  4,372;  Goritz 
and  Gradisca,  boys  8,1 83,  ^rls  6,441 ;  Istria,  boys 
7,961,  girls,  4,146;  Galicia,  boys,  93,756,  girls, 
60,193;  Bukovina,  boys,  6,858,  girls,  2,957  ;  Dal- 
matia,  boys,  8,436,  girls,  1,898.  Other  statistics 
of  this  class  may  be  found  in  the  articles  on  the 
several  countries  of  Europe. 

The  need  of  schools  providing  a  higher  than 
elementary  education  for  girls  was  very  generally 
and  deeply  felt,  especially  when  England,  France, 
and  Germany  entered  successively  into  the  golden 
age  of  their  national  hterature.  An  excellent 
institution  of  the  kind  was  founded  by  A.  H. 
Francke  ((j.  v.),  but  there  w^as  a  gi-eat  diversity 
of  opinion  m  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  to 
be  prescribed  for  the  liigher  e<lucation  of  females. 
The  large  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  class 
have  ever  since  been  private  institutions ;  but,  in 
Germany  and  several  other  European  countries, 
the  state  governments  as  well  as  the  municipal 
authorities  have,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  begun 
to  establish  female  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  In 
England,  the  education  of  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  parents  at  home  by  governesses  is  more 
general  than  in  any  other  comitry  of  the  Christian 
world  ;  but,  recently,  considerable  progress  lias 
been  made  in  the  establishment  of  female  schools 
of  a  higher  grade.  (See  Ex(jland.) — In  (Catholic 
countries,  a  very  great  majority  of  the  female 
schools  of  a  higher  than  elementary  grade  have 
been  under  the  control  of  female  religious  orders. 
The  number  of  these  schools  has  largely  in- 
creased since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
When  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Carlo  Borromeo, 
of  Milan,  died,  in  1584,  there  were,  in  his  diocese 
alone,  600  Ursuline  nuns,  in  11  houses,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  girls. 
During  the  last  three  centuries,  a  number  of  new 
religious  orders  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  iSfording  girls  a  higher  education.  There  are, 
at  present,  more  than  30  orders  of  this  class,  with 
several  thousand  members;  and  their  schools  are 
not  only  attended  by  Catholic,  but  also  by  large 
numbers  of  Protestant  girls.  (See  Roman  Cath- 
olics.) For  statistics  relating  to  female  schools 
in  Europe,  see  the  articles  on  the  several  coun- 
tries.— 'llie  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
his  report  for  1874,  enumerates  214  institutions 
for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  of  which 
114  were  authorized  by  law  to  confer  degrees. 
These  are  in  part  styled  colleges^  and  in  part  sem  i- 
nariesy  institutes,  etc.  The  oldest  of  these  institu- 
tions is  the  Bradford  Academy,  at  Bradford, 
Mass.,  chartereil  in  1804;  the  oldest  having  the 
title  of  College  are  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary 
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and  Female  College,  at  Kent's  Hill.  Me.,  and  the 
(Granville  Female  ( 'ollege.at  (iranville,  Ohio,  char- 
tered in  18*21  and  1834,  resi>ectiveljr.  llie  progress 
of  the  higher  education  of  women  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  facts:  in  1870,  the  numlKT  of  these 
institutions  ni  the  United  States  reiK)rting  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mucation  was  33,  the  number  of  in- 
structors 378,  and  the  numlxjrof  student^j  5,337  ; 
while,  in  1874,  the  number  of  institutions  is  re- 
port<?d  at  209;  the  numlx-T  of  iiLstructors,  2.2H."), 
and  the  numlxjr  of  students,  23,445.  These 
institutions  connnoidy   comprise  a  jirimary,  a 

Erei>ar«itoiy,  and  a  collegiate  department,  llie 
Lst  extends  through  a  com"se  of  three  or  four 
years,  and  embraces  the  higher  English  branches, 
with  the  additi(m  generally  of  l^tin  and  l^'rench, 
frequently  of  (ierman,  and  sometimes  of  <ireek, 
Spuniiih,  and  Italian.  Facilities  are  afforded,  in  j 
most  if  not  in  all  cases,  for  instniction  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  drawing  and  jKiinting, 
etc.  The  princiiwil  degrees  conferred  by  female 
colleges  are  Onwluato  in  Arts  (A.  B.),  (Graduate 
in  Science  (B.  Sc),  Sister  of  Arts  (A.  S.),  Mistress 
of  Iil)eral  Arts  (M.  Ij.  A.),  Mistress  of  Liberal 
lieaniing  (M.  Ij.  L.),  Mistress  of  Science  (M.  Sc), 
Mistress  of  English  literature  (M.  E.  I*),  and 
Mistress  of  Music  (Mis.  Mus.).  In  some  of  the 
higher  co-cducative  institutions,  there  is  a  separate 
course  for  females  {lAtdtW  Courtac)  similar  to 
that  of  most  female  colleges ;  in  others,  there  is 
no  distinction,  females  being  admitted  to  the 
same  classes,  and  on  the  same  terms,  as  males. 
Among  higher  institutions  for  females  exclusive- 
ly, Vassar  College  ((p  v.),at  roughkeei)sie,  N.  Y., 
Smith  College. at  Northampton,  Mass.  (oi^nized 
in  1875),  and  Wellesley  College,  at  Wellesley, 
Mass.  (organized  in  1875),  hold  a  high  rank. 
■^  II.  Theory  of  Female  Eilucation, — This  is  a 
subject  whicn,  esixicially  in  recent  years,  has  very 
greatly  engaged  the  attention  of  practical  educii- 
tors,  scientific  educationists,  physicians,  and  all 
others  who  liave  either  written  or  spoken  on 
questions  concerning  the  present  condition  and 
niture  prospects  of  human  society  and  human 
welfare.  The  proixjr  education  ot  woman  lias 
been  recognized  as  an  im^xjrtant,  perhaps  the 
chief,  factor  of  social  proga'ss.  In  former  times, 
both  antnent  and  modern,  as  we  have  seen,  w^oman 
in  general,  occupied  a  secluded  state;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  extreme  privacy  of  the  home  circle 
that  she  exerted  the  potent  influence  inseparable 
from  her  sex,  whetner  as  <iaughter,  wife,  or 
mother.  The  Roman  matron,  within  this  narrow 
limit,  was  an  educator  of  her  daughters  alw.iys, 
and  sometime*  chiefly  of  her  sons,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cornelia,  only  illustrious  as  the  "  mother  of 
the  (ji*acchi.''  Ancient  history  affonls  many 
examples  of  women  who,  breaking  through  the 
barriers  i>f  social  ciLstoni,  became  ilhustrious  for 
their  learning  and  elofjuence.  Such  weR^  Aspasia 
of  Athens,  and  1  Iyi>atia  of  Alexandria.  The  career 
of  such  women  illustrated  the  intellwtual  cajiacity 
of  their  S(^x  under  circumstances  permitting  or  en- 
couraging its  culture.  Female  education,  however, 
has  always  been  viewed  as  radically  distinct  from 
that  of  males, — as  presenting  entirely  different 


aims,  and  requiring  tlifferent  proceBses  of  traiu' 
ing  and  instruction,  and  a  widely  different  cur- 
riculum of  study.     Much   has    Deen   said  and 
done  in  recent  years  to  modify  very  greatly  this 
view;  but  it  is  still  generally  entertainefl,  ami  is, 
at  the  present  time,  the  principle  on  wliich  most 
schemes  for  the  education  of  females  aiX3  bitj^ed. 
*^V  sj'stem  of  eilucation,"  says  Maudsley.  "adapted 
to  women  shoukl  liave  regard  to  the  i)eculiai-itics 
of  their  constitution,  to  the  sj>ecial  function  in 
life  for  which  they  are  destined,  and  to  the  range 
and  kind  of  prairtical  activity,  mental  and  Ixxlily, 
to  whi(;h  they  would  seem  foreshmlowed  liy  their 
sexual  orgam'zation  of  Inxiy  and  mind. "    *•  From 
the  K^giiming  of  the  eighth  year,"  says  Schwarz, 
"  the  two  sexes  n'quire,  in  almost  every  res])e<^t. 
a  different  education."     '•  The  culture  of  girls.' 
says  \'on  liaumer,  commonly  requires  a  pn)Cea4 
of  instruction   entirely  different  from  that  of 
Iwys.''     Alonzo  I'ott^r,  in  the  SchrnA  and  the 
Smadmaatrr  (X.  Y.,  1H42),  emphasizes  tliis  prin- 
ciple: '"One  caimot  look  at  the  female — with  It^ss 
muscular  -vigor    and  more  nervous  sensibility 
tlian  the   other  sex ;  with  more  timidity  and 
gentlent^s ;    with    deei)er  affections  and  more 
a(;ute  sensitiveness — without  iierceiving,  that  she 
lias  been  appointed  to  a  sphere  very  different 
from  that  of  man.    Her  appropriate  empire  is 
over  the  family,  where  she  not  only  lays  the 
foundation,  during  chiklliood,  of  individuad  char- 
acter, but  whcR^  she  ever  exerts,  through  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  esjxK'ially  throi^h  her  husband 
and  children,  a  humanizing  influence  over  the 
world."    •*  Hence,"  he  argues,  "there  should  be, 
in  the  education  of  females,  a  special  reference 
to  their  sex  and  condition  of  life."    "  ITie  best 
educational  training  for  a  boy,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  Sex-  in  Eilucation  (Boston,  1873),  "is  not  the 
best  for  a  girl,  nor  that  for  a  girl  lx?st  for  a 
boy."       Such  are  the   views   upon   which  the 
education    of    females    has  been    based.     Ar- 
ranged, as  it  has  been  by  the  other   sex,  the 
only  considerations  that  have  dictated  its  meth- 
ods and  processes  have  been  the  avera^  phys- 
ical weakness  of  women  as  compared  with  men, 
and  the  accomplishments  they  might  need  as 
wives  and  matrons.    It  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  were  the  education  of  men  arranged 
by  the  other  sex  from  an  analo^us  stand-point,  it 
would  also  be  narrowetl  in  its  scope  and  proc- 
esses.     During  the  last  few  years,  the  questions 
pertaimng  to  female   education   have  been  vig- 
orously discussed  by  writers  of  both  sexes :  and 
much    exi)erit?nce    has    lxK?n    gathered,    which 
appears  to  show  that  the  necessity  for  a  modified 
system  of  education  for  females  is  by  no  means 
so  great  as  has  been  8upi)ose<.l  and  asserted.  (StH) 
Co-EnrrATiox  (►f  the  Skxks.)    We  say  modiflwl 
system  of  etlucxition,  l)ecaiLse  just  as  it  is  nt»cessary 
to  adapt  the  educational  pnxK^sses  to  individmU 
traits,  so  is  it  equally  necessary,  upon  the  same 
principle,  to  a^ljust  the  trahiing  and  teaching 
processes  to  male  and  female,  as  far  as  they 
severally    present  jHX-^uliar  characteristics.      In 
home  education,   tnet?e    projjer  discriminations 
must  naturally  be  made.    The  girl  is  treated  as 
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a  girl,  and  the  boy  as  a  boy — in  mannera,  habits, 
amusements,  and  accomplishments.  Over  the 
former  the  mother  exercises  a  peculiar  care. 
The  need  of  this  all  educators  recognize,  •'(iirls," 
says  Schwarz,  •*  require  chiefly  the  guidance  of 
the  maternal  hand,  in  onler  that  tneir  tender 
nature  may  not  be  rudely  handlefl,  their  purity 
not  invaded,  and  the  apj)ropriately  female  direc- 
tion of  their  development  not  interfeit'd  with. 
Their  understanding  and  their  feelings  should  be 
exposed  to  no  rude  touch,  that,  like  the  rosebud, 
they  may  develop  themselves  purely  from  with- 
in, and  like  the  chaste  mimosa,  shrink  fixjui 
even  the  least-  contact."  Such  iiccomplishments 
are  taught  as  are  properly  feminine ;  such  as 
sewing,  embroidery,  the  methods  of  household 
management,  which  every  woman  should  under- 
stand, to  which  may  be  added  music  and  dancing. 
In  every  thing  thus  taught,  the  futiuti  destiny  of 
the  girl,  as  a  memlK?r  of  society,  should  be  kept 
in  view ;  not,  as  has  been  usually  arlvocatcnl, 
that  her  education  is  to  he  exclusively  such  as 
will  fit  her  to  jx;rform  the  duties  of  wife  and 
mother,  but  such  as  will  enable  her  to  live  in- 
dependently of  these  rt^lations,  should  such  Iw 
her  destiny.  "As  the  general  rule,"  says  Miss  0.  E. 
Beecher,  "every  true  woman  would  prefer  to  be 
a  wife,  mother,  and  housekeeper,  could  her  ideal 
be  fiUly  met.  But  in  multitudes  of  cases  this 
can  never  be,  and  so  every  woman  should  prepare 
herself  not  only  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
family  state,  but  also  for  some  profession  to 
secure  an  independent  livelihood." 

In  public  elementary  instruction,  as  shown  in 
the  article  on  Co-Eihw.ation  of  the  Sexes  (q.  v.) , 
girls  and  boys  are  frequently  instructed  not  only 
m  the  same  schools,  but  in  the  same  classes. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  private  female 
seminaries,  many  of  which  are  boanling-schools. 
In  such  institutions,  the  discipline,  instruction, 
and  studies  are  all  specially  adapted  to  impart 
that  culture  and  confer  those  accomplishments 
which  are  deemed  to  be  proper  for  the  lemale  sex. 
The  benefits  of  this  one-sided  training  have  been 
much  called  in  question  ;  many  contending  that 
the  sexes  should  never  be  entirely  separated  in 
education.  In  this  connection  Mrs.  Willard,  an 
experienced  educator  of  females,  says  :  "Feminine 
delicacy  requires  that  girls  should  be  educated 
chiefly  by  their  own  sex.  This  is  apparent  from 
oonsiderations  that  regard  their  healtn  and  con- 
veniences, the  propriety  of  their  dress  and 
manners,  and  their  domestic  accomplishments." 
In  her  Address  //>  the  Public  (1819)  in  relation 
to  female  e<lucatioii,  she  discassed  very  ably  and 
fully  its  defects,  and  thus  enumerated  in  particular 
those  of  boaD ling-schools  for  girls:  (1)  A  want 
of  suitable  accomiiKKlations.  as  well  as  of  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  instruction;  (2)  Incompetency 
of  instructors,  thase  who  keep  these  schools 
being  unable,  and  sometimes  unwilling  to  piy 
for  properly  trained  and  cultured  teachers ; 
(3)  Imperfec^tion  of  organization;  (4)  Tendency  to 
teach  showy  accomplishments  rather  than  such 
as  are  solid  and  useful,  the  immediate  and  sole 
object  being  profit,  and  hence  a  wish  to  gratify 


the  caprices  and  vanity  of  ill-judging  jmrents. 
Female  seminaries  of  all  kinds  have  especially 
been  subject  to  the  latter  reproach;  but  the 
circumstances  that  have  given  occasion  to  it  were 
due,  in  great  part,  to  the  false  ^tem  of  female 
eilucation  so  long  prevalent.  I  fannah  More,  in 
this  connection,  remarked:  "  Not  a  few  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  day  arise  from  a  new  and 
perverted  application  of  tenns;  among  these, 
perhai>s,  there  is  not  one  more  abused,  misunder- 
stcxxl,  or  misapplied,  than  the  tenn  (tcconiplish' 
inents.  This  word,  in  its  original  meaning, 
signifies  coiuplfteupss,  perfection ;  but  I  may 
safely  appeal  to  the  ol)servati(m  of  mankind, 
whether  tliey  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of  youth- 
ful females,  issuing  from  our  boarding-schools, 
as  well  as  emerging  from  the  more  private  scenes 
of  domestic  education,  who  are  introduwd  into 
the  world  imder  the  broad  and  universal  title  of 
accomplishwl  young  ladies,  of  all  of  whom  it 
cannot  very  truly  and  correctly  be  pronomiced, 
that  they  illustrate  the  definition  by  a  complete- 
ness wliich  leaves  nothing  to  be  added,  and  a 
perfection  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." 
But  at  the  period  in  which  this  was  written,  women 
of  schohistic  or  ])rofessional  attainments  or  literary 
ability  were  quite  exceptional.  Once,  the  chief 
social  employment  of  young  ladies  was  a  kind  of 
fancy  embroideiy  or  nee<lle-work,  which  con- 
sumed, or  wasted,  a  vast  amount  of  time.  Of 
this.  Miss  Edgcworth,  in  Practical  Education, 
says,  "  Our  great-grandmothers  distinguished 
themselves  by  truly  substantial  tent-work  chairs 
and  carpets,  by  needle-work  pictures  of  Solomon 
and  the  queen  of  Sheba.  These  were  admirable 
in  their  day,  but  their  day'  is  over ;  and  these 
useful,  ingenious,  and  laborious  8i)ecimens  of  fe- 
male talents  are  consigned  to  the  garret,  or  pro- 
duced but  as  curiosities  to  excite  wonder  at  the 
strange  jjatience  and  miserable  destiny  of  former 
generations."  As  late  as  1873,  Rev.  S.  Van  Bok- 
kelen  remarked,  "  I  think  we  may  venture  the 
opinion  that  all  over  the  United  States  the 
academic  education  of  young  women  is  mul- 
tifarious and  desultory.  It  is  comprehensive, 
embracing  a  little  of  every  thing,  but  accurate  in 
almost  nothing.  'ITiis  is  because  it  has  no  well- 
defined  purpose.  When  our  young  women,  in- 
stead of  closing  their  books  at  17,  aim  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  colle^  course,  their  shams  will 
give  pla(«  to  realities,  and  the  public  exercises  of 
our  own  best  seminaries  for  girls  will  present  a 
more  substantial  programme  than  music  and  senti- 
mental essays,  and  have  a  liigher  purpose  tlian  to 
display  the  skill  of  the  mantua-makers."  ( Tlie 
K(/ff ration  of  Women,  a  jMiper  read  before  the 
X.  Y.  Htate  Teachers'  Association,  July,  1873.) 
The  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
has  been  chiefly  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  their  physical  ability  to  undergo  the 
continuous  labor  required  to  pursue  a  full  college 
or  university  course  of  study.  (See  Co-F^dication' 
OF  THE  Skxks.)  ITie  objections  on  this  account, 
it  may  probably  be  said,  have  all  been  answere<l 
either  by  actual  experience,  or  by  the  cogent 
reasoning  of  such  writers  as  Anna  C.  Brackett 
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i  Education  of  American  Girls)  t  Caroline  H. 
)all  (The  Other  Side),  Mary  P.  Jacobi,M.  D. 
4  Mental  Action  and  Physical  Health) ,  Mrs,  E.  B. 
)uffey  (2io  Sex  in  Education) ,  and  many  others. 
The  aDility  of  youDg  women  to  compete  with  the 
other  sex,  as  university  students,  and  without 
physical  injury,  appears  to  be  pretty  fully 
established ;  and,  hence,  the  doors  of  universities 
and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  grad- 
ually beings;  thrown  open  to  women.  This  has 
been  done  only  after  the  most  strenuous  opposition, 
and  by  stemming  the  adverse  current  of  public 
opinion.  In  1802,  Mr.  Grote  strongly  advocated 
that  the  University  of  London  should  admit 
women  to  degrees.  **In  refusing  degrees,"  he  ar- 
gued, "the  Senate  was  called  upon  to  say,  *Wo 
consider  our  studies  laudable  and  deserving  en- 
couragement only  for  men ;  they  are  not  lau^ble, 
and  we  intend  to  discountenance  them  for  women. 
We  camiot  grant  academical  honors  and  advant- 
ages which  will  tend  to  encourage  what  is  a  bad 
and  wrong  typo  of  education  for  women.'  I 
maintain  this  is  an  ans^'cr  which  the  Senate  is 
not  warranted  in  returning.  This  would  be  to 
usurp  the  n^ht  of  determining  by  authority  a 

Soint  which  individuals  have  a  full  discretion  to 
etermine  by  themselves.  I  contend  that  every 
woman  has  a  right  to  choose  for  herself  among 
the  various  types  of  education ;  if  among  these 
she  prefers  that  which  coincides  with  our  cur- 
riculum, we  ought  to  be  the  last  to  discredit  her 
for  so  doing."  Ihe  Senate  of  the  university,  how- 
ever, positively  refused  to  grant  degrees  to  wom- 
en, on  the  ground  that  the  strain  necessary  for 
passing  the  examination  would  be  injurious  to 
their  health.  To  encourage  women  to  compete 
for  degrees,  it  was  stated,  is  to  invite  them  to 
self-destruction.  Actual  experience  in  the  United 
States  disproves  the  latter  assertion.  (See  Co- 
Education  of  the  Sexes.)  In  that  coimtry 
about  fifty  institutions  for  superior  instruction 
are  open  to  both  sexes,  besides  which  there  is  a 
laige  number  for  females  exclusively. 

The  progress  already  made  in  the  complete 
education  of  women,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
promised  in  the  future  by  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes  that  have  workcxl  so 
great  a  change  in  the  past,  cannot  but  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  our  race,  and  shed  a  genial  in- 
fluence on  modern  civilization.  "Already,"  says 
Van  Bokkelen,  "an  impulse  has  been  given  to 
society  by  the  education  of  women ;  yet  no  truly 
womanly  duty  has  been  neglected,  nor  are  wom- 
en less  disposed  to  accept  the  cares  of  domestic 
life,  or  yield  to  the  claims  of  conjugal  or  maternal 
affection."  "Will  woman's  smdes,"  he  asks, 
"  cease  to  be  attractive  when  they  are  brightened 
by  intelligence  ?  Will  her  conversation  lose  its 
power  when  strengthened  by  words  of  wisdom  ? 
Will  her  beauty  of  form  and  feature  vanish  amid 
geometrical  and  metaphysical  problems?  Will 
her  kingdom  be  circumscribed  as  her  knowledge  is 
enlarged  ?  Will  her  companionship  be  less  valued 
as  her  ability  to  counsel  wisely  and  control  judi- 
ciously is  increased  ?  "  "Girls  too,"  said  Erasmus, 
"  ought  to  receiye  a  liberal  education.    The  mul- 


titude hold  it  to  be  folly,  but  wise  men  know 
that  nothing  is  more  advantageous  to  the  morals 
of  women  thaji  extended  knowledge."  ''Educate 
all  the  men  of  a  generation,"  says  G.  B.  EmeiBon, 
"and  leave  the  women  imeducated,  and  eveiy 
child  under  their  influence  begins  his  public  edu- 
cation with  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  fa^er. 
Educate  all  the  females,  and  you  will  giye  a  per- 
manent impulse  to  the  onward  movement  of  the 
race,  which  it  can  never  lose.  Each  individual 
begins  his  progress  from  a  higher  level,  and,  with 
equal  exertion,  will  bequeath  a  richer  inheritance 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  his  successors." — See 
FfiNfiLON,  IVaite  de  rMucalion  desfilles  (1687) ; 
Beaudoux,  La  Science  MatemeUe  (Paris,  1844) ; 
ScHWAKZ,  Erziehungslehre  (Leipsic,  1829) ;  H. 
More,   Strictures   on   the  Moaem   System  qf 


Female  Education  (1799) ;  Edgeworth,  Prac- 
tical Education  (London,  1798),  and  Letters  on 
Female  Education  (London,  18^2);  H.  I.  Schmidt, 
Ilistory  qf  Elucation,  pwt  n.  (N.  Y.,  1842) ; 
Geo.  B.  Emerson,  On  the  Education  of  Females, 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  August,  1831 ;  Emma  Willard, 
An  Address  to  the  Public^  proposing  a  Plan 
for  improving  Female  Education  (1819),  re- 
printed in  Proceedings  qf  N.  Y.  University 
Convocation  (1870) ;  Emily  Davies,  Higher 
Education  of  Women  (London,  1867);  Barnard, 
Studies  and  Co?iduct,  s.  y.  Education  cf  Girls 
(Hartford,  1873) ;  E.  D.  Mansfield,  American 
Education (N. Y.,  1851);  C. E. Beecher, Educa- 
tional Reminiscences  (N.Y.,1874);  0«toVy  Liber- 
al Education  qf  Women  (N.Y.,  1874);  Markbt, 
Practicfd  Essays  on  Educationy  s.  y.  The  Educa- 
tion of  Women  (^London,  1868) ;  Brackbtt,  7%e 
Education  qf  American  Girls  (N.  Y.,  1874) , 
Beale,  University  Examinations  forWomenf  a 
paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association 
(London,  1875);  Rejxjvt  of  the  CT.  8.  Comm.is- 
sioner  of  Educationfor  1874. 

FEMALE  TEACHEBS.  As  long  as  female 
education  continued  to  be  neglected,  the  work  of 
instructing  pupils  in  schools  devolved  upon  the 
other  sex ;  but  inasmuch  as  girls  were  taught 
only  in  the  household,  these  schools  were  com- 
posed exclusively  of  boys.  A  woman  capable  of 
teaching  was  an  intellectual  and  social  phenom- 
enon; for  the  position  of  females  rendered  the  ac- 
?uiBition  of  learning  unnecessary.  A  writer  of  the 
3th  century  enumerated,  as  the  end  and  aim  of 
female  education,  "  the  knowing  how  to  pray  to 
God,  to  love  man,  and  to  knit  and  sew."  In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  women  were  set  free  m>m 
the  social  bonds  that  prevented  their  reoeiying 
the  due  culture  of  their  faculties,  it  was  peroeiyed 
that  they  were  well  fitted  to  take  a  due  share  in 
the  work  of  elementary  education.  In  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  female  teachers  by  far 
exceeds  that  of  male  teachers.  According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  out  of  169,577  teachers,  126,822, 
or  about  74  percent,  were  females.  In  the  New 
England  states  the  excess  of  female  teachers  oyer 
males  is  very  great.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts, 
during  1874---5,  the  number  of  female  teacheis 
employed  in  the  public  schools  was  8,047  out  of 
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^n  aggregate  of  9,216,  or  nearly  88  per  cent ;  in 
Maine,  the  proportion,  in  8ummer,  is  about  97 
per  cent,  in  winter,  only  55  per  cent ;  in  Con- 
necticut, the  proportion  is  nearly  as  great;  in 
Vermont,  in  1873,  out  of  4,406  teachers.  3,739, 
or  nearly  90  per  cent,  were  females.  In  the 
state  of  New  \  ork,  about  67  per  cent  of  all  the 
teachers  employed  are  females;  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  out  of  3,140  teachers  employed  in 
the  public  schools,  in  1875,  2,842,  or  more  than 
90  p(T  cent  were  females.  In  the  other  lar^> 
cities  of  the  Union,  the  preponderance  of  female 
over  male  teachers  is  very  great.  In  the  city  of 
liostou,  for  example,  out  of  1 ,280  teachers  em- 
ployed in  1874,  1,091,  or  about  85  j)er  cent,  were 
females.  In  most  of  the  western  states,  there  is 
a  smaller  pen.*entiige  of  female  teachers.  Thus, 
in  Ohio,  in  1873,  the  numlwr  of  female  teachers 
was  12.110  out  of  21,899;  in  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Kansas,  the  number  of 
male  teachers  is  in  excess  of  that  of  female 
teachers.  In  some  of  the  Eun)pean  countries, 
the  number  of  female  teachers  shows  a  similar 
preponderance  ;  but,  as  a  nile,  the  male  teachers 
are  in  a  majority.  I'^specially  is  this  tlu*  case  in 
most  of  the  (Jennan  static  Thus  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  Prussia,  there  were,  in  1857, 
31,467  male  and  only  1,523  female  teachers. 

The  reasons  given  for  employing  a  large  num- 
ber of  female  tea(^hers  are  chiefly  the  following  : 
( 1 )  The  i)eculiar  fitness  of  women  for  the  work 
of  instructing  children ;  (2)  The  limited  number 
of  employments  in  which  women  can  engage; 
(3)  the  superior  comiK^nsatiOn  piid  to  female 
teachers,  in  comi>arison  with  that  paid  in  other 
occupations,  such  as  8ewing.  copying,  etc.;  (4)  The 
fact  tliat  men  of  talent  and  enter[)risc  can  obtain 
a  larger  compensation  in  other  fields  of  laix)r,  in- 
ducfs  most  to  quit  the  work  of  teaching  at  an 
early  age;  (5)  Women  are  often  preferred  to 
men  by  sut)erintendents  and  »chool  officers  on 
account  of  their  being  more  tractable,  and  more 
willing  to  comply  with  the  nidations  and 
to  carry  out  the  i)olicy  of  special  systems  ;  and 
(6)  (Considerations  of  economy,  the  nalarien  paid 
to  female  teachers  bi'ing  considerably  smaller  than 
those  paid  to  males.  Tho  last  mentioned  reason, 
though  generally  very  influential,  in  a  few  cases 
does  not  exist.  The  question  of  equal  compen- 
aation  for  equal  8er\'ice  has  been  much  discuffied, 
but  has  rarely  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  female 
claimants  for  equal  salary.  ITie  city  of  St.  Ix)uis 
makes  no  discrimination  between  male  and  female 
teachers  in  fixing  their  salaries.  Tlie  California 
legislature  of  1 873  enacted  that  "females  employed 
as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
should,  in  all  cases,  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  is  allowed  to  male  teachers  for  like  services, 
when  holding  certificates  of  the  sjmie  grade." 

Much  has  been  said,  in  addition,  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  services  of  male  and  female 
teachers;  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  o])inion 
on  this  point.  Many  contend  that  it  is  "woman's 
special  mission"  to  teach,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
whole  field  should  be  left  open  to  her  without 
any  competition  from  the  otner  sex ;  and  some 
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of  the  school  systems  of  the  states  and  dties  of 
the  Union  have  been  based,  wholly  or  in  party 
upon  this  principle.  In  some  of  the  city  systeuBy 
all  those  r^ularly  engaged  in  teaching  are  womehf 
male  j^nincipals  being  employed  only  for  executive 
duty  m  the  general  management.  These  schools 
are,  however,  mainly  or  wholly,  elementary 
schools.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  educators 
that  the  masculine  element  should  have  as  effect- 
ive scope  in  education  as  the  feminine.  A  writer 
in  the  Massttchusefts  Tedcher  (April,  1874)  ex- 
presseil  this  principle  in  the  following  manner : 
*As  soon  as  our  youth  have  passed  &yond  the 
primaiy  stage  of  instruction,  their  minds  should 
come  systematically  in  contmrt  witJi  teachers  of 
both  sexes,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  teaching, 
character,  and  influences  of  one  sex  sliall  fairfy 
supplement  and  qualify  those  of  the  other." 
A  number  of  (lerinan  educators,  as  (J.  Bai-r 
(Grun(hufje  (lev  Krzi^hnnrfSilehre),  Palmer, 
{Kv(OigelMie  PddifgtHfik),  and  Henkke  (Erzie- 
hn/f(/sif*ff re),  are  generally  opj)ose<l  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  female  teachers;  but  their  views  have 
not  prevailed,  and  in  Oemiany  as  well  as  in  most 
of  the  other  Euroj)ean  countries,  the  scale  on 
which  female  teachers  an.^  employed  is  steadily 
enlarging,  and  the  mmiber  of  training  schools  for 
female  teachei'S  correspondingly  increasing.  (.See 
Train i.va  Srnooi>s).  It  is  sometimes  said  tliat 
female  teiichers  arc  more  earnest  and  devoted 
than  male  teachers,  and  cronsequently  that  their 
work  is  more  successful.  This  might  l)e  antici- 
\)a.ted  fmm  the  fact  that  women  pursue  teaching 
more  as  a  steady  employment :  while  there  are 
but  few  young  men  engageil  in  elementary  sc^hools. 
who  are  not  Tix>king  forward  to  more  lucrative 
and  more  influential  occupations.  In  this  con- 
nection, Adams,  in  The  jhree  School  Si/sfem  (jf 
the  United  St4tt*'s  (1815),  remarks:  "T^e  lai^ 
preponderance  of  female  teachers  in  the  States 
will  always  render  the  occupation  of  teacher 
more  or  less  a  temporary  one.  As  a  matter  quite 
of  course,  women  do  not  look  to  teaching  as  a 
lifelong  career,  l^n  England,  scarcely  one  in 
twenty  of  the  female  teachers  reaches  her  tenth 
year  of  service.  Of  the  female  teachers  trained 
at  Bishop's  Stortford,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  their  average  school  life  was  under  five 
years.  ITie  proi)ortion  of  female  teachers  in 
America  is  ten  times  greater  than  in  England. 
Female  teachers  may  have  other  advantages  over 
males,  and  in  the  (Jnited  States  are  generally 
conce<leil  to  have,  but  the  length  of  their  school 
life  is  not  one  of  them." 

f£n£LON,  Fran9oi8  de  Salignae  de  la 
Mothe,  a  celebrate*!  French  educator  and  prel- 
ate, was  bom  Aug.  6.,  1651 ;  died  Jan.  7.,  1715. 
He  was,  in  1674,  ordained  a  priest,  and  four 
years  later  appointed  atnnonier  of  a  society  of 
French  ladies  for  instructing  Protestant  girls  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  His  experience  in  this  posi- 
tion induced  him  to  write  a  work  on  female 
education,  one  of  the  first  systematic  works 
written  on  the  subject.  When  the  Duke  of 
Beauvilliers  was  ap|X)inted  governor  of  the 
royal  princes,  he  procured  the  appointment  of 
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Fenelon  as  one  of  their  educators.  The  results 
of  his  labors  in  this  position  gained  for  him  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  mo6tsuca>flsful  educators 
of  princes  that  ever  lived.  The  oldest  of  the 
princes,  the  Duke  Louis  of  Burgundy,  who  when 
Fenelon  was  appointed  was  only  seven  years  old, 
but  already  noted  for  a  propensity  to  violent 
anger  and  stubbornness,  became,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Fenelon,  the  model  of  a  meek,  docile 
young  prince,  and  was  enthusiastically  attached 
to  his  teacher.  In  1 695,  the  king  appointed  him 
Archbishop  of  (^ambray  ;  but,  two  years  later, 
he  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  king  in  consequence 
of  theological  controversies  with  Bossuet,  and 
was  removed  from  his  position  of  educator.  iJis 
famous  work.  Les  A  ventures  de  Telemttqite.  is 
an  educational  novel,  the  chief  object  of  which 
is  to  develop  the  principles  that  guided  Fenelon 
in  the  education  of  the  three  princes.  It  was 
completed  about  the  time  his  pcraonal  intercourse 
with  the  princes  ceased.  It  was  published 
against  his  wish,  the  manuscript  having  been 
stolen  by  a  servant.  The  best  edition  of  his 
educational  works  is  that  of  Didot  (Paris,  1850); 
the  best  English  translation  of  Teletnaque  is  that 
of  Uawkesworth  (4to,  London,  1768,  and  12mo, 
New  York,  1859). — See  also  De  Bausset,  Histoire 
de  Fenelon  (Paris,  1808). 

FEKULE  {LAt/eriua,iTom/erire,  to  strike), 
an  instrument  used  in  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment in  schools.  Allusion  is  made  to  it  by  Hor- 
ace and  Juvenal ;  by  the  latter  in  the  remark, 
manum  ferulce  8uhdu.cimH8.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, this  was  the  instrument  for  the  lightest 
kind  of  punishment;  of  a  much  severer  kind 
were  the  sciUicaj  made  of  twisted  strips  of  parch- 
ment, and  the  terrible  fl/tgeMum,  a  wnip  consist- 
ing of  thongs  of  hard  ox-hide.  'ITie  exact  fonn 
of  the  feruUt  as  used  by  the  Romans  is  not 
known ;  in  modem  times,  it  was  a  flat  piece  of 
wood,  narrow  at  the  handle,  generally  with  a 
small  hole  in  the  middle  of  its  broad  {jai-t,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  blister  on  the  offender's 
hand.  Sometimes,  it  was  a  broad  leather  strap, 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  at  its  broad  part 
about  four  or  live  inches  wide,  fastened  to  a 
wooden  handle.  The  Scotch  ferule,  called  the 
taws  J  was  a  leather  strap  with  one  end  cut  into 
strips  and  hardened  in  the  fire. — See  Coopkr, 
Hisiorif  of  tlie  Rod.    (See  also  Corporal  Pln- 

ISUMKXT.) 

FESTIVALS,  SCHOOL.  See  School  Fes- 

TIVAI,S. 

FICHTE,  Johann  Gottlieb,  one  of  Ger- 
many's pit'atest  pliilofiophers,  and  one  of  the  most 
noted  wnters  on  the  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion, waslM)ni  May  19..  1762.  and  dietl  Jan.  28., 
1814.  He  wfis,  for  riome  time,  professor  of  phi- 
loso[)hy  at  .Jena  ;  hut  bein^  chai-ged  with  athe- 
ism by  some  persons  wliu  luul  completely  mis- 
understood him,  he  left  tluit  univei'sitv,  and  went 
to  Berlin,  when.^  he  afterwanl  became  a  professor. 
His  philosophy  isailevelopment  of  that  of  Kant, 
and  rests  entirely  ujKm  the  notion  that  the  mind 
constructs  its  objects  by  an  internal  necessity.  All 
activity,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  existence 


of  all  things,  depends  upon  the  ego.    Very  many 
profound  remarks  and  fine  psychological  anal- 
yses occur  in  his  philosophical  writings.     His 
bent  of  mind  was  strongly  ethical;  he  viewed 
nature  as  valueless  except  as  a  means  for  devel- 
oping the  moral  character  of  the  individiial. 
Like  Kant  he  liad  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  all 
utilitarian  ethics,  and  would  not  sanction  any  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  moral  law  to  a  means  of 
gaining  either  happiness  or  heaven.     His  ad- 
dresses to  the  (jerman  nation,  delivered  while 
Napoleon  was  in  Berlin,  are  full  of  this  ethical 
rigor,  and  are  so  stirring,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
that   Napoleon   suffered  him  to  deliver  them. 
His  connection  with  pedagogy  consists  in  his 
emphatic  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that  edu- 
cation must  be  an  unfolding  of  the  whole  nature, 
moral  as  well  as  mental.    The  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge  he  viewed  as  the  smallest  part  of 
education.     The  great  aim  of  instruction  is  to 
make  good  men ;   or,  since  will  was  the  man 
with  him,  to  develop  a  will  to  do  right.  His  hatred 
of  selfishness — which   was  probably  much  in- 
creased by  the  political  events  of  his  time — 
brought  him  into  sharp  antagonism  with  the  pre- 
vailing theories  both  of  education  and  of  religion. 
He  complained  that  the  aim  of  the  schools  was 
simply  to  make  men  knowing,  and  that  they 
were  utterly  indifferent  to  their  moral  develop- 
ment. ReUgion  itself,  he  said,  as  taught,  ministers 
to  selfishness  bv  its  theory  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.    Selfishness  was,  for  him,  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  tainted  the  old  methods  in  church,  school, 
and  state.    The  new  education,  therefore,  must 
aim  to  produce  complete  and   unselfish  men. 
lliis  demand  for  unselfishness  led  Fichte,  in  his 
Addresses  to  the   German   Nation   (the    book 
which  contains  his  leading  utterances  on  educa- 
tion) to  lay  down  a  theory  of  state  or  national 
education,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  individual 
do  not  receive  proper  recognition.     'I'his  was  a 
necessary  revolt  from  the  individualism  of  the 
previous  century,  but  it  was  no  less  one-sided, 
and  prei)ared  the  way  for  the  opposite  theory  of 
Herbart.     Concern hig  Fichte  as  an  educator, 
see  Schmidt,   GeschicJUe  der  Pddaqogik ;  and 
SxRUEMPEUi.  Die  Pddagogik  der  Pkilasophen 
Kant,  Fichte,  Herbart  (iWa).     See  also  Fichte s 
Leben  und  Brie/irecJtseL  edited  by  his  son,  J.  H. 
Fichte  (2  vols.,  1830— 31) ;   and  Drrrra,  ScJiule 
der  Pddatjogik  (Leijjsic,  1H7(>). 

FICTION,  Works  of,  constitute  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  literatuix*  used  in  the  eilucatioa 
of  childnm.  The  young  mind  delights  in  inter- 
esting talt«,  and  rw'eives  impressions  therefrom, 
deeper  and  more  durable  perhaps  than  thorie 
derived  from  any  other  source.  \Vliile  it  instinc-^ 
tively  i)erceive.s  what  is  fictitious  in  the  scem»s 
and  incidents  of  the  stoiy,  it  imbil)e8  as  true  the 
characters  of  the  j>eraona«xes  an«l  their  relations ; 
that  is,  it  feels  that  such  characters  and  relations 
may,  ixis-^ibly  or  actually,  exist  in  real  life. 
Hence,  the  awe  with  which  children  listen  to 
8uy)ernatural  narnvtives  is  due  not  only  to  tho 
excitcnl  condition  of  their  imagination,  but  to  the 
feeling  that  had  such  things  never  existed  they 
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would  not  have  formed  part  of  the  story ;  for 
stories  are  felt  to  be  senseless  and  idle  that  tell 
of  things  entirely  impossible.  This  principle  may 
serve  to  guide  the  eclucator  in  selecting  or  reject- 
ing worlw  of  fiction  for  the  young.    'ITiey  must 
be  lookeii  upon  as  powerful  instruments  in  either 
benetiting  or  corrupting  the  minds  of  children. 
The  writings  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Berquin,  and  in  jmrt  those  of  Hans  .Vndersen, 
are- illustrative  of  this  principle.     h?ome  of  the 
stories  of  the  latter  must  be  classed  among  the 
impossible,  and  hence  are  much  less  instructive 
and  interesting  to  children.  Nor  do  children  take 
any  real  interest  in  those  stories  usually  found 
in   Sunday-school   books,    which    are  designed 
to    improve   their  moral  and  religious  nature 
by  presenting  examples  of  juvenile  virtue  and 
goodness,  such  as  they  never  behold  in  real  life, 
and  which  they,  therefore,  look  upon  as  senti- 
mental and  of  no  account.     "There   is,"  said 
Mai^ret  Fuller,  ••  too  much  amongst  us  of  the 
French  way  of  palming  off  false  accounts  of 
things  on  children,  'to  do  them  good',  and  show- 
ing nature  to  them  in  a  magic  lantern,  'purified 
for  the  use  of  childliood',  and  telling  stories  of 
sweet  little  girls  and  brave  little  boys,  —  O,  all  so 
good,  so  bad  I  and,  above  all,  so  liUlet  and  every 
thing  about  them  so  little !   Children  accustomed 
to  move  in  full-sized  apartments,  and  to  converse 
with  full-grown  men  and  women,  do  not  need  so 
much  of  this  baby-house  style  of  literature.  They 
like,  or  would  like  if  they  could  get  them,  better 
things  much  more.      They  like  the  Arahuni 
lights,  and  Pil^rbn^s  Progress^  and  Bimi/ans 
Emblems,  and  ^yhakespearey  and  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey f  —  at  least,  they  used  to  like  them ;  and 
if  they  do  not  now,  it  is  because  their  taste  has 
been  injured  by  so  many  sugar-plums."    Li  the 
same  spirit,  Rosenkranz  says,  "The  purest  stories 
of   literature  desired  for  the  amusement  of 
children  from  their  seventh  to  their  fourteenth 
year,  consist  always  of  those  which  were  honored 
by  nations  and  the  world  at  large.     One  has 
only  to  notice  in  how  many  thousand  forms  the 
stories  of  Ulysses  are  reproduced  by  the  writers 
of   children's  tales.     Becker's  Tales  of  Ancient 
Times  J  Gustav  Schwab's  most  admirable  Sagas 
(^  Antiquity,    Karl   (irimm's    Tides  of  Olden 
Times,  kc.  —  what  were  they  without  the  well-, 
talking,  wily  favorite  of  I'allas,  and  the  divine 
swineherd  ?    And  just  as  indestructible  are  the 
stories  of  the  old  Testament  up  to  the  separation 
of  Judali  and  Israel.   These  patriarchs  with  their 
wives  and  children,  these  judges  and  prophets, 
these  kings  and  priests,  are  by  no  means  ideals  of 
virtue  in  the  notion  of  our  modem  lifeless  moral- 
ity, which  woidd  smoijth  out  of  its  imttem  stories 
for  the  'dear  children'  every  tiling  that  is  hard 
and  uncouth." 

By  means  of  suitable  works  of  fiction,  the 
ruintls  of  children  and  youth  may  be  cultivatetl 
in  several  respects ;  (1 )  By  imjmrting  vivid  con- 
ceptions of  i^^rsons  and  things ;  (2)  By  impress- 
ing u[)on  them  sentiments  of  virtue,  courage,  and 
patriotism ;  (3)  Wy  developing  and  training  the 
imagination  and  the  taste.  Such  were  the  reasons 


which  prompted  Fen^on  to  write  T414maque^ 
and  probably  Xenophon  in  the  composition  of 
the  Cyropa*dia :  and  this  office  of  fiction  as  a 
vehicle  of  instruction  and  moral  elevation  has 
l>een  recognized  by  most,  if  not  all,  great  educa- 
tors. Pestalozzi  selected  it  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  reaching  the  ^wpular  mind.  In  his 
Leonard  and  iiertnide  (1784),  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  national  pedagt)gical  literature. 
•*  As  real  history,'*  said  fjord  Bacon,  in  The  Ad- 
rancenient  (tf  Learning  {De  Attgnu^ntis  Scienti- 
arum),  "disgusts  us  with  a  familiar  and  constant 
similitude  of  things,  fiction  relieves  us  by  unex- 
pected turns  and  changes,  and  thus  not  only  de- 
lights, but  inculcates  morality  and  nobleness  of 
soul.  It  raises  the  mind  by  accommodating  the 
image  of  things  to  our  desires,  and  not.  like  lus- 
tory  and  reason,  subjecting  the  mind  to  things." 
There  are,  however,  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  us- 
ing fiction  as  an  educational  agent,  which  we 
may  thus  briefly  summarize  :  (1)  By  its  exciting 
character,  it  may  so  occupy  or  intoxicate  the 
mind,  as  to  destroy  the  taste  for  more  solid  and 
useful  reading.  Such  is  uniformly  the  result  of 
permitting  children  to  read  the  wild,  romantic, 
and  starUing  stories,  with  which  some  of  the 
juvenile  i)eriodicals  of  the  day  are  filled.  The 
constant  perusal  of  such  narratives  is  baneful ; 
like  ardent  spirits,  it  intoxicates  but  does  not 
nourish.  (2)  In  the  case  of  narratives  which 
present  instances  of  suffering,  the  sympathies 
are  expended  upon  fictitious  objects,  and  pity 
thus  becomes  habitually  a  mere  sentiment,  instead 
of  prompting  to  active  beneficence.  "In  the 
healthy  state  of  the  moral  feelings,"  says  Aber- 
crombie,  "the  emotion  of  sympathy  excited  by  a 
tale  of  sorrow  ought  to  be  followed  by  some  ef- 
forts for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  When  such 
relations  in  real  life  are  listened  to  from  time  to 
time  without  any  such  efforts,  the  emotion  gradu- 
ally becomes  weakenal,  and  that  moral  condition 
is  produced  which  we  call  selfishness,  or  hardness 
of  heart."  (3)  By  presenting  to  the  young  mind 
fictitious  scenes  of  innnorality,  vice,  or  crime,  it 
becomes  familiar  with  their  associations,  and  is 
thus  depraved.  (4)  By  impressing  upon  the 
mind  false  conceptions  of  the  enjoyments,  duties, 
and  objects  of  life,  it  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  infatuation,  unfitting  for  every 
sj)here  of  useful  employment.  Johnson,  in  Ras.- 
sebis  well  describes  this  mental  ci^ndition  :  "The 
mind  dances  from  scene  to  scene,  unites  all  pleas- 
ures in  all  combinations,  and  riots  in  delights 
which  nature  and  fortune,  with  all  their  bounty, 
cannot  bestow.  In  time,  some  i>articular  train 
of  ideas  fixes  the  attention ;  all  other  intellect- 
ual gratifications  are  rejected;  the  mind,  in 
weariness  or  leisure,  recurs  constantly  to  the 
favorite  conception,  and  feasts  on  tlie  luscious 
falsehood  whenever  she  is  offended  with  the  bit- 
terness of  truth.  By  degrees  the  reign  of  fancy 
is  confinned  ;  she  grows  imperious,  and  in  time 
despotic.  Then  fictions  l:x^in  to  opei-ate  as  re- 
alities, false  opinions  fasten  u^xtn  the  mind,  and 
life  passes  in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish.'* 
(See  Imagination,  Culture  of.) 
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FIKE  ABTS,  a  tenn  which  lias,  of  late, 
undergone  considerable  modification.  Formerly, 
it  was  the  collective  name  of  all  those  arts  which, 
through  the  power  of  invention  or  imitation,  are 
designed  to  produce  pleasure  in  the  mind  ;  such 
as  poetry,  music,  etc.  Fine  arts,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  constitute  an  imi^rtant 
agency  in  every  complete  system  of  education; 
for  the  element  of  beauty,  which  exists  in  the 
human  mind  and  should  be  trained  no  less  than 
the  intellwt,  the  will,  or  the  conscience,  depends 
for  its  development,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
proiier  application  of  the  arts  of  poetry,  music, 
and  drawmg.  (See  Kstiiktic  (^ltire,  and  Art- 
KorcATiox).  More  n^cently.  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Fine  Arta  has  l)een  restricted  to  (minting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  and  architecture,  which 
influence  us  through  the  eye.  In  a  still  narrower 
sense,  it  is  somtinjcs  applied  to  i>ainting  and 
sculpture  exclusively. 

Special  art  schools  may  be  divided  into  two 
largt^  classes, — schools  of  a  lower  gratle,  chiefly 
intended  for  industrial  pur|K)ses,  and  embracing 
instruction  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  design ; 
and  schools  of  highfT  griide,  spet^'ally  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  young  artists  in  the  fine 
arts,  according  to  the  more  restricted  sense  of 
that  term,  ilie  former  class  has  been  fully 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  (irt-edticittUm  (q.v.). 
llie  schools  of  the  latter  class  liave  generally 
been  designated  by  the  name  Academies  of  Art. 
In  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  agt«,  schools 
of  this  kind  were  unknown;  and  the  young 
artist  was  educated  in  the  atelier  of  his  master, 
by  being  trained  to  take  an  immediate  and  active 
part  in  the  master's  work.  The  first  institution 
which  bears  a  similarity  to  our  present  aca^lemies 
of  art,  was  founded  at  Padua  by  Souarcione, 
who,  by  his  collection  of  antique  worKS  of  art 
and  by  encouraging  a  thorough  study  of  antique 
art,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Italian 
artists  of  the  1  r)th  century.  The  school  which 
was  opened  by  liconardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan,, 
is  designated  by  the  name  of  academif,  and 
even  at  that  early  period  contained  the  principal 
features  of  the  modem  acatiemy  of  art,  the 
personal  element  of  the  atelier  being  enlarged  by 
general  instruction.  The  entire  separation  of 
the  academy  of  art  from  the  atelier  began  in 
the  school  of  Bologna,  founded  by  Ixxlovico 
Caracci,  and  soon  met  with  general  approbation. 
The  influena*8  proceeding  from  Ix)ui8  XIV., 
cloHely  attached  art  to  the  royal  courts,  and  con- 
yertcil  the  academies  of  art,  to  a  large  extent, 
into  court  institutions.  Among  the  most  famous 
institutions  of  this  kind,  were  the  schools  of 
Paris,  founded  in  164H,  of  Beriin,  in  1G04, 
I)re»len,  in  1697,  and  Vienna,  in  1726.  The 
revival  of  the  fine  arts,  in  modem  times,  caused 
also  a  revival  of  the  academies  of  art  and  raised 
them  to  a  higher  standanl.  It,  moreover,  re- 
established the  close  connection  wliich  formerly 
existed  between  instmction  and  the  work  of  the 
ateliers.  Great  a»lebrity,  in  modem  times,  lias 
been  attained  by  the  schools  of  Munich  and 
Duflseldorf.      In    Great    Britain   and  Ireland, 


there  are  also  schools  for  artists,  located  in 
TiOndon,  I^xiinburgh,  and  Dublin.  France  has 
3  schools  of  fine  Arts ;  and  Italy,  25  academies 
and  institutes.  Russia  has  imperial  academies  of 
art  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  and  a 
school  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Moscow. 
The  schools  for  artists  in  the  United  States  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Art- 
Educatiou, 

FINIaAKD,   a  grand  duchy  in  the  north- 
western jiart  of  the  Kussian  Empire,  hanng  an 
area  of  144,258  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
in  1872.  of  1,835,138.     Of  this  number,  about 
five-sixths  are   Finns ;    and  of  the  remainder 
about  3(),0()()  are  Swedes,  and  4,000  Russians. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  Lutheran  Church,  very  few  of  the  native 
Finns  having  joined  the  (ireek  Church.     Less 
is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Finland  than  of 
any  other  count n^  of  Kurope.     It  was  originally 
governed   by  independent  kings;    but,  m  the 
middle  of  the  1 2th  century,  it  £K?ame  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Swetlen,  who  introtluced  Christian- 
ity, and  retained  their  hold  upon  it  up  to  1809, 
when  it  was  ceded  to   Russia.    The   Swedisli 
language*  liad  taken  such  a  deep  root,  however, 
that  the  Russians  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate 
it  up  to  the  i)rest*nt  day.     Very  little  was  done 
for  (.nlucation  in  Finland  up  to  the  1 7th  centurj-. 
In  1826,  a  gj'mnasium  was  founded  in  Abo,  the 
l>upils  of  wmch  were  e<lucated  to  serve  as  clergy- 
men ;  but,  in  their  learning  and  manners,  tney 
were  not  much  lK»tter  than  the  great  mass  of 
the  ix'ople.  In  1 640,  Abo  obtained  a  university  ; 
but  the  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  education, 
was  the  want  of  lxx)ks.  In  1 642,  a  Finnish  Bible 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  government; 
and,  oy  the  efforts  of  the  governor,  Peter  Brahct 
the  schools  were  greatly  improved.     During  the 
northern  war,  which  lasted  up  to  1721.  Fimand 
suffered  very  much ;  but,  after  the  conclusion  of 
iK*ace,  education  was  n.»vived,  both  in  tlie  Swed- 
ish and  Russian  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  insti- 
tutions t)f  learning  were  every-where  establishetl. 
At  the  present  time,  etlucatiou  is  well  cared  for, 
and  the   Finnish   languagt*.    which    had    been 
neglected  under  the  SwedLsli  rule,  is  encouraged 
by  the  Russian  government.     A  lai^  number 
of    native   Finns  were  sent  to  (ienuany  and 
Switzerland,  in  order  to  study  the  educational 
S}'8tems  of  those  countries,  and   to  become  ac- 
quainted   with    them,    both    theoretically  and 
practically.     Among    them,    one  of    the   most 
prominent  was  I"no  C'ygniius,  who,  on  his  return, 
advocated  manual  labor  as  a  means  of  education; 
and,  in  his  proposition  for  the  oi^ganizatiou  of  a 
j)ublic-school  system  for  Finland,  he  embodied 
this  idea.     In  1863,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
organization  of  a  Finnish  seminary  for  public- 
school  teachers  in  Jp'askylii.    Tliis  met  with  so 
much  success,  tliat  in   1871,  two  more  were 
organized  for  Swedes, — one  at  Ekeniis  for  female 
teachers,  and  the  other  at  Xy-Karleby  for  male 
teachers.     According    to  the    latest    accounts, 
there  were  71  elementary  schools,  with  about 
9,000  scholars.      Secondary  instruction  is  im- 
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parted  in  6  gymnasia  ;  and,  for  superior  instruc- 
tion, there  is  one  university  at  Helsingfors,  with 
48  professors.  Special  instruction  is  provided 
for  in  the  following  schools :  one  cadet  corps  at 
Frederikshamn-  three  navigation  schools,  three 
technological  schools,  three  commercial  schools, 
one  institute  for  rural  economy,  at  Mustiala,  ten 
agricultural  schools,  six  industrial  schools  for 
girls,  and  one  female  academy,  or  high  school,  at 
Ifelsingfors. —  See  Buscn,  Beilrcu/e  zur  Ge- 
schichte  und  Statistik  den  Kirclien-  imd  Schul- 
wesens  des  Gross/urstenlhnms  Finnlatul  (1874). 

PISK  UNIVERSITY,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
was  established  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  1866.  The  name  was  given  in 
honor  of  Gen.  (.^linton  B.  Fisk,  then  chief  of  the 
Freedmen  8  Bureau  for  Tennessee,  who  aided  in 
its  establishment.  It  was  known  as  the  Fisk 
School  till  1867,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
university.  It  makes  no  distinction  of  race  or 
sex,  but  the  institution  was  especially  designed 
for  colored  youth,  and  the  students  are  mainly 
colored.  It  has  received  some  aid  from  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  and  the  Peaboily  Fund,  and 
a  gift  of  between  three  and  four  acres  of  land 
from  the  United  States;  but  its  support  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Association.  In  1871, 
a  number  of  the  students  were  organized  as  a 
singing  baud,  known  as  the  "  Jubilee  Singers." 
These  and  their  successors,  by  concerts  in  tha 
Northern  stiites  and  in  England,  earneil  clear  of 
expenses  8l.30,()0(),  wliich  was  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  a  permanent  site  for  the  University, 
comprising  25  acres,  in  a  beautiful  situation  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  v\ty,  and  to  the  erection  of 
a  fine  building  ^dedicated  Jan,  1.,  1876),  callerl 
Jubilee  Hall,  llie  singers  are  now  (1876)  in 
England,  engaged  in  the  efirort  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment of  JJl 00,000  for  the  institution.  The 
property  of  the  university  is  valued  at  8176,000; 
Its  library  contains  1.300  volumes;  audit  has 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  col- 
lection of  over  3,000  specimens  in  natural  historj', 
geology,  and  zoology.  Six  coursis  of  study  have 
been  organized;  namely,  a  collegiate,  a  college  pre- 
paratory, a  higher  normal,  a  theological,  a  nor- 
mal, and  a  pnmary  course.  Other  courses,  in- 
cluding law  and  medicine, are  to  be  aided  as  soon 
as  they  are  required.  'Hie  first  college  class,  con- 
sisting of  4  students,  grathiated  in  187."^.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  14  instructors.  The  number  of 
students  was  as  follows  :  in  the  college  course,  1 1 ; 
in  the  college  preparatory,  ,38  ;  higher  nonnal,  16; 
theological,  13  ;  normal,  93  ;  primary,  63  ;  total, 
deducting  rejwtitions,  212.  The  tuition  fees 
vary  from  8l>  to  $13  per  year.  I'rof.  John 
Ogden  was  principal  of  the  institution  from 
1866  to  1870;  and  Prof.  A.  K.  Spence,  M.  A., 
from  1870  to  1875.  In  1875,  the  Kev.  E.  M. 
Oavath,  M.  A.,  was  elected  president. 

FliATTICH,  Johann  Friedricli,  a  Ger- 
man e<lucator  of  the  Pietistic  School,  was  l)orn 
October  30.,  1713,  at  Baihingen.  near  Ludwigs- 
bui^.  He  was  successively  garrison  chaplain  at 
Honenasperg,  and  ]Kistor  at  Metterzimmeru  and 
at  Miinchingen,  at  the  latter  of  which  places  he 


died,  June  1.,  1797.  He  was  generally  regarded 
in  Germany  as  one  of  the  most  successful  educa- 
tors in  the  country ;  and  there  were  always,  at 
his  parsonage,  classes  of  pupils  of  all  ages  and 
various  grades  of  advancement.  He  seemed  to 
prefer  as  pupils  those  children  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  manage  them,  or  who  seemed 
defective  in  mind  or  manners.  He  sought  to 
avoid  severity  in  discipline,  and  to  govern  by 
love.  He  objected  to  the  use  of  the  rul,  not,  he 
said,  because  it  was  not  necessary  with  many, 
but  because  it  was  difficult  to  use  it  aright.  He 
believed  that  the  methods  of  instruction  should 
be  adapted  to  each  child,  according  to  his  special 
disposition  and  endowments,  the  circumstances 
of  his  ace,  his  bodily  and  mental  strength,  his 
disposition,  his  family  condition,  and  the  calling 
to  which  he  was  destined.  Progress  in  instruc- 
tion should  be  nuule  by  slow  steals,  beginning 
with  teaching  of  a  simple  character,  and  grad- 
ually building  up  the  understanding,  and  strength- 
ening the  mental  powers.  Flatticu's  fame  rests 
not  so  much  on  his  actual  work  as  a  teacher,  on 
the  distinction  attaine<l  by  any  of  his  pupils,  or 
even  on  his  written  works,  as  on  the  pithy  maxims 
in  which  he  expressecl  his  views  on  education, 
lliese  maxims  are  often  quoted  in  Protestant 
works  on  the  subject,  and  have  had  considerable 
influence  in  molding  the  theory  of  teachers.  — 
See  Lkddkrhosk,  lAfbea  iind  ISchrifiea  des  M, 
Johann  Friedrich  F/af^ich  (4th  edit.,  Heidel- 
berg. 1859)  ;  SciiiEFKR,  Flaitivh  und  sein  jxiiliir 
gfMfisclten  St/stein  (Frankfort,  1871). 

FLORIDA  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Spain,  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  Washington 
in  181 9,  but  not  ratified  till  1820.  In  1 821 .  the 
United  States  authorities  took  formal  T)osses8ion 
of  its  new  dominions:  and  in  1822,  President  Mon- 
roe appointed  William  Duval  of  Kentucky  ^v- 
emor  of  the  territory.  It  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state.  March  3.,  1845.  Its  pop- 
ulation, in  1830,  was  reportefl  to  be  34.730,  of 
whom  15,501  were  slaves;  in  1870,  according  to 
the  census  of  that  year,  the  population  was 
187,748,  of  whom  91  ,<>89  were  free  colonel  jxjr- 
sons.  The  number  of  uihabitants,  of  all  races, 
10  years  old  and  upwanl,  unable  to  write,  was 
71,803.  Of  these  18,904  were  whites,  of  whom 
5,083  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  4.345 
from  15  to  21.  Of  the  colored  inhabitants 
52,894  were  rejiorted  as  illiterate.  I'he  area  of 
the  state  is  59,2(J8  square  miles. 

Efhtcfiiionnl  Ilistori/. —  As  early  as  1839,  a 
provision  was  inserted  into  the  proposed  consti- 
tution that  the  lands  received  lor  "  the  ust^  of 
schools  and  seminaries  of  learning'*  should  be 
held  inviolate ;  but  there  was  no  efficient  com- 
mon school  system  in  the  state  previous  t<:)  18(59. 
\n  1840,  five  years  before  the  admission  of  Flor- 
ida into  the  Union,  there  were  18  academies  anrl 
grammar  schools,  with  732  students,  and  51  com- 
mon and  primary  schools,  with  925  pupils.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  report  of  1 850,  tliere  were 
1 0  academies  and  09  common  or  public^  schools. 
In  1860,  the  census  report  gave  Florida  97  pub- 
lic schools,  with  2,032  pupils;  and  138  aoode- 
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niiefi  and  other  schoolB,  with  4,48r>  pupils.  The 
whole  educational  income  was  375,412,  of  which 
82,04.5  was  from  endowments.  The  constitution 
of  1 865  contained  a  provision  designed  to  secure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  state  the  in- 
come derived  from  the  fsch(x>l  lands ;  but  little 
was  done  to  promote  the  cauHe  of  education  till 
the  passage  of  the  school  law,  Jan.  30.,  18G9,  on 
which  the  present  school  system  is  based. 

Stale  Super iutentlenlii. —  'i'he  first  state  8U])er- 
intendent  of  public  instruction  was  C-.  'ITiurston 
Chase,  appointed  Aug.  13.,  1808,  under  whose 
adnce  and  direction  the  school  law  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  enacted.  lie  held  the  office 
until  his  death  Sept.  22..  1870  ;  and  liev.  Chark^s 
Beeclierwas  ap])ointed  to  succeed  him  March  18., 
1871,  who  served  until  Jan.  23.,  1873,  when,  a 
iiew  administration  coming  into  possession  of  the 
state  government,  he  was  superseded  by  Jonathan 
C.Uibbe.  The  latter  held  the  office  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  Aug.  1 1 .,  1 874.  William 
Watkin  1  licks,  the  present  incumbent,  was  ap- 
pointed March  1.,  1H75. 

ScJiotd  Sf/atem. — The  school  law  pro\'ides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  ]mblic 
instnicticm  free  to  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  years.  The  officers  of  the  de]>art- 
ment  of  ]>ublic  instruction  consist  of  a  superin- 
tendent, a  stato  board  of  education,  a  board  of 
public  instniction  for  eat^h  county,  a  suixTin- 
tendent  of  schools  for  each  county,  local  scIhk)! 
tnistei^,  treasurers,  and  agents,  j'^ich  county 
board  of  public  instniction  consists  of  not  more 
than  five  members,  api>ointed  by  the  state  board 
of  education.  The  board  of  education  consists 
of  the  suixrrint^ndent  of  public  instruction,  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney  general,  the 
superintendent  being  the  president  of  the  Ixwrd. 
its  duties  are,  to  take  charge  of  and  control  the 
sale  or  rental  of  all  lands  granted  to,  or  held  by, 
the  state  for  educational  purix)se8 ;  to  have 
charge  and  direct  the  use  of  all  educational 
f  im(ls  of  the  state ;  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
superintendent ;  to  decide  questions  and  apiH?als 
rjterreil  to  them  by  the  su]x;rintendent ;  to  re- 
move subordinate  officers  for  cause  ;  and  to  kivp 
in  view  the  i«tablishment  of  a  university,  the 
object  of  wliich  shall  be  to  im])art  instruction  in 
the  professions  of  teaching,  medicine,  and  law, 
in  natnml  sidtMice,  the  theoiy  an<l  ])mctice  of 
aiiricultui-e.  horticulture,  miiiing,  engineering, 
and  the  iiii'chanic  arts;  fdno  in  the  ancient  and 
inoilern  hmguagnrt.  higher  mathematics,  literature, 
and  in  .such  useful  and  ornamental  branches  as 
are  not  taught  in  tha  common  schools.  Tlie 
8uperinten<lent  hoMs  office  four  years,  and  is  re- 
quired to  have  the  oversight,  management,  an<l 
charge  of  all  matters  ix^rtaining  to  public  lands, 
school  buildings.  gn)unds,  furniture,  libraries, 
text-b(M)ks,  and  ap[)aratns :  to  furnish  all  8(!hool 
officei's  with  the  noci^sstiry  blanks  tor  official  re- 
turns, and  information  reganling  the  pnnx'r  dis- 
charge of  tlieir  duties ;  to  pmvide  ])lans  and 
8|xH.'itioatioiis  for  th«?  eonstnn^ti(m  and  tuniish- 
ing  of  sr^lKX)l  buildings ;  to  call  meetings  of 
county  Buxx'rintendents  and  other  oificers  for  the 


purpose  of  advising  and  instructing  them  as  to 
their  duties;  to  grant  certificates  to  successful 
teachers,  and  to  fix  the  grades  and  standards  of 
qualification  of  teachers  in  general ;  to  apportion 
tne  interest  of  the  school  fund  and  that  raised 
by  the  one-mill  tax  among  the  counties  in  pro- 
|X)rtion  to  the  number  of  cluldren  residing  there- 
m  between  the  ages  of  0  and  21 ;  to  decide 
questions  and  appeals  arising  under  tlie  8chu)l 
act,  or  to  refer  the  same  to  the  board  of  education ; 
to  collect  and  iireseiTe  useful  educational  and 
historical  documents,  and  s^x^cimens  of  natural 
history.  >iu?h  comity  board  is  constituted  a 
corporate  Ixxly.  and  may  take  and  hold  real  and 
Ix*rsonal  i)rojx;rty  for  educational  purposes.  Its 
duties  are  to  have  charge  of  all  e<lucatioual  prop* 
erty  in  the  county;  to  locate  and  maintain 
schools  where  needed,  so  as  to  accommodate  all 
the  children  of  school  age  in  the  county,  not 
less  than  threi>  months  of  each  year :  to  examine 
candidates  for  teachers'  licreiises,  and  grant  certif- 
icates to  thost^  found  competent ;  and  to  keep 
a  record  of  its  official  i)rocve<lings.  The  county 
superintendent  is  secivtarj'  ex  officio  of  the 
boaivl  of  public  instruction  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
keeping  the  rec^onls.  he  is  recpiired  to  make  him- 
self acquaintcil  with  all  ^larts  of  the  county,  and 
to  keep  himself  informe<l  of  the  needs  and  widies 
of  the  ]x?ople  in  it'gaitl  to  schools ;  to  visit  each 
school  at  least  once  in  each  term,  and  to  confer 
with  and  diriH't  the  teachers  in  their  work  ;  to 
exercise  a  suix»n'ision  over  the  trustees,  the  gi»n- 
eral  management  of  the  schools,  mid  do  ail  in  his 
l)owerto  awaken  an  increase*!  interest  in  ]  )an*n ts. 
trustees,  and  teachers,  in  regard  to  every  thing 
pertaiiung  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools ;  also  to 
selet^t  jxjrsons  for  trustees,  whose  characters, 
qualifications,  and  sympatliy  with  eilucation 
sixx-'ially  commend  them  for  such  ).)Ositions ;  to 
decide  questions  in  dispute,  or  refer  them  to 
the  boanl  of  public  instruction  ;  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  name,  description,  and  locality  of  every 
sc^hool  establisliwl ;  and  to  jx^rform  the  duties,  as 
far  as  may  Ixi  nei^essary.  of  the  lx)ard  of  jmblic 
instruction,  in  case  such  a  Ixxlv  sliould  not  be 
organized,  or  should  fail  without  good  cause  to 
perform  its  duties.  The  school  trustees  are  re- 
quired to  take  s|H»cial  charge  of  the  sc1kx>1s  in 
their  i'esj.)ective  localities,  to  see  to  'he  construc- 
tion and  safe-keeping  of  the  school  buiklings  and 
other  pro]XTty.  to  co-opi'i-ate  with  the  teachers 
ill  maintaining  onler  and  discipline,  to  susix»nd 
or  exiH^l  pu])ils  for  niiscijiiduct  ;  and  to  make  a 
quarterly  re|X)rt.  to  the  county  suiKTintendent. 
CWtiJfi'fifes  of  fjiffiiijicttfion  to  teach,  valul 
for  one  year,  may  be  grained  by  the  county 
Ixmnls  of  public  instruction,  also  by  the  state 
siqxTintendent  to  graduates  of  the  I  >epartment 
of  Tmching,  and  to  eminently  suct^essiul  teat^h- 
ers,  valid  in  any  part  of  the  state  during  the 
time  s]x*<.*ifi(?fl.  Tl'cse  certificates  are  of  three 
gniilrs.  the  standanl  for  each  being  fixt^l  by  the 
state  su|K?rinten(lent.  A  certificate  may  Ix?  an- 
luiUed  by  the  authority  which  issued  it.  for  any 
cause  which  would  dis<pialify  a  candidate  for 
a  license. 
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Teachers  are  specially  directed  to  hhor  ear- 
nestly and  faithfully  for  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies,  and  to  inculcate  by  pre- 
cept and  example  the  principles  of  truth,  hon- 
esty, patriotism,  and  the  practice  of  every  Chris- 
tian virtue;  to  require  the  pupils  to  observe 
personal  cleanliness,  order,  and  good  manners,  to 
cultivate  in  them  habits  of  induSiy  and  economy, 
a  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  and 
for  their  own  responsibilities  and  duties  as 
citizens ;  to  see  that  the  buildings  and  furniture 
are  not  unnecessarily  defaced  or  injured;  to  enforce 
needful  discipline,  avoiding  unnecessary  severity 
and  measures  degrading  m  their  tendency;  to 
'4suspen(l  pupils  from  school  for  ten  days  for  gross 
immorality,  misconduct,  or  persistent  violation 
of  the  school  regulations ;  ana  to  hold  a  public 
examination  each  term.  The  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  short  devotional  exercises  of  a  non- 
sectarian  character,  at  the  opening  of  the  school, 
are  not  to  be  prohibited  ;  but  no  pupil  is  to  be 
required  to  engage  in  them  against  his  conscience, 
or  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents  or 
guardian. 

A  scltool  (Iwf  is  defined  to  consist  of  six  hours 
exclusive  of  recesses ;  a  schofjl  vio/UJt,  of  twenty- 
two  days,  exclusive  of  the  first  and  last  day  of 
each  week ;  a  school  lerm^  of  three  months ;  and 
a  school  ifenr,  of  three  t^jrms. 

School  Fund. — ^The  school  fund  consists  of  the 
16th  section  of  the  various  townships  set  apart 
by  act  of  Congress  for  common-school  purposes, 
the  original  amount  of  which,  in  Florida,  was 
704,692  acres,  of  which  110,184  have  been  sold 
(1875)  ;  state  bonds  amounting  to  820.5,252,63  ; 
and  various  donations  by  individuals  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Besides  the  income  from  these 
sources,  there  are  appropriations  by  the  state ; 
the  proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the  state, 
-when  the  purpose  of  the  grant  is  not  specified ; 
all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  for  exemption 
from  military  duty ;  aU  fines  collected  under  the 
penal  laws  of  the  state ;  such  portion  of  the  per 
<apita  tax  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  for  ed- 
ucational purposes ;  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
-proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  owned  by  the  state ;  a 
special  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  ui;x)n  all  taxable  proi)erty  in  the  state,  to 
be  levietl  and  apix>rtioned  annually  for  the 
euj)])ort  of  common  schools ;  a  county  tax  to  be 
raised  by  each  county,  annually  producing  a  sum 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  apjwrtioned 
to  each  county  from  the  income  of  the  common 
school  fund. 

The  seminari/  Uimls  were  granted  by  Congress 
for  the  support  of  two  seminaries,  one  to  be 
located  east,  and  the  other  west  of  the  Suwanee 
River,  and  amounted  originally  to  85,714  acres. 
Of  these  about  38,000  acres  remain  unsold.  The 
sum  realized  by  the  sale  of  these  lauds  lias 
amount^jd  to  about  3100,000 ;  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  remainder  is  about  375,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  Plorida  G,  7,  and  8  per 
cent  bonds,  amounting  to  $81 .492.45.  There  is 
no  uniform  course  of  instruction  established  as 


vet  in  the  state.  In  the  hish  schools,  the  usual 
higher  English  and  classical  studies  are  pursued; 
al«)  the  modem  languages.  The  salaries  (f 
teacJierSf  in  the  high  schools,  range  from  375  to 
3175  a  month ;  and,  in  the  common  and  primaiy 
schools,  from  320  to  360  a  month,  according  to 
the  number  of  pupils  and  the  qualifications  ofthe 
teachers. 

Educatiotud  Condition.  —  There  are  three 
grades  of  schools, — high,  common,  and  primary, 
m  the  principal  towns ;  in  the  country  schools  no 
grading  is  at  present  possible.  The  whole  number 
of  schools,  in  1874,  was  557,  all  of  which  were 
common  or  primary  except  6  high  schools,  located 
as  follows:  in  Jacksonville,  2,  —  Duval  High 
School  and  Staunton  Institute;  in  Pensacola,  1; 
in  Key  West,  1 ;  in  Monticello,  1 ;  and  at  Fort 
Iteid,  1. 

ITie  following  are  the  principal  items  of  the 
school  statistics  for  1 874 : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 21,196 

Average  daily  attendance 15,897 

Number  of  teachers,  male  and  female 650 

Receipta  from  all  Hourcea $103,774.53* 

Total  expenditurert $139,870.01 

There  are  no  city-school  systems  proper  in  this 
state,  the  management  of  aU  the  schools  in  each 
county  l)eing  in  the  hands  of  the  county  board 
of  public  instruction. 

Seminaries. — ITie  Middle  Florida  Beminaiy, 
located  at  (Gainesville,  and  the  West  Florida 
Seminary,  at  'I'allahassee,  are  supported  by  the 
sjjecial  funds  above  mentioned.  They  are  free 
to  all  the  youth  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  situated,  and  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  course  of  study  includes  common 
and  higher  English  branches,  with  the  classics 
and  the  modem  languages.  There  are  also  several 
private  and  denominational  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  state. 

Superior  Instruction. — There  is  no  institution 
for  superior  instruction  in  Florida ;  but  a  state 
agricultural  college  has  been  planned  and  pipvided 
for  by  law,  and  was  to  have  been  inaugurated 
some  time  ago ;  but  this  has  been  delayed  by  pend- 
ing litigation  in  reganl  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  state  bonds  in  wliich  the  college  funds 
ha<l  been  invested.  Of  this  college  when  estab- 
lished the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion will  be  &r  qpicio  the  president. 

Ediicatiomd  Literature.  —  The  Fernandina 
Observer  is  the  official  organ  of  the  state  educa- 
tional department. 

FOREIGN  EDUCATION.  By  this  is 
meant  the  education  of  children  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Parents  in  the  United  States  sometimes 
send  their  children  to  France  or  Germany  to  be 
educated,  in  preference  to  having  them  instructed 
in  the  schools  of  their  native  country.  The  custom 
also  exists  to  some  extent  in  (ireat  Britain.  The 
motive  which  prompts  this  course  is  the  desire 
that  their  children  snail  have  the  best  means  of 
instruction,  and  the  impression  that  this  is  af- 
forded by  the  teachers  and  schools  of  Eiux»pe, 

*  Including  $8,000  from  the  Peabody  fund. 
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Veiy  frequently,  however,  it  arises  from  the  wish 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  accoiuplish  their  children 
in  foreign  languages,  particularly  French  and 
German.  "  Some  parents,"  says  Von  I^umer, 
"  who  think  no  attainment  valuable  in  compar- 
ison with  a  facility  in  speaking  French,  send  their 
daughters  to  French  or  Swiss  schools,  where 
they  can  hear  and  speak  nothing  but  French.  In 
waai  a  foreign  atmosphere  they  too  often  become 
esUanged  from  their  native  home  and  coimtry." 
**  For  our  youth,"  says  B.  G.  Northrop,  *' Ameri- 
aan  schools  are  better  than  European.  To  send 
pur  boys  and  girls  away  to  a  foreign  boarding- 
•chool  is  a  great  mistake,  or  rather  one  of  the 
fashionable  follies  which  is  just  now  having  its 
day."  Parents  who  adopt  this  course,  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  the  school  is 
not  the  only  educator,  nay,  is  not  generally  the 
most  effective  means  of  education.  The  influences 
that  cluster  around  the  home-cirele,  and  that 
emanate  from  the  peculiar  laws,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  institutions  of  the  country  in  which  the 
diild  lives,  leave  their  indelible  impress  upon  the 
plastic  character  of  youth ;  and  these  influences 
should  be  such  as  to  form  a  character  in  har- 
mony with  the  life  of  the  nation  of  which  the 
child  when  grown  up  is  to  form  a  part.  Lin- 
guistic and  esthetic  training  cannot  be  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  this  national  culture.  It  is  of 
little  use  that  young  men  or  women  know  how  to 
Bpeak  fluently  and  correctly  French,  Gennan, 
Italian,  or  any  other  foreign  language,  or  excel 
in  either  judging  or  executing  vforks  of  art,  if 
they  are  ignorant  of,  or  indif&rent  to,  the  lan- 
guage and  institutions  of  their  own  country. 
Children  growing  up  in  a  foreign  land  must  nec- 
eaBarily  imbibe  a  predilection  for  foraiim  man- 
ners, customs,  and  sentiments,  because  these  arc 
inseparably  associated  with  the  most  delightful 
part  of  their  existence.  Every  one  reverts  with 
|ileasure  to  the  scenes  of  childhood,  consecrated 
in  the  mind,  as  they  are,  by  the  memory  of  the 
enjoyments  peculiar  to  that  age.  it  is  this  that 
renders  the  foreign  education  of  children  so  dan- 
gerous, as  tending  to  unfit  them  for  the  duties  of 
ipecial  citizenship.  IIow  often  do  we  hear  the 
most  unfavorable  criticism  pronounced  upon  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  native  country 
by  those  whose  notions,  associations,  and  modes 
of  thought  have  been  formed  by  a  foreign  eiluca- 
tion !  **  The  experience  of  American  colleges," 
eays  B.  G.  Northrop,  '*  is  believed  to  be  nearly 
uniform,  as  to  the  8U})eriority  in  the  qualifica- 
tion of  candidates  trained  at  home  over  our 
youth  prepared  for  college  abroad.  The  number 
of  the  latter  class  is  relatively  small ;  but  the 
instances  of  eminent  success,  either  in  college 
•tudies  or  practical  life  on  the  part  of  American 
boys  chiefly  educated  abroail,  are  rare  and  excep- 
tional." 

These  objections,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to 
the  practice  of  sending  abroad  young  men  and 
women  of  more  mature  age,  either  to  finish  their 
education  in  foreign  schools  or  universities,  or  to 
acquire  a  knowle(^  of  some  special  arts  in  tech- 
nics achoolSi  because  the  national  character  liav- 


ing  been  once  fully  formed,  is  not  easily  affected 
by  later  influences  and  conversations.  Young 
men,  among  tlie  Romans,  particularly  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  republic,  were  often  sent  to  Greece 
and  other  countries  to  finish  their  scholastic  or 
literary  education.  Thus  Cicero  addreases  his 
De  qfficiis  to  his  son  Marcus,  then  a  young  man 
of  21,  who  had  been  for  some  time  pursuing 
his  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens.  In  the  same 
manner  and  with  equal  propriety,  a  young  man 
may  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  any  of 
the  great  P^uropean  universities,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  on  tlio  continent,  to  pursue  lin^[uistic, 
scientific,  technical,  artistic,  or  other  studies,  for 
which  those  institutions  are  able  to  afford  greater 
facilities  than  are  offered  at  home. 

Foreign  travel  constitutes  an  important  part 
of  a  complete  education,  and  is  not  at  all  subject 
to  th(B  objections  which  are  ui^ged  against  a 
foreign  elementary  education.  Nothing  mord 
enlai^  the  mind  than  the  observation  of  the 
maimers,  institutions,  etc.,  of  foreign  countries. 
New  and  vivid  ideas  are  impressed  upon  it; 
narrow  prejudices  are  removed ;  and  a  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  just  and  liberal  thought.  This, 
however,  should  occur  at  a  comparatively  mature 
age,  and  should  be  preceded  by  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  fit  for  the  observation  of  things  abroad. 
,.  Foreign  travel,"  says  Bishop  Watson  (cited  id 
Knox  on  Liberal  Education),  "is  of  great  use 
when  it  is  imdertaken  by  men  who  have  learned 
to  bring  their  passions  imder  the  control  of 
reason  and  religion ;  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  life,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
manufactures,  policy,  revenues,  and  resources  of 
their  own  country." — See  Northrop,  Education 
of  Americans  abroad  (New  York). 

FORM,  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  object  teaching,  since,  from  the  first  dawn  of 
intellect,  the  endless  variety  of  forms  presented 
to  the  child's  sight  constitutes  perliaps  the  most 
effective  means  of  awakening  and  exercising  its 
pert^ptive  faculties.  The  first  comparison  which 
the  young  child  makes  between  the  objects  of  its 
perception  must  be  based  u]X)n  their  resemblances, 
the  conscious  percejrtion  of  differences  occurring 
somewhat  later.  'Lhis  arises  from  its  need  oi 
forming  general  ideas  as  preliminary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  thinking  powers.  (See  Int.  Ed'n.)  The 
diversity  of  forms,  like  that  of  color,  as  seen  by 
the  child,  veiy  greatly  interests  it  and  atiracbi 
its  attention  ;  and,  hence,  when  formal  education 
begins,  the  child  has  already  accumulated  in  its 
mind,  in  a  rude  and  indefinite  way,  many 
materials  which  the  expert  teacher  will  use,  in 
guiding  his  pupil  to  more  exact  knowledge. 
The  imtaught  child's  vocabulary  of  terms  to 
denote  tlie  various  forms  which  it  has  seen  is 
very  meager ;  and,  hence,  its  conceptions  are  too 
indefinite  to  form  the  materials  for  conscious 
thought.  They  are,  as  it  were,  only  embryotic 
thoughts,  to  be  develoixxi  by  the  power  of 
language.  Hence,  an  important  office  of  the  in- 
structor is  to  teach  the  proper  term,  or  word,  by 
which  each  i)articidar  object  of  the  child's  atten- 
tion is  to  be  designated,  and  in  this  way  dearly 
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individualizeil.  For  example,  a  young  child 
intuitively  perceives  the  dinerence  between  the 
form  of  a  round  object  and  a  square  one ;  but 
before  the  terms  round  and  sfinare  have  been 
learned  as  the  names  of  these  forms,  they  cannot 
be  used  by  the  mind  in  any  process  of  thought. 
Besides,  the  young  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
unaided  }K>wer8,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
observation  of  resemblances  and  analogies,  and 
only  after  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  comes  to 
recognize  clearly  points  of  difference,  the  sense  of 
aniuogif,  as  it  has  been  called,  taking  the  lead  in 
the  first  stages  of  mental  development. 

In  making  use  oi/orin  as  a  basis  for  training 
the  observing  faculties  the  teacher  should  l>e 
ffuided  by  the  following  principles:  (1)  Resem- 
blances are  perceived  before  differences ;  (2)  The 
ooncrete  precedes  tlie  abstract ;  (S)  Every  object 
is  perceived  as  a  whole  before  its  comjxinent 
parts  are  noticed ;  (4)  Every  idea  must  have  its 
proper  verbal  designation  to  be  clearly  and 
permanently  fixed  in  the  mind.  The  teacher 
should,  therefore,  be^in  with  simple  regular  fonns, 
Buch  as  the  cube,  pnsm,  iMirallelopiixxl.  i>yramid. 
sphere,  cone,  and  cylinder.  Tliese,  at  first,  should 
be  all  alike  in  material  and  color,  and  about 
the  same  in  size,  so  that  the  Urjicher  may  clearly 
develop  the  idea  of/onn,  as  the  nidimeiital  step 
in  the  instruction.  At  first  the  princess  should 
be  very  slow.  Thus  the  teacher  holds  up  to  the 
view  of  the  pupils  a  cubical  block  of  wood  [one 
'of  the  box  of  solids  usiudly  employed  in  such 
lessons],  and  asks,  "AVhat  is  this?"  And  the 
cliildren  probably  reply,  "A  piinx'*  of  wood.'* 
Tlien  the  teacher  presents  successively  the  sphere, 
cone,  cylinder,  etc.,  a^iking  the  same  question  and 
obtaining  the  same  answer.  The  teacher  then 
says,  **  Each  of  these  is  a  piece  of  wood ;  are 
they  all  alike  ?  "  To  which  the  children  answer, 
*-No.''  "Do  they  differ  in  color?"  "Xo." 
"In  size?"  "No."  This  leads  the  teacher  to 
show,  in  a  very  general  way,  not  by  giving  names 
at  first,  but  by  diit.'cting  the  pupik'  attention, 
that  the  objects  differ  in/onn  ;  that  is,  each  has 
its  own  peculiar  fonn.  The  teacher  may  then 
go  back  to  the  cuhe,  and  ask  the  pu])ils  to  men- 
tion any  other  things  they  have  seen  which  have 
the  same  fonn  as  the  block  of  wood ;  and  so  on 
with  the  other  forms.  This  exercise  being  a 
perfectly  natural  one  will  awaken  interest, 
besides  familiarizing  the  cliildnm  with  the  par- 
ticular forms  presented.  The  next  step  will  l)e 
to  lead  the  children  to  ol)ser\'e  the  points  of 
difference  between  these  forms ;  and,  in  oixler  to 
do  this,  the  analytic  process  nmst  begin.  Thus, 
the  teacher  develops  the  idea  of  side  or/ace,  and 
the  pu})ils  ixjrceive  that  the  c///>«  has  six  /<ices; 
the  edf/eSt  comers j  and  ef/ua/iti/  of  fuces  and 
edrfes  may  then  be  observe<l.  AVhen  the  pupil 
haw  pt»rceived  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  fonn,  its  name,  as  cuhe^  prism,  etc.,  may  be 
taught.  This  method  requires  the  teacher  to 
begin  with  solids  (as  the  amcrete)  and  to  deduce 
from  the  ol)8ervation  of  them  the  ideas  of  snr- 
face,  line,  and  j>oinf  (as  the  abstract),  in  atx^onl- 
ance  with  the  principle  (2).    ^\iter  these  ideas 


have  been  thus  developed,  and  the  method  of 
representing  fines  and  figures  on  the  blackboard 
shown  to  ttie  pupil,  he  is  prepared  for  varied 
slate  and  blackboard  exercises  on  the  positions 
and  combinations  of  lines  both  straight  and 
curved,  to  be  followed  by  similar  exercises  on 
plane  figures.  The  study  of  frrin  thus  passes 
into  that  of  ilrawim/j  in  coimection  with  which 
inventive  exercises  of  a  simple  character  may  be 
employed,  the  children  being  shown  how  to 
combine  lines  and  figures  into  simple  patterns  or 
designs.  Of  a  similar  but  more  elementary 
character  are  block  combinations,  which  will 
serve  to  interest  and  instruct  very  young  children, 
lioxes  of  blocks  made  for  this  purpose,  with  de- 
signs for  construction,  can  be  readily  obtaine<l. 
(Juarts  containing  diagrams  of  plane  figures  will 
also  be  found  very  useful  in  giving  lessons  on 
form.  These  lessons  should  be  systematic,  not 
desultory,  but  regularly  arranged,  with  the  imdei> 
lying  principle  kept  steadily  in  view.  Especially 
should  the  teacher  guard  against  re<piinng  the 
pupils  to  commit  to  memory  formal  geometrical 
definitions,  the  cliief  ]>oint  to  be  attained  being 
the  discipline  of  the  observing  faculties. — JSee 
Clrkie,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Earl i/  School 
Education  (Edin.  and  lx>nd.) ;  IIau^man,  Out^ 
lines  of  Ohjei:t -Teaching  (X.  V.,1867);  Calkins, 
Primarif  Object  Lessons  (X.  Y.,  1871) ;  How  to 
Teach  (S,  Y.,  1874). 

FORT  WATNE  COLLEGE,  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  founded  in  184(),  is  under  tho 
patronage  of  the  X'^orth  and  Xorth-West  Indiana 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Ei»iscopal  (  hurch. 
It  is  situated  in  the  most  pleasant  }»art  of  the 
city,  and  occupies  a  large  and  ctmmiodious  edi- 
fice. It  comprises  six  departments  :  the  college 
(with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course),  the 
normal,  coimnercial,  and  academic  departments, 
and  those  of  music  and  art.  It  is  supported  by 
tuition  fees,  and  both  sexes  are  admitted.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  11  instructors  and  132 
students.  I'he  Rev.  lleuben  I).  Kobinson,  I).,  D.» 
is  the  president  of  the  college  (1876). 

FOUNDLING  ASTLUMS  are  institutions 
in  which  children  are  received  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  parents.  The  Christian 
Church,  in  the  earlit«t  pericxl  of  its  history,  pror 
\'ideil  for  foundhngs ;  and,  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  a  foundling  asylum  is  said  to  have  ex- 
isted in  Treves.  But  the  first  institution  of  this 
kind  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  informa- 
tion is  tliat  of  Milan,  foimded  in  787.  Others 
followed  in  course  of  time,  and  they  spread 
rai)idly.  lAter,  they  <lisappear  from  flie  (iei> 
manic  countries,  and  princij>ally  from  those  in 
which  the  Protestant  faith  prevailed;  while 
they  continued  to  spread  in  the  Catholic  and 
Romanic  countries.  Particularly  liave  they  in^ 
creased  in  Franci^  and  wherever  l?  rench  influence 
has  predominated.  Thus  in  France  the  number 
of  foundlings  received  in  asylums  increased 
from  40,000,  in  1784,  to  129,700  in  183-4.  In 
Austria  proper,  there  were,  in  1872, 15  foundling 
asylums,  taking  care  of  13,725  children  in  the 
institutions,  and  42,460  outside.  The  number  of 
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foundlings  annually  received  in  Rome  is  esti- 
mated at  3,000;  in  Naples,  at  2,000;  and  in  Tus- 
cany, at  about  12,000.  Spain  had,  in  1860, 149 
asylums,  with  53,464  foundlings.  Portugal  had, 
in  the  same  year,  21  asylums,  with  33,500  found- 
lings, 16,000  being  received  annually,  l^jigland 
has  foundling  asylums  in  London  and  Wanstead. 
The  institution  in  London,  in  1870,  maintained 
604  children.  ITie  only  asylum  in  Dublin  was 
dosed  in  1835.  Norway  has  several  institutions 
of  this  kind,  and  the  number  of  foundlings  has,  for 
some  years,  been  more  than  9  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  births.  Sweden  h^  also  an  asylum  at 
Stockholm.  There  are  but  few  foundling  asylums 
in  the  United  States,  the  children  being  generally 
brought  to  the  alms-houses.  In  New  York,  a 
Catholic  asylum  was  founded  in  1869,  which  re- 
ceived considerable  aid,  in  money  and  grants  of 
land,  from  the  state.  Besides  this  institution, 
there  are  several  others  in  the  same  city,  all,  how- 
ever, established  and  controlled  by  private  char- 
ity. The  Nursery  and  ("hild's  Hospital,  founde<l 
in  1 854,  has,  however,  a  school,  which  is  partly  suj)- 
ported  from  the  state  school  fund.  This  anylum 
has  a  country  branch  on  the  north  shore  of  Staten 
Island.  Nowhere,  in  the  United  States,  has  the 
government  taken  any  further  i)art  in  the  erec- 
tion of  foundling  asylums,  than  to  aid  thom  with 
money  and  grants  of  land.  C-ousiderable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  utility  of  found- 
ling asylums.  One  of  the  chief  objections  raised 
against  them  is  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  this  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  send- 
ing the  children  into  the  country,  and  boarding 
them  out  in  private  families.  Very  little  has 
been  done  for  the  education  of  foundlings,  at 
least  in  the  asylums,  as  they  ai:e  sent  to  other  in- 
stitutions for  instruction,  and  continued  there 
up  to  their  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  after 
which  they  are  provided  with  places  of  employ- 
ment, generally  as  apprentices  to  farmers  and 
others.  In  Rome,  a  large  number  of  the  chil- 
dren are  educate<l  in  families.  'ITie  Iwys  that 
return  to  the  asylum,  are  sent  to  the  foundling 
asylum  in  Viterbo,  where  they  leani  trades  up 
to  their  twenty-first  year,  when  they  are  disiuis- 
Bed  with  a  present  of  10  scndi.  If  they  remain 
in  the  families,  they  are  e^iucated  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  when  of  age.  receive  a  similar 
present.  The  girls  are  kept  in  the  families  or  in 
the  asylum  until  they  many,  when  they  receive 
a  dowry  of  100  srW/.  In  Russia,  foundlings 
are  educated  for  a  trade  or  profession  ;  and  thr^se 
who  show  mrticular  talents  are  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity. Here  also  the  children  are  boarded  in 
private  families  as  much  as  j)os«ible.  In  Russia 
and  Fmnce.  agricultural  colonies  have  also  been 
established,  where  the  boys  are  brought  up  as 
farmers. — See  Huecjel.  Die  FiiuMhauser  nnd 
das  FiiiiMwesen  Efiropus  (1863). 

FOTJBIER,  Pierre,  the  founder  of  an  edu- 
cational orrler  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  born  at 
Mirecourt.  Ix)rniine,  in  1565,  and  died  in  (Jray. 
Franche-Comte,  in  1 640.  He  studiwi,  for  a  time, 
in  the  university  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  where 
he  led  a  veiy  strict  life.     At  the  age  of  seven- 


teen years,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  highest 
families,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  devoting  his 
entire  life  to  the  education  of  youth.  He  entered 
the  order  of  Primonh'e  ;  and  when  the  dissolute 
monks  compelled  him  to  leave  the  order,  he  be- 
came the  parish  priest  of  Matainoourt,  w^here  be 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  an  educator.  In  1 598, 
with  Alice  Le  Clerc  and  other  nuns,  he  formed 
an  educational  institution  for  girls.  In  1603,  he 
obtained  a  oapal  bull  for  the  organization  of  the 
society  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorraine^  of  which 
Alice  Le  ('lerc  was  the  first  abbess ;  and  this 
society  was  confirmed  by  Paul  V.,  in  1616.  The 
order  spread  rapidly  and  has,  at  present,  flourish- 
ing establishments  in  France,  Hungary,  Canada, 
the  New  England  States,  and  cSiili,  with  its 
central  house  for  America  in  Montreal.  He  also 
reformed  the  canons  of  the  onler  of  Premonire, 
who  bound  themselves  to  the  education  of 
christian  youtlis.  In  1  ()32.  he  was  elected  superior 
general  of  the  new  society,  which  called  itself 
Si.  Saiireur  de  Loiixtine.  He  was  beatified  Jan. 
29.,  1730,  and  is  generally  styled  the  Blessed 
Pele7'  Fourier.  —  See  Ritter,  Der  selige  P. 
Fourier  (Tinz.  1855). 

FRACTIONS.     See  ARmiMEnc. 

FRANCE,  one  of  the  princi|)al  countries  of 
Euroi)e,  having  an  area  of  204,090  sq.  m.,  and 
a  population,  according  to  t^e  census  of  1872,  of 
36,102,1)21.  Formerly  France  had  immense  pos- 
sessions in  America,  far  exceeding  those  of  Great 
IMtain ;  but  of  these  she,  at  present,  retains  but 
a  very  small  ])art.  During  the  present  century, 
however,  French  rule  has  been  extended  over 
considerable  territories  in  northern  Africa,  Far- 
ther India,  and  the  insular  world  in  the  Pacific. 
The  total  area  of  the  French  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, inclusive  of  Algeria,  was  estimated, 
m  1875,  at  about  373,000  sq.  m.,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6.600.000.  including  its  colonies 
and  dependencies,  France  occupied,  m  1876,  the 
fifth  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
regard  to  ix)pidation,  and  the  twelfth  in  point  of 
tenitorial  extent.  The  people  of  France  proper 
are  remarkably  homogeneous  in  language  and 
religion.  Almost  the  entire  jx>pulation  speak 
the  French  language,  and  more  than  98  per  cent 
are  a(;tually  or  nominally  connected  with  the 
( 'atholic  ( imifli.  1  bus  I'rance  is  the  chief  re- 
])R'Sentative,  among  the  countries  of  the  earth, 
of  what  is  sometimes  calleii  the  I.atiii  race : 
and  its  languagt^  is  fon^most  among  Romanic  lan- 
guages, as  its  jjcople  an*  chief  among  the  supjjorters 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  — Ihe  pri'sent  territory 
of  France,  in  the  earliest  historic  times,  was  in- 
habited by  the  Gauls,  a  Celtic  tribe.  The  countiy 
l)ecanjea  Roman  province  58 — 51  B.C.  During 
the  5th  century  A.  I).,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Franks,  a  German  tril>e.  who  built  up  an  empire, 
which,  under  Charlemagne,  reached  its  greatest 
territorial  extent,  embracing,  besides  modem 
France,  a  large  portion  of  (iermany  and  Italy. 
AVith  the  division  of  Xhm  em])ire,  in  843.  by  the 
treaty  of  Veixlun.  K'gins  the  sei)arate  histor}'  of 
France  and  (ierniany.  The  kingdom  of  France, 
slowly  consolidating  itself  by  the  ab6ori>tion  of 
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the  territories  of  numerous  petty  prinoeB,  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  glory  under  Louis  XI V. 
(1643 — 1715);  but,  tired  at  last  of  the  long-con- 
tinued oppression  of  the  kings  and  the  priv- 
il^ed  classes,  the  people,  in  1789,  rose  m  a 
mighty  insurrection,  proclaimed  the  republic  in 
1792,  and  executed  King  Louis  XVI.  in  1793. 
The  republic  was  overtlirown  W  Napoleon  I., 


Louis  le  Debonnaire  was  not  favorable  to  this 
school,  but  its  prosperity  revived  under  Charles 
the  Hald,  when  it  coimted  John  Scotus  Erigena 
among  its  teachers.  After  the  death  of  C  harles 
the  mid,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  departed 
for  ever,  and  theological  seminaries  and  convent 
schools  were  the  oidy  institutions  in  which  an 
education  could  be  obtained.     The  feudal  wars 


who  made  himself  emperor  of  france,  in  1804,  which  followed  entirely  prostrated  all  educational 
and  established  the  greatest  empire  of  modem,  institutions.  In  the  llih  and  12th  centuries, 
times,  subjecting  to  nis  direct  or  indirect  rule  I  the  refonnatory  movements  among  the  clergy 
all  Europe  except  England  and  Russia.  AVith  i  favorably  reacted  upon  education,  and  many  of 
his  final  dethronement,  in  1815,  this  empire  !  the  clerical  schools  r^:aineii  new  luster.  Jraris 
came  to  an  end  ;  and  the  re-instated  Bourbons  ,  became  the  great  center  of  learning,  and  many 
only  ruled  within  the  former  limits  of  the  king-  j  were  the  distinguished  teachers  who  added  to 
dom  of  France.  In  1 848,  a  second  republic  was  i  the  reputation  of  the  l*arisian  schools.  The 
proclaimed,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  I  most  illustrious  among  all  the  French  teachers 
president,  who,  in  1852,  proclaimed  himself  em-  of  this  i)eriod  was  Abelard  (q.  v.).  Besides  the 
peror  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  III.  His  de- 1  episcopal  schools  of  Notre  Dame  and  Genevi^e, 
feat,  in  1870,  by  the  unite<l  German  states  led  to  I  in  Paris,  those  of  Reims  and  Chartres,  and  the 
the  deposition  of  his  dynasty  and  the  proclama- !  convent  school  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  were 
lion  of  the  third  French  republic.  |  especially  famous.  In  1200,  a  royal  decree  which 

Educittioiial  Histnrif. — little  is  known  of  the  ,  exempted  the  teachers  of  Paris,  the  students  and 
state  of  education  among  the  C^lts  of  ancient  '  their  servants,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city, 
Gaul;  but  Csesar  says  of  the  Druids  tliat  they  prepared  the  way  for  a  corporate  organization 
''held  a  great  many  discourses  about  the  stars  of  teachers  and  students,  and,  consequently,  for 
an<l  their  motions,  about  the  extent  of  the  thd  establishment  of  the  Paris  university,  which, 
universe  and  of  various  countries,  about  the  after  animated  controversies  with  the  chancellor 
nature  of  things,  and  the  power  of  the  innnortal  ,  of  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  in  1203,  had 
gods,"  and  "transmitted  their  opinions  and  |  its  independence  i-ecognized  and  permanently 
knowledge  to  the  young."  In  the  flourishing  ^  secured  by  Papal  privileges.  Tlie  reputation 
Greek  colony  at  Marseilles,  a  sc^hool  was  estab-  1  and  influence  of  the  new  university  increased 
lished  long  before  the  time  of  (Jsesar,  which  at-  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  attracted  thousands 
tracted  a  large  nmnl)er  of  pupils,  lender  the  |  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  1233, 
rule  of  the  Romans,  the  cause  of  education  made  i  another  university  was  established  at  I'oulouse, 
considerable  progress.  Lyons,  Narbonne,  Bor-  j  which  received  from  Gregory  IX.  privileges 
deaux,  Toulouse,  Aries,  Besancon,  Treves,  and  j  equal  to  those  of  Paris.  A  third  university  was 
other  centers  of  population,  had  both  public  and  '  founded  at  Montpellier,  where,  probably,  the 
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private  schools,  m  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  were  read.  'Ilie  teachers  of  these  schools 


scholarship  of  the  Arabian  schools  in  the  neigh- 
boring Spain  were  exerting  a  favorable  influence. 


enjoyed  many  privileges,  lliey  drew  their  salaries    In  the  natural  course  of  development,  these  in- 


from  the  imperial  treasury,  and,  before  entering 
upon  their  office,  hml  to  undergo  a  public  com 


stitutions  became  the  only  seats  of  the  higher 
studies,  while  cathedral  and  convent  schools  re- 


petitive examination.  The  sch()iars  were  divided  .  mained  almost  exclusively  training  schools  of 
into  three  classes:  externiy  \\\mg  outside  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  The  controversy 
institution,  conricfores,  boaixlers,  and  alhiien-  of  the  university  of  Paris  with  the  j)owerful 
tarii,  those  supported  in  the  institution  by  pub-  i  orders  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  led 
lie  or  private  stipends.  When,  in  the  course  to  the  organization  of  the  theological  faculty, 
of  the  oth  century,  the  education  and  civilization  ■  which  was  gradually  succeeded  by  the  division 
of  jifigau  Rome  gradually  decayed,  and  finally  i  of  the  entire  univereity  into  four  faculties.  As 
disapjH^ared  Ixifore  the  a^lvance  of  Christianity,  the  example  of  Paris  was  followed  in  most 
Chnstian  schools  sprung  up  in  connection  with  I  countries  of  Europe,  the  establishment  of  distinct 
many  monasteries,  and  Franco  soon  t(X)k  apnnn- !  faculties  marks  a  new  dej>arture  in  the  history 
inent  part  in  the  establishment  of  cathedral,  of  the  European  universities.  (SeeUNrvKBSiTY.) 
collegiate,  and  convent  schools.  Among  the  Another  educational  movement  of  great  impor- 
cathedral  schools,  those  at  Aries,  Bourges,  i  tance  was  begun  in  I'aris  by  the  establishment  of 
Clermont,  TjC  Mans,  Paris,  Poitiers,  and  Vienne,  i  colleges  in  connection  with  the  university.  These 
and  among  the  convent  scthools,  those  of  Luxence.  institutions  were,  at  first,  intended  to  give  to 
and  of  St.  Vaudville,  in  Nonuandy,  were  esjx?-  students  from  the  French  provinces,  and  from 
cially  famous.  During  the  7th  century,  dense  igno-  foreign  countries,  lodging  and  board,  and  some 
ranee  prevaile<l ;  but  Charlemagne  infus*?d  new  of  them  were  founded  even  before  the  establish- 
life  into  the  existing  schools,  and  founded  many  ment  of  the  university.  But  their  character  as 
new  ones.  Through  the  efforts  of  Alcuin,  the  prei)aratory  and  auxiliary  schools  was  only  do- 
court  K-hfX)!  (soW^/ /><//< /////^i),  in  which  the  sons  veloped  in  connection  with  the  universities, 
of  nobles  were  educated,  l)ecaHie  a  nnxi«il  sch<x>l  ;  Among  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  Parisian 
for  all  ecclesiastical  institutions.    Tlie  reign  of  i  colleges,  were  those  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Danish 
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College,  the  College  of  the  Dix-huU,  the  Greek 
College  (1206),  and  the  .Sorbonne  (L253).  Besides 
these  colleges,  which,  however,  were  numerous 
only  in  i'aris,  the  universities  conducted  also 
inde])endent  middle  schools  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  of  lar^  classes  of  tlie  population  for  in- 
struction. Pans,  at  this  time,  had  even  a  system 
of  parochial  or  elementary  schools,  under  the 
Grand  Clianter,  or  master  of  singing.  In  1380, 
the  male  and  female  teachera  of  i?aris  held  a 
general  meeting,  from  the  proceedings  of  which 
it  appears  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  in  Vans 
at  least  41  male,  and  22  female  teachers.  Of  the 
former,  many  liad  the  degree  of  bachelier  or 
maitrtHm-arls,  In  the  course  of  the  14th  and 
loth  centuries,  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation became  quite  general  among  ^e  nobiUty 
and  the  i)opulation  of  the  towns,  llie  number 
of  students  rapidly  increased  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
country.  New  universities  arose  at  Orleans, 
Cahors,  Perpignan,  Angers,  Aix,  Caen,  Poitiers, 
Valence,  Nantes,  Bourges,  and  Bordeaux.  The 
kings  recognized  their  imix)rtance,  conferred 
upon  them  many  favors,  and  by  gradually  with- 
drawing them  from  papal  and  placing  them 
under  royal  jurisdiction,  substantially  changinl 
their  cliaracter.  Strict  confonnity  with  the 
teaching  of  the  church  was  no  longer,  to  the 
same  degree  as  before,  the  highest  aim  kept  in 
view,  and  a  more  exalted  x)osition  was  ac^'ordefl 
to  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  hi^h 
schools  in  lx)th  church  and  state.  Among  the 
grandest  triumplis  of  the  university  was  the 
leading  part  which  it  was  called  ujjon  to  take  in 
the  termination  of  the  ]>a))al  scrhism.  I'he  trans- 
fer of  the  lectures  from  the  hulls  of  the  univer- 
sity to  the  colleges  was  an  innovation  which 
has  not  proved  conducive  to  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation. By  making  tlie  colleges  the  centers  of 
univei-sity  instruction,  instead  of  preparatory 
and  auxiliary  schools,  it  n'tarded  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  seconchiry  and  8ui>erior  instruc- 
tion, which  has  greatly  promoted  the  educational 
development  of  other  Knroi)ean  countries.  The 
ecclesiastical  seminaries  and  convent  schools 
greatly  suffered,  toward  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages,  from  the  <lisonlers  prevailing  in  thechureh; 
but  the  ]>eiit^s  ecoleHy  or  small  Latin  schools, 
which  were  conducteil  by  clen^men  in  all  the 
larger  towns,  attaine<l  a  liigh  degree  of  prosjxT- 
ity.  Under  Tx)uis  XL  (14<il— 1483).  the  sub- 
jet:tion  of  all  the  non-clerical  schools  to  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  state  government 
was  completed.  In  1520,  Francis  I.  Kiunded  the 
Colhh/*.'  de  Fninc'*,  a  school  for  the  study  of  the 
humanities,  which  were  Uk)  mwvh.  nc»gle<'ted  by  the 
univei'sity.  The  ui;w  school  flourished  in  spite  of 
all  oj)ix>8ition,  and  attained  a  very  honorable 
2X)sition  among  the  high  schools  of  France.  The 
university,  on  the  other  hand,  lost,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, its  former  influence  and  prestige,  while  im- 
morality made  alanning  progress  aniong  the 
students,  es|K'('ially  lx?twe«»n  1548  and  1558. 
The  government  t<x)k  occasion,  frem  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  university,  to  curtail  its 
privileges.     The  rector,  instead  of    being  the 


head  of  an  independent  organization,  became  an 
oflicer  of  the  king.  After  the  conversion  of  the 
universities  into  state  institutions  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  government  deemed  it  expedient  to 
extend  their  educational  influence,  and,  to  that 
end,  conferred  upon  them  the  exclusive  pnvil^;e 
of  preparing  students  for  the  academic  decrees 
and  for  the  state  examinations.  The  powerful 
competition  which  existed  between  the  schools 
of  tne  Jesuits  and  the  universities,  was  an  effi- 
cient spur  for  the  latter,  but,  when  Louis  XIV'. 
took  the  Jesuits  mider  his  special  protection, 
their  influence  upon  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  became,  for  a  time,  all-powerfuL 
Another  religious  order,  the  Oratoriaus,  were 
active  and  zealous  in  the  management  of  town 
schools,  while  prunary  education,  in  the  rural 
districts,  appears  to  havo  been,  on  the  whole,  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jesuits  and  Oratoriaus,  a  number 
of  other  religious  orders  devoted  their  chief  or 
even  exclusive  attention  to  teaching  schools  of 
different  giudes ;  and  no  other  country  of  the 
world  showed  itself  so  ])roliiic  in  the  formation 
of  new  congregjitions  of  school  brothers  and 
sc^hool  sisters  as  Fi-ance.  (See  Ro>l\n  Catholic 
CuuRcn.)  The  philosophy  of  1  )escai'tes  emanci- 
I>ated  the  French  high  schools  to  a  considerable 
extent  frem  thonile  of  scholasticism,  which  until 
then  liad  Ikxmi  generally  pre*valent,  and  thrc)U|:li 
the  pftttes  ecoU'H  of  I'ort  Royal,  its  influence 
reacWl  even  the  primary  8(4iools.  'I'he  ])eti(es 
ecolrs  of  Port  Royal  were  not  of  long  duration, 
but  their  school  books  were  continued  in  use  for 
a  long  time.  Rollin,  the  celebratetl  Rector  of 
the  Paris  University,  followed  closely  in  the 
footstejis  of  Port  Royal,  and  France  is  indebted 
to  hirn  for  sevend  imj)ortant  reforms.  The  rigid 
centndization  wluch,  imder  Louis  XIV.,  began 
to  be  established  in  all  deimrtments  of  public 
life,  was  also  applie<l  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions. A  closer  connection  was  established 
among  tlio  colleges,  a  general  course  of  studios 
was  drawn  up,  new  studies  were  intnxiuced.  and 
the  training  of  teachera  was  improved.  Many 
distinguished  eiiucators  found,  however,  in  the 
educational  methods  of  the  French  schools  too 
much  of  a  mechanical  fonualism  ;  and  Rousseau 
violently  attacked  the  i)edagogy  of  his  time  as 
lifeless  and  weak,  jx^rverse  and  mellicient. — The 
influence  of  the  gn.*at  revolution  of  17H9  showed 
itself  first  in  an  attempt  to  iutixxluce  the  piin- 
ciples  of  the  revolution  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  countr}'.  iSeveral  j)lans  were  tried,  but  with- 
out satisfactoiy  results.  Talleyrand,  in  170U 
submitted  an  elalKjmte  and  comprehensive  plan 
of  national  education,  but  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly confined  itself  to  sanctioning  two  prin- 
ciples: (1)  public  instniction  shall  be  estal>- 
lished  common  to  every  citizt^n,  and  gratuitous 
in  respect  to  those  branches  which  are  neoessanr 
to  all,  and  its  establishments  will  be  grad- 
ually arranged  in  acconlauce  with  the  divisions 
of  the  kingdom;  and  (2)  national  holicLiys  will 
be  appointed.  In  1792,  the  ])hilo60pher  Con- 
dorcet  submitted  another  elaborate  plan  to  tho 
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Legislative  Aaaembly,  which,  however,  was  like- 
wise preveuted,  by  the  gravity  of  political  events, 
from  couipletin^  the  reconstruction  of  public 
education.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  the 
Convention  pronounced  the  abolition  of  all  the 
colleges,  and  of  the  faculties,  turning  instruction 
over  to  private  enterprise.  As  the  consequences 
of  this  measure  proved  to  be  very  injurious,  the 
Convention  founded,  in  1794,  the  llcole  Centrale, 
subsequently  named  tlcole  P ohf technique ;  and, 
in  1795,  the  £co/e  Nannale,  which  was  aban- 
donerl  after  three  months,  and  one  hundred  cen- 
tral schools,  a  kind  of  real  gymnasia,  which 
likewise  did  not  prove  a  success.  A  general  nation- 
al school  law  was  likewise  proclaimed  in  1795, 
but  it  never  took  effect.  Heal  progress  in  re- 
construction was  made  by  the  Consulate,  which, 
in  1800,  established  four  large  colleges  called 
prt/trtfieumsj  at  Paris,  V'ersailles,  Fontainebleau, 
and  St.  (jrermain,  to  which  were  afterwanls 
added  one  at  Hnissels,  and  one  at  Compiegne, 
the  latter  for  mechanical  arts  and  navigation. 
A  general  revival  of  education  began  in  1802, 
and  in  1 80.5,  France  again  possessed  30  lyceums 
and  250  communal  coUeges.  At  the  same  time, 
the  government  restricted  the  absolute  freedom 
of  teaching,  and  subjected  the  entire  educational 
system  to  a  strict  supervision.  Tn  1808,  Napo- 
leon abolished  the  old  provincial  institutions, 
and  united  all  the  teaching  forces  of  the  country 
into  one  educational  corporation,  which  he 
called  University,  de  Fninc^.  He  comprised  in 
this  one  organization  all  the  educati(mal  insti- 
tutions, from  the  primary  school  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  chief  i)eculiarity  of  this  organ- 
ization was  that  the  university  alone  ])osses8cd 
the  right  of  teaching,  and  that  in  this  way  every 
body  was  forced  to  receive  its  teaching.  The 
supreme  direction  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Grand  Master,  and  a  (^uncil  of  the  University. 
In  1H15,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  this 
grand  master  and  the  council  of  the  university 
were  abolished,  and  their  ix)wers  were  transferrerl 
to  a  rof/fd  commission  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  commission 
was,  in  1820,  changed  into  a  rot/<d  council  of 
public  instruction,  the  presi<ient  of  which  again 
received,  in  1 822,  the  title  of  ( irand  Master  of 
the  University,  and  in  1824,  that  of  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  I'krclesiastical  Affairs. 
The  Charte  of  18,'{0  promise!  a  new  educational 
law,  as  well  as  a  law  on  freedom  of  instruction  ; 
these  provisions  were,  however,  only  carried  out  in 
jiart.  In  1833,  a  new  law  on  primary  instniction 
appeared,  which  introduced  important  reforms. 
Mr.  (:ruizot,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
addressed,  in  connect  ion  with  this  law,  a  circular 
letter  to  the  primary  teachers,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Kurope.  and 
gained  for  its  author  hosts  of  warm  admirers. 
The  bishops  regjirded  the  existing  school  legis- 
lation, and  e.s})ecially  the  privileges  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
( ^atholic  <  'hur('h,aud  atvordingly  l)egan  a  vigorous 
agitation  for  fn^Kilom  of  instruction.  In  1845, 
the   minister  of  public  instruction,  Salvandy, 


;  consented  to  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
I  Council  of  Studies,  by  appointing,  in  addition 
to  the  life  members  of  winch  it  was  formerly 
composed,  some  members  for  a  term  of  years. 
In  April  1847,  Salvandy  drew  up  this  draft  of  a 
:  new  law  which  substituted  for  the  Council  of  the 
i  University  a  ^Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, which  was  to  contain,  beside  the  members 
of  the  University,  representatives  of  the  state 
government,  of  the  bishops,  of  the  Protestant 
consistories,  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  private 
schools.  Only  a  few  provisions  of  this  law  had 
been  carried  into  practice,  when  the  revolution 
of  1848  interruptal  its  further  execution.  In 
1850,  a  new  law  was  passed  which  substantially 
granted  the  demands  of  the  ( 'atholic  ]>arty  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  suix?rior  council.  This 
body  was  henceforth  to  be  comjioecd  of  arch- 
bishops, bisliops,  l*rotestant  clera:}'meu,  council- 
ors of  state,  and  members  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  all  elected  by  the  free  suffrage  of  their 
colleagut»s.  Under  the  second  empire,  this  mode 
iA  election  was  al)olished  ;  and  the  government 
clainie<l  the  right  of  apiM)intiiig  all  the  members. 
In  making  the  appointments,  the  government 
showetl  itself,  however,  anxious  to  give  no  offense 
to  the  church.  Hy  the  law  of  1854,  sixteen  acad- 
emies were  established,  to  which  one  was  added 
afterwanl.  These  academies  were  sulxiivisious 
of  the  University,  and  comprised  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  district,  faculties,  lyceums,  colleges, 
and  primary  schools.  For  each  academy  a  coun- 
cil was  appointed,  comjx)scd  of  the  inspectors, 
the  deans  of  the  faculties,  a  bishop,  two  clergy- 
men, two  magistrates,  and  two  other  state  officers 
of  the  academic  district,  the  seven  last  being  ap 
pointed  by  the  ministry.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  second  empire,  Jules  Simon,  one  of  the 
most  distin^ished  educational  writers  of  France, 
became  minister  of  ])ublic  instruction.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  new  minister  was  to  make 
primary  instruction  as  general  as  possible,  and 
to  raise  the  French  schools  of  all  grades  to  a 
level  with  the  best  in  any  country  of  the  world. 
By  a  law  of  1873,  the  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  a^min  made  elective.  As  the  majority 
of  the  legislative  assembly  were  favorable  to  the 
demands  of  the  Church,  superior  instruction  was, 
in  1875,  so  related  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Catholic  (Tiurch  to  establish  free  Catholic 
universities.  In  1870,  the  chamber  of  deputies 
passed  a  bill  to  restore  to  the  university  the  sole 
right  of  conferring  degrees,  but  it  was  not  con- 
curred in  by  the  senate. 

Primrtry  Instruction. — The  policy  of  estab- 
lishing public  primary  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  state,  in  which  all  children  might  receive 
instruction,  was  not  incorporated  into  the  legis- 
lation of  France  untQ  after  the  law  of  June  28., 
1 833,  under  the  administration  of  M.  Guizot  as 
'  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  attempts 
made  during  the  revolutionary  period,  and  un- 
'  der  the  empire,  to  provide  a  national  sj'stem  of 
instruction,  had  lasting  results  only  for  secondary 
and  superior  instruction,  but  not  for  primary 
acbools.    One  of  the  great  scholarB  of  that  time, 
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M.  Cuvier,  made  an  extensive  tour   through 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  study  the  etlu- 
cational  systems  of  those  countries ;  and  his  re-  i 
port,  published  in  iHll,  which  specially  com-; 
mended  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland  for 
their  soimd    practical  organization,  excited   a 
lively  interest,  and  led  to  regretful  comparisons, 
but  not  to  any  real  improvement.     M.  (luizot, 
in  a  brief  review  of  the  educational  history  of  I 
France,  commends  the  heads  of  the  educational 
department  under  the  Restoration  for  their  good 
intentions ;  but  of  the  educational  condition  of 
the  country,  from  1814  to  \H'M),  he  can  only  , 
state :  "  It  cannot  be  said  that  elementary  in- 
struction did  not  suffer  from  political  attacks ; 
but  still  it  did  not  completely  perish  in  the  dan- 
gerous   contact."     The    government    of    1830 
proved  itself,  from  its  commencement,  highly 
favorable  to  elementary  instruction.    Tlie  exec- 
utive government  and  the  chambers  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  promotion  of  this  object.    In  j 
183 L,  M.  Cousin,  one  of  the  ablest  scnolars  of  ' 
France,  was  sent  to  Germany  to  study  the  edu- 
cational system  of  that  country;   and,  in  the 
report  published  on  his  return,  he  carefully  dis-  j 
cussed  all  questions  which    the  new  law   on  ; 
primary  education,  then  in  preparation,  was  to 
settle.     M.  Guizot,  who  was  appointed  minister 
of  public  instruction,  in  1832,  was  supported  in 
the  preparation  of  the  new  law,  by  a  number  of 
eminent  men,  among  whom,  besides  M.  Cousin, 
may  be  especially  mentioned  M.  Villemain,  M. 
Thenard,  and  M.  Rendu,  on  account  of  their 
reputation  as  scholars  or  educational  writers. 
Toe  conscientious  care  with  which  the  law  of 
1833  had  been  prepared,  is  now  reco^ized  on 
all  sides,  as  is  also   the  beneficent  uifluence 
which  it  has  exerted  upon  the  progress  of  pri- 
mary education.  In  1826,  there  were  14,009  com- 
munities which  had  no  elementary  schools ;  and, 
in  1832,  there  were  in  Paris  30,000,  among  the 
70,000  children  of  school  age,  who  receival  no 
Instruction.     Four  years  fSter  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  of   1837,  as  many  as  29,613, 
of  35,280  communities  in    the    country,  had 
their  own  scho(;l-houses.     On  the  basis  of  the 
new  law,  the  primary-school  system  was  more 
fully  develoi)ed  by  the  law  of  March  15.,  1850,  \ 
the  organic  decree  of  March  9.,  1852,  and  the 
law  of  Jan.  14.,  1854.    These  laws  supplement 
each  other,  and  contain   the  chief    principles 
which  are  still  in  force.     The  primary  sch(X)ls  of 
each  comnmue  are  under  a  local  bojuxl,  consisting  • 
of  the  mayor,  the  parish  priest,  and  a  few  citizens  j 
elected   bv  the  othcers  of   the  itt'rcm(iis.'<emenL 
This  l)oard  sujHjrintends  both  public  and  private 
primary  sch'X>l3.     It  cannot  api)oint  touchers; 
but,  in  cjusi*  oi  a  vacancy,  it  c^n  decide  whether  a 
lay  teacher  or  a  member  of  a  religious  congi-ega-  ; 
tion  shall  be  apjxiinted.      In   urgent  cases,  the 
mjiyor  ha.s  the  [lower  to  remove  teachers,  but  he 
must  give  imme«.liate  notice  to  the  iHspcdi'ur  pri-  j 
tnainf.  The  insju'ctoi-s  an.^  generally  exix'rieneed 
teachers ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  visit  and  ex- . 
amine  the  schools,  and  to  attend  the  exiunina- 
tions  of  candidates.    They  make  annual  reports 


to  the  inspector  of  the  academy.    The  highest 
school  authorities  in  a  department  are  the  rector 
of  the  academy  and  the  prefect.    ITie  former 
supervises  the  instruction,  has  charge  of  the 
normal  schools  and  of  the  examinations  of  teach- 
ers, and  has  all  this  done  through  his  inspectors, 
of  whom  he  has  one  for  every  dei>artment  in 
the  academic  district.      He   makes  an   aimual 
rejKjrt  <m  the  c^mdition  of  the  primary  schools 
in  his  district,  both  public  and  private,  to  the 
minister  of  education.     The  prefect  lias  charge 
of  the   entire  external   administration   of  the 
schools,     lie  sees  to  the  erection  of  the  school- 
houses,  has  charge  of  the  iinances,  can  ap^joint, 
remove,  or  reprimand  teachers,  and  is  assisted  in 
these  duties  by  the  inspec^tor  of  the  academy  of 
his  department.     Four  itts]>ect€ur8  f/^nerau.r  are 
api)ointed  by  the  supreme  council  of  pubHc  in- 
struction, to  superintend  the  primary  institutions 
of  the  entire  country.     Besides  these,  there  are 
six  iufijyecteurs  gcneraux  for  the  lyt*eums  and 
colleges,  and  eight  for  the  faculties.  Any  French 
citizen,  twenty  years  of  age  or  over,  may  give 
primary  instruction  in  public  or  private  schools, 
provided  he  has  the  necessary  certificate.    The 
salaries  of  the  French  teachers  are  very  small, 
though  they  have  been  raised  seven  times  since 
1833.    ITie  lowest  class  of  teachers,  in  1 833,  re- 
ceived 200  francs;  250  francs,  in  1844;  275,  in 
1847  ;  454,  in  1849  ;  and  600,  in  1867.   Accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  July  19.,  1875,  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  are  re^ilated  as  follows:    Male 
teachers  are  divided  into  four  classes,  acconling 
to  their  term  of  service,  and  the  size  of  the  cities. 
The  first  class  receive  1,200  francs ;  the  second, 
1,100;  the  third,  1,000;   and  the  fourth.  900. 
Female  teachers  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  receive  900,  800,  and  700  francs,  respectively. 
The  course  of  studies  comprises  religion,  read- 
ing, writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  the  elements 
of  French  history,  and  geography.      Teachers 
may  add  to  these  studies  the  elements  of  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  agriculture,  hygiene, 
singing,  and  gymnastics.    Only  in  recent  years 
have  reforms  been  introduanl  in  the  metho<ls  of 
teaching.     As  late  as  1 843,  there  were  stUl  5,484 
primary  schools  pursuing  the  so-called  individual 
metJiod   (inmie    iudiriduel),   each    child    being 
called  to  the  desk,  and  instructed  separately. 
This  method,  as  well  as  the  monitorial  system, 
which  found  many  admirers  in  France,  is  now 
abolished.  The  method  most  generally  employed 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  simultaneous  method, 
by  which  the  ('hildren  are  divided  into   three 
divisions,  all  the  jmpils  of  one  division  i\Kx.*iving 
instruction  at  once.     Those  who  are  not  able  to 
take  i^irt.  in  any  of  the  three  divisions,  are  phuvtl 
under  the  chai*gi?  of  the  Ix^^^t  pupil  in  the  school. 
The  total  numlxT  of  schools,  in  1875,  was  53,350, 
with  3.477,542  pupils,  of  whom  1. 306,300  were 
friH?  scholars.     Of  the  schools,  19.044  wen*  for 
boys,  and  (J.399,  for  girls,  Ix'sides  which  there  wen^ 
1 6,570  mixe<l  schools.     '^I'he  number  of  pupils  in 
the  lay  schools  was  2,340,344,  of  whom  704.(»28 
were  free  scholars.  (.)f  the  convent  schools,  1,970 
were  for  boys,  8,322,  for  girls,  and  1,099  were 
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mixed  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
convent  schools,  was  1,137,198,  of  whom  662,352 
were  free  scholars.  Infant  asylums  and  schools 
were  first  established  in  1808,  but  met  with  little 
success.  In  1827,  they  began  to  increase  and 
flourish,  until,  in  1860,  there  were  3,517,  of 
which,  1,088  were  private.  The  public  asylums 
were  attended  by  344,381  children ;  the  private, 
by  74,380;  in  all.  418,701.  Of  these,  307,550  pay 
no  fees ;  and  2,008  asylums,  private  and  public, 
with  323.460  children,  were  directetl  by  religious 
orders.  The  instruction  given,  consists  of  the 
first  principles  of  religion,  of  reading,  mental 
arithmetic,  and  linear  drawing;  manual  occu- 
pations, and  other  exertriaes  appropriate  to  the 
age  of  the  pupils ;  the  singing  of  hymns,  and 
moral  and  physical  tniining.  The  decree  of 
1864  placed  them  under  the  patronage  of  the 
empress,  and  created,  in  the  imnistry  of  educa- 
tion, a  central  committee  of  patronage,  for  the 
increase  and  superintendence  of  these  schools 
In  every  academy,  there  is  an  inspectress,  paid 
by  the  government,  to  inspect  all  the  public  and 
private  asylums.  Besides,  there  are  two  delegates 
connected  with  the  central  committee,  who  go 
wherever  they  are  called. — As  soon  as  primary 
instruction  had  made  some  pn^ress  in  France, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  open  schools  for  adults, 
in  order  to  complete  the  instruction  of  some, 
and  to  begin  that  of  others.  The  first  school 
for  adults  was  opened  by  M.  Delakaye  in  Paris, 
in  1 820.  An  evening  school  was  opened  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  in  1830.  In  1 833,  M.  Guizot, 
minister  of  public  instruction,  alluded  to  them 
in  an  order  of  the  dei)artment ;  and,  in  1835, 
they  were  fonnally  recognized  and  aided  by  the 
government,  but  were  not  incorporated  into  the 
public-school  sjTstem  of  the  country  until  1867. 
During  the  winter  of  1865 — 6,  there  were  24,686 
courses  for  adults,  in  22,947  communes.  They 
were  attended  by  42,567  women  and  552,939 
men. — The  first  normal  school  in  France  was 
founded  in  1810,  in  Strasboiu^.  Under  Napo- 
leon I.  and  the  Restoration,  they  greatly  flour- 
ished ;  but  soon,  objections  were  raised  against 
them,  and,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of 
1850,  its  authors  considered  normal  schools  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  even  dangerous.  It  was, 
consequently,  proposed  to  abandon  tlie  normal 
schools,  and  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  teachers 
from  a  certain  number  of  pupil-teachers,  who 
^ere  to  receive  th(?ir  training  in  the  best  com- 
mimal  schools.  This  plan,  however,  proved  a 
failure,  and  the  pupil-teacher  schools  were  gnid- 
xiaUy  abandoned,  and  normal  schools  again  came 
into  favor.  Their  number,  in  1875,  was  81,  of 
which  that  of  Nancy  is  considered  the  best. 
Recently,  efforts  have  been  made  to  connect  a 
library  with  every  sc:hool,  jkirticularly  in  the  ' 
country.  I'hc  system  wtus  first  organized  by  a  \ 
decree  of  M.  Koukuid,  in  1862.  The  books,  I 
which  are  of  two  clas3c*s, — (flassics.  reading-books, 
and  arithmetics,  and  books  of  general  reading — 
are  the  property  of  thu  commune,  and  are  placed 
tmder  the  charge  of  the  teachers.  France  (ex- 
clusive of  the  dcimrtment  of  the  Seine),  in  1875, 


had  15,623  libraries  connected  with  schools,  com*' 

I)rising  1,474,637  volumes.  The  number  of  books 
oaned,  in  1873,  was  925,358. 

Secondary  Tns^uction. — Secondary  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  the  lyceums  and  communal 
colleges  (coUeyes  communaux).  llie  lyceums  are 
composed  of  eight  classes,  and  correspond  to  the 
(icnuan  gymnasia.  Classes  8  and  7  compose  the 
elementary  division  ;  6,  5,  and  4,  the  grammar 
division;  and  3,  2,  lb,  and  la,  the  superior 
division,  to  which  is  added,  in  some  lyceums,  a 
mathematical  school.  The  studies  taught  in  the 
elementaiy  division  are  French,  Latin,  Biblical 
histoiy,  gL'ography,  arithmetic,  linear  drawing, 
and  penmanship.  In  the  grammar  division, 
Greek  is  added  to  the  above  studies.  In  the 
superior  division,  the  system  of  bifurcation  has 
been  introduced,  so  that  it  comprises  two  courses, 
— the  literary  and  the  scientific.  The  studies 
of  tlie  literary  course  are  Latin.  Greek,  geome- 
try and  stereometry,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  and  logic.  The  scientific 
course  comprises  anthmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
tri^nometry,  natural  history,  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  and  plane  and  linear  drawing. 
(Jonmion  to  both  are  the  French  langua^, 
history,  geography,  and  German  or  EngliSi, 
Most  of  Sie  lyceums  are  also  boarding-schools. 
The  censeur  is  the  head  of  the  boarding-school. 
Corporal  punishment  is  not  allowed,  and  re- 
proofs are  required  to  be  administered  without 
harshness.  The  communal  colleges  were  estab- 
lished in  1802.  They  are  founded  and  sustained 
by  the  towns,  with  the  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment. Most  of  them  have  a  boarding-school  atr 
tached.  Some  of  them  comprise  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  lyceums ;  others,  the  lowest  and 
middle  classes;  and  still  others,  besides  these,  one 
or  two  of  the  higher  classes.  In  addition  to  thesQ 
public  schools,  there  are  many  private  secondary 
institutions  (etablissenients  libres)^  partly  of  a 
classical,  and  partly  of  a  realistic,  or  scientific, 
character.  Includcxi  in  this  class  of  institutions 
are  the  so  called  />e/i/«  84minaireSy  or  the  ecoles 
secoiidfUres  eccltsiastiques  (ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions), which  are  superintended  and  conducted 
by  the  bishops,  and,  in  many  respects,  resemble 
the  lyceums.  The  number  of  secondary  schools 
of  each  class,  with  the  number  of  students  in 
each,  as  given  by  Brachelli  {Die  tStaatefi  Eu- 
ropas,  1876),  is  as  follows : 

Schools.    Students. 

Lyceums  (1872) 80  36,756 

Communal  coUegcB  (1872).... 244  32,744  / 

Private  institutiong  (1865)..  ...035  74,585 

Total 1,2.VJ        144,085 

A  superior  normal  school  for  the  education 
of  teachers  of  secondary  schools  has  been  estab- 
lislieil  in  Paris.  It  is  cH)mpo8ed  of  two  depart- 
ments, a  literary  and  a  scientific,  each  compris- 
ing a  three  years'  course. 

SujH*rior  Instruction. — France  has.  at  present, 
fi\i^  chisses  of  faculties;  namely,  for  theoU^, 
law.  medicine,  mathematics  and  natural  science 
(facnUes  de  scie7ice8),  and  literature  or  i)hilo- 
sophical,   historical,   and    philological   science 
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(faaiU4  des  letfres).  These  faculties,  which  are 
fitate  institutions,  are  not,  as  in  other  countries, 
united  into  complete  universities,  but  each  is  an 
isolated  and  independent  institution.  Among 
the  schools  of  superior  instruction,  are  also 
counted  the  high  scliools  for  pharmacy,  and  the 
schools  for  medicine  and  pharmacy.  Tne  organi- 
zation of  medical  faculties  was  begun  in  1 794; 
of  law  faculties,  in  1804;  and  the  others,  in 
1808.  ITiere  were,  in  1870,  six  faculties 
of  theology  (Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Aix, 
Kouen,  and  Montauban,  the  5  former  being 
(Catholic,  the   latter   Reformed) ;    12    for    law 

i Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Nancy,  Aix,  Caen, 
)ijon,  (irenoble,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Toulouse,  and 
Douai);  C  for  medicine  (Paris,  Bonleaux,  Lyons, 
Nancy,  Montpellier,  and  lille);  15  for  science 

i Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Nancy,  Caen,  Dijon, 
irenoble,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Toulouse,  Montpel- 
lier, Clermont,  Besangon,  Lille,  and  Marseilles); 
15  for  ieUres  (Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Nancy, 
Aix,  Caen,  Dijon,  Crenoble,  Poitiers,  Rennes, 
Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Douai,  Clermont,  and 
Resanyon);  3  liigner  schools  for  pharmacy  (Parifi, 
Nancy,  and  Montpellier) ;  and  2  higher  sch(K)l8 
for  medicine  and  pharmacy.  Ilic  me<lical  facul- 
ties at  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  lille  are  also  in- 
tended for  phannacy.  Inclusive  of  prejwiratory 
i»chools  for  nuHlicine  and  pharmacj',  and  4  pre- 
paratory schools  for  instruction  in  science,  these 
institutions  for  superior  instruction,  were,  in 
1872,  attended  by  14,572  students;  and  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  professors  and  teachers  was 
421.— ITielaw  of  July  2G.,  1875,  authorized  the 
establishment,  by  private  citizens  or  associations, 
of  free  institutions  for  higher  instruction  (free 
faculties),  which,  if  three  of  them  are  united, 
may  assume  the  name  of  free  universities.  At 
the  l)eginniug  of  187C,  the  bisho^js  of  France 
founded  three  /ree  Catholic  imiversilieSf  at 
Paris,  Angers,  and  Lyons.  —  The  Colle^/e  ile 
FrancPy  which  provides  for  lectures  on  many  of 
the  university  studies,  and  the  Practical  School 
for  Higher  Studies,  which,  in  five  different 
fcections,  pi-cmres  its  students  for  the  higher 
study  of  mathematics' ])hy8ics,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  the  historical  sciences,  and  philology, 
are  also  institutions  of  this  gnide. 

Specldl  and  Professional  Instruction.  —  Tlie 
Polytwhnic  School,  at  Paris,  is  an  institution 
liaving  a  military  oi^ganization,  and  prei)ares  its 
pu|)iLi  for  the  highcT  technical  institutions,  both 
military  and  civil.  'I'he  latter  class  comprises  the 
£cole  ccntraie  dcs  arts  at  viantifactures,  for  the 
education  of  civil  engineers,  ai»d  of  directors  of 
glass-works  and  factories,  the  tlcoJe  des  ponts  vi 
cJiausseeSf  for  the  education  of  road  engineers, 
and  the  Conserratoire  des  arts  ct  metiers,  all 
in  Paris.  The  Polytwhnic  School,  in  1873,  had 
19  professors  and  teache)>j,  20  assistants,  and  420 
pupils.  Roman  ( 'atholic  theology  is  taught  in 
the  diocesan  seminaries,  which  are  established  in 
the  principal  town  of  every  French  diocese.  Tlie 
numerous  religious  orders  for  males  have  gen- 
erally theological  schools  of  their  o^ti  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  novices.  The  Lutheran  Church 


has  a  seminary  at  Paris ;  and,  in  the  same  city, 
there  is  a  Free  llieological  School,  founded  by  the 
Free  Evangelical  Church.   ITie  JScofe  des  vharles, 
at  Paris,  educates  paleographists  and  arc^hivistfi. 
For  technical  instruction,  there  are  1 2  ecoles  pro- 
fession nei/es^  3  ecoies  des  arts  et  metiers,  at  Aix, 
Angers,  and  C^halons  sur  Mame;   schools  for 
watch-makers,  at  (^luses,  in  Upper  Savoy,  and  at 
Besancon,  a  school  for  manufacturers  of  tobacco, 
and  a  higher  commercial  school,  at  Paris,  many 
lower  connnennal  schools,  42  hydrographic  schools 
for  educating  seamen  for  the  mercantile  marine, 
and  many  other  sc^hools  and  courses  of  study. 
Agriculture  is  taught    in    3   high  schools,  at 
(irignon,  near  Versailles,  (Irandjouan.  in  Ijoire- 
Inferieure,  and  Montiwllier.  and  in  43  fennier- 
ecoles,  or  agricultural  sc^hools  of  a  lower  grade ; 
l)e8ides  these,  there   is  a  school  of  forestry  at 
Nancy.     'Ilie  princi^wil  mining  school  is  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Mines,  at  Paris,  besides  which 
there  are  mining  sch(X)lsat  St.fttienneand  Alais. 
For  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  there  are  3  na- 
tional schools  of  fine  arts, —  at  Paris.  Lyons,  and 
Dijon,  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Declamation,  at  l*aris.  and  many  other  institu- 
tions.    Military  instruction  is  immrted  in  the 
Staff-school,  at  Paris,  the  School  of^  Artillery  and 
Military'  Kngineering,  fonnerly  at  Metz,  now  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  SjHicial   Military  School  at 
St.  Cvr,  near  Versailles,  the  schools  of  artillery 
at  Valence  and  Nimes.  the  schcx)l  of  infantr}* 
at  the  Camj)  d'Avor,  the  naval  school  at  Brest, 
the  scrhool  of  military  me<liciiie  and  phannacy  in 
Paris,  the  school  of  cavalry  at  Saumur,  the  Mili- 
tary Pyrotechnic  School,  at  Bourges,  the  Normal 
School  for  (iymnastic«.  at  Vincennes,  the  Prac- 
tical School  of  Maritime  Engineering,  at  CTier- 
lK)urg. — Inhere  are  314  orphan  asylums,  in  which 
1 5,745  oqihans  were  educated.   The  satles  dasi- 
ies,  of  which  there  were  2,950  (2,008  public  and 
882  private),  were  attended  by  307,000  children, 
and  nad  an  annual  budget  of  about  2,000,000 
franca.     Moreover,    073    onrroirs    give   almost 
gratuitously  an  industrial  education  to  1 ,277  boys 
and  18,095  girls. — See  SdiMiD,  Encf/chpadie.art. 
Fraukreich  (by  Dr.  Bilcheler);   Barnard,  Xa- 
tional Edvcation ,\iA.M.\  Tii15ry,  Uistoire de T^du- 
cation  en  France  (I*aris,  1858, 2  vols.);  Jnj?8  Si- 
^oSyL'Hcole  (8tli  alit.,  1874);  Annnaire  deYxn- 
strucUoii  puh/iqnn  (Paris).    Among  the  school 
journals,  the  JRerue  de  rinsti'tiction  pvhliqve  (es- 
tablished in  1842)  is  reganled  as  the  mostimpor 
tant  for  secondary,and  tlie  ]\lan  net  general deh'n- 
sirttctioii  jyrimffirr,  as  the  foremost  for  primary 
iiL^^tniction.     A.  complete  collection  of   all  the 
laws  and  remilations  which  have  been  issued  in 
I'^rance  relative  to  primarj'  instruction  from  1789 
to  1H71  has  lx?en  published  by  (Jreard,  IjO  l^s- 
lation  de  Finstrnctioii primaire  en  France  depuis 
1 789  jiisquct  nos  Jonrs  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1874). 
Tlie  history  of  primary-school  inspection  is  given 
in  BiiorAKD  and  Dkfodon,  Inspection  des  Scales 
prinutires  (Paris,  1874).  A  very  full  account  of 
the  primary  schoools  of  Paris  and  of  the  IMpar- 
tement  de  la  Seine  is  given  in  Gr^ard,  rifisfruc- 
tion  prinudre  a  Paris  en  1875  (Paris,  1876). 
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FRANCISCAN  COLLEGE,  a  Roman 
(Catholic  institution  at  Santa  Barbtmi,  Cal.,  was 
founded  in  1868.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Li  1873—4,  it  had 
15  instructors,  75  students,  and  a  library  of 
2,500  volumes.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Keefe,  0.  S. 
F.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

ERANCKE,  August  Hermann,  a  distin- 
guished German  educator  whose  name  is  insepa- 
rably associated  with  a  cluster  of  orphan  houses 
and  schools  at  Halle,  and  with  the  aevelopment 
of  pieHsm  as  an  eilucational  influence,  was  bom  at 
LUbeck,  March  22.,166H,and  died  June  8.,  1727. 
After  studying,  with  great  success,  theology  and 
the  oriental  languages,  at  the  universities  of  Er- 
furt and  Kiel,  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Spener,  then  court-chaplain  at  Dresden,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  impressions  which  lamely  affect- 
ed the  motives  and  character  of  his  niture  hfe. 
He  began  his  labors  as  an  educator  in  1687,  by 
opening  an  infant  sc*hool  at  Hamburg.  Realizing 
the  importance  and  difficulty  of  teaching  children, 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction,  llio  results 
of  his  experience  he  afterwards  embodied  in  a 
work  which  he  published  under  the  title,  Upon  the 
educvitio/i  of  cliihiren  to  pifty  ami  christian  wis- 
dom. In  1 692,  he  became  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  Halle, 
and  pastor  of  the  (ilaucha  church.     Here  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,  July  8.,   1727,    highly 
respected,  but  removed  from  the  sympathy  of  his 
colleagues  on  account  of  his  religious  views.  His 
orphan  and  charity  schools  originated  in  connec- 
tion with  his  pastorate.    The  poor  of  the  parish 
came  to  the  juirsonage  on  Thursdays  for  bread.  He 
called  them  in,  taught  them  religious  doctrines, 
and  prayed  with  them.    He  formed  the  children 
into  a  class,  and  hung  out  a  poor-box  for  contribu- 
tions.  Finding  seven  florins  in  the  box  one  morn- 
ing, he  decided  to  found  a  i)ermanent  school.   He 
soon  had  to  enlaige  the  school ;  and  circumstances 
led  to  the  further  development  of  his  enterprises, 
■  and  the  organization  of  other  institutions,  until 
there  grew  up  under  his  charge  the  OrphanHouse, 
the  P(^(iaf/of/inm,  the  Burgher  School,  the  Insti- 
tution for  Women,  the  Bookstore  and  Printing 
Office,  the  Apothecary's  Shop  (established  with  a 
legacy  left  by  one  Burgstaller),  the  C.^anstein  Bible 
Iiouse  (the  fruit  of  a  gift  by  the  Baron  von  Can- 
stein  for  the  purpotje  of  printing  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  Bible),  and  the   Mission 
Institute.    At  the  time  of  Francke's  death,  these 
institutions  comprised  the  following  :  The  Pceda- 
goffiuin,  having  82  scholars  and  70  teachers ;  the 
Latin  school  of  the  Orphan  House,  3  inspectors, 
32  teachers,  400  scholars  and  10  servants ;  the  Ger- 
man Burgher  School.  4  inspectors,  98  teachers, 
8  female  teachers,  1728  boys  and  girls;  the  Or- 
phan House,  100  boys,  34  girls,  ten  overseers; 
the  Free  Table,  255  students,  360  poor  scholars ; 
the  household   of  the   Apothecarv's  Shop  and 
Bookseller's   Shop.  53  persons ;   tne  Institution 
for  Women  and  (iirls,  with  1 5  jKjrsfjns  in  the  girls' 
department,  8  in  the  boarding-house  for  young 
women,  and  6  widows.    In  1876,  they  included 
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nine  schools  with  three  boarding-houses  and  an 
orphanage,  and  with  property  valued  at  313,266 
thalers.  Since  their  foundation,  10,000  teachers 
and  more  than  200,000  children  have  been  taught 
in  them.  In  the  orphanage  proper,  more  than 
7000  orphans  have  been  cared  for.  These  in- 
stitutions furnished  the  model  after  which  those 
of  a  similar  character  were  founded  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  They  were  carried  on  after 
Francke's  death  by  his  son,  Gottlieb  August 
Fiancke. 

•  The  governing  ideas,  in  Francke's  work  and 
teaching,  were  trust  in  (iod,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart.     He  built  his 
institutions  upon  trust,  relied  upon  prayer  as  his 
strong  support,  and  regarded  tne  help  and  gifts 
which  he  received  as  direct  bounties  from  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty.     He  regarded  piety  as 
the  chief  thing  needful ;  without  it,  all  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  worldly  culture  were  more  harmful 
than  useful.     He  taught  that,  in  bringing  up 
children,  the  teacher  should  first  look  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart  and  the  removal  of  faults. 
While  paying  due  reganl  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  child's  nature,  he  should  seek  to  banish 
whatever  interferes  with  the  higher  development. 
'ITie    inculcation    of   godliness     was     likewise 
Francke's    predominant    object    in  discipline. 
On  tliis  subject,  he  observed,  (1)  that  system 
must  be  followed  in  discipline,  and    (2)  that 
chastisement  must  be  a<lministered  not  in  anger, 
but  in  love.  The  schools,  in  all  their  departments, 
were  cliaracterizeil  by  the  prevalence  of  religious 
zeal.     Prayer  was  faithfully  observed  in  what 
was  done  outside  the  school  as  well  as  within  it. 
The  Scriptures  and  religion  received  precedence 
in  arranging  the  courses  of  instruction.    With 
all  this,  the  ordinary  studies  had  their  allotted 
place  in  each  school  according  to  its  grade. 
The  course  of  the  higher  Latin  school  included 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Greek  (chiefly   of 
the    New  Testament),  Hebrew,    mathematics, 
history,   geography,   music,    physics,  anatomy, 
oratory,  and  logic.    The  Pceaaffogium  had  at- 
tached to  it  a  botanical  garden,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  philosophical  apparatus,  a  labo- 
ratory, conveniences  for  anatomical  dissections, 
turning-lathes,  and  glass-cutting  machinery.  The 
evidences  of  Christianity,  Ijitin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  French  were  taught  in  it.    The  imtem  of 
classification  in  the  schools  allowed  the  pupils 
to  be  graded  according  to  their  advancement  in 
particular  studies,  so  as  to  occupy  different  ranks 
m  the  several  classes.    The  number  of  regular 
teachers  employed  was  relatively  small ;  because, 
for  the  most  part,  the  teaching  was  done  by  select- 
ed pupils.    The  teachers  lived  with  the  scholars, 
and Prancke  himself  exercised  a  constant  super- 
vision over  all.     Besides  Zinzendorf,  Francke's 
best  known  pupils  were  the  two  Freylinghausens ; 
namely,  John  Anastasius,  Francke's  son-in-law, 
and  his  son,  Gottlieb  Anastasius ;  J.  G.  Enapp ; 
Joachim  I^ange ;  Jacob  Rambach ;  H.  Freyer ;  G. 
Sarganeck;  Johann  Julius  Hecker,  who  founded 
the  famous  Berlin  real  school ;  and  Anton  Bti- 
sching.    Francke  is  regaided  by  some  as  the 
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greatest  practical  educator  that  ever  lived,  and 
even  thotse  wlio  are  opposed  to  the  religious  basis 
of  his  educational  theories  do  not  hesitate  to  hold 
him  up  as  a  model  for  all  time.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  ori)han  and  charity  schools  of  Protestant 
Germany;  and  his  ideas  on  superintendence, 
inspection,  and  examination  exertai  great  influ- 
ence ujwn  the  development  of  the  public-school 
system  in  Germany.  The  flourishing  institutions 
of  the  Moravians  (q.  v.),  whose  founder,  Count 
Zinzendorf,  had  bet.ui  educated  by  Francke,  were 
for  a  long  time  conducted  in  accordance  with 
Francke's  princi])le8.  About  1770,  the  institu- 
tions began  to  decline ;  but  theenti-ance  of  A.  H. 
Niemeyer,  a  greatrgrandson  of  Francke,  into  the 
directory,  ushered  in  a  new  period  of  prosperity, 
which  still  (IB76)  continues.  —  See  Guerioke, 
A,  H.  Francke  (Ilalle,  1827)  ;  Eckstein,  Die 
GhsUiUnng  (ler  Volikssc?iuie  dnrch  den  Francke- 
9chen  Pietismus  (1867).     (See  also  Germany.) 

FBANKLIN  COLLEGE,  at  Franklin,  Ind., 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists.  In  1834, 
a  number  of  Baptist  ministers  and  laymen  met 
at  Indianapolis  to  form  an  education  society. 
Bids  were  advertised  for  a  site  on  which  to 
plant  a  school.  The  institution  was  first  called 
the  Baptist  Manual  Labor  Institute.  About  the 
year  1844,  the  name  was  clianged  to  Franklin 
College,  a  college  charter  was  secured,  and  college 
instruction  begim.  lliis  name  it  has  ever  since 
retained,  although  it  lias  had  one  suspension  of 
five  years,  and  another  of  as  many  months,  'llie 
present  organization  dates  from  1871.  The  col- 
lege has  two  large  brick  edifices,  a  campus  of  12 
acres,  a  dwelling-house,  and  philosophical  and 
chemical  ap])aratus.  the  whole  valued  at  $40,000. 
The  endowment  amounts  to  885,000.  The  libra- 
ries connected  with  the  institution  contaui  about 
3,000  volumes.  It  has  both  a  preparatory  and  a 
collegiate  department,  with  a  classical  and  a 
scientific  course.  Facilities  are  offered  for  in- 
struction in  music  and  painting.  lk>th  sexes 
are  admitted.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  college 
is  8-8  per  year ;  in  the  preparatory  department, 
$23  i)er  year.  In  187:') — 6,  there  were  G  in- 
structors and  99  students,  of  whom  18  were  in 
the  collegiate  department.  The  presidents  have 
been  the  Rev.  G.  C.  C^handler,  I).  1).,  Silas  Bailey, 
D.  I).,  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Stott,  D.  D.,  the 
present  incumbent  (1876). 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE,  at  New  Athens, 
Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  was  chartered  in  1825.  It 
grew  out  of  the  Alma  Academy,  which  had  been 
con(hicte<l  for  some  time  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Kev.  John  Walker,  a  I*n'sl)yterian  minirtter. 
The  collejjje  wiia  early  involve*!  in  the  anti-shiveiy 
controversy,  and.  in  iH40,}xTaine  distinctively  an 
anti-slavijry  iitstitution.  It  comprises  a  pn*mra- 
tory  and  a  coUej^iate  department,  the  latter  having  . 
a  classical  and  a  scientitic  tX)urse.  I{<Kh  sexe^  are 
admitted.  The  library  contains  3,(KH)  volumes. 
In  l87.*5 — t,  there  were  H  instructor  and  148 
students  (27  collegiate  and  121  unclas.sitic'ii).  In 
187.'),  theix*  WL'ix*  31 1>  alnnun.  'l1ie  pivsidents  of 
the  college  have  been  as  follows :  'f  he  lie  v.  Dr.  , 
Wm.  McMillan,  1825—32 ;    the  Rev.  Richard  J 


Campbell,  1832--5;  the  Rev.  Johnson  Welsh, 
183.5—6 ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Smith,  1837—8 ; 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Coon,  pro  tent.,  1838 — 9 ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burnett,  1839 — iO ;  the  Rev.  Edwin 
H.  Xevin,  1840 — 5  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  ^Vlexander 
D.  Clark,  1845— CI ;  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Campbell, 
1867 — 71  ;  and  A.  F.  Ross,  LL.  D.,  the  present 
incumbent  (1876),  appointed  in  1871.  During 
the  civil  war,  there  was  no  regular  president. 

FRANKLIN  AND  MAKSHAT.L  COL- 
LEGE,  at  Lancaster,  IV,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Reformed  (German)  Church.  Tliis  insti- 
tution w^as  founded  in  1853,  by  the  consolidation 
of  two  older  institutions,  —  Franklin  College, 
established  in  1787,  at  I^ancaster,  mainly  through 
the  exertions  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  also 
contributed  liberally  to  its  endowment,  and 
Marshall  ('ollege,  founded  in  1836,  and  trans- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  tliis  union  from  its  former 
location  at  Mercersbuig,  Franklin  Co.  It  has 
an  endowment  fund  of  a  little  over  3100,000. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  1^39  per  annum,  but  most 
of  the  students  receive  tuition  free  on  standing 
scholarships,  llie  curriculum  is  the  ordinaiy 
four  years  classical  course  of  American  colleges. 
There  are  no  optional  courses  of  study,  in  which 
the  student  is  allowed  to  choose  for  himself  what 
he  shall  learn.  ITie  college  receives  no  irregular 
students,  as  they  are  called,  and  has  no  provisional 
or  mixed  classes.  The  college  and  society  libra- 
ries contain  about  11,000  volumes.  C\)nnected 
with  the  college  are  the  Franklin  and  MarehaU 
Academy  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Ilie  academy  is  designed  as 
a  training  school  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare 
for  college,  and  also  to  furnish  a  complete  aca- 
demical course  for  those  who  do  not  propose  to 
take  a  full  collegiate  course  of  study,  liie  full 
course  is  six  years.  The  full  course  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  is  three  years.  Tuition  is  free. 
I'he  library  comprises  from  7,000  to  8,000  vol- 
umes. In  1875 — 6,  there  were  12  instructors 
(college,  7  ;  academy,  2  ;  seminary,  3),  and  135 
students  (college,  67  ;  academy,  36 ;  seminary, 
32).  The  number  of  alumni  of  Marshall  college 
was  182  :  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  CoUege  358  ; 
total  540.  The  liret  president  of  Franlmn  and 
Marshall  ColU?ge  was  the  Rev.  Emmanuel  V. 
Gerhart,  1).  D..  a])r)ointiHl  in  1855.  He  continued 
in  office  till  1 8()6,  when  he  was  sucoeedeil  by  the 
Rev.  John  \V.  Nevin,D.  1).,  LL.  D.,  the  present 
incumbent  (1 87 6). 

FBEDEBICK  COLLEGE,  at  Fre<krick, 
Md.,  was  organized  in  1797.  It  has  a  valuable 
mineralogical  cabinet,  ])hilosopliical  and  chemical 
aiiimi-atus,  and  a  libraiy  of  3,000  volumes.  Thei-o 
ai\i  three  <lei>{irtments :  The  classical  dei>artnieut, , 
including  the  f-iatin  and  (ireek  languages,  also 
the  (iorman.  with  Mated  subjects  :  I'he  math- 
ematical and  higher  KnglLsh  de}>artments ;  and 
the  elementary  dciuiitnient.  The  cx)st  of  tuition 
in  these  departments  is,  resjKictively,  ;?('»0.  §40, 
and  ;?25  ;  hut  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  ;?20 
|xjr  annum  fur  (n'nuan.  G.  C.  Deaver,  A.  M., 
is  (187(»)  the  president. 

FREE  SCHOOLS.    See  Public  ScnooLs. 


FREEDMEN'S  SCHOOLS 

FEIEEDMEITS  SCHOOLS.  A  proclama- 
tion issued  by  President  IJncoln,  Jan.  I.,  1863, 
alxjlished  slavery  in  the  Unite<l  States,  and  tlie 
colored  TK*ople  set  free  by  the  proclamation  Re- 
ceived the  name  of  freedmen.  As  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  population  was  illiterate,  various 
cliarita})le  and  religious  organizations  of  the 
North  liegan  at  once  to  exert  thtMuselvt^s  to  aid 
in  establishing  st^luM^ls  and  employing  temthei'S 
for  them.  On  March  3.,  lf<()0,  an  act  of  Cougixiss 
was  |>jisKed  establisliing  a  special  "  Bureau  of  Itef- 
ugees,  Freedmen,  and  Al)amlone<l  Lands,"  after- 
wanls  known  as  tlie  *'  Fi\H.*dmen's  Hureau. "  It 
remained  in  oiR^ration  until  Dec.  31..  iHfiH.  when 
it8  functions  eeafie<.l,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eilucational  dej-Mirtment,  which  continuis^l  until 
July  I .,  1870.  After  the  oi'ganization  of  the  Bu- 
reau, the  schooln  alivady  existing  were  taken  in 
cliarge  by  it,  an;!  in  some  stiites  were  carrietl  on 
entirely  by  aid  of  its  f  im(i  and  under  its  provisions. 
A  numlx?r  of  benevolent  and  religious  societies 
continued  to  co-oi)erate  with  the  JBureau  in  the 
establishment  of  schools,  and  most  of  tlie  ^Vmer- 
ican  churches  expressly  includeil  the  care  of  the 
freedmen  8  schools  among  the  objects  of  their 
homo  missionary  societies,  or  of  s^iecial  Freed- 
men s  Aid  Societies  or  ( .'ommittees.  A  general 
superintendent,  api)ointed  by  the  commissioner 
of  the  Bureau,  traveled  through  most  of  the 
Southern  states,  and  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment and  supervision  of  their  schools.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  number  of  day  and  night 
schook  from  wliich  regular  reports  were  received 
by  the  Bureau  during  the  years  stated ;  besides 
which  there  were  many  Sunclay-schools,  industrial 
schools,  and  day  and  night  schools,  that  made 
only  occasional  reports  to  the  Bureau. 
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S.  C.  (Method.  Episc.);  Straight  IT niversitjr,  Ne 
Orleans,  1^.  (( Congregational)  ;  Fisk  Universil 


Ybaii 

Day  &  Night 
Schools 

Teachers 

Pupib 

Tt)tal  number 
of  pupils 

1866.... 
1867.... 
1m68.... 
1869.... 
1870. . . . 

975 
1,839 
1,831 
2,118 
2,039 

1,405 
2,087 
2,295 
2,455 
2,563 

90,778 
111,442 
104,.327 
114,  >22 

114,:>16 

150,000 
238,342 
241.819 
250,000 
247,333 

Of  the  schools  reported  in  1 870, 1 ,324  were  sus- 
tained wholly  or  partly  by  freedmen,  who  owned 
.^)D2  school  buildings;  74  sc^hools,  with  8,147 
pupils,  were  high  or  normal  schools.  Of  the 
teachers,  1,251  were  white,  and  1 ,31 2  colored.  The 
whole  numlxir  of  schools,  of  all  kinds,  was  4,239, 
with  9,307  teachers;  of  these,  l,r)62  wei-e Sunday- 
schools,  with  6.007  teachers  and  97,7.')2  pupils, 
and  Cd  industrial  st'hwjls,  with  1,7.*)0  pupils. 
The  whole  amount  expended  for  eilucational 
piiriKDses,  to  Aug.  31.,  1871.  wjis  83,711.264,  the 
greater  iwrtion  of  which  was  for  the  erection 
and  rentmgof  st'hool  buildings.  'ITie  Freedmen 's 
Bureau  also  aidcil  in  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
si«lerable  nuujber  of  fjchools  of  a  higher  gi-ade  for 
the  colore<l  population,  in  some  cases  co-oijemting 
for  this  purjMjse  with  one  of  the  religious  den(mi- 
inations.  Among  tlie  institutions  thu**  found- 
ed, wen^  Flowaitl  rnivei-sity,  AVjishington,  D.  V. 
(unse<itarian) ;  Atlanta  l.'niversity,  Atlanta,  (jJa. 
(unsectarian) ;    Chdlin   University,  Orangeburg, 


ew 
niversity 
(Method.  Epis.),  and  Tentral  Tennessee  ('olli»ge 
(uns4H;tiuaan),both  at  Nasliville.Tenn.:  Way  land 
J^eminary  (Baptist  Theological),  AVasliiugton,  i). 
(\;  and  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  at  Hampton,  Va.  All  these  institu- 
tions still  exist  (1 870). — Since  the  alK>lition  of 
the  Fixicilmen's  Bureau,  efforts  for  maintaining 
and  enlai-ging  these  schools  have  chiefly  been 
maile  by  the  American  churches,  nearly  all  of 
wliich  support  chunrhes  as  well  i\&  schools  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  colored  |K)pulation.  The  inipor- 
tance  of  a  good  education  for  a  |X)jmlat ion  which 
uumlx^rs  several  millions,  and  wliich,  although 
only  just  emei-giMg  frcmi  a  condition  of  absolute 
illiteracy,  has  bit'ii  invested  with  all  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship,  is  now  fully  retx>gnized 
by  all  jtarties  in  the  c<:)untry,  though  there  may 
be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  means  to  reach  this  aim.  (See  (.'olored 
S(  n(K)Ls.)  Xone  of  tlie  American  chiux'hes  has 
carritil  on  operations  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen's 
Bcho()ls  on  so  lai'ge  a  basis,  as  the  Methodist  P^pia- 
copal  (.'hurch.  At  the  anniversjiry  of  the  Freed- 
men's Aid  Society  of  the  M.  K.  Church,  held  in 
Dec.  1875,  it  was  rejwrted  that  the  total  disburse- 
ments of  that  society,  during  the  eight  years  of 
its  operations,  had  Ixjen  61)23,000.  The  receipts 
of  the  last  financial  year  (ending  May  31.,  1875) 
were  880,000.  The  Society  has  aided  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  fourteen  institutions 
of  a  higher  grade  in  the  Southern  states.  It  has 
also  aided  in  the  sup|)ort  of  many  common  schools. 
It  is  claimed  that  fifty  thousand  childivn  have 
been  taught  in  its  day  schools,  and  a  still  larger 
number  in  its  Sunday-schools ;  that  more  than 
a  hundred  ministers,  and  over  a  thousand  teach- 
ers, have  been  instructed  in  the  institutions  it 
luis  establislied  and  sustaine<l,  and  that  upward 
of  forty  thousand  children  have  been  taught  by 
persons  whom  it  has  trained.  Besides  receiving 
this  aid  from  the  several  American  churches,  the 
schools  for  freedmen  have  had  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  Peabody  fun<l.  (See  1'kabody.) 
FREE  WILL  BAPTISTS,  a  section  of 
Baptists,  which  commenced  in  North  America 
in  17H0.  The  name  was  reproachfully  given  bv 
their  calvinistic  brethren  to  Benjamin  Randall 
and  a  few  other  Baptist  ministers  who  gave  spe- 
cial prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  in  the  work  of  salvation.  Bandall  and 
those  who  agn:e<l  with  him  acx^ptcil  the  distinc- 
tive iifime,  and  usetl  it  after  the  seiMiration  from 
their  brethren  Lad  tiiken  place.  At  pi-esent,  they 
are  in  opixjsition  to  the  lliigular  Baptists  chiefly 
on  the  Communion  question,  the  breewill  Bap- 
tists iK'ing  <  )])en  Comnuuiionists.  (See  Bai»tists.) 
A  numbtT  of  churches,  conveniently  located,  miite 
ius  an  tisso<!iation,  and  hold  a  meeting  by  delega- 
tion four  times  a  year,  which  is  called  a  Quarterly 
I  Meeting.  Several  (Quarterly  Met^tings,  similarly 
situate<l,  unite  and  meet  annuaUy;  und  this  as- 
wxriation  is  called  a  Yearly  Meeting.  All  the 
Yearly  Meetings  send  ivpresentativcs  to  the 
(ieneral  Confereucuj  which  meets  once  iu  three 
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years.  They  agree  almost  wholly  in  doctrine  and  Germany,  is  reserved  for  the  article  Modern 
with  the  General  Baptists  in  England.  In  1H41 , !  Langtuiges,  this  article  treating  only  of  what  he- 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  another  Baptist  de- 1  longs  to  the  French  language  exclusively, 
nomination,  the  Free  Communion  Baptists, chiefly  ,  This  language  is  one  of  the  so-called  Romanic 
belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York,  united  |  languages  (q.  v.),  which,  after  the  destruction 
with  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  j  of  tne  Western  Roman  empire,  sprang  from  the 
congregations  in  North  Carolina  left  them,  and  ,  development  of  the  provincial  oialects  of  the 
several  thousands  of  Baptists  in  Kentucky  and  empire,  and  from  the  Latin  colloquial  language 
other  Southern  states,  who  agreed  with  them  [lingun  Ronutna  rustica),  which  continued  to 
on  doctrinal  points,  were  refused  admission  to  '  exist  by  the  side  of  the  refined  language  (sermo 
their  communion  in  consequence  of  the  very  de- 1  urbanus),  and  was  carried  by  the  victorious 
cided  position  wliich  the  church  assumed  against ,  armies  into  south-western  Europe.  In  Gaul,  the 
slave-holding.  More  recently,  negociations  have  Latin  colloquial  language,  in  consequence  of  the 
been  begun  to  bring  about  a  union  with  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  German  tribes. 
Church  of  (lod  (q.v!),as  the  two  churches  are  soon  became  the  only  medium  of  conversation 
essentially  one  in  principle ;  but  from  a  report  between  the  people  of  the  various  tongues ;  and, 
made  to  the  Freewill  Baptist  (General  (^onfer-  j  by  the  close  of  the  7th  century,  displaced  all  the 
ence  in  1874,  it  appears  that  the  Church  of  (iod  other  languages,  except  in  a  small  aistrict  of  the 
is  unwilling  to  give  up  its  present  name.  The  '  north-west,  apart  of  Brittany,  where  a  Celtic  Ian- 
Freewill  mptists  reportetl,  in  1875,  38  yearly  guage,  like  that  of  primitive  Gaul,  maintained  it- 
meetings,  1,399  churches,  1,185  ordained  preach-  .  self.  ITie  name  French  language,  which  is  derive<l 
ers,  and  72,1 28  members.  Of  the  yearly  meet-  from  the  Franks,  a  (jcmiau  tnbe,  who  established 
ings,  one  is  in  British  America,  and  one  in  India;  themselves  in  (laul,  in  the  5th  century,  did  not 
the  others  are  in  the  United  States.  The  Free  |  come  into  general  use.  until  the  language  of  the 
Baptists  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  j  Franks  (which,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
in  full  agnHinient,  though  not  in  organic  union,  co-existed  with  the  Latin  provincial  dialects  in 
with  the  Freewill  baptists :  the  former,  in  1875,  j  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  countiT' 
had  138,  the  latter,  30  churches.  The  Freewill  became  extinct.  The  dialects  which  could  be  dL 
Baptista  have  21  literary  institutions  for  second- '  tinguished  in  the  language  thus  formed  grouped 
ary  or  higher  instruction,  six  of  which  are  col-  themselves  into  two  clashes,  —  the  South  French 
leges;  namely,  Hillsdale  CoUege,  at  Hillsdale,  {romwi  j^rovenpftly  langne  (foe)  and  the  North 
Mich,  (organized  in  1855);  Batej  CoU^e,  at  French  (romau  wallo/if  langue  (Toil  or  do»i  • 
Lewiston,  Me.  (1863)  ;  Ridgeville  College.  Both  developwl  a  literature,  chiefly  poetical ;  but 
Ridgeville,      Ind.     (1867) ;      West      Viiginia  |  grailually  the  South  French,  in  which  the  I-atin 


College,  at  Fleminffton,  W.  Va.  (18G8)  ; 
Stoper  (College,  at  ilarper's  Ferry,  "\\ .  Va. ; 
and  Wolsey  College,  at  Peach  Grove,  Tenn. 
Theological  schools  are  connected  with  Hills- 
dale and  Bates  colleges.  The  Freewill  Baptist 
Education  Society  has  invested  funds  to  the 


element  had  a  more  thorough  predominaoce. 
lost  ground,  and  the  North  I*  rench,  which  was 
more  largely  mixed  with  German  elements,  be- 
came the  language  of  the  entire  country.  In 
the  1 6th  centmy,  Francis  I.  made  it,  in  place  of 
the  Latin,  the  language  of  public  transactions 


amount  of  ^5,000,  the  interest  on  which  is  |  and  thus  elevated  it  to  the  position  of  a  national 
chiefly  devoted  to  sustaining  theological  instruc- ,  language.  The  first  work  in  genuine  French  was 
tion  in  Bates  and  Hillsdale  colleges.  It  makes  published  in  the  14th  century.  Since  the  16th 
liberal  provision  in  aid  of  young  men  preparing  century,  the  development  of  the  lanyiage  made 
for  the  ministry.  ITiis  denomination,  from  the  rapid  progress.  Richelieu  etablished  tlw  acmU- 
beginning  of   tlie  anti-slavery  struggle,  main-    7N/e/ra7<^</tse  for  regulating  all  questions  rdatiye 


tamed  an  unwavering  and  strenuous  opposition 
to  skiveTy,  and  is  still  doing  good  service  for  the 
freedmen,  especially  in  the  Shenandoah  and  Mis 


to  the  national  language ;  and  under  Louis  XIV.. 
it  attained  a  high  sch^astic  authority.  E?en  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  French  language  was  known 


sissippi  valleys.  Among  the  ne\*'spaper8  issued  |  and  spoken  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  native 
by  the  denomination,  are  two  Sabbath-school  ,  country.  It  was  the  court  language  of  England 
papers,  which,  by  alternating  with  each  other,  and  ScoUand,  was  generally  underetood  in  south- 
furnish  a  weekly  ifflue.  Its  Sabbath-school  work  em  Italy  and  by  the  Gennan  nobility,  and  was 
is  pursued  with  much  interest  and  vigor. 
FRBNOH    LANQUAQE.      The    French 


also  the  chief  language  of  the  merchants  in  the 
East.     At    the  peace  of  Nim^uen  (1678).  it 


languages  of  the  civilized  world.  Wherever  a  I  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
knowledge  of  any  other  than  the  native  Ian-  language  in  all  France,  and  in  most  of  the  French 
guage  is  valued,  French  is  sure  to  have  its  claims  colonies,  as  well  as  in  south-western  Switjeriand. 
considered.  Hence,  in  the  schools  of  the  English- ,  and  also  in  Hayti.  In  Belgium,  though  spoken  br 
speaking  world,  it  usually  occupies,  with  the  (ler-  \  only  about  one  half  of  the  entire  popilatioD.  it  is 
man  language,  a  place  in  the  course  of  instruction. '  the  prevailing  Unguage.  It  is  also  spoken  as  4 
Whatever  should  be  said  of  the  study  of  modem  :  native  language  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otf 
foreign  languages  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  |  province  of  Quebec,  and,  other  parts  of  the  Donun 
Umguages  of  great  nations,  like  those  of  France  .  ion  of  Canada;  and  in  a  part  of  Lorraine  which 


/ 
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in  1871,  was  ceded  to  Germany.  It  has,  to  some 
extent,  maintained  itself  in  that  jmrt  of  the 
United  States,  which  formerly  belonged  to  France, 
especially  in  Louisiana  and  Missouri ;  but  there 
it  has  gradually  receded  before  the  advance  of  the 
English  language,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  ex- 
tinct. The  inhabitants  of  the  English  Channel 
islands  speak  mostly  a  Franoo-Norman  dialect ; 
the  upper  classes,  however,  use  pure  French. 
About  twenty  different  dialects  and  patois  of 
the  French  language  are  stiU  distinguished. 
Even  at  present,  no  language  is  probably 
studied  to  so  great  an  extent  by  forei^iers  as 
the  French ;  and,  therefore,  travelers  hnd  the 
knowledge  of  French  more  useful  than  tliat  of 
any  other  modem  language ;  although,  in  this 
respect,  it  is  at  present  far  less  important,  as  com- 
pared ¥rith  the  English  and  German  languages, 
than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  llie  instances 
are  also  now  very  rare  in  wnich  distinguished 
writers  and  scientists,  like  Leibnitz,  Humboldt, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Gibbon,  Beckford,  and  Sir 
William  Jones,  write  their  works  in  the  French 
language,  in  preference  to  their  vernacular,  either 
88  a  matter  of  taste  or  to  insure  to  their  writings 
a  wider  circulation. 

There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  literary  docu- 
ments extant  of  every  period  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, by  which  its  gradual  growth  may  be  traced 
from  its  first  formation  to  the  present  time.    It 
has  been  a  general  opinion  with  philologists, 
especially  classical  scholars,  that  the  origin  of  the 
French,  as  well  as  the  other  Romanic  languages,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  gradual  corruption  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  was  finally  shattered  to  pieces  by 
the  German  conquest ;  and  that,  when  these  frag- 
ments were  used  for  the  building  of  new  lan- 
guages, the  French  withdrew  farthest  from  the 
Utin  source.    More  recently,  the  researches  of 
comnarative  linguistics  have  shown,  in  the  growth 
of  the  French  and  other  Romanic  languages, 
the  woriung  of  the  great  natural  laws  which  reg- 
ulate the  formation  and  development  of  new 
languages ;  and,  in  the  light  of  these  researches, 
much  that  formerly  was  looked  upon  as  a  deteri- 
oration, now  appears  as  a  development  and  an 
improvement.    If  we  see,  for  instance,  that  from 
the  Latin  word  horay  the  new  French  language  ' 
formed  a  long  series  of  words,  as  or,  lors,  clea-lors,  \ 
fthrSf  hrsque,  encore^  ilorenarant  desormaiSy  i 
Aewre,  heuresj  horairey  each  with  a  different  idea ;  ' 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  origin  of  the  French  [ 
language,  there  was  not  only  the  decay  of  the  I^at-  > 
in,  but  the  creative  power  of  new  ideas.     The  i 
abundance  of  simple  words  in  French,  where  the  ' 
English  and  Germans  have  to  use  compounds,  is  | 
generally  conceded  to  be  an  advantage;  as  French,  i 
jx/mmier,  vigne;  English,  appk-ireey  rinetfard.  , 
Among  the  commendable  qualities  of  the  French 
language,  are  generally  enumerated  its  logical  | 
precision,  neatness,  and  perspicuity ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  monotony  of  accentuating  the  , 
final  syllables,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
nasal  sound  make  it  less  euphonious  and  rhyth- ' 
mical  than  other  Romanic  languages.    Its  excel- ' 
lencies,  therefore,  appear  to  greater  advantage  in 


i  prose  than  in  poetry,  and  it  is  also  admirably 
I  suited  for  conversation.  In  common  with  most 
other  Romanic  languages,  it  has  introduced  from 
the  Teutonic  languages  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs 
with  personal  pronouns  in  the  place  of  the  Latin 
inflections ;  as  JV//  aimd  (German,  ich  habe  ge- 
li€bt)y  for  amaviy  I  have  loved;  also  the  use  of  two 
articles,  a  definite  and  an  indefinite,  the  material 
of  both  being  taken  from  the  Latin  (le,  la  fron^ 
illcy  ilia;  U7iy  une  from  un  uSy  una) ;  as  le  pere^  th^ 
father,  la  mh'e,  the  mother ;  un  pere.j  a  father  ^ 
une  merey  a  mother;  for  (Latin) /?«/«•,  father; 
mater y  mother  ((German,  der  Vatery  die  Mutter  ,• 
ein  VateTyCine  Mutter).  Like  its  Romanic  sisters, 
it  appears  leas  inflected  than  any  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, by  the  entire  loss  of  case-endings  in  nouns, 
as  du  perCy  the  father's  (German,  des  Voters; 
LAtixky  patris). 

The  French  language  is  studied  in  most  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  schools  of  English-speaking 
nations,  besides  being  taught  by  a  host  of  private 
teachers.    In  a  large  number  of  schools,  it  is  still 
the  only  modern  language  studied;   in  many 
others,  in  which  provision  is  also  made  for  Ger- 
man and  other  modern  languages,  special  promi- 
nence is  assigned  to  French.     Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  female  colleges,  seminaries,  and  acad- 
emies, both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States ; 
and  in  these  institutions  particular  stress  is  usu- 
ally laid,  in  the  prosix'ctup,  on  the  opportunity  af- 
forded to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French. 
The  German  language  is,  however,  competing 
with  the  French,  and  now  frequently  holds  a 
place  by  the  siile  of  it  in  many  institutions  in 
which  formerly,  during  many  generations,  the 
latter  was  exclusively  pursued.  As  the  secondary 
and  higher  institutions  of  both  England  and  the 
United  States  are  not  regulated  by  a  central 
government,  but  are  more  or  less  independent  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  courses  of  instruction, 
the  study  of  French  is  not  pursued,  in  any  large 
class  of  institutions,  according  to  a  uniform  plan  ; 
but  its  regulation  has  been,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
influenced  by  habit  and  fashion.    As  French  is 
pre-eminently  looked  upon  as  the  language  of 
a  refined  people,   and   is  the   favorite  foreign 
language  of  the  upix.^  classes  in  most  civilized 
countries,  principals  of  schools  are  induced,  more 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  foreign  language,  to 
embody  it  in  the  com  S3  of  studies  merely  as  a 
means  of  commenling  their  schools  to  favor  and 
patronage.  In  such  s.'hools.  the  time  and  attention 
given  to  this  study  are  generally  insufficient  to  se- 
cure any  progress  of  in\\K>i  tance,  and,  consequently 
are,  in  great  part,  wasted.     Where  the  studv  of 
French  is  dictated  by  propt  r  motives,  the  mistake  is 
frequently  made  in  providing  for  it  a  course  of  only 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  sometimes  with  only  one 
recitation  a  week ;  and  in  discontinuing  it  in  the 
higher  classes.    The  aim  in  all  these  institutions, 
without  doubt,  should  be  to  impart,  besides  the 
correct  foreign  pronunciation,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  language,  with  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  Englisli,  and  to  furnish  the  key  for 
the  understanding  of  its  truly  magnificent  liter- 
ature.    It  is  desirable  to  use  the  French,  as  far 
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years.    They  agree  almost  wholly  in  doctrine  '  and  (ienuany,  is  reserved  for  the  article  Modern 


with  the  (general  Baptists  in  England.  In  1841, 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  another  Baptist  de- 
nomination, the  Free  Communion  Baptists,  chiefly 


l^tnguufjes,  this  article  treating  only  of  what  be- 
longs to  the  French  language  exclusively. 

i'his  language  is  one  of  the  so-called  Romanic 


belonging  to  the  state  of  New  \ork.  united  |  languages  (q.  v.).  which,  after  the  destruction 
with  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  j  of  the  vVestem  Roman  empire,  sprang  from  the 
congregations  in  North  (.^arolina  left  them,  and  development  of  the  provmcial  dialects  of  the 
several  thousands  of  Baptists  in  Kentucky  and  empire,  and  from  the  I^tin  colloquial  language 
other  Southern  states,  w^lio  agreed  with  them  !  (Unr/uft  Romaua  rusfica)^  which  continu^  to 
on  doc^trinal  ]X)ints,  were  refused  admission  to  j  exist  by  the  side  of  the  refined  language  (servio 
their  communion  in  consequence  of  the  very  de- •  wbanns),  and  was  carried  by  the  victorious 
cided  jKisition  which  the  cimrch  assumed  against  j  armies  intosouth-w^cstern  Europe.  In  (iaul,  the 
slave-holding.  More  recently,  negociations  liave  Latin  colloquial  language,  in  consequence  of  the 
been  begun  to  bring  about  a  union  with  the  |  conquest  of  the  countiy  by  the  (jrcnnan  tribes. 
Church  of  (iod  (q.v.j.as  the  two  churches  are  ■  soon  became  the  only  medium  of  conversation 
essentially  one  in  principle ;  but  from  a  reix)rt  j  between  the  people  of  the  various  tongut^ ;  and. 
made  to  the  Freewill  Baptist  (General  Confer-  by  the  close  of  the  7th  century,  displaced  all  the 
ence  in  1874,  it  api)ears  that  the  Church  of  (rod  I  other  languages,  except  in  a  small  district  of  tlie 
is  unwilling  to  give  up  its  present  name.  'Hie  |  north-west.  a\mri  of  l^rittany,  where  a  Celtic  Ian- 
Freewill  r5a,ptist8  reporte(^l,  in  1875,  38  yearly  guage,  like  that  of  primitive  Caul,  maintained  it- 
meetings,  1,31)1)  chunmea.  1,185  ordainerl  preach-  |  self.  The  name  French  language,  which  is  derive<l 
ers,  and  72,1 28  members.  Of  the  yearly  meet-  from  the  Fnuiks,  a  Cerman  trilw,  who  established 
ings,  one  is  in  British  America,  find  one  in  India;  i  themselves  in  (^aid,  in  the  r)th  century,  tlid  not 
the  others  are  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  Free  cx)me  into  general  use,  until  the  language  of  the 
Baptists  of  New  Brunswick  an<l  Nova  Scotia  are  ,  Franks  (which,  for  a  considenible  length  of  time, 
in  full  agreement,  though  not  in  organic  union,  coexisted  with  the  lAtin  provincial  dialects  in 
with  the  Freewill  l^aTitists  ;  the  former,  in  1875,    the  northeni  and  eastem  pirts  of  the  country 


had  138,  the  latter,  30  churches.  The  Freewill 
Baptists  have  21  literary*  institutions  for  second- 
ary or  higher  instruction,  six  of  which  are  col- 
leges; namely,  Hillsdale  College,  at  Hillsdale, 
Mich,  (organized  in  1855);  Bat«;;  College,  at 
Lewiston,  Me.  (1863) ;  Ridgeville  College. 
Ridgeville,  Ind.  (1867) ;  West  Virginia 
College,  at  Flemington,  W.  Va.  (18G8)  ; 
Storer  College,   at   Harper's  Ferry,  "NV.  Va 


liecanie  extinct.  The  dialects  which  could  be  dL*- 
tinguished  in  the  language  thus  fonned  grouped 
themselves  into  two  classt«,  —  the  South  French 
[roimtn  prareft^^aty  hinffne  iVoc)  and  the  North 
French  (ronuin  wnUon,  Untfjue  (foil  or  ffotn). 
Both  develoiKHi  a  literature,  chiefly  i)oetical ;  but 
gradually  tin?  South  French,  in  which  the  Latin 
element  had  a  more  thorough  prerlominance, 
lost  ground,  and  the  North  trench,  which  was 


and  Wolsey  College,  at  Peach  Grove,  Tenn.  j  more  largely  mixed  with  German  elements,  be- 
Theological  schools  are  connecte<l  with  Hills-  came  the  language  of  the  entire  country.  In 
dale  and  Bates  colics.  1'he  FnH»will  Baptist  the  1  Gth  centuiy,  Francis  I.  made  it,  in  place  of 
Education  Sotdety  has  invested  funds  to  the  the  Ijitin,  the  language  of  public  tmnsactions. 
amount  of  J&45,000,  the  interest  on  which  is  ■  and  thus  elevatcnl  it  to  the  position  of  a  national 
chiefly  devoted  to  sustaining  theological  instruc-  language.  '^I'he  first  work  in  genuine  P'rench  was 
tiou  in  Bates  and  Hillsdale  colleges.  It  makes  ,  published  in  the  14th  century.  Since  the  16th 
liberal  provision  in  aid  of  young  men  prei)aring  ;  century,  the  development  of  the  language  made 
for  the  ministry,  lliis  denomination,  from  the  rapid  progress.  Richelieu  etablislied  the  acade- 
beginning  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  main- .  ?/i/V./rr///5v/wje  for  regidatiug  all  questions  relative 
tained  an  unwavering  and  strenuous  opi>o8ition    to  the  national  language  ;  and  under  Louis  XIV., 


to  slavery,  and  is  still  doing  good  service  for  the 
freedmen,  especially  in  the  Shenandoah  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys.  Among  the  newspajxjrs  issued 
by  the  denomination,  are   two  Sabbath-school 


it  attained  a  high  scholastic  authority.  Even  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  French  language  was  known 
and  spoken  far  beyond  the  bounclaries  of  its  native 
country.     It  was  the  court  language  of  England 


papers,  which,  by  alternating  with  eac^h  other,  and  Scotland,  was  generally  understood  in  south- 
furnish  a  weekly  issue.  Its  Sabbath-school  work  em  Italy  and  by  the  (ierman  nobility,  and  was 
is  pursued  with  much  interest  and  vigor.  i  also  the  chief  language  of  the  mercliants  in  the 

FBEXCH  LANGUAGE.  The  French  '  F^t.  At  the  iK'ace  of  Nimi^eu  (1678),  it 
language  is  universally  recognized  as  standing,  was,  for  the  first  time,  used  as  the  language  of 
with  the  EndLsh  and  <iennan,  at  the  heml  of  the  EuroiKian  diplomacy;  and  this  jxjsition  it  has 
languages  of  the  civilized  world.  Wherever  a  '  maintained  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  national 
knowleilge  of  any  other  tlian  the  native  Ian-  language  in  all  France,  and  in  most  of  the  French 
guage  is  valued,  1"  rench  is  sure  to  have  its  claims  colomes.  as  well  as  in  south-westeni  Switzerland. 
considenMl.  Hence,  in  the  B(;hools  of  the  English- 1  and  also  in  Hayti.  In  Belgium,  though  spoken  bv 
speaking  worid.it  usually  occupies,  with  the  (!er- '  only  about  one  half  of  the  entire  jMjpulation.  it  is 
man  language,  a  place  in  the  course  of  instruction.  I  the  prevailing  languiige.  It  is  also  sjx>ken  as  a 
Whatever  should  l>e  said  of  the  study  of  modern  I  native  language  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
foreign  languages  in  general,  and  esixK^ially  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and,  other  parts  of  the  Domin- 
languages  of  great  nations,  hke  those  of  France  ]  ion  of  Canada;  and  in  a  part  of  Lorraine  which, 
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in  1871,  was  ceded  to  Germany.  It  has,  to  some  |  prose  than  in  poetry,  and  it  is  also  admirably 
extent,  maintained  itself  in  that  part  of  the  i  suited  for  converHation.  In  common  with  most 
Unitetl  States,  which  formerly  belonged  to  France, :  other  Romanic  languages,  it  has  introduced  from 
especially  in  fxjuLsiana  and  Missouri ;  but  there  |  the  Teutonic  languages  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs 
it  has  gradually  receded  before  the  advance  of  the  with  jxjraonal  pronouns  in  the  place  of  the  Latin 
English  language,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  ex-  inflections;  osfdi  uime  (German,  ich  hahe  ge- 
tinct.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  English  Chaimel  '  liebt),  ioTa7navi,l  have  loved;  also  the  use  of  two 
islands  speak  mostly  a  Franco-Norman  dialect ;  i  articles,  a  definite  and  an  indefinite,  tlie  material 
the  upper  classes,  however,  use  pure  French. .  of  both  being  taken  from  the  Latin  (le,  la  frou^ 
About  twenty  different  dialects  and  patois  of  i  iile,  ilUt;  ww,  une.  from  unus,  una);  as  /ejperctlie 
the  French  language  are  still  distinguished.  |  father,  la  mere,  the  mother ;  vu  pere,  a  father ; 
Even    at    present,    no    language    is    prolmbly    une  viere,  a  mother;  for  (Latin) />(//;«',  father; 


studied  to  so  great  an  extent  by  foreigners  as 
the  French  ;  and,  therefore,  travelers  And  the 
knowledge  of  French  more  useful  than  tliat  of 
any  other  modem  language ;  although,  in  tliis 
respect,  it  is  at  present  far  less  important,  as  com- 
paretl  with  the  English  and  (lerman  languages, 
than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  instances 
are  also  now  very  rare  in  which  distinguished 
writers  and  scientists,  like  lieibnitz,  Humlwldt, 
Frederick  the  (ireat.  Gibbon,  Ifeckford,  and  Sir 
William  Jones,  write  their  works  in  the  French 
language,  in  preference  to  their  vernacular,  either 
as  a  matter  of  taste  or  to  insure  to  their  writings 


nutter,  mother  (German,  der  Vater,  die  Mailer ; 
ein  Vater,eine  Midler).  Tike  its  Romanic  sisters, 
it  api)ears  less  inflected  than  any  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, by  the  entire  loss  of  case-endings  in  nouns, 
as  dn  pi^re,  the  father's  (German,  des  Vatei's; 
Latin,  ;><//rw). 

The  French  language  is  studied  in  most  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  schools  of  English-speaking 
nations,  besides  l)eing  taught  by  a  host  of  private 
teachers.  In  a  large  number  of  schools,  it  is  still 
the  only  modern  language  studied;  in  many 
others,  in  which  provision  is  also  made  for  Ger- 
man and  other  moileni  languages,  special  promi- 


a  wider  circulation.  I  nence  is  assigned  to  French.     Esix.*cially  is  this 

There  is  a  sufli(^ient  number  of  literary  docu-  I  the  case  in  female  colleges,  seminaries,  and  acad- 
ments  extant  of  eveiy  jxiriod  of  the  French  Ian-  j  emies,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States ; 
giwge,  by  which  its  gi-adual  growth  may  be  traced  and  in  these  institutions  }>articular  stress  is  usu- 
trom  its  first  formtition  to  the  present  tinje.  It  .  ally  laid,  in  the  prosiK*ctu.«,  on  the  oi)ix)rtunity  af- 
has  been  a  general  opinion  with  philologists,  i  forded  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowknlge  of  French. 
esiHJcially  classical  scholars,  that  the  origin  of  the  Hie  (Jerman  language  is,  however,  comiK-ting 
French,  as  well  as  the  othfT  Romanic  languages,  is  I  with  the  French,  and  now  frequently  holds  a 
to  be  found  in  the  gra<lual  (H)rruption  of  the  Latin  place  by  the  si'le  of  it  in  many  iiLstitutions  in 
language,  which  was  fimdly  shattered  to  pieces  by  which  formerly,  during  many  generations,  the 
the  Gennan  concpiest ;  and  that,  when  these  frag-  latter  was  exclusively  pursued.  As  the  secondary 
ments  were  used  for  the  building  of  new  Ian-  i  and  higher  institutions  of  both  England  and  the 
guages,  the  F'rench  withdrew  farthest  from  the  ,  United  States  are  not  regulated  by  a  central 
I^atin  source.  More  recently,  the  researches  of  j  government,  but  are  more  or  less  independent  iu 
comparative  linguistics  have  shown,  in  the  growth  the  arrangement  of  their  courses  of  in.struction, 
of  the  French  and  other  Ik>manic  languages,  |  the  study  of  French  Ls  not  pursued,  in  any  large 
the  working  of  the  groat  natural  laws  which  reg-    class  of  institutionf-*,  according  to  a  uniform  plan  ; 


ulate  the  formation  and  development  of  new 
languages ;  and,  in  the  light  of  these  researches. 


but  its  regulation  has  been,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
influenced  by  habit  and  fashion.     As  French  is 


much  that  formerly  was  looked  upon  as  a  deteri-  i  pre-eminently  l(X)ked  uj)on  as  the  language  of 
oration,  now  appears  as  a  development  and  an  |  a  refined  jjeople,  and  is  the  favorite  foreign 
improvement,  if  we  see.  for  instance?,  that  from  language  of  the  upjxT  cl&M?es  in  most  civilized 
the  liiitin  word  hora.  the  new  French  language  !  countries,  princ  iptils  of  schools  arc  induced,  more 
formed  a  long  series  of  wonls,  as  or,  lors,  des-lrrrs,  I  than  iu  the  case  of  any  other  foreign  langmige,  to 
alr/ra,  lorsque,  encorp,  druuhittrnnf,  desor 7na ui, ,  emhoi]y  it  in  the  couisl*  of  studies  merely  as  a 
heure,  henreSy  Itnrairf^vKiAx  with  a  different  idea ;  \  means  of  commending  their  schools  to  favor  and 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  origin  of  the  French  patronage.  In  such  schools,  the  time  and  attention 
language,  there  wius  not  only  the  decay  of  the  I^t-  given  to  this  study  are  generally  insufficient  to  se- 
in,but  the  creative  ]><)wer  of  new  ideas,  llie  1  cureanyprogn*ssof  iinpoitance,and,const^quently 
abundantre  of  simple  w.)rds  in  French,  where  the  1  are,  in  great  \^Q.xX,  wasted.  Where  the  studv  of 
English  and  (lernitins  have  to  use  compounds,  is  ;  French  is  dictated  by  proper  motives,  the  mistake  is 
generally  conceded  to  ])e  an  advantage;  as  French,  frequently  ma<le  in  providing  for  it  a  course  of  only 
pommier.  ri;/u<f;  English,  apple-tree,  rinpifard.  j  one,  two,  or  three  years,  sometimes  with  only  one 
Among  the  commen«lable  qualities  of  the  French  recitation  a  week ;  and  in  discontinuing  it  in  the 
languagt\  an?  generally  enumerated  its  logical  higher  classes.  The  aim  in  all  these  institutions, 
precision,  neatness,  and  perspicuity  ;  while,  on  the  i  without  doubt,  should  be  to  impart,  besides  the 
otlier  hand,  the  monotony  of  acwntuating  the  correct  foreign  pronunciation,  a  knowledge  of  the 
final  syllables,  and  the  fre<pK*nt  occurrence  of  the  principles  of  the  language,  with  a  constant  refer- 
nasal  souu<l  make  it  less  euphonious  and  rhyth-  I  ence  to  the  English,  and  to  furnish  the  key  for 
mic.^l  than  other  Romanic  languages.  Its  excel-  the  understandiiijg  of  its  truly  magnificent  liter- 
lencies,  therefore,  appear  to  greater  advantage  in  '  ature.     It  is  desirable  to  use  the  French,  as  far 
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as  possible,  in  the  recitations,  in  order  to  famili- 
arize the  ear  of  the  student  with  the  spoken 
language,  and  also  to  afford  him  some  practice  in 


deprive  Fenelon's  Telemaque  and  Voltaire's 
Charles  XII  of  the  deserved  popularity  which 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed.    In  selecting  modem 


speaking  it.  The  ability  to  speak  the  French  writers,  teachers  should  exercise  the  greatest  care 
language,  however,  cannot  be  acquired  in  school  '  to  avoid  all  works  the  contents  of  vmich  are  ob- 
except  within  very  narrow  limits.  To  discontinue  jectionable.  In  general,  the  reading  of  foreign 
the  study  after  a  fair  knowledge  of  grammar  and  |  authors  who  in  a  marked  manner  reflect  the 
reading  has  been  acquired,  is  a  serious  educational  national  peculiarities  of  their  country,  is  to 
error.  \Vhere  the  study  is  introduced,  it  should  be  !  be  preferred ;  but  whenever  there  is  reason 
continued  without  interruption  until  the  com-  to  apprehend  that  the  impressions  thus  made 
pletion  of  the  school  course.  When  it  is  intended  '  upon  the  pui)il"s  mind  may  weaken  his  patri- 
to  teacli  pupila  to  speak  French  fluently,  a  course  j  otic  sentiments,  there  will  be  need  of  the  ex- 
of  instruction  of  at  least  four  years  should  be  '  eroise  of  caution.  —  'ITiere  is,  generally,  too  little 
provided,  with  daily  exercise,  and  constant  inter-  time  in  English  and  American  institutions  for 
course  with  a  French  teacher.  The  French,  in  the  study  of  French  literature.  In  most  cases, 
this  respect,  does  not  differ  from  any  otlier  mod-  the  time  devoted  to  it  may  be  more  profitably 
em  langage.     (See  Modkrn  L-vncjuaoes.)  S]x»nt  in  improving  the  pupil's  technical  knowl- 

Instructiou  in  French,  as  in  every  other  foreign    edge    of   the  language.    Of    course,  advanced 
language,  begins  with  the  acquisition  of  a  correct    pupils  sliould  become  acquainted  with  the  most 

J)ronunciation.  Next  to  English,  French  is  the  celebrated  authors  as  well  as  a  nidimentary  out- 
east  phonetic  of  all  languages ;  and,  there-  line  of  the  literary  history  of  France  ;  but  most 
fore,  a  large  number  of  rules  must  be  learne<l  of  this  can  best  bt'  leamtHl  as  an  introduction  to 
before  the  pupil  is  able  to  pronounce  ordinary  the  reading  of  the  standard  writers.  Good  French 
wortls.  It  is  miportant  tliat  this  pronunciation  |  reading -books,  with  literary  introductions  to  the 
should  be  learned,  partly  at  least,  by  means  of  an  I  different  authors,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  e»- 
jmitation  of  the  tejicher's pronunciation.  Memoriz-  neciidly  in  advanceil  classes,  with  great  arlvantage. 
ing  lessons,  before  the  correct  pronunciation  has  .  The  reading  of  selections  which  would  make  the 
been  acquired  is  positively  injurious.  The  French  |  pupil  acfjuainted  with  the  jieculiar  style  and  ex- 
grammar  offers  but  few  ])eculiarities  and  difficul-  :  collencies  of  Comeille,  Kacine,  Moliere,  Ik)ileau, 
ties.    The  absence  of  case-endings  and  of  many  |  Fenelon,  etc.  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  of  Vol- 


other  inflections,  and  the  paucity  of  simple  tenses 
and  of  changes  in  the  radical  i)art  of  irregular 
verbs,  facilitate  the  reading  of  a  P  rench  author  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  instruction.  The  chief  peculiar- 
ities, such  as  the  interrogative  and  negative  form 


tairc,  Rousrfi'au,  ^lontestiuieu,  Florian,&c.,of  the 
jjliiloso})hical  century ;  of  C'hateaul>riand,  Be- 
ranger,  Laniartine,  V.  Hugo,  (i.  Sand,  Guizot, 
'Jliiers,  Michelet,  &c.,  of  modem  times,  is  prefer- 
able to  the  exclusive  reading  of  om^  or  two  entire 


of  sentences,  ought  to  be  frequently  practiced,    works  of  French  literature. — When  colloquial  ex 


Attention  should  be  called  to  the  relationship 
which  the  Ijatin  and  the  Norman  elements  of 
the  English  language  bear  to  both  English  and 
French.  Simple  exercises  in  etymology  majrgreat- 
ly  facilitate  the  early  acquisition  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  words,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  reail  easy 
writers  without  a  too  frequent  use  ot  the  dic- 
tionary. If  French  is  studied  by  pupils  who  i)03- 
sess  some  knowle<lge  of  I  Jitin,  this  knowledge  can 
be  used  to  great  advantage  in  etymological  ill iis- 


ercises  constitute  the  cliief  part  of  French  instruc- 
tion, and  to  acquire  fluency  of  speech  is  the  chief 
aim,  care  shoiUd  be  exercised  that  the  command 
of  the  language  thus  obtained  may  give  to  the 
pupil  something  more  than  a  collection  of  trivial 
phrases  and  unmeaning  expressions  of  politeness. 
Eminent  educators  have  often  called  attention 
to  the  dangerous  influence  which  a  knowledge, 
so  excliLsively  formal  and  without  substance,  may 
exercise'  u]x>n  the  ])U])irs  mind. 


tration,  and  in  giving  a  clear  view  of  the  jx^culiar  '  llie  first  gmnniiar  of  the  French  language  was 
character  of  the  Romanic  langmiges.  The  under-  written  by  an  English  author.  Palsgrave  (Les- 
standing  of  French  authors  can  lie  made  quite  '  chrrcissntirNt  (feht/(ni*/ftf'/rfrftroi/se,\joud.XbSi)i 
easy  for  most  pupils,  who  soon  find  that  the  m^w  edit,  by  iJenin.  Paris.  lH5!i).  It  was  followed 
majority  of  the  wonls  liave  equivalents  from  the  by  another  grannnar  likewise  for  English  }H.»rsons, 
same  roots  in  their  own  langujige.  The  reading  ,  by  (iiles  <hi  (Jucz  (likewise  e<lite(l  by  Cienin). 
should,  therefore,  be  rapid  and  not  too  much  inter-  The  first  grammar  publi.^hed  in  Fmnce,  by  Jac- 
rupted  by  grammatical  or  literary  remarks.  The  i  (lUes  l)ulK)is  (St/lrii  in  linguam  ihilUc(tm  isoffoge, 
aim.  at  first,  should  be  to  make  the  language  I  Paris,  If).*}!), was  written  in  the  Latin  language, 
familiar  to  the  pupil ;  as  he  advances,  it  will  Ikj  '  (treat  progress  was  visible  in  the  works  of 
easy,  without  any  sacrifice  of  time,  to  call  at-  ■  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens  (q.  v.).  Among  the 
tention  to  the  rhetorical  excellencies  of  the  '  later  grammars  publislieil  by  French  scholars  the 
French  classics.  ( lassie  prose  should  precede  mcjst  liighly  valued  are  those  by  the  Port- Royal 
poetry,  and  should  be  rearl  to  a  much  laiger  ex-  |  writers,  j^mcelot  and  Arnauld  (KJGO),  de  Wailly 
tent.  The  gR'at  prosi*  writers  of  the  ITth  and  (17.^4),  (iirault-l>uvivier  (IHll),  lAudais  (1836), 
18th  centuries  have  some  claims  to  the  privilege  '  Rcscherelle.  Noel  and  Clmiwal,  Poiteviu,l?onifaoe, 
of  being  read  fii-st ;  at  all  events,  they  should  not  Ix'tcllier  and  lju*ousse.  Among  the  graumiat- 
be  neglected.  French  literature  is  exceedingly  rich  icid  works  on  the  French  languiige  written  by 
in  works  suited,  in  every  resi)ect.  for  beginnei-s;  foreigners,  the  works  by  Matzner,  {St/iita.r  der 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  modern  writei-s  should  i  ncv/ranziisischfn  Sprachej  2  vols.  Rerlin,  1843 — 
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1845,  and  Framffsische  Grammatik,  Berlin,!  856) 
are  especially  esteemed  by  French  scholars. — 'ITie 
first  noteworthy  dictionary  of  the  French  language 
was  published  by  Robert  Stephens  {Dictionnaire 
franpaiS'laHn,  1539).  It  went  through  many 
editions,  and  received  additions  from  several 
authors,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  Jean 
Nicot  (1573).  The  dictionary  by  Richelet  (Ge- 
neva, 1 680)  embraced  etymology  within  its  scope, 
and  gave  quotations  from  French  authors.  The 
Dictionnaire    universel  by   Antoine  Fureti^ro 

Sigue,  1690)  was  a  kind  of  general  encyclopse- 
A  revision  of  this  work,  made  by  the  Jesuits, 
became  celebrated  under  the  name  Dictionnaire 
de  Tr4voux  (1704),  but  was  declared  by  the 
French  Academy  a  plagiarism.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Dictionnaire  de  VAcademie  Fran^aise 
appeared  in  1698,  and  was  at  once  accepted  by 
the  country  as  the  standard  lexical  authority. 
The  6th  edition  appeared  in  1835;  supplements  to 
this  edition  were  published  by  Raymond  (1836), 
Landais  (1837),  IJarre,  1842,  and  others;  a  7th  edi- 
tion, to  be  completed  in  2  vols.,  was  in  progress  in 
1876.  It  is  edited  by  Patin,  with  whom  de  Sacy, 
Sandcau,  C.  Doucet,  and  Mignet  are  associated. 
On  the  basis  of  the  dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  numerous  smaller  works  have  been 
constructed,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  those 
by  Boiste  (1801),  Landais,  Bescherelle  (2  vols., 
1851),  Poitevin  (1854),  Dochez  (1860),  Laroasso 

il865).  'i'he  new  work  by  Littre  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
863—73)  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  diction- 
aries of  the  French  language.  A  historical  dic- 
tionary of  the  French  language,  on  a  grand  scale, 
has  been  begun  by  the  t  rench  Academy,  The 
first  volume,  published  in  1858,  contains  only  the 
articles  from  A  to  Abu. —  Dictionaries  merely 
etymological  have  been  published  by  Manage, 
Borel,  du  Fresne,  Pongens,  Roquefort  (1829), 
Noel  and  Carpentier  1831),  Charrasin  (1842), 
Mazure  (1863),  Scheler  (1862].— The  best  works 
on  the  history  of  the  French  language  are  those 
by  Wey  (Histoire  des  revolutions  du  langmje 
en  France.  Paris,  1848),  Genin  (Des  variations 
du  langage  frangais  depuis  le  Vlme  sieclcj  Paris, 
1845),  and  littre  {Histoire  de  la  hmguefrangaise 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1863). —  The  standard  works  on 
French  synonyms  are  those  by  Girard  (173(*)), 
Beauzee  (1769),  Roubaud  (1785),  and  Guizot 
(1809—22).  —  Complete  histories  of  French 
literature  have  been  published  by  Xisard  (4  vols. 
1846 — 61),  Demogeot  (3  vols.,  lH57),  and  Geruzez 
(2  vols.,  1h52).  —  in  connection  with  tlie  other 
Romanic  languages,  the  French  has  been,  gram- 
matically and  lexically,  treated  in  the  standard 
works  of  Diez  on  these  languages.  ( GrarmtuUik 
der  romanischen  Sprachen,  3  vols.,  1836 — 42, 
4th  edit.,  1876  ;  and  Etf/moloffisches  Wlirterhuch 
der  roman.  Sprachen,  1853,  3d  edit.  1869,  EngL 
trans,  by  Donkin,  1864). 

FRIENDS,  Society  of,  commonly  called 
Quakers,  a  religious  denomination  which  was 
organized  in  England,  in  the  17th  century,  by 
George  Fox.  lie  bt*gan  his  religious  reform  in 
1647,  and  only  a  few  years  later,  in  1655,  the 
first  of  his  followers  came  to  America.    In  1827, 


a  schism  took  place  in  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  afterwards  extended  to  most  of 
the  other  yearly  meetings  in  America.  Both 
parties  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  the  denomina- 
tional title  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
One  division  is  known  as  Orthodox,  a  title 
which  they  claim  as  being  nearest  the  original 
Friends  in  their  reli^ous  views ;  and  the  other 
division  is  called  Ilicksite.  from  Elias  Hicks,  a 
leading  member  of  that  branch ;  but  these  disdain 
that  title,  and  call  themselves  only  Friends,  ao- 
knowled^ng  no  man  as  their  leader.  The  fol- 
lowers ot  Hicks  do  not  insist  on  uniformity  of 
behef  in  some  of  the  tenets  which  the  Orthodox  re- 
^;ard  as  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, but  desire  that  every  one  should  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind.  They  are,  in  particular, 
charged  by  the  Orthodox  Friends  with  holding 
Socinian  views  in  rt^n.1  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  Satisfaction.  ITie  Friends  recog- 
nize only  a  ministry  of  Divine  appointment, 
and  regard  it  as  unchristian  to  take  an  oath  or 
to  go  to  war.  As  they  do  not  have  clergymen, 
thev  can  allow  no  system  of  theological  training, 
and  are,  therefore,  entirely  inithout  theological 
schools.  ITie  Orthodox  Friends  have  twelve 
yearly  meetings,  the  oldest  of  which,  that  of 
London,  is  regarde<l  by  the  others  with  resixictful 
affection  as  the  mother  of  yearly  meetings.  The 
number  of  membc^rs  in  England  and  Ireland  is 
about  17,000.  There  are  settlements  of  Friends 
in  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Madagascar,  and 
in  several  parts  of  Australasia,  all  of  which  make 
annual  reports  to  the  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
acknowledge  subordination  to  it.  The  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  is  about  60,000 ;  in 
the  entire  world,  85,000.  The  other  ]mrty  (the 
Ilicksites)  have  six  yearly  meetings  with  about 
35,000  members.  The  Orthodox  Friends  have, 
in,  the  United  States,  four  colle^;  namely, 
Haverford  Coll^;e,  in  Pennsylvania  (organized 
in  1830);  Earlham  Coll^,  at  Richmond,  Ind. 
(1859],  Whittier  College,  at  Salem,  Iowa  (1868), 
and  Fenn  College,  at  Odcaloosa,  Iowa.  They  also 
have  largo  bofoding- schools,  the  most  noted  of 
which  are  those  of  West  Town,  Pa.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  New 
Garden,  X.  C,  In  England  and  Ireland,  there 
are  also  several  educational  institutions  of  merit 
under  the  care  of  the  society.  Considering 
the  small  nmnber  of  Frientls  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
society  are  unequaled  by  any  religious  com- 
munity.  The  Flounders  College,  at  A  ck worth 
near  Pontyfract,  is  the  only  college  belonging 
to  the  Friends.  It  was  founded  in  1784,  has 
an  endowment  of  £40,000,  and  is  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  young  men  for  teachers 
in  the  Friends'  educational  establishments,  or 
in  their  families.  Ackworth  School,  also  at  Ack- 
worth,  is  the  chief  public  school  of  the  society, 
and  has  an  endowment  of  £37,000.  All  the 
pupils  (about  180  boys  and  120  girls)  are  board- 
ers. Besides  Ackworth,  the  Friends  possess 
public  schools  at  Croydon  (endowment  £30,000), 
Sidcot  (£15,000),  Wigton  (£12,000),  Rawden, 
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near  lieeds  (£5 ,000),  Penketh.  near  AVarrinjjton 
(£4,000),  Sibford  (£10,000),  Ayton,  near  Dar- 
lington (£14,000),  Newton,  Waterfortl ;  Mountr 
mellick  (£9,000),  lifiburu  (£11.000),  Brookfield 
(£8,000).  First-day  schools  (Sunday -8(rhools)  are 
conducted  in  all  the  yearly  meetings  with  zeal 
and  efficiency,  and  North  (.'arolina  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  establishment  of  a  nonnal  first-day 
school.  The  other  branch  (the  Hicksites)  have, 
in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  l^al- 
timore.  and  Richmond,  Ind.,  extensive  and  well- 
conducted  schools,  adapted  to  a  liigh  standard 
of  useful  and  practical  education.  There  are  also 
numerous  schools  of  varied  character  through- 
out the  yearly  meetings.  8warthmore  College, 
near  Philadelphia,  was  organized  in  1869,  and  is 
intended  for  tiiree  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
FBOEBEL,  Friedrich,  a  celebrated  German 
educator,  and  the  inventor  of  the  kindergarten 
system  of  school  instruction,  was  bom  in  Ober- 
weissbach,  Thuringia,  April  21.,  1782,  and  died 
in  Marientlial,  June  21.,  1852.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  but  had  few  opi)or- 
tuniti(^s  for  education,  leaving  home  at  the  ejirly 
age  of  Ivi,  to  become  a  foresters  apprentice.  As 
such  he  learned  the  elements  of  geometry  antl 
surveying,  and  acquin»d  the  mt^ans  to  preparo 
himself  for  the  university  of  Jena ;  but  his  funtls 
being  exliausted.  he  was  comiK^lled  to  shift  for 
himself  in  various  stations,  until,  in  1H03,  ho 
was  employed  as  a  ttw^her  in  a  model  sch(X)l  in 
Frankfort  on  the  Main.  To  m-quaint  himself 
with  the  details  of  i^estalozzi's  refonns  in  e<luca- 
tion,  he  IxH^ame  his  associate  in  the  school  at 
Yverdun,  Switzerland,  from  1807  to  IHIO.  He 
then  continued  his  studies  at  the  universities  of 
Gottingen  and  Rerlin;  but,  in  IHI.'^,  he  took  jmrt 
as  a  volunteer  in  LUtzow  s  celebrated  campaign 
against  Naj)oleon  I.  In  the  same  year  he  wjis  a])- 
pointed  assistant  insjiector  of  the  mineralogicid 
museum  in  Ik'rlin ;  but  he  resigncil  that  l>osi- 
tion  in  IHUJ  to  found  in  (jrriesheim,  Thn- 
rinma,  a  school,  which  he  soon  after  transferred 
to  Keilhau,  near  Rudolstadt.  His  system  of 
education,  as  practiced  here  for  fifteen  years,  wjw 
based  on  the  principle  of  cultivating  the  self- 
activity  of  the  pupil,  by  connwting  manual 
labor  with  every  study.  Not  fully  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  th(»  results  of  his  experiments,  he  left 
his  school  to  the  guidance  of  three  devoted  and 
excellent  assistants,  —  Middendorf,  Harop,  and 
Laugethal.  and  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  more  suppoit  in  his  reformatory 
plans.  He  foun<led  a  school  first  in  Willisau,  in 
1832,  an<l  afterwards  another  in  Burgdorf,  in 
1835,  which  he  agjiin  left  to  Ixj  carried  on  by 
Middrndurf  and  I^mgetlial,  and  returned  to  (ier- 
many  in  onler  to  realize  his  plan  of  kindergarten 
schools.  He  had  become  entirely  convinced 
that  no  th()i*ough  educational  reform  could  \ic 
eflFected,  without  changing  the  methods  of  the 
earliest  instruction.  The  jK>wers  of  the  infant's 
mind,  before  they  Ix^x^me  stunted  by  neglect. 
he  held,  must  ha  harmoniously  developetl,  in  an  in- 
stitution s]XH?ially  adapted  to  prepare  these  yoimg 
minds  for  the  ordinary  processes  of  school  instruc- 


tion. In  this  institution,  teachers  were  also  to  be 
trainetl  for  the  si>ecial  work  of  infant  education. . 
Such  a  st^hool  he  calle«l  a  Kinderf^artftn,  that  is,, 
a  gai-den  for  children,  partly  l)ecau8e  it  was  to  be 
located  in  a  hall  within  a  garden,  and,  iiartly,  be- 
cause the  children  were  to  be  treated  like  plants, 
being  carefully  tended,  and  aided  in  the  natural 
development  of  their  powere.  His  first  attempt 
at  a  practical  realization  of  this  scheme,  was  made 
in  Blankenburg,  Thuringia.  in  1840;  the  second, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  I  >uchc8S  of  Meiuingen. 
in  liebenthal,  in  1849,  in  the  latter  of  which 
places  he  began  the  training  of  young  women  to 
be  kindergarten  teachers.  Other  kindeigartens 
were  opened  in  several  of  the  CJerman  cities- 
Dresden,  Hamburg,  etc.,  previous  to  Froebel's 
death,  in  1852.  Before  his  death,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  the  establishment  of  state 
or  public  kindergartens  forbidden  by  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  Von  Raumer,  who  supposed  their 
founder  to  be  Karl  F'roebel,  his  nephew,  who  was 
cliarged  with  being  a  democratic  agitator  and  so- 
cialist. Like  all  self-educated  persons,  Fniebel  was 
deficient  in  logical  clearness,  especially  in  writ- 
ing, when  a  flood  of  ideas  over^'nelmed  him :  as 
a  practi(yil  teacher,  he  was  wonderfully  impress- 
ive and  clear.  Awkward  in  apt)earai)ce.  indif- 
ferent to  the  conventionalities  of  life,  and  always 
filled  with  one  interest,  one  range  of  ideas  and 
efforts,  he,  nevertheless,  exerted  on  all  genuuie 
educators  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  irre- 
si)ective  of  creed,  station  in  life,  or  party,  an 
almost  magical  influence.  Although  a  devout 
Christian  and  religionist,  he  was  entirely  un- 
sectarian;  although  a  revolutionary  thinker  in 
most  respec^ts.  he  kept  free  from  all  attempts  at 
practical  revolution  ;  although  a  cosmopolitan 
and  lover  of  mankind,  he  was  an  ardent  national 
(iennan;  and  although  in  theory  he  was  m<^ist 
uncritical,  in  speech  incoherent  and  harrlly  in- 
telligible, his  system  of  methods  for  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  is  eminently  practical,  syste- 
matic, and  effective.  The  most  complete  biog- 
raphy of  Fn)ebel  is  that  written  by  A.  B.  Haxsch- 
MAXN  (Fiisc*nach,  1H74) ;  sliorter  ones  are  found 
in  WicMAKi)  Lam^k's  complete  edition  of  Froe- 
Iwl's  jKMhigogical  works  (3  vols..  Berlin,  18G2),in 
DiESTEKWK(j"s  Rheinische  liUUler  (1800),  in  th^ 
journal  Krziahtmtj  der  Gegenwart  (1874. sq.)  by 
the  Baroness  MAREXnoi.r/-Bi:Ei/)w,  and  in  Aro. 
KffiiiLKR's  Pnixia  des  Kindet'garU^ns  (3  vols.. 
Weimar).  An  excellent  biographical  sketch  has 
also  been  written  by  Matilda  H.  Kriege  (New 
York,  1h7(>).     (See  Kindergarten.) 

FUBMAN  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Greenville, 
S.  C\,  founded  in  1H50.  is  under  Baptist  control. 
It  has  ample  buildings  beautifully  hx^ted  on  a 
tract  of  land,  of  some  fortv  at^res.  Its  endow- 
ment  was  almost  wholly  lost  by  the  war.  The 
remnant  sjwired  has  reqently  been  augmented  by 
an  addition  of  3200.000  in  lK>nds  bearing  7  ^xt 
cent  interest.  1  lereafter  tuition  will  l>e  free  for 
10  yeare.  Hie  university  has  an  educational 
fund  of  about  310,000,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  aid  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry.    It  comprises  eight  schools;  namely. 
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Roman  literature ;  Greek  laDguage  and  litera- 1 
tore ;  mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy ; 
natural  philosophy;  chemistry  and  natural 
history;  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  evidences  of 
rhristianity;  metaphysics;  and  English  litera- 
ture. Students  are  allowed  entire  freedom  in 
the  selection  of  the  schools  which  they  desire  to 
attend.  ITie  full  course  for  a  degree  of  A.  U. 
extends  through  four  years.  The  preparatory 
department  was  discontinued  in  1869,  and  h^ 
bean  succeeded  by  the  Greenville  High  SchooL 


The  theological  department  was  abandoned  some 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  univei^ty,  in 
order  to  make  it  the  germ  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Institution,  which  holds  its  ses- 
sions at  (ireenville,  and  has  5  professors.  The 
uiiivei-sity,  in  1874 — 5,  had  5  professors,  54  stu- 
dents, and  79  alumnL  The  Rev.  James  C.  Fur- 
man.  D.  D.,  has  been  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
institution  since  its  opening. 

FUBNITUBE,    SCHOOL.      See    School 
Furniture. 


GAIiESVILLE  TJinVEBSITY,  at  Gales- 
viUe,  Wis.,  chartered  in  1859,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghurch.  lioth 
sexes  are  admitted.  It  is  supporteti  by  tuition 
fees  and  an  endowment  of  ^15,000.  It  has  a 
library  of  over  4,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  app)aratus  for  the  illustration  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  chemistry,  and  astronomy.  It 
has  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  dejwirtment 
with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  and  a  ci>urse 
in  moilem  languaj^es  and  in  music.  The  cost  of 
tuition  in  the  prepanitory  dej)artment  is  ^21  per 
year,  and,  in  the  collegiate  department,  627.  In 
1874 — 5,  there  were  7  instructors;  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  as  follows:  in  the  collegiate 
dejiartment,  29;  in  the  preparatory,  9G;  in  music, 
28;  total,  deducting  n^petitions,  l.'jr>.  The  Hon. 
George  Gale,  LL.  I).,  was  the  president  of  the 
university  from  1859  to  1H()4,  when  the  Rev. 
Harrison  Gilliland,  D.I).,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876),  was  elected. 

GALL,  Frajiz  Joseph,  a  ( rcnnan  physician 
and  the  founder  of  phrenology,  was  bom  at 
Tiefenbronn,  in  Baden,  March  9.,  1758,  and 
died  at  Montrouge,  near  Paris,  Aug.  22.,  1828. 
The  first  impulse  to  his  phrenological  inves- 
tigations was  given  by  the  observation  made  by 
him,  when  a  boy,  that  all  pupils  who  excelle<l 
in  committing  nieces  to  memory  liad  prominent 
eyes.  Gradually  proceeding  in  his  observations, 
he  thought  he  perceived  in  the  human  heail 
external  marks  of  other  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties;  and,  after  twenty  years  of  uninterrupt- 
ed study,  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered 
about  twenty  organs  of  different  faculties.  In 
1796,  he  began  to  lecture  on  his  peculiar  theory 
in  Vienna ;  but,  in  1802,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment interdicted  his  lectures  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  dangerous  to  religion.  1  his  charge, 
which  has  since  been  often  repeated,  against  the 
phrenologists,  was  stoutly  denied  by  ( Jail,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  contended  that  training  in 
early  youth  could  overcome  a  vicious  disjKJsi- 
tion,  and  that,  then^fore,  a  knowleilge  of  phre- 
nology, which  revealed  better  than  any  other 
means  of  oljservation,  the  good  and  bad  disposi- 
tions of  men,  was  of  great  importance  to  every 
educator.  Gall  had  many  followei"s,  the  most 
noted  of  whom  was  Si)urzheim,  the  author  of 
A  Vieio  of  the  Elenie.ninrif  Principles  of  Etln- 
cation  (Edin,  1821),  and  other  im|x)rtant  works. 


OALLAUDET,  Thomas  Hopkins,  a  noted 
teacher  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, Dec.  10.,  1787,  and  died  in  Hartford, 
Ot,  Sep.  9.,  1851.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1805,  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Andover,  in  1811,  and  was  licensed  to  pivach  in 
1814  ;  but,  becoming  interested  in  the  instruction 
of  deaf-umtes,  he  turned  his  attention  almost 
entirely  to  thiit  subject.  Soon  after,  he  was 
apiK)inted  superintendent  of  an  institution 
founded  for  tlie  purpose  at  Hartford,  and  in 
1815,  visite<l  Kui-oiHi  in  its  behalf.  Finding 
that  the  actromplishment  of  his  pur^xjse  to  enter 
the  Ix)n(lon  Asylum  as  a  pupil  would  be  de- 
layed, and  a  similar  puii)ose  for  the  institution 
at  E<linburgh  entirely  thwarted,  he  sought  an 
introtluction  to  the  abbe  Sicaixl,  then  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  invited  by  him  to  visit  Paris, 
where  every  facility  was  afforded  him  to  study 
the  system  of  deaf-nmte  instruction  there  in 
vogue.  In  July  1816,  he  returned  to  this  country 
with  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  one  of  the  ablest 
pupils  and  assistants  of  the  abbe  Sicard,  and 
founded,  with  a  class  of  seven  pupils,  the  Amer- 
ic^an  Asylum  at  Hartford — the  hrst  institution 
of  the  kind  in  this  country.  After  thirteen 
years*  superintendence,  he  resigned,  in  1830,  his 

ixjsition  as  principal,  on  account  of  failing  health. 
^Tom  that  time  till  his  death,  in  1851,  he  gave 
his  attention  liberally  to  all  educational  and 
benevolent  pursuits,  speaking  and  writing  more 
particularly  on  female  e<lucation,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  His  most  important  works 
are.  Child  a  Book  on  the  Souly  Mother's  Primer, 
Defining  Dictimiarf/,  Praciicul  SpelUng-Book, 
TJie  Erery-Duif  Cliristinn,  Letters  of  a  FctUier^ 
and  Public  iSchoolSy  Public  Blessings. — See 
IJarnard,  American  TeacJiers  and  Educators  ; 
and  Tribute  to  GaWwdet  (Hartford,  1852) ;  H. 
Humphrey,  Life  of  T,  H.  Gallindet;  North 
xhneriam  Review  for  October,  1858. 

GAMES  are  formal  methods  of  sport  or 
diversion,  which  constitute,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner and  degree,  the  peculiar  life  of  childhood. 
l*lay  may  be  reganiea  as  a  part  of  that  sjwn- 
taneous  exercise  of  the  booily  organs  of  an 
animal,  wliich  promotes  its  growth  and  adapts 
it  to  its  surroundings ;  and  gam^,  as  convention- 
ally established  mixies  of  play,  lliose  games 
may  be  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  nat- 
ural wants  of  those  who  engage  in  them  ;  but  it 
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"wOl  bo  found  that  the  more  nearly  they  agree 
with  these  natural  wants,  the  more  generally 
they  have  prevailed  in  every  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  llius  modem  research  has 
shown  tliat  the  best  ^mes,  both  of  children  and 
of  adults,  were  practiced,  with  certain  variations 
occasioned  by  differences  of  climate,  soil,  and 
national  character,  thousands  of  years  ago. 
With  the  progress  of  civilization,  these  games 
undergo  certain  modifications  so  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  age ;  and  thus,  like  language,  become  the 
characteristics  or  exponents  of  special  degrees 
and  kinds  of  national  culture.  Children's  games 
are,  in  part,  imitations  of  those  of  adults ;  and, 
intleed,  sometimes,  in  an  imaginative  w^,  of  the 
serious  occupations  of  the  latter,  liius  the 
child  "plays  school"  with  other  children  as 
scholars,  or  assumes  the  functions  of  the  head  of 
the  household,  or  of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
mechanic,  etc.,  this  disposition  resulting  from  the 
activity  of  the  conceptive  faculty  ^leculiar  to 
children.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  educator 
should  not  meddle  with  the  plays  and  games  of 
children,  at  least  not  in  a  positive  manner ;  be- 
cause to  be  really  interesting  they  should  be 
spontaneous.  This  principle  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  play  in  general,  as  far  as  it  is 
not  prejudicial  to  mental  or  physical  health,  or 
unsuited  to  the  age  of  those  engaged  in  it ;  but 
parents,  and  other  educators,  can  exert  veiy 
p\iat  influence  over  their  children  or  pupils  by 
joining  in  their  games ;  and,  in  this  way,  they 
may  regulate  the  games  themselves,  and  thus 
make  them  an  instrument  of  training  and  in- 
struction. The  principle  which  sliould  limit  all 
interference  is  obvious:  the  self -activity  of  the 
child's  powers  should  be  fostered  and  directed,  so 
that  amusement  may  be  not  only  the  means  of 
stimulating  their  growth,  but  also  a  result  of 
that  growth.  In  what  way  this  may  be  done, 
from  the  earliest  childhood,  by  means  of  plays 
and  games,  such  as  have  been  employed  for  ages, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Froebel,  and  by  thosj 
who  have  practiced  his  method  in  the  household 
or  the  kindergarten.  The  latter,  however,  ap- 
proaches perfection  chiefly  through  ^the  surj>ris- 
mg  ability  of  the  children,  when  stimulated  by 
that  method,  to  invent  an  endless  variety  of 
beautiful  plays  and  games  for  themselves, — an 
ability  which  not  oidy  interests  and  amuses 
them  as  children,  but  preiwres  them  for  many 
spheres  of  usefiU  activity  in  after  life.  KxjxTi- 
ments  to  adapt  Froebel  s  means  of  occupation, 
and  his  games,  to  pupils  from  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year  upwani,  are  now  beuig  marie  in  a 
number  of  schools  in  (Germany  and  the  United 
States,  lliese  comprise  a  great  variety  of  Imll 
games,  gardening  occuj>ations,  light  gymnastics, 
and  movement  games;  as  well  as  those  of  a  more 
mental  character,  such  as  charades,  puzzles,  and 
rebuses  ;  and  also  construction  games  by  means 
of  geometrical  mUds,  cutting,  weaving,  folding, 
and  twining,  with  ]>aixT,  leather,  etc.  The  peculiar 
cliarni  connectefl  with  these  amusing  otTUjwitions 
must  tend  to  keep  chikbvn  from  r<jugh,boisteix)US, 
and  dangerous  sports,  and  will  also  obviate  the 


need  of  purchasing  costly  and  elaborate  toys,  in 
which  children  take  but  a  transient  interest  More 
particularly  will  it  dissuade  from  supplying 
children  with  contrivances  for  such  games  of 
chance  as  tend  to  foster  the  spirit  of  gain  and 
gambling.  Children  should  be  led  to  make  their 
own  toys,  and  to  contrive  their  own  games  and 
plays  as  much  as  possible. 

ilie  importance  of  games  in  the  education  of 
children  was  recognized  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
'llie  former  propc^ed  that  the  children,  assembled 
in  the  temples,  should  be  trained,  under  female 
direction,  to  imitate  actual  life  in  their  plays, 
and  thus  to  develop  a  taste  or  inclination  for 
])articular  vocations.  Aristotle  praised  games  as 
the  means  of  exercise,  and  as  preventing  or 
counteracting  idleness;  but  he  b^ed  them  too 
exclusively  on  the  principle  of  recreation.  Quin- 
tilian  also  recognized  the  developing  power  of 
certain  games.  In  the  middle  ages,  only  the 
knights  api^ar  to  have  appreciated  the  value  of 
games  for  physical  and  social  culture.  I-uther 
was  favorable  to  the  games  of  children ;  but  the 
schools  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  are,  in 
general,  noted  for  their  gloomy  neglect  of  this 
chtHirful  element  in  the  education  ot  youth.  The 
schools  of  the  Jesuits  were,  in  this  respect, 
conducted  on  more  reasonable  principles  than 
most  others.  Montaigne  advocated  games  for 
children,  and  Comenius  likewise  favored  them. 
Locke  commended  them,  but  particularly  enjoined 
tliat  children  should  be  required  as  far  as 
}W)6sible  to  make  their  own  playthings.  "All 
the  plays  and  diversions  of  cliildpen,'  he  says, 
"should  be  directed  towards  good  and  useful 
habits,  or  else  they  will  introduce  ill  ones.  What- 
ever they  do  leaves  some  impression  on  that  ten- 
der age,  and  from  them  they  receive  a  tendency 
to  good  or  evil ;  and  whatever  hath  such  an  in- 
fluence ought  not  to  be  neglected."  Bousseau 
showed  himself  unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
children's  games.  In  the  lyth  century,  no  one 
has  done  so  much  to  call  attention  to  their 
imiK)rtance  as  Froebel ;  and,  at  the  present  time, 
no  educational  system  can  be  considered  complete 
which  does  not  embrace  a  consideration  of  every 
thin^  pertaining  to  the  rational  amusement  of 
children  as  well  as  what  belongs  to  their  formal 
instruction.  A  lar«j:e  number  of  books  in  the 
l^nglish  language  have  been  imblished,  contain- 
ing a  full  description  of  every  variety  of  games 
and  amusements  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
much  labor  and  ingenuity  have  been  ex|)ended 
in  inventinjT  interesting  and  instructive  in-door 
games  for  children,  and  in  constructing  material 
lor  them.  For  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  see  Si'haller,  Diis  Spiel  unci  die  iSjneie 
(1861).     (See  Diversions.) 

GAXJuE,  Jean  Joseph,  a  French  ecclesi- 
astic and  author,  especially  noted  for  his  earnest 
o])position  to  the  use  of  the  pagan  classics  in 
education,  wa.s  lM)rn  in  lH()2,and  die<l  in  1869. 
Tie  received  holy  onlors  at  an  early  age,  and,  in 
1827,  wiis  appointe<l  professor  of  theology  in  the 
seminary  of  5s  e vers,  of  which  institution  he  was 
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afterwards  the  director.  Subsequently,  he  be- 
came canon  of  the  cathedral  am  vicar-general. 
In  his  Xi6  ver  rongeur  des  soci&ea  fmdemes 
—  The  Canker-womi  of  Modem  Society  (Paris, 
1851),  he  endeavored  to  show  that  alluie  so- 
cial evils  of  the  last  four  centuries  could  be 
traced  to  the  revival  of  pagan  art  and  literature. 
The  publication  of  this  D<x)k  gave  rise  to  an  ex- 
citing controversy  in  which  Bishop  Dupanloup 
strongly  opposed  the  views  of  Gaunie.  (See 
Dupanloup.)  In  1852,  Gaume  published  Leiires 
d  Mgr,  Ihip<mhup  sur  le  pagatiisnie  d/ms 
V education,  contending  that  only  expurgated 
editions  of  l^tiii  and  Greek  authors  anterior 
to  the  4th  century  A.  D.  should  be  read  in  the 
schools.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea,  he 
issued  Bihliotheque  des  ciassiques  chrdtiens,  la- 
tins et  (frees  (30  vols.,  Paris,  1852—5)  and  Pontes 
ti  prosateura  pi^ofayies  complefement  expurgSs 
(2  vols.,  1857).  In  1841.  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  Sylvester  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and,  in  1854,  a 
ppothonotary  apostolic  by  Pius  IX.  (See  Clas- 
sics, Chrlstian.) 

GEDIKE,  Friedrich,  a  German  educator, 
born  in  1 755.  died  in  180H.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  was 
api>()inted  sub-rector  of  the  PriedricJiswerd^fr 
irifiniiasinm  in  Berlin,  in  1776,  and  director  of 
tlmt  institution,  in  1779.  Ills  success  in  tliis 
position  was  very  great;  and  the  organization 
which  he  introduced  into  his  gymnasium,  became 
a  morlel  for  all  similar  institutions  in  Prussia. 
His  principal  reform  is  described  by  himself  as 
follows:  **  As  it  frequently  happens  that  a  young 
man  does  not  make  equal  progress  in  all  his 
studies,  but  advances  more  rapidly  in  some  than 
in  others,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  let  him 
attend  to  all  the  studies  in  the  same  class.  Our 
plan  is,  therefore,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  scholar  can  attend  one  lesson  in  a  higher,  and 
another  in  a  lower  class,  without  missing  a  study 
otherwise  necessary."  In  his  position  as  chief 
school  councilor  ( Oberschfdrath),  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1787,  he  al^o  showed  great  talents 
as  an  organizer.  The  creation  of  uie  Supreme 
School  I^rd  {Oherschidcolkgium)  and  the  in- 
troduction of  tne  examination  of  candidates  for 
graduation  in  the  gymnasia  (AbUurientenexamen) 
were  chiefly  his  work.  In  1787,  he  established  a 
teacher's  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
of  classical  schools,  the  direction  of  which  ho 
retainetl  until  lus  death.  He  published  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Schubachriften  (Educational  Works) 
in  two  volumes  (1789-95). 

GENETIC  METHOD,  in  instruction,  is 
but  another  name  for  what  is  more  frequently 
called  the  developing  method.  The  term  genetic 
implies  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  teacher  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  he  able 
to  perceive  the  genesia  of  the  truths  conmiuni- 
cated,  that  is,  their  development  from  fundamen- 
tal principles ;  or  that  it  will  Ik*  led  to  construct 
for  itself  general  principles  from  observed  facts 
as  antecedents.  This  nii^thod  recognizes  the  need 
of  a  g**nesis,  or  developnit'iit,  of  actual  cona'i>- 
tions  in  the  mind  of  the  pupU,  as  the  basis  for 


every  other  educational  prooesB.  (See  Develop- 
ING  Method.) 

GENEVA  OOLIiEGE,  at  West  Geneva, 
Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  under  the  control  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  was  organized  in 
1849,  and  chartered  in  1853.  It  includes  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  department.  In  1 873--^» 
there  were  7  instructors  and  170  students  (109 
males  and  61  females).  The  cost  of  tuition  for 
preparatory  and  scientific  studies  is  $24  per  year; 
for  classicfd  studies.  $30,  The  llev.  H.  II.  Geoige, 
D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president,  having  held  this 
position  since  1872. 

GENIUS  (Lat.  geniuSj  innate  power  or 
capacity,  from  gignercy  to  produce),  as  used  in 
modem  times,  has  been  variously  defined  by 
many  writers,  who,  though  differing  widely  as  to 
its  essential  equality,  are  agreed  as  to  its  onXr 
ward,  distinguishing  manifestation ;  namely,  im- 
usual  mental  ability  coupled  always  with  great 
intuitional  or  creative  jx^wer.  Absolute  creative 
power  cannot,  of  course,  be  claimed  for  it,  since 
it  does  not  create  the  elements  with  which  it 
works ;  but  that  it  is  creative  in  the  sense  of  re- 
combining  these,  and  discovering  new  and  subtle 
relations  between  them,  which  we  instinctively 
recognize  as  both  real  and  novel,  and  hence  view 
with  admiration  and  delight,  is  generaUy  ad- 
mitted. Chiginality  is  its  distinctive  feature. 
In  whatever  field  of  human  inquiry,  therefore,  it 
is  exerted,  its  action  and  results  are  always  the 
same, — it  masters  intuitively,  or  by  a  study  so 
rapid  as  to  seem  intuitive,  all  that  is  known  in 
that  particular  field,  and,  leaving  talent  by  the 
wayside,  reaches  out  into  the  great  unknown 
which  surrounds  us  on  every  side,  rescues  some- 
thing from  that  shadowy  realm,  and  adds  it  to 
the  domain  of  positive  knowledge.  Thus,  with 
lieethoven,  it  listens  as  if  to  celestial  harmonieS} 
and  transcribes  them  for  mortal  ears;  with 
Newton,  it  follows  the  falling  apple  till  worlds 
and  atoms  proclaim  the  same  immutable  and 
unerring  law ;  it  broods  \^ith  Napoleon  over  the 
camp  fire,  and,  scorning  exjxjrience  as  its  guide, 
gathers  sudden  and  overwhelming  victory  from 
the  very  field  of  disaster ;  it  paints  the  heroic 
past  with  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  nature 
nerself ,  as  in  Homer,  or  probes,  as  in  Shakespeare, 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  with  a  power 
and  vividness  which  ages  cannot  antiquate.  Tran- 
scending thus  all  conteuiporaneous  effort,  it  is 
always  a  lawgiver ;  while  talent  deduces  from  its 
works  the  rules  by  which  alone  excellence  may 
be  attained.  Disdaining  all  present  attainment, 
and  living  too  exclusively  in  the  future,  it 
quite  often  happens,  however,  that  the  man  of 
genius  falls  out  of  harmony  with  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  And  here  the  duty  of  the  educa- 
tor towards  him  must  be  oonsiddred.  Our  first 
question,  therefore,  is.  How  far  can  the  teacher 
influence  genius  ?  If  genius  be,  as  many  think, 
only  an  abnormal  development  of  one  faculty  at 
the  expense  of  the  others — as  the  ear  becomes 
exquisitely  acute  by  the  loss  of  sight — the 
i  methixi  to  be  adopted  by  the  teacher  is  plain ; 
;  namely,  a  repression  of  tlie  abnormal  faculty  and 
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a  careful  cultivation  of  the  others.  AVhether  this 
process  would  result  in  a  reriuction  of  them  all 
to  mediocrity,  or  a  harmonious  and  jwwerful 
development  of  them  all.  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. If,  on  the  other  hand,  genius  be,  as  it 
has  sometimes  seemed,  an  irrepressible  impulse, 
an  ap})arently  higher  power,  acting  from  with- 
out, and  impelling  its  ixjssessor,  almost  in  spite 
of  himself,  in  a  given  direction,  any  attempt  to 
change  its  course  by  education,  must  brin^  only 
injiuious  irritation  and  disgust  to  the  pupil  and 
discouragement  to  the  teacher.  I  listory  fumislies 
many  instances  in  which  genius,  thwarted  in  its 
legitimate  aim,  and  not  suspecting  its  own  jx)wer, 
h^  passed  for  stupidity,  till  a  fortunate  chance 
has  disclosed  its  real  nature.  Perhaps,  the  ques- 
tion how  far  genius  can  be  profitably  influenced 
by  education,  must  wait  for  an  answer  till  a 
better  system  of  psychology  than  we  now  possess 
has  laid  down  the  principles  according  to  which 
the  experiment  must  be  conducted. 

Our  second  question  is,  How  far  is  it  desirable 
that  genius  should  be  influenced  by  education  ? 
Perlvaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  last 
and  best  result  of  education  is  to  make  men 
happy.  If  happiness  be  the  only  consideration, 
and  if  happiness,  according  to  an  extensive 
modern  schcwl  of  philosophy,  consists  in  bringing 
man  into  harmony  with  his  surroundings,  and  if 
further  it  be  granted,  that  the  mind  thus  gifted 
caTi  Ixj  harmoniously  develojied  and  rt^tain  all  its 
original  power,  the  duty  of  the  wlucjitor  is  agjiiii 
plain — ^the  race  would  be  benefited  by  such 
development,  and  the  man  of  genius  made  more 
happy  by  eliminating  from  his  mental  constitu- 
tion all  those  jarring  differences  which  arise  from 
inharmonious  development,  and  w^hich  take  the 
form  of  ecceniricitiefi.  There  then  arises  the 
broader  consideration,  how  far  the  i)ermanent 
welfare  of  the  human  race  is  conwmed  in  the 
harmonious  development  we  have  been  discussing. 
I"lii8  question,  however,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  our  ix)wer  to 
solve. — Akin  to  genius  are  those  spec^ial  aptitudes 
which  are  manifested,  some  times  at  quite  an  early 
age.  These,  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  char- 
acter, should  be  recognized  by  the  educator ;  and 
while  they  should  not  form  the  basis  of  general 
training  or  discipline,  should  be  aUowe<l  their 
specific  exercise;  and,  in  the  more  wlvanced 
steps  of  education,  should  become  distinct  objects 
of  culture.  The  existence  of  this  special  talent, 
or  of  {j^eiiius  it«?lf,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
superso'le  the  necessity  of  industry  and  applica- 
tion. As  far  as  possible,  the  tasks  impostnl  by 
the  instructor  should  bear  a  pn^per  relation  to 
the  sfX'cial  ability  of  the  students,  those  who  are 
of  brilliant  i)arts  l)eing  rcfpiiretl  to  accomplish 
more  tlian  those  who  are  com{>aratively  dull  and 
slow  to  actmire.  Many  youths  of  great  promise, 
in  large  scnools,  are  often  seriously  injured  by 
insufficient  reqiiirements,  lapsing  into  sloth  or 
bad  habitB  by  tne  want  of  full  (xxjupation.  This 
principle  is  of  great  imix)rtance;  though  its 
application  in  school  and  college  education  is 
accompanied  with  many  difiiculties.    'Ilie  true 


educator  will,  however,  ivcognize  it,  and  allow  it 
to  guide  and  regulate  many  of  his  operations. 
The  possession  of  the  brightest  genius  camiot 
supersede  the  necessity  of  industry  and  study. 
•'Invention,"  said  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "is  one  of 
the  great  marks  of  genius ;  but,  if  we  consult 
experience,  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  by  being  con- 
versant with  the  inventions  of  others,  that  we 
learn  to  invent,  as.  by  reading  the  thoughts  of 
others,  we  learn  to  think". 

GEOGRAPHY  {iW.  yea,  77/,  the  earth,  and 
-^paoeivy  to  write)  has  in  its  own  name  a  concise 
yet  comprehensive  definition.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, modem  scientific  geography  nece^arily  in- 
cludes a  great  part  of  the  results  and  many  of 
the  detail  of  the  several  natural  and  physical 
sciences.  We  must  look  to  astronomy  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night  and 
of  the  seasons:  and  for  the  means  of  determining 
the  true  form  of  the  earth,  its  magnitude,  and 
the  relative  position  of  places  upon  its  surface. 
Geology  must  explain  the  phenomena  of  eleva- 
tion and  contour,  and  their  incessant  though  slow 
mutations.  Physics  only,  can  enable  us  to  con- 
sider intelligently  the  conditions  of  climate,  the 
origin  of  the  wind  and  ocean  currents,  the  rain- 
fall, the  relations  of  temi)eratiu^  to  elevation, 
and  the  mysteries  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
And,  finally,  biology,  in  its  various  dejiartments. 
iimst  help  us  to  comj>n*heTid  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  and  to  un- 
dei-stand  the  nature  and  origin  of  those  imjwr- 
tant  factors  in  modem  civilization, — petroleum 
and  mineral  coal.  (Geography  combines  con- 
tributions from  aU  these  and  many  other  dej>art- 
ments  of  human  knowledge,  and  subordinates 
them  to  its  own  chief  purpose, — a  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  their  distribution,  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit,  and 
of  the  effects  of  their  physical  environment  up- 
on their  social  development  and  their  condition; 
also  a  knowledge  of  their  resources,  industries, 
and  government ;  and  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  nations.  It  is  evident  tliat  a  subject 
so  vast  and  comprehensive  cannot  be  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  any  onlinarj'  school  course  of 
study.  As  in  the  science  of  arithmetic  there 
are  very  many  things  which  cannot  possibly  be 
included  in  an  elementary'  or  "  practical  "  busi- 
ness course,  so  in  the  study  of  geography,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  entire  subject  must  necessarily 
be  omitted,  partly  because  of  the  immaturity  of 
the  pupil "s  mind,  and  i^artly  IxH^ause  of  the  pres- 
sure of  other  subjects  u]>on  his  time  and  attt»n- 
tion.  The  contents  of  the  mo<lem  daily  news- 
pajKjr  furnish,  perhaps,  the  best  general  indica- 
tion of  what  should  constitute  a  pn>iHT  course 
in  geograi)hy  for  ordinary  schools.  \Vith  mo&t. 
j)erson8,  the  newsywijx'r  furnishes  by  far  the 
greater  pail  of  their  reading,  and  is  the  cliief.  if 
not  the  only,  source  of  their  stock  of  general  in- 
formation. None  can  wifely  dispense  with  it ; 
and,  in  the  not  distant  future,  wnth  the  geneml 
incn^ase  of  the  number  of  intelligent  readers 
through  improved  systems  of  instruction,  the 
daily  journal  must  become  more  and  more  the 
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medium  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  things 
which  every  one  shoiUd  know."  Its  telemms, 
editorials,  and  communications,  as  well  as  uie  ad- 
vertisements, relate  to  every  great  human  inter- 
est, i>olitical  and  commercial,  social  and  religious. 
They  are  from  every  part  of  the  world;  and 
thoso  of  chief  interest  involve  geographical 
knowledge  which  the  editor  must  necessarily  as- 
sume to  be  already  possessed  by  the  reader.  In 
order  to  be  tnily  practical,  a  proper  course  of 
study  in  geography  should  recognize  the  fact 
that,  after  reading,  writing,  and  elementary 
arithmetic,  a  knowledge  of  no  other  subject 
studied  in  school,  perhaps  not  of  all  others  taken 
together,  is  so  frequently  called  into  practical 
use,  as  a  knowledge  of  geographv. 

In  view  of  the  umited  time  that  can  usually 
be  given  to  the  subject  in  school,  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  a  text-book  be  used,  it  should  be  clear 
and  concise,  and  should  chiefly  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  to  those  matters  wliich  will 
afterwards  be  most  needed.  All  unimportant 
details  should  be  omitted.  Jt  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  that  the  pupil  should  know  the  de- 
tails of  Arctic  geography,  or  be  able  to  describe 
minutely,  and  by  long  formulas,  the  courses  of 
rivers,  the  precise  boundaries  of  countries,  or 
the  exact  location  of  a  large  number  of  towns 
and  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  orders,  (gen- 
eral but  substantially  correct  ideas  are  all  that 
are  here  necessary ;  and,  in  nearly  every  case, 
these  will  be  nearly  all  that  will  remain  in  the 
pupil's  mind,  after  all  the  labor  and  time  ex- 
pended upon  details.  A  knowledge  of  local  geog- 
raphy is  indispensable  as  a  basis  for  the  proper 
Btudy  of  the  more  important  descriptive  geog- 
raphy ;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
it  no  m«re  than  a  well-selected  outline,  such  as 
the  average  mind  is  likely  to  retain.  When 
judiciously  pursued  in  the  school  room,  geography 
becomes  a  lifelong  study,  full  of  pleasure  and 
profit ;  badly  taught,  it  is  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  subject,  "stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable." 
Geography,  like  all  other  subjects,  cannot  be 
taught  oy  any  one  who  is  not  specially  prepared 
to  t^each  it.  The  teacher  should  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  tlian  the  brief  statements  of 
the  t'3xt-book.  He  should  have  a  fund  of  illustra- 
tion from  books  on  history,  travel,  commerce,  and 
other  collateral  subjects,  so  as  to  fill  up  and  en- 
liven the  simple  outline  of  the  book.  There  are 
few  more  common  or  more  distressing  illustra- 
tions of  incompetency  in  the  school  room  than 
that  of  the  misnamed  "teacher,"  with  his  eyes 
fastened  upon  the  book,  now  following  with  his 
finger  the  printed  question,  and  then  doubtfully 
poring  over  the  map,  or  over  the  printed  answer 
m  the  descriptive  text,  to  see  if  the  pupil  "knows 
his  lesson."  Pupils  are  quick  to  estimate  such  a 
teacher  at  his  pi*oper  value. 

Greo^phy  is,  comimratively  speaking,  a  mod- 
em science.  The  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  me  prog- 
ress of  their  commercial  enterprises,  made  a 
few  discoveries,  principally  confined  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  8ea ;  and  the  great  mili- 


tary expeditions  of  Alexander,  in  the  4th  centuiy 
B.  C,  added  somewhat  to  this  knowledge,  which 
Eratosthenes  (about  200  B.  C.)  first  reduced  to 
a  scientific  form,  llie  treatises  of  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy  contained  nearly  all  the  geographical 
information  possessed  by  mankind  for  centuries. 
When  Columbus  embarked  on  his  daring  voyage, 
little  addition  had  been  made  to  geographical 
knowledge,  except  what  had  been  gain^  during 
the  1 5th  century,  by  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  stimulated  by  that  noble 
prince,  Henry  of  Portugal,  sumamed  the  Navi- 
yator.  The  first  attempt  at  a  description  of  the 
earth,  subsequent  to  this,  was  that  of  Sebastian 
Franck(  WeJibnochjX^M).  Theworks  of  Sebastian 
Miinster,  Ortelius,  Cluver,  Merian,  and  others  fol- 
lowed. J.Bergmann  (died  1787)  was  the  founder  of 
physical,  A.  F.  Biisching  (1754),  of  politico-statis- 
tical geography.  It  was,  however,  the  labors  of 
Karl  Ritter,  that  first  gave  geography  a  truly 
scientific  character.  A  new  and  important  era  of 
geographical  discovery  began  just  before  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  is  still  in  prog- 
ress. The  geographical  society  of  Paris  was 
founded  in  1821;  that  of  Berlin,  in  1828;  the 
lioyal  Geographical  Society  of  Ix>ndon,  in  1830; 
and  the  American  Geographical  Society,  in  1852. 
There  are  now  (1876),  at  least  thirty-four  such 
societies,  differing,  of  course,  in  extent,  activity, 
and  importance.  Within  a  brief  period,  and  under 
their  advice,  direction,  or  encouragement,  pro- 
digious results  have  been  accomplished.  A  few 
years  ago,  more  than  one-half  of  the  map  of 
Africa  was  a  blank ;  and  of  the  1 7  millions  of 
sq.m.  of  Asia,  more  than  12  millions  was  either 
entirely  unknown,  or  wholly  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  mankind.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  a  geographer  wrote  of  Australia,  "a  comer 
of  this  nugc  mass  of  land  is  all  that  is  known." 
Besides  the  newly  opened  empires  of  China  and 
Japan  and  the  recent  vast  conquests  of  the  Rus- 
sians, nearly  every  other  country  of  Asia  has 
been  visited  by  scientific  explorers,  eager  to 
notice  every  fact  relating  to  physical  or  political 
get^raphy,  ethnology,  geolopr,  botany,  or 
zoology,  and  to  discover  the  vanous  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  other  physical  resources,  developed 
or  undeveloped,  which  play  so  important  a  part 
in  modem  civilization.  In  the  same  spirit,  the 
limits  of  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa  and 
Australia  have  been  greatly  reduced ;  the  Arctic 
Ocean  has  been  penetrated  nearly  to  the  83pd, 
and  the  Antarctic  to  the  77th,  degree  of  latitude ; 
and  the  vast  and  almost  unknown  re^ons  in  the 
heart  of  South  America  have  been  visited,  again 
and  again,  by  enthusiastic  observers.  Twen^- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States,  —  more  than  2  millions 
of  square  miles,  was  inhabited  only  by  savages, 
and  was  almost  unknown;  now,  although  a  great 
])art  yet  remains  unexamined,  the  admiration 
of  the  world  is  fixed  upon  **itB  great  mountain 
ranges,  extraordinary  canons,  wonderful  geysers, 
and  prehistoric  ruins;  upon  its  lakes,  rivers, 
majestic  cataracts,  and  brc^  areas  of  culturable 
land  ;  its  untold  mineral  treasures  of  every  kind. 
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and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  ancient  solitudes 
are  beconunc  the  homes  of  an  advanced  civili- 
zation." (President  Daly's  Annual  Address, 
1876.) 

The  study  of  geography  in  schools  is,  compar- 
atively speaking,  of  recent  introduction.  ITie 
first  text-books  appear  to  have  been  modeled  in 
part  upon  dthe  extensive  descriptions  of  Strabo, 
and  in  part  upon  the  briefer  work  of  Ptolemy, 
much  of  whicn  consists  essentially  of  mere  lists 
of  places.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cent- 
uiy.  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  United 
States  to  popularize  the  subject  and  adapt  it  to 
school  instruction.  The  firet  text-book  on  the 
subject  published  in  that  country  was  a  small 
18mo  manual  by  Jcdidiah  Morse,  issued  in  1784. 
This  work  was  of  little  use  beyond  affording  a 
means  of  giving  some  slight  geographical  informa- 
tion to  the  pupils  of  elementary  schools ;  but,  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  the  work  of  William 
0.  Woodbridge  and  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  as  joint- 
authors  (The  Woodbridge  and  Willard  Geog- 
raphies and  Atlases,  18i22),  it  continued  to  be 
the  chief  text-book  in  use  on  the  subject.  **Up 
to  this  period,"  says  Dr.  Aloott,  in  his  biography 
of  William  C.  Woodbridge,  "geography  as  a 
science  had  received  but  httle  attention  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  England ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  more  favored  of  the  larger 
schools,  spelling,  reading,  and  writing  were  nearly 
all  the  branches  that  received  special  attention. 
As  for  geography,  some  few  schools  studied 
Morse ;  a  few  others  used  as  a  sort  of  reading- 
book,  Nathaniel  Dwight's  System  of  Geography, 
which  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  The  vast  majori^,  however,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  subject."  Mrs.  Willard  thus  de- 
scribes the  method  of  teaching  geography  in  1814, 
and  for  some  years  subsequently:  **In  geography, 
the  eye  was  not  made  the  sole  or  the  chief  me- 
dium of  teaching  the  signs  of  external  things,  as 
the  forms,  proportions,  and  situation  of  countries, 
rivers,  etc.;  for  though  maps  existed,  yet  they 
were  not  required  to  be  used ;  but  the  boundary 
was  learned  by  the  words  of  the  book,  and  the 
latitude  by  numbers  there  set  down."  This  pre- 
sents a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  error, 
once  so  prevalent,  of  addressing  the  mere  mem- 
ory (and generally  the  memory  of  words),  with- 
out any  endeavor  to  develop  the  intelligence. 
The  attempt  to  teach  the  situation  of  places 
(topography)  by  mere  verbal  description  was 
perhaps  the  most  al:)surfl  error  which  the  history 
of  education  presents.  William  (./.  Woodbridge, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  teaching 
geography  to  deaf-mutes,  and  Airs.  WiUard,  of 
the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  appear  to  have  been 
shuultaiieously  impressed  with  the  absunlity  of 
the  method  in  use,  and  with  the  need  of  reform 
in  teaching  geoCTaphy ;  and  both  proposed  to 
publish  text-bHXjKS  on  the  subject,  and  on  plans 
substantially  identical.  This  led  to  the  imion  of 
authorship  alrearly  referred  to.  'Ilie  application 
of  a  principle  of  scientific  generalization  to  geog- 
raphy, whether  apprehended  by  them  or  not, 
was  not  introduced  into  their  text-books ;  nor 


was  it  in  the  work  published  about  the  same 
time  by  Sidney  E.  Morse  {New  System  q^  Mod- 
em Geography,  8vo,  1823),  nor  in  the  subsequent 
editions  of  that  work,  which  had  a  wide  and 
long-continued  circulation.  The  improvements 
of  VVoodbridge  and  AVillard,  adopted  and  added 
to  by  Morse,  Ulney,  Smith,  and  many  other  au- 
thors, obliged  the  pupil  to  make  the  maps  the  chief 
study,  and  to  describe  in  liis  own  lau^age, 
though  by  given  formulas,  the  boundaries  of 
countries,  the  courses  of  rivers,  the  situation  of 
towns,  etc.,  lists  of  which  were  furnished  for 
this  purrxjse.  Although  nearly  all  of  the  tex^ 
bookB  then,  and  subsequently,  contained  a  de- 
scriptive text  relating  to  matters  not  represented 
on  tne  map ;  such  as  the  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions of  countries ;  yet  the  prominence  given 
to  the  map  studies,  and  their  greater  rektive 
convenience  for  recitation  and  home  study,  very 
generally  led  to  a  practical  neglect  of  the  de- 
scriptive text.  In  some  works,  as  that  of  Hart, 
which  was  in  extensive  use  in  American  schools 
for  many  years,  all  exercises  but  those  upon  the 
maps,  and  a  few  preliminary  definitions,  were 
omitted  as  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  subject 
The  evils  of  such  a  method  of  instruction  must 
be  obvious.  When  the  convenient  plan  of  print- 
ing maps  and  text  in  one  volume  was  adopted, 
the  pages  opposite  the  maps  were  largely,  and  in 
some  cases  exclusively,  given  up  to  map  exercises, 
chiefly  consisting  of  lists  of  islands,  capes,  riveis, 
etc.;  this,  though  convenient  for  map  study,  was 
very  apt  to  be  abused.  In  1849,  Arnold  Guyot 
(q.  V.)  published  a  small  volume  of  lectures,  en- 
titled Earth  and  Man,  which  was  the  first 
presentation  to  the  American  public,  in  a  pop- 
ular form,  of  the  geo^graphical  labors  of  Bitter 
and  Humboldt.  This  work  gave  a  powerful 
stimulus,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  study  of 
geography  as  a  science,  and  led  to  many  changes 
m  school  text-books  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
more  rational  methods  of  presenting  it  in  the 
class  room.  Geographical  study  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  departments,  hydrography,  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  researches  of  M.  F.Maury,  the  results 
of  which  he  published  in  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea.  (N.Y.,  1856) ;  also  by  the  famous  wind  and 
current  charts,  constructed  by  liim.  The  labors  of 
Ritter  and  Humboldt  have  influenced  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  European  schools,  partio- 
ularly  in  those  of  Germany.  An  outline  of  geog- 
raphy, however  imperfect,  early  formed  a  part  of 
the  studies,  in  some  at  least  of  the  schools  of  that 
country.  In  1590,  we  find  Tlie  Cosmxygraphy , 
probably  that  of  Sebastian  Miinster.  recommended 
as  a  useful  reader  in  certain  schools  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  The  school  regulations  for  Saxe- 
(iotha,  in  1 680,  provide  for  a  simple  geographical 
outline,  in  schools  where  there  were  more  than 
one  teacher.  In  1703,  the  school  regulations  for 
Prussia,  drawn  up  by  Hecker,  furnish  a  brief 
outline  of  giK)grapny.  and  order  its  use.  Similar 
provisions  were  made  in  Silesia  and  some  other 
countries.  The  method  folio wal  in  all  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  oral  instruction  by  means  of 
a  few  outline  maps,  beginning  with  the  native 
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yilkge  and  province.  Yet  notwithstanding  these 
directions  and  provisions,  Dittessays  (Schule  der 
Pdflagogik,  Leipsic,  1876),  "As  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century,  there  was  still,  in 
schools,  scarcely  any  geographical  instruction; 
and  when  it  was  given,  it  was  confined  to  a  few 
lesBons  on  the  continents,  the  principal  countries, 
and  their  capitals.  Even  in  the  higher  schools, 
but  little  geography  was  learned." — Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  to  facilitate  this 
study,  and  the  costly  geographies,  richly  adorned 
with  maps  and  pictorial  illustrations,  which  are 
supplied  to  the  pupils,  teachers  (^uite  generally 
complain  that  the  results  of  teaching  it  are  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  vast  multitude  of  facts  wliich 
it  embraces,  imperfectly  generalized,  or  not  at 
all,  and  bound  together  by  no  obvious  relations, 
drop  from  the  pupil  s  memory  ahnost  as  soon  as 
committed  to  it.  Candidates  for  admission  into 
colleges  and  universities,  it  is  said,  stand  much 
lower  in  this  branch  than  in  any  other;  although 
none  receives  so  much  attention  in  the  element- 
ary schools,  except  reading,  spelling,  and  arith- 
metic. To  what  causes  this  is  to  be  attributed 
has  been  already  in  part  considered  and  will  be 
further  noticed  as  we  proceed.  In  treating  of 
geography  as  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction 
(for  such  it  exclusively  is  at  the  present  time), 
we  shall  consider  (I)  what  are  the  faculties  whicn 
are  speciaUy  exercised  in  studying  it ;  (II)  the 
di£Ferent  stages  into  which  the  instruction  should 
be  divided,  and  what  is  proper  to  each;  (UI)  the 
age  at  which  the  study  should  be  conmienced ; 
and  (IV)  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  it. 

I.  Geography  seeks  to  present  to  the  mind 
conceptions  of  countries  and  peoples  that  we 
have  never  visited,  analogous  to  those  which  we 
have  acquired  in  relation  to  regions  which  we 
have  actually  seen.  It  furthei  seeks  to  com- 
bine and  generalize  these  conceptions  into  a 
systematic  view  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  as 
the  abode  of  mankind. — The  fundamental  con- 
ceptions, therefore,  which  are  to  be  thus  ampli- 
fied, combined,  or  otherwise  modified,  must  be 
based  upon  objective  presentation.  A  landscape, 
the  more  varied  the  better,  or  in  default  of  this, 
a  good  pictorial  representation,  as  its  nearest 
equivalent,  must  furnish  most  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments. ITie  first,  though  limited,  steps  must, 
therefore,  be  made  through  an  appeal  to  the  jyer- 
oeptive  faculties.  The  second  stage  must  consist 
in  an  exercise  of  the  concept  ire  faculties  in 
vividly  recalling  and  combining  the  impressions 
which  the  objective  presentation  luis  made  \x\yon 
the  mind.  The  pupil  must  be  trained  to  recall 
the  iman;e  of  the  mountain,  the  island,  the  forest, 
the  placid  lake,  the  verdant  plain,  or  the  flowing 
river ;  to  see  agsiin.  as  it  were,  the  tossing  (X*ean 
and  to  hear  the  roar  of  its  waves  as  they  break 
upon  the  beach  ;  and  to  picture  to  himself  in  one 
season  of  the  year  the  asj>e<.*t  of  nature  in  an- 
other. These  and  other  analogous  iini)re88ions, 
alrea<ly  obtained  from  ])hysic'al  phenomena,  must 
fumLsh  the  indisj)eii.sable  Imsis  for  any  true  prog- 
ress in  geogi*aphi(uil  knowleilge.  —  But  all  this 
training  is  not  the  teaching  of  geography,  but 


only  the  necessary  preparation  for  it.  These  con- 
ceptions are  to  geography  but  as  the  syllables  to 
language,  or  as  the  gamut  to  melody.  ITirough- 
out  the  teaching  of  geography,  another  mental 
faciUty,  the  inuujinaliou  of  the  pupil,  must  be 
brought  into  exercise.  ITiese  conceptions  of 
phenomena  and  of  regions  that  he  has  actually 
seen  must  now  be  modified,  amplified,  and  com- 
bined, to  form  conceptions  ofphenomena  and 
regions  that  he  has  not  seen.  The  conception  of 
the  rivulet  must  be  expanded  to  that  of  the 
mighty  river ;  the  little  lake  or  pond  must  lead 
the  mind  to  the  broad  ocean;  and  the  little  hills, 
to  mountain  ranges.  The  low  sun  and  snowy  fields 
of  winter  must  be  modified  into  an  arctic  land- 
scape; and  the  verdant  meadow,  into  the  bound- 
less prairie.  If  this  is  properly  done,  and  especially 
if  pictorial  representation  is  properly  employed, 
the  name  of  tne  Amazon  will  not  recall  to  the 
pupil  the  conception  of  a  long  and  crooked  black 
mark,  widening  towards  the  ri^ht-hand  side  of 
his  map;  but  his  imagination  will  at  once  picture 
the  broad  surface  and  turbid  waters  of  that  vast 
river,  its  hot  and  humid  climate,  and  its  limit- 
less forest  solitudes  with  their  tangle  of  giant 
vines,  and  their  troops  of  chattering  monkeys. 
When,  at  the  proper  stage,  the  study  of  maps  is 
introduced,  the  discipline  of  the  memory  is  ad- 
ded to  that  of  the  perceptive,  conceptive,  and 
imaginative  faculties,  as  in  remembering  the 
location  of  mountains,  islands,  rivers,  and  towns, 
and  the  various  facts  associated  with  them; 
while  an  appeal  is  also  made,  with  increasing 
frequency,  to  ihejmifpnetity  in  tracing  the  neces- 
sary relation  of  the  location  of  cities  to  rivers 
and  coast-lines,  and  in  connecting  the  general 
course  of  a  river  with  the  elevations  and  slopes 
of  the  country  which  it  drains. 

II.  The  successive  stages  of  geographical  in- 
struction have  been  already,  in  part,  mdicated. 
The  conceptions  and  distinctions  of  mainland 
and  island ;  of  mountain,  hill,  and  table-land  ;  of 
lake,  river,  basin,  valley,  peninsula,  and  cape ;  of 
climate,  vegetation,  race,  and  other  geographical 
elements,  ^ould  first  be  fixed,  and  then  the  terms 
which  embody  them  should  be  described  by  the 
pupil  himself.  I'oo  much  stress  is  usually  placed 
upon  the  precise  and  formal  definitions  of  these 
terms.  »Some  of  them,  such  as  sea,  gulf,  bay,  and 
lake,  as  actually  used,  defy  all  sliarp  differentia- 
tion ;  and  others,  such  as  continent  and  water- 
shed, are  variously  used  by  standard  authorities. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  definitions  in 
geography  have  a  totally  distinct  function  from 
those  of  mathematics,  grammar,  and  other  logic- 
al or  deductive  sciences.  In  thegie,  the  correct 
conception  of  a  term,  such  as  ()arallelogram  or 
adjective,  is  to  be  obtained  from  its  definition ; 
whereas,  in  geography,  tlie  definition,  if  required, 
must  Ikj  developefl  from  a  correct  conce})tion  of 
the  object  defined.  Tlie  fonnal  definitions  of 
geograpliical  terms  have,  indeed,  their  place ;  but 
this  is  not  in  the  first  staee  of  the  subject.  The 
geographical  terms  and  their  association  should 
be  followed  by  ideas  of  direction  or  relative 
position,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  cardinal 
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points;  after  this,  the  construction  and  inter- 
pretation of  a  simple  map  of  limited  and  known 
localities,  beginning  perhaps  with  a  plan  or  map 
of  the  school  room  itself,  followed  by  a  map  of 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  then  by  that  of  the 
county  as  it  would  appear  if  seen  from  a  balloon. 
When  the  pupil  has  [>een  thoroughly  trained  to 
understand  the  symbols  of  the  map,  and  readily  to 
picture  to  himself  the  things  that  are  symbolized 
by  the  various  lines,  dots,  and  other  marks,  he  is 
in  possession  of  all  the  elementary  ideas  essential 
to  the  subject. — Either  of  two  opiiosite  courses 
may  now  be  pursued  in  giving  tne  outline  of 
geography  itself  which  is  usually  included  in  a 
primary  or  elementary  course  for  beginners.  One 
of  these  plans,  known  as  the  sf/nt/tetic,  begins 
with  the  study  of  a  map  of  the  locality  of  the 
pupil's  home  or  neighborhood ;  it  takes  next  the 
map  of  the  county,  then  of  the  state  or  district, 
and,  finally,  of  the  whole  country  in  which  the 
pupil  resides.  After  this,  follows  the  study  of 
the  simple  outlines  of  the  continent  of  which  the 
country  forms  a  part ;  then  the  outlines  of  the 
other  continents  or  grand  divisions,  in  some  pre- 
ferred order,  and  finally  a  general  review,  which 
completes  and  combines  all  that  has  preceded  it 
into  a  brief  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  The 
other,  or  analytic  system,  pursues,  at  least  in  its 
early  stages,  an  exactly  reverse  course.  From 
the  consideration  of  certain  common  phenomena 
and  other  well-known  facts,  the  pupil  is  first  led 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  eartli  as  a  gigantic 
^lobe  or  ball ;  then  of  the  primary  divisions  of 
Its  surface  into  land  and  water;  and  then  of 
the  leading  subdivisions  of  these  primary  ele- 
ments. After  learning  the  climatic  division  of 
the  earth  into  zones,  the  pupil  studies  the  conti- 
nents, each  in  its  turn,  as  in  the  other  system. 
Both  of  these  systems  have  their  strong  points, 
both  have  been  successfully  followed,  and  both 
have  earnest  advocates.  Excepting  in  their  in- 
itial and  terminal  stages  they  have  much  in  com- 
mon. One  great  advantage  of  the  analytic  system 
is,  that  it  more  readily  admits  the  early  intro- 
duction of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  requires  its 
frequent  use  throughout.  In  no  other  way  can 
certain  serious  misconceptions  be  thoroughly 
prevented.  The  use  of  maps  of  different  scales, 
together  with  the  inherent  faults  of  projection, 
lemis  to  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  the  relative 
size  of  countries,  and  to  wrong  conceptions  of  their 
relative  positions,  lliese  first  impressions  arc 
hard  to  con-ect,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
are  never  corrected.  The  globe  should  have 
the  leading  place  in  teaching  elementary  geog- 
raphy. It  should  be  used  to  fix  the  idea  of  the 
spnerical  shape  of  the  earth,  its  dimensions}  and 
the  division  of  its  surface  into  land  and  water. 
It  should  give  the  first  view  of  its  division  into 
continents,  oceans,  islands  etc.,  and  just  concep- 
tions of  their  relative  position  and  magnitude. 
By  no  other  means  can  the  astix)nomic  elements 
of  primary  geography  be  so  simply  and  correctly 
taught ;  such  as  the  causes  of  day  and  night,  and 
of  the  seasons,  the  zones,  the  nature  of  latitude 
and  longitude  and  the  need  of  these  measurements. 


The  final  stage  of  geography,  as  a  branch  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  is  much  more  comprehensive 
I  than  the  preceding  stages,  and  makes  more  fre- 
quent appeals  to  die  judgment  and  the  memory. 
'I'he  outhne  already  given  is  to  be  reviewed  and 
filled  up.  Political  or  social  geography  is  then  to 
be  more  fully  and  systematically  taught;  and  the 
whole  subject  of  the  jHJCuliarities  and  resources, 
together  with  the  commercial  and  other  relations! 
of  all  the  most  important  countries  of  the  globe,  is 
to  be  more  fuUy  shown.  Geographical  deftnitions 
are  now  desirable.  These  should  be  followed  by 
a  review  of  the  outlines  of  astronomical  geog- 
raphy, and  then  by  a  thorough  training  in  the 
outlines  of  comjjarative  physical  geography,  as 
furnishing  the  only  scientific  basis,  and  the  only 
true  principles  of  scientific  generalization,  for  the 
facts  of  political  geography.  "^Iliis  training  should 
include,  at  first,  well-arranged  exercises  on  simple 
physical  maps  of  the  hemisj^heres,  great  can.^ 
being  taken,  at  this  stage,  to  furnish  onfy  so  much 
of  topography  as  is  necessary  for  the  lessons  on 
descriptive  comparative  physical  geography , which 
should  immediately  follow.  'Iliese  aescriptive 
lessons  should  be  brief  and  clear,  and  shoidd  sub- 
stantially include  the  following  points  in  their 
proper  order:  (1)  a  comparison  of  the  continents 
or  grand  divisions  of  the  land  in  ix»gard  to  posi- 
tion, form,  size,  and  principal  horizontal  projec- 
tions ;  (2)  the  comjiarison  and  classification  of 
islands,  the  chief  mountain  systems,  table-lands, 
and  lowland  plains ;  (3)  the  oceans  and  ocean 
currents,  and  the  great  rivers  and  lakes ;  (4)  cli- 
mate as  affected  by  latitude,  by  elevation,  and  by 
winds  and  ocean  currents ;  and  (5)  the  general 
distribution  of  chai-acteristic  plants  and  animals, 
and  of  the  races  of  mankind.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  of  these  may  be  })rofitably  taught  simply 
as  physical  facts  to  be  kno^Ti  by  ooeervation. 
The  study  of  the  explanatory  theories  belongs 
to  a  higher  stage  of  geographical  knowled^ 
Each  of  the  six  grand  divisions  shoidd  now  be 
(X)nsidered  in  turn  ;  first,  in  relation  to  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  its  physical  geography,  including  its 
surface,  drainage,  climate,  and  cliaracteristic 
plants  and  animals,  indigenous  or  exotic;  aiid 
secondly,  on  the  basis  of  these  physical  facts,  iu 
relation  to  the  separate  political  subdivisions, 
their  inhabitants,  towns  and  cities,  resources, 
commerce,  industrial  development,  government, 
and  general  social  condition.  Finally,  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  general  review  should  bring  out, 
in  strong  relief,  the  various  interrclations  of  the 
differcnt  countries  in  regard  to  commerce,  gov- 
ernment, race,  language,  and  religion. 

III.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pupil  should  not 
begin  the  study  of  geography,  at  least,  not  what 
may  be  called  map  geography^  until  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age.  There  arc,  however,  geographical 
lessons,  of  a  very  simple  character,  which  may 
be  profitably  given  to  younger  children.  These 
should,  according  to  the  principles  already 
stated,  be  pictorial  and  descriptive,  approximat- 
ing to  object-lossons,  in  being  designed  to  develop 
ideas  rather  than  to  impart  knowledge.  In  rela- 
tion to  this  stage  of  the  instruction)  Currie  says, 
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in  Principles  of  Early  School  Education,  **  The 
geography  of  the  infant  school  is  a  series  of  ob- 
lect-lessons  connected  by  a  geographical  link.  It 
but  prepares  materials  for  the  formal  study  of 
geography.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  use  of 
the  map  would  facilitate  this  instruction ;  but  it 
is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  map  be  in  the 
school  or  not.  It  is  the  business  of  the  next 
stage  of  progresH  fo  localize  all  that  has  been 
learnt ;  wliich  it  does  by  going  regularly  over 
the  map,  and  fixing  down  in  {x)sition  the  coun- 
tries, which  as  yet  are  only  names  to  the  children. 
I'he  utmost  use  of  the  map  that  should  be  made 
in  the  infant  school  ia  to  go  over  with  the  elder 
infants,  if  time  permit,  at  the  end  of  their  course, 
on  a  i)hy8ical  map  of  the  world,  distinctly  out- 
lined so  as  to  show  the  features  of  districts,  the 
geneml  outline  of  what  they  liave  leanit.''  If  it 
were  not  for  the  early  ix'riod  at  which  moat 
children  leave  school,  the  regular  study  of  geog- 
raphy might  be  profitably  deferred  considerably 
longi^r.  The  prevalent  practice  of  thrusting  the 
study  of  maps  upon  the  tune  and  attention  of  very 
young  children  has  much  to  do  with  the  general 
disgust  of  both  jjupils  and  teachers  with  the  usual 
net  results  of  its  study.  The  introductory  course 
should  occupy  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half ; 
the  sulisequent  course,  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  years. 

IV.  "^rhe  principles  which  should  guide  in  the 
selection  of  methods  of  tea(;hing  this  subject. 
have  already  Ixjen  explained,  and  the  difference 
between  the  synthetic  and  analytic  systems  has 
been  defined.  ITie  following  suggestive  hints 
will  prove  valuable  to  practic^  teachers  :  (1)  the 
memorizing  of  the  details  of  maps  without  suffi- 
cient descriptive  matter,  will  leave  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  mind ;  hence,  (2)  let  the  study 
of  the  map  Ije  suborJinateti  to  tliat  of  the  other 
important  facts,  such  as  soil,  climate,  productions, 
«tc.,  relating  to  the  separate  countries;  and 
(3)  let  these  facts  be  presented  and  studied  in  a 
uniform  onler,  so  that  the  pupils  mind  will 
always  have  a  guide,  both  for  investigation  and 
oral  description.  A  special  order  of  topics  for 
this  pur[>ose  has  already  b3en  suggested.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  pupil  becomes  interested  in  tne  particular 
country  studied,  he  will  desire  to  know  more  of 
its  geographical  details,  and  will  remember  them 
longer.  Ilence,  the  exhaustive  study  of  the  map 
should  not  precede  all  other  lessons.  After  fully 
locating  the  country  to  be  studied,  by  means  of 
its  boundaries,  etc.,  the  teacher  may  proceed  with 
a  description  of  some  of  its  most  striking 
features,  passing  from  these  to  the  more  minute 
details  of  topography,  as  they  are  brought  out 
by  this  description,  imtil  all  the  topographical 
and  descriptive  detiiils  am  sufficiently  learned. 
In  considering  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
the  study  of  geography,  reference  must  also  be 
made  to  the  necessary  appliances.  For  the  first 
stages  of  the  study  a  simple  terrestrial  globe  and 
good  wall-maps  are  indisiwn8a})le.  Ilelief  maps 
and  reHef  globes,  as  now  constructed  and  ustni, 
are  of  great  value  in  giving  correct  ideas  of  the 
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superficial  configuration  of  different  countries.  If 
a  text-book  is  used,  it  should  be  chiefly  a  well-illus- 
trated reading-book,  using  the  simplest  language 
the  subject  wiB  allow,  with  very  brief  map  exercises 
designed  to  sum  up  and  locate  the  substance  of  the 
reading  lessons.  As  far  as  possible,  each  locality 
should  have  some  associated  idea  interesting  to  the 
pupils.  Whatever  is  taught  should  be  frequently 
and  systematically  reviewed  by  careful  question- 
ing, BO  that  the  impressions  made  may  be  definite 
and  lasting.  In  the  first  stage  of  geographical 
study,  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  do  a  large  part 
of  the  work;  in  the  later  stage,  the  pupil  should  be 
trained  to  do  as  umch  as  possible  for  himself. 
'J'his  subject,  when  properly  taught,  furnishes  an 
excellent  and  necessary  discipline  for  the  memory. 
The  illustrations  of  the  text-book  should  be 
supplemented,  if  necessary,  from  other  sources. 
Books  of  travel  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
})Owerful  of  auxiliaries  in  teaching  geogi'a})hy.  If 
the  school  iKjssesses  a  cyclopaedia  or  gazetteer,  it 
should  be  iised  for  illustration  or  additional  facts. 
No  element  in  the  succi^ful  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy is  of  greater  iuqwrtance  than  thorough  re- 
views. These  may  take  any  one  or  more  of  a 
variety  of  forms  too  well  kiioi^ii  to  need  de- 
scription, (.'artography,  or  the  drawing  of  neat 
and  minutely  accurate  maps,  is  esteemed  by 
many  experienced  teachers  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
in  geographical  teaching:  yet  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  the  large  expenditure  of 
time  required  is  fairly  rejiaid  by  the  value  of  the 
results.  The  necessary  topography  may  be  much 
more  effectively  memorized  and  reviewed  by 
spirited  exercises  in  drawing,  or  rapidly  sketch- 
ing, outline  maps  from  memory.  Of  systems  of 
7»r£/x/r«if /w//,  for  this  purpose,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable variety,  all  havmg  more  or  less  merit ; 
but  the  great  desideratum  in  this  part  of  the  in- 
struction is,  that  the  relative  sizes  of  countries  and 
distances  of  places  should,  by  means  of  it,  be  per- 
manently impressefl  upon  the  memory.  This 
constitutes  what  is  sometimes  called  the  coti- 
strudive  metluxl  of  teaching  geography ;  upon 
which  much  dependence  is  placed  m  the  German 
systems  of  instruction.  For  the  aid  of  the  pupil 
various  devices  are  resorted  to,  some  using  tne 
square,  others  a  series  of  trian^lations,  and  still 
others  a  combination  of  these,  m  connection  with 
arbitrary  measures. — See  Catechism  oni  MeOiods 
qf  Teaching,  translated  from  Diestekweg's 
Almanac  for  1855 — 6,  in  Barnard's  Journal  tf 
Education;  Gctsmitths,  Versuch  einer  Metfio- 
dik  des  geographischen  Unterrichts — Essay  an 
Methodical  Instruction  in  Geography  (1845)  ; 
DiESTERWEO,  Anleitung  zu  einem  mdhodischen 
UtUerriclU  in  der  Geography  —  Introduction  to 
Methodical  Instruction  in  Geography  (1833) ; 
Raumer,  GescJUcMe  der  PMagogik;  DnrEs, 
Sctivh  der  Pddagogik  (1876) ;  Buissok,  Bapjxni 
sur  r instruction  primaire  d  Texjx)sition  univer- 
selle  de  Vietiiie  en  1873  (Paris,  1875),  containing 
information  both  as  to  methods  and  appliances 
in  present  use ;  Currie,  Principles  ana  Practice 
of  Common-Sdiool  Elucation  (Edin.  and  Lond.) ; 
WicKSBSOAMf  Methods  qf  Instruction  (Phil.,1865). 
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OSOLOGY  (Gr.  yF/,  the  earth,  and  ?.6yoc,  a 
discourse),  the  science  which  treats  of  the  history 
of  the  earth.  More  exactly,  it  consists  of  a 
group  of  sciences  which  treat  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  earth  is  composefl,  and  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  materials,  whether  superticial  or 
deep-seated,  and  of  their  relations  to  one  another; 
of  the  changes  wliich  the  earth  is  undergoing  at 
present,  and  of  the  series  of  changes  through 
which  it  has  heretofore  passed.  Nay  more,  the 
inorganic  changes  that  have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
resulted  in  the  present  phjrsical  geography  and  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  globe,  have  been  accom- 
panied, through  the  latter  part  of  the  series,  by  a 
corresponding  series  of  appearances  and  modifi- 
cations of  organic  forms ;  and  these  two  sets  of 
phenomena,  organic  and  inorganic,  have  been  so 
iuterdei)endent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  history  of  the  earth  from  the  history  of  the 
life  it  supports.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  (1)  that 
geology  is  intimately  connected,  both  by  the  facts 
of  its  own  genesis  as  a  science  and  by  the  light 
it  throws,  in  return,  on  the  origin  of  existing  con- 
ditions, ynih.  physicul  geography ;  and,  (2)  that, 
while  in  its  branches,  minertdogy,  lithology,  and 
p4jdceorUologyy  it  has  its  descriptive  and  classi- 
ncatory  elements,  these  are,  in  fact,  only  sul)or- 
dinate  to  that  element,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
dynamical  geology,  weaves  the  material  facts  in- 
to a  web  of  cause  and  effect, — a  continuous  his- 
torical argument.  It  is  important  to  observe 
here  that  the  part  of  geology  which  treats  only 
of  the  material  conditions,  without  regard  to  the 
reasoning  which  connects  them  into  historical 
sequence,  is  recognized  as  geognosy,  a  term,  how- 
ever, that  is  but  little  used  by  KngUsh  or  Amer- 
ican writers.  Palaeontology  is  really  a  natural- 
history  science,  bearing  much  the  same  relation  ; 
to  zoology,  that  geology  does  to  physical  geog- 
raphy, (jreology,  however,  cannot  oe  read  with- 
out its  aid;  and  it  might  p?rhaps  be  well  to  re- 
suscitate the  term  orydoUnjy  for  this  application 
of  palieontology  to  geological  interpretation. 

If  the  highest  aim  of  man,  in  the  acquisition 
of  material  knowledge,  is  to  obtain  the  fullest 
attainable  insight  into  his  true  ])asition  in  tlie 
great  scheme  of  existence,  and  into  the  res]X)n- 
fiibilities  which  that  position  implies,  assuredly, 
geology  must  be  one  of  the  fields  in  which  he 
may  hope  to  gain  most  important  information  ; 
as  the  truths  of  this  science,  in  throwing  light 
upon  the  history  of  his  surroundings  and  their 
antecedents,  of  the  earth  which  supports  him, 
and  of  the  life  of  which  he  Ib  a  jwirt.  must  in- 
evitably tln*(.)w  light  \\\XM\  the  history  and  rtOa- 
tionshijw  of  man  himself.  A  science  so  com- 
pletely underlying  all  the  facts  of  our  existence, 
developing  so  niultifarioiLsly  our  dependence  up- 
on all  parts  of  the  st^heme  of  which  we  seem  to 
be  the  tennK)rary  culmination,  should  sun^ly  ; 
commend  itself  to  the  e<lucA tor,  should  l)e  bovond 
the  need  of  having  its  im])ortance  asserted  as  an 
essential  fac^tor  in  the  problem  of  universal  edu- 
cation. Wt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  simplest 
teaching  of  geology,  even  to-day,  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  supererogatory.     Whether  the 


world  i.s  six  thousand  years  old,  or  of  incalcu- 
lable  antiquity ;  whether  it  always  has  been  as 
it  is  at  this  moment,  or  whether  it  has  passed 
through  a  vast  series  of  changes ;  whether  hfe 
has  or  has  not  had  its  progress;  whether  the 
facts  that  are  taught  us  by  every  pebble  and 
every  rain-storm  are  not  worth  thinking  upon,  or 
whether  they  lead  to  conclusions  more  wonder-/ 
ful  tlian  the  strangest  dreams  of  the  ancients, 
implying  more  power  than  the  boldest  myths 
ever  imagined,  and  illustrating  the  rule  of  law  so 
universally  that  even  the  minutest  grain  of  sand 
proclaims  its  control ; — these  are  questions  on 
which  most  parents  and  teachers  have  thought  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
children  placed  in  their  charge.  Since  the  ansi^er 
will  aid  tJie  purpose  of  this  article,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  ask,  why  this  neglect  of  so  important  a 
science?  In  the  first  place,  the  reply  comes, 
geology  is  a  young  science,  becotten  in  the  last 
century,  and  brought  forth  in  the  commencement 
of  the  present,  an  ofikpring  of  the  second  great 
Refonnation,  the  reformation  not  of  creeds  but 
of  philosophy.  Secondly,  geology  has  had  to 
%ht  its  way  as  an  intruder,  as  a  disturber  of  old 
received  notions,  of  deeply  ingrained  prejudices ; 
its  claims  in  the  realm  of  thought  were  seen  to 
be  stupendous,  and  the  possible  consequences  of 
their  admission  beyond  all  calculation.  Thirdly, 
although,  as  in  all  reform  movements,  it  has 
derived  genuine  strength  from  persecution  by 
its  foes,  its  progress  has  been  all  along  greatly 
impeded  by  the  too  hasty  zeal  of  many  of  its 
votaries.  (For  the  history  of  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  geology,  until,  by  Playiair's  lilustra- 
tions  of  Hutton,  and  the  patient  researches  of 
William  Smith,  the  clues  were  given  by  which 
its  accumulated  facts  coiUd  be  systematized  into 
a  scientific  form,  see  a  concise  account  in  the 
first  four  chapters  of  liyells  Principl^^ji of  Geol- 
ogy.) Excluding  the  almost  invincible  vis  iner- 
fi(F  of  ancient  prejudice,  the  thinl  cause  lias,  per- 
haps, been  the  most  potent  in  retarding  the  ac- 
ceptance of  geological  discoveries ;  because  some 
hyix)theses,  which  had  Ijeen  accepteil  by  numer- 
ous and,  perhaps,  influential  geologists,  were 
ultimately  proved  to  be  imtenable,  therefore  the 
significance  of  tniths  that  were  incontrovertible 
was  unfairly  belittled.  It  is,  even  to  this  day,  a 
frequent  argument  against  geology,  that  there  is 
so  much  in  conuet^tion  with  it  that  is  uncertain : 
but  those  who  make  this  objection  are  unwiUing 
to  admit — will  not  allow  themselves  to  realize, 
how  much  of  proven  truth  there  is  in  the  science, 
and  how  thoi\>ughiy  it  is  foun<lcd  ujwn  facts 
which  UL'cd  only  the  proof  of  oliservation.  I*er- 
haj®,  the  Ix'st  way  in  which,  in  tliis  brief  article, 
the  fundanuMital  ideas  ui>on  which  geology  is 
hwMH\  may  Ix?  ])rL'S('nted.  will  be  to  put  them  in- 
to the  form  of  simple  statements,  or  axioms, 
which,  though  incaiwible  of  proof,  it  would  be 
aljsurd  to  denv,  because  their  truth  may  be 
seen  at  a  gLanci? :  ( I )  It  is  a  matter  of  ol)sen'a- 
tion,  that  whei-ever  on  the  surfjice  of  tlie  earth 
there  is  moistuiv,  there,  under  the  influence  of 
changes  of  temperature,  will  be  chemical  and 
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mechanical  changes  in  progress,  in  the  rocks  ex- 
pOfekHl  to  its  action.  In  otlier  words,  that  r<x;ks 
ex{x)seil  at  or  near  the  surface  are  forever  under- 
going tlestruction  by  the  action  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  of  running  water,  waves,  fi^ost, 
moWng  ice,  etc.  (2)  The  ivsults  of  tliis  destruc- 
tion, in  tlie  fonn  of  gravel,  sand,  and  liner  part- 
icles, of  (jliiy  or  of  calcareous  rocks,  are  continu- 
ally nioved  onwards  by  this  siinie  agent  water 
from  higher  to  lower  levels,  until  they  tinally 
sink  to  rest  in  the  quiet  depths  of  the  ocean. 
(3)  If  tills  process  of  the  degrjidation  of  the  dry 
land  were  continued,  a  sullicient  length  of  time, 
it  would  result  in  the  ultimate  dt^trui^tion  of 
every  island  and  every  continent,  and  in  the  till- 
ing up,  in  i>art,  of  the  depressions  in  the  Iwd  of 
the  ocean  ;  unless  some  counteracting  ag.^ucy  be 
at  work  re-elevatmg  the  deposits  thus  accumu- 
lating lieneath  the  sea  level.  (4)  A  largt>  ^lart  of 
existing  dry  lan<ls  are  formed  of  conglomerates, 
sandstones,  clays,  and  limestones,  the  very  con- 
stitution of  which  shows  tliat  they  wen^.  origi- 
nally stniiments  deposited  from  water;  a  fact  that 
is  still  more  clearly  evidenced  by  the  shells  and 
other  oi"ganic  remains  which  they  contain  ;  and 
they  thus  show  that  continents  liave  either  been 
elevated  out  of  the  water,  or  that  water  has  been 
withdrawn  from  over  them.  (5)  Careful  and 
extended  examination  has  shown  that  altera- 
tions in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  are 
the  rule,  and  not  exceptional  cases,  along  coast- 
lines ;  that  these  movements  are  not  necessarily 
connected,  directly  at  least,  with  volcanic  phe- 
nomena ;  that  they  are  exceedingly  gradual ; 
and,  finaUv,  the  undoubted  existence  of  move- 
ments  of  elevation  and  depression  in  opposite 
directions,  in  adjoining  areas,  at  the  same  time, 
proves  conclusively  that  these  are  movements  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  not  apparent  oscil- 
lations due  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  sur- 
rounding waters.  (G)  As,  moreover,  we  meet 
with  many  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  overlying 
one  another,  in  the  siime  continent,  we  see  tliat 
the  same  region  must  have  been  repeatedly  sub- 
mergt?d,  an<l  tliat  the  dry  land  lias  thus  been 
gradually  built  up  by  successive  adlitions.  "VVe 
have  also  clear  evidence  that  intervals  of  sub- 
aerLil  elevation  inten-ened  In'tween  the  submer- 
gencies — as  the  older  deposits  had  evidently 
been  partially  denuded  beft)re  the  later  sinli- 
ments  were  laid  u^x^n  them.  (7)  We  have  thus 
evidence  of  a  force  at  work  within  the  earth, 
capable  of  elevating  the  sediments  resulting 
from  the  destruction  of  one  continent,  so  tluat  a 
new  continent  shall  be  formed  fn)m  them  ;  and 
our  oxi.-^ting  lands  are  in  fact  built  up  of  the 
debris  of  ol  ler  and  destroyed  continents,  up- 
heavird  by  this  subteiTanean  ]K)wer.  (H)  From  the 
observation  of  volcanoes  and  the  volcanic  phe- 
nomena of  hot  Rpring-^.and  of  the  temjx'rjiture  of 
minf.*s  and  deep  boring-i,  wi»  hiwo.  evident v  of 
the  existence  either  of  a  hijihlv  heated  interior 
of  our  globe,  or  of  local  an-as  of  elevated  tem- 
perature at  a  gi*eater  or  less  flepth  below  the 
surface.  (9)  From  tlie  constant  j)ivK*»nce  of 
water  in  volcanic  phenomena,  from  the  character 


of  the  various  phenomena  themselves,  and  from 
the  nature  of  many  volcanic  rocks,  we  are  ir- 
resistibly led  to  infer  that  water  is  an  active 
i  agent  in  developing  these  phenomena.     (10)   In 
I  addition  to  rocks  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin, 
I  we  lind  others  tliat  appear  to  have  i\»siUted  from 
the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary  rocks.     fc?uch 
!  r(x?ks  <lo  not  appear  to  liave  ever  l)een  in  a  state 
of  incandest»ence  or  even  of  igneous  fusion;  they 
j  apiKiar  to  have  been  chemiciilly  acted  on  by 
higlily  heated  watirr,  or  by  steam  under  pressure 
'  at  givat  depths  beneath  the  surface,  and  me- 
I  chanically  by  the   pressure   itself.      Whatever 
the  cause  of  the  change,  the  metiunoq^hic  nat- 
I  ure  of  many  of  these  rocks  is  clear,  since  they 
retain  their  original  sedimentaiy  stmtificiition, 
I  and,  in  some  cases,  even  traces  of  fossils.   Tht^se 
I  gradually  pass  into  rocks  in  which  all  signs  of  a 
stnlimentary  origin  vanish.     In  such  *' nether- 
formed  "  or  **  Plutonic  "  rocks  we  have  every 
I  gradation  of  change,  from  the  granites  and  gran- 
I  itoid  rocks,  thnmgh  the  metamorphic,  to  the 
unaltered  sedimentary  rocks,  on  the  one  hand, 
I  and  to  the  undoubtedly  volcanic  rocks,  on  the 
other.     (11)  ITie  relative  age  of  sedimentary 
rocks  is  determined,  in  the  hrst  place,  by  their 
supei-position, — ^the  lowest  in  the  series,  those  on 
which  the  others    rest,  being  necessarily  the 
oldest ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  fossils  they  con- 
tain ;  because,  (12)  We  fend  that  each  series  of 
rocks  contains  the  remains  of  cert^dn  character- 
istic forms  of  life,  differing  more  or  less  from 
those  that  preceded,  and  from  those  that  suc- 
ceeded them.     (13)  We  find,  as  a  fact,  that  the 
fossils  of  the  later  rocks  resemble  existing  forms 
more  nearly  than  those  of  the  earlier,  so  that 
the  oldest  deposits  contain  forms  most  unhke 
those  of  to-day.     We  find,  moreover,  that  when 
a  peculiar  tyiHj  of  life  has  disappi»ared,  it  has 
never  again  h^en  reproduced.  (14)  On  the  other 
hand,th.*re  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  resemblance 
between  successive  faunas  to  justify  us  in  assert- 
ing, that,  at  no  time  in  geological  histor}',  has 
there  been  a  complete  and  total  extinction  of 
life,  succeeded  by  a  new  creation,  on  the  earth  ; 
but  that  the  chain  of  vitality  has  been  contin- 
uous,— oltl   forms  gradually  disapixianng,  and 
new  forms  taking  their  place,     (lo)  As  nature 
is  forev(T  destroying  parts  of  the  geological 
record  oi  life  that  is  kept  in  the  rocks,  this 
nHX)rd  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  is  in  a 
most  fi-agmentary  condition.     Imperfect  as  it  is. 
few,  except  the  professional  palaeontologist,  can 
realize  the  enormous  variety  of  fossils  that  have 
already  been  exhumed,  and  upon  which  the  above 
generalizations  have  been  based.     (IG)  Where 
nether-formed  rocks   have  been  elevated  and 
sul)sefiuently  denuded,  so  as  to  appear  on  the. 
surface,  we  can  only  judge  of  the  age  of  their 
fomiation  by  their  association   with  unaltere<l 
se<linientary  rocks ;  and  in  extensive  regions  of 
highly  disturbed  and  metamorjihostMLroeks,  the 
detemn'nation  of  their  age  becomes  one  of  the 
most  ditlicult  problems  of   the  giH)logi8t :  but 
even  here  characteristic  differences  in  the  min- 
eral characters  of  different  eeriea  may  help  Wi 
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in  the  detennination.     (17)  The  oldest  known 
rocks,  or  those  underlying  the  lowest  fossilifer- 
ous   rocks,  are,  generally  speaking,  so   hi^lily 
nietjunorphosed  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  bonier  period  of  legitimate 
geologi(^  history;  and  the  ingenious  specula- 
tions of  physicists  and  chemists,  as  to  the  events 
that  accompanied  and  prt*ceded  the  origin  of 
an  earlier  earth,  apply  to  what  is  really  to  us  a 
mythical  epoch.      (18)   ITie  evidence  that  has 
been  collecte<l  in  every  field  of  geological  in- 
quiry, conclusively  shows  that  all    terrestrial 
forces  act,  as   judged    from  a  human  stand- 
point, with  extreme  slowness,  except  in  occa- 
sional and  local  instanct* ;  and  if  such  energetic 
disturbances  of  ordinary  «>nditions  could  ever 
have  occurred,  more    widely  spread  over   the 
whole  or  even  a  large  part  of  the  earth  at  once, 
it  is  certain  that  they  would  liavc  left  us  evi- 
dences, both  organic  and  inoi-jjanic,  of  the  fact. 
The  more  careful  and  exhaustive  our  nrscarcht® 
have  become,  the  more  incompatible  with  facts 
are    such    hypothetical    universal   catastn)phefi 
shown  to  be  ; — until  we  ai-e  imi)roS8ed  with  the 
conviction,  that,  under  the   conditions  which 
have  obtained!  during  the  **  liistorical "  jx^ricKl  of 
the  earth,  such  catastrophes  would  involve  the 
suspension  of  the  ordinary   laws   that  govern 
matter;  and    no  case   h:is,  so   far,   been   met 
with,  apparently  sug^^esting  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, wnich  on  examination  caimot  be  sho^^Ti  to 
be  more  readily  explicable  by  the  application  of 
known  natural  laws,  acting  tlirough  prolongt^tl 
periods  of  time.     (19)  The  exisU^nce  of  any  one 
series  of  geological  monuments  involves,  on  anal- 
ysis, the  idea  of  intlefinite  time.     For  exami)le, 
let  us  take  the  stories  of  strata  known  as  the  coal 
measures.    We  know  by  examination  that  coal 
is  fonned  from  vegetable  matter;  that,  in  ahnost 
every  instance,  there  is  satisfactory  proof  that 
this  matter  was  accumulated  by  growth  on  the 
spot  where  the  coal  now  is  found;  that  coal  con- 
tains by  its  constitution  but  a  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal vegetation;  that  it  conttiins  that  ])ortion  in 
a  very  compressed  and  condensed  form,  and  con- 
sequently a  single  workable  coal-seam,  a  few  feet 
in  thickness,  represents  an  amount  of  vegetable 
matter,  which,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances conceivable    for    gro^-th,  and   without 
allowing  for  waste  in  other  ways,  must  have  re- 
quired ct^rtainly  huuiireds,  probably  thousands, 
of  years  for  its  accumulation.    In  most  localities, 
where  tlie  cx>al  measures  occur,  we  find  several,  I 
in  some  cases  many,  such  seams  of  coal  vertically  1 
overlying  one  another,  and  this    proves    with  , 
mathematical  certainty,  that  such  periods  were  | 
as  many  times  successively  reix?ated.     Finally,  i 
intercalated  between  these  coal  be<is.  are  beds  of  ', 
sandstone,  clay,  limestone,  etc.,  in  the  aggregate 
hundre<K  or  in  some  erases  thousands,  of  ftH3t  in 
thickness,  so  coiLstituted  as  to  show  the  slow  and 
gradual  moele  of  their  accumulation,  thus  giving 
evidence  of  great  lai>st»8  of  time  between  the 
existence  of  the  successive  coal-making  forests. 
By  a  process  of  exact  reasoning,  we  thus  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  a  vast  period  of  time  was, 


altogether,  ref|uired  for  the  fonnation  of  the  cod 
measures  alone ;  and  these  can  be  shown,  in  a 
similarly  logical  manner,  to  constitute  a  record 
of  only  one,  and  that  a  subordinate,  series  of 
events,  in  an  e^xxih  of  the  earth's  history  very  re- 
mote from  tlie  present.  (20)  We  must  here 
insist  on  the  importance  of  the  evidence,  given  in 
geology,  of  vast  gaps  of  what  may  be  termetl  un- 
rei)re8ented  time ; — that  is  to  say,  of  time  during 
which  no  i-ocks  were  permanently  formed  to 
recoixi  events.  Yet  that  such  gaps  occurred. — 
that  they  were  of  enormous  duration,  can  be  meet 
emphatically  proved.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
palaeozoic  uyf,  after  the  fonnation  of  tlie  coal 
measures,  tho  areas  that  had  Ikh^'u  oscillating  for 
R^ons  between  dry  and  submei^^ed  conditions. 
l>ec«me.  by  an  extensive  upheaval,  jjermanent  dn* 
land;  tho  borders  of  the  growing  continent, 
fonned  of  sediments  thoui>ands  of  let.'t  in  thick- 
ness, were  elevated  far  out  of  the  waters;  water- 
sheds, due  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  to  un- 
equal amounts  of  eK;vation,  were  fonned.  and 
numing  streams  carvi-d  out  vallevs  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  feet  in  dei)th,  and  left  standing,  as 
evidences  of  their  i>atient  industry,  momitain> 
and  mount«'un  niiiges  sculptured  in  relief.  'Yhc 
materials  (?rotle<i,  tlie  chips  of  the  sculptor,  wen- 
swt'])t  away,  wen.'  sortcfl  and  re8orteil,arrangi'<l 
and  iv-arranged,  until  at  length,  during  the  next 
gn^at  i^eriod  of  submergence,  they  found  perma- 
nent rest  as  the  deposits  of  the  mesozoic  ac/e. 
testing  as  they  do  on  the  beds  and  sides  of  the 
vallo-H,  thev  attest  the  i>rior  excavation  of  tin* 
latter.  Such  was  the  birth-time  and  such  the 
history  of  the  Aj>palachian  Range :  and,  in  the 
interval  tliat  subsei^uently  occurnxi  between  tht- 
close  of  the  mesozoic  and  the  commencement  of 
the  cainozoic  }x?riods,  such  a  history  repeated 
elsewhere  gave  rise  to  the  vast  chiuns  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes : — a  tlurd  and 
later  pause  saw  in  Kuroj)e  outlines  given  tc» 
the  Al})8  and  Pyrenet»8 ;  and,  later  still,  the 
Himalayas  were  can'cd  out,  the  mightiest  of 
existing  landmarks  of  geological  progress.  We 
thus  see  that  the  history  of  a  continent  is  divii^ 
ible  into  iieriods  of  extensive  submergence,  dur- 
ing which  sediments  are  arranged  into  roi'k 
masses,  and  jjeriods  of  upheaval,  during  which 
the  surface?  wnfigumtion  is  given  to  the  new 
land.  (21)  Additional  evidence  of  the  length 
of  geological  time  is  afforded  by  the  changes 
in  life  that  have  taken  place  on  the  globi*.  'Jluis, 
while  it  can  be  sliown  that  comparatively  shght 
changes  in  the  mammalian  fauna  of  Europe  have 
taken  place  since  the  glacial  epoch,  and  tnat  tlK' 
great  vicissitudes  in  climate,  which  that  epoch 
(humanly  speaking  of  such  immense  duration, 
as  to  be  measured  at  least  by  tens  or  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years)  implies,  did  not 
produce  any  radical  change  of  types ;  yet,  in  the 
cainozoic  periotL  we  find  the  whole  class  of 
mammak  modified  from  the  most  generalized  to 
the  most  specialized  forms.  And  in  the  inten'al 
between  the  existence  on  the  globe  of  the  seas  in 
which  mesozoic  and  cainozoic  deposits  were  re- 
spectively formed,  a  still  more  striking  revolution 
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i'l  animal  life  occurred : — reptiles  and  amphibi- 
ans gave  way,  as  predominant  forms,  to  mam- 
mals and  birds ;  so  that,  if  by  the  test  of  the 
amount  of  biological  change,  we  sought  to  com- 
pare the  length  of  time  that  elajised  l)etween  the 
mesmoic  and  cabtozoic  ages  with  tliat  from  the 
<;ommencement  of  the  glacial  perhxl  to  the 
present  day.  we  sliould  liave  to  turn  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  of  the  latter  into  millions  in 
the  fonner. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  brief  summary  of 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  geology  is  pre- 
8ente<l,  as  constituting  the  basis  for  a  serita  of 
elementary  lessons  upon  the  subject :  ( 1 )  The 
uniformity  of  action  of  natural  laws.  (2)  The 
universal  unrest  of  matter  under  the  influence 
of  these  laws.  (3)  The  exceeding  slowness  of  the 
great  changes  that  result  from  this  constant  un- 
rest. (4)  The  indefinite  length  of  geological 
time.  (5)  The  definite  order  that  has  prevaUed 
in  the  introduction  of  living  forms.  (6)  The 
certain  order  which  prevails  in  the  arrangement 
of  rocks,  and  thus  enables  us,  as  a  rule,  to  de- 
termine the  relative  geological  age  of  any  partic- 
ular rock.  From  these  fundamental  ideas,  we 
are  led  to  recognize  the  gradual  building  up  of 
our  continents  and  the  successive  epodis  of  for- 
mation of  oiu*  orreat  mountain  raiiLjes.  In  this 
sketch  is  presonterl  only  the  briefest  outline  of 
the  biisis  on  which  geology  is  founded,  siiace  not 
permitting  a  consideration  of  the  details  of  its 
lithological  or  stratigraphical  asiix^cts.  Neither  is 
it  possible  to  disi^uss  certain  geological  questions 
of  profound  educational  intend, — ^such  as  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  the  arguments  in 
the  support  of  the  former  existence  of  a  r/lacial 
period,  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  ecola- 
Hon  to  geology,  etc. 

The  general  omission  of  geology  from  the 
course  oi  instruction  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
is  much  to  be  regretted ;  since,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  culture  or  information,  it  has  many 
claims  to  consideration,  a  few  of  which  are  here 
suggested:  (1)  Of  all  sciences  it  most  thoroughly 
cultivates  a  habit  of  inductive  reasoning ;  (2)  It 
so  completely  jiermeates  physical  geography,  that 
a  knowleilgo  of  its  elements  is  essential  to  the 
int43lligent  comprehension  of  the  latter ;  (.3)  It  is 
obviously  necesstiry  and  proj)er,  while  children 
are  taught  that  the  eartn  revolvers  around  the 
smi.  and  other  facts  of  the  solar  system,  that 
they  should  also  learn  that  this  earth  of  to-day 
has  had  a  long  and  eventful  history,  and  that 
the  living  forms  upon  it  were  not  created  at  once 
as  we  find  them  now  :  (4)  The  practit;al  applica- 
tions of  the  truths  of  geology  are  not  only  of 
scientific  interest  and  iuqMjrtance  but  of  great 
general  utility. 

If  it  is  true  that  ilitficulty  hiis  arisen  in  com- 
municating geological  kiiowk;dgi\  it  has.  probably, 
bivn  owing  to  two  causes:  (1)  To  a  hesitation  in 
telling  the  whole  tnith.  and,  (2)  to  a  misconcci)- 
tion,  in  teaching,  as  to  what  really  constituti's 
the  essential  jwrt  of  the  a<^'ienoe.  It  is  customary 
aniong  teachers  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of 
strata,  fossils,  etc.,  instead  of  upon  general  un- 


derlying principles.  The  inculcation  of  the  lat- 
ter, at  an  early  age,  by  reference  to  surround- 
ing causes  and  effects,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  earliest  lessons  in  physical  geogi'aphy.  would 
lay  a  sure  basis  for  the  former,  to  be  studie<l  if 
desirable  at  a  later  date.  If  you  wish  to  give  a 
child  fundamental  ideas  regarding  valleys  and 
mountains,  make  liim  see  that  every  rain-storm 
carves  out,  in  miniature,  such  surface  features  in 
the  sand-heap  and  the  clay-bank;  and  that  it  re- 
quires but  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  number  of 
tne  rain-storms  to  increase  indefinitely  the  extent 
of  their  action.  With  a  realization  of  the  powers 
constantly  at  work  producing  such  changes,  the 
student  will  advance  to  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  rocks  and  of  the  fossils,  as  examples  of  some 
of  the  effects  thus  produced. 

The  works  on  geolo<jyj  exclusive  of  special 
treatises  on  muteralofjy  (q.v.)  a,u(\  palfponfology 
(q.  v.),neede<l  by  the  general  readier,  to  aid  him 
in  inteqireting  his  out-of-door  readings,  are  not 
numerous.  A  few  are  here  suggested :  Lykll, 
Priticiplea  of  (rPoUtgy ;  this  should  be  thought- 
fully perused  by  every  one  aspiring  to  l)e  con- 
sidered etiucatetl.  and  especially  hy  all  engaged 
in  the  education  of  others:  .1.1).  Dana,  JA/w- 
wd  of  <reologt/,  which  should  be  at  hand  for 
general  information,  esjHrcially  in  American  ge- 
t>logy ;  Lyell,  Elrmenta  of  ^»/Wo//y.  for  esjHJcial 
information  on  P'.uropean  geology.  The  Manualji 
of  Geifloyi/.  by  Jtkks  and  by  liAioiiTox.  suggest 
various  views  with  regai-d  to  the  cht'inicAl  and 
physiaU  nature  of  rocks  and  natural  processes. 
For  loc^al  giH)logy.  and  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  science,  the  (rt'olof/ical  Reports  of  the  vari- 
ous states  of  the  I'nion,  of  Canada,  and  of 
Great  Britain,  shcmld  be  consulted.  See  also 
D'Archiac.  Jlisfoire  du  Prof/res  ile  la  (reolof/ie, 
which  treats  fully  of  the  general  development 
and  progress  of  the  science.  For  a  graphic  his- 
tory of  coal  and  the  coal  measures  (as  develoi)ed 
in  Xova  Scotia),  see  Dawson,  Acadia  ft  (i(*oloriy\ 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  perio<l,  (if:ikik, 
The  Great  Ice  A<je ;  and  on  the  geological  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  Lyell,  Antif/tdft/  of 
Man;  LrBBOCK,  Prehistoric  Mtni ;  and  Pace, 
Handbook  of  Geoloffical  Terms.  Other  ele- 
mentary works  by  the  same  author,  on  geol- 
ogy and  physical  geography,  will  be  found  of 
assist auct»  to  the  teac-her.  We  hesitate  to  n»com- 
mend  to  l)eginners  any  of  the  numerous  works 
which  aim  at  popularizing  gtK)logy.  Most  of 
these  either  endeavor  to  throw  a  sensational 
cast  over  the  subject,  or  are  controvei-sial  in  their 
chai-acter;  and,  in  either  case,  are  generally 
more  or  less  unscientific,  l)ecau8e  inexact  ainl 
inaccurat*?.  After  the  student  can  sei)arate  the 
coiTect  from  the  incorrect,  he  will,  however,  find 
that  such  works,  with  all  their  errors,  are  often 
rich  in  newly-<lLS(»overed  facts,  and  in  ingenious 
presentJitions  of  thi>se  long  known. 

GEOMETRY  (VxT.^tufnrpia,  from  ;/r/,  }//, 
the  earth,  and  fifrpeiv,  to  measure),  the  sciena^ 
which  tn^ats  of  the  pro^nirties  and  relations  of 
luiignitudes.  We  get  the  elements  of  this  science 
as  well  as  the  word  useil  to  designate  it  from  the 
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ancient  Greeks.  Etymologically,  the  word  is 
synonymous  with  our  term  Utud  survei/hif/  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  had  simply  this 
signification.  As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the 
history  of  tlie  subject,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  body  of  theoretical  truths  and  problems  des- 
ignated by  tliis  term.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Plato, 
the  word  >  fuueToia  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  more  specific  reference  to  land  measuring, 
than  it  has  with  us ;  for,  when  he  spoke  of  (iod 
(9edf)  as  geomeirizing,  he  certainly  liad  no  refer- 
ence to  land  surveying.  But  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  trace  the  history  of  geom- 
etry, nor  to  give  even  a  resume  of  its  trutlis 
and  methods.  'ITie  object  is  to  point  out  its  place 
and  function  in  a  scheme  of  general  cduaition, 
and  to  offer  certain  practical  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  methods  of  teaching  it.  Tliese  will 
be  presented  in  connection  with  the  foUowing 
inquiries  and  considerations. 

I.  How  should  this  subject  be  approached,  in 
tlie  firsl  ifistdnce,  bi/ the  learner}*  The  proper 
reply  to  this  is,  he  should  first  become  acquainted 
with  the  leading  facts  of  plane  geometr}',  with- 
out any  attempt  at  scientific  demonstration; 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  gecjmetry,  as  a  means  of  mental  im- 
provement, lies  in  its  admirable  body  of  prac- 
tical logic,  it  is,  in  part,  in  consequence  of  this 
very  fact  that  the  learner  should  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
science,  as  facts,  before  he  attempts  to  reason 
upon  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
logical  faculty  is  not  the  inventive  faculty.  In  gen- 
eral, its  materials  must  be  furnished  it.  Especially 
is  this  true  with  reference  to  fundamental  truths. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  science  affords 
abundant  proof  that  these  truths  are  furnished 
to  the  logical  faculty  rather  than  bi/  it.  Thus, 
the  theorems,  If  one  straight  line  meet  another 
straigJU  line^  tfie  sum  of  the  anghs  formed  equals 
tu)o  right  angles ;  The  sum  of  tJie  angles  of  a 
triangle  is  two  rigJit  angles;  The  squftre  de- 
scribed on  the  hifpoteause  of  a  right-itngled  tri- 
angleis  equivalent  to  the  sum  ofOie  squares  on  the 
other  two  sides  ;  TJie circumference  of  <t  circle  is 
a  little  more  than  three  times  its  diameter;  and 
many  others,  were  known  to  men  as  facts,  and 
theii*  practiced  significance  was  well  uncka-stood. 
long  before  their  logicid  coimection  with  axioms 
and  definitions  was  traced.  As  it  has  been  with 
the  race,  so  it  shoidd  be  with  the  individual ; 
the  facets  are  needed  as  a  basis  for  logictil  inc^uirj'. 
We  cannot  reason  about  that  cona^rning  which 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  Indeed,  this  principle 
has  been  almost  universally  acknowledged  in  the 
construction  of  our  text-books  on  geometry  up- 
on the  analytical  rather  than  upon  the  synthet- 
ical model.  From  the  time  of  Euclid,  at  least, 
to  the  present  time,  the  custom  has  l)een  to  state 
each  truth  in  formal  proposition  before  attempt- 
ing to  demonstrate  it ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient. 
The  mere  statement  of  such  a  truth  does  not  give 
the  ordinary  mind  a  sufficiently  clear  and  fidl 
apprehension  of  it  to  intei-est  the  attention  or  to 
guide  the  thought.     What  is  needed  by  the  in- 


dividual student  is  exactly  what  was  poeBessed 
by  the  race,  as  antecedent  to  logical  inquiry :  he 
needs  to  know  the  fact,  and  to  perceive  its  practical 
significance,  before  he  attempts  to  reason  about 
it.  For  example,  if  the  tyro  lias  learned  by  trial 
that  he  cannot  take  three  given  rods  and,  by 
placing  their  ends  together,  make  triangles  of 
different  forms,  he  is  prepared  to  understand, 
and  reason  \x\)o\\  the  fact  that  Mutually  equi- 
hiteral  triangles  are  equal.  Again,  if  "he  has 
experimented  with  two  sets  of  proportional  rods, 
and  found  that  he  can  combine  them  only  into 
triangles  of  the  same  shape,  he  is  prejvared  to  he 
inteUigently  interested  in  the  reasoning  which 
proves  that,  If  two  triangles  have  their  homol- 
ogous sides  proportional,  they  are  similar.  And 
so  of  all  the  fundamental  truths  of  plane  geom- 
etry. Much  of  the  superficial  and  merely 
mechanical.  mi*moriter  work  which  is  done  by 
jmpils  in  geometry  is  caused  by  their  having  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  facts  about  which 
they  are  attempting  to  reason.  Once  show  the 
pui)il  by  measurement  that  the  circumference  of 
a  given  circle  is  a  little  over  three  times  its  diam- 
eter, and  he  will  be  induced  to  inquire  whether 
it  is  so  in  another,  and  finally  if  this  is  true  in 
all  circles.  Again,  let  him  ilraw  several  jmirs  of 
chords  iutei'stH.rting  in  a  circle,  and  by  actual 
measurement  find  tliat  the  segments  are  recipro- 
cally proiMjrtional,  and  his  curiosity  naturally 
prompts  him  to  inquire  why  it  is  so.  Finally,  a 
few  illustrations  of  the  mechanical  value  of  the 
trutlis  with  which  they  are  becoming  familiar  wiD, 
with  most  pupils,  give  added  zest  to  their  study 
and  acquisition.  To  know  that  the  brace  stiffens 
the  frame  because  the  angles  of  a  triangle  cannot 
be  changed  without  changmg  the  sides,  while  those 
of  a  qua^lrilateral  can  ;  to  see  how  the  carpenter 
can  square  his  foundation,  calculate  the  length 
of  his  brace  or  rafter,  on  the  principle  that  the 
square  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equivalent  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two  other  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle;  how  inaccessible  heights, 
and  the  distances  between  inaccessible  objects, 
can  be  determined  by  the  proi)erty  of  similar 
triangles — these,  and  the  like  applications  of  the 
principk'S  he  is  al)Out  to  investigate,  give  an  air 
of  pnictical  reality  to  the  al>stra(rt  speindations 
of  the  science,  which  will  Ix;  found  exceedingly 
heljjful  and  stinmluting  to  the  student. 

11.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  geometry 
is  a  in*'vh(iniod  as  wdl  as  a  b>gicjd  science.  No 
more  mischievous  mistake  can  be  made  than  to 
underrate  the  problems  of  geometry;  nevertheless 
this  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  with  teachers. 
While  some  teachers  permit  the  pupil  to  omit 
these  problems  in  construction  altogether,  others 
allow  him  the  almost  equally  pernicious  habit 
of  describing  the  construction  without  actually 
performing  the  work  according  to  the  description. 
'Ilius,  they  allow  him  to  tell  how  an  angle  is 
bisected  without  requiring  him  actually  to  bisect 
a  given  angle :  they  accept  a  clumsy  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  inscribing  a  circle  in  a 
triangle,  illustrated  by  a  free-hand  caricature  of 
the  thing  itself,  instead  of  requiring  a  neat  and 
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suxurate  construction  upon  correct  geometrical 
principles.  Now,  this  is  geometry  with  the  ac- 
tual geometry  left  out.  Nor  is  it  simply  that  the 
mere  mechanical  part  (not  an  inconsiderable  or 
unimportant  part)  is  left  out ;  but  any  critical 
examination  of  such  pupils  will  usually  show 
that  the  logiad  part  is  also  omitted;  in  short,  that 
the  pupil  neither  comprehends  the  nature  of  the 
process  and  the  reasons  for  its  several  steps,  nor 
IS  actually  able  to  execute  it.  While  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  have  the  mechanical  faculty  in  a 
high  degree,  and  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and 
yet,  being  deficient  in  the  logical  faculty,  to  fail  of 
being  a  good  geometrician,  it  is  equally  possible, 
and,  as  the  subject  is  too  commonly  taught  it 
is  quite  common,  to  find  those  who  have  fair 
logical  powers,  or  who  have  learned  the  for- 
mulas 01  logic,  so  destitute  of  mechanical  ability 
or  culture,  that  they  utterly  fail  to  appreciate 
the  real  spirit  of  geometry,  even  though  they 
may  know,  and  be  able  to  demonstrate,  its  chief 
propositioiLS.  Xor  are  the  skill  and  taste  requi- 
site to  effect  neat  and  accurate  geometrical  con- 
structions, attainments  to  be  despised  in  secur- 
ing an  education.  Shall  we  study  the  science 
of  fonu,  and  not  cultivate  taste,  eye,  or  hand  in 
reference  to  form  ?  Shall  we  call  a  peraon  pro- 
ficient in  the  science  of  exttjnsion  and  form,  who 
cannot  construct  a  parallelogram,  and  whose  taste 
And  eye  are  so  completely  mieducated,  tliat  he 
cannot  discriminate  between  a  right  angle  and 
an  angle  of  85  or  95  degrees,  and  who  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  construct  either? 
Moreover,  the  zest  which  the  construction  of  neat 
and  accurate  figures  adds  to  the  study,  and  the 
clearness  of  perception  which  is  thus  induced, 
are  most  helpful.  In  the  course  here  recommend- 
ed, a  student  will  never  be  called  upon  to  demon- 
atrate  a  proposition  in  plane  geometry,  the  figure 
for  which  he  cannot  construct  upon  geometrical 
principles ;  nor,  in  any  well-conducted  class,  will 
the  pupils  pass  any  proposition,  the  figures  for 
which  they  have  not  so  constructed.  It  is  not 
intended  that  every  figure  used  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstration  should  be  thus  constructed; 
but  it  is  urged  that  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
•construct  every  figure  thus,  and  that  he  should 
frequently  be  rccjuired  to  do  this  ;  and,  moreover, 
it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  positive  power  to  in- 
vestigate geometrical  truth  begotten  of  this 
method.  Who  that  has  ever  attained  any  pro- 
ficiency in  geometrical  investigation  does  not 
know  the  value  of  an  accurately  constructed 
figure  ?  This  Ls,  generally,  the  very  first  step  in 
an  original  investigation,  the  construction  itself 
often  suggesting  the  entire  line  of  thought. 

m.  But,  passing  from  preliminaries,  suppose 
the  student  ready  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
body  of  geometrical  propositions  which  make 
up  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  and  to  learn  how 
to  demonstrate  them.  What  should  he  find 
presented  to  him  ?  Most  assuredly,  a  well  chm- 
sified  arrangement  of  th*'  subject  mattei'  is  a 
prime  requisite  in  a  branch  of  study  which  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  Ijeing  the  most  perfect  of 
the  sciences.    It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that 


no  such  classification  has  been  -commonly  foimd 
in  our  text-books.  The  sole  principle  of  the  ar- 
rangement in  Euclid,  which  has  prevailed  for  so 
many  centuries,  is  to  demonstrate  at  first  such 
propositions  as  are  elementary,  and  hence  of 
essential  use  in  subsequent  demonstrations.  Of 
course,  such  an  order  of  sequence  as  this  is  a  ne- 
cessity ;  but  is  tliere  not  that  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject  matter  which  calls  for  a  more  scien- 
tific arrangement?  We  venture  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing :  (1)  The  concepts  of  plane  geometry  are 
the  straiglU  line,  the  circumference  of  the  circlet 
and  the  angle;  (2)  ITie  two  fundamental  inquiries 
are  concerning  magnitude  and  form,  the  latter 
of  which  resiuts  from  position.  Bearing  these 
statements  in  mind  we  shall  commence  with  the 
simplest  concept,  the  straight  line.  But  shall 
our  first  inquiry  be  concerning  magnitude,  or 
concerning  form  or  position?  There  are  two 
ways  of  measuring  a  straight  line,  (1)  the  direct 
way,  by  applying  one  line  to  another,  and  (2)  the 
indirect  way,  as  in  trigonometry,  when,  having 
two  sides  and  an  included  angle  of  a  triangle 
given,  we  determine  the  third  side,  etc.  Now, 
in  the  first,  there  is  little  or  no  science,  and  the 
second  is  not  elementary.  Hence,  we  dismiss 
the  question  of  magnitude,  and  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion of  position,  which  gives  rise  to  form.  Here 
we  at  once  find  legitimate  objects  of  inquiry, 
and  the  relative  position  of  tiro  straight  lines 
will  be  the  first  section.  The  subdivisions  will 
be  of  perpendiculars,  of  oblitpie  lineSy  of  paraJr 
Iffls.  As  these  are  all  the  positions  that  straight 
lines  can  occupy  with  reference  to  each  other, 
we  have  exhausted  this  line  of  thought.  Pass* 
ing  to  the  circumference,  we  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion of  magnitude  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
we  did  in  uie  case  of  the  straight  line.  The  direct 
measurement  by  the  application  of  an  arc  in- 
volves no  science  ;  and  the  indirect,  as  when  we 
determine  the  circumference  from  the  radius,  is 
a  remote  inquiry.  Hence,  the  question  of  i)08i' 
tion  recurs.  Comparing  the  straight  line  and 
the  circmnference  as  to  relative  position,  we  find 
the  elementary  properties  of  chords,  secants,  and 
tangents.  Comparing  two  circumferences  as  to 
relative  ix)sition,  we  have  external  tangency,  in- 
tersection, internal  tangency,  or  one  wholly  in- 
terior to  the  other ;  and  thus  we  exhaust  this 
line  of  inquiry.  Reaching  the  angle,  we  find 
that  the  elementary  method  of  measuring  an 
angle  (by  an  arc)  is  the  fundamental  oDJect, 
wliile  the  relative  position  of  angles  is  an  unim- 
portant inquiry.  Hence,  we  treat  the  measure- 
ment of  an  angle  by  an  arc;  and  have  the 
elementary  propositions  concerning  the  angle  al 
the  center,  the  angle  between  intersecting  chords, 
the  inscribed  angle,  the  angle  between  two 
secants,  etc.  We  thus  complete  the  fundamental 
inquiries  relating  to  the  simple  concepts,  and 
proceed  to  treat  them  as  combined  in  figures. 
The  first  inquiry  now  concerns  the  relative  mag- 
nitudes of  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  single  figure; 
the  second,  the  comparison  of  figures.  N'ow, 
there  are  three  ideas  to  be  taken  as  bases  of  com- 
parison; namely,  (I)  equality ,  (2)  similarity,  and 
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(3)  enuiraleyice ;  out  of  the  last  of  which  grows  '  are  others  which  must  not  be  iieglectcil.  nor  be 
the  idea  of  aj-ea.  Having  tn*at*3(i  these  topics,  '  uufn^iuent. — First  among  these  is  tlie  giving 
we  liaveexhausterlthe  subject  of  elemontary  plane  of  outlines  of  demonstnitions  without  going 
geometry.  No  other  elementary  inquiry  can  arise;  ;  through  the  details,  and  without  reference  to  a 
and  no  subsequent  inquiries  can  be  carried  for-  diagi*am.  'J'his  is  one  of  the  best  testa  of  pro- 
ward  except  on  the  Ixisis  of  these.  Thus  we  ,  ficiency  which  can  be  applied,  and  the  whole 
have  liastily  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  scientific  |  subject  should  be  re|)eatedly  reviewed  in  this 
arrangeineut ;  but  our  siwcial  purpose  is  to  in-  i  way.  Again  frequent  reviews  of  groups  of 
dst,  that  some  logical  order  of  sequence  be  im- 1  theorems,  without  demonstrations,  are  essential, 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  student,  whether  Thus,  the  teacher  may  call  for  the  propositions 
it  be  this,  or  some  better  one.  concerning  equality  of  iriarnjles^  the  elementary 

IV.  Hints  concerning  chiHS-room  irork. — The  |  i)roposit ions  concerning  the  measurement  if 
order  of  arrangement  in  the  treatment  of  a  geo-  < ingles,  the  propositions  conceminff7>f/rr/fle&,  etc 
metrical  proposition  should  be  early  fixed  in  the  When  a  student  is  assigned  sudi  a  topic,  he 
student's  mind ;  namely,  (1)  ITio  general  state-  should  give  all  the  facts  embraced  under  it  (defi- 
ment  of  the  proposition ;  (2)  'J'he  illustration  of  nitions,  propositions,  corollaries,  and  scholiums), 
this  statement  by  reference  to  a  particular  dia-  without  being  prompted.  'ITiese  three  classes  of 
gram ;  (3)  Any  additional  construction  which  exercises  will  form  the  staple  of  all  class-room 
may  be  necessary  to  the  demonstration  ;  (4)  The  work. — For  a  final  review,  students  njay  be  set 
demonstration  proper.  The  exact  language  of  '  to  tracing  certiun  lines  of  thought  running 
the  text-book  should  always  be  uae<l  in  the  state-  through  the  whole  subiect.  llius,  givtai  the  8ul>- 
ment  of  pro|)08itiou8,  and  in  cpioting  definitions  j  ject  of  equality,  he  wiU  define  it,  distinguish  it 
and  all  fundamental  principles,  unless  such  Ian-  from  nearly  relate<l  notions,  such  as  similarity 
sniage  is  clianged  by  the  instructor  or  student  and  equivalence,  show  that  the  two  latter  notions 
for  a  particidar  reiison ;  but  the  demonstration  make  up  the  fonner,  classify  all  the  propositions 
should  not  be  memorized,  although  the  genenil  (.>f  elementary  geometry  which  relate  to  equality, 
order  of  thought  should  necessarily  be  ivtained,  and  he.  able  to  give  them  with  their  demonstra- 
and  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  language  be  pre-  tions,  jx)inting  out  tiny  common  principle  which 
served.  The  diagram  should  .always  be  con-  may  seem  to  nin  tlu-ongh  the  demonstrations, 
structed  on  the  blai'kboard  by  the  pupil,  with-  i  In  refeivnce  to  the  latter  he  will  find  that 
out  prompting  from  any  source.  When  the  con-  equality  is  a,\vfa,jA  pn)viKl  by  the  mere  applica- 
stniction  is  complete,  he  should  usually  stand  at  ,  tion  of  one  figure  to  the  other,  with  the  nioditi- 
the  board,  and  tr«u;e  the  line  of  thought  l>y  i>oint-  '  cation,  that  in  case  of  equality  by  sj/minetry  the 
ing  to  the  figure,  as  he  [)roceeds  in  the  demonstra-  figures  arc  dividinl  into  parts,  which  parts  are 
tion.  Some  have  thought  it  best  to  use  the  Arabic  |  then  applied  as  iK^fore.  In  like  maimer,  he  can 
figures  to  designate  i>oint3,  lines,  etc.,  instead  of  Ije  set  to  study  the  subject  of  siviilarity.  »Snch 
the  capital  letters,  ius  ordinarily  found  in  our  a  study  will  not  \yc  men^ly  a  review  of  the  sec- 
text-books,  the  purpose  Ixiing  to  prevent  mere  i  tionon  ^7w///Yy,  orthat  on  .s*/7w?7f/7v7y,  sinw  the{?e 
memorizing ;  but  in  reference  to  this,  it  is  to  ideas  are  the  basis  of  the  thought  in  many  pro- 
be said  that,  besides  its  exceeding  inelegance,  and  jxysitions  where  they  do  not  constitute  the  main 
the  fact,  moreover,  that  the  capital  lettei-s  are  a  '  subject,  or  purpose.  In  fa<:t,  it  will  be  found  that 
part  of  the  language  of  the  science,  the  device  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  propositions  of  geometry 
of  little  or  no  use  as  a  preventive  of  memorizing.  ,  involve  one  or  the  other  of  these  notions  (equality 
It  is  quit^j  as  Ciisy  for  a  pupil  who  is  so  dispostnl,  \  and  similarity)  as  the  Iwji^is  of  thought.  Again 
to  meuiorize  by  the  mere  position  or  ai)iK'araiico  he  may  he  set  to  selei^t  and  study  the  proiKkd- 
of  the  parts,  with  figures  to  designate  them,  or  i  tions  relating  to  form,  and  then  those  in  wnich 
even withoutanycharactersattiwjhed, as ]>y means  i  wK///?r/7m/6  is  the  object  of  inquiry;  these  two 
of  letters.  The  pupil  can  make  Jis  jXTfect  a  par-  idt^as  dividing  K;tween  them  the  whole  domain 
rot-like  recitation,  by  mert^ly  memorizing  every  |  of  geometrical  truth. — Finally  it  is  of  the  high- 
statement  as  R'fening  to  certain  parts  of  the  i  est  importance,  that,  fi'om  first  to  last,  the  pupil 
diagram,  and  by  using  the  barlwiroiLS  diet  ion,  "line  Ihj  trained  in  the  ])ractical  api>lication  of  the  ab- 
thi3,""line  that,"  etc.,  which  may  Ix)  hear<l  in  ^  st met  trutlisa-s  fast  jus  they  are  learned.  No  truth 
some  class  rooms,  as  he  can  in  any  other  way.  '  U  well  learned  until  it  can  be  applied  :  and  it 
Our  couiLsil  is,  itse  the  himftiage  <f  fJie  sriencf^  would  be  quite  incredible  to  one  who  has  not 
(the  letters  I,  and  depend  on  something  less  su-  lu'ul  large  ol>servation,  liow  fully  one  may  apin.'iU' 
perficial,  lo  prevent  all  inq)ro[>er  memorizing,  to  understand  a  geometrical  tnith,  and  yet  be 
In  refeiTing  to  anteceilentpi-opositions  constitut- I  totally  unable  to  apply  it.  Tlie  MTiter  has  ex- 
ing  the  b;usis  of  the  argument,  it  is  far  moiv  im-  aniined  in  geometry  hundreds  of  students  dei^ir- 
portant  that  the  propi)sitiou  K^  ([uoted,  than  that  ing  to  enter  college  in  "advanceil  standing."  and 
its  numlxrr  lx»  given  ;  for  the  la (t-jr  is  of  no  w>rt  has  ma<le  this  a  matter  of  can*ful  observation. 
of  usti  except  as  a  mero  class-room  convenience,  j  For  example,  he  has  usually  ask(»< I  such  students, 
while  the  fornuT  method  is  of  es.sontial  service  in  *•  How  do  you  find  the  area  of  a  sj)herical  tri- 
bringing  out  the  argument,  and  als4)  in  keej»ing  angle?"  Generally  the  answer  has  Ix^en  pronq^tly 
the  truths  of  the  science  fn'sh  in  the  mind,  and  ;  given,'*J{ymultiplyingtlies}»herical  excess  by  the 
familiar  on  the  tongue.  J^ueh  methods  shouM  '  tri-nH:tangular  triangle:"  and,  quite  generally,  the 
constitute  (ho  ordinary  class- room  drill;  but  there  I  candidate  has  been  found  able  to  demonstrate 
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the  proposition.  But  in  no  instance  has  the 
examiner  ever  found  a  student,  who  had  not  been 
trained  in  the  practical  application  of  the  state- 
ment, able  to  compute  the  area  of  a  triangle  the 
angles  of  which  are.  say  IIO^,  94",  and  87",  on  a 
sphere,  the  radius  of  wliich  is  2  feet.  In  fact,  they 
oould  tell  what  a  tri-rectangular  triangle  is,  what 
part  of  the  sphere  it  is,  and  what  the  spherical 
exoess  is;  but  not  one  could  actually  iind  the 
number  of  equarc  inches  in  the  area  of  the  tri- 
angle. A  student  may  appear  to  have  thoroughly 
mastered  solid  geometry,  and  yet  be  totally  unable 
to  solve  such  a  problem  as.  To  find  how  many  bar- 
rels of  water  a  cistern  in  the  form  of  the  frustum 
of  a  cone  will  contain.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  teacher  of  geometry  should  never  allow 
hispupils  to  omit  the  practical  examples. 

V .  Geametrical  Indention, — ITiis  term  is  used 
to  designate  the  power  to  discover  demonstra- 
tions of  propositions  or  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems. Many  excellent  teachers  quite  overrate  the 
Ofrdinary  student's  power  in  this  direction.  8oine 
have  even  thought,  that,  from  the  first,  a  pupil  can 
be  led  to  discover  the  demonstrations  of  all  the 
propositions.  Xew  classes  may.  indeed,  make  com- 
memlable  progress  iu  geometry,  and  have  put 
into  their  hamls  only  the  mere  statement  of  prop- 
ositions :  but  it  will  be  found  that  they  do  not 
originate  the  demonstrations  which  they  bring 
into  the  class ;  they  simply  look  them  up  in  other 
text-books,  and  thus  learu  them.  After  a  pupil 
has  acquired  a  coasiderable  stock  of  geometrical 
knowleilge.  any  real  test  will  show  that  original 
demonstrations  are  but  slowly  evolved,  even  of  the 
simplest  propositions.  Many  students  have  little 
or  no  capacity  in  this  direction;  and,  therefore,  to 
make  it  the  staple  of  geometrical  teaching  would 
be  supreme  folly.  Some  exercise  of  this  kind  may, 
and  should,  be  given  from  an  early  stage  of  the 
study;  and  students  mav  be  stimulated  and  helped 
in  the  work,  so  that  all  the  ability  for  such  exer- 
dae,  which  really  exists  in  the  class,  may  be  brought 
out;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
to  expect  that  any  large  amount  of  such  ability 
can  be  developed  in  the  majority  of  students  of 
elementary  geometry.  Certainly,  this  is  not  the 
purpose  for  which  geometry  holds  its  eminent 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges.  It  is, 
that  students  may  learn  what  a  logical  argument 
is  and  how  to  frame  it,  from  the  study  of  such 
arguments,  carefully  elaborated  and  expressed  by 
the  ripest  culture.  What  but  the  most  clumsy 
work  can  be  expected  from  the  tyro  in  framing 
such  arguments,  if  he  luis  not  had  much  study  of 
the  best  models  ?  To  put  a  demonstration  in 
good  fonn,  as  well  as  to  evolve  it,  is  the  rijxist 
fruit  of  scholarship,  not  the  daily  work  of  begin- 
ners ;  the  ability  to  do  eitlier  is  to  be  aaiuiretl. 
in  the  first  instance,  by  a  ]>rotracted  and  cjireful 
study  of  the  work  uf  masters.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  these  remarks  to  di.seourage  all  attempts 
to  secure  original  demonstnitions,  but  to  guard 
against  a  serious  em>r  into  which  enthusiastic 
and  ambitious  teachers  are  in  danger  of  falling ; 
and  the  conclusion  is,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
pupils  must  be  furnished  with  the  demonstrations 


of  elementary  geometry,  either  by  a  text-book, 
or  by  the  hints  of  a  competent  and  judicious 
teacher  ;  and  that  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  let  not  this  topic  of  geometrical  invention 
be  confounded  with  that  of  practical  exercise  in 
applying  the  truths  learned.  The  latter  is,  as 
ha^  been  said,  essential  for  all,  but  especially  im- 
portant for  those  who  are  dull  of  apprehension. 

VI.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  great 
change  has  come  about,  within  the  last  century,  in 
reference  to  the  kind  of  demonstration  which  is 
admissible  in  geometry.  Formerly,  geometricians 
were  totally  averse  to  admitting  any  conception 
of  nuytioii  or  time  into  a  geometrical  argument. 
ITiese  were  rigidly  excluded  as  foreign  to  the 
subject  and  as  defiling  its  purity.  Both  are  now 
freely  admitted.  Again,  tne  infinitesimal  meth- 
od was  formerly  as  rigidly  excluded,  but  is  now 
coming  to  be  admitted.  "Jliese  methods  greatly 
facilitate  geometrical  inquiry,  and  are  now  free- 
ly used  by  the  best  writers  and  teachers.  (See 
Mathematics.) 

GEOBGETOWN  COLLEGE,  at  George- 
toi^Ti,  I).  C,  was  founded  iu  17H9,  but  was  not 
chartere<l  until  181:").  It  is  a  Roman  (^atholic 
institution,  under  the  direction  of  members  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus;  and  is  8upix)rted  by  fees 
from  students.  In  the  classical  clepartment,  the 
entire  course,  including  the  preparatory  classes, 
is  of  seven  years,  the  last  four  of  which  corre- 
spond generally  with  the  classical  course  of  most 
American  colleges.  The  institution  has  a  well- 
equipped  astronomical  ol)ser\'atory,  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals, 
shells,  etc.  'I  ne  college  library  contains  30. 000 
volumes,  amongst  which  there  are  many  rare  and 
curious  works.  One  hundred  of  these  volumes 
were  printed  between  the  years  1460  and  1520; 
three  manuscripts  are  anterior  to  the  year  1400, 
and  many  others  are  of  almost  as  early  a  date. 
The  society  libraries  contain  about  3,000  volumes. 
The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  etc.,  is  1^325 
a  year;  the  regular  charge  for  day  scholars  is 
860  a  year.  In  Washin^n,  there  is  a  medical 
department,  established  m  1851,  and  also  a  law 
department,  established  in  1870.  In  1875-0,  there 
were,  in  the  classical  department,  19  instructors 
and  21 5  students,  of  whom  54  were  of  the  col- 
legiate grade ;  in  the  medical  department,  there 
were  1 3  instructors  and  80  students ;  in  the  law 
department,  4  instructors  and  39  students.  At  the 
commencement  in  1870,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was 
conferred  on  7  gniduates.  The  presidents  of  the 
colk»ge.  with  the  date  of  appointment,  have  been 
as  follows  :  the  Rev.  Robert  Plunket,  1791-3; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Molyneux,  1793-6 ;  the  Rev. 
Louis  W,  Duboui^,  179r)-9  ;  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Xeale,  1799-1806  ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Molyneux, 
1806-8;  the  Rev.  Wm.  Matthews,  1808-10; 
the  Rev.  Francis  Neale,  1810-12;  the  Rev. 
John  (xrassi,  1812-17  ;  the  Rev.  Benedict  J. 
Fen  wick,  181 7-1 8 ;  the  Rev.  Anthony  Kohlmann, 
1818-20;  the  Rev.  Enoch  Fenwick,  1820-22  7 
the  Rev.  I^nedict  J.  Fenwick,  1822-25 ;  the 
I^'v.  Stephen  Dubuisson,  1825-6;  the  Rev. 
William  Feiner,  1826-9;   the  Rev.  John  G, 
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Beschter,  March,  1829-Sep.,  29;  the  Rev.  Thomas  the  state"  ;  but  this  was  omitted  in  the  revision 
Mulledy,  1829-37 ;  the  Rev.  William  McSherry, !  of  1789,  educational  affairs  being  left  to  the 
1837-9  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  I^opez,  Jan.  1840-  regulation  of  the  general  assembly.  In  1783.  the 
April  1840;  the  Rev.  James  Ryder,  1840-45;  the  assembly  donated  1,000  acres  of  land  to  each 
Rev.  Samuel  Mulledy,  Jan.,  1845- Aug.,  45;  the  I  county  for  the  support  of  free  schools;  and,  in 
Rev.  Thomas  Mulledy,  1845-8;  the  Rev.  James  ,  1784,  40,000  acres  were  given  for  the  endow- 
Ryder,  1848-51 ;  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Stonestreet,  |  ment  of  a  state  university,  which  was  chartered 
1851-2;  the  Rev.  Bernard  A.  Maguire,  1852-8  ;  ,  in  1785.  In  1792,  an  act  was  passed  appropriatr 
the  Rev.  John  P^rly,  1858-66;  the  Rev.  Bernard  ing  1,000  acres  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy 
A.  Maguire,  1866-70;  the  Rev.  John  I^^rly,  1870-  I  in  each  county  of  the  state.  In  1817,  the  sum 
73 ;  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Healy,  appointed  in  1873  i  of  3250,000  was  api)ropiiatod  for  the  support  of 
and  still  (1876)  in  office.  |  schools  for  the  poor.    According  to  the  census 

GEOBGETOWN  COLLEGE,  at  George-  of  1860,  there  were  in  the  state  32  colleges  and 
town,  Scott  Co.,  Ky.,  chartered  in  1829, is  under  '  high  schools,  with  3,302  students;  and  1752 
the  control  of  the  Baptists.  It  is  supported  by  j  public  schools,  containing  56,087  pupils,  the  total 
tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  \  income  for  the  support  of  which  was  3449,966. 
nearly  375,000.  The  real  estate  of  the  college  is  ,  CJeonjia  was  quite  celebrated  for  the  number  and 
valued  at  about  S75,000.  The  library  contains  '  excellence  of  her  female  seminaries.  There  was, 
between  5,000  and  6,000  volumes.  The  institution  j  however,  no  regularly  organized  system  of  com- 
has  gooil  i>hilosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a  mon  schools.  8up]:)orted  by  public  taxation,  and 
cabinet  of  minerals,  fossils,  and  shells,  and  a  mu-  |  open  to  all  classic ;  although  efforts  w^ere  made 
seum  of  curiosities.  It  comprises  an  academic  in  1H45,  and  again  in  185(>,  to  establish  such  a 
or  preparatory  course  and  a  collegiate  course.  ITie  I  system.  Jn  1849,  a  law  existed  giving  320,000, 
curriculum  is  distributed  into  the  following  depart-  .  to  be  divided  among  the  several  counties  of  the 
ments  of  study:  (1)  English;  (2)  l^atin :  (3)  !  state  to  support  schools  for  poor  children;  but 
Greek:  (4)  Modern  languages:  (5)  Mathematics ;  ,  such  was  the  general  ajiathy  in  regard  to  educa- 
(6)  Physical  Sciences;  (7)  History  and  Political  I  tion,  that  32  counties  failed  to  make  any  return 
Economy;  (8)  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Any  .  so  as  to  obtain  their  portion  of  the  endowment, 
student  who  completes  the  course  in  any  one  de-  '  In  1850,  there  were  213.903  native  white  adults 
partmeut  receives  the  title  of  PrqficienJ  in  that  in  the  state,  of  whom  20  per  cent  were  unable  to 
department.  Other  degrees  are  liachelor  of  read  and  write.  In  1 860,  the  number  of  illiterates 
Sciences  for  the  full  English  course;  Bachelor  of  had  been  reduced  to  18  per  cent.  The  state 
Arts,  if  lAtin  and  Greek  be  added;  Master  of    cwistitution  of  1 868  provided  for  the  establish- 


Arts  for  the  complete  course.  The  Western  Bap 
tist  Theological  Institute  is  connected  with  the 
college.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  collegiate  course 
is  $50  per  year,  and  in  the  academic  course  JB40. 
Candioates  for  the  ministry  receive  instruction 
free,  and  needy  students  who  intend  to  teach  are 

S'ven  credit  for  tuition  until  they  are  able  to  pay. 
1 1876,  there  were  8  instructors  and  107  students 
J 84  collegiate  and  23  preparatory).  The  i)resi- 
lents  of  the  college,  with  date  of  apiKjintment, 
have  been  as  follows :  Wm.  Staugnton,  D.  D., 
1829;  Joel  S.  Bacon,  D.  B.,  1830;  B.  F.  Farns- 
worth,  1836  ;  Rockwood  Giddiugs,  D.  1)..  1838  ; 
Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  1840:  J.  L.  Reynolds, 
D.  D.,  1850;  Duncan  R.  Campbell,  1).  1)..  1852  ; 
N.  M.  Crawford,  D.  B.,  1865;    B.  Manly,  Jr., 

D.  B.,  1871  (the  present  incumbent,  1876).  j  the  school  fund  was  diverted  from  its  legitimate 

GEORGIA,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states  '  object,  a  largt*  debt  was  contracted,  and  many 
of  the  Americivn  union,  was  first  settled  at  |  flefects  were  found  to  exist  in  the  school  law. 
Savannah,  by  colonists  from  England,  under  ^  From  these  causes,  the  schools  were  cloaeii  dur- 
Geu.  James  Oglethorjje,  in  1733.     Its  pn»siMit  |  ing  the  year  1 872.  In  tliat  year,  (^ustavus  J.  Grr 


inent  of  "a  thorough  system  of  general  education, 
to  be  forever  free  to  all  children  of  the  state,"  and 
created  the  office  of  state  school  commissioner,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  and  to  hold  his  office  for  the  same 
term  as  the  governor.  An  act  establishing  such 
a  system  of  public  instruction  was  passed  Oct. 
13.,  1870,  under  which  many  schools  were  put  in 
operation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  first 
school  commissioner,  J.  R.  Lewis.  His  report, 
made  in  1871,  showed  that  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  schools  42,914  white  pupils,  and  6,664 
colored,  making  a  total  of  49,578.  Very  great 
mismanagement  and  imprudence,  however,  char- 
acterized th<»  operations  of  those  who  had  the 
direction  of  the  school  system  during  that  year ; 


area  is  58,000  sq.  in. ;  and  its  population,  accorrl- 
ing  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  1 .184,109,  included 
in  which  were  545,142  colored  persons,  40  In- 
dians, and  1  Chinaman.     Acconung  to  its  entire 


was  a])ix)inted  school  comftiissioner ;  and  under 
his  advice,  a  new  law  was  passed  (Jan.  19.,  1872), 
in  pursuance  of  which  the  system  as  it  exists  at 
present  was  organized.     Ilie  year  1873  opened 


population,  it  ranked  as  the  12th  among  the  i  with  brighter  prospects.  The  school  funds  which 
states ;  and.  Jis  to  colorerl  iwpulation.  as  the  1st.  i  had  been  accumulating  from  the  r^:ular  sources 
Its  gain  in  population,  during  the  ten  years  |  had  been  faithfully  kept :  and  the  law  providing 
preceding,  Wcos  12  jier  (rent.  |  for  the  jwiyment  of  the  debt  of  1871  had  yielded 

EiiKCdfinntd  Ifisfori/. — The  original  constitu- ;  3174.000,  which  sum  was  apjK)rtione<i  among  the 
tion  of  this  state,  ado^jted  in  1777,  contained  a  '  counties,  and  faithfully  disbursed.  The  regular 
provision  requiring  schools  to  be  "erected  in  each  ,  8(*hool  fund  had  accumulated  to  the  amount  of 
county,  and  supiwrted  at  the  general  expense  of  i  3250,000,  which  also  was  properly  apportioned. 
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Under  these  circnmstances,  the  schools  that  year 
made  considerable  progress,  llie  annual  report 
of  Commissioner  Orr,  for  1873,  showed  that 
there  were  in  attendance  at  the  schools  83,677 
pupils,  of  whom  63,922  were  white  children,  and 
19,755  were  colored.  During  the  next  year,  the 
attendance  increased  to  135,541, — whites,  93,170, 
colored,  42,371.  llie  amount  of  school  funds 
apportioned  in  1874,  was  i$265,000.  The  report 
for  the  year  1875  showed  a  still  further  increase, 
the  aggregate  attendance  being  156,349, — whites, 
105,990;  colored,  50^^59.  During  1874,  five 
school  laws  were  enacted ;  but  no  important 
change  was  made  in  the  system,  except  the  re- 
quirement that  the  euuineration  of  tne  school 
population  should  be  made  every  four  years  in- 
stead of  every  year,  as  formerly. 

Sc?ifX)l  System, — The  common-school  system 
of  Georgia  is  under  the  direction  of  the  following 
officers:  (1)  A  mlate  school,  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
for  four  years,  who  is  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  laws  and  the  general  super- 
vision of  all  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  apportionment  of  the  school  revenue; 

(2)  \  st'tte  bmtrd  of  fcfucfttionj  comprising  the 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
tX)raptroIler-genei-al,  and  school  commissioner. 
This  is  an  advisory  body,  with  whom  the  school 
commissioner  lias  the  right  to  consult  in  reganl 
to  any  of  his  official  duties ;  and  a]^>peals  may  be 
made  to  it  from  his  decisions  touching  the  proj)er 
construction  or  administration  of  the  school  laws; 

(3)  County  hoftrrls  of  erlucfiiionj  eatth  consisting 
of  five  freeholders,  elected  for  four  years  by  the 
grand  jury,  whose  duties  are  to  form  school  dis- 
tricts, establish  schools,  purchase  grounds,  build 
achool-houses,  prescribe  text-books  (all  of  which 
must  be  unsectarian),  grant  licenses  to  teachers, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  school 
commissioners,  and  have  a  general  supervision  of 
all  the  schools  in  their  re8i)ective  counties;  also  to 
determine  local  controversies  referred  to  them  by 
appeal,  subject  to  a  still  further  appeal  to  the 
state  commissioner;  (4)  County  school  com- 
missionerSy  elected  by  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion, who  examine  applicants  for  licenses  to 
teach,  and  revoke  licenses  for  immorality,  incom- 
petency, or  cruelty  to  pupils,  subject,  however, 
to  an  appeal  to  the  county  boanls  of  education. 
The  county  school  commissioner  is  also  re<iuired 
to  visit  each  school  in  his  county  at  legist  twice  a 
year,  to  make  an  annual  census  of  the  children 
of  sdioolage  (between  6  and  18),  to  apjwrtion 
the  school  fund  of  tlie  county  aoong  the  sub-dis- 
tricts in  proportion  to  the  nmnber  of  such  children 
in  each,  to  make  such  reports  to  the  state  com- 
missioner as  he  may  require,  and  to  act  generally 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
state  commissioner  and  the  subordinate  school 
officers. 

The  county  lx>iir«ls  of  education  may  establish 
evening  schfMjIs  for  youths  over  1 2  years  of  age, 
who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools ;  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  boanl,  they  may 
also  establish  self-sastainiug  virin  ual  labor  schools. 


No  county  is  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the 
state  school  fund  unless  its  Doard  of  education 
lias  provided,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  keep- 
ing primary  schools  in  operation  at  least  three 
months  in  the  year,  or  two  months  in  the  case  of 
ambuUitory  scnools,  which  may  be  oi^nized  in 
sparsely  inhabited  diistricts.  Separate  schools  are 
prescribed  for  colored  children,  but  these  schools 
must  afford  equal  advantages  with  those  for 
whites.  The  law  prohibits  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  from  the  public  schools,  but  does  not  per- 
mit any  books  of  a  sectarian  character  to  be 
used.  Public  school  sites  and  buildings,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  latter,  are  exempt  from  taxation 
and  from  sale  on  execution. 

The  school  revenue  at  present  consists  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  poll  tax  and  of  special  taxes  on 
shows  and  exhibitions,  and  on  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous and  malt  liquors,  endowments,  devises,  gifts, 
and  bequests  made  to  the  state  for  educational 
purposes,  all  educational  funds  and  revenues  due 
the  state  university,  and  one  half  of  the  rental 
of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad.  From 
these  resources  there  were  received  during  the 
year  ending  June  30.,  1875  :  poll  tax,  ^3,729.83; 
tax  on  shows  and  exhibitions.  ^2, 069. 50;  and  half 
rental  of  W.  and  A.  railroad,  ^150,000 ;  making 
a  total  of  $155,799.33.  ITiis  fund  is  apportioned 
among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  from  6  to  18  years  of  age,  and 
of  confederate  soldiers  under  30  years  of  age  res- 
ilient in  each.  In  four  counties. — Bibb,  Chatham, 
Glynn,  and  Richmond,  and  in  three  cities, — At- 
lanta, Columbia,  and  Griffin,  the  school  systems 
are  organized  under  local  laws. 

Ekluciitional  Condition, — According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  state  commissioner  for  1 875,  there  were 
belonging  to  the  general  common-school  system 
3,669  schools,  of  which  2,790  were  for  white  and 
879  for  colored  pupils,  all  the  counties  in  the 
state  having  common  schools,  except  Early. 
Iksides  these,  tliere  were,  in  the  counties  and 
cities  under  special  systems,  128  elementary 
schools  and  9  high  schools,  58  of  the  former  be- 
ing graded  and  70  ungraded  schools.  There  were 
also  reported  820  private  elementary  schools. 
The  studies  pursued  in  the  common  schools  are 
reailing,  ortnography,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  Knglish  grammar. 

The  following  arc  the  principal  items  of  the 

common-school  statistics  for  1875  : 

Number  of  pupils  admitted.    Whites. . .  114,G48 

"  Colored..  65,208 

Total.  .1611,916 

Average  daily  attendance 105,766 

No.  of  children  of  school  age,  Whites.  .218,733 
»*  **  "        "      Colored.  175 ,304 

Total..  394,037 
For  the  private  elementary  schools  the  follow- 
ing statistics  were  given  in  the  report  for  the 
same  year : 

Number  of  Schools 820 

*•  Teachers 003 

"  Pupils  taught,  Whites 21,275 

•*         '*  Colored 4,176 

Total.  .25,451 

Average  monthly  cost  of  tuition $1.88. 
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The  whole  amount  of  nioiioy  received  and  ex- 
pende<l  for  the  snppcjrt  of  imV>lic  schools,  in  1875, 
was  §435,319.  Of  this,  821)1.319  was  suppliwl 
by  the  state;  and  JB144,(K)0.  raised  by  local  tax- 
ation. The  amount  apix)rtioned  to  the  several 
counties  was  jSI;')1.304.  The  Peabody  Fund 
contributed  S<).9()0  to  the  support  of  schools  in 
Geoi^a,  during  the  year. 

NornKil  Insti^ndioH, —  No  provision  has  been 
ma(ie  in  this  state  for  the  si)ecial  training  of 
teachers.  In  his  annual  report  for  1875,  State 
Commissioner  Orr  said,  "'J'he  want  of  well-quali- 
fied teachers  for  our  white  schools  lias  been  mucrh 
felt,  llie  want  of  the  wliite  schools  in  this 
respect,  however,  is  small  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  colored  schools.  It  has  been  impracti- 
cable to  put  colored  schools  in  operation  at  all,  in 
some  places,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  com- 
petent instructors."  He,  therefore,  recommended 
that  an  ''annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  1x3 
made  for  establishing  two  normal  schools  for 
whites,  one  to  be  located  in  the  northern,  and 
the  other  in  the  southern  |K)rtion  of  the  state ; 
and  that  the  law  making  an  appropriation  of 
88,000  to  the  Atlanta  University  Ixj  repealed,  and 
that,  in  lieu  thereof,  310,000  be  annually  appro- 
priate<l  for  establishing  a  normal  school  for  colored 
pupils."  Ik)wdon  College  lias  a  normal  class; 
and  the  Atlanta  University  (q.  v.),  a  higher  and 
a  lower  normal  dei>artment,  the  fonner  embnic- 
ing  a  four  years'  course,  and  the  latter  a  shorter 
one  for  primary  sch(X)l  teachers.  And,  besides 
these,  there  is  the  Haven  Normal  School,  at 
Waynesboro,  which,  in  1874,  had  1(52  students. 
The  state  appropriation  to  the  Atlanta  University 
is  designed  to  encouragt*  the  training  of  colored 
teachers  in  that  institution. 

Secoiuiarjf  Latfruction. — llie  special  systems 
above  referred  to  comprise  9  high  schools, — 2  in 
Bibb  County.  2  in  Chatliam  County,  2  in  At- 
lanta. I  in  Columbus,  and  2  in  the  city  of 
Griffin.  Macon  also  has  2  high  si^hools ;  and 
Savannah,  8  high-school  classes.  Besides  these, 
there  were  rej)orted  104  private  high  schools, 
having  171  instructors,  and  5.379  students,  of 
whom  3,087  were  males,  and  2.292  females.  The 
studies  pursued  in  these  schools  included  the 
usual  Hnglish.  classical,  mathematical,  and  scien- 
tific branches :  and  the  average  monthly  cost  of 
tuition  was  83.1 .3  jx;r  pupil,  ranging  from  85  to 
81.15.  •  lliere  are  also  several  business  colleges. 

Siiperior  Inatnirtion.  —  The  University  of 
Georgia  (q.  v.),  at  Athens,  is  the  princii)al  in- 
stitution of  this  grade  in  the  state.  Others  are 
contained  in  the  following  table,  accoixling  to 
the  annual  re^wrt  of  the  state  conunissioner  for 
1875: 


Besides  these,  there  are  several  institutions  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  tliat  claim  the 
rank  of  colleges,  having  preparatory  aud  colledate 
courses  of  stu<ly.  Acconling  to  the  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  for  1874,  there  were  in 
these  institutions  102  instructors  and  1*408  stu- 
dents, llie  following  list  contains  those  included 
in  the  report  of  the  state  cx>mmis8ioner  for  1875: 


NA.ME 


Location 


I      Rcii{:k)i» 
denomination 


Cherokee  Baptist  Fcm.Col 

Conyers  Feni.  Col 

Dallon  Fein.  Col 

Houston  Fein.  Col 

I^  (trange  Fem.  Col 

Le  Vert  h'em.  Col 

lionie  Fem.  Col 

Southern  Fem.  ("ol 

>Sontheni  Masonic  Fein.Col. 

Weslcyan  FVm.  Col 

West  Point  Fein.  Col 

Young  Fem.  Col 


Kome 

Conyers 

Dalton 

Perry 

La  (irangc 

Talbotton 

Rome 

La  (Grange 

Covington 

Macon 

Weftt  Point 

Thoniasville 


Baptist 

Mctb.  Epis. 

Baptist 

M.  E.,  South 

MetliCMlist 

l*rc8b. 

Non-sect. 

Non-sect 

M.  E.,  Sooth 

Union 


NAME 


Location 


University  of  Cieorf^iji. . . .  Athi'iis 

Atlanta  (JnivtTsity Athuitii 

Mercer  University Macon 

N.GeorpiaApcr.itMech.Col.iDahlonega 

Emory  ('oUepe Oxford 

Martin  Institute Irfferson 

Pio  Nono  College Macon 


{      Kriiuioiis 
'dcnoniinatmn 

|\(»n-soct. 
iXonsect. 

{{iiptist 
|N(»ii-8ect. 

M.  E.  South 

iK.  C. 


ITie  State  College  of  Agricultmne  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  endowid  with  the  conj^ressional 
land  prant  of  270,000  acn«,  is  a  department  of 
the  Iniversity  of  Georjria.  The  North  Geoipa 
Agincultural  and  Mechanical  College  became 
likewise^  a  branch  of  the  University  in  1872. 
Atlanta  University  (q.  v.)  was  organized. in  1867. 
by  the  Freedmens  Bureau  and  the  American 
Missionaiy  Association,  and  is  largt»ly  supporte<l 
by  the  latter  bo<ly.  It  is  designe<l  espi^cially  for 
the  education  of  coloretl  youth.  In  jnirsuance 
of  an  a<!t  of  the  legislature,  there  is  an  annual 
state  a])propriation  of  38,000  for  its  supjwrt. 
()bje<*tions  have  Ikvu  urginl  a^iainst  tliis  institu- 
tion on  the  ground  that  such  a  "movement  in 
favor  of  univei'sity  education  for  the  colored 
jKiople  is  far  in  advance  of  the  demands  of  the 
l)resent  condition  of  colored  society"' ;  and  that 
the  money  thus  exiKinded  shoidd  ho  exclusively 
devotiHl  to  instnicting  and  training  teachers 
specially  for  the  work  of  elementary  schools. 
(Com  mi  an  ion  or  Orr's  Report  for  1875.) 

Sjy*cfol  and  Prff^^iofifil  histrndion. — The 
institutions  for  sjxjcial  instniction  are  the  Georgia 
Institution  for  the  Vxlut^tion  of  the  Deaf  aud 
Dunil),  at  Cave  Spring,  and  the  (icorgia  Aca<Iemy 
for  the  Hlind,  at  Macon.  The  former,  in  1874. 
hml  T)  teachers  and  r)l  pupils,  of  whom  25  were 
females;  the  latter  had  7  instructors  and  51 
pupils — 30  females :  its  rtHX'ipts,  which  were  al- 
most wholly  from  state  appn)f)riations,  amoimted 
to  $15.1 1 5.,S7.  There  is  a  law  .school  connected 
with  the  University  of  (Jeorgia,  in  which  the 
course  is  for  one  year,  including  the  whole 
twelve  months.  The  .Mcflical  ( 'ollege  of  ( Jeoipa, 
located  at  Augusta,  constitutes  the  medical  de- 
}>artment  of  the  University  of  (jiH>rgia:  the 
vjilue  of  its  grounds.  Imildings,  and  apjiaratus  is 
estimattnl  at  8(J0,()()(),  and  its  library  contains 
5,000  volumes.  Hi"sides  this,  there  are  the 
Atlanta  Metlioal  Uollegi',  foimded  in  1854.  which, 
in  1874,  had  a  c^)r|)s  of  11  instructors,  and  140 
students ;  and  the  Savannah  Medical  College 
foundeil  in  18:{H.  which,  in  1874.  had  12  instruct- 
ors, and  a  gradiuiting  class  of  1(>  students. 
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QEOBGIA,  UniverBity  of,  at  Athens, 
Georgia,  was  chartered  in  1785,  receiving  40,000 
acres  of  wild  laud,  granted  in  1784  by  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  endowment  of  a  collie,  or  semi- 
nary of  learning.  It  did  not  go  into  operation 
for  some  years.  In  1801,  the  £«t  building  was 
erected,  and,  in  1804,  the  first  class  graduated. 
The  institution  was  suspended,  from  September 
1863  to  January  1866,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  war.  The  funds  of  the  university,  in  1876, 
amounted  to  ^373,170 ;  the  value  of  its  build- 
ings and  apparatus  at  Athens  was  $183,000. 
The  campus  contains  37  acres,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
perimental farm  of  16  acres.  The  college  and 
society  libraries  contain  about  20,000  volumes. 
The  medical  department  has  a  library  of  about 
5,000  volumes.  The  university  comprises  an 
academic  dei)artment  (known  as  Franklin  Col- 
lege), the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  a  law  department 
(established  in  1860),  a  meiiical  department  (the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta,  estab- 
lished in  1830),  and  the  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural CoUe^  (at  Dahlonega).  The  State 
Collfc^»  and  the  North  Georgia  College  were 
established  in  1872,  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
congressional  land  grant  to  Georgia.  The 
Meuical  College  became  a  department  of  the 
imiversity  in  1873.  The  following  schools  are 
embraced  in  the  academic  department:  (1)  Latin 
language  and  literature ;  (2)  Greek  language 
and  literature ;  (3)  modem  languages ;  (4)  belles- 
lettres,  including  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  esthet- 
ics; (f))  metaphysics  and  ethics;  (6)  mathe- 
matics ;  (7)  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy; 
(8)  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy;  (9)  his- 
tory and  political  science ;  (10)  English  liter- 
ature. These  separate  schools  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  combined  into  several  departments, 
which  thus  offer  systematic  courses  of  educa- 
tion of  different  types  of  culture.  ITiree  degrees 
are  conferred  in  this  department :  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  State  College  has  three  de- 
partments :  amiculture,  engineering,  and  applied 
chemistry.  1"  our  degrees  are  conferred :  Master 
of  Agriculture,  Bachelor  of  Agriculture,  Bachelor 
of  Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  There 
are  five  university  degrees;  namely.  Master  of 
Arts  (reciuiring  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
all  the  academic  schools  except  the  last).  Civil 
Engineer,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  Bachelor 
of  Law,  and  Doctor  of  M(xlicine.  The  cost  of 
tuition  in  the  academic  department  is  $75  a 
year ;  in  the  State  College,  $40.  Fifty  young 
men  of  limited  means,  residents  of  Georgia,  are 
admitted  to  the  academic  department  free  of 
tuition,  in  return  for  which  they  are  expected  to 
teach  school  in  the  ataie  for  a  term  of  years  equal 
to  the  time  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
the  imiversity.  Needy  students  intending  to  en- 
ter the  ministry  ako  receive  tiStion  free.  In  the 
State  C/ollege,  state  scholarships,  exempting  from 
tuition  fees,  are  granted  to  as  many  students, 
residents  of  the  state,  as  there  are  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  senators  in 


the  General  Aflsembly. — The  North  Georgia 
Agricultural  College  occupies  the  former  United 
States  mint,  donated  by  Congress.  It  admits 
both  sexes,  and  has  a  collegiate  and  an  inferior 
department.  Many  of  its  students  have  become 
teachers.  Tuition  is  free. — In  1875-6,  the  num- 
ber of  instructors  and  students  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  university  was  as  follows: 


Departments. 

Academic 

State  College 

Law 

North  Georgia  College 

Medical 


Number  of 
iuBtructors. 

12 

8 

4 

5 
12 


\ 


Number  of 
students. 

104 

93 

6 

245 

124 

672 


Total  (deducting  repetitions)  33 

At  the  commencement  in  1875,  72  degrees 
were  conferred.  The  whole  number  of  cdumni 
of  the  university,  at  that  date,  was  1,388  (of 
whom  980  were  Uving), including  1,1.5.3  bachelors 
of  arts,  141  of  law,  41  doctors  of  medicine,  and 
53  recipients  of  other  degrees.  ITie  heads  of  the 
university  bore  the  title  of  president  till  1860; 
but  since  that  time  they  have  been  styled  chan- 
cellor. Their  names  are  as  follows:  Josiah  Meigs, 
LL.D.,  1801-11  ;  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D.. 
1811-16 ;  the  Kev.  Robert  Fiiiley,  D.D.,  1816- 
17;  the  Rev.  Moses  WaddeU,  D.D.,  1819-29 : 
the  Rev.  ^Uonzo  Church.  D.D.,  1829-59;  the 
Rev.  Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  D.,  IX.  I).,  1860- 
74;  and  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Tucker,  D.  D.. 
appointed  in  1874  and  still  in  office  (1876). 

Q&RANDO,  Joseph  Marie  de,  Baron,  bom 
in  Lyons,  Feb.  29.,  1772,  died  in  Paris.  Nov.  11.. 
1842.  Educated  originally  for  the  priesthood, 
he  changed  his  purpose,  and  entered  the  army, 
with  which  he  visited  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  While  in  garrison  at  Colmar,  the 
Institute  proposed  the  question,  "What  is  the 
influence  of  signs  on  the  formation  of  ideas?'' 
De  Gerando's  dissertation  on  this  subject  took 
the  prize,  and  caused  his  invitation  by  Lucien 
Bonaparte  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  interior.  After  filling  various  civil  and 
military  positions  in  France,  Tuscany,  and  the 
Papal  States,  and  lecturing  in  Paris  before  the 
faculty  of  law,  he  was,  in  1837,  raised  to  the 
peerage.  His  principal  educational  and  philo- 
sophical works  are : — Des  signea  et  de  Tart  de 
penser,  coiisider4s  dmis  leurs  rapports  mtUuels 
(1800);  De  la  g4fi4ratian  des  tkmnaissanoes 
Humnines  (1802),  Histoire  Compart  des  Sys- 
t^mes  de  PhUosophie  rekUivement  aux  Principes 
des  Cotinaisscmces  Humairies  (1803);  Cours  Nor- 
mal des  InstUidetirs  Primaires  (1832);  tUiuca- 
tion  des  Sourds-Muets  deNaissance  (1827);  Du 
Perfectionnemeiit  Moral  ei  de  VtlducoHaii  de 
Soi-m4me  (1824).  llus  last  is  the  work  by  which 
he  is  most  favorably  known.  An  Knglian  trans- 
lation of  it  (Sdf'ikiucation)  was  published  in 
Boston,  in  1830.  See  Morel,  Essai  sur  la  vie 
de  X  M.  Baron  de  G4fraMio  (1846) ;  North 
American  Review  for  April,  1861. 

GEBICAN-AKE&IOAN  SCHOOLS,  a 
large  class  of  schools  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  a  part  or  most  of  the  instruction  is  i^iven 
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in  the  German  language.  They  consist  of  several 
classes:  (1)  The  earliest  and  still  the  most 
numerous  among  these  schools  are  the  (hmomi na- 
tional schools,  connected  with  the  (merman 
churches.  These  sc;hools  are  chiefly  supported 
from  the  wish  to  establish  the  greatest  hannony 
between  school,  church,  and  family,  and  to  induce 
the  children  of  German  churt^h  members  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  congregations  to  which 
their  parents  belong.  The  greatc»st  zeal  for  the 
establishment  of  denominational  German- Amer- 
ican s<;hools  has  been  shown  by  the  Gennan 
Catholics  and  the  (ierman  Lutherans.  The 
schools  of  the  former  were,  in  1809,  attended  by 
about  157,000  children.  The  Lutherans  have 
about  3.000  German  congregations,  i\\Q  majority 
of  which  support  German- American  schools. 
(2)  A  large  number  of  ^>7*/rGf/e  schools,  in  most 
cases  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  classes,  are 
patronized  by  parents,  mostly  Germans,  but  to 
some  extent  also  by  others,  who  regard  the  ability 
to  speak  Grerman  as  a  valuable  acquisition  from 
a  business  point  of  view.  (3)  Since  184S,  a 
number  of  Gennan- American  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  have  been  founded,  partly  by  societies. 
These  are  designed  not  only  to  teach  their  pupils 
to  speak  German  fluently,  but  to  transplant  to 
American  soil  the  developing  method  of  instruc- 
tion, which  prevails  in  Germany,  and  to  realize 
the  ideal  of  a  German  real  school.  With  a  num- 
ber of  these  schools,  kindergartens  are  connected. 
Schools  of  this  kind  have  been  founded  in  Mil- 
waukee (18.53).  New  York  (1854),  Brooklyn, 
Hoboken,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  and  some  other  places. 

GERMAN  COLLEGE,  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (.'hurch,  was  incorporated  in  1873.  It  is 
designed  to  be  the  theological  institution  of  the 
German  Methodists  in  the  West,  North-west,  and 
South-west.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  though  indejiendent 
in  finances  and  control.  All  (ierman  students 
become  members  of  Gennan  College ;  and  all  not 
German,  of  the  University.  The  students  of  the 
College  are  admitted  free  to  all  the  classes  of  the 
University,  in  which  most  of  the  collegiate  instruc- 
tion is  given.  The  college  has  an  endowment  of 
$25,000.  It  includes  a  preparatory  and  a  theolog- 
ical department.  Instruction  is  given  in  music, 
and  facilities  are  afforded  for  Americans  to 
learn  (Tcrman.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  3  in- 
structors an<l  50  students.  The  Rev.  H.  Lalu*- 
mann  Is  (IH7())  the  acting  president. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  ITie  German 
langujigc  ninka,  with  the  English  and  I'Vench, 
in  value  and  inijK)rtance,  alK)ve  all  the  other  lan- 
guaws  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  very  exten- 
sively studied  in  the  litemiy  institutions  of  every 
civilized  country,  and  fus  a  dej»artment  of  school 
and  wllege  instruction,  continues  to  assume,  from 
year  to  year,  greater  prominence.  The  height  to 
which  (ierman  literature  and  science  have  at- 
tained in  every  department,  and  the  great  and 
rapid  progn^ss  of  (terman  w^holarshijj.  are  univer- 
sally recognized.   Thomas  de  Quincey,  in  his  Let- 


ters to  n  Young  Man,  thus  refers  to  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  extent  of  German  literature: 
•*  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  say  of  the 
French  literature,  that  he  valued  it  chiefly  for  this 
reason,  that  it  had  a  book  u{K»n  every  subject. 
How  far  this  might  be  a  reasonable  opinion  fifty 
years  ago,  and  understood,  as  Dr.  Johnson  must 
have  meant  it.  of  the  French  literature  as  com- 
pared with  the  Knglish  of  the  same  period,  I  will 
not  preten<l  to  say.  It  has  certainly  ceased  to 
be  true,  even  under  these  restrictions,  and  is  in 
flagrant  opposition  to  the  truth,  if  extended  to 
the  French  in  its  relation  to  the  (German.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  French  literature  holds  out  to  the 
student  some  jK*culiar  advantages,  but  all  these 
are  advantages  of  the  French  only  in  relation  to 
the  f^nglish,  and  not  to  the  (jierman  literature, 
which,  for  vast  compass,  variety,  and  extent,  far 
exceeds  all  others  as  a  dejx)8itory  for  the  cum^nt 
accumulation  of  knowletkre.  1  ne  mere  number 
of  books  published  annually  in  Germany,  com- 
pared with  the  annual  product  of  France  and 
Kngland,  is  alone  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  this 
assertion."  The  authors  of  the  ^at  educational 
ideas  and  reforms  which,  durmg  the  last  two 
hundreti  years,  have  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
modem  systems  of  education,  were  neaiily  all 
Germans ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  (ierman  liter- 
ature, in  every  branch  of  educational  science  and 
art,  is  so  much  more  copious  and  instructive  than 
any  other  literature  of  the  world,  that  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  German  over  other  foreign 
languages  for  every  one  connected  with  educa- 
tional labors  are,  at  the  present  time,  hardly 
disputed.  The  progress  of  comparative  linguist  ics 
has  shown  that  a  knowledge  of  the  (jlerman 
grammar  and  of  its  history  offers  greater  advan- 
tages for  the  complete  understanding  of  the  struc- 
ture and  laws  of  the  cognate  English  language 
than  the  study  of  any  other  language,  ancient  or 
modem.  The  influence  which  considerations  like 
these  have  hiui  upon  the  admission  of  (ierman 
into  the  course  ot  instniction  of  many  English 
institutions  from  which  it  was  formerly  excluded, 
has  been  more  recently  strengthened  by  the 
restoration  of  a  powerful  German  empire,  and 
the  steadily  rising  influence  of  this  new  empire 
in  the  conmiercial  affairs  of  the  world.  Jn  the 
United  States,  the  presence  of  a  numerous  Ger- 
man-speaking population,  numbering,  according 
to  the  smallest  estimate,  no  less  than  tive  milhons, 
has  caused  (ierman  to  be  looked  ujwn  by  large 
classes  of  the  population  as  an  acquisition  of 
great  practical  value.  Jn  the  United  IStates, 
therefore,  (iennan  is  now  studied  to  a  nmch 
larger  extent  than  French.  In  some  of  the  small- 
er countries,  near  or  adjacent  to  Germany,  and 
inhabited  by  kindred  races,  as  Sweden.  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Holland,  the  study  of  (.Tcrman 
begins  early,  and  receivi>s  so  much  attention,  that 
the  educateil  cla.sse8  of  these  countries  are  gener- 
ally able  to  speak  the  language  with  fluency.  Jn 
France,  thestudv  of  (ierman  has  greatlv  increased 
during  the  present  eentiuy.  and  has  generally 
been  favored  by  the  men  who  have  done  most 
for  the  educational  progress  of  the  country.  Cou- 
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gin,  Jules  Simon,  and  AVaiidington,  were  among 
its  warmest  friends. — For  so  much  of  the  study 
of  (^ennan  as  it  has  in  common  with  French  and 
other  modern  languages,  we  refer  to  the  article 
Modem  Langunfftfs,  as  we  present  under  this 
head,  exclusively,  wliat  is  to  be  said  of  (German 
and  its  value  as  a  branch  of  instniction. 

The  language  of  modern  ( remiany  is  one  of  a 
cluster  of  languages  which,  collectively,  are  called 
the  Germanic  or  Teutonic  languages.  They  em- 
brace, of  living  languages,  the  modern  (merman, 
the  Swedish, Danish.  Icelandic,  English,  1  )utch  and 
Flemish,  and  the  Friesic:  and,  of  the  languages 
now  extinct,  the  (lOthic  and  Anglo-Saxon ;  and 
they  constitute  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indo- 
(Jermanic  or  Indo-Euroii>ean  group.  Long  before 
Germany  had  a  literature,  the  divergence  of  the 
original  Teutonic  tongue  into  Tiow  (ierman  and 
High  German  had  begun.  The  language  of 
modem  Germany  is  the  only  one  that  sprung 
from  the  latter;  all  the  others  were  the  offspring 
of  the  former.  The  following  table  will  fully 
illustrate  the  relation  of  the  Teutonic  languages 
to  each  other : 

Germanic  or  Teutonic  languages 

I 


Low  German 

I 


High  German 


Scandinavian — Low  German — Gotnic 

J ^— T 


Icelandic — Swedish — Danish']  Old  Frif sic  —  Saxon 


I  Old  High  German 

Anglo-Saxon  — Middle  Dutch -—Old  Saxon  | 

I  J  I    Middle  HighGerman 

English        Dutch-Flemish    Piattdtutsck  I 

Modem  German. 

The  most  educated  among  the  German  tribes 
were  the  Goths.  They  showed  themselves  recep- 
tive of  Greek  and  Roman  art  and  science ;  and,  in 
the  third  century,  adopted  the  Christian  religion. 
They  had,  at  that  time,  a  number  of  heroic  songs 
and  sententious  poems,  but  no  written  alphabet. 
In  the  4th  century,  bishop  Ulfilas  translated  the 
Latin  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language,  adjusting 
with  great  skill  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the  sounfk 
of  the  Gothic  words,  and  supplementing  it  with 
Latin  and  Runic  characters.    The  (»othic  Bible 
was  the  beginning  of  an  interesting  Gothic  liter- 
ature,  consisting  of  theologicral,  historical,  and 
geographical  writings,    rnfortunately.  the  larger 
portion  of  this  literature,  in  which  all  the  nations 
of  the  Flnglish,  ( fornian,  Dutch,  and  Scandinavian 
tongues  are  eqnally  interesUd.  has  perishwl.    All 
that  is  extant,  embracing  considerable  portions 
*of  the  New  Testament,  some  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  fragment  of  a  imraphrased  Gos- 
X>el  harmony,  are  given  in  the  e<lition  of  Ultihis  by 
Gabelentzand  f/>l)e  (2  vols..  184,*{— 1846),  as  also 
in  those  of  Stamm  (lHr)8)  and  Bernhardt  (187.5); 
"these  editions  contain  a  gninmmr  and  a  diction- 
ary; a  Gothic  glossary  luts  also  been  published  by 
^^chulze  (1848).  Hicmgli  few,  the  fragments  of  the 
Ciothic  language  and  literature  suffice  to  give  us  a 


clear  idea  of  their  many  excellencies.  The  language 
appears  endowed  with  the  luxuriant  abundance 
of  a  primitive  language,  having  a  fullness  of  roots 
and  a  considerable  but  well  regulated  variety  of 
inflections,  derivations,  and  compositions.  The 
short,  original  vowels  r/,  j,  and  u  still  predominate, 
and  the  other  vowel  and  consonantal  sounds 
have  mostly  been  preserved  in  unalloyed  purity. 
Special  case-endings  distinguish  the  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vocative;  there  are  different  forms 
for  dual  and  plural,  and  inflections  for  the  pass- 
ive. Lake  all  the  other  Germanic  languages,  the 
(iothic  has  only  two  simple  tenses,  tJie  present 
and  the  preterit,  but,  as  a  kind  of  compensation, 
a  wonderful,  euphonious  and  well  regulated  sys- 
tem of  vowel  modifleations,  which  not  only  con- 
trols the  strong  conjugation,  but  pervades  all  the 
inflections  and  derivations.  It  already  has,  like 
the  other  Germanic  languages,  the  weak  inflec- 
tion in  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  which,  in 
the  High  (ierman,  has  been  extended  to  larger 
classes  of  words.  A  pliant  readiness  to  receive 
foreign  words,  a  weakness  common  to  all  Ger- 
mamc  languages,  appears  also  in  tl^e  Gothic, 
which  admitted  a  number  of  words  from  the 
languages  of  the  Huns,  Slaves,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, with  whom  they  became  acquainted  during 
their  migrations.  Simultaneously  with  the  Goths, 
others  of  the  principal  (ierman  tribes  invaded  the 
provinces  of  tiie  decaying  Roman  empire,  which 
nnally  succumbed  to  them;  and  on  its  ruins  they 
established  a  number  of  new  kingdoms  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Europe,  luey,  in  turn, 
found  it  necessary  to  recognize  the  superiority  of 
Roman  education;  and  as,  after  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  the  T^tin  became  the  language  of 
the  churches  and  schools,  their  own  native  tongues 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  Latin,  not,  however, 
without  leaving  conspicuous  marks  in  the  new 
Romanic  languages  (q.  v.),  which  were  gradually 
developed  in  all  these  coimtries.  The  An^flo- 
SoiTonsi  alone  among  all  the  tribes  which,  at  that 
time,  set  out  from  their  native  land  for  foreign 
conquests,  preserved  their  language.  Outside  of  this 
newly  conquered  territory,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  German  language  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  countries  which,  at  the  time  when 
the  migration  of  nations  began,  were  inhabited 
by  Germanic  races.  The  languages  of  all  these 
countries  gradually  developed  into  literary  lan- 
guages ;  and  all  of  them  are  of  interest  to  the 
Knglish  student,  not  only  because  they  furnish 
the  key  to  valuable  literatures,  but  especially  be- 
cause they  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  Englieli 
as  a  co«;nate  language,  and  thus  lead  to  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  it.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  them  is  the  German.  In  (Tiermany 
l>roper,  the  Tx)w  German  and  the  High  German 
co-existed  side  by  side,  but  as  a  literary  language 
the  High  (»ennan  soon  secured  an  ascendency 
which  was  generally  recognized.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  language,  three  ^eat  periods  are 
distinguisheil:  (1)  of  the  Old  ffif/h  Oennmi,eyL- 
tending  to  the  11th  century,  in  which  the  inflec- 
tional fuUness  of  the  language,  in  comparison  with 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages  of  antiquity,  and 
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even  with  the  Gothic,  visibly  declined;  the  voca- 
tive case,  the  dual  number,  and  the  inflected  pas- 
sive voice  disappeared;  and  the  variety  of  vowel 
sounds  increased ;  (2)  of  the  MldiUe  HUfh  Ger- 
mcw,  extending  to  the  beginning  of  the  1  Gth  cent- 
ury, in  which  the  decline  of  the  inflections  con- 
tinued, the  full  vowel-endings  were  generally 
weakened  into  e,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs,  the 
article,  and  the  umlfiut  (luodiflcation  of  the 
vowel)  were  introduced ;  (3)  of  the  New  High 
German,  in  which  the  predominance  of  the  vowel 
e  in  the  final  syllables  was  completed,  and  the 
quantity  of  words  acconlingly  changed.  The 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  Luther  introduced 
this  |)eriod,  and  established  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  High  German  as  the  literary  language  of  all 
Germany.  Opitz  (about  1630),  several  linguistic 
societies,  and  Gottsched  (about  1 730)  contributed 
much  to  the  further  development  of  the  language, 
which,  in  the  writings  of  Lcssing  and  Goethe, 
fully  attained  its  present  form. 

By  the  side  of  High  German  as  a  literary  lan- 
guage, the  Ix)w  German  (PUttideutJUch)  has  main- 
tained itself  as  the  language  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  jDCople  even  to  the  present  diiy. 
it  is  not  altogether  without  a  literature ;  and,  | 
in  the  16th  century,  even  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  liow  GJenuan  were  deemed  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  to  the  entire  i)opulation  access 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  last  edition  of 
the  Low  German  Bible  appeared  in  1622,  show- 
ing that  thereafter  the  entire  (jierman  nation 
were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  High  Ger- 
man to  regard  it  as  the  only  literary  medium  of 
the  country.  In  modem  times,  a  literary  culti- 
vation of  tiie  Low  German  has  been  attempted, 
chiefly  in  poems  and  novels,  in  order  to  reflect, 
by  using  the  people's  own  language,  in  the  most 
natural  and  impressive  way,  the  sentiments  of 
the  Low  Gennan  ];xK)ple. — The  Germans  have  no 
national  academy  of  science,  such  as  exists  in 
France,  i>06sessing  supreme  authority  in  deciding 
questions  relating  to  their  language.  There  is, 
therefore,  in  German,  as  in  English,  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  mode  of  writing  a  large  number 
of  words  and  classes  of  words;  and  the  authority 
of  standard  grammarians  and  lexicographers  is 
appealed  to  in  doubtful  questions.  As,  moreover, 
the  desire  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire 
German  orthography  has  long  been  expressed  on 
many  sides,  the  rrussiim  government,  in  Jan., 
1876,  assembled  a  conference  of  1.5  prominent 
German  philologists  to  propose  general  rules, 
which  are  to  l)e  introduced,  by  order  of  the 
government,  into  the  schools. 

The  foundation  of  (^ennan  philology  was  laid, 
Boon  after  the  wars  against  Napoleon,  by  Ifenecke, 
the  brothers  Grimm,  and  Lachmann.  Beuecke 
e8tablishe<i  the  philological  knowleilge  of  the 
Middle  High  German;  though  his  chief  work,  the 
MUtelhrjchdefjUscJw  ]Vdrtei'buch  (3  vols.,  Leips., 
1847 — 1864),  was  only  a  sketch  which  was 
subsequently  filled  up  by  W.  Miiller,  jointly 
with  Zamcke.  llie  brothers  Jakob  and  Wil- 
helm  Grimm  comprehended  within  the  scoj)e 
of  their  researches  the  whole  of  (jerman  philol- 


ogy. In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  com- 
parative Imguistics.  which  at  the  same  time  were 
applied  by  Bopp  to  the  Indo-Germanic  languages 
in  general,  Jakob  Grimm  gave,  in  his  German 
grammar  (Deutsche  Grammatik,  4  vols.,  1810 — 
1837)  a  history  of  the  changes  of  German  words 
and  of  the  simple  sentence,  through  every  period, 
in  all  the  Germanic  languages.  The  histoiy  of 
the  German  language  (Qesc/nchie  der  deutscJien 
SpravMy  2  vols.,  1848)  supplements  the  above 
work,  and  shows  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  different  (iermanic  languages.  The 
German  dictionary  by  the  two  brothers  Grimm 
(Deuhches  W^rterlmch)  was  begun  in  18,i2;  it  has 
been  continued  by  Ileyne,  Hildebrand,  and  Wei- 
gand,  but  will  not  l>e  finished  until  alx>ut  1H9(K 
It  is,  in  point  of  scholarship,  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  work  in  the  entire  literature  of  dic- 
tionaries. Lachmann  applied  the  principles  of 
philological  criticism,  as  they  were  in  use  in  clas- 
sical philology,  to  the  study  of  German,  restored 
the  pure  text  of  the  master  works  of  the  Mid- 
dle lligh  German,  and  shed  entirely  new  light 
on  the  history  of  (merman  prosody.  On  the 
foundation  laid  by  Benecke,  the  Grimms,  and 
Lachmann,  numerous  hands  have  reared  the 
edifice  of  Gennan  philolog}',  which  is  now  the 
admiration  of  the  literary  world,  and  has  served 
as  a  model  for  similar  lalK)rs  in  every  other 
literature,  i)articularly  in  the  English.  (See  FIn- 
(jisH,  Study  of.)  We  can  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  immense  number  of  valuable  works  relat- 
ing to  the  German  language  which  German 
scholarship  has  produced.  A  dictiona'y  of  the 
Old  High  German  has  been  written  by  Graff 
(AUhochdeutscfier  SprachscJiatz,  6  vols.,  1834 — 
1842);  a  dictionary  of  the  Middle  High  German, 
besides  by  l^necke,  Miiller,  and  Zamcke,  who 
liave  already  been  mentioned,  by  Ziemanu 
(MitteUiochdeutiiches  Wdrterhuchy  1837);  diction- 
aries of  New  High  (ierman  (the  present  German 
language),  besides  by  the  (iJrimms,  by  San- 
ders ( WOrt€i*budi  del'  deutachen  Sprache^  2  vols.. 
I860 — 1865,  besides  several  smaller  works),  and 
by  Weigand  (DeiUsches  WOrterbuchy  3  vols.. 
1857  —  1865)  ;  grammars,  besides  by  the 
Grimms,  by  K.  \V.  L.  Heyse  (AusfuhrUdiea 
LehrbucJi  der  deutscJien  Sprache,  2  vols.,  1838 — 
1849);  Rmnpelt,  Deutsche  Graintnatik^  1860): 
Heyne  (Kurze  Grammatik  der  aitgermanischen 
SprnvJistdmme)\  Becker  (Atisfulirliche  deuische 
Grammatik,  3  jmrts,  1836—1839).  The  latter, 
viewing  language  as  an  organism  regulated  accor- 
ding to  strictly  logical  laws,  attempted  to  lay  a 
new  foundation  for  grammatical  science,  and 
found  a  number  of  followers,  but  also  a  very  de- 
termined opj)Osition  to  some  of  his  ideas  by  the 
liistorical  school.  Perio<licals  devoted  to  German 
philology,  are  llaupt's  Zeitschri/t  fur  deuiscJ/es 
Alierthum  (established  in  1841.  continued  by 
Miilleiihoff  and  Steimnyer);  Pfeiffer  s  Germatwt 
(establishcii  in  1856,  continued  by  Bartsch);  and 
the  Zeitschri/t  fur  Philologie  by  Hopfner  and 
Zaches  (established  in  1870).  Grammars  of  the 
Old  High  (German  and  the  Middle  High  Ge^ 
man  for  the  use    of    schools,  embodying  the 
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results  of  the  philological  researches,  have 
been  written  by  itahn  (AUhochdeutsche  Gram- 
mah'kj  4th  edit.,  1875;  and  Mittelhochleutiiche 
GrammaiiJcy  3d  edit.,  1875).  A  bibliography  of 
(iermau  grammars,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
1836,  is  given  in  Hoffmann's  (von  Fallersleben) 
Die  de.utsche  Philologie  tin  Grandrlsse  (183G). 
Outlines  of  the  liistory  of  the  entire  (jlerman 
literature,  have  been  written  by  Koberstein 
[Grundnss  der  deutschen  NationaUiU>ratui\ 
1H27);  Vilmar  (Vorlesnnyen  uhei* die Gei^chicJUe 
di^  deiUavhen  N^fUionaiUtefatur,  1847);  Wacker- 
nagel,  (GeachicJdeder  deutschen  Litertttur,  1851), 
The  history  of  German  literature  by  Kur/. 
[Ge»chichte  der  deutscJten  Lifen/iirr,  4  vols., 
1851 — 1872)  gives  well-selectetl  specimens  from 
all  the  prominent  (iemian  writers. 

The  (icnnan  Language  is  the  mother-tongue 
of  about  1)2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
(ierman  empire  (in  1871,  37,  800,000),  the  re- 
maining 8  per  cent  Mng  Slaves.  Danes,  and 
French.  In  Switzerland,  1 4  out  of  22  cantons 
Are  excliusively  German;  in  the  lai"ge  Ciinton  of 
Beni,  they  are  in  a  great  majority  (8.- J  jx*r  a'ut); 
and  of  the  entire^  i)oi>ulation  of  Switzerlan<i, 
about  (►!)  \yeT  cent  si)enk  (iennan  as  tlu'ir  mother- 
tongue.  In  Austria  proper,  (Jrerman  is  the  ruling 
language,  although  it  is  the  mother-tongue  of 
only  35  per  cent  of  the  jwpulation.  In  the  lands 
of  the  Hungarian  crown,  ( iennan  is  spoken  by 
about  1 1  per  cent.  Russia  has  a  (ierman-siix*ak- 
ing  po])ulation  of  about  700,000 ;  in  the  three 
Baltic  provinces,  the  entire  aristocracy  are  (Jer- 
maus:  and  the  German  hnguage,  altliough  s|>oken 
by  only  a  small  minority  of  the  population,  also 
prt^vaiis  in  the  churches  and  schools,  as  well  as 
m  the  hterature.  'Vhe  two  small  (jrerman  states 
of  Luxemburg  and  Lichtenstein  also  speak  (mer- 
man. Knghnd  still  owns  the  German  s|)eaking 
island  of  Heligoland.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  |K>pulation,  e8timate<i  at  from  5  to  6 
milhons,  to  a  great  extent  consisting  of  actual 
emigrants  during  the  present  century  and  of 
their  children,  and  the  remainder  the  descen- 
dants of  emigrants  of  the  18th  century,  s^xuik 
i  iennan  as  the  family  languiige,  either  equally 
with, or  in  preference  to, English;  but  the  use  of 
(ierman  as  the  mother-tongue  is  steadily  reced- 
ing before  the  advance  of  the  P^nglish.  'ITie  en- 
tire po])ulation  of  the  world  sixiaking  (icrman 
as  the  mother-tongue  may  l)e  estimated  at  about 
60  millions,  the  (Jerman  being,  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  those  who  spi^ak  it,  only  inferior, 
among  the  languages  of  civilized  nations,  to  the 
English. 

The  method  of  studying  (ierman.  in  P]nglish 
and  American  universities,  colleges,  seminaries, 
and  academies  is  about  the  same  Jis  that  pursues! 
in  the  study  of  French.  The  statements  made 
in  the  articles  Fn^nch  IjHiifpuKje  and  Modern 
Ijiuffiuvjes  ai"e,  mon*  or  less.  a]>plicable  to  the 
(iennan.  in  n'ganl  to  tlie  place  which  it  occu- 
pies in  the  course  of  instniction,  and  to  the 
mistakes  which,  in  this  respect,  are  very  fre- 
quently committed.  The  most  imi>ortant  feature 
which  broadly  distinguishes  the  (iennan  lan- 
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guage  from  the  French,  and  which  an  intelligent 
teawier  will  always  keep  in  view  from  the  very 
firet  lesson  he  gives,  is  tne  close  resemblance  be- 
tw(jen  German  and  English  words,  especially 
those  used  in  common  li£.  English  philologists 
have  calculated  that  the  English  language,  as 
commonly  B|)oken  and  written,  consists,  to  the 
extent  of  five-eighths,  of  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
and  tliat  among  these  are  found  nearly  all  the 
terms  of  common  life.  Many  of  these  words 
are  sjk^IwI  exactly  alike ;  lar^  classes  of  other 
words  show  so  slight  a  modification,  that  the 
pupils  recognize  them  at  once  {as  Vdter,  Mutter, 
Ih'iider,  Buch,  ILiusS,  and  still  others  present 
changes  made  ac(rording  to  certain  laws  wliich 
are  easily  undei'stood,  even  at  the  earliest  stage 
of  instruction,  and  by  the  most  youthful  be- 
ginner (as  zehii,  ten;  Zinn,  tin;  Tufi,  day; 
sagefij  say).  By  a  skillful  use  of  this  exten- 
sive resemblance  of  the  two  languages,  the  in- 
telligent teat^her  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  to 
the  beginner,  in  a  few  lessons,  tiic  command  of 
a  very  large  nmnber  of  words.  The  strange 
letters  wliich  seem  to  surromid  the  first  lessons 
in  (jJerman  with  considerable  difficulty,  are  quite 
easily  learned  ])y  the  aid  of  words  wliich 
are  substantially  the  same  in  German  as  in  En- 
glish. Whole  Gennan  sentences  can,  in  this 
way,  1k^  at  once  understood ;  and  when  trans- 
lation forms  a  prominent  object  of  the  study, 
the  pui)il  should  begin  to  translate  from  (ierman 
into  English,  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  letters. 
F'or  exercise  in  the  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, the  selection  of  cognate  words  for  tlic 
paradigms  likewise  facilitates  the  pnjgress  of  the 
pupils.  In  this  \)iirt  of  the  grammar,  German 
at  once  st»ems  to  the  beginner  to  be  more  com- 
phcated  than  English,  and  presents  to  him  the 
givatest  difficulties  he  has  to  surmount ;  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  the  following : 
(1)  llie  noun  in  Gennan  has  four  cases,  and 
the  plui-al  is  formed  in  four  diflFerent  ways 
as  far  as  its  termination  is  concerned,  besides 
modifying  the  radical  vowel;  (2)  Adjectives 
and  adjective  pronouns  are  declined  in  three 
difiFerent  ways ;  (3)  The  past  jMurticiple  generally 
adds  the  prefix  ge,  and,  m  compound  verbs,  this 
prefix,  in  many  cases,  is  placed  between  the  verb 
and  the  particle  with  which  it  is  compounded, 
or  the  i)article  is  detached  and  placed  at  the 
close  of  even  a  long  sentence.  In  constructing 
exercises  for  the  study  of  these  differences,  it 
will  again  be  found  a  help  to  choose  for  the  par- 
adigms words  similar  to  English  words,  or  such 
as  are  common  to  both  languages,  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  may  be  concentrated  upon 
the  learning  of  the  inflectional  peculiarities.  It 
is,  however,  not  only  the  resemblance  of  German 
and  English  words,  but  also  other  points  of 
similarity,  in  the  etymology  of  the  two  languages, 
that  should  be  made  use  of.  Thus  the  possessive 
(;ase  of  English  nouns  may  be  made  to  illustrate 
not  only  the  (iennan  genitive,  but  the  entire  de- 
clension, of  which  the  English  possessive  is  a 
remnant.  A  reference  to  the  plural  forms  men, 
icainetif  feetj  geese,  mice,  will  explain  the  modi- 
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fication  of  a  large  number  of  Germau  nouns  in 
the  plural ;  as  Mill  also  such  forms  as  vhUdreUy 
brethren  and  pence.  The  frxt  that  the  division  of 
Terbfi  into  strong  and  ireak  is  the  same  in  both 
languages,  that  the  formation  of  the  principal 
parts  of  both  b  bimilar  (see,  saWj  seen — seh-en^ 
sah^  ge-seJien  ;  InrPy  loved j  loved — lieb-en ,  liebte, 
ge-liehi)j  and  that  tven,  as  a  general  nde,  the 
same  verbs  belong,  in  b  th  languages,  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other  conjugation,  is  easily  compi-e- 
hended  even  by  begmners,  and  greatly  assists 
them  to  understand  the  structure  of  the  foreign 
language. 

The  comparison  of  the  German  language  with 
the  English  should  not  be  limited  to  the  iwints 
Just  mentioned ;  but  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
German  should  be  noticed.  In  the  study  of  any 
foreign  language,  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
mofit  conspicuous  characteristics  heljis  to  tix  in  ths 
mind  a  clear  conception  of  the  language.  Among 
tJie  features  of  the  German  eraumiar  to  which 
q^ial  attention  should  be  caUed,  when  they  are 
met  with  for  the  first  time,  are  the  following : 
(1)  The  gender  of  nouns  is  arbitrary,  and  many 
nouns  that  are  neuter  in  English  are  either  mas- 
culine or  feminine  in  German ;  (2)  One  or  more 
long  qualifying  adjuncts  may  intervene  between 
the  article  and  its  noun ;  (3)  llie  order  of  se- 
quence of  auxiliary  verbs  is  entirely  reversed  in 
subjunctive  propositions;  (4)  Prepositions  and 
veros  govern  three  different  cases  of  the  noun ; 
(5)  The  object  precedes  the  verb  more  frequent- 
ly than  in  English. 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  Genuan,  as  of 
every  foreign  tongue,  must  be  learned  by  imitat- 
ing the  teacher.  Tlus  is  especially  the  case  with 
ttie  sounds  that  have  no  equivalent  in  English, 
as  6.  it,  ch,  the  guttural  g,  short  o,  i\  and  the  com- 
binations of  sp  and  st.  Their  number  is  compara- 
tively small ;  and,  if  they  are  steadily  practiced,  it 
will  require  only  a  short  time  to  learn  to  enunciate 
them  correctly.  After  a  rudimentary  knowlalge 
of  the  language  has  been  attaine<l,  six»cial  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  laws  accorJiiig  to  which 
derivatives  and  compounds  are  formed.  The  (mer- 
man has  greater  freedom  in  forming  compounds 
than  almcjst  any  of  the  other  modem  languages  ; 
and,  as  this  is  liberally  used  by  many  writers,  no 
dictionary  is  so  complete  as  to  contain  all  the  com- 
pounds to  be  met  with  in  modem  ( Jerman  writers. 
As  the  radical  and  comj)onent  parts  of  these  words 
are,  however,  easily  ivcognized,  and,  tis  but  few 
of  the  words  in  common  use  are  of  foreij^n  ori-  i 
gin,  it  is  easy  for  students  of  (Jerman  to  under- 
stand all  such  derivatives  and  compounds.  This  i 
is  still  ciLsier.  when,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
comix)und  verbs,  each  of  the  comjKMieiit  iwrts 
has  an  equivalent  in  luiglish ;  as  ahltttlfen,  to 
keep  off:  ausf/cltcn,  to  go  out.  etc.  If  we  con- 
sider that,  for  a  conversiition  on  everyday  sub- 
jects, a  knowledge  of  some  (KM)  or  70<)  words  is  | 
generally  found  to  l)c  sufficient,  the  clo.se  n.!.**em- 
blance  of  roots,  <li'ri  vat  Ives,  ami  comix^iinds,  in  i 
(lernian  and  English,  will  1k'  st^ea  to  afford  ad- 
vantages for  proficiency  in  (Jennan  conven*ation  ' 
of  which  no  teacher  can  fail  to  make  use.  Progress 


in  reading  the  language  will  also  be  greatly  pro- 
moted, if  the  teacher,  besides  calling  attention  to 
the  large  number  of  common  roots,  derivatives, 
and  comi)ounds,  traces  words  which  appear  to 
the  beginner  as  entirely  strange,  to  Knglish 
wonls  of  the  same  root.  1  hus,  if  students  learn 
that  jene)'  is  etymologically  related  to  yon,  Knahe 
to  knave,  schiin  to  shine,  Bhnnc  to  bloom,  Hmid 
to  hound,  though  they  translate  them  by  Omt, 
bot/,  beautiful  J  jioiret',  dog,  they  will  remember 
their  meaning  more  easily,  and,  by  means  of 
every  new  woixJ  of  this  class,  get  a  clearer  view 
of  the  near  kinship  Ixitween  the  two  languages. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  importance  of  an  ety- 
mological coini»arison  of  German  and  Knglish  iA 
not  yet  sufficiently  apj.reciated  by  teachers  of 
(ierman,  and  that  greater  attention  should  be 
paid  to  it  in  German  classes  of  all  grades. 

The  rich  and  charndng  juvenile  literature  of 
Germany  affords  an  abundance  of  suitable  read- 
ing lessons,  as  so(m  as  the  pupil  has  sufficiently 
advanced  in  the  knowleiige  of  words  and  gram- 
matical  forms,   to   take  up  a  First    Germwi 
Reader.    Anecdotes,  fables,  tales,  and  pieces  of 
didactic  poetry  present  the  smallest  difficulties 
to  begimiers.     Ihe  readers  published  by  Com- 
fort, VVorman,  SchlegeU  Henn,  and  others,  con- 
tain a  lai^  number  of  selections  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  tK'ginners.   The  attentive  teacher  will, 
however,  find  it  necessary  to  select,  especially 
during  the  fiist  months,  exercises  with  short  sen- 
tences only  ;  since  the  length  of  the  sentences  in 
many,  even  of  the  juvenile  writers  of  Germany, 
presents  difficulties  which,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
instruction,  should  be  avoided.  1  here  are  scarce- 
ly any  German   books  which,  like  Telemnque 
and  Charles  AY/ in  French,  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  beginners;  hut  First  Headers,  containing 
selections  from  a  number  of  writers,  are  for  this 
purpose  in  general  use.  Advanccxi  students  should 
either  use   a   fuller  German   reader,  prepared 
for  advanced  clai^ses.  or  take  up  the  work  of  one 
of  the  classic  writers.     In  the  latter  case,  Schil- 
ler and  (foethe  aiv,  for  good  reasons,  invariably 
j)referred.     Annotated  etlitions  of  some  of  the 
])lays  of  l)oth  these  poets  have  been  specially 
l)repared  for  tlie  use  of  American  and  English 
schools.     Special  dictionaries  for  one  or  more 
l)lays  are  not  only  superfluous ;  but,  when  a  stu- 
dent has  actress  to  a  general  dictionaiy,  the  use 
of  the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred.     When 
students  are  able  to  read  authors  like  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  the  teacher  may  properly  use  the 
reading  lessons  not  only  to  improve  the  student  s 
knowledge  of  the  language,  but  also  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  histor}'  of  (German   literatun*. 
The  Gennan  readers  for  advantvd  clai^ses  might 
advantageously  Ihj  so  juranged  as  to  afford  to 
the  teacher  an  op]>oi1:unity  to  acquaint  the  pu- 
pils with  the  foivmost  A\Titers  in  the  diffen^nt 
departments  of  (Jennan  literature.     In  this  rt^ 
spe(!t  there  is  rix>m  for  great  improvement  in 
the  ivailere  now  i>ublished. 

In  the  Tnited  States,  German  is  not  onlygi^n- 
emlly  taught  in  universitit.«,  colk^ges,  seminaries, 
and  academies,  but  more  recently  the  study  has 
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been  introduoed  to  a  great  extent  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  some  extending  to  the  lowest 
primary  class.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  i)art  of  the  population  consists  of  Germans 
who  are  generally  aesirous  that  their  children 
should  be  taught  the  («ennan  as  well  as  the 
English  language,  besides  to  the  desire  of 
many  school  boards,  to  draw  this  class  of  chil- 
dren, as  largely  as  iK)ssible,  from  private  into 
public  schools.  This  practice  has  been  gradu- 
ally extended  until,  in  1876,  a  majority  of  the 
lai^  cities  of  the  Union, — among  them  New 
York,  Rochester,  Jersey  City,  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati. Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
had  made  pro\'ision  for  it.  In  that  year,  tlie 
mayor  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  message  to  the  city 
comicil,  strongly  recommended  the  introduction 
of  German  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  The  greatest  variety 
thus  far  exists  in  the  courses  of  instruction  that 
have  been  adopted  for  this  study.  In  some 
places,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns  where  the 
German-speaking  people  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  entire  population,  it  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  regular  course,  in  which  all  children  must 
take  part.  In  most  places,  it  is  optional  with  the 
children  to  pursue  this  study  or  not.  In  some 
cities  (Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
others),  the  school  boards  have  arranged  different 
courses  for  children  who  come  to  the  public 
school  with  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  (German 
language,  and  lor  those  who  have  not  this  knowl- 
edge. 'ITie  instruction  of  the  former  begins  in 
the  lowest  class  of  the  primary  department,  the 
time  in  the  primary  classes  being  equally  divided 
between  the  two  languages.  V  ery  many  Amer- 
ican educators  advocate  the  study  of  German  by 
Anglo-American  children  of  the  common  schools, 
on  the  ground  that  the  elements  of  English 
grammar  will  in  this  way  be  learned  more  easily 
and  more  thoroughly.  That,  from  practical 
considerations,  many  parents  desire  an  opportu- 
nity for  their  children  to  learn  this  language, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  large  proportion  of 
children  who  pursue  the  study,  even  when  it  is 
entirely  optional.  The  testimony  of  some  of 
the  sui)crintendents  of  schools  in  which  this  in- 
struction has  been  civen  for  years  is  quite  em- 
phatic in  its  favor.  Thus,  in  his  Annwil  Report ^ 
lor  1874,  the  city  superintendent  of  New  York 
said :  "  No  other  consideration  tlian  its  useful- 
ness as  a  branch  of  American  education  should 
have,  in  my  judgment,  any  weijjht  in  contiiniing 
or  extending  (iorman  instruction ;  and,  witliin 
this  limit,  1  believe  sufticient  reasons  exist,  not 
only  to  justify,  but  to  recommend  it  strongly  as 
a  jmrt  of  our  wurae.  In  the  schools  in  which  it 
has  receive<i  the  most  earnest  attention,  and  in 
which,  consoiiuently,  the  best  ])rogress  has  been 
made,  no  indication  liius  l)eeii  i)r«.n5ent<Kl  tliat  this 
Vjranch  of  study  has  at  all  retarded  the  i)rogre8s 
of  the  pupils  in  their  English  studies,  but  that 
it  has  rather  facilitated  intelligent  advancement 
in  KnglLsh  grammar  and  com{x)sitiou,  increasing 
the  pupils'  fluency  of  expression  by  giving  them 


a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  their  own  language,  and  aiding,  in  an 
important  manner,  in  their  mental  trainmg  and 
development."  A  committee  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  Dec,  1874, 
remarked,  in  their  i-eiK^rt  of  that  date :  "  'I'he 
more  effective  this  deiwirtment  of  instruction  is 
made,  the  more  successful  will  our  system  be  in 
this  respect,  and  the  more  nearly  shall  we  ap- 
proach to  that  desirable  consummation  of  brinjj- 
ing  under  the  influence  of  our  common  schools 
the  cliildren  of  all  classes  of  our  people,  as  well 
as  of  every  nationality  and  creed.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  consideration  will  be  obvious  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  at  least  11,000  Gernuui 
pupils  are  in  daily  attendance  at  the  Catholic  Pa- 
rochial, Lutheran,  and  German  private  sc^hools.'* 
The  superintendent  of  the  pubhc  schools  in 
Cleveland,  in  a  special  report,  dated  Feb.  22., 
1875,  said  :  '*  The  study  ot*  German  was  intro- 
duced into  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  of 
Cleveland  in  the  spring  of  1870,  since  which 
time  the  number  of  pupils  pursuinj^  the  study 
has  increased  from  GOO  to  5,000.  IS  or  has  this 
rapid  increase  in  the  study  of  German  had  any 
effect  to  *  retard  the  general  course  of  study,'  or, 
in  other  words,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the 
other  English  branches,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called."  And  he  further  remarked,  that  **  the 
chances  for  proniotion"  were  found  to  be  equal 
among  the  pupils  pursuing  exclusively  English 
studies  and  those  who  studied  German  as  well, 
and  added,  **  If  now  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  latter  goes  from  the  school  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  knowledge  of  a  language  that 
opens  to  him  the  literature  and  scientific  rec- 
ords of  a  great  people,  who  can  doubt  but  that 
the  advantage  Ues  on  the  side  of  the  study  of 
German  ?  *  In  St.  Louis,  the  study  of  the 
German  language  was  introduced  in  1864,  on 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, who  recommended  its  introduction  on  the- 
following  grounds:  (1)  "That  by  such  intro- 
duction a  homogeneousness  of  feeling  would  be^ 
created  between  the  native  and  foreign  bom ;" 

(2)  "  That  the  study  of  (icrman  would  naturally 
assist   the    study  of    the    English    language ;  * 

(3)  '*  Tliat  the  knowledge  of  the  Gennan  lan- 
guage pecuniarily  benefits  those  who  speak  it.  * 
T)uring  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last  report 
of  the  schools  of  that  city  (1874 — 5),  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  piursuiug  the  study  of  German  liad 
increasiHl  from  450  to  17.197,  of  whom  5,G7() 
were  Anglo-Americans.  This  was  73  per  cent 
of  all  the  pupils  attending  the  public  schools. 
In  regard  to  this,  the  superintendent  of  sc^hools, 
in  his  report  for  1873 — 4,  stated,  **A  perfect 
mingling  of  the  (hfferent  classes  of  population 
in  our  schools  has  lieen  the  result,  and  the 
fact  tliat  one-tliird  of  the  entire  number  who 
have  taken  up  the  study  of  (verman  are  Anglo- 
American  chddren  (L  e.,  children  of  Irish  or  na- 
tive American  parents),  shows  how  completely 
this  feeling  of  caste  has  been  broken  down.  The 
population  has,  in   fact,  grown    homogeneous 
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during  tha  i)ast  eight  years  by  means  of  the  in-  and  their  allies,  which  ended  with  the  eoniplcte 
troduction  of  (lernian  into  our  public  schools."  '  discomfiture  of  Austria  and  her  withdrawal  from 
On  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  Gemian  .  the  (iermanic  confederation.  Prussia  then  uniteil 
into  the  public  schools  has  been  oi)ix)sed  on  the  ,  all  the  states  north  of  the  Main  river  into  a 
ground  ttiat  the  public  school  should  exclusively  close  jwlitical  union,  the  North  Cierman  l^niou. 
teach  the  national  language,  and  that  the  exclusion  ;  and  fomuHi  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  three 
ofall  others  will  tend  to  promote  the  consolidation  states  of  southern  (ienuany,  by  virtue  of  which 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Tnited  States  into  one  i  the  king  of  I^russia  had  suj)reme  command  of 
coniiMu*t  American  nationality.  In  some  of  the  the  united  armies  of  all  (iennauy  in  case  of  war. 
large  citit^,  the  <liflference  of  opinion  on  this  sub-  '  besides  the  i)ennanent  pn^sidency  in  the  fedeml 
ject,  on  the  part  of  school  offitvrs,  lias  led  to  '  councils  of  the  North  ( Jerman  Union.  'Hiv 
vehement  and  i)rotracted  discussions,  as  well  as  ,  suc(^*ssfid  war  against  France,  in  1^70 — 71,  kil 
to  considerable  vacillation  in  the  school  legitshi-  to  the  formatit^n  of  the  present  (icrman  empin*. 
tion  reganling  it.  In  some  of  the  western  states,  |  'Hie  south  (:»ennan  states  joined  the  North 
as  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  state  law  provides  that,  (German  Union,  an<l  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  per- 
when  in  a  school  district  a  ceilani  niunbor  of  !  manent  and  herinlitary  pifsident  of  the  whole 
parents  desire  the  introduction  of  (fcrman  into  j  (Jerman  coufedemticni  in  all  ftnleral  affaire,  and  as 


the  course  of  study,  it  must  bo  introduced.  A 
consitlei*able  ix)rtion  of  the  ( rerman-siKiaking 
])opulation  still  jirefer  to  send  their  childivn  to 
schools  in  which  the  (Tcrnian  laii<nia<;e  is  either 


supreme  commander  ui  chief  of  all  the  state  con- 
tingtmts  in  time  of  war,  at  the  request  of  all 
the  (Jerman  princes  and  free  towns,  assumed  the 
title  of  (ierman  Kmix^ror.    The  oHicial  name  of 


the  exclusive  meilium  of  instruction,  or  shares  the  conftnleration  is  the  (Jerman  tjnpire.  Hie 
this  iM>sition  with  the  Engh'sh.  (See  (jJkkm ax- i  t^c^veral  states  comiX)siiig  the  confetlemtion  retain 
Amkrican  St'iiooL.s.)  their  autonomy  in  all  internal  civil  affairs  not 

GEBMAN  WALLACE  COLLEGE,  at  !  n>gulated  by  fedeml  legislation.  Federal  affaii>^ 
Ifcrca,  Ohio,  under  the  control  of  the  MetluKli.st  ;  are :  Anny  and  niivy,  foreign  diplomacy  and 
Episcopal  Church,  was  founile<l  in  IHG.'J.  The  ;  politi(ral  ifpn'sentatiuii.  the  taiif,  the  postal 
j)rofes8ors  are  all  native  (/tTiiians,  tnlucaterl  at  ,  seniee,  the  mint,  weights  and  measures,  and  the 
German  universities,  and  the  instruction  is  given  |  suprL*mc  commercial  court  (at  Ijcijisic).  Rail- 
in  (rennan.  It  is  patronize<l  by  many  Americans    roads,   U'legniplis,   legal   prodxilings,  and  edu- 


for  instruction  in  (Jerman.     By  agreement,  the 
students  have  free  access  to  all  the  clasHes  of 


cational  interests,  it  is  contemplated,  will  alfio 
be  bn)ught  under  the  federal  government,  the 
Baldwin  Univei'sity.  'Vhe  college  is  suj»ix)rted  me^usuiv  being  now  under  amsideration  (lH7r»:. 
by  tuition  fees  and  ^wirtly  by  the  int^»rest  of  an  ;  fJavaria.  however,  has  retained  certain  preroga- 
endowment  finid  of  i?3H,l)S2.  The  scholarship  '  tives  in  regaiil  to  her  anny,  her  ])ostal  8er\-ict\ 
funrls  amount  to  ^11) ,45;").  The  tuition  fees  vary  and  herinteniid  taxation.  The  fetleml  parliament 
from  ;913.')0  to  §27  per  year.  It  lias  a  preiwr-  I  consists  of  two  houses, — the  upjKT  house:  the 
atory  and  a  collegiate  dei>artment,  with  a  clas-  federal  council  (//////(/orc/^/f),  coiu*isting  of  the 
sical  and  a  sc^ientitic  coui-se,  a  theological  coui"se,  federal  connnissionei"S  api)ointwl  by  the  several 
and  spe<:ial  courses  in  English  for  ( Jermans,  and  Htate  gtnernments ;  and  the  lower  house  {K»/kh>i- 
in  German  for  Americans.  In  1875 — <>,  then.)  i  A//7),  consisting  of  iiH3  memlvrs.  electtnl  by  the 
were  4  professors  and  117  students  (103  males  1  direct  suffrage  of  the  iKX>ple.  In  the  federal 
and  14  females),  of  whom  47  were  in  the  j^re-    council  PnLssia  casts  17  votes.  Bavaria  C,  Saxony 

Siratory  dei)artment.     The  Kev.  William  Nast,  |  4,  Wiii-temK^rg  4,  15aden  3,  Hesse  3,  Mecklen- 
.  I).,  has  been  the  president  from  the  ojxjning  '  bm-g-Schwerin  2,  Brunswick  2,  and  each  of  tlii^ 
of  the  college.  It^sser  states  1  vote ;  58,  in  all.    The  chancellor 

OEBMAN7.  Anterior  to  843  A.  D.,  Gcr-  I  of  the  emi)iiv  is  the  chief  executive  and  re- 
many  was  a  i)art  of  the  great  Prankish  empire  .  sjwnsible  officer  of  the  confeiieration.  The  em- 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  suctiessor;  '  ini^ror  is  requirtnl  to  convene  the  parliament  at 
but  in  that  year,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  least  onc'e  every  year.  The  German  empire 
Verdun,  it  was  separated  frem  the  remain-  ,  (x>mprises  20  states ;  namely,  4  kingdoms,  — 
der  of  the  givat  FrankLsh  dominions,  and  was  l*russia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtembeig; 
given  to  Lwlirifi  (l^ouis),  surnameil  the  (German,  |  G  grand  duchies, — Baden,  Oldenburg.  Mecrkle:i- 
a  grandson  of  Charlemagne.     Until  1806,  (^ler-    burg-Schwerin,    Mecklenburg- Strelitz,    Hes*- 


I>art  of  (Jennany  put  an  vinX  to  the  first  (Jer-    AValdeck,  2  Schwarzburgs,  and  2  Beus^?c8;  3frei» 


^ >reign    has  an  aggregate  {u\*a  01  -:<)»,« 4;)  square 

states  (UeutAchfn'  BumJ),  under  the  i^erinanent    and  a  jwpulation  of  42,757,812,  according  to  tht 
presidency  of  Austria  in  the  federal  diet.     This  '  census  of  Deer.  1.,  1S75. 

leeble  union  of  the  (German  states  was  <lissolverl        Edtfcafinmt!   Ifis/nri/. — Germany,  which  for 
by  the  war,  in  18GG,  between  Prassia  and  Austria,    several  generations  has  held  a  very  high,  ii  not 
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the  leading,  rank  among  all  the  civilized  nationH 
of  the  wond  in  ivgard  to  pubb'c  education,  has 
risen  to  its  present  hi^h  standard  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly rude  condition,  and  can  refer  to  a 
long  and  intricate  history  of  the  development  of 
its  aiucational  institutions,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the 
present  time,  llie  (Jennan  tribes  dwelling 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  (Jennan  empire 
were  successively  converted  to  Christianity,  from 
the  6th  to  the  l)th  century,  irrespective  of  spo- 
radic conversions  anterior  to  the  begiiming  of 
that  epoch,  the  Franks  being  the  first,  the  Ale- 
mannians  and  Bavarians  the  next,  folio wch  I  by  the 
Frisians,  Hessians,  Thuringians,  and  the  Saxons, 
who  were  the  last  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith. 
Beyond  the  Elbe  river,  in  a  region  inhabited  at 
that  time  by  Slavic  tribes,  now  thoroughlv  (jfer- 
man,  Christianity  did  not  gain  a  foot-hold  pre- 
vious to  the  9th  and  1  Oth  centuries,  and  in  some 
districts  (Lithuania,  for  example),  not  until  a 
still  later  period, — from  the  11th  and  Tit h  to 
the  end  of  the  14th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
I5th  century.  C'hai'lemagne,the  mighty  Frank- 
ish  king,  who  had  convertcl  the  sturdy  Sax- 
ons to  Christianity,  by  the  aid  of  fire  and  swonl, 
was  the  first  to  sow  the  seeds  of  education  in 
Germany;  and  although  without  early  instruction, 
manifested  ths^  gi'eattwt  interest  and  energy  in 
the  establishment  and  furtherance  of  educational 
institutions  within  the  limits  of  his  em])ire,  re- 
maining faithful  to  his  puri>oae  until  his  <leath.  in 
814.  With  the  assistance  of  Alciiin,  whom  he  had 
invitiMl  from  Kngland,  he  established  the  first 
schofd  in  his  empire,  the  Schohi  Palathia,  or 
court  sc!icx)l,  chiefly  intended  for  the  education 
of  the  royal  children,  of  whom  (Charlemagne  had 
fourteen:  and  the  great  monarch  himself  was  not 
ashamed  to  acquire,  in  his  ripe  years,  what  had 
been  neglectetl  in  his  earlier  eflucation.  The 
great  monarch  spoke  Jjatin,  understood  some 
Greek,  and  preferred  social  intercourse  with 
the  cirt*Ie  of  learned  men  whom  he  had  assem- 
bled at  his  court,  to  eveiy  other.  He  also  evinced 
much  interest  in  the  introduction  of  the  arts  of 
architecture  and  nuisic,  and  invited  talented  men, 
especially  from  Italy,  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
Germany  near  the  imperial  court.  Other  sc}ux)ls 
were  established  after  the  plan  of  the  Si^hoUi  Pa- 
Uiiina;  and  the  artea  ///>err//^s',  divided  into  a 
tririum  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics),  and 
a  qmtdrir'nnn  (geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  and 
a'rtronornv).  constituted  the  principal  subjects 
taught.  Besides  these,  there  wen»  schools  of  a 
lower  rank,  in  which  the  curriv'ulum  of  study 
comprisefl  only  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gi"am- 
mar.  aufl  music.  \'ei*\'  soon  a-ilistinctionl^etween 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  m-IvkjIs  was  establisheil, 
although  ( Miarleinagne  endeavoix'd  to  obliterate 
all  diffeivnces  of  rank  in  educational  matters. 
Those  pupils  who  wished  t(^  study  for  the  i)rii^t- 
hood,  studied  the /ririum  an<l  the  qnadrlrium.  in 
ftcfioiis  inlrnriis,  sfn  claxstris  (convent  schools), 
while  the  same  siu<^iies  were  puiv^ued  by  all  utliei's 
in  sdtoiis  e.deriorih//s,sf^ti  canonicis.  The  driest 
formalism  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  these 


schools.  Tlie  convents  and  the  cities,  as  they 
sprung  into  existence  all  over  the  empire,  be- 
came the  originators  of  educational  institutions ; 
the  former  being  the  founders  of  convent  and 
catheiiral  schools ;  the  latter,  of  Latin  and  city 
schools.  (See  Catukdral  Schools,  and  (.Wvent 
Schools.)  Prominent  among  the  convent  schools, 
was  the  one  founded  by  the  famous  Abbot  Rha- 
banus  Maurus  at  Fulda,  813,  which  is  still  in 
existence  as  a  gymnasiuvi.  I ts  founder  was  called 
privuis  jyi'ceceptor  GermanUe.  He  was  a  pro- 
found scholar,  and  his  name  is  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  educators  of  his 
age.  llis  successor  was  the  equally  renowned 
AValafried  Strabus.  These  schools,  however,  did 
not  maintain  their  high  standard  of  excellence  for 
a  long  time,  partly  because  their  pro8T)erity  de- 
pended in  too  great  a  measure  uiwn  the  imme* 
diate  influence  and  energy  of  their  founders, 
and  partly  because  the  pure  and  apostolic  anlor 
of  the  earlier  Christian  church,  from  which  they 
had  received  their  life-breath,  gradually  relaxe<l 
and  declined.  Deprived  of  the  strict  and  imme- 
diate sui)ervision  of  the  bishojw,  monastic  learn- 
ing and  discipline  soon  deteriorated;  and,  although 
the  mentlicant  orders  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  largely  increased  the  immlxjr  of 
convent  schools,  their  educational  work  did  not 
couqiare  favorably  with  the  standanl  previously 
maintained.  Secular  Latin  schools  were  estab- 
lished by  the  irmnicipal  authorities  in  cities  at  a 
somewhat  later  j>eriod;  but,  at  first,  they  had  to 
encounter  many  <litticulties,  arising  from  the  oj)- 
jMwition  of  the  clergy,  who  claimed  the  sole  right 
of  establishing  and  ctmducting  schools  of  a  higher 
onler, — those  in  which  more  than  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  education  was  taught.  Still,  by  i)trsever- 
ance,  a  number  of  cities  succeedtKl  in  founding 
their  own  schools  of  a  higher  order,  inde}K?ndeiit 
of  the  immediate  supenTsion  of  the  church. 
Among  the  oldest  of  these  city  Latin  schools,  may 
be  enumerated  those  at  Breslau  (Silesia),  wliich 
were  founded  in  1 2(57  and  1 293,  and  which  still 
flourish  as  Gififinnsia.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  teachers  could  only  be  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  the  clei^;  and  the  convent  schools  furnished, 
in  general,  the  models  for  their  course  of  .studies 
and  general  government.  These  city  schools 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  scholastic ua^ 
usually  a  clergyman,  whose  appointment  was  gen* 
erally  for  the  term  of  one  year,  but  could  be  re- 
newetl.  The  scJioUisticus  was  assisteil  by  a 
number  of  bacc^tidurei  of  his  own  ap]X>int- 
ment.  The  course  of  studies  consisted  (chiefly  of 
l^tin  grammar,  music,  and,  to  a  limitcni  extent, 
rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  scholastic  philosophy.  It 
is  obvious  tliat  these  city  schools,  as  well  as  the 
convent  and  cathedral  schools,  were  under  tlu; 
direct  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  stud- 
ies therein  pursued  had  &  closest  relation  to 
the  immediate  purposes  of  thechuR'h.  Although 
Latin,  and  in  some  schools  (irLfk  also,  was  stutl- 
ied  with  the  greatest  zeal,  these  studies  di»l  not 
di.sclose  to  the  scholars  the  ever  fresli  and  hu- 
manizing spirit  of  the  Roman  and  (irecian  clas- 
sics; but,  under  the  driest  conceivable  formalism 
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of  instruction,  merely  served,  especially  the  lAtin, 
as  the  aid  and  support  of  a  scholasticism,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  depth  and  speculative  in- 
genuity, was  oF  little  value,  being  unproductive 
of  the  best  results  of  education,  according  to  its 
true  meaning.  "^ 

School  education  in  Germany  was  so  firmly 
held  in  subjection  to  church  interests  that  its 
working  was  confined  to  a  blending  of  dry  scho- 
lasticism and  religious  mysticism,  and  devoid  of 
all  practical  philosophy  and  true  ped^;ogical 
principles.  The  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire by  the  Turks,  the  subsequent  exodus  of 
many  (J  reek  scholars  from  the  centers  of  learn- 
ing in  the  Orient  to  the  west,  their  infusion 
of  new  views  and  ideas  into  the  decaying 
qrstem  of  Euroi3ean  scholasticism,  revived  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  their  ever  true  and  youthful  spirit. 
Italy,  first  of  all,  received  these  fresh  germs  for 
the  development  of  free  and  humanistic  conce^v 
tions,  the  further  advance  of  which  to  western 
and  northern  Europe  laid  the  firet  foundation 
for  the  subsequent  reformation  of  the  ( 'hurch. 
This  is  e8i>ecially  true  of  Germany.  The 
Netherlands,  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  l)ody 
politic  of  the  German  empire,  by  means  of  thf 
greater  activity  in  ])olitical  life,  which  brought 
the  best  minds  of  the  people  in  confiict  with  one 
another,  pjirtly  on  political,  ];>artly  on  church 
questions,  became  the  nursery,  so  to  say,  of  a  new 
era  in  education.  Gerard  (i  root  (1340 — l.'W4) 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  sclux)!.  Having 
studied  scholastic  philosophy  for  several  years  at 
Paris,  and  become  <ieeply  imbued  with  the  ad- 
vanced ideas  in  matters  of  education,  he  gathered 
around  himself  a  number  of  spirited  men,  whose 
aim  was  to  combine  with  correct  religious  prin- 
ciples a  practical  and  scientific  activity.  Of 
Groot's  followers  the  most  noted  were  Florence 
liadewin,  the  celebrated  'ITiomas  a  Kempis,  and 
Johann  VV'essel.  They  were  the  founders  of  the 
so-called  Bniffpr-Hauser  (brothers'  houses),  in 
which  they  taught,  besides  the  traditional  religious 
scholastic  subjects,  sciences  and  languages  accord- 
ing to  the  new  Italian  plan.  The  new  school 
spread  its  principles  over  the  Netherlands  and 
northern  (Jennany  generally.  Rudolph  I^nge, 
more  esiK'cially,  became  a  reformer  of  the  i>re- 
vailing  educational  system.  He  established  or  re- 
modeled existing  schools,  after  the  plan  of  those 
of  Heventer  and  Amsterdani,  throughout  northern 
and  north-western  (Jennany.  Other  reformers 
in  the  same  work  were  C/Ount  Moritz  Spiegel- 
berg,  liut.lolph  Agiicola,  Ludwig  Dringenberg, 
Ludwig  Wimpfeling,  Conrad  Celtes,  Johann  von 
Dalberg,  but  above  all  .lohann  Ueuchlin  (I4r)5 — 
1522)  and  Krasnms  of  Kotteniam  (14()T— 15,36). 
'I'he  study  of  (Treek  and  Hebrew  was  particular- 
ly advocated  by  Reuehlin,  while  that  of  I-atin 
found  a  stanch  supporter  in  Erasmus  ;  and  their 
efforts  prepared  the  educated  classes  of  Germany 
to  receive  and  ripen  the  germs  of  the  great 
reformation  of  the  Church  which  was  inau- 
gurated at  that  time.  The  Jleformation  im- 
parted a  new  and  vigorous  spirit  to    educa- 


tion. The  great  reformers  advocated  stronsly 
the  study  of  classic  antiquity,  not  only  lor 
the  development  of  rhetoric  and  a  taste  for 
scientific  subjects  generally,  but  also,  and  prind- 
pally,  as  important  aids  in  the  establishment  of 
tme  evangelical  faith,  llie  necessity  of  founding 
schools  for  the  maintenance  and  propagation 
of  the  new  faith  was  strongly  pressed  by  Lather 
in  several  of  his  writings.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion followed  in  these  Latin  schools  comprised, 
mainly :  reading,  writing,  vocal  music,  Latin, 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  and  religion,  lliese  schools 
were  generally  divided  into  three  daases,  in 
which  the  gradation  of  studies  was  as  follows : 
reading,  learning  of  Latin  vocables,  and  reading 
of  Donatus  and  (Sato's  Senteniicp^  in  the  lowest 
class;  religion,  grammar,  prosody,  music,  and 
selections  from  -^sop,  Moeellan's  PcBdoiogia, 
Erasmus's  CoUoquia,  Terence,  Plautus,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  second  class;  Viigil, 
Ovid,  Cicero's  l)e  Officiis  and  Epistokp  ad/ami- 
liares,  metrics,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric,  in  the 
highest  class.  latin  couq)osition  and  colloquial 
exercises  formed  an  essential  jjart  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  higher  grades.  The  school  hours  were, 
on  every  week-day,  from  5  or  6  o'clock  to  9  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  and  from  noon  to  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Cliristian  catechism  was  taught 
twice  a  week  during  week-days,  and  every  Sun- 
day. ITie  maxim  JRej)efitio  mater  studiorum 
was  exacted  with  great  rigidity.  The  singing 
classes  of  these  schools  were  obliged  to  sing, 
under  the  direction  of  the  music- teacher,  before 
the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  on  high  churoh 
days,  for  the  j)uq)08e  of  collecting  alms.  Ihe 
city  schools,  at  the  time  of  the  Keformation,were 
either  of  a  lower  or  a  higher  order  ;  the  latter 
were,  however,  almost  exclusively  in  the  more 
imjKjrtaiit  cities  of  the  country,  heading,  writ- 
ing, Ijitin,  and  religion  formed  the  principal 
subjects  of  instruction  in  the  former,  to  which 
were  addetl  Greek.  Hebrew,  mathematics,  and 
l)hilo6ophy  in  the  latter,  or  higher  ortier  of  city 
schools,  i^oth  onlers  of  schools  commenced  on 
the  same  basis,  the  principal  difference  between 
them  consisting  in  extra  courses  for  S})ecial 
studies,  intrcKluee<l  in  the  higher  onler  of  these 
schools,  which  l)esides  the  studies  enumerated 
al)ove,  also  taught  rhetoric,  lotjic,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  coursi.».  music.  In  some  scnools,  Hebrew,  and 
mathematics  were  omitted  in  the  course  of 
studies.  Tluse  higher  city  schools,  and  a  con- 
si<lerable  number  of  convent  and  cathedral 
si'hools,  the  latter  especially  during  the  jx^riod  of 
the  Reformation,  were  transformed  into  so  called 
(hfninania.  The  Gi/miKtsinm  consisted  origi- 
nally of  four  classes,  which  number  was  subse- 
quently incn?ased  to  five,  and  in  some  instances 
even  to  eight  classes.  The  number  of  bAucmA 
hours  for  each  class  variwl  from  20  to  22  per 
week.  Some  of  these  institutions,  in  course  of 
time,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  universities. 

We  find,  throughout  the  middle  agi*s.  in  most 
of  the  city  sc^hools,  four  hours  of  daily  instruc- 
tion. However,  there  were  some  schools  with 
five,   some  with  three   (Spires,  14th  centuiy) 
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one  with  only  two  (Halle,  1526) ;  while,  on 
-the  other  hand,  we  find  as  many  as  eicht  hours 
jper  diem  for  the  upper  classes  of  the  Latin 
.»;hool  at  Esslin^n  (1548^.  The  recitations 
were  generally  divided  equally  between  the  fore- 
noon and  the  afternoon.  The  number  of  classes 
in  the  schools  varied  from  two  to  four  and  up- 
ward, with  proper  subdivisions.  The  school  year 
commenced,  in  a  number  of  cities,  regularly  on 
March  12.,  the  day  of  St.  Gregory,  the  patron- 
8  lint  of  schools.  In  other  cities,  admissions  were 
allowed  twice  a  year, — at  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas. The  schools  were  not  free  schools ;  pupils, 
except  the  children  of  paupers,  were  required 
to  pay  a  certain  fee  per  quarter,  varying  in 
amount  according  to  time  and  locality.  In  some 
places,  the  school  money  was  fixed  according  to 
an  agreement  between  teacher  and  parents. 
Teachers  received,  most  generally,  a  salary  from 
the  municipality,  besides  the  pupils'  fees,  and 
enjoyed  other  emoluments,  for  assisting  at  divine 
service,  funeral  processions,  &c.  Presents  to 
teachers  from  pupils  were  very  customary,  and 
in  some  cities  were  even  prescribed  and  regulated 
bv  the  authorities.  Of  school  examinations,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  no  trace, 
although  we  read  of  occasional  visits  to  the 
schools  by  prelates  ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  va- 
cations, 'rhe  earliest  ordinance  instituting  va- 
cations is  found  at  Freiburg  (If) 58).  which  limits 
the  fall  vacation  to  two  weeks.  School  was  kept 
throughout  the  year,  in  some  cities  not  even  ex- 
cepting holidays,  e.fj.  in  Nuremberg.  Jjandau.etc.; 
but  teachers  and  pupils  could  agree  ui)on  one  or 
more  holidays,  mostly  in  consideration  of  a  fee 
to  be  paid  to  the  former.  School  festivals  were 
not  frequent.  The  day  of  St.  (Jregory  was 
very  generally  observed  as  a  holiday.  A  peculiar 
festival  was  the  Virrfatum-fjehen,  the  gathering 
of  birches  in  the  woods  by  the  pupils,  for  their 
own  corporal  punishment  at  school,  amid  general 
frolic,  including  procession,  singing  and  in- 
strumental music.  The  application  of  the  rod 
was  the  principal  means  of  maintaining  dis- 
cipline in  the  sc^hools,  the  more  necessary,  as 
large  numbers  of  vagrant  scholars  (fdhrettde 
SchiUer),  who  went,  sometimes  begging,  from 
place  to  place  to  attend  school,  ancl  who  were 
addicted  to  all  manner  of  vices  and  irregular 
habits,  infested  the  whole  of  (termany  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  ren<lered  strict  school 
discipline  a  very  difficult  task.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment with  the  rod  was  not  only  otficially  re- 
copjnized  but  minutely  regulated  by  municipal 
legislation,  even  designating  upon  which  part  of 
the  body,  excluding  head,  fiick,  and  hands,  the 
chastisement  should  be  administered.  We  find 
that,  in  Heidelberg,  the  teacher  of  a  lAtin  school 
was  dismissed,  in  1567.  because  he  refused  to  flog 
his  pupils  on  the  ground  that  some  of  them  wore 
19  years  of  age,  and,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
too  old  for  such  punishment.  Another  ]>eculiar 
mo  ie  of  punishment  was  that  of  the  asinus.  a 
wooden  frame  in  the  shape  of  a  donkey,  which 
the  culprit  was  obliged  to  mount  in  face  of  the 
'class,  as  a  punishment  for  minor  offenses.  I'here 


were  several  kinds  of  onnt,  aooording  to  the 
character  of  the  offence :  an  asinus  morvm,  gar- 
rulUaiis,  et  strepitus,  for  disorderly  conduct ;  an 
asinus  Germanismi,  for  pupils  who  spoke  Ger- 
man instead  of  Latin ;  and  an  asinus  solvecismi, 
for  offenders  a^nst  good  Latin  grammar. 
There  are  perceptible,  at  tnis  period,  many  seriom 
defects  in  the  system  of  instruction,  more  espe- 
cially a  great  want  of  uniformity,  of  harmony 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  training,  of  rationiu 
methods,  suitable  text-books,  and  of  competent 
instructors.  Many  of  the  school-men  of  that 
time  rose  to  great  distinction.  Neander,  Fried- 
land  (Trotzendorf),  Bugenhagen,  Spalatin,  Lin- 
demann,  Wolf,  Fabricius,  Rhodomann,  BoetiuB, 
(^aselius,  Calixtus,  Camerarius,  Hessus,  Heyden, 
Helwig.  Nigidius,  Goclenius,  Jungmann,  and 
others,  but  especially  Johann  Sturm,  are  noted 
as  prominent  educators  in  their  time.  Sturm  not 
only  gained  wide-spread  renown  as  an  author  of 
many  Latin  works  on  pedagogics,  but  also  as  a 
practical  educator.  His  famous  school  at 
Strasburg  (1578)  contained  several  thousand 
scholars,  including  the  best  elements  of  society, 
many  being  scions  of  the  high  nobility,  and  even 
princes,  'lliis  strhool  had  not  only  a  German 
national  fame,  for  representatives  of  all  the 
European  nations  flocked  thither  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  celebrated  educator.  Besides  the 
sch(X)l  at  Strasburg,  Sturm  established  many 
others,  either  ixjrsonally  or  by  means  of  his 
scholars.  Christianity,  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  and  eloquence,  were  the  principal  aims 
of  his  education.  He  laid  down  a  system  of  edu- 
cation for  youths  from  the  seventh  to  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  age.  From  the  seventh  to  the 
sixteenth  year,  he  ordained  a  strict  school  educa- 
tion, after  which  he  permitted  a  somewhat 
freer  course  of  instruction  by  lectures.  His 
established  curriculum  of  studies  was  very 
carefully  carried  out,  from  the  very  foundation 
to  the  perfect  mastery  of  pure  T^tin  speech.  Still, 
every  thing  considered,  his  system  was  only  a  one- 
sided fonualism,  devoid  of  that  harmony  of  intd- 
lect  and  heart,  which  is  the  aim  of  true  education. 
The  acaiimif/y  connected  with  the  gymnasiumf 
after  Stunu's  plan,  approached,  but  did  not  en- 
tirely reach,the  standard  of  a  university.  While 
the  Refonnation  ])lanted  and  developed  many 
educational  iiLstitutions  of  a  sujwrior  character, 
the  Jesuits,  aiming  to  keep  the  schools  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  did  not  relax  in  their  endeavors  to  build 
up  rival  institutions.  In  this  special  brandi 
of  their  general  purpose  to  encounter  and  combl^ 
Protestantism,  they  have  been  successful  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  founder  of  the  Jesuitic 
system  of  school  education  was  Claudio  de  Ae- 
quaviva  (died  in  1615).  Occupying  the  high  pori- 
tion  of  g<»neral  of  his  order,  he  exerted  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  erection  of  Jesuit  schools,  which, 
through  the  energetic  activity  of  the  order» 
spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  European  conti- 
nent, but  were  solely  guided  by  hierarchical 
interests.  Their  educational  aims  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  and  human^ 
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istic  studies ;  but.  fit  the  Siime  time,  an  aliuwt  i  for  all  tlie  academic  studies.  The  highest  class 
absolute  want  of  intlividual  freedom  of  thought,  comprised  the  following  studies  :  Melancbthon's 
and  a  V)lin<l  8ul)serviency  to  established  authority,  i  Latin  grammar ;  (.'icero's  I)e  Offjcita,  I)e.  Senec- 
were  their  most  prominent  general  chanicteris-  tuff,  ami  JJe  Amkih'a  ;  Ttoiculfttifje  Qua'sfiortt'ti; 
tics.  These  in.st it ut ions  were  divided  into  two  i  Virgirs</<?r;/7//c.sand-,'/'J//«?/c/;lloraeesO</r'«;l8oc- 
classes,  —  a  higher  and  a  lower  orrler.  The  rates;  Vyth&^onn^i's  A  it  red  Carviina;  I'lutareh's 
latter  were  divided  into  five  subdivisions,  and  i  l)e  Liberornm  Ki/ftcfiiione;  the  Iliad;  the  rudi- 
princii)ally  taught  rejuHng  and  writing,  in  Latin,  mcnts  of  Hebrew;  dialectics  and  rhetoric ;  the 
(Hher  studies,  commonly  comprised  in  a  f/f/in-  rudin)ents  of  astronomy,  etc.  Terence  s  and  Plau- 
nasium  course,  wei*e  givatly  neglecte<l,  although  tus's  comeilies  were  acted  annually  to  accustom 
mentioned  in  the  plan  of  studies ;  such  as  pupils  to  I^thi  siHjaking.  'i  his  course  of  studies 
mathematics,  natuml  philosophy,  gt»ography,  was  also  introduced  in  several  other  Gennau 
and  history.  IHietoric  and  logic  were  taught  states.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  and  Melanch- 
in  the  driest  ^xjssible  manner ;  and  even  tJie  thon  hatl,  both,  strongly  advocated  a  certain  at- 
favorite  latin  was  wanting  in  thoroughness  of  :  tention  to  realistic  studies, — mathematics,  astron- 
grammatical  instruction,  and  in  a  historical  or  on)y,  and  the  natural  sciences  in  general.  Luther 
critical  explanation  of  the  classic  authors.  I'he  i  also  favored  this  view.  Still,  these  studies  re- 
memorizing  of  disjointed  phrasers  from  ( 'icero's  mained  much  neglected,  and  did  not  receive  due 
writings,  and  of  \  irgil's  and  other  poets'  works,  attention  until  the  following  century,  when  tlie 
formed  a  pnmiinentj)art  of  the  scholar's  jhuisuw.  climax  of  one-sided  fonnalism  had  been  i\*ached. 
Implicit  obtnlience  to  suiHirioi-s,  the  fear  of  God,  ;  and  a  counter-current  made  itself  felt  in  the 
and  virtue,  were  the  chief  aims  of  Jesuitic  edu-  educational  v/orld.  Francis  Paeon  (q.  v.)  was 
cation.  The  s|>eakingof  (iern)an  was  prohibited, ,  the  originator  of  the  realistic  principle  in  edu- 
the  deimn(dation  of  offens(>s  Jigainst  the  estab-  cation ;  and  he  found  enthusiastic  disciphs  in 
lishcd  rules  was  invited  and  encouraged,  the  love  :  Wolfgang  Katich  (ir)71  —  HV3:))  and  tlohn 
of  country  and  of  family  was  gradually  extin-  Amos  Comenius  (159*2 — 1 671),  who  became  the 
guished  in  the  hearts  of  the  scholars,  and  nothing  founders  of  a  new  realistic  method  fo  etlu- 
remaintMl  but  the  lovt;  of  the  establishetl  church,  coition  in  (Germany.  They  principally  aimed  at 
and  the  strictest  obtnlience  to  the  suj>eriors  of  a  development  of  the  reasoning  jxjwcr  of  the 
the  order. — The  maxims  of  t^turm  and  other  mind  ;  but,  in  their  zeal,  they  earned  their  aim 
prominent  educat<)rs  of  the  Protestant  school  toofar,  by  fihnostentii-ely  ignoring  fancy  and  the 
remained  the  acknowledged  mo<iels  for  the  gov-  '  aj|>pnH^'iation  of  the  beautifid.  'I  hey  failed  to  find 
cmment  of  secidar  si'hools,  for  a  long  ]X'ri(j<l  of  the  j»roi>er  blending  of  mere  instruction  and  gen- 
time,  esj)ecially  in  Wiirtemberg,  .Saxony,  and  eral  cultui-e  ;  but,  not  withstanding  their  want  of 
Hesse.  lWx»l  (diinl  li)l())  in  TubingtMi,  and  appreciation  of  classic  antiquity  and  historic 
Ileuchlin  (died  ir>22),  devoted  givat  attention  study,  they  are  eiititknl  to  a  grateful  reeogni- 
to  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  ancienl  tion  Jis  the  founders  of  a  i"ealistic  school  which 
language's ;  the  former  esiKKually  in  reganl  exert-isiMl  a  ver}'  lieneficial  influence  upon  the 
to  I-atin,  the  latt<;r  in  regjml  to  Hebrew  and  educational  principles  of  their  country'.  -Stx^n 
Greek.  The  study  of  the  mother- tongue  was  afterward,  the  whole  German  nation  was  i>haken 
officially  ignontl,  if  not  suppressed.  '1  he  ordi-  to  its  very  foundation  by  the  great  dent  mina- 
nances  of  Duke  (.'liristopher  of  V\'ui*temlK*rg  I  tional  feuds  ln'twi^en  the  Protestiuits  aii<l  the 
(L559)  encouraged  the  establishment  of  Jiitin  Catholics,  in  which  the  schools  also  j)articipate<l. 
schools  within  his  dominions.  With  the  exception  :  Theological  disputations  wen^  the  tutler  of  the 
of  the  positive  neglect  of  the  (jennan  language,  day;  and  the  Ijitin  schools,  eveiy -where  in  (ier- 
the  general  course  of  instruction  was  excellent ;  many,  were  diverted  from  their  original  pursuits, 
and,  in  its  generjil  chai-acteristics,  has  been  main-  which  were  meivly  educational,  to  bcrome  cen- 
tained  until  quite  recent  times.  The  pn.'scribed  ters  of  public  disj»utations  and  declamations  for 
curriculum  of  stuflies  })ursuetl.  is  still  extant  or  against  Home  and  the  j)ai)acy.  The  religious 
in  every  detail,  commencing  wiih  the  rudi-  dissensions  finally  culminateil  in  the  Thirty 
ments  of  latin  instruction,  and  terminating  Yeai"s'  AVar,  which  rent  the  (jcrman  nation 
with  Cicero  s  orations,  Sal  lust,  Li  vy,  and  Virgil's  into  two  bitterly  hostile  ])arties,  and  with  fire 
ufUnf'hl ;  dialectics  and  rhetoric  a<:'conling  to  and  swonl,  during  an  cntiix^  generation,  devas- 
Melanchthons  i)lan;  Grivk  grammar  and  Xen-  i  tate<l  and  depo])ulate<l  the  countiy.  and  almobt 
ophons  ('ifroiHi'dia.  Music  was,  and  remained,  entin-ly  destroyed  what  civilization,  luid  mental, 
a  favorite  study  in  all  the  grade.«t.  With  slightly  moral,  and  material  cultun',  had  built  up  in 
varietl  modifications. this  generjd  plan  of  studies,  centuries.  Germany,  which,  before  the  v^ar. 
as  established  in  Wiii-temlxTg  for  secondary  huA  l)een  in  a  most  prosj)eroiLs  condition,  with  a 
institutions  of  learning,  was  ailojited.  towanl  i  iX)pulation  uf  about  twenty  million  inhabitants, 
the  close  of  the  lOth  century. as  the  standard  in  was  retluced  to  a  vast  des<rt  with  scarcely  over 
Saxony,  with  tho  oidy  exception  that  more  at-  five  million  iM.^oi)le.  The  w ar  hiul  swept  away 
tention  w.is  given  to  arithmetic.  The  celebrated  the  very  flower  of  the  nation,  leaving,  at  its 
princt's'  schools  (F\'irsti'nsrhnhni)  at  Mei.s.sen,  termination,  the  once  mighty  empire  in  an  ini- 
Grimma,  and  Schulpforta.  were  of  a  s<jmewhat  jK)verislKHl,  helj»le.ss  con<lition,  an  easy  prey  to 
higher  onlcr.  They  each  had  thn»e  chusseswith  a  \  the  schemes  and  aggressions  of  foreign  ix)wers. 
two  years'  course  in  each,  and  pn^iwred  scholara  i  In  the  general  state  of  exhaustion  and  demoral- 
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ization,  during,  an<l  at  the  close  of,  the  war, 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country 
were  almost  entirely  annihilated.  A  great 
number  of  the  schools  were  closed  for  want 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  very  many  of  them 
were  destroyed,  t-eachers  and  pupils  were  scat- 
tered, and  an  enormous  increase  of  immorality 
was  perceptible  among  the  students  of  the  few 
schools  wnich  survived.  The  peace  of  West- 
phalia (I(>48)  found  the  educational  institutions 
of  Germany  in  a  most  forlorn  and  demoralized 
condition,  (iradually,  however,  they  regainetl 
their  former  standanl ;  but  the  course  of  studies 
formerly  prevailing  had,  in  the  mean  time,  un- 
dergone very  material  changes.  Latin,  which 
had  almost  become  the  ruling  speech  in  the 
higher  schools,  Ix^gan  to  lose  its  pre-eminence. 
It  was  still  studieii.with  great  attention  ;  but  the 
national  language  began  to  assert  its  im])ortanee, 
and  even  at  the  universities,  the  CJerman  tongue 
was  gradually  jx?rmitted  to  become  the  medium 
of  sciientitic  instruction.  Tliis  reaction  from 
the  former  i)rincif)les  of  education  ix)ntinued 
throughout  the  following  cjK>ch.  The  study 
of  (jJrei^k,  at  wjme  noted  schools.  Ix?c4ime  en- 
tirely neglecteil.  At  tliis  i)erio(l.  a  marked 
differencxi  was  manifesteil  in  R'gaiil  to  the  wlu- 
cation  of  scholai-s  of  noble  birth  ami  others,  'ilie 
so-called  knights*  ticiulemii^s  {RUtenikathmifin) 
were  established,  in  which  pupils  were  instructi'il 
in  histoiy,gi?neaK)g\'.and  heraldry,  and  in  which 
dancing  and  courtly  manners  were  «])e(;'ial 
.branches  of  instruction.  Othur  studios,  such  as 
,  military  an«l  civil  engineering,  astronomy,  b<.)tany, 
and  theoretical  and  pi-acticiil  philo.sophy,  found 
their  way  into  the  n-gular  curricuhun.  <Ienerally 
speaking,  there  was.  however,  no  truc^  advance- 
ment in  the  tnlucational  standard ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  selection  of  studies  mauift»sted  great 
arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  and 
directors  of  schools  of  an  atlvanced  onler.  In 
some  of  the  (itTman  states,  the  8pi.K)ial  interest 
of  hij^hly  culturtHl  jirinces  in  matters  of  cnluca- 
tion  tended  to  elevate  the  standard  bv  not  onlv 
grounding  the  scholars  well  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  classic  languages,  acconling  to  the  old 
maxim  of  dry  scholasticism,  but  also  l>y  making 
them  thorcniglily  accpiainted  with  the  spirit  of 
classic  authoi"S.  The  study  of  the  (ireek  classics 
was  rehabilitated,  together  with  Hebrew,  and 
other  niort^  lilx^ral  kinds  of  culture.  Duke  Kmest 
of  Gotlia  (1  (>"."))  tcjok  a  leading  part  in  this  refor- 
mation of  the  higluT  .s('h<x>ls,  and  his  example 
found  nianv  iniitatt)rs  in  other  (Jennan  states. 
Still,  then*  i)r('vailed  a  gn»at  diversity  in  educa- 
tional i)rinci  pies  tlmmghout  the  country.  Hu- 
manism, rigid  formalisni,  and  nitionalLsm  eon- 
tended  with  facli  othtT.  and  Wfiv  each  fostered, 
and  advocated,  acconling  to  l(K*al  an<l  iHTsonal 
influences.  At  this  time,  l/n-ki'S  ideas  on 
education  (?omnien(vd  to  exert  a  great  influ- 
ence on  educational  i)rinciples  in  (lerniany. 
Mis  maxim  of  imparting  knowledgt*  mainly 
tlux>ugh  the  sensc»s.  in  op|K>sition  to  idealism, 
although  not  always  carried  out  consistently, 
opened  a  new  view  of  the  principles  of  ration- 


al etlucation.  (See  Locke.)  Another  system  was 
founded  by  August  Hermann  Francke  (q.  v.). 
His  principal  aim  was  to  implant  true  piety  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young.  Francke  is  the  founder 
of  the  renowned  instiiutions  at  Halle,  in  which 
a  most  decideil  realistic  teudeiuiy  became  appar- 
ent, fi\)m  the  very  beginning,  in  opposition 
to  one-sideil  fonnaiism.  Among  the  studies 
]>ur8ued  at  Halle  were  dironology,  astronomy, 
music,  {lainting,  anatomy,  botany,  and  even  the 
rudiments  of  medicine,  together  with  other  sci- 
encx.»s  pi'oiHjrly  belonging  to  technical  schools. 
Greek  aiul  F'rench  were  nmch  neglcHJted.  Real- 
ism was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  eiiucational 
structure,  llie  so-called  J*a*dnyogiuvi  at  Hollo 
bc*came  a  model  school  for  the  whole  of  Gennany. 
It  })ossessed  a  botanic  garden,  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural liistoiy,  philosophical  apparatus,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  dissecting  room.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  nonnal  school  for  the  education  of 
teachers ;  and  its  pupils  subsetjuently  became  the 
propagators  of  realistic  principles  throughout  the 
country.  Franckes  system  laid  the  foundation 
to  the  so-called  real  scrhools.  J.  S.  Sender,  in 
Halle.  Wiuj  the  first  wlu)  used  this  term  in  an- 
nouncing his  establishment  of  ''  a  mechanical 
and  mathematical  real  st^-hool "  in  1 706,  which, 
however,  was  of  short  existence.  John  Julius 
Hecker,  also  a  disciple  of  the  Halle  school, 
establisheil  a  real  school  in  Ik»rlin  (1747).  which, 
pi'OjK^rly  speaking,  consisted  of  three  different 
de})artments;  namely,  a  (Jerman,  a  l^tin,  and  a 
real  s<;hool,  but  with  arrangements  to  idlow 
pupils  of  the  two  former  to  particij^te  in  th« 
studies  of  the  latttT  department.  In  many 
respects  this  real  school  carried  its  aims  too  far 
by  taking  up  purely  tit'lmical  studies  ;  however, 
it  became  the  mo<:lel  for  many  similar  insti- 
tutions. The  I*(P(/fj(/(M/ium,  or  Latin  school, 
was  aftcrwanls  completely  separated  from  the 
ri'al  school,  and  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Friedrich  WUItehn's  Gi/mnasium.  The  demor- 
alizing effects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  uiKiu 
the  national  spirit  of  the  German  people  wen; 
not  effa(v<l  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
higher  classes  of  so(iiety  had.  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, lost  iUl  national  individuality.  They  imi- 
tateil  foreign,  mostly  French,  moilels,  aiming  at 
outward  ]M>lish  and  elegance,  but  losing  all  ap- 
preciation of  thoroughness,  breatlth,  and  har- 
mony of  culture,  wliile  the  lower  classes  devoted 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  prac- 
tmil  affaii-s  of  life  and  to  useful  knowl- 
e<lge.  iVniantiy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
antl  iiimiondity  on  the  i>art  of  the  students ; 
suiK^rticiality  on  the  one  hand,  and  one-sided 
utihtarianism  on  the  other,  in  educational  nrin- 
ciples,  well?  the  chaimrteristics  of  tluf  time.  New 
IHjdagogical  jirinciplcs  were  projMigated  by  Hiise- 
dow  (172.'i — \H))  and  lus  followers,  of  whom 
Salzmann  and  ( 'am})e  are  the  most  noted,  who 
are  known  to  the  e<lucational  world  as  the 
sc^hoolof  the  Philanthropists.  Their  principal  aim 
was  to  e<lucate  a  youth  to  bec»ome  a  man  in  the 
best  st^nse  of  the  word. — to  guide  the  natural  im- 
pulses and  the  will  by  reason.  Home  of  the  schoolft 
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eetablished  by  the  Philanthropiats  attained  con-  a  triumvirate  of  educators  who  knew  how  to 
fiiderable  renown,  more  especially  the  one  awaken  a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of  the  an- 
founded  by  Salzmann  at  Schnepfenthal,  near  ;  cients, — to  introduce  their  sehohirs  to  the  beau- 
Gotha,  which  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  ;  ties  of  classic  philosophy  and  literature,  each 
The  method  of  the  Philanthropists,  however, !  according  to  his  own  individual  predilections, 
soon  fell  into  disuse.owinc  principally  to  their  dis- 1  without  losing  sight  of  the  special  requirements 
recard  for  the  classic  authors,  whose  educational  of  their  own  time,  or  of  the  general  harmony  in 
viUue  they  underrated,  and  in  the  study  of    the  purposes  of  a  really  liberal  education.    In 


whom   they  were  completely    outstripped    by 


elementary  education,  the  principles  of  I'estalozzi 


rival  schools.  Although  the  general  current  of  j  (174r» — 1827),  commenced  to  be  more  widely 
the  time  favored  utilitarianism,  a  t^mdency  known  and  appreciated  in  Germany,  where  tile 
encouraged  by  Frederick  the  Great,  still  there  great  educator's  aim  to  elevate  the  lower  claaees 
remained  in  the  German  nation  too  much  la-  of  the  people  through  a  well-adapted  domestic 
tent  love  for  the  uleal  to  allow  the  realistic  education,  and  his  invention  of  a  rational  system 
school  to  become  all-absorbing.  «Tust  then,  the  |  of  primary  instruction,  founded  upon  teaching 
first  dawn  of  the  great  golden  era  of  German  from  the  object,  and  upon  a  gradual  progres- 
classic  literature  broke  upon  the  nation,  and  re-  i  sion  from  the  simple  to  the  complicated,  were 
vived  the  love  for  ancient  classic  beauty. ,  rapidly  adopted,  and  whence  great  numlx^rs  of 
Winckelmann  and  Lesfeing  reveale<l  the  splendor  ,  teachers  flocke<l  to  Pestalozzi's  home  to  acquaint 
of  ancient  art  and  the  eternal  laws  of  the  beau-  themselves  more  thoroughly  with  his  methods, 
tiful.  They  were  followed  by  hosts  of  others,  i  The  downfall  of  the  German  nation  before  the 
The  love  of  the  ancient  classics,  which  was  victorious  arms  of  the  French  enqx?ror,  in  the 
awakened  even  in  the  masses  of  the  {X'ople  by  beginning  of  the  present  wntury,  far  from  curb- 
excellent  translations  of  ancient  authors  into  ing  the  national  ambition,  gave  a  new  impetus 
(Jerman,  inaugurated  by  J.  II.  Voss's  admi- ,  to  national  life,  which, in  its  turn,  awakened  the 
Table  translation  of  Homer's  works,  and  the  de-  spirit  of  the  nation  to  new  exertions  in  the 
velopment  of  the  German  language.  whi(?li  had  cause  of  wlucation.  New  universities,  7//?w«rrj?ta, 
Ix?en  greatly  neglected  for  ages,  during  the  fol-  and  innumerable  elementary  schools  were  estab- 
lowing  classic  i)eriod  of  national  liteniture,  were  lished.  'ITiough  und(?r  the  sway  of  a  foreign  op- 
brought  into  happy  harmony,  and  their  union  T»ressor,  ( Jermany  doubIe<l  her  efforts  to  elevate 
became  fruitful  of  the  best  rosults  in  the  whole  i  her  educational  institutions.  The  philosojiher 
intellectual,  moral,  and  esthetical  life  of  the  ,  Fiehte  (1807 — 8),  in  his  Adfh'esses  to  the  Ger- 
nation.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  cause  of  '  mfm  Kation  (Rpflen  an  die  deutsche  Nation) 
education  also  participatetl  in  the  general  ad-  |  demanded  a  thorough  ixH^onstniction  of  the 
vancement  of  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  schools,  and  a  universal  jmblic  education  of  the 
the  nation;  its  aims  l)ecame  broader  and  loftier.  |  nation.  A  fresh  breath  of  life  was  inspinni  in- 
The  new  philosophical  school  of  modem  human-  to  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  being  of  the 
Mts,  in  the  sphere  of  education,  comprehended  i  nation;  and,  in  the  darkiist  hours  of  her  misfor- 
many  names  thankfully  remembered  by  8ul)se-  tunes  and  humiliation,  Germany  sowed  thcEeed 
quent  generations.  J.  M.  Gesner  (1()91 — 1761),  I  of  future  greatness,  mainly  by  elevating  the  na- 
rector  of  the  'ITiomas  School  in  Iieii)sic,  and  sub-  ,  lional  sjiirit  through  her  institutions  of  educa- 
fiequently  professor  of  ancient  literature  and  '  tion,  by  the  reformation  of  the  old.  and  by  the 
founder  of  the  philological  seminary  at  (iottin-  ,  (.'stablishment  of  new  schools,  in  which  earnest- 
gen,  became  a  stfinch  supi)orter  and  pi-onagator  '  ness  of  puq)06e.  thorouglmess,  morality,  and 
of  the  new  humanistic  school.  J.  A.  Krnesti  liamiony  in  the  general  development  of  mind 
1781),  at  Ixnjisic,  and  (.\  G.  Heyne  (1812),  at  and  heart  became,  juid  are  to  this  day.  charac- 
Gottingen.  were  also  enthusiastic  atlvocates  of  the  ten'stic  traits.  Ihiring  the  fii-st  half  of  the  pres- 
«tudy  of  the  ancient  classics.  They,  and  many  i  ent  a^ntury,  a  constant  extension,  conibinerl  with 
others,  introduced  their  students  to  the  lH»auti(?3  greater  de])th,  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  sciences, 
of  the  classics  without  wearj'ing  them  with  dry  '  beciiine  eveiy-where  jxrceijtible.  In  fonuer 
grammatical  study,  Jis  had  K'on  the  custom  bi'-  ,  centuries,  the  schools  of  a  higher  onler  had 
lore.  Hie  chief  representatives  of  the  human-  '  jdiiKwt  exclusively  serviMl  the  interests  of  the 
istic  school  are  Friedrich  August  Wolf.  August  churcrh.  'Hie  Hible  and  the  ancient  languagi's, 
Bik'kh.  (iottfried  irermann,  Karl  Reissig,  and  as  far  as  they  could  be  usihI  as  handmaids  m 
Karl  Otfried  MUller.  At  first,  a  close  connec-  |  the  service  of  the  chureh,  had  fonned  the  most 
tion  between  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  and  important  elements  of  education.  P^very  thinff 
of  (German  literature  was  strictly  observed;  but,  |  was  brought  into  close  relation  to  theology  and 
fiubscKpientU'.  when  the  latter  had  gjiined  suffi-  its  auxiliaries.  When,  in  the  course  of  time, 
cient  strength  and  classic  character,  this  connec-  '  the  development  of  intellectual  freedom  gained 
tion  was  gradually  loosened.  Although  one-  ground  and  strength,  and  when  j)urely  religious 
«ided  lAtinism  re])eatedly  asserted  its  opposi-  !  instruction  lost  its  supremacy  and  was  limited 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  (iemian  language^  and  ^  to  its  proper  sphere,  other  sciences  could  raise 
literature,  it  could  never  regain  its  former  their  claims  to  Ik?  admitted  tus  imjwrtant  eiluca- 
tmdisputed  prerogative ;  while,  on  the  other  .  tional  elements.  The  proiH*r  classitication  of 
hand,  (ireek  na<l  recovered  all  the  temtory  for-  studies  to  attain  a  complete  humanistic,  and,  at 
merly  lost.     Wolf,  Hermann,  and  Uockh  fonu    the  same  time,  scientific,  education  of  the  rising 
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18  a  difficult  problem,  which  still  awaits  a  satis- 
factory solution.  Of  noted  representatives  of 
more  modem  German  pedagogy,  mention  should 
be  made  of  Johann  M.  8auer,  who  cained  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  Catholic  districts  of 
Germany,  of  F.  A.  W.  Diesterweg  (q.  v.),  and  of 
Fiiedrich  Froebel  (q.  v.). 

Primary  Instruction. — The  development  of 

Surely  elementary  instruction  by  means  of  pub- 
c  schools,  in  (jermany,  is,  comparatively,  of 
recent  date.  Elementary  schools  in  cities  (Deut- 
sche Schulen)  are  traceable  to  a  very  remote 
period,  their  foundation  being  contem])oraneou8 
with  the  establishment  of  the  earliest  city 
Latin  schools.  These  schools  were  quite  nu- 
merous. In  Hesse  alone,  there  were,  in  the  13th 
century,  14  cities,  which  supported  their  own  ele- 
mentary schools.  All  otficiul  documents  relating 
to  elementary  education,  which  have  come  down 
to  our  time,  make  reference  to  city  schools  only. 
In  the  country,  in  villages  or  hamlets,  schools  for 
elementary  etlucation,  worthy  of  the  name,  were 
almost  unknowu.The  sextons  of  country  churches 
were  required,  in  a  general  way,  to  instruct  the 
cliildren  in  the  catechism;  and  it  is  from  this 
primitive  foundation  that  public  elementary  edu- 
cation has  been  built  up  to  its  present  condition. 
In  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  the  first  regular 
country  schools,  for  chililaMi  of  both  sexes,  were 
established  aftvir  the  Thirty  Years'  VVar,  in  the 
ITth  century,  under  the  reign  of  the  (ireat 
Elector,  Frederick  William;  but  we  know  very 
little  of  the  comlition  of  these  schools.  With  the 
agji^randizement  of  the  electorate,  denominational 
ditfcTcnces  conimenced  to  manifest  themselves. 
Thus  we  find,  at  an  early  period,  a  recognized 
distinction  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
schools.  At  Wesel,  we  find,  as  early  as  1087,  a 
S3minary  for  the  education  of  school-masters. — 
An  ordinance,  emanating  from  the  church 
authorities  in  Pomerania,  in  1:")63,  relating  to 
elementary  instruction,  makes  no  mention  at  all 
of  village  st^hools,  but  has  reference  to  city 
schools  only,  subordinating  them  in  every  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  (church,  and  prescribing 
especially  the  study  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  besides  the  catechism  and  choral 
singing. — The  general  condition  of  elementary 
instruction  thn>ughout  the  majority  of  the 
(German  states  was  about  the  same. — Even  in 
the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  a  school  ordi- 
nance of  1658  plainly  shows  that  village  schools, 
although  their  establishment  was  strongly  urged, 
had  not  as  yet  become  a  living  reality.  When, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  elect- 
orate of  Brandenburg  and  the  duchy  of  Prussia 
became  a  kingdom,  feeble  attempts  were  again 
made  to  establish  public  elementary  sc^hools 
throughout  the  royal  dominions;  but,  as  there 
was  no  supply  of  trained  teachers,  an< I  the  efforts 
where  neither  persistent,  nor  well  directed,  the 
general  condition  of  elementary  education  in  the 
rural  districts  remained  pretty  nearly  unchangeil. 
The  elementary  teachers,  in  those  times,  were 

fenerally  forlorn  and  di.scarded  students  of  the 
igher    schools;  and  in  villages,  mostly    me- 


chanics, dismiflsed  servants  of  noble  families,  dr 
invalid  and  dischai^d  soldiers.  King  Frederick 
William  I.,  the  second  king  of   Prussia,  paid 
especial  attention  to  elementary  schools  for  the 
mass  of  his  people,  with  the  design  of  educat- 
ing them  to  a  strict  obedience  to  secular  and 
church  authority,  and  to  habits  of  industry  and 
frugality.    He  is  reported  to  have  established 
within  his  states  about  1,800  elementary  schools. 
Frederick  William  1.  was  the  protector  of  the 
pietistic  school   of  educators,  at  Halle;    and, 
through  the  exertions  of  Francke  and  his  fol- 
lowers, Prussia  received  the  first  trained  pro- 
fessional instructors.  Teaching,  for  the  first  time, 
became  a  recognized  science ;  and  the  theory  of 
pedagogy,  and  practical  methods  of  instruction, 
were  made  indisiiensable  requirements  for  the 
office  of  a  public  teacher.    A  royal  decree,  regu- 
lating educational  affairs  in  the  monarchy,  and 
relatmg  to  institutions  of  all  grades — ^in  fact,  the 
first  general  school  law  for  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy— was  issued  October,  1713.     A  few  years 
afterward,  in  a  number  of  royal  dwrees,  the 
first  initiatory  steps  were  taken  toward   obli- 
gatory etiucation  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
directing  and  supervising  power  was  placed  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the   church   authorities. 
I'he  founding  of   teachers'  seminaries  by  the 
:  state  was  not  then  thought  of.  By  private  enter- 
prise, a  teachers*  seminary  was  establislied  in 
ir^tettin,  Pomerania,  in  1735;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  another  was  founded,  by  order  of 
the  king,  at  the  convent  of  Reigen.  near  Magde- 
buig. — Although  the  number  of  schools  increased 
very  considerably  during  the  reign  of  the  ener- 
getic second  kuig  of  Prussia,  still,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  elementary  schools  reniained  in  quite  a 
primitive  state ;  and  the  only  important  progress 
made  was  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea, 
among  all  classes  of  the  people,  that  education, 
to  some  extent,  had  become  an  absolute  neces- 
sity.— Frederick  II.  (the  Great),  although  him- 
self a  highly  cultured  monarch,  had  very  httle 
time  to  devote  to  the  advancement  of  elementary 
education,  until  after  the  close  of  the   Seven 
Years'  War,  when  he  promulgated  a  code  of 
''general  school   regulations",   which   contained 
an   the   leading   features   of    the   later    Prus- 
sian school  laws,  prescribing  the  general  obliga- 
tion  to  attend    school,    fixuig    the  obligatory 
school  age  of  the  pupils,  the  i>ayment  of  school 
money,  and  fines  for  non-attendance,  and  char- 
ging the  church  authorities  with  the  duty  of 
sui)ervising  public  schools.    This  code  of  school 
retjuhitions  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Johann 
Julius  Ilecker  (q.  v.);  and  the  king,  after  many 
consultations  with  other  recogm'zea  authorities, 
gave  it  his  sanction.  The  execution  of  these  laws, 
however,  met  with  many  serious  difficulties  in 
several  |)arts  of  the  monarchy,  partly  on  account 
of  religious  differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  in  regard  to  the  supervisory  author- 
ity intrusted  to  the  church;  jjartly  on  account  of 
the  obstinacy  of  the  peasantry  in  refusing  the  pay- 
ment of  school  money;  partly  from  various  other 
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causes,  arising  from  local  differences,  which,  in 
the  end,  necessitated  many  njodifications  of  the 
original  general  plan,  for  certain  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  rfoon  afterward,  the  necessity  was 
felt  of  n^ilating  the  system  of  city  school  edu- 
cation in  a  manner  similar  to  tliat  prescribed  for 
the  country  schools.  ITie  exceedingly  meager 
remuneration  of  teai'hers  throughout  the  country 
was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  securing 
of  well-qualified  instructors,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  state-aid  fund,  from  the 
interest  of  which  a  small  subsidy  was  granted 
to  meritorious  teiichers.  The  king  never  re- 
laxed his  inten^t  in  common-school  education. 
The  newly  acquired  province  of  Silesia,  with 
its  majority  of  i'atholic  inhabitants,  enjoyed  his 
special  care.  A  (catholic  teachers'  seminary  was 
founded  at  Breslau,  in  1 765 ;  where,  two  years 
afterwan.1,  a  Protestant  teachers'  seminary  was 
also  founded,  the  latter  de|)endent  mainly  upon 
private  support.  Under  the  reign  of  Fre<lerick 
William  11.,  the  successor  of  Frederick  the  (Jreat, 
the  care  of  the  government  for  popular  etluca- 
tion  was  undiminished. — In  17H7,an  Ober-Schul' 
CoUerfLum  (High  School  C'Onnni&^ion), consisting 
of  professional  members  only,  was  establislied 
at  Uerlin,  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  with 
the  de:iign  of  ai)pointing  only  well-fiualititnl 
persons  as  teachers,  without,  on  the  other  hand, 
interfering  with  the  established  rights  of  school 
l)atronsto  till  vacancies.  In  the  Prussian  Onn- 
imm  L/iia  of  171)4,  all  educational  institutions, 
including  univ^ersitit^,  were  declared  state  insti- 
tutions ;  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a  leg;dly- 
recoguized  e«lucational  system  for  the  entire  mon- 
archy, which,  in  its  fundamental  principles,  has 
remained  intact  to  the  present  day.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  111., 
no  material  changes  were  made  in  the  elementary 
school  system  of  the  kingdom,  (ireatditticulties, 
however,  impeded  the  general  pn)gre8S  of  ele- 
mentary school  education  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  education  of  females  was  even 
more  backwani  than  that  of  males.  Kniestino 
von  Krosigk  was  the  first  who  had  sutficient 
courage  to  establish  a  seminary  for  female  teach- 
ers,— in  Kerhn,  in  1804.  Tim  great  national  ca- 
lamity which  befell  Prussia,  and  ( lennany  in  gen- 
eral, shortly  afterward,  brought  all  the  various 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  public  eduaitioii 
to  a  stand-still  for  some  time.  King  Frederick 
William  HI.,  however,  declared,  "although  we 
have  lost  territory.  i>ower,  and  prestige,  still  we 
must  strive  to  rejiJiin  what  we  have  lost  bv  ac- 
quiring  intellectual  and  moral  power:  an<l.  there- 
fore, it  is  my  earnest  desire  and  will,  to  rehabil- 
itate the  nation  by  devoting  a  most  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  education  of  the  mas.ses  of  my 
l)eople."  National  education,  which  had.  hither- 
to, been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  subordinate 
committee,  under  the  state  nn'nistry  of  justice, 
l)e(.yinie  a  <listinct  an<l  imiK>rtant  branch  of  the 
state  adnn'nistration,  as  a  st'parate  depailment 
of  the  ministr\'  of  the  interior,  and  so  remained 
mitil  the  close  of  1811.  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  celebrated  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt; 


afterward,  until  1817,  under  Von  Schuckmanu. 
who  was  very  eflBciently  assisted  by  Nicolovius 
and  Siivem.  ITie  laws  regulating  national  and 
jiopular  education,  hitherto  a  dead  letter  in  many 
resiwcts,  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  reality, 
and  commenced  to  show  their  iKjneficial  influence 
upon  the  advancement  of  national  culture.  Re- 
newed and  energetic  efforts  were  made  to  edu- 
cate teachers  in  accortlance  with  the  moct  ap- 
proved system  of  the  time.  Many  instructors 
were  invitinl  from  other  states  to  accept  cTigage- 
nients  in  Piussia ;  others  were  trained  under 
the  immediate  8uper\'ision  of  Pestalozzi.  A  new 
spirit  coumienced  to  perva<le  all  classes  of  the 
people,  now  a  homogeneous  nation.  In  1818, 
Von  Altenstein  was  appointed  to  the  newly 
established  ministry  of  educational  affairs,  be- 
ing still  assisted  by  Nicolovius  and  Siivem. 
National  education  sf)on  attained  a  high  degree 
of  development,  considering  tlu.»  si'anty  appropria- 
tions, both  state  and  nmnicipal,  for  the  supi)ort- 
of  educational  institutions  of  all  grades.  At  the 
time  of  Altenstein  8  death,  thert^  were,  in  PruFsia 
(including  then  only  the  eight  old  pi-ovince*),  ('» 
uni verities.  1 20  colleges,  and  a  still  larger  nundjer 
of  real  schools,  3H  teachers'  seminaries,  and  alxjut 
.'Ul.OOO  public  schools,  in  a  tolerably  flcmrishinjr 
conditicm.  Eveiy  sixth  inhal)itmit  of  the  king- 
dom was  attending  school.  In  1840.  Minister 
Kichhoni  wtis  appointed  to  the  dej>artment  of 
educational  affairs.  'I'wo  decrees  of  this  minister 
especially  stigmatizx'  his  administration,  —  thi' 
closing  of  the  Protestant  seminary  at  Hreslan. 
and  the  discharge  of  Diesten^eg  (q-v.):  but  the 
revolutionary  year  1848  swept  away  Kichhom 
and  his  system.  It  is  the  merit  of  FrietlricJj 
Stiehl,  a  inodifietl  lV*stalozzian,  who  enteretl  the 
state  ministry  of  educational  affairs  as  a  atl- 
hihaniU,)',  not  only  to  have  maintained  the  orig- 
inal great  ]»rin(fiples  of  national  educatiim,  but 
to  have  develoi>ed  the  siune  under  the  adminis- 
trations of  all  the  succetiisors  of  Eichhorn,  <lowu 
to  Von  jSIiihler.  At  the  close  of  18(J1,  there 
were,  in  the  eight  old  Prussian  i>rovinces.  with 
a  j>opulation  of  18.47f>,;")(M)  (of  whom  3.090,204 
were  within  the  obligatory  school  age,  from  <>  to 
14yeai's),  2,87o.83t)  ehildren  at^tually  attemhng 
school.  The  number  of  schools  was  24,71)3  (2,93;') 
in  cities,  21,828  in  vilhiges.  etc.) .  with  30,783 
classes  (10.290  in  city  sch(X>l8,  2r),493  in  coun- 
try schools) .  and  3r>,372  teachers  (33,015  males 
and  1,7."):")  females).  Two-thinls  of  these  schools 
(10,.54O)  were  Protestant; about one-thinl  (8,082), 
( 'atholic,  and  M 1 ,  Jewish.  Of  license*!  private 
schools,  there  weiv,  in  iHOl,  1.434,  with  2.9-14 
classic  and  84,021  ])Ui)ils.  Thus  the  aggregate 
of  retnstered  elementaiT-school  chihlren.  in  1801. 
amounted  to  2,9r)9,8r)7,  leaving  130,437,  who. 
either  received  no  education  at  all,  or  were  com- 
prised in  the  numlxT  of  pupils  attending 
nightT  e<lucational  institutions.  Of  the  children 
attending  public  schools,  tlu-re  wercs  in  1801. 
Protestants.  1  ,7T.").hSS  ;  ( 'atholics,  1 ,003,80r) ; 
Jews,  .30,053  ;  misci'llaneous,  0,090.  llie  siun 
total  of  [mblic  elementary-school  teachers'  salaries, 
in  1801,  amounted  to  7,449,224  (hnlers  (1  Ouiler 
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=  80.714)  (excluding  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
zollem,  which  had  an  independent  school 
budget),  which  sum  was  raised  as  follows: 
2,320,9«>8  ihaUfTSy  school  money  paid  by  pupils ; 
4,799,958  thalerSy  raised  by  the  communities ; 
H28.298  thaiers,  state  appropriation.     Other  re- 

3uiremcnts  of  public  elementary  school  education 
emanded  a  further  disbursement  of  2,453,472 
Uifiiers,  swelling  the  aggregate  of  expenditures  for 
the  eight  old  provinces  of  Prussia,  in  1 8G1 ,  to 
9,902,696  th(tlt>j's.  The  little  principality  of  Ilohen- 
zollcrn  ha<l  a  separate  buclget  of  00,462  florins 
(1  floriu=$0.385) .  Thus,  of  the  total  exix?nditiu^ 
for  public  elementary  education,  in  Prussia, 
31.10  iH?r  cent  was  raised  from  the  pupils ;  04.44 
per  cent,  by  the  taxation  of  communities,  and 
only  4.40  per  cent,  by  appropriations  on  the  jiart 
of  the  .state.  The  prevailing  principle,  at  pres- 
ent, in  Prussia,  for  the  supjwrt  of  public  schools, 
is.  that  all  the  stihools  must  bo  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  st^lf-sustaining,  by  the  jiayment  of  school 
money,  an<l  by  local  taxation,  the  state  granting 
aid  only  in  cjuses  of  the  inability  of  communities 
to  maintain  the  8ch(M)la  in  the  Jegally-prescrilK»d 
manner.  'Vhe  city  of  Berlin,  with  a  free-school 
system,  in  1874,  supportetl  77  common  element- 
ary schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  9.')0  classes 
(488  for  boys,  with  484  male  and  4  female  teat^h- 
ers  ;  and  402  chi&ses  for  girls,  with  284  male  and 
178  female  teachers).  'I'he  whole  force  of  tem?h- 
ers,  uicluding  assistant  and  sj)ecial  teachers, 
amounted  to  1,279.  Tho  average  nunil)er  of 
classes  to  each  school  was  1 2;  the  average  numl)er 
of  pupils  to  each  class,  51;  to  a  school,  040.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  free  schools  was 
48,420  ;  besides  1 0,500  children  in  coqwrate  or 
private  institutions  aided  by  the  city;  making  a 
grand  total  of  59,000  children  enjoying  free  ele- 
mentary education  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
ITie  cost  of  elementary  free  schools  supported  by 
the  city  amounted  to  860,000  thaiers  ;  whereas 
the  aid  granted  to  hitjher  city  schools,  besides 
the  school  money  j)aid  by  pupils,  required  an 
extra  expense  of  25  thalei's  per  pupil.  The  aver- 
age yearly  sjilary  of  a  principal  of  a  common  ele- 
mentary school,  in  I^rlin,  is  1,180  iluilers;  of  a 
class  teacher,  745  tinders ;  of  a  female  teacher, 
487  thiders :  of  female  teat!hers  of  needle- work, 
109  thiders. — In  Prussia,  a  fund  has  been  es- 
tablished for  the  pensioning  of  teachers'  widows 
and  ori)hans,  which,  in  1801,  amounted  to 
1,682,158  thders.  with  a  yearly  revenue  of 
139,331  thders,  from  which  0,017  teachers,  or 
their  widows  and  ori)hans,  were  pensionecl.  Sim- 
ilar j)en8ioning  fun<l.s  for  teachers  and  their 
widows  and  ori>haus  are  founded  in  all  the  (ter- 
man  states.  —  The  following  are  the  i)rincipal 
items  of  school  stntistics  for  the  other  (jferman 
states :  Buvand,  in  1 874,  supported  7,01 6  public 
elementary  schools  (4,803  Catholic,  1 ,938  Prot- 
estant, 124  Jewish,  01  miscellaneous),  with  9,431 
male  and  890  female  teachers.  Total  number  of 
pupils,  0.32,599  (310.713  male,  321,880  female; 
438,945  Catholic,  1^7,387  Protestant,  5.883 
Jewish,  384  mist^ellaneous).  Of  the  7,010  public 
elementary  schools,  5,704  levied  school  money  on 


their  pupils,  amounting  to  1 ,025,443  florins  a  year. 
Baden,  in  1874,  hail  1,705  elementary  public 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  213,278  pupils 
(109,800  males  and  103.418  females).  The  min- 
imum salary  of  teachers  ran^nl  from  920  to  1 ,380 
marks  (1 7/K/rA'=S0.238),  with  dweUing-house.  or 
extra  compensation  instead.  Hesse  Dai^nsUtdt 
employed  0,400  public  elementary  teachers.  Saxe 
If  eimar  employed  701  teachers,  who  instructed 
40,683  pupils.  The  kingdom  of  Siixoyty,  in  1871 . 
supported  2,143  elementary  schools,  with  4,007 
teachers  and  429,079  pupils,  llie  i^axon  schools 
are  reckoned  among  the  very  best  in  Oeniiaiiy. 
'llie  kingdom  of  W'vrteinherif  maintained  2,240 
common  elementary  schools,  with  about  285,000 
pupils.of  whom  one-third  were  Homan  Catholic. — 
For  the  entire  ( lerman  Kmpirc.we  find  the  follow- 
ing statistics  (1872) :  Total  number  of  public 
elementary  schools  (estimated)  about  00,000 ; 
teachers,  about  110,000  ;  pupils,  al)out  0,500.000, 
or,  more  than  1 5  jx?r  cent  of  the  entire  |X)pula- 
tion.  ITie  projwrtion  of  pupils  to  the  entire  j)Op- 
ulation,  in  the  several  Oennan  states,  varies  as 
follows  :  of  every  lOOO  of  the  population,  there 
are  school  attendants,  in  Saxony,  184,  in  I'rus- 
sia,  155,  in  Wiii-tenilx^i-g,  132,  in  Bavaria,  120, 
in  Mecklenburg,  120  ;  while  in  Brunswick,  An- 
halt,  Oldenburg,  and  the  'i'huriiigian  principal- 
ities, the  proportivm  varies  frem  100  to  184. 

School  A  dmin  i strati  on . — Prussia. — All  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  inonarehy  are  govern- 
ed, primarily,  by  the  state  ministry  of  ecclesias- 
tical, educational,  and  medical  affairs,  in  Berlin. 
Every  province  has  its  own  provincial  school 
commission  for  the  general  administration  of 
schools,  and  a  scientific  connnission,  with  projKT 
subdivisions,  for  the  examination  of  teachers. 
The  provincial  state  school  authorities  are  as- 
sisted, in  the  larger  cities,  by  committees  elected 
for  this  purpose  by  the  administrative  bodies  of 
the  municipalities  (Schnl'Deputationen);  and  in 
villages,  by  other  officials.  The  law  of  March  11 ., 
1872,  confers  the  right  of  supervising  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  and  private,  upon  the 
state.  Consequently,  all  sujienisory  power  is 
derived  from  the  stat^*,  and  exercised  under  its 
authority.  The  co-oi)eration  of  local  authorities, 
as  established  by  law,  is  recognized  by  the  state. 
In  Barariay  educational  institutions  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  tlirough  the 
department  of  church  and  school  affairs  ( Oherster 
Schnl-Rath)  and  a  committee  for  examinations, 
appointed  annually.  Saaxmy^  Wurtemberg,  and 
the  minor  ( lerman  states,  administer  their  school 
affairs  in  a  similar  manner.  —  A  federal  school 
commission  has  lately  been  established  in  Berlin. 

Secondan/  Instruction. — Secondary  school  in- 
struction, in  Germany,  aims  to  give  a  soimd  basis 
for  general  s(dentific  and  literary  education. 
This  grade  of  education  is  directed  to  two  clearly 
distinct  ends, — that  of  a  general  philosophical 
and  liberal  education,  as  represented  in  the 
gymnasium  or  pro-g3rmnasium ;  and  that  of  a 
more  practical  education,  as  represented  in  the 
real  schools,  of  the  first  or  second  order,  and  the 
higher  burgher  schools.  A  complete  gymnasium 
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has  at  least  six  grades  {sexta  being  the  lowest, '  the  higher  education  of  females,  there  were  in 
primdy  the  highest),  'i'he  upper  grades,  from  (rermany  (in  1873)  278  schools  of  the  secondaiy 
the  third  totho  tirst.are  mostly  sulxiividtxl  into  |  order,— in  Prussia  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  207; 
two  divisions— a  lower  and  a  higher.  The  course  Bavaria.  7;  Saxony,  6;  Baden,  10;  Jlesse,  0;  An- 
of  instruction  comprises  i)  years,  of  which  the  halt,  .5 ;  the  Mecklenburgs,  4. — There  are  also 
lower  grailes  generally  require  one  year  each;  the  !  many  private  institutions  of  great  excellence  not 
higher,  one  year  for  each  division.  A  pro-gym- ,  included  in  this  enumeration, 
nasium  comprises  the  gyinnasium  classes  from  The  salaries  of  iustnictora  vary  greatly,  the 
the  lowest  to  the  third  or  second  grade  of  a  lowest  salary  of  an  assistant  teacher  being  about 
full  gymnasium,  with  a  course  of  five  or  six  ;  1,.500  marka,  that  of  an  ordinar}*  teac^her  fn)m 
years.  A  complete  real  school  t)f  the  lirst  order  3,000  to  (3,000  marksj  and  that  of  a  ilirector  sel- 
has  six  gra<les  and  a  nine  years'  course ;  one  of  dom  exceeding  0,000  mr/r/vs.  In  ()ctol)er.  1873,  a 
the  second  order,  six  grades  and  a  seven  years'  ,'  conference  was  held  in  Jk'rlin.  convened  by  the 
course.  The  higher  burgher  schools  have  only  '  Prussian  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  disc u£ii 
the  five  lower  classes  of  a  real  school.  With  questions  of  secondary  instruction.  The  old 
most  of  these  secontlary  schools,  prejmratory  de-  tlualism  in  this  gnule  of  education  formeil  an  ini- 
partments,  comprising  one,  two,  or  more  grades,  ix>rtant  subject  of  debate,  and  lK»th  the  clasfiial 
are  connected.  Candidates  for  the  lowest  class  and  the  realistic  courses  were  fully  discussed.  'I  he 
of  secondary  institutions  are  generally  required  unanimous  opinion  of  the  c*onference  was.  that 
to  have  completed  their  J)th  year  of  ace,  and  to  I  neither  gymnasia  nor  real  schools  shoidd  ]yc  con- 

Ca  satisfactory  examination  in  the  dementary  sidered  special  schools,  but  that  their  conimuu 
iches  of  a  common-school  education. —  In  object  should  be  the  advancement  of  general 
Bavaria,  there  are  Studien-AuMalUm,  or  clas-  !  education.  The  majority  of  the  meeting  seemed 
sical  gymnasia,  with  9  grades  and  a  course  of  9  to  think  that  the  gynmasium  and  the  real  school 
years,  the  5  lower  of  which  constitute  the  lAtin  should  each  pursue  its  own  way,  without  inter- 
school,  and  the  4  higher,  the  gymnasium  proj)er.  fering  with  the  other.  On  the  question  of  bi- 
The  so-called  Latin  schools  are  frequently  sepa-  ,  furcation,  opinions  were  much  divided,  but  the 
rated  from  the  higher  grades,  and  form  distinct  '  opinion  generally  prevailed  that  none  of  the 
institutions.  Reid  gymnasia,  which,  in  Bavaria,  existing  secondary  schools  could  be  considered 
consist  of  a  real  school  and  a  gymnasium,  have  a  su|)erfiuous. — In  regard  to  the  question  whether 
six  years'  course  of  instruction.  In  Wurteinhergy  real  school  graduates  should  Ik?  admitted  to  the 
there  are  full  gymnasia,  founded  upon  nearly  the  universities,  the  prevailing  opinion  was.  that 
same  basis  as  those  in  Prussia;  or  lyceums,  anal-  such  grailuates  should  be  admitted  according 
Offous  to  the  Prussian  pro-gymnasia ;  or  Latin  to  the  existing  regulations,  but  only  to  those 
schools,  as  preparatory  schools  for  institutions  of  '  state  examinations  (Staats-Kicamhut)  which  were 
a  higher  order.  In  Saxotti/,  Baden,  and  the  other  required  for  obtaining  the  position  of  teacher 
German  states,  secomlary  institutions  of  learning  i  of  mathematics,  natursJ  sciences,  or  modern  Ian- 
are  generally  established  U}x>n  the  same  basis  as  in  '  guages.  Many  other  points  of  importance  re- 
Prussia,  'i'he  following  schedule  presents,  in  a  lating  to  secondary  education  were  exhaustively 
general  way,  the  course  of  study  foUowetl  in  a  ,  discussed;  and  Minister  Falk,  in  closing  the  con- 
Prussian  gymnasium  (I.  designating  the  highest  ference,  said  that  the  discussions  of  the  meeting 
grade ;  VI.,  the  lowest) :  would  Iki  taken  into  careful  consideration  by  the 

NiMBER  OF  Weekly  Recitations  in  each  Grade,      ministry  of  public  instruction. 

Studies.  VI.      V.     IV.     III.     II.       I.  Teachei's  Seminariea. — No  class  of  the  edu- 

Beiigion 3        3        2       2       2       2     ;  catioiial  institutions  of  (iemiany  has  won  mure 

?®f?*"* ,?      ,?      ^\      ,?      ,H       ?      general  admiration  than  the  teachers"  seminaries. 

Lalin 10        10       10        10        10         S        f  i       j      n        i        i         i    •      i>         •       *i  i     *u 

Oreek —      —        6        6        6        6       gradually   develoi>ed   ni  I'russia,  through   the 

French —       3       2       2        2        2       efforts  of  Franckc,  Hecker,  and  their  successors. 

^raphy  *"*^  ^**^"8-     2        2        3        3        3        3     1  ^^^^Y  ^^^^'^  "ow  Iwcome  the  training  schools  in 
Geometry  and  Aritii-  which  nearly  all  the  tciichers  of  the  elementary 

metic 4 

PhysicB — 

Natural  hlMtory 2         2        —         2        —        — 


*        *       schools  rea*ive  their  e<lucation.     All    })olitical 
_       and  even  all  religious  parties,  in  Genuany,  agree 

Drawing... — '. 2        2        2      —      —      —     ;  iu  attributing  the  highest  imiwrtance   to  the 

professional  training  of  elementary  teachers  in 


Penuianahip 3         3 


Total...  2S  30  30  30  30  30  |  thcsc  Seminaries  ;  and  the  appreciation  in  which 
This  does  not  include  Hebrew,  singing,  or  gym-  they  are  held  abroad,  is  best  attested  by  the 
nasties  (Tnritt'u),  these  being  taught  out  of  the  fact  that  the  system  has  spread  from  Prussia 
regular  school -houi-s.  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  the  civil- 

In  1J^74.  tliLTo  were  in  (icnnany,  547  gym-  ized  world.  (See  Teachkr.'^' Semixakih<.)  The 
nasia,  pro-gym lutsia,  and  i-eal-gymnasia.  with  age  required  for  admission  to  these  schools  now 
6,7.")  I  iihstructors  and  10-^,212  piipiLs ;  and  42^5  varies  fi-om  the  14th  to  the  KUh  year.  Adiuis- 
real  ami  higher  burgher  sc^hools,  with  4,422  in-  ;  sion  is  every-where  nmde  contingent  u])on  the 
8truct«)rs  and  7I).>^28  ])upibi. — In  the  Uerman  a'sult  of  a  rigid  examination,  at  which,  in  many 
Empiiv,  one  pupil  in  every  v{77  of  the  aggregate  cases,  a  school  cf>uncilor  {Schfdnttf/)  is  pres^-ni. 
population  receives  a  classioal.  an<l  one  in  every  i  The  candidates  receive  the  preparation  needed 
4G8,  a  non-classical,  secondary  education. — For    for  the  examination  either  by  private  instruc- 
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tion,  or  in  special  preparatory  schools,  called 
Prosembuirien  or  Prdp^iranclien,  Jii  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  these  preparatory  schools  were, 
in  1874,  oi^^iiically  united  with  the  seminaries, 
which  now  have  six  classes.  In  i'russia,  the 
course  of  iastrnctiou,  as  well  as  the  examination 
of  candidates,  has  been  re-organized  by  the  Cien- 
eral  Regulations  (AlUfemeine  BesUmmu»gen)  of 
Oct.  15.,  1872.  According  to  these  regulations, 
the  royal  semiuaiies  liave  tJiree  classes,  each  with 
an  animal  course  of  instruction.  The  two  lower 
classes  are  instructed  iu  pedagogics  (2  houra  a 
week),  religion  (4  h.).  German  language  (5  h.), 
arithmetic  (3  h.),  geometry  (2  h.),  natural  sci- 
ence (4  h.),  geography  (2  h.),  history  (2  h.).  mu- 
sic (5  h.),  drawing  (2  h.),  penmanship  (2  h.  in 
the  lowest,  1  h.  in  the  middle  class),  gymnastic 
exercises  (2  h.),  either  French  or  Latin,  accord- 
ing to  the  option  of  the  pupils  (3  h.).  'I'he 
course  of  studies  iu  the  highest  class  dro\yR  pen- 
manship, and  devotes  the  same  amount  of  time  to 
pedagogics,  history,  music,  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, but  reduces  the  time  allowed  for  otlier 
subjects  (religion,  2  h. ;  mother-tongue,  2  h. ; 
aritnmetic  and  geometry,  1  h.;  natural  science, 
2  h.:  geography,  1  h.;  drawing,  1  h.;  French  or 
Latin,  2h.).  In  some  of  these  subjects,  tho 
course  of  studies  is  now  more  comprehensive 
than  formerly.  Thus,  the  instruction  required  in 
pedagogics,  is  henceforth,  to  embrace  the  most 
miportant  points  of  psychology.  Instruction  in 
G^man  must  illustrate  the  divisions  of  lyric, 
epic,  diflactic,  and  dnimatic  poetry.  The  pri- 
vate reading  of  the  pupils  must  especially  be 
devoted  to  the  classic  writers  of  the  last  three 
centuries.  In  addition  to  the  history  of  Ger- 
many and  Prussia,  the  pupils  receive  a  course  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history. — 'ITie  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  seminaries,  in  the  other  German 
states  (also  in  Austria),  is,  substantially,  the 
same.  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  a  new  course 
of  studies  was  introduced  in  1874,  which  makes 
the  study  of  Latin  a  ])art  of  the  regular  course. 
The  other  German  states  provide  for  no  in- 
struction in  a  foreign  language;  and  Austria 
provides  for  FrencFi  only.  —  The  number  of 
teachers'  semina^il^s,  in  1^7;"),  was  (accorrling  to 
Brachelli,  Die  Stmtien  EuropaSy  187o),  in 
Prussia,  101,  and  in  the  other  states,  73.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Prussian  semi- 
naries, in  May.  1875,  was  6,456,  being  1,670  more 
than  in  1874. 

The  Unirersifips.  —  The  following  list  gives 
the  names  of  all  the  imiveraities  of  Germany,  and 
of  the  (ierman  i>ai*t  of  Austria,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  chronological  order  of  their  foun- 
dation :  Prague  (13 IH),  Vienna  (1365),  Heidel- 
berg (13H(i),  Cologne  (13H8,  discontinueil  in 
1798),  Erfurt  (1392— 1  si 6),  I^eipsic  (1409),  Ro- 
stock (1419),  (ireifswald  (1456),  Freiburg  (1457), 
lngolsta<lt  (1472,  traiusferred  to  l^ndshut,  in 
1802,  and  to  Munich,  in  1826),  Trevts  (1472 
—1798),  Tubingen  (1477),  Maveuce  (1477— 
1790),  Wit tenlHii-g  (l.')02,  tmnsf erred  to  Ilalle.in 
1817),  Fninkfort  on  the  Oder  (1506,  transferred 
to  Breslau,  in  1811 ),  Marburg  (1527).  IvouigKberg 


(1544),  Dillingen  (1549—1804),  Jena  (1558), 
Helmstildt  (1576 — 1809),  Altorf,  near  Nurem- 
berg ( 1 578— 1 809) ,  Olmiitz  (1 581 —1 855)  ,W  Urtz- 
burg(1582),Herbom(1584— 1817), Gratz  (1586), 
Giessen  (1607),  Paderbom  (1615—1803),  Stadt- 
hagen  (1619—21).  Rinteln  (1621—1810),  Salz- 
burg (1622—1811),  Osnabrttck  (1630—1633). 
Munstcr  (1631,  in  1818  transfentd  to  Bonn), 
I^nberg  (1648—1804),  Duisbui^j  (1655—1802 
Kiel  (1665),  Innspruck  (1672),  Lingen  (1685— 
1819),  Halle  (1694),  Breslau  (1702),  Fulda  (1734 
—1805),  (Jiittingen  (1737).  Erlangen  (1743), 
Butzow  (1760—1789),  Berlin  (1809),  Bonn 
(1818),  Munich  (1826),  Strasbourg  (1872).  The 
early  history  of  the  German  universities  agrees, 
in  its  essential  featim»,  with  that  of  the  uni- 
versities of  other  nations.  (See  University.)  At 
first,  a  papal  decree  was  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable for  their  establishment;  but,  later,  they 
were  establislied  upon  imperial  authority,  with 
or  without  }>apal  sanction;  and,  in  1495,  the 
emperor  Maximilian  granted  to  every  elector 
the  right  to  establish  one  in  his  dominions. 
I'he  oiiginal  classification  of  the  students  was 
according  to  nationalities,  each  of  wliic.h  elected 
a  procurator ;  but,  sinmltaneously,  there  existed 
an  organization  according  to  the  four  facul- 
ties. The  rector  of  the  university  was,  at  first, 
elected  from  the  philosophical  faculty,  but, 
soon  after,  in  turn  from  each  of  the  four 
faculties.  Every  faculty  elected  a  dean  from 
the  lecturing  magistri,  who,  in  their  turn, 
formed  the  faculty  council. — The  students  of 
(jermany,  like  those  of  otlier  countries,  for- 
merly gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  their  riot- 
ous and  inmioral  conduct,  as  well  as  by  some 
abuses  to  which  the  younger  students  were 
subjected  by  the  older.  The  student  was  intro- 
duced to  university  life  by  a  singular  ceremony, 
called  the  bemiiiij  or  dejmsUiony  which  con- 
sisteil  of  a  series  of  painful  castigations.  lliia 
habit  gave  way  to  the  still  more  absurd  j^ewwa/- 
ism,  which  kept  the  freshman  in  a  state  of  hu- 
miliating servitude  to  the  senior  students.  The 
final  suppression  of  pennalmn  and  of  the  largo 
students'  associations,  by  the  united  action  of 
the  universities  and  governments,  was  attended 
with  considerable  public  disturbances,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  set^ret  orders  or  associations 
[Lintdsmdnnschafteii  or  Corps) ^  which  tried  to 
perpetuate  permaiism,  or  the  dependence  of  the 
younger  uiK)n  the  older  students  in  a  modified 
form.  Each  association  elected,  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  a  senior^  and  the  convention  of  seniors 
(Seniorenvfmvent)  represented  the  common  in- 
terests of  these  associations.  A  strong  es^mt  de 
corps  was,  in  this  way,  created  and  fostered 
among  the  students,  and  many  habits  peculiar 
to  these  (Jerman  institutions  were  develoiRnl. 
Among  the  worst  of  these  habits  was  dueling, 
which,  in  s})ite  of  all  the  laws  against  it.  has  main- 
tained itself,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly,  to  the  present  day.  llie  awakening  of  the 
(ierman  people,  which  attended  and  followed  the 
national  war  against  Napoleon,  led,  in  1815,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  BurschetiscJiaftj  an  as- 
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fiociatioii  of  students,  for  promoting  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  their  country. 

The  modern  German  universities  have  main- 
tained many  of  the  characteiistics  of  the  earlier 
times,  at  least  in  their  general  organization  and 
administration,  while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  studies  pursued 
widely  differ  from  the  orighial  standard,  'flic 
leading  characteristics  of  a  larger  German  uni- 
versity are  represented  in  the  following  account. 
A  university  consists  of  the  corporation  of  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  professors,  license<l  pri- 
vate lecturers  (Privat-Docanten),  and  the  im- 
matriculated  students,  besides  the  necessary 
officials  and  their  adjuncts.  The  studies  pur- 
sued are  generally  classified  into  four  grand  sulv 
di visions,  or  faculties:  the  theological,  the  juris- 
tical, the  medical,  and  the  ])hilosophic<il ;  the  last 
embracing,  besides  mental  jihilosophy ,  mathemat- 
icB,  the  natural  sciencjcs.  philologj',  history,  and 
cameralistics,  or  iwlitical  and  intenmtional  econ- 
omy. Each  faculty  forms  an  indei)endent  sub- 
division of  the  university.  The  general  adminis- 
tration of  a  university  is  intrusted  to  a  select 
body  of  professors,  called  the  Senate,  presided 
over  by  the  rector.  The  relative  rank  of  the 
professors  is  determined  according  to  seniority 
in  office,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  professor  at  any 
university,  llic  several  faculties  are  officially 
represented  by  the  body  of  ordinary  professors  of 
each  discipline.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  extra- 
onlinary  professors  and  j)riratini  (hxicntes  are 
also  considered  members  of  their  respective 
faculties.  The  faculties  are  obliged  to  exercise 
a  certain  superA'ision  over  the  attendance  and 
conduct  of  the  students  inscribed  upon  their 
respective  faculty  rolls.  Each  faculty  is  respon- 
sible for  the  completeness  of  the  instruction 
offered  to  students,  within  the  limits  of  the 
faculty  studies,  inasmuch  as  three  (for  students 
of  medicine,  four)  years  must  comprise  a  full 
curriculum  of  the  main  studies  iw^i-taining  to 
each  discipline.  —  Vj^ch  faculty  annually  elects 
a  dean  for  the  administration  of  its  sjx^cial 
affairs.  'I'he  dean  is  the  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  his  faculty.  The  I'ector  and 
the  senate  are  elected  annually  by  a  jflenum 
(full  meeting)  of  the  ordinary  jirofessors.  The 
senate  usually  consists  of  the  rector,  his  im- 
mediate predecessor  in  office,  the  faculty  deans, 
and  five  members  elected  from  the  number  of 
ordinary  professors.  This  body,  mider  the  pres- 
idency of  the  rector,  exercises  supreme  author- 
ity in  all  matters  concerning  the  university  as  a 
whole,  and  the  highest  disciplinary  power  rel- 
ative to  students.  ITie  rector  is  the  highest 
functionary,  and  the  foremost  representative, 
of  a  university  in  all  its  external  relations. 
In  the  tliscliai-ge  of  academic  jurisdiction,  a 
syndic  is  abided  to  the  senate,  who  haf»  the  rank 
of  an  ordinary  professor.  The  syndic  is  the 
professional  adviser  to  retitor  and  senate  in  all 
questions  relating  to  statute  law  or  to  the  state 
constitution.  Academic  jurisdiction  Ls  vested 
in  the  rector,  the  syndic,  or  the  full  meet- 
ing of  the  senate,  according  to  the  character  of 


the  offense.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity and  academic  rights  by  the  act  of  matric- 
ulation. If  a  native,  the  student  must  produce 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  gymnasiun]; 
if  he  is  a  foreigner,  a  certificate  is  required  tes- 
tifying to  his  good  moral  character.  By  the  act 
of  matriculation,  the  student  acquires  all  the 
academic  rights  and  ])rivile2es  granted  to  stu- 
dents by  statute  law.  Discipunary  measures  and 
punishments,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offense,  are  a  private  reprimand  by  the  rector, 
a  public  reprimand  before  the  senate,  incarcera- 
tion, warning  of  the  consilium  ahemidi  (advice 
to  leave),  the  amsUium  aheundi  proper  (tem- 
jx)rary  removal,  mostly  for  one  term,  or  six 
months),  and,  lastly,  the  rdefjatio  (expulsion),  or 
the  relcf/atio  cum  inftimia  (dishonorable  expul- 
sion). Students  expelled  cum  infaviia  cannot  be 
admitted  to  any  other  university.  ITie  right  to 
lecture  is  granted  only  to  the  appointed  profess- 
ors, ordinary  or  extraoixlinary,  and  autnorized 
Erivate  lecturers  (Prirat-Ihcenten)^  who  must 
ave  attained  the  degree  of  Doctor ;  or,  in  the 
theological  faculty,  the  degree  of  licentiate.  -All 
are  care^fully  excluded  from  the  privil^e  of 
hearing  lectures,  who  have  not  attained  tlie 
necessary  degree  of  mental  or  moral  niaturity, 
more  especially  under-graduates  of  gymnasia,  and 
all  who  have  forfeited  their  matriculation.  Lect- 
ures for  the  succeeding  semester  are  publicly 
announced  .before  the  tennination  of  the  current 
semester.  The  first  course  of  lectures  commences 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  at  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  terminates  towards  the  latter  part 
of  Mareh ;  the  second  course  commences  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  terminates  in  the  latter 
part  of  August.  At  the  beginning  of  1877,  the 
German  Empire  had  20  complete  universities,  of 
which  9  were  in  Prussia,  3,  in  Bavaria,  2  in 
Baden,  1  each  in  Saxony,  Wurtembeiv,  Hesse, 
Mecklenburg,  Saxe  Weimar,  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  number  of  professors  and  students  at  each 
of  these  universities,  in  187 C,  was  as  follows : 


NAME 


Profcs-sors 


Students 
!  ^incl.  of  non- 
matriculated 
hearers^ 


Berlin  ;Pru88ia; 

Bonn  "         

BreHlau     " 

Erlanffon  (Bavaria) 

Frt'iburg  iBadeuj 

CiieHHeu  .  UeHsej 

OOttingen  i  Prussia; 

Greifswald       "        

Ualle  ••        

Heidelberg    Baden) 

Jena   Saxo  Weimar j 

Kiel  :Pru88ia '. 

KbnigHben;  (Prusuia) 

Jjo.ipsic    Saxony) 

Marburg   Prussia) 

Munich  (Bavaria) 

Kostock    Mecklenburg! 

Strasbourg  Alsace-Lorraine). 

Tubingen  :  Wilrtomberg  i 

"NVUrtzburg  Bavaria 

Each  of  these  universities  has  the  four  time- 
honored  faculties.  Bonn.  Breslau,  and  Tubingen 
have  each  two  theological  faculties,  one  (^athoUc 
and  one  Protestant.     Munich,  Wtirtzbui^,  and 


197 

4.105 
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Freiburg  have  only  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theol- 

Z;  and  each  of  the  others,  one  of  Protestant 
3logy.  In  addition  to  the  four  usual  faculties, 
there  is,  in  Munich,  Wtirtzburg,  and  Tubingen, 
one  of  political  economy;  and  in  Tubingen,  one 
of  natural  sciences.  The  academy  of  Miinster, 
which  has  only  two  faculties  (Catholic  theolo^ 
And  philosophy)  is  also  classed  among  the  uni- 
versities. At  the  Swiss  universities  of  Bern, 
Basel,  and  Zurich,  at  the  Russian  university  of 
Dorpat,  and  at  the  Austrian  universities  of 
Czernowitz,  Gratz,'  Innspruck,  Prague,  and 
Vienna,  the  German  language  is  exclusively  or 
predominantly  in  use. 

Professional  and  Technical  Instruction. — In 
1875,  there  were,  in  Germany,  10  technical,  or 
polytechnic,  high  schools;  namely,  (I)  Berlin^  the 
BaurAkathmie  (high  school  for  architecture); 
(2)  Berlin,  the  Geirerbe-Akademie  (departments 
of  macliines  and  engineering,  chemistry,  mining, 
and  naval  construction) ;  ('X)  Hanover^  prepara- 
tory and  polytechnic  school,  with  24  orcfinary,  3 
extraordinary  instructors,  G  assistants,  and  G33 
students) ;  (4)  Aix-ln-CJmpelU',  general  prepara- 
tory school  and  special  departments  of  architect- 
ure, engineering,  machines  and  mechanical  tech- 
nics, chemical  technics,  and  mining,  with  20  or- 
dinary, 2  extrat)rdinary,  15  assistant  instructors, 
and  4G7  students;  (5)  Munich,  gtmeral  introduc- 
tory school,  and  departments  for  engineering, 
architecture,  mechanical  tet^hnics,  chemical  tech- 
nics, and  agriculture,  with  21  ordinary,  5  extra- 
ordinary, 32  assistant  instructors,  1)  private  lect- 
urers, and  1053  students;  (C)  Dresdenj  general  in- 
troductory school;  departments  of  en^neering, 
mechanics,  architecture;  chemical  technics,  math- 
ematics, and  natural  sciences,  with  20  ordinary, 
5  extraordinary,  9  assistant  instructors,  3  private 
lecturers,  and  3G6  students ;  (7)  Stuttgart^  de- 
partments of  architecture,  engineering,  machine 
building,  chemical  technics,  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  with  23  ordinary,  25  assistant,  11  private 
instructors,  and  537  students;  (8)  CarlsruJie,  de- 
partments of  mathematics,  engineering,  machine 
building,  mechanical  technics,  architecture,  chem- 
istry and  chemical  technics,  and  forestry,  with 
35  ordinary,  1  extraordinary,  10  assistant  in- 
structors, 1  private  lecturer,  and  GIO  students; 
(9)  Darmstadt,  a  general  preparatory  school  and 
departments  of  architecture,  engineering,  ma- 
chine building,  chemical  technics,  mathematics, 
and  natural  sciences,  with  28  onlinary  and  4  as- 
sistant instructors,  and  1 79  students;  (10)  Bruns- 
wick, a  general  preparatory  school  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences; departments  of  architecture,  engineering, 
machine  building,  chemical  technics,  pharmacy, 
and  forestry,  ^^ith  24  onlinary  and  5  assistant 
instructors,  and  153  students.  There  are  also  tech- 
nical academies  at  Cassel,  Nienburg,  and  other 
places.  Of  technical  schools,  there  were,in  1875,in 
Prussia,  32 provincial  technical  schools  {Gewerhe- 
Schuien)  ;  m  Bavaria,  36  (including  commercial 
and  agricultural  schools);  in  Saxony,  9;  and  in 
8axe  Coburg-(iotha,  3. 

Scientific  Instruction. — Military  Academies. — 
There  are  schools  of  military  saence,  especially 

24 


for  the  education  of  general-staff  officers,  at  Ber- 
lin and  Munich;  the  imperial  naval  academy  and 
school  at  Kiel ;  and,  for  the  education  of  army 
officers,  the  combined  artillery  and  military  en- 
gineering schools  at  Berlin  and  Munich,  the  war 
schools  at  Potsdam,  Erfurt,  Neisse, Engers,  Cassel, 
Hanover,  Anclam,  Metz,  and  Munidi,  and  the 
several  cadet  corps  in  different  states ;  also  the 
military  surgical  institute,  and  veterinary  school 
at  Berhn.  There  are  numerous  military  schools  for 
non-commissioned  officers  throughout  the  Ger- 
man states.  —  Veterinary  academies  are  estab- 
lished at  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Hanover;  acad- 
emies of  forestry,  at  Neustadt-Kberswalde,  Mu- 
nich, Tharandt,  Hohenheim,  and  Aschaffenbui^; 
mining  acadeinieSj&t  Freiberg  and  Clausthal,  be- 
sides dei)artments  for  mining  engineering  at  the 
polytechnic  schools  at  Berlin  and  Aix-la-Cbapelle; 
agricultural  academies,  at  Berlin,  Hof^iii)erg, 
Gottingen,  Eldena  (near  Greifswald),  Proskau 
(near  Oppeln),  Poppelsdorf  (near  Bomi),  Tha- 
randt, llonenheim  (near  Stuttgart), and  VVeihen- 
stephan ;  and  pomological  institutes  at  Proskau 
and  Geisenheim.  Schools  of  7iavigation  exist  at 
Memel,  Pillau,  Dantzic,  Grabow  (Stettin),  Barth, 
Stralsund,  Altona,  Flensburg,  Ajxiiirade,  Geeste- 
miind.  Leer,  Pai)enburg,  Emden,  and  Timmel; 
also  7  pre^jaratory  nautical  schools.  There  are  can- 
sei'vatorit's  of  music,  at  lierlin,  Munich,  and  nu- 
merous other  cities;  and  commercial  colleges  (15) 
at  Dantzic,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Dresden,  Leipsic  (2), 
Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  Gera,  Liibeck,  Osnabriick, 
llildesheim,  Hanover,  ^Munich,  and  Nuremberg. 
— ^llie  institutions  for  special  instruction  are  the 
following:  (1)  for  the  deaf  and  dumb:  in  Prus- 
sia, 37;  Bavaria,  12;  Saxony,  3;  Wurtemberg,  4; 
Baden,  2 ;  Hesse,  2  ;  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg, 
Saxe  Weimar,  Anhalt,  Brunswick,  Saxe  Cobuig- 
Gotha,  Saxe  Meiningen,  Reuss,  and  Hamburg, 
each  1;  (2)  for  the  blind:  in  Prussia.  15;  Bavaria, 
3;  Saxony,  2;  Wurtemberg,  2;  Baden,  Hesse, 
Mecklenburg,  each  1 ;  other  states,  6;  in  all,  31. 

Educational  Puhlicatic/fis. — In  1873,  there 
were  published  in  the  Gciman  empire  84  papers 
devoted  to  education  (Prussia,  41 ;  other  Gennan 
states,  43). — See  Schmid,  Eiicyclopadie,  articles 
Preussen,  Bayern,  Sachsen,  Wurtemberg,  Han- 
nover, Baden,  etc. ;  Raumer,  GeschiclUe  der 
Pddagogik  (Engl,  trans,  by  Barnard);  Schmidt, 
Geschichte  der  Pddagogik ;  Barnard,  National 
Education,  vol.  i.;  Circulars  of  Information,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  2  (Washington, 
1874);  WiESE,  Verordnungen  tma  Gesetztdf&r 
die  hOhern  Schulen  in  Preussen,  llie  P&da- 
gogischer  JahresbericlU,  edited  by  DrrrES  (voL 
xxvin.,  Leipsic,  187G,  embracing  the  year  1875), 
and  the  Chronik  des  Volksschtdwesens,  edited  by 
Seyffartii  (vol.  XL,  Gotha,  1876,  embracing  the 
year  1875),  give,  from  year  to  year,  a  very  full 
account  of  the  progress  of  education  in  all  the 
German  states.  The  fullest  statistical  account 
of  secondary  instruction  is  given  in  Mushaoke, 
Deutscher  Schul-Kalender  (vol.  xxv,,  Leipsic, 
1876;  edited  by  Jenne);  and  the  fullest  account 
of  the  Gennan  universities,  in  Deutsches  akade- 
miscfies  Jaihrbuch  (voL  ii.,  Leips.,  1876). 
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OESNEB,  Johann  Matthias,  a  German  !  divided  into  27  equal  cubes,  three  of  the  latter 
educator,  bom  April  9..  1691;  died  Aug.  3.,  being  subdivided  into  half  cubes,  and  three  other* 
1761.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  after  holding  '  into  quarter  cubes  (forming  triangular  prisms), 
several  minor  positions,  became,  in  1 730,  rector  'J'his  is  a  further  continuation  anci  complement 
of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Scliool,  in  Jiciiisic.  of  (3),  but  affording  much  ampler  means  of 
This  he  found  in  a  very  low  condition,  both  in  combination  both  as  to  form  and  uumher. 
respect  to  studies  and  discipline;  but,  in  a  few  (6)  A  hmje  vuhe  so  divided  as  to  consist  of  IH 
years,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  its  former  repu-  whole  oblong  blocks,  thret*  similar  blocks  <livided 
tation.  Tn  1734,  he  accept^^  a  aiU  to  the  new  lengthwise,  and  six  divided  breadthwise, — a  still 
university  of  GiUtingen,  where,  in  the  j)osition  of  further  continuation  of  the  ideas  involvetl  in  (3). 
professor  of  ancient  literature,  he  exerted  great  '  (7)  Triamjulnr  and  qimdrangiihtr  taftkis  of 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  i  polished  wood,  affording  the  means  of  further 
Gennany.  and  contributed  to  a  thorough  refonn  i  exercise  in  reversing  the  jwsition  of  fonns  and 
of  the  literary  institutions  of  a  higher  grafle.  He  :  combining  them;  and  presenting,  in  addition, 
was  intrusted  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  i  illustrations  of  jdttue  surfaces,  instead  of  srttiffs, 
philological  senunary,  and  was  amwinted  in-  ,  as  in  the  previous  gifts.  This  arrangement, 
spector  of  all  the  Ilanoverian  schools,  —  two  placing  the  surfaces  after  the  solids,  recoguizes 
oflBces  for  which  his  fonnerlalwrs  eminently  fitted  I  an  imix)rtant  principle  of  etlucation, — that  we 
him.  In  17o7,  he  drew  up  the  new  school  reg-  |  should  pass  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract 
Illations,  in  which  he  embodied  the  oxpiTiences  of  j  (see  Form),  the  Sfjuare  being  a  side  of  the* cube, 
his  life  as  a  teacher,  and  the  results  of  a  mature  .  and  a  triangle  de<lueed  from  the  prism.  (8)  SficAs 
study  of  the  proper  organization  of  classical  /o77r/y/«r/, — wooden  sticks  about  13  inches  long, 
schools.  He  favored  the  views  of  Katich  (q.  v.),  I  to  be  cut  into  various  lengths  by  the  teacher  or 
Comenius  (q.  v.),  ami  Ijocke  (q.  v.),  as  to  the  I  pupil,  a&  occasion  may  require.  These  sticks, 
best  method  of  facilitating  the  study  of  languages  '  like  most  of  the  previous  gifts,  are  dt»signe<l  to 
and  making  it  attractive.  Notwitlistanding  his  i  teach  numerical  proportions.  The  multiplication 
great  official  industry,  he  wrote  a  large  number  table  may  be  practically  learned  by  means  of 
of  important  works  on  pedagogy  and  ijhilology,  i  this  gift.  The  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
besides  publishing  valuable  editions  ot  the  clas-  !  bet,  and  the  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals,  may 
sics. — See  J.  M.  Gesner,  EdnciUiotud  McwSy  in  ;  also  be  learned.  (9)  Rings  for  ring-ht/iiig, 
Barnard's  Journal  cf  Education,  \  consisting  of   whole  and  half  rings  of  various 

GIFTS,  Kindergarten,  the  term  used  by  i  sizes,  in  wire,  for  forming  figures ;  designeil  to 
Froebel  to  designate  the  apparatus  deviseii  by  !  develop  further  ideas  of  form,  also  to  afford  a 
him  for  kindergarten  instruction,  inasmuch  as    means  for  developing  the  constructiveness  of  the 


they  are  not  used  by  the  teacher  but  giren  to  the 
children,  as  the  material  for  interesting  and  in- 
structive occui)ation,  by  the  manipulation  of 


pupils,  and  practice  in  comix)sing  sunple  de- 
signs. (10)  J}ratn'ng  siafes  and  p*tp€i\  consist- 
ing of  slates  ruled  in  squares,  and  paper  nilwl 


which  their  faculties  are  unfolded  hi  accordance  |  in  st^uaivs,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
liiih.  ihii  df^p eloping  method  ((\.  v.).  These /////.^j  :  pupil  to  draw  or  copy  simple  figures,  in  a 
are  grouped  in  seta,  numbered  from  1  to  20,  ami  I  methixlical  manner,  the  ruling  aiding  them  in 
inclmle  tho  following,  of  which,  however.  Nos.  8  |  the  adjustment  of  proportions.  (11)  Perforitt- 
to  20  did  not  originate  with  Froebel  <lirectly :  '  ing  paper,  ruled  in  squares  on  one  side  only, 
(1)  iSVr.sryi?  W/,*?  of  various  colors,  the  object  of  with  jxjrf orating  needles,  affording  more  ad- 
the  use  of  which  is  to  teach  color  (primary  and  vanced  practice  in  producing  forms,  and  execut- 
secondary). and r//rec//o/i  (forward and  backward,  I  ing  simple  (U^igns.  (12)  Embroidering  viatei'inL 
right  and  left,  up  and  down);  also  to  train  the  i  to  be  used  for  tnmsferring  the  designs  extK*uted 
eye,  and  to  exercise  the  hands,  arms,  and  feet  in  on  the  pt»rf orating  i)ai)er.  by  embroidering  them 
varioiLS  plays.  (2)  Sphere,  cube,  and  cglinfler,  j  with  coloR^d  worstetl  or  silk  on  card  boaitl. 
designed  to  teach /or;w,  by  directing  the  atten-  ,  (13)  Papei'  for  cutting:  squares  of  i)a]XT  an^ 
tion  of  the  child  to  resemblances  and  differ- ;  folded,  cut  acconling  to  certain  rules,  and  fornitnl 
ences  in  objects.  This  is  done  by  jx>inting  out,  into  figures.  The  child's  inclination  for  using 
explaining,  and  counting  the  sides,  edges,  and  i  the  sci&sors  is  thus  ingeniously  turned  to  account, 
corners  of  the  cuIh*,  and  by  showing  how  it  dif-  ,  and  made  to  produce  very  gratifying  results, 
fers,  in  these  respects, from  the  S[>heR» and  cylin-  (14)  }yeoring  paper:  strii)S  of  colonnl  mivr 
der.  The  manipulation  by  the  child  should,  of  are,  by  means  of  a  stwl  or  woo<len  nec^Ile  of 
course.  ])receile  this  demonstration  by  the  teacher.  '  jieculiar  construction,  woven  into  a  differently 
The  child's  Si«lf-artivity  will  promjU  it  to  place  '  colored  sheet  of  pajKT,  which  is  cut  into  strii»8 
these  forms  in  various  jxjsitions  and  comnina-  ,  throughout  its  entirt»  surface. excei)t  a  margin  at 
tions,  so  as  to  realize  in  its  conceptions  every  thing  i  each  end  to  keep  the  8ti'i])K  in  their  jilaces.  A 
that  is  analogous  or  dissimihir  in  them.  (3)  A  very  gieat  variety  of  figures  is  thus  produe(xl, 
large  cube  diyidviX  into  eight  equal  cubes,  the  ob-  and  the  inventive  jKJwers  of  the  child  are  con- 
ject  l)eing  to  teach  l)oth /c/;*;?/  and  nftmbpr.  also  stantly  brought  into  recpiisition.  (IT))  Plaiting 
to  give  a  rudimental  idea  of  fractions.  (4)  A  A/?y/^  ,  7//r//^r^//,  including  sets  of  flats  for  interlacing 
cube  divided  into  eight  oblong  blocks,  designed  so  as  to  form  gi'ometrical  and  fancy  figures. 
to  teach  number  Vixn\  a  simple  variety  of /wv/i  (16)  Jointed  slats  (gonigraphs),  for  forming 
(cube  and  parallelopiped).     (5)   A  /mv/e  cw^e  !  angles  and  geometrical  figures.  (.See  (joxioraph). 
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[n)  Paper  /or  intertwining :  paper  stripe  of 
irarious  colors,  eight  or  teu  incnes  long,  folded 
lengthwise,  used  to  represent  a  variety  of  geo- 
metrical and  fancy  figures,  by  plaiting  them  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules.  (18)  Paper  f(/r  fold- 
ing,  consisting  of  square,  rectangular,  and  tri- 
angular pieces,  with  which  variously  sha^ied  ob- 
jects may  be  formed.  (19)  Material  for  i>eas 
vporkj  consisting  of  wires  of  various  lengths 
pointed  at  the  ends,  which  are  jiasseil  through 
peas,  that  have  been  soaked  in  water  for  six  or 
eight  hours;  these  are  then  used  to  imitate 
various  objects  and  geometrical  figures.  Cork 
cubes  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  peas,  as 
being  more  convenient.  (20)  Material  for 
7no(lelin{f :  modeling  knives,  of  wood,  and  model- 
ing boards,  by  means  of  which  various  forms  are 
modeled  in  bees-wax,  clay,  putty,  or  some  other 
soft  substance. — These  gifts  thus  represent  every 
kind  of  technical  activity,  from  the  mere  collec- 
tion of  the  raw  matxirial  to  the  delicate  processes 
of  design  as  well  as  phistic  art.  They  are  d(«igned 
to  develop  not  only  the  constructive  ability  of 
the  pupil,  through  liis  natural  inqmlse  to  activ- 
ity, and  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  con- 
ception, so  charactenstic  of  childhood,  but  by 
their  countless  combinations  of  color  and  form 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  esthetic  nature.  They  address,  at 
once,  his  intellect,  his  emotions,  and  his  phvsical 
activities ;  while,  as  the  child  works  out  the  re- 
sults himself,  he  gains  confidence  in  liis  own 
ability  to  surmount  obstacles,  and  thus  learns  an 
enduring  lesson  of  self-reliance.  Kindergarten 
gifts  and  occupation  material  suitable  for  schools 
or  tamilies,  are  put  up  in  sets  and  sold  in 
boxes,  convenient  for  use. —  See  A.  Doitai,  Tlui 
Kinderyarten  (New  York) ;  E.  P.  Peabody, 
Kinderrfarten  Guide  (New  York,  1869)  ;  H. 
Hoffmann,  Kindergarten  Toi/8,  and  how  to  use 
them  (Xew  York) ;  Arc.  K(ehler,  Der  Kinder- 
garten in  seinem  Weseu  dargestelU  (N.  Y.);  and 
iHe  Praxis  des  Kindergartens  (Weimar) ;  M. 
II.  Kriege,  Friedrich  Froehd  (N.  Y.,  1876). 

GTRATtT),  Gregoire,  a  Swiss  educator, 
bom  Dec.  17.,  176:j;died  March  6.,  1850.  He 
entered  the  Franciscan  order  in  his  £ixteenth 
year,  studied  theology  in  Wurtzburg,  and  after 
being  ordainerl  as  priest,  held  sevei-al  ix)sitions  as 
a  teacher.  He  paid  sixjcial  attention  to  the 
common-school  system,  which  in  his  native  canton 
of  Fribourg  was  in  a  poor  condition ;  and  he 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  re-organization  of  the 

Eublic-school  system  of  all  Switzerland,  wliich, 
owever,  was  not  adopteil  by  the  federal  authori- 
ties. In  1804,  he  returned  to  Fribourg  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  lie  rL*mained 
in  that  j)osition  up  to  1823,  when  he  resigned 
in  con8<.'quen(.'e  of  a  quarrel  with  the  church 
authorities.  From  1827  to  1834,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  pliil(>S(jphy  in  Lucerne;  but,  after  the 
latter  date,  he  lived  in  retirement  in  his  monastery 
in  Fribourg.  His  arlministration  of  the  schools 
of  Fribourg  attracted  the  attention  of  many  of 
the  friends  of  education  throughout  Europe.  He 
l>aid  particular  attention  to  the  teaching  of  re- 


ligion and  language.  In  the  former,  he  ignoreil 
the  doctrines  of  juirtieular  denominations,  and 
favoretl  geneiul  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  (.'hristian  religion.  His  views 
on  this  subject  are  laid  down  in  the  Premieres 
notions  <le  religion,  which  he  declared  was  not 
a  catechism,  but  an  introduction  to  a  catecliism. 
He  also  embraceil  Pestalozzi's  views  on  the 
teaching  of  languages,  making  the  study  of  the 
mother-tongue  the  basis  of  all  msti-uction.  Father 
Girard  favored  very  nmeh  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction  tis  practiced  by  Dr.  Hell  (q.  v.)  and 
Joseph  I-anciister  (q.  v.)  ;  indeed,  he  is  ivgarded 
as  the  founder  of  that  s\'stem  in  Switzerland. 
As  an  illustration  of  its  efficacy,  he  wiid  that 
"when  he  met  with  difficulty  in  explaining  any 
word  or  subject  to  a  child,  he  often  called  in  a 
Iwy  more  advanced  to  aid  him,  and  usually  fomid 
him  to  succc»ed  entirely,  even  when  all  his  own 
efforts  liad  failed."  See  Naville,  Notice  biogra- 
phi(piesiirle  P.  (7m//v/ ((Geneva,  1850);  Girard, 
Tlie  Mother  Tongue,  Engl,  trans.  (I^ond.,  1847). 
GIBLS,  Education  of.     See  Female  Eno 

CATION. 

GLOBE,  Artificial  (Latin,  globus),  a  hol- 
low sphere,  made  of  metal,  plaster,  or  pasteboanl, 
used  as  a  niodel  of  the  earth,  and  having  deline- 
ated upon  it  all  the  various  natural  and  political 
divisions  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  together  with 
the  circles,  etc.,  used  in  mathematicalgeography. 
Through  its  center,  runs  an  iron  axis  Sie  two 
ends  of  which  projt^*t,  and  are  fastened  to  a  circle, 
or  ring,  of  brass,  within  which  the  globe  can  be 
turned  around.  This  ring,  called  the  brazen 
meridian  J  is  graduated  so  as  to  indicate  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  by  rotating  the  globe  can  be 
made  to  represent  the  meridian  of  any  place. 
The  artificial  glol)e  is  also  usually  surrounde^l 
with  a  broad  horizontal  ring  of  wood,  called  the 
wooden  horizon,  which  has  two  slots  in  which 
the  meridian,  and  with  it  the  globe  move,  so  that 
either  j^xile  niay  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  the 
horizon  adapted  to  any  place.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  wooden  horizon  is  divided  into  st^veral 
concentric  circles,  repix'senting  degrees  of  ampli- 
tude and  azinmth,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  })oints 
of  the  conq)aBs,  the  divisions  of  the  year  into 
months  and  da^-s,  etc.  Such  a  globe  is  called  a 
terrestrial  globe.  A  cele^ttial  globe  differs  from  it 
in  representing  the  apiHiarance  of  the  starry 
heavens,  (x>nstellations,  etc.,  as  if  seen  from  the 
center  of  the  globe.  Globes  of  much  simpler 
construction  are  made  for  elementary  instruction. 

The  artificial  globe  is  supposed  to  liave  been 
invented  by  Anaximander,  about  580  B.  C 
Rules  for  the  use  of  the  terrestrial  globe  were 
first  given  by  Ptolemy,  150  A.  D.  The  two  old- 
est globes  now  extant  (both  celestial  globes)  are 
of  Arabic  construction.  One  made  in  1225,  is. 
presened  in  the  museum  of  Cardinal  Boi^a  at 
Velletri ;  the  other,  made  in  1289,  is  presen'ed  in 
the  mathematical  hall  of  Dresden,  in  the  15th 
wntury,  the  use  of  globes  in  schools  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  among  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  construction,  are  mentioned 
Martin  Belicius,  Gerhard  Mercator,  and  Tycho 
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Brahe.  The  most  celebrated  globe  is  the  so-called 
Gottorp  globe,  which  was  constructed,  by  order 
of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Ciottorp,  by  Olearius  and 
Busch,  in  16G4.  \t  was  11  feet  in  diameter,  and 
was  at  first  set  up  in  Gottorp,  near  Schleswig, 
whence  it  was,  in  1713,  transferred  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  national  library  i[i  I'aris  has  two 
glo^  over  14  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  Mazarin 
fibrary  and  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  have  each 
a  magnificent  copper  globe.  The  gefyrama  is  a 
peculiar  and  colossal  kmd  of  globe  which  bears 
the  delineation  of  places,  etc.,  on  the  inner  sur- 
face. A  globe  of  this  kind,  51  feet  in  diameter, 
was  constructed  in  18r)l  by  Mr.  Wyld,  in  Lon- 
don. An  attempt  to  combine  the  terrestrial  and 
the  celestial  globe  was  made  by  Lolise,  in  Ham- 
burg, in  1829,  the  terrestrial  globe  being  inclosed 
in  a  glass  sphere  bearing  on  its  surface  delineations 
of  the  constellations.  A  similar  globe  was  con- 
structed and  patented  in  New  York  in  1867. 
(Jlobes  have  also  been  made  of  india  rubber,  to 
be  inflated  for  use ;  others  of  tliin  cani-paixT, 
made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  folded  up  and  laid 
away  when  not  needed.  Embossed  globes  show, 
in  exaggerated  relief,  the  elevations  and  dej)res- 
sious  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  lutml  hemi- 
8i)}ierfi  (ifktbe  is  very  useful  for  elementarj'  instruc- 
tion ;  it  consists  of  two  half-globes,  or  hemi- 
spheres, connected  by  a  hinge,  each  flat  surface 
containing  a  planisphere  map  of  the  corresjKind- 
ing  convex  surface.  This  arrangement  shows  the 
learner  at  once  the  relation  of  maj)  to  globe,  also 
why  the  lines  on  the  maj)  which  represent  the 
circles  must  be  curved.  It  is  usually  made  so 
small  tliat  it  can  be  {>assed  from  hand  to  hand 
while  the  teacher  is  exphiining  the  lesson.  The 
wall  hemisphere  globe  is  designed  to  afford  a 
similar  illustration.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
two  hemispheres  can  be  hung  uj)  side  by  side. 
agaiiLst  a  wall,  an  1  conti*aste(l  with  hemisphere 
ma})6,  suspended  above,  (jlobes  without  any 
auxiliary  api)endages.  such  as  stand,  meridian.  et<;. 
are  often  constructed  so  as  to  rest  on  brackets, 
and  thus  form  part  of  the  esthetic  dt^coration  of 
the  school  room,  when  not  in  use.  (ilobes  having 
a  black  slate  surface  —  slated  globes  —  ai-e  veiy 
useful  for  many  kinds  of  instruction.  In  using 
these  globes,  the  pupil  draws  the  circles  —  merid- 
ians, equator,  and  })arallels,  and  delineate*  the 
countries,  ete.,  with  chalk,  either  from  a  map  or 
from  memoiy.  Tlie  knowledge  of  geography 
thus  awjuired  is  more  practical,  and  is  moiv  \yeT- 
maneutly  based  on  the  intelligt*nt  conceptions  of 
the  pupil.  These  glolnjs  are  of  great  use  in  the 
study  of  arlvanced  geography,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  spherical  geometiy,  trigonometry,  navigation, 
etc.  Excellent  globes,  of  every  i)attern  and  de- 
scription, are  made  by  Schedler.  of  New  York, 
who  has  invented  a  method  of  manufacture, 
wWch  renders  them  quite  cheap  and  excreedingly 
durable.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  their  delineations. 

The  glolxj  has  many  advantages  over  the  maj). 
as  an  apj>anitus  for  teaching  geography,  U^caiise 
(1)  it  represents  the  earth  in  its  natural  form, 
and  shows  clearly  the  relation  of  each  and  every 


part  of  its  surface  to  the  whole ;  hence,  its  use 
shoidd  always  precede  that  of  the  map  ;  (2J  it 
affords  a  l)etter  means  of  explaining  those  points 
and  mathematical  lines  a  clear  conception  of  the 
use  of  wliich  forms  the  very  groundwork  of  geo- 
graphical science ;  (3)  by  means  of  it  the  teacher 
can  illustrate  the  earth  s  motions,  the  causes  of 
the  seasons,  day  and  night,  etc. ;  and  (4)  many 
useful  problems  may  bu  solved  by  means  of  it. 
as  fiudmg  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  places, 
the  diiference  of  time,  the  time  of  Eunrise  and 
sunset,  and  the  length  of  the  day  at  particular 
places,  etc.  Pupils  in  geography  and  astronomy 
sliould  be  thoroughly  practiced  in  the  working 
out  of  these  pioblems  on  the  globe,  since  they 
not  only  gain  thereby  much  useful  information, 
but  acquiR^  clear  and  dui*able  conceptions  of  the 
elementary  principles  involved. 

GOETHE,    Johaxm  Wolfgang:  von,  an 
illustrious  (iennan  poet, critic,  and  thinker,  bom 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Aug.  *28.,  1749;  died 
in  Weimar,  March  22.,  1832.     He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Ix»ii)8ic  and  Strasburg.  and, 
in  1 77;'),  at  the  solicitation  of  the  (ilrand  Duke  of 
•Saxe-\Veimar,  whose  interest  in  him  luul  \\cen 
aroused  by  his  novel.  TJte  Sf^rrows  of  Werther,  he 
visitetl  AVeimar.  wdiich  he  after^'ards  made  his 
penuanent  residence.     Philosophy,  history,  sci- 
ence, art,  almost  every  subject  of  inquiry,  in  fact, 
claimed  his  attention,  and  led  to  frequent  publica- 
tions in  the  shape  of  novels,  histories,  plays,  and 
I)oems.  It  is  to  (ioethe  that  botany  owes  one  of  its 
fmidamental  conceptiuns,  now  generally  admitted, 
that  the  various  jwirts  of  a  flower  are  nioilitied 
leaves.    With  regard  to  education,  Goethe  s  idea 
was.  that  its  great  .aim  sliould  be  the  development 
and  preservation  of  intlividuality.   Every  child  is 
diffei-ent  from  every  other,  and  has  si^ecial  powers 
of  its  own;  and  the  value  of  education  consists  in 
njaintaining    and    developing    these  individual 
differences,  and  not  in  producing  a  dead  level  of 
character.     The  necessity  of  e<lucation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  child  is  undevelo]>ed ;  and  educa- 
tional efforts  must  all  be  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  germs  of  knowledge  are  in  the  soul. 
Hence,  all  true  development  must  be  from  within 
outward.     I^ducalion  is  not  a  pouring  of  knowl- 
edge   into   the  mind,  as  into  an  emptj'  vess*.!. 
but    the  development    of    faculties  which  an' 
already  there,  q&  the  growth  of  a  plant  from  the 
seed.     This  development,  too,  must  be  general,  in 
all  directions.     To  cultivate  any  one  faculty  at 
the  exp^aise  of  others,  produces  monsters,  not 
men.     Nothing  was  more  repulsive  to  Goetlie 
than  the  me<rhaniad,  atheistic  cx)nception  of  the 
world.   He  insisted  ujwn  finding  an  ever-present 
Divhiity  in  both  nature  and  life.     The  recogni- 
tion of  this  constitutes  religion,  and  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  education.     This  feeling  should  l)e  so 
cultivated,  thfit  no  circumstances  can  disturb  in 
us  a  conscious  sense  of  the  Divine.  Religious  teach- 
ing should  Ix'gin  in  the  earlii«t  childhood ;  not. 
however,  by  means  of  the  catechism,  or  any  other 
form   of  dogmatic  instruction;  but  the  child's 
iuKigination  must  be   made   familiar  with  the 
conception  of  a  Divine  Spirit  underlying  and 
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interfusiDg  evenr  form  of  life.  Ethics  refer  to 
moral  conduct:  hence,  ethical  culture  must  chiefly 
consist  in  procticnng  the  good.  Merely  forbidding 
the  bad  is  useless.  Activity  is  a  condition  of 
moral  as  well  as  of  physical  health.  Of  all  schools 
of  morals  and  religion,  the  family  is  the  most 
important.  A  low  grovelinj'  home  life  will 
render  all  other  teaching  worthless.  Next  to  the 
Bible,  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  great 
and  gooil  is  the  most  important  means  of  moral 
and  religious  culture.  Instruction  in  the  narrower 
sense  ot  imparting  knowledge  must  be  rather 
synthetic  than  analytic.  Building  up  teachc« 
more  than  tearing  down.  Classical  study  is 
pnictically  worthless  so  long  as  it  is  conducted 
solely  by  grannnar  and  dictionary.  We  must 
work  ourselves  into  the  life  of  classical  times  in 
onler  to  understand  them.  The  study  of  (ireek 
literature  he  reganled  as  far  superior,  for 
purposes  of  culture,  to  liatin  literature ;  because 
the  (jrret»ks  were  far  broader  men.  They  saw 
nature  and  life  in  all  their  aspects;  while  the 
Uomans  saw  cmly  man  ;  and  him  they  i-egarded 
only  Jis  a  warrior  or  a  slave,  (ioethe  did  notliing 
for  the  systematic  development  of  jiedagog}'. 
His  views  in  regard  to  teac'hing  are  scatteretl 
through  his  works,  and  t^nsist  of  hints  rather 
than  forraubited  rules.  The  great  endeavor  of 
his  philosophy  is  to  mediate  between  individual- 
ism and  the  stern  necessities  of  society.  —  See 
rfciiMiDT,  (reschichk'  der  Padafjoffik. 

OONIGBAPH  (dr.  yuvi'a,  an  angle,  and 
yfnii^L/i;  to  write),  an  instrunumt  uscmI  in  kinder- 
garten exercises  and  in  ol)j(H)t-teaching,  to  illiLS- 
trate  the  nature  and  formation  of  angles  and 
polygons.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  narn>w 
jointt^l  slats  of  equal  length,  by  the  different 
combinations  of  which,  figures  of  various  sliapt^s 
may  be  forme<.l.  The  number  of  slat^,  or  links, 
varies  from  ii  to  as  many  as  16,  or  even  more. 
As  a  piece  of  kindergarten  apjKiratus  (//(/?),  the 
gonigraph  may  be  made  the  means  of  much 
instructive  entertainment  to  a  young  child,  who 
from  its  maniimhition  will  accpiire  ideas  of  a 
great  variety  of  figures.  In  the  more  advanced 
object-teaching,  in  connwtion  with  the  subject 
of  form,  it  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  well  as 
attractive.  TJonigraplis  are  usually  sold  in  sets 
as  a  j)art  of  the  ap|)aratus  necessary  for  kinder- 
garten work.    (See  (iIfts.) 

GONZAGA  COLLEGE,  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  was  incorjKirat^Ml  in  lrtr)H.  It  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  Washington  Seminary.  It 
is  conducted  by  the  l^'athers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  colletxe  is  intended  for  dav  scholars 
oidy,  irrespective  of  cree<l  ur  religious  profession. 
'ITie  entin?  cour.^*  cuvei's  s<'ven  veal's,  comprising 
a  prej)arcitory  and  a  collegiate  dej«irtment,  with 
*  a  classical  and  a  non-olassi(yd  course  of  study. 
In  187.5 — G,  there  wore  .">  instru<;tors  and  107 
students.  Tlie  library'  contains  10,000  volumes. 
The  c<M  of  tuition  is  .^10  ]H?r  quarter  in  either 
course.  The  Rev.  ( 
(187(>)  the  j)resident 

GOODBICH,    Samuel    Griswold,    lietter 
known  as  Pefer  Purleyj  was  born  in  Ridgefield. 


ine  c<^t  oi  tuition  is  •>  10  iht  quarter  in  eitn 
course.     The  Rev.  (.'haiKa  K.  <Jenkins,  S.  J., 
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rt.,  Aug.  19.,  1793,  and  died  in  New  York, 
May  9.,  18G0.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
more  especially  of  juvenile  books,  wniprising  his- 
tories, b<)oks  of  travel,  geographies,  and  illustra- 
tive works  on  the  arts  and  sciences.  Some  of 
his  books,  especially  the  histories,  are  still  used 
as  text-books  in  schoohi,  and  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese translations  of  some  of  tnem  have  found 
their  way  into  South  American  institutions.  In 
1 841 ,  he  established  Mtfny's  Muaeum  mid  Par- 
leys Magfizine,  a  periodical  for  youth,  which  he 
conducted  for  thirteen  years.  His  ])rincipal  edu- 
cational works  are  Fireside  Education  (1841)  and 
Illustrated  Natural  History  of  the  Aniwal  Kinff- 
dom  (1859).  In  1851,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  (^onsul  at  Paris. 

GOVEBNESS,  or  Govemante  (Fr.  (lou- 
vernant^)y  a  woman  employed  as  a  resident 
tutoress  in  a  family,  to  conduct  the  education  of 
children  or  young  women,  'llie  employment  of 
governesses  began  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 7th 
century,  when  the  French  language  and  manners 
came  into  use  among  the  ui)per  classes  of  society 
throughout  Eurojx;.  When  a  young  laily  who 
wr.s  not  able  to  speak  French  fluently,  and  was 
not  fully  conversant  with  Paris  fiishions,  cmne  to 
be  lcx>ke<l  uix)ii  as  lacking  in  refinement,  it  was 
natural  that  mothers  shoultl  lie  anxious  to  secure 
the  services  of  French  teachers,  esix-cially  Paris- 
ians, to  give  to  their  daughters  the  requisite 
training.  1'he  practi(;e  of  employing  governesses 
l)eciime,  in  a  short  time,  ecjually  common  in 
England,  Oennany,  and  Russia.  AVhen  this 
mo<ie  of  educating  young  girls  became  jM)pular, 
governesses  were  no  longer  ex(;lusively  taken 
from  France,  esj>ecially  after  the  so<rial  ascend- 
ency of  the  French,  in  conset^uence  of  the  i-evolu- 
tion,  had  begun  to  decline.  Then  native  gover- 
nesses came  into  demand;  and  (lermany  and 
Switzerland  began  to  comj)ete  with  France  in 
the  sending  of  young  women  of  edu(.'ation  to 
England  and  RiLSsia  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  this 
manner.  The  development  which  female  educa- 
tion has  since  R'ached,  has  very  considerably 
diminished  the  luunber  and  influence  of  gover- 
nesses in  (lennany.  and  to  some  extent,  also  in 
Russia,  since  in  both  c^)untrie8  a  steadily  increasing 
nmulx?r  of  girls  and  young  women  receive  their 
education  in  seminaries  and  high  schools  estab- 
lisheil  for  the  purjx)se.  In  Franc»e  itself,  where  a 
governess  is  usually  called  iftstitufrice,  the  num- 
ber of  governesses  has  always  been  comparatively 
smaller  than  in  England,  Gennany,  or  nussia.  In 
the  United  States,  a  larger  proportion  of  young 
women  than  in  any  Euroix*an  country,  finit»h  their 
educcition  in  female  aca(iemies  and  high  scrhools, 
and  more  recently  in  colleges  to  which  both  sexes 
are  admitteil.  Only  in  England  hiis  the  employ- 
ment (if  governesses,  to  any  con.«»iderable  extent, 
been  maintained,  (iovemesses  are  generally  pro- 
fessional teiwrhers  who  have  received  their  wluca- 
tion  in  training  st^hools ;  and  in  French  Switzer- 
land, there  are  s^xKiial  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  govenusses. 

GOVEBNMENT,  School,  like  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state,  must  be  based  u]x>u  the  cstab- 
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lidhment  of  authority  (q.  v.),  whicli  includes  not 
only  the  right  to  make  laws,  but  the  jwwer,  as 
well  as  the  right,  to  execute  them.  Tht«e  powers, 
in  every  civilized  state  and  community,  are  dis- 
tributer! among  different  pcrBons,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent centralized  authority  leading  to  desj^tism  ; 
but,  in  the  Kttle  community  of  the  school  room, 
they  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  {X)6ses8ed 
by  one  person.  General  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  it  is  true,  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  school  officers  to  whom  the  teacher  is  ame- 
nable ;  but  the  actual  government  of  the  school, 
th^t  which  converts  it  from  a  chaotic,  disorder- 
ly crowd  of  children  into  a  regular  organization, 
under  control  and  discipline,  must  Ix;  exclusively 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  hent^e  called  the  scJiool- 
Dtasier.  Formerly,  the  jxjwers  of  a  school-master 
"were  much  less  limited  than  they  are  at  present ; 
i.ideed,  they  were  almost  absolute,  the  law,  as  in 
the  case  of  parental  government,  only  stepping 
in  to  protect  the  child  from  injury  to  life  or 
limb.  At  the  present  time,  the  teacher's  author- 
ity is  carefully  hedged  around  not  only  by  the 
law,  but  by  the  rules  of  school  l)oards  and  super- 
intendents, so  that  the  complaint  is  s(jmetimes 
made  by  the  teacher  that  he  has  scartvly  enough 
authority  left  to  enable  him  to  govern  his  school. 
The  policy  of  circumscribing  the  authority  of 
the  teacher  to  so  great  an  extent  is  an  unwise 
oiivi,  and  endangers  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  as  an  organization,  but  destroys  its  effi- 
cacy as  an  instrument  of  education.  Resides, 
it  impHes  that  the  teacher  is  unfit  to  exercise 
authority,  either  by  lack  of  comjxjtency  or  of 
conscientiousness,  which  is  equivalent  to  i)ro- 
HDuncing  him  unfit  to  be  a  teacher  at  all. 

The  character  of  the  school  government  de- 
pends ui)on  the  manner  as  well  as  the  degree  in 
which  the  teacher's  authority  is  established  ;  and 
th'j  influence  of  the  sch(K>l  \i\H)n  the  intellectual 
and  moral  cliaracter  of  its  pupils  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  government  maintained.  No 
school  can  be  efficient  without  order  (q.  v.),  and 
order  can  only  result  from  judicious  anrl  effwtive 
gjvernment.  The  latter  must,  in  all  c^isies.  dcjx'nd 
i![K>n  (I)  the  rules  or  ivquirements  laid  down, 
aad  (2)  the  manner  in  whicli  they  an^  enforced. 
<  Jovernment  is  often  impaired  by  unwise  legis- 
lation-unwise in  the  kind  of  laws  enacted,  or  in 
tiieir  number.  The  rules  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  school  should  be  as  few  and  as  simple 
Hi  possi})le.  A  nuiltiplicity  of  set  regulations 
eonfiLSes  the  ]nipils,  and  tends  to  multiply 
oifenses.  Bedsides,  the  children,  by  the  habit  of 
eomplyhig  with  a  kind  of  written  law,  are  a])t 
to  think  every  thing  right  that  is  not  specifically 
forbidden,  and  thus  fail  to  exercise  their  c<.)n- 
scienw  ;  that  is,  in  their  attention  to  the  vudn 
jtrohibita,  they  lose  sight  of  the  vmUt  per  se. 
'•  If  a  sc'hool,"  says  I).  1^.  Page,  "  is  to  l>e  governed 
by  a  code  of  laws,  the  j)upils  will  act  ui)on  the 
])rinciple  that  whatever  is  not  proscribe<l  is 
alniLssible.  ( 'oiLSi^n uently .  without  incjuiring 
whether  an  act  is  right,  their  only  inquiry  will 
l)L',  is  it  forbidden?  Now.  no  teacher  wius  ever 
yet  so  wise  as  to  make  laws  for  eveiy  case  ;  the 


consequence  is,  he  is  daily  perplexed  with  un- 
foreseen troubles, or  with  some  ingenious  evasions 
of  his  inflexible  code.  In  all  this  matter,  the 
worst  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  child  judges 
of  his  acta  by  the  law  of  the  teacher  rather  than 
by  the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  is  thus  in 
danger  of  perverting  and  blunting  the  moral 
sense."  Govenmient  by  positive  enactments  is, 
therefore,  to  be  dispensed  with  as  much  as 
possible ;  but  such  rules  as  are  made  should  be 
strictly  and  uniformly  enforced,  l^hese  rules  con- 
stitute wliat  may  be  called  school  legidatiwiy 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  requirements 
of  a  less  formal  character,  which  the  pupil's  own 
intelligence  and  sense  of  right  are  to  be  trained 
to  recognize  without  particular  enunciation,  nor 
with  those  moral  precepts  which  are  addressed 
rather  to  the  pupil  as  an  individual,  and  there- 
fore do  not  directly  concern  the  organization  of 
the  school.  We  here  treat  of  school  govern- 
ment in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  in  the 
enforcement  of  school  legislation,  however,  we 
are  to  kec^)  in  view  the  g(X>d  of  the  pupil  as 
well  as  the  good  of  the  school,  but  primarily 
the  latter.  The  principle  is  this:  The  school 
is  an  orgjuiization  designed  to  be  the  means 
of  affonling  an  education  to  a  large  number 
of  jjupils,  and  the  scIuh)!  laws  are  made  to 
jjrotect  that  oi^iiization,and  render  it  effi^tive 
in  the  canying  out  of  its  ])roix.T  object ;  hence, 
the  welfare  of  the  school  must  be  paramount 
to  that  of  any  individual  pupil.  The  violation 
of  a  rule  may,  indeed,  be  sometimes  overlooked 
without  injury  to  the  offender,  perhai*  to  his 
benefit;  Imt.  as  such  a  course  tends  to  weaken 
or  destroy  the  school  government,  the  law  must 
be  uniformly  enforced.  No  enforcement  of  law 
can  be  accomj>lished  without  the  ])unisliment  of 
the  offender  ;  hence,  the  kind  of  school  punish- 
ments that  are  suitable  under  the  various  cir- 
cumstances that  arise  becomes  a  matter  for  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  teacher.  Whether 
in  enforcing  (>lH.»(lience  to  wholesome  rt^gulations, 
cori)oral  jnmLshment  should  be  resorteil  to.  and. 
if  BO,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner,  forms 
also  an  inqKirtant  jwirt  of  the  general  discussion 
of  school  government.  (See  (  'okpokal  Prxisn- 
MKNT.)  But  there  must  lx»  i>revention  as  well  as 
convction — rewards,  as  incentives  to  oKnlienef 
luid  goo<l  conduct,  Jis  well  as  ])unishinents  To 
chastise  the  wrong-doer,  anrl  deter  others  from 
wn»ng-doiiig.  A  system  of  ivwanls  \vt\&  a  verj' 
important  Inraring  ui>on  school  government  when 
they  aiv  dispt'iisinl  with  uniformity  and  equity. 
Under  thLshea<l  are  included  merit  marks, certif- 
icates and  diploniiis  of  proficiency  and  gooil  con- 
duct, and  prizes.  Many  questions  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  tile  administration  of  school  government 
in  this  rc*8]K»ct.  (See  Prizi-iis.)  llie  general  efficacy 
and  ])i"0]>riety  of  rewards  cannot  be  doubtetl. 
They  apjH'al  to  a  princifile  of  human  nature  mii- 
versiilly  oi)erative.  "  Whatever,'' savs  Jewell. "mav 
be  |M>ssil)le  in  the  matui-e  man,  in  the  line  of  that 
.sublime  abstraction. 'Virtue  is  its  own  rewanl' 
the  child  is  neither  ecpial  to  such  alistractioiis. 
nor  are  they  demanded  of  him."  (See  Rewards.; 
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Tlie  efficacy  of  school  government  must  dei>end 
very  much  on  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher 
exercises  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  in 
virtue  of  his  office.  If  he  bases  it  upon  force,  if 
the  language  he  addresses  to  his  pupils  be  uni- 
formly that  of  command,  threatening,  or  angry 
rebuke,  there  will  be  engendered  in  their  min£  a 
feeling  of  antagonism,  from  which  will  result 
disobedience,  and  occasionally  open  rebellion.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  is  kind  and  considerate, 
but  at  the  same  time  firm  and  resolute,  he  will 
^n  first  the  respect  of  his  pupils  and  then 
their  affection.  W  hen  that  is  accomplished,  the 
government  of  his  school  will  bj  quite  easy.  (Sr?ee 
Authority.)  'Hie  following  arc  wiso  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  proper  course  of  the  teacher  in 
obtaining  and  preserving  the  control  of  his 
i*chool:  "(1)  Endeavor  to  convince  your  scholars 
tliat  you  are  their  friend, — that  you  aim  at  their 
improvement,  and  desire  their  good.  It  will  not 
take  long  to  satisfy  them  of  tliis,  if  you  are  so  in 
reality.  (2)  Never  give  a  command  which  you 
are  not  resolved  to  see  obeyed.  (3)  Try  to 
create  throughout  the  school  a  jwpular  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  order  and  virtue.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  cjirry  into  effc^ct,  for  any  length  of 
time,  a  reguhition,  however  important,  wliich  is 
opposed  to  ])uhlir  opinion.''  Fellenl)erg  strongly 
insists  u]Km  this  iis  the  most  efficient  means  of 
whoul  government.  '*  The  pupil,"  ho  says,  *'  can 
seldom  resist  the  force  of  tnith  when  he  finds 
himself  condemned  by  the  common  voi(»e  of 
his  companions,  and  is  often  moi*e  humbled  bv 
censure  from  his  equals,  than  by  any  of  the  a<i- 
monitions  of  his  superiors.''  I'o  the  alK>ve  im- 
portant injunctions  for  the  teacher  should  be 
Ad<led  the  following :  Observe  in  your  conduct 
toward  your  pupils  a  strict  impai-tiality.  CTiil- 
<lren  are  keen  observers,  and  at  once  detect  the 
filighti'st  indi<!ations  of  favoritism  ;  and  nothing 
more  effectually  than  this  destroys  their  resixK?t 
for  the  teacher,  and  undermines  his  authority. 
Tact  and  self-control  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
-dispense,  to  a  very  great  extent,  with  any  decided 
demonstration  of  authority.  **  Tliere  is,"  saj^ 
Page,  •'  such  a  thing  as  keej)ing  a  6chcK)l  Uh)  still 
by  over-government.  A  man  of  firm  nen-e  can, 
by  keeping  u])  a  coiLstant  constraint  both  in  him- 
self and  pupils,  force  a  death-like  silence  ujx)n  his 
school.  You  can  hear  a  ])iu  drop  at  any  time, 
and  the  figure  of  c^very  child  is  as  if  moulded 
in  ca.st-iron.  But  l>e  it  remembered,  this  is  the 
stillness  uf  constniint,not  the  stillness  of  activity. 
'ITiere  should  be  silence  in  school,  a  serene 
anrl  soothing  quiet ;  but  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  the  quiet  of  cheerfulness  and  agreeable  devo- 
tion to  study,  rather  than  the 'palsy  of  fear.'" 
(See  Feak.)  Oho  of  the  most  important  means 
of  effective  school  government  is  to  keep  the  pu- 
pils constantly  busy,  to  awaken  in  their  minds 
an  intcR'St  in  their  studies,  to  vary  the  exercises 
«o  jis  to  prevent  tedious  monotony,  to  have  spe- 
cial methods  of  relief,  after  their  njinds  liave  be- 
<*ome  wearied  by  clos<'  attention.  For  this  pur- 
|)ose,  in  primary  schools,  in  wliich  very  young 
^.'hildren   are  tauixht,  movement  exercises  of  a 


simple  character  may  be  resorted  to ;  and,  in  aH 
schools,  vocal  music,  which  always  exerts  the 
most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  influence.  Calis- 
thenics and  gymnastics  may  be  employed  with 
good  effect,  in  short,  if  the  school  is  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize  the  jxKniliar  nature, 
disposition,  and  wants  of  children,  the  school 
government  will  be  found  to  involve  but  little 
difficulty.  —  See  Jeweli,,  School  Gorervment 
(New  "i  ork,  1866);  Page,  Tfieorif  mid  Practice 
of  Teachiur/  (N.Y.,  1847);  Wickersham,  School 
EcoHomt/  (Phila.,  1864)  ;  Dunx,  Tfte  School- 
Teacher » Mnniuil  (Hartford,  1839);  Northend, 
The  Teacher's  Assistant  (Boston.  1859)  ;  Mor- 
rison, Manual  of  School  Management  (London); 
Le  Vaitx,  The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching 
(Toronto,  1875). 

GRADE  (I At.  gradiis,  a  step),  the  relative 
standing  of  schools,  classes,  or  pupils,  in  a  system 
of  wlucation.  Thus  education,  or  instruction,  is 
designated,  according  to  its  grade,  primary  <Mr 
elementary,  secondary',  and  superior  or  higher. 
A  course  of  study  is  divided  into  grades  for 
convenience  in  classification,  all  the  pupils  in 
each  chiss  being  supj)oscd  to  be  nearly  of  the 
Biime  degree  of  proficiency.  The  mmiber  of 
grades  into  which  a  course  of  study  should  be 
divided  is  dictated  by  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency and  convenience.  The  grades,  however, 
shouM  l.)e  aiTangcnl  so  as  to  assign  proi)er  pro- 
]X)i'tions  of  work  for  the  several  portions  of  time 
mto  which  the  school  year,  or  the  period  of  the 
entire  curriculum,  is  divided.  The  arrangement 
of  grades  is  also  beneficial  in  definitely  marking 
the  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  affording  him 
encouragement  to  proceed  by  regular  promotion 
from  grade  to  grade.     (See  Class.) 

GRADED  SCHOOLS  are  usually  defined 
as  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  classified  ' 
according  to  their  progress  in  scholarship  as 
compared  with  a  course  of  study  divided  into 
graocs,  pupils  of  the  same  or  a  similar  degree  of 
proficiency  being  placed  in  the  same  class.  An 
ungraded  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  in 
which  the  pupils  are  taught  individually,  each 
one  being  advanced  as  far,  and  as  fast,  as  circum- 
stances pennit,  without  regard  to  the  progress  of 
other  pupils.  The  fjraded  st/stem  is  thus  based 
upon  claa.sification ;  and  its  efficacy  as  a  system 
must  depend  very  greatly  ui)on  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  classification  has  been  made. 
CJrades,  however,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with. 
classes :  the  former  are  divisions  of  the  course  of 
study  based  upon  various  considerations,  the 
latter  are  divisions  of  the  school  based  upon  uni- 
formity of  attainments.  In  a  small  school,  the 
Fame  number  of  grades  may  be  needed  as  in  a 
largo  school,  the  course  of  study  being  the  same, 
and  the  promotions  being  maae  with  equal  fre- 
quency; hence,  as  the  number  of  classes  must 
be  smaller,  it  will  be  necessary  that  each  class 
should  pursue  two  or  more  grades  simultaneous- 
ly or  in  succession ;  that  is  to  say,  the  promo- 
tions from  grade  to  grade  will  bo  more  frequent 
than  from  class  to  class.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  large  school,  the  number  of  classes  may  be 
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greater  than  that  of  the  j^nules,  whkrli  will  no- :  on  which  the  sj'stom  is  based :  (1)  The  different 
cessit^ite  the  forming  of  two  or  nioiv  claisses.  un-  i  rate  of  j>rogress  in  stndy  on  the  jiart  of  pupiU 
der  sn^Mirate  teachers,  in  the  same  j^rade.  In  the  of  the  same  class,  due  to  a  different  in  age, 
management  of  a  large  s(^hool,  this  will  ])c  found  |  cajuicity.  regidiirity  of  attendance,  and  op- 
to  be  better  than  a  subilivision  of  the  griules,  iv-  \  jHjrtunity  ;  and  (2)  The,  continual  diminution 
quiring  either  an  extension  of  the  time  for  com-  :  of  the  size  of  classes,  i»articuhirly  of  the  higher 
pleting  the  course,  or  greater  frefpiency  in  the  |  grailes.  *'  Provision,"  he  says,  "  must  be  made 
promotions.  In  the  small  district  sc^hools  of  the  ,  for  this  difference  in  rates  of  progress  by  frc- 
United  States,  the  ungi*aded  system  j)revails,  be-  I  quent  re(dasHification  ;  otheni'ise  the  school  will 
cause  each  school  is  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  become  a  lifeless  machine."  'I'liis  arrangement, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  want  of  unifonnity  in  |  however,  was  a  reaction  against  the  system  of 
text-books ;  but  in  the  cities  the  graded  system  ■  annual   promotions,  which    necessarily   require 

Erevails.     The  advantages  of  the  graded  system    wide  gnules  and   unfrequent  changes  in  clas- 
ave  been  thus  enumerateil  :  (1)  They  economize   siiication.    'I'he  other  extreme,  acconling  to  the 
the  labor  of  instruction ;  (2)  'Hiey  reduce  the    views  of  many  educators  experienced  in  school 
cost  of  instruction,  since  a  smaller  numlx^r  of    management  and  supervision,  was  approached 
teachers  .are  n?quiRMl  for  effective  work  in  a  clas-    in  the  nK?ommendation  by  Superintendent  Har- 
sified  or  gradeil  school ;  (3)  They  make  the  in-    ris  to  reciuire  promotions  as  often  as  every  ten 
struction  more  effective, inasmuch  as  the  teacher  I  weeks,  and,  l)eside8  that,  to  pennit  pupils  "to 
can  more  readily  hear  the  lessons  of  an  entire    move  forwanl  as  fast  as  their  abilities  might 
class  than  of  the  pupils  seimrately,  and  thus  there  I  j)ennit."    The  objections  to  incidental  discrim- 
will  be  better  opportunity  for  actual  teaching,    mative  promoticm  are  the  following :  (1)  It  en- 
cxplanation,  drill,  etc.:  (4)  They  fjunlitate  good  ;  courages  precocity   in  the  pupils ;    (2)  It  \)to- 
govemment  and  disci j)line,  U'Ciiuse  all  the  pu- 1  duces  a  tendency   in  the    teacher   to  give  an 
pils  are  kept  constantly  under  the  direct  con-  |  exclusive  attention    to   the    bright,   intelliginit 
trol  and  instruction  of  the  tiracJier.  and,  Ix^ides.  ;  pupils  to  the  nc^leirt  of  the  dull  ones.  Urea  use 
are  kept  constantly  busy  ;    (5)    They  affoixl  a    ni  this  way  i>romotions  are  secured,  which  re- 
better  means  of  inciting  pupils  to  industry,  by    dound  to  the  teaijher's  cre<lit;  (3)  It  deprives  the 
promoting  their  ambition  to  excel,  inasnmch  as  ,  j)upils  thus  promote<l  out  of  the  r^^ar  course, 
there  is  a  constant  comjK'tition  among  the  pu-    of  the  means  of  j>roi»erly  pursuing  certain  gnulos 
pils  of  a  cla.ss,  which  cannot  exist  when  the  pu-  ;  or  parts  of  grailes,  inasmu(;h  as,  if  placed  from  a 
pils  an*  instructed  seimrately.      ( )n  the  otlier  I  lower  gnule  into  a  (*lass  of  pupils  alreaily  ad- 
nand.  many  objections  have  Ihk'U  ui-geil  jigainst  i  vanced  in  the  next  higher  one,  they  must  take 
the  system  of  griuled  schools,  chief  among  which    iq)  the  studies  of  that  grade  at  the  ativanctnJ 
is,  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  ])upil  are    j.H)int,  without  a(T|uaintant!e  with  the  prece<ling 
often  sacriticed  to  those  of  the  many,  the  indi-    j>art  of  the  giwle,  thus  confusing  the  classification 
vidual  being  merged  in  the  mass.     *•  As  a  mech- 1  and  embarrassing  the  teacher.    Semi-annual  i)ro- 
amsm,''says  E.  E.  White,  in  Prohlema  in  Gruded    motions  se(*m  to  bii  aj)proveil  by  the  majority  of 
School  Muidfjennnit  a  paper   rea<l   before  the    (nlucators.  with  such  an  iuljustment  of  the  num- 
National  bxlucational  Association,  Aug.  4.,  1H74,    l>er  of  the  gnules  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
"it  [the  graded  system]  demands  that  ])upils  of  |  retiuirements  of  each,  as  will  enable  pupils  of  an 
the  same  gnule  attend  sclux>l  with  regularity,    average  cajMu^'ity  to   complete  the  amount  (if 
and  that  they  jKxssess  equal  attainments,  ec^ual    study  prescrilieil  in  the  half  year.    I'here  is  an- 
mental  cai)acity,  ef^ual  vigor,  equal  home  assist-    other  danger  connecte<l  with  the  gradeil-Fchool 
ance  and  opiX)rtmiity,  and  that  they  l)e  instnicterl  j  system,  as  sometimes  administered,  to  which  al- 
by  teachers  jK)sse.ssing  e<][ual  ability  and  skill,    lusion  is  often  made.     It  jyrt'scrihes  t<x)  much. 
But  this  uniformity  d(x.»s  not  exist.     Teachers    leaving  to  the  teacher  too  little  scope  for  tlie  ex- 
possoss  unequal  skill  and  j)Ower.     l*upihj  do  not    ereise  of  individual  skill,  judgment,  and  intd- 
entcr  s(.^hool  at  the  same  age  ;  some  attend  only  I  ligence.     "  it  is  not  important.'  says  Mr.  AVhite. 
a  portion  of  each  year ;  others  attend  irregularly;    *'  that  the  scvend  teachers  accoiiij)lish  the  same 
and  the  memljei'S  of  the  same  (;lass  jiossess  un- ,  result  day  by  day.  or  week  by  week.      Nothing 
equal  ability,  and  have  unwpial  iissistancc^  and    is  more  ridiculous  than  the  attenq^t  to  pirtvl 
opportunity.     Thus  want  of  uniformity  in  t'ou-  |  out  primary  instruction,  and  tie  it  up  in  daily 
aUinna  makes  the  mechanic^d  ojHTation  of  the    or  weekly  jnx'scriptions,  like  a  doctors  doses, 
system   imiK.M'fcct.  and  henc^*,  its  tendency  is  to  ,  This  week  the  chiss  is  to  take  certain  facts  in 
force  uniformity,  thus  SiUTiticiiig  its  true  function    gtM)gra]»hy;  to  count  by  twos  to  fifty  (to  sixty 
as  a  means  of  education  to  its  iK'rfect  action  as  a  •  would  l)e  a  fearful  sin  1);  to  draw  the  vertical 
mechanism."     There  is  no  doubt  that  this  (hffi-  ,  lines  of  a  cube :  to  learn  to  res|)ect  the  aginl. 
culty  is  inherent  in  the  system,  and  that  no  ad-    etc.I"  This,  however,  with  many  other  objections 
ministration,  however  exci'Uent,  can  wholly  elim- :  which  are  urgi'd  agjiinst  the  system  of  graded 
inato  it.     Various  metlKHls  of  procedure  have,  '  sch(M)ls,  is  only  a  fault  in  administration.     A 
however,  Ik'cii  suggeste<l  to  diminish  its  injurious  j  system  of  this  kind  requirifl  intelligent,  eaniest. 
effects.     That   j)n)iK)scd  by  SuiRTinteiidcnt  W.    and  judicious  diix'ction  and   8Uj)en'ision ;  with 
T.  Han-is.  of  St.  1/juis.  and  carried  out  in  the  ,  this,  ably  stH.*onded  by  well-traim»d  and   cxjk'- 
pnblic  sch(.H>ls  of  that  city  is  fre<]uent  discnmi-  '  rienced  teachers,  it  will  approximate  to  indiviii- 
native  promotions.   The  following  are  the  points    ual  teaching,  and,  in  the  i>owerful  and  whole- 
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Bome  stimulus  which  it  constantly  applies  to  the 
pupil,  prove  much  more  effective. 

Graded  schools  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  or  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  continental  Kurope.  The  system 
is,  however,  beginning  to  be  introduced.  "'Hie  i>Ian 
of  teaching  classes  or  gra<les  in  separate  school- 
rooms has  been  adopted,"  says  Adauis  [Free 
School  Stfutem  of  the  United  States,  1875),  '*in 
some  of  the  Binningham  Board  schools,  and  also 
in  London,  I  believe,  and  has  given  great  satis- 
faction." So  essential  has  it  been  considered  in 
the  United  States  to  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
that  it  should  be  graded,  that  no  aid  is  given 
from  the  Peabody  Fund  except  to  graded 
schools. — See  Wells,  Tlie  Graded  School  (New 
York,  1862) ;  Wickersham,  School  Ecofwmy 
(Phil.,  1868);  Kiddle,  etc..  How  to  Te^ich  (N.Y., 
1874).     (See  also  Class,  and  Grade.) 

GRADUATE  (Ijat.  gradiutrcj  from  gradus, 
a  step  or  det^ree),  to  confer  an  academic  degree, 
thus  advancmg  to  a  higher  rank  in  scholarship ; 
also,  to  receive  a  degree  from  a  collt^  or  uni- 
versity. A  person  is  said  to  graduate  when  he 
takes  a  degree,  and  the  coUejje  or  luiiversity  L< 
said  to  graduate  a  student  wlicn  it  admits  him 
to  an  honorable  standing  as  a  scholar  by  con- 
ferring a  degree.  The  iH?rson  who  thus  takes  a 
degree,  is  calRnl  a  fjrndmUe.     (See  Dkurkes.) 

GBAEFE,  Heinrich,  a  German  educa- 
tor, born  March  3.,  1802  ;  died  July  22.,  IHOO. 
He  was  successively  rector  of  the  real  school 
and  professor  at  the  miiversity  of  »Tena,  rector 
of  the  burgher  school  in  Ciussel,  prin(;ii>al  of  an 
educatiimal  institution  at  (Jeneva,  and  director 
of  the  industrial  school  at  Bremen.  He  was 
also  an  influential  writer  ujK)n  educational  topics. 
His  discussions  of  the  methods  of  (ierman  public- 
school  instruction  are  his  most  important  pro- 
ductions. His  general  theory  of  education  is 
similar  to  that  of  (iraser.  like  him,  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  merely  general  culture,  be- 
cause the  idea  of  education  Ls  not  only  to  develop 
the  faculties,  but  to  fit  one  for  the  duties  of 
life.  The  true  end  of  man,  according  to  ( Jraefe, 
is  self-surrender  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  the  aim 
of  education  is  to  bring  the  individual  into  active 
and  conscious  self-abnegation.  Xot  to  develop 
ourselves,  but  to  do  the  will  of  (lod  by  filling 
the  place  in  society  which  Mongs  to  us,  this  is 
the  end  of  our  being.  Graefc  made  very 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  modification  of 
public-school  instruction  in  the  direction  of 
securing  a  more  natural  arrangement  of  study, 
and  better  physical  cultiux;. — See  Schmidt,  Ge- 
schichle  der  P(ubujo(jik\  vol.  iv. 

GBAHAM,  Isabella,  celebrated  for  her  ef- 
forts for  the  relief  and  education  of  the  jxx>r,and 
in  behalf  of  other  philanthn)pic  objects,  wtus  l>om 
in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1712,  and  died  in 
New  York,  in  1814.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
John  (iraham,  an  anny  surgeon,  after  whose 
death,  in  the  West  Inditw,  in  1774,  she  taught 
school  in  Paisley  and  in  Kdinbiu^h.  In  1 780,  she 
came  to  New  York,  and  o])entHl  a  seminary  for 
young  ladies.   Iler  active,  benevolent  dis^KKjition 


had  shown  itself  in  her  native  country  in  the 
formation  of  the  Penny  Society,  now  the*  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Sick.  In  New  York, 
mainly  through  her  efforts,  were  establislied - 
the  S(K'iety  for  the  Belief  of  Poor  Widows,  the 
Orphan  Asylum  Society,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Industry  among  the  Poor,  and  a  Sunday 
School  for  Ignorant  Adults, — the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Her  benevolent 
labors  in  almost  every  field  of  philanthropic 
enterprise  were  very  extensive.  Her  memoirs 
were  published  by  I)r.  Mason  (1816),  and  her 
correspondence,  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bethune, 
mother  of  G.  \S ,  Bethune,  D.  1).  (1838). 

GRAMMAR  (Gr.  ■)pafifia,  that  which  is 
graven  or  written,  a  written  character,  a  letter) 
means,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  the  science 
of  language  in  general,  and  specially  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  organism  of  language  and  the  laws 
of  its  structure.  The  first  scientific  investigations 
in  language  are  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  philosophers ;  they  are.  however,  not  of  a 
strictly  granmiatical  nature,  but  discuss  the  rela- 
tion of  thinking  to  speaking,  and  the  origin  of 
language.  Such  speculations  are  found  in  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics.  The  first  attempt  to 
construct  a  grammar,  in  the  i)re8ent  sense  of  the 
wonl,  WiLS  made  in  the  secon<l  century,  B.  C\.  at 
Alexandria.  Th(?  Greek  grammarians,  at  that 
time,  explained  the  works  of  the  olaFsic  authors, 
and  such  explanations  embraced  the  definition 
and  analysis  of  wonls.  Ilionysius  Thrax  divided 
grammar  into  six  parts  :  delivery,  explanation  of 
the  contents  of  the  classics,  definitions,  etymology, 
analogy,  anrl  criticism.  The  Roman  grammarians 
explained  the  works  both  of  Latin  and  (J reck 
authors,  paying  special  attention  to  the  expla- 
nation of  archaic  and  obscure  expressions ;  out 
they  made  no  real  progress  in  the  development 
of  grammatical  science.  Nothing  at  all  was 
done  during  the  middle-ages,  the  schools  contend- 
ing themselves  with  teaching  Latin  from  the 
works  of  the  later  Roman  grammarians.  The 
revival  of  classical  studies  and  the  Reformation, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  led  to  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  en- 
larged the  views  of  grammarians  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  their  stock  of  linguistic 
attainments,  which  were  formerly  limited  to 
lAtin  and  (Jreek.  Several  Latin,  (Jreek,  and  He- 
brew grammars  were  published,  and  a  beginning 
was  made  in  the  pR'paration  of  grammatic^ 
works  on  some  of  the  modem  langua^.  The 
first  attempts  at  general  and  comparative  gram- 
mars were  made  in  the  17th  century.  A  new 
impulse  was  given  Xo  grammatical  studies,  after 
the  Sanskrit  languagu  and  literature  hatl  become 
more  generally  known  among  philologists.  A 
solid  basis  for  comparative  grammar  was  laid 
by  Ik)pp,  who,  in  liLs  first  comparative  work 
(IH1())  on  the  Indo-European  languages,  com- 
j>ared  the  inflections  of  Sanskrit  wonls  with 
thosi'  of  the  (ireek,  I^atin,  Persian,  and  (Jennauic 
languages ;  and,  in  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the 
Comparative  (ji  ram  mar  of  Sanskrit.  Zend,  (ireek, 
Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slavic,  Gothic,  and  Ger* 
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man  (Vergleichende  Gramnnotik,  5  vols.,  1833 
—52;  3ded.,  1868—71 ;  translated  into  English 
and  French)  traced  back  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages to  their  origin,  and  pointed  out  their  pres- 
ent relations  to  each  other,  llie  idea  of  a  historical 


be  devoted  to  it.  There  is  at  present  a  more 
general  agreement  among  educators  than  at  any 
previous  time,  that  not  only  is  a  grammatical 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  good  command  of  any 
language.but  tliat  thorough  training  in  the  rules  of 


fflummar  was  fully  developed  by  Grimm  in  his  j  grammar  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  develop  the 
German  Grammar  (DeidscJie  Gntmmalik,  4  vols.,  I  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  is  especially  calculated 
1819 — 37),  which  traces  the  histoiy  of  all  gi-am-    to  promote  correct  and  logical  thinking.     (See 


matical  forms  in  the  Germanic  dialects  through 


Grammar,  E.vglish  ;  English,  Study  of  ;  Clas- 


the  different  periods  of  the  language.  Other  mas- :  skjal  Studies  ;  Modern  Languages  ;  and  thespe- 
ter-works  in  the  literature  of  comparative  gram- !  cial  articles  on  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  French, 
mars  are  those  by  Dicz  on  the  Romanic  languages  |  German,  etc.) 

(Vei^gleichende  Grcnnmutik  der  ronianhchen  GRAMMAR,  Sng^lish,  has  for  its  special 
Sprac7tenj  3  vols.,  1836 — 42),  by  Miklosich  on  function,  an  exposition  of  the  specific  oi^anism 
the  Slavic  languages  ( Vergleidiende  Grammatik  and  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  English 
der  skwischen  Spr(tch**n,  1852 — 71),  and  by  '  language.  There  are  certain  relations  existing 
Schleicher,  on  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  j  between  thought  and  language  which  must  un- 
iCompendium  der  vergleichenden  Grammaiik,  derlie  every  form  of  human  speech;  these  consti- 
3d  ed.,  1871).  Comparative  grammars  on  Indo- '  tute  the  basis  of  general  grammar.  Every  Ian- 
European  Jjauguages  by  English  authors  are  :  !  guage  has  its  peculiarities  of  (1)  literal  represen- 
Olark,  iStudeni's  Handboak  of  Cwnpfrrftfive  i  tiition  and  combination  (letters  and  words  — 
Qrammar,  applied  to  the  Sttaskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  orthography),  (2)  inflectional  forms  (etymoh^). 
Latiny  Gothic,  Aiifjlo-Sfucon^  and  English  Lun-  (3)  sentential  structure  (syntax),  and  (4)  vocal 
gtiages  (London,  1862) ;  Ferrar,  Grammar  of\  utterance  (prosody).  These  j)eculiarities  it  is  the 
Sanskrit,  Greeks  and  Latin  (vol.i.,  Ix)nd.,  I860);  |  ottice  of  sjxjcitic  grammar  to  explain,  so  that  they 
Helfenstein,  a  Comparative  Gramiwtr  of  the  '  may  not  only  ba  grasped  by  the  understanding  but 
Teutonic  lAtngwtges  (London,  1870);  Bkamks.  I  worked  into  the  habitual  u«i  of  the  language,  in 
Comparative  Grammar  of  tiie  Modern  Art/an  \  speaking  and  writing.  English  grammar  has 
L'lnguages  of  India;  March,  A  Comparative  \  been  defined  as  ••the  iirt  of  speaking  and  writing 
Gramn^ar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  [^s  X .,  '  the  English  language  correctly;"  and  as  an  art, 
1871).  But  few  comparative  grammarahave  as  yet  |  doubtlcs?*.  this  states  coirectly  its  practical  ob- 
been  written  on  other  than  J  ndo- European  Ian- 1  ject,  for  it  oan  have  no  other.  This  was  the  view 
giiaijes.  The  more  importiint  of  them  are:  Bi.ekk.  |  taken  by  the  early  grammarians.  "The  principal 
A  Comparative  Gramm/ir  of  the  South  African  |  design  of  a  grammar  of  any  language."  says 
Languages  (voL  i.,  liondon.  1861)) ;    ('aldweix,    Bishop   Lowth.  *'is  to  teach  us  to  express  our- 


Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Lan 
guages  (London,  1861);  Pimentel,  Cuadro  de 
scriptivo  y  comparativo  de  las  lengtuis  indige 


selves  with  propriety  in  that  language ;  and  to 
enable  us  to  juclge  of  every  phrase  and  form  of 
construction,  whether  it  be  nght  or  not."   Those 


oias  de  Mexico — Descriptive  and  comparative  !  who  teach  grammar,  as  well  as  those  who  com- 
table  of  the  native  kinguages  of  Mexico  (Mexico.  |  pile  gi*ammatical  text-books,  should  constantly 
1874)  /  and  Epstein,  Cuadro  sinoptico  de  las  !  Keep  this  practical  aim  in  view,  eliminating  from 
lenguas  iyidlgenas  de  Mexico  (Mexico,  1874).  j  their  systems  of  instruction  every  thing  that 
The  most  imj)ortant  work  on  the  philosophy  -  does  not  directly  bear  upon  it.  *•  To  explain," 
of  language  is  still  the  classic  work  by  says  Mulligan  (Grammatical  Structure  of  the 
Wilhelm  von  Humlwldt,  Ueber  die  Verschie-  \  English  J^inguage,  N.Y.,  18.52),  "the  laws  of 
denheit  des  menschlichen  Sprachbaues  (1836),  ;  artificial  language  is  the  jmrticular  province  of 
"which  originally  api)eared  as  an  introduction  i  him  who  proix)ses  to  teach  the  science  of  grain- 
to  his  work  on  the  Kavi  language.  Among]  mar;  to  guide  to  the  proper  zAse  of  the  .signs  of 
other  important  works  for  the  study  of  gen-  <  artificial  language,  and  to  the  correct  inteipreta- 
eral  grammar,  are :  Heyse,  Sgstejn  der  Sprach-  j  tion  of  the  thoughts  of  others  embodied  in  km- 
fcissvnsch'ft  (Berlin,  18r)6),  and  Steixthal.  guage,  so  far  as  this  can  Ix^  effected  by  reference 
Character istik  d*r  hauptmchlichsten  Typen  dt'S  to  the  A///',s  and  usaffcs  of  language,  is  the  prov- 
Sprachbaues  (2d  edit.,  1860)  ;  also,  for  an  excel-  •  ince  of  him  who  projxises  to  teach  grammar  as 
lent  and  familiar  exposition  of  linguistic  science  '  an  art."  Processes  of  analysis  and  rules  of  syntax 
and  history.  Max  M  teller,  lA'rtures  on  ///^? '  are  entin'ly  useless,  exce])t  so  far  as  they  contrib- 
S'ienceof  Language  (2  vols.,  London,  1861 — 4);  ute  to  this  end.  Viewed  from  this  stand-point, 
and  Whitney,  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan-  very  much  of  the  machinery  of  English  grammar, 
guage  (New  York  1876). — The  study  of  gram- 1  so  called,  as  taught  in  schools,  is  of  no  practical 


mar  now  constitutes,  in  every  civilized  country, 
an  essential  j)art  of  the  learning  of  languages, 
both  the  vernacular  and  foreign.  Opinions, 
however,  still  widely  differ  as    to    the    place 


value  to  the  pupil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to 
waste  his  time  and  intellectual  energies.  'Iliis 
has  arisen  from  the  application  of  a  traditional 
nomenclature    and    system    of    definitions  and 


whic^h  gramnjar  should  occupy  in  the  study  of  j  rules  to  the  English  language,  which  belonged  to 
language,  the  method  by  which  it  should  be  the  Jjitin.  "  The  manuals,  by  which  grammar 
taught,  the  point  of  time  at  which  it  .should  l)e  was  first  taught  in  English."  says  G(.x)la  Bro^Ti, 
begun,  and  the  amount  of  time  which  shoultl  ;  were  not  proj>erly  English  grammars.   They  were 
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translations  of  the  Tjatin  accidence ;  and  were 
designed  to  aid  British  youth  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  I^tin  language,  ratner  than 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  their  own.  The  two  lan- 
guages were  often  combined  in  one  book,  for  the 
pur{)oae  of  teaching  sometimes  both  together, 
and  sometimes  one  through  the  medium  of  the 
other."  Richard  Grant  White,  in  W(jr(ls  and  itieir 
Uaes  (N.  Y.,  1870),  also  says,  in  this  connection, 
**It  was  not  until  English  had  cast  itself  firmly 
and  sharply  into  its  present  simple  mould  that 
scholars  undertook  to  furnish  it  with  a  grammar, 
the  nomenclatimj  and  the  rules  of  which  they 
took  from  a  language  —  the  I^tin  —  with  which 
it  had  no  formal  ukeness,  and  by  the  laws  of 
which  it  could  not  be  bound,  except  so  far  as 
they  were  the  universal  law^s  of  thoueht."  This 
circumstance,  it  has  been  frequently  assertcfl, 
has  led  to  a  complexity  in  English  grammar 
which  is  not  found  in  the  language  itself ;  and 
hence  also  it  has  been  claimed  tliat  the  practical 
results  of  teaching  Knglish  grammar  can  be 
reached  by  a  much  shorter  and  mon^  effective 
process.  Without  <loubt,  according  to  the  modes 
of  instniction  long  prevalent,  t(K)  much  time  hiis 
been  given  to  impressing  U]X)n  the  memory  mere 
theory.  —  technical  definitions  and  rules,  without 
a  corTe8jx)n(ling  amount  of  practice  in  the  actual 
use  of  langua;jre.  This  also  hiis  been  traditional, 
emanating  from  the  practice  of  teaching  I^tin. 
'I'he  more  recent  methods  adoptt^l  by  practical 
teacliers,  as  well  as  embodied  in  text-l)ook«,  have 
introducied  considenible  Reform  in  this  re8i)ect. 
(Stv  KxoijsH.TiiK  Stidy  of.) 

The  first  attempt  at  an  English  grammar  was 
Paul's  Accidence,  an  English  introduction  to 
Ijly's  I^tin  grammar,  written  by  Dr.  John  (^olet, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  for  the  use  of  the  school 
founded  by  him,  and  dedicated  to  William  Lily 
(q.  v.),  the  first  high  master  of  that  school  (1510). 
Lily's  grammar  was  the  exclusive  grammatical 
standard  in  England  for  more  than  300  years,  hav- 
ing rtx^eived  the  sanction  of  royal  authority ;  but 
the  first  book  exclusively  treating  of  English 
grammar  was  that  of  William  Bullokar  (A  Bref 
(irauimnr  for  Entjlish,  lx)ndon,  l.^HC).  This 
was  followcil  by  John  Stockwocxi's  EnffJish  Ac- 
videnre  (4to.  Ijondon,  1590).  During  the  next 
centuiy,  several  works  of  the  kind  appeared, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned.  Hen  tfonson's 
Enffliah  Gramnvirfnr  Ike  hcnejit  of  all  atranf/trm, 
out  (f  his  observation  of  the  English  Lfjnguaf/i\ 
?tnir  spoken  and  in  use  (lx)ndon.  1034); 
(^harles  I^utler's  English  Grammar  (4to,  Ox- 
fonl,  16.33),  which  we  find  quoted  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  Introduction  to  nis  Dictionary ;  and 
the  Rev.  Alex,  (i ill's  Eno:lish  grammar  written 
in  I^atin  {Lor/onomia  Antjlica  GrammftticaUs. 
Tx)ndon,  1G19 — 21);  aL«o  an  English  grammar 
written  in  I^tin  for  the  use  of  foreigner,  by  Rev. 
John  Wallis,  D.  D.  (I/)ndon,  l().'>3).from  which, 
it  is  said.  Johnatm  and  l/)\i'th  borrowed  most  of 
their  rules.  'Hie  Treatiso  of  ?2nfjlish  Partirhs 
(1(>H4).  by  William  Walker,  the  preceptor  of  Sir 
isam;  Xewton,  was  a  work  of  great  learning  and 
merit.    This  Wiuj  also  written  in  I^tin.     B^des 


these,  there  were  several  others  of  lesser  note. 
During  the  18th  century,  many  grammars  ap- 
peared previous  to  the  more  noted  ones  of  Lowth 
and  Murray.  The  latter  enumerates,  as  the 
authors  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  in  the 
compilation  of  liis  work,  Harris,  Johnson,  Lowth, 
Pricey,  Beattie,  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  (.'oote. 
Many  of  these  writers  appreciated  the  grammat- 
ical simplicity  of  the  English  language,  and  to 
some  extent  adapted  their  grammars  to  it.  Bish- 
op Ix)wth  remarked  in  nis  preface,  *'  the  con- 
struction of  this  language  is  so  easy  and  obvious, 
that  our  grammarians  liave  thought  it  hardly 
worth  whfle  to  give  us  any  thing  Tike  a  regular 
and  systematic  syntax.  The  English  grammar, 
which  hath  been  late  presenter!  to  the  public,  and 
by  the  jK^rson  [Dr.  <lolm.son]  best  qualified  to 
have  given  us  a  iH?rfect  one.  comprises  the  whole 
syntax  in  ten  lines, —  for  this  reason:  *  because 
our  language  has  so  little  inflection,  that  its  con- 
struction neither  rt^juires  nor  wlmits  many  rules.* " 
Brightland's  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue, 
with  the  Arts  of  Logick,  Rhetnrick,  Poetry,  etc. 
(liondon,  1711),  was  a  valuable  and  celebrated 
work,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  literary  men  of  (^ueen  Anne's 
reigii.  It  was  not,  however,  extensively  adopted. 
Bishop  Tjowth's  Short  Intro* Indian  to  English 
Grammar  wfis  publishwl  in  1 758.  *'  It  was  cal- 
culatcfl."  he  stat<^«  in  his  jireface,  "  for  the  use  of 
the  learner,  even  of  the  lowest  claKs";  and  for 
fuller  infonnation  he  refers  to  the  llnines  [A 
Ph  ilosoph  ical  In  q u ivy  con cern  in  q  Lang uage  an  d 
Unirersal  Grammar,  1751)  of  James  Harris, 
which  he  styles  *'  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
example  of  analysis,  that  lias  been  exliibited  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle."  ITie  learned  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  (London, 
176*2)  was  designed  only  as  a  brief  intnxluction 
to  the  subject;  indeed,  he  considered  that  the 
forms  and  usages  of  the  language  were  not 
sufficiently  settled  and  uniform  to  admit  of  a 
complete  grammar  of  the  language.  Lindley 
Murray  published  liis  first  Grammar  in  1795 
[English  Gramnnrr,  York),  Boon  followed  by 
various  other  auxiliary  works,  all  of  which,  al- 
most immediately,  seeurefl  an  introiluction  into 
sch(K>ls.  Of  the  Abridgmt*nt  (12nio,  1797),  very 
many  editions  have  IxHin  issued,  l)otli  in  England 
and  the  United  Staters.  The  annual  sale  of  the 
book  in  England  has  Innni  estimated  at  50,000 
copies.  The  most  valuable  jiai-t  of  the  materials 
of  which  this  work  is  comi)Osed,  was  taken  from 
Ix)wth,  as  well  as  its  general  plan.  Dr.  Checver 
(in  N.  Amc7\  Rev.,  xxxi.,  377)  calls  it  "an  en- 
larged copy  of  Ijowth,"  and  says  of  the  latter, 
"Although  Ix)wth'8  treatise  was  written  so  early 
as  the  year  1758,  yet  we  doubt  whether  there  is 
at  the  pnnsent  day  a  single  work  of  equal  excel- 
lence in  the  same  compass."  Murray  also  copied 
extensively  from  Priestley ;  "with  several  of  the 
best  English  (Jranmiars  published  prt'viously  to 
hi.sown."  says  (i(H>ld  Brown,  '*he  apjx^ars  to  have 
bt»en  totally  unacquiiinted.*'  This  lalwrious  writer 
who.  in  his  Grammar  of  Enfjlish  Grammars 
(New  York,  1851),  so  mercilessly  reviews  and 
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criticises  the  works  of  his  predecessors  an<l  con- 
teniix)raries  in  grammatical  authorship,  exposes 
and  condemns  with  unmeasured  severity  the 
plagiarism  and  defects  of  Murray's  granmiar. 
•'There  is  no  jmrt  of  tiie  volume,"  he  says,  ''more 
accurate  than  tliat  wliich  he  literally  copied 
from  Tjowth.  To  the  Sh(/fi  luirodHdion  alone, 
he  was  indebted  for  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  paragraphs;  and  even  hi  tht«e  there  are 
many  things  obviously  erroneous.  Many  of  the 
best  practical  notes  were  taken  from  Priestley, 
etc."  [Gram,  of  Eng.  Gram.,  ch.  in.)  And,  in 
the  same  critical  invec^tive,  he  pronounces  the 
following  wholesale  condemnation  :  "  It  might 
easily  be  shown  that  almost  every  rule  laid  down 
in  the  book  for  the  olwervance  of  the  learner, 
was  repeatedly  violated  by  the  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter. Nor  is  there  among  all  who  have  since 
abridged  or  modified  the  work  an  abler  gramma- 
rian than  he  who  compiled  it."  But  whatever 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Murray's  grammar,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  source  of  its  materials,  it 
doubtless  owed  its  extraordinary  success  as  a 
school  book  to  its  practical  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  school  instruction,  and  to  the  demand 
which  previous  publications  had  creati^l  for  such 
a  work.  Since  its  publicAtiou,  the  number  of 
English  grammars  published  is  "legion."  among 
which  those  of  Goold  Brown  may,  without  doubt, 
claim  precedence  for  iKjpularity  and  extensive- 
ness  of  sale  in  the  I7nited  States.  This  author 
laid  down  a  canon  in  reganl  to  grammatical 
authorship  which,  while  it  is  ixTha^Js  alleging  too 
much  to  say  that  he  has  strictly  olx*y«l  it,  it  is  to 
be  wished,  might  receive  a  more  general  atten- 
tion :  "  He  who  makes  a  new  gi-ammar  does 
nothing  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  unless 
his  performance  excel  all  earlier  ones  (lesigne<l 
for  tlie  same  puqKJse  ;  and  nothing  for  his  own 
honor,  unless  such  excellence  result  from  the 
exercise  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  taste."  The 
earliest  of  Brown's  grammars  was  Tlte  InMute^ 
of  English  Gyyunmar  (New  York,  1823,  revised 
ed.,  1854),  which  was  followed,  the  same  year, 
by  The  h  irst  Lines  of  Etiglish  Grmnmdr,  an 
abridgment  of  the  former.  These  books  have 
had  an  immense  circulation,  and  are  still  (187(») 
very  extensively  used  in  all  pjirts  of  the  I.  nited 
States.  The  (rranwuir  of  hnglish  Grammars, 
the  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  yet 
published,  was  completed  in  18.51.  Many  other 
text-books  upon  English  gnimnuir,  of  great  merit, 
have  lKH3n  published  both  in  England  and  this 
country,  for  the  titles  of  which,  see  Excilisii,  tuk 
Study  of*. 

The  methods  of  instruction  emlwdied  in  Mur- 
ray's and  Brown's  granjmars,  and  in  those  of 
most  of  their  com^x'titors  for  public  favor,  con- 
sisted mainly  in  committing  to  memory  defini- 
tions anfl  rules,  in  applying  tlun?e,  for  the  puq)ose 
of  practice,  to  various  styles  of  composition  l)y 
pnrsinih  and  in  the  correction  of  fahe  ajptULr. 
Most  of  the  later  granmiars  varj'  or  pR^ctnle  these 
exercises  with  the  ttftf/li/sia  of  sentencfs,  aflfonl- 
ing  practice  in  the  principles  of  general  grammar, 
as  preliminary  to  special  rules.     (See  Analysis, 


Grammatical.)  Still  more  recently,  a  different 
class  of  elementary  grammatical  text-books  have 
apiHjared,  luider  the  name  of  Language  Lessons, 
the  si)ecial  design  of  which  appears  to  be,  to  sup- 

Ely  considerable  practice  in  the  ac^tual  use  of 
inguage,  as  a  substitute,  to  some  extent,  for  anal- 
ysis and  parsing.  Proliably.  there  is  no  subject 
that  has  been  taught  with  so  great  a  disregard  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  as  English 
grammar  ;  and  there  is  certainly  none  that  has 
so  imperfectly  attained  its  practical  aim  —  cor- 
rectness in  the  use  of  language.  This  has  arisen 
from  two  errors  of  pnxiedure  :  (1)  an  attempt 
to  teach  definitions  without  developing  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  the  ideas  underlying  them, 
and  rules  previous  to  an  illustration  of  their  ne- 
cessity ;  and  (2)  confining  the  instruction  to 
merely  theoretical  and  cntical  work,  without 
sufficient  j)rai*tice  in  the  application  of  principles 
and  rules  to  the  actual  use  of  language,  'i  he  intro- 
duction of  analysis  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
reform  the  first  of  these  errors ;  and  the  language- 
lesson  system,  a  reaction  against  the  second. 
Grammar  being,  distinctively,  the  acience  of  thn 
sentence,  tlie  pnjiminary  step  in  all  grammatical 
instruction  njust  be,  to  give  to  the  pupil  a  clear 
and  correct  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  sent»na'. 
by  presenting  for  his  examination  and  analyrls 
examples  of  sentences  of  a  simple  structure,  by 
analyzing  wliich  he  will  easily  be  made  to  see 
what  princi])al  ptirts  must  enter  into  their  com- 
position, and  how  other  parts  are  usetl  as  ad- 
juncts. (See  Analysis,  Grammatical.)  'ihe 
outline  of  a  complete  scheme  of  teai'hing  gram- 
mar in  all  its  stages  is  presented  in  the  following 
points :  (1)  rrinciples,  definitions,  and  rules 
sliould  be  progressively  taught  by  reciuiring  tlie 
pupil  to  analyze,  and  also  to  construct,  classified 
sentences  commencing  with  those  of  the  simplest 
construction,  and  juissing  gradually  to  such  as 
art*  of  the  most  complex  structun^ ;  (2)  No  defi- 
nition or  ride  should  Ix*  comniitte<l  to  memory 
and  fonnally  recited  until  the  pupil,  by  sufficient 
practice,  luis  obtained  a  clear  conception  of  the 
office  of  the  wonl  defined,  and  the  nature  of  the 
usage  which  the  ride  is  intended  to  guide.  For 
example,  it  is  alisurd  to  try  to  teach  a  child  the 
meaning  of  a  participle  or  a  relative  pronoun  at 
an  elementary  stage  of  the  instruction.  Ixvauf* 
the  striK'tun*  in  which  alone  they  can  occur  are 
too  complex  to  be  understood  at  that  stage.  And 
it  is  equally  al)surd  to  recpiire  a  child  to  conmiit 
to  memory  the  rule,  *•  A  verb  must  agree  with  its 
subject  or  nominative  in  ^K*r8on  and  number." 
until  by  the  com]>arison  of  a  number  of  st^ntences 
illustrating  this  usage,  he  is  made  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  agrcetnent  in  grammar,  and 
how  exi)n"Hsion8  may  be  incorrect  by  a  failure  to 
ol>serve  this  rule.  Acconiing  to  this  method,  the 
l)upil  is  first  made  acquainted  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  stthject  and  predicate,  as  being  the  essen- 
tial i>arts  of  everj-^  sentence.  ThLs  forms  the  basis 
for  teaching  him  the  two  parts  of  speech, — the 
verb  and  the  noun.  From  tnis  point,  the  sentemxj 
may  Ix*  complicated  by  the  successive  insertion 
of  modifying  woriis.  phrases,  or  clauses,  so  as  to 
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illustrate  not  only  the  nature  and  uisc  of  each    hence,  that  tlie  principles  of  agreement  and  gov- 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  but  every  peculiar  struct- 1  emmetU  have  scarcely  any  application.  The  mul- 
ure.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  I  tiplying  of  niles  that  regulate  nothing  is  idle, 
example  of  a  sentence  thus  expanded :   (1)  Boys  i  Thus,  of  what  use  is  it  to  cause  a  child  to  repeat, 
lem^n.     (2)   Tlie  bovs  learn.     (3)  The  studious  \  in  parsing,  twenty  times  {x^rhaps  in  a  single  Ics- 
boys  learn.     (4)  Tne  studious  boys  learn  rap-  j  son,  the  so-called  syntactical  rule,  "  Adjectives 
ully,    (5)  ITie  studious  boys  learn  their  lessons,  I  relate  to  nouns  and  pronouns,"  when  he  has  al- 
(6)  The  studious  boys  learn   their  lessons  in  '  ready  learned  as  a  aefinition  that  •'  Adjectives 
school.     (7)  The  boys  and  girls  learn.     (8)  The  '•  are  words  addeii  to  nouns  and  pronouns  V    The 
boys  learn,  but  the  girls  do  not  learn.     (9)  The    editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Brown's  Institutes  of 
boys  who  study  will    learn.     Of    course,  each    English  Grammar  remarks,  in  an  Obsercatimt 
sentence  here  given  is  only  a  specimen  of  what    on    the  treatment  of  Syntax  in    that    w^ork, 
may  be  used  at  each  step ;    and  when  these  ;  '*  Nearly  one  half  of    the  twenty-six  rules  of 
several  steps  have  been  taken,  the  pupil  will    syntax  laid  down  in  this  work  are  rather  a  rep- 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  i  etition  of  the  definitions  comprehended  in  ety- 
the  different  parts  of  speech.    Thus,  in  (1),  he  I  mology  than  separate  rules  necessary  to  guide  us 
learns  the  noun  and  the  verb ;  in  (2),  the  article    in  the  construction  of  sentences";  and  the  same 
is  added;  in  (3),  the  adjective;  in  (4),  the  ad-    may  probably  be  said  of  most  granmiars.     All 
verb;  in  (5),  the  pronoun ;  in  ((>),  the  preposi-    such  needless  machinery  should  be  eliminated, 
tion;  in  (7),  the  conjunction,  as  a  connective  of  :  The  application  of  the  terms  case,  gender,  per- 
words;  in  (8),  the  conjunction,  as  a  connective    son,  and  all  other  designations  of  inflectional 
of  sentences ;  in  (9),  the  relative  pronoun.  After  I  variations  of  worrls,  should  be  kept  within  the 
much  preliminary  oral  instruction  of  this  kind,  '  narrow  limits  i)reficrilxjd  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
the  pupil  "may  be  nnjuired  to  learn  simple  defi-  i  language.     In  most  systems  of  granimar,  how- 
nitions.     Underlying  the  whole  process,  it  will  '  ever,  we  find  these  terms  used  in  sf)  ambiguous 
be  perceived,  is  the  anaiytits  of   the  sentence,    a  way  as  almost  hopelessly  to  obscure  the  sub- 
pttrsing  coming  in  at  a  later  stage,  as  the  ajipli-    ject  and  perjilex  the  learner.     Sometimes,  for 
cation  to  particular  sentences,  according  to  a    example,  ca.<ie  is  used  to  indicate  a  form  or  in- 
given />rar/^,  of  the  definitions  and  rules  learned.  ■  flection,    at    others,  a  mere    relation   without 
'I'his  is  the  method  recommended  by  prominent  i  change  of  form  ;  while  the  fact  to  be  taught  is, 
educators  of  the  j)n»sent  day.     "  The  analysis  of  '■  tliat  where  there  is  no  inflection  there  is  no  case, 
a  sentence."  says  Wickersham.  "  consists  in  find-    The  rule  that  "a  noun  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
iiig  its  elements,  or  in  nnlucing  it  to  the  parts  of    verb  must  be  in  the  nominative  case  "  is.  in  En- 
speech,  of  which  it  is  com|x>.sed.     Pai-sing  con-  |  glish,  usek"ss  and  absunl.    The  senseless  machin- 
sists  in  finding  out  these  parts  of  six^ech  and  de-  '  ery  of»Knglish  grammar,  as  it  has  been  generally 
UToiining  their  properties  and  relations.     Both    taught,  has  brought  the  whole  subject  under  rep- 
Should  be  combined,  as  is  the  case  in  similar  '  robation.  as  lieing  useless  in  an  elementary  school 
operations  in  other  sciences.     'I'he  lx>tanist  ana-  I  currit^ulum,  and  as  superseded  in  that  of  the 
lyzes  a  plant,  and  then  names  and  describes  its    high  school  and  college,  by  the  study  of  Ijitin  ; 
several  parts.    I'he' anatomist  dissects  a  subject,    while  there  is  no  doubt  that  college  graduates,  in 
and  then  characterizes  the  organs  thus  brought    the  ITnited  States,  an^  generally  in  nothing  so 
to  his  notice.     (Jrammar  can  be  studied  success-    deficient  as  in  a  practical  and  critical  knowledge 
fully  in  no  other  way.     Parsing,  without  a  pre-    of  their  own  language.     While  it  is  very  true 
ceiling  analysis,  can  learl  but  to  a  very  imperfect    that  the  use  of  every  language  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge  of  the  organic  structure  of  sentences."    habit  rather  than  of  rule ;    every   writer  and 


To  the  value  of  the  analytical  method.  Prof. 
Whitney  thus  bears  witness :  "  (Jive  me  a  man 
who  can.  with  full  intelligence,  take  to  pieces  an 
English  sentena\  brief  and  not  too  complicated 


sj)eaker  knows,  that  there  are  myriads  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  ear  and  the  memory,  how- 
ever trained  by  habit,  will  not  serve  as  a  guide, 
and   that  a  knowledge  of  the   principles  and 


parse    says 

them  in  the  routine  style  in  which  they  are  often  more  commanding  knowledge  of  it  than  Ihabit 
parsed."  Parsing  should  not  be  maile  a  routine  ;  alone  can  give  must  be  deemed  a  necessity  of 
when  it  becomes  such,  it  is  worse  than  useleiss.  '  education,  and  particularly  of  all  education 
Tlie  constant  application  of  complicated  defini- 1  which  pretends  to  cultivate  the  mind." — See 
tions  and  rules  (ierived  from  a  language  of  in-  (^rKRiK,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Common- 
flections,  to  Knglish  wort  Is  and  sentences  having  School  Education  (Edin.  and  Lond.);  Weu^. 
scarcely  an  inflec^tion.  Ls  to  the  pupil  a  senseless  The  Graded  School  (N.  Y.,  1862);  Wicker- 
process,  and  must  only  tend  to  (lull,  in.steatl  of  sham.  Methods  of  Instruetion  fPmla.,  1865)  ; 
cultivating  and  sharpening,  his  intellectual  fac-  Kiddle  &c..  How  to  Teach  (N.  Y.,  1874); 
ulties.  It  makes  him.  as  hcis  been  said,  a  "  pars-  Brown,  Grammar  of  English  Grammars 
ing  machine."  The  detinitious  and  rules  of  En-  (\.  Y.,  1851);  White,  Words  and  Their  Uses 
glish  grammar  should  lie  simplified,  recognizing  (N.Y.,  1870);  Marcel,  The  Study  (^  Languages 
the  fact  that  English  is  not  an  inflectional  Ian- ;  (X.  Y.,  1876).  (See  also  Engush,  The  Study 
guage,  except  in  a  very  few  particulars ;   and  I  or 
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GBAiynWATl  SCHOOLS,  so  called,  not  be- 
cause they  gave  instruction  in  English  grammar, 
but  from  the  fact  of  their  making  the  teaching 
of  Latin  and  (ireek  —  imrticularly,  and  some- 
times exclusively,  the  fonuer — their  e8j)eeial  aim, 
existed  in  England  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
liiscliarced  the  same  function  as  the  old  cathe- 
dral schools  (q.  v.),  or  the  cloister  schools  of  the 
monasteries,  and  were  established  and  supported 
eiMier  by  the  endowments  of  IxMievolent  individ- 
uals, or  by  governmental  appropriiitions.  In  Eng- 
land, the  en  lowed  grammar  schools  are  very 
numerous  and  many  of  quite  ancient  foimdat ion. 
Quite  a  number  of  lloyal  (inimmar  Schools  were 
establislied  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI II., 
Edward  VI.,  and  EHzabeth.  from  funds  obtained 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  religious  houses  of  the 
(Catholics,  broken  up  at  that  time.  To  a  certain 
extent,  they  were  frc'c  schools.  "A  few  of  the 
iKX)r,"  says  Barnard,  "  who  were  unable  to  pay 
for  their  education  were  to  l)e  selected  —  some 
acconling  to  the  jmrish  in  which  they  were  bom 
or  lived,  some  on  account  of  the  name  they  bore, 
—  and  to  receive  instruction  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  be  sup- 
ported through  the  university.  These  Public 
(Grammar  Schools  were  thus  the  nurseries  of 
the  scholars  of  England,  in  them  the  ix>or  and 
the  rich,  to  some  extent,  enjoyed  equal  advantages 
of  learning,  and,  through  them,  tne  way  to  the 
hiffhest  honors  in  the  state,  and  the  largest  use- 
fulness in  the  church  was  ojHjned  to  the  humblest 
in  the  land."  Endowed  grammar  schools  whose 
foundation  dates  back  to  quite  early  times  exist 
in  almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  England. 
Th3y  are  generally  both  day  and  boarding 
achjols  Of  these  the  (grammar  School  of  King 
Edwanl  VI.,  at  Bromsgrove,  is  an  example,  of 
which  the  tercentenary  commemoration  of  the 
fou:idation  was  celebrated  March  tU.,  1853. 
(See  Procepdhif/Sy  8vo,  Bromsgrove,  1853.)  As 
a  curious  old  book  on  this  subject  see  Brinsley's 
Ludiis  LiternriuSy  or  (he  Grammar  Schoole 
(London,  1612).  llie  course  of  instruction  is 
about  the  same  as  in  the  Public  Schools,  such  a£i 
Eton,  Harrow,  etc.,  Latin  and  (ireek  being  quite 
prominent;  and,  in  both  classes  of  schools, 
pupils  are  prepared  for  admissicm  into  the  uni- 
versities. These  grammar  schools  are.  therefore, 
the  same  as  what  have  been  called  classictd 
schools,  belonging  to  the  class  of  middle  schnals, 
and  representing  secondan/  instrudion.  They 
oorn.\spond  to  the  (jifmmmn  of  (Jermany  and 
the  bfcees  of  France ;  in  the  hitter,  however, 
there  is  a  course  of  instruction  in  modem  lan- 
guages, running  iiarallel  with  the  ancient  course, 
for  all  pupils  Ix^yond  a  certain  agt\  I^)ng  before 
the  Returmation,  there  were  grammar  scliools  in 
all  the  ])rin(ji|Md  towns  of  Scotland,  in  which 
the  lAtin  languages  was  taught.  In  the  lectum 
scltftnls  children  were  also  taujjht  to  reail  the 
vernacular  languagii.  In  (Ihisgow,  a  grammar 
school  was  in  ojK'ration  in  the  ir)th  centur}' ;  and 
the  Edinburgh  High  School,  in  the  early  i)art  of 
the  l(»th  (vntnry.  An  act  of  Jamc^s  IV. —  the 
earliest    Scottish   legislation  on   the  subject  of 


education  (1494) — refers  to  the  grammar  school, 

C8i)ecially  : 

"Iteui.  It  in  Rtatiito  and  ordained  through  all  the 
Realtiie  that  all  Barronnes  and  Freeholders  that  are  of 
substance  put  their  eldest  Honnea  and  aires  to  the 
hchules  fr.i  they  be  sex  or  nine  yeircs  of  age,  and  till 
they  remain  at  the  (!ranimar  Schulea  qiihill  thej  be 
coinpetentlic  founded  and  have  perfect  Ijitine*\ 

Grammar  schools,  in  the  United  States,  were 
originally  of  the  same  character  njs  in  England 
and  Scotland.  ''Wyfree  acJfaol  and  /ree  grmn- 
mar  school^'  says  Barnard,  ''in  the  early  reconis 
both  of  towns  and  of  the  (General  (^ourt  of  Con- 
necticut and  >f assachusetts,  was  not  intended  the 
common  or  public  school,  as  afterwards  devel- 
oixhI,  particularly  in  Masfeachusetts,  supported  by 
tax  and  free  of  all  charge  to  all  scholars  rich  and 
|KX)r  ;  neitlier  was  it  a  diarity  school,  exclusively 
for  the  poor.  The  term  was  applied  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  early  acts  of  Virginia  and  other  states, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  England, 
at  the  same  and  much  earlier  dates,  to  characterize 
a  grammar  school  unrestricted  as  to  a  class  of 
children  or  scholars  specified  in  the  instrument 
by  wliich  it  was  founded,  and  so  supported  as 
not  to  de{)end  on  the  fluctuating  attendance  and 
tuition  of  scholars  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
master.  In  every  instance  in  which  we  have 
traced  their  history,  the  /ree  sdwoLs  of  New 
England  were  endowed  by  srants  of  land,  by 
gifte  and  bequests  of  individuals,  or  by  'allow- 
ance out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town',  were 
designed  especially  for  instruction  in  Ijitin  and 
(Jreek,  and  were  supported  in  part  by  payments 
of  tuition  or  rates  by  j)arents.  These  schools 
were  the  wellnsprings  of  classical  education  in 
this  country,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  the 
incorporated  academies,  which  do  not  appear 
under  that  name  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.'*  Tlie  gradual  develoj)ment  of  the  com- 
mon-school system  in  the  United  States,  joined 
with  the  jmrtial  decline  of  I.atin  and  iireek  as 
instrmncnts  of  education,  and  the  demand  for 
stuiUes  of  a  more  practical  character,  that  is, 
more  in  demand  as  a  preparation  for  the  oniinary 
duties  of  life,  have  led  to  a  different  application 
of  the  term  f/rammar  sclunds.  The  study  of 
English  gi-ammar  having  taken  the  place  of  Latin 
grammar  in  schoohj  of  an  elementary  grade,  such 
schools  came  to  l)e  designatcil  grammar  schools^ 
and  the  funner  grammar  or  Clascal  schools  re- 
ceived the  name  of  high  schools  or  aaideniies.  In 
most  of  the  public- school  systems  of  the  cities  of 
the  Union,  grammar  schools  are  schools  of  a  gnule 
between  the  primary  st^hools  in  which  the  first 
rudiments  of  instruction  are  imj)arte<l,  and  the 
I  high  schools.  Some  of  the  grammar  schools,  so 
I  called,  have  a  primary,  an  intemietiiate.  and  a 
'  grammar  department.  In  these  castas,  the  term 
j  qrmnmar  srhfHtfs  has  been  used  with  no  definite 
'  idea  of  its  pn)priety,  except  as  designating  a 
I  somewhat  higher  giiule  of  schools  tlum  those  in 
which  the  simplest  rudiments  of  an  Engli^ih  edu- 
cation are  affonli**! :  since  even  in  tlu^^  Englit^li 
grammar  is  taught  in  only  the  higher  grados  or 
classes. — See  Barnard,  Education  in  Eurojpe ; 
and  AmeiHcan  Biography/,  s.  v.  Ezekiel  (lieerer.- 
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Johann    Baptist,  a  Catholic  '  empire,  in  point  of  extent,  is  the  largest  in  the 
priest  and  educator,  bom  in  Eltmann.  Germany, '  world,  its  area  being  estimated  at  8,700,000  gq. 

in  1766;  died  in  1841.     He  aroused  consider-  m.  Its  a^g^'gate  [)opulation  exceeds  283,000,000. 

able  opposition,  especially  among  the  Catholic  This  work  contains  special  articles  on  England, 

clergy,  by  his  educational  theories.     He  insisted  Scotland,  IuELAND,also  on  each  of  the  provinces 

that  education  should  not  aim  at  general  culture,  of  British  North  America,  on  British  India,  and 

but  at  a  j)rei>aration  for  life.  ('la.ss  education  was  on  the  Austnilasian  Colonies  (qq.  v.). 

particularly  favored  in  his  doctrine.   HLs  general  GREECE,  a  country  of  south-eastern  Europe, 

theory  of  education  was  derived  from  ScheUiugs  having  an  area  of  19,353  8i\.  m..and,  according  to 

philos(.)phy.     The  essence  of  man  is  reas(m  :  and  the  census  of  1870,  l,4.')7,8y4  inhabitants,  nearly 

the  aim  of  reason   is  to  ivproduce  the  divine  all  of  whom  speak  the  (iivek  lan<ruage,  and  lu-e 

likeness.     A  knowledge  of  human  life,  in  its  re-  connected  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  numlwr 

lation  to  nature  and  <u>d,  is  necessary  to  every  of  those   who  speak   other  languages  is  only 

one  ;  and  no  iK>wer  should  deprive  any  one  of  it.  r)8,000,and  the  number  l)elonging  to  other  relig- 

The  aim  of   this  general  culture  should  be  to  ious  denominations,  only  12,600.    (jlreece,  an- 

produce    a    feeling  of    solidarity.     Everj'    one  ciently  calleil  Hellas,  is  the  earliest  of  all  the 

should  Ix)  made  to  feel  that  he  lives  not  for  or  European  countries,  tliat  ap^jear  upon  the  stage 

in  himself  alone.     Specific  education  must  be  of  the  world's  history ;   and  though  the  Greek 

individual,  since  it  aims  to  prepare  each  one  for  states  have,  for  many  centuries,  ceased  to  exist, 

his  future  position  in  life.    The  idea  of  genend  .  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Greek  nation 

culture  is  contradictory  to  nature,  and  is  dan-  have,  in  uninterrupted  continuation,  been  iiistru- 

gerous  withal.    It  is  apt  to  produce  restless,  dis-  ments  in  the  education  of  mankind.    The  limits 

satisfied  people,  rather  than  useful  members  of  :  of  ancient  Greece  were  not  well  defined,  as  the 

society.     With  Ciraser.  as  with  Caisar.  men  who  northern  boundary  line  considerably  varied  at 

think  too  much  were  considered  dangerous.  In  im-  different  periods.    Of  territories  now  subject  to 

parting  knowledge,  the  teacher  should  strive  to  j  Turkish  ride,  the  Sporades,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and 

developthestudent'sjx)wers.  All  teachers  of  what-  j  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  are  ^nerally  in- 

ever  subject,  should  consider  themselves  as  teachers  '  eluded  in  anqient  Greece,  and  are  mhabited  by 

of  religion,  for  no  knowledge  is  complete  imtil  Greeks  at  the  present  day.     Numerous  and 

its  object  is  seen  in  its  relation  to  God.    Graser's  i  flourishing  colonies  were  established  by  the  an- 

theory,  like  that  of  Fichte,  subordinates  the  in-  I  cient  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  in  many  countries, 

dividual  to  the  state  in  so  despotic  a  fashion  as  '  especially  in  Sicily,  southern  Italy,  and  Asia 

to  reduce  the  former  to  a  mere  tool.     It  was  Mmor,and.  for  a  long  time,  took  an  active  part  iu 

largely  a  reaction,  in  the  interest  of  government,  j  the  literary  and  educational  development  of  the 

from  the  individualism  which  was  at  that  time  ■  race.  •  In  146  B.  C,  Greece  became  a  Koman 

leavening  all  Europe.    It  was  due,  therefore,  less  province ;  and  for  more  than  four  centuries  the 

to  an  insight  into  human  nature  than  to  the  ■  Hellenic  nation  remained  subject  to  foreign  rule, 

political  exigencies  of  his  time.      His  polemic  |  The  division  of  the  Roman  Pimpire,  in  395,  cre- 

against  general  culture  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  ■  ated  the  Greek  Empire,  of  which  Constantinople 

His  class  education  fits  well  in  a  despotic  system  ,  was  the  capital,  and  which  embraced,  for  a  long 

of  government,  but  overlooks  the  fact  that  man  time,not  only  theGreek  territory  now  belonging  to 

is,  first  of  all,  calleil  to  be  a  fnan,  and  not  a  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  but  both  the  European 

tradesman  or  a  mechanic.  His  leading  idea,  though  ;  and  Asiatic  portions  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The 


by  no  means  originating  with  him,  was,  that  edu- 
cation is  properly  a  self-culture,  —  an  unfolding 
from  within.  His  philosophy  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  his  theory  of  religious  views.     As  a 


empire  was  destroyed,  in  1453,  by  the  Ottomans, 
or  Turks ;  and  the  (jl  reeks  continued  for  centuries 
without  national  sovereignty,  until,  in  1829,  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  ( Greece  restored 


follower  of  Schelling,  he  believed  in  an  im-  !  to  them  a  place  among  the  independent  nations 
manent  God,  and  was  imi>atient,  therefore,  of  '  of  the  eartn.  AVe  shall  treat,  in  tnis  article,  of  (1) 
catechetical  instruction  in  reli^on.  (iod  must  j  Ancient  (Greece,  (II)  the  Greek  Empire,  and 
be  found  every-where,   accordmg  to  him, —  iu  |  (ill)  Modem  Greece. 

man,  in  the  world,  and  not  alone  outside  of  them.  I.  Ancifftil  (h^eecp.  —  In  the  history  of  edu- 
Cate<.'hism  he  consirlered  as  having  a  tendency  cation,  the  ancient  Greeks  hold  a  more  pi-omi- 
to  irreligion  and  rationalism.  A  onesided  mys-  !  nent  position  than  any  other  j^eople of  antiquity, 
ticism  characterizes  his  theory,  which  gave  rise  to  They  attained  a  far  higher  degree  of  intellectual 
the  charges  of  heteroiloxy,  which  were  brought  '  development  than  existed  m  the  Asiatic  or 
against  him.  —  See  Schmidt,  Geschichte  tier  African  monarchies  which  preceded  them ;  or 
PwlaiftiTjik,  vol.  IV.  iu  the  lioman  republic,  the  Koman  empire,  and 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  the  rising  monarchies  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
the  United  Kingdom  of.  This  is  the  official  came  after  them.  It  needed  the  revival  of  clas- 
title  of  the  British  empire.  Great  Britain  sical  learning,  in  the  15th  century,  to  raise  the 
being  properly  the  name  of  the  island  which  intellectual  culture  of  Euroi)e  again  to  the  level 
comprises  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  In  of  ancient  Greece.  Since  then,  the  Greek  language 
current  language,  however,  the  name  Great  j  and  literature  have  had  a  promineutpart  in  the 
BriUiiii  alone  is  gimerally  used  to  designate  the  !  development  of  modem  civization.  The  progress 
whole  imperial  power.     At  present,  the  British  '  of  modem  literature,  especially  of  history,  mathe- 
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matics,  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  natural  science, 
and  geography,  is  lai^^ely  due  to  the  writings  of 
the  (xreek  scholars  who  were  the  tirst  notable 
teachers  of  these  subjects,  and  who,  during  the 
last  four  centuries,  have  been  studies]  by  so  large 
a  number  of  the  young  students  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  great  orators  of  ancient  (Treece  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  admired ;  and  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  English  laugua^  and  of  other  modern 
tongues  liave  not  only  denved  from  the  master- 
pieces of  the  (i  reeks,  inspiration  and  the  laws  of 
literary  composition  of  every  kind,  but  in  many 
cases,  modem  poets  have  borrowed  from  them 
even  the  subjects  of  their  poems. 

The  earliest  feature  of  education  in  ancient 
Greece,  as  we  infer  from  the  Homeric  poems 
and  other  writings  of  tliat  i)eriod,  was  the  im- 
planting of  a  strongly  filial  attac^hment  in  the 
minds  of  children,  and  the  ennobling  influence 
of  parental  discipline  and  example.  Reverence 
and  obedience  toward  i)arents,  respect  for  old 
age,  and  habits  of  modesty,  (rhastity,  and  silence 
iu  the  presence  of  elders  and  superiors  were  re- 
garded as  the  chief  ornaments  of  children.  The 
principle  was  generally  recognized,  tliat  he  who 
18  to  be  called  upon  to  command,  nmst  first  learn 
to  obey.  Plainly  and  artlessly,  sons  and  daughters 
were  brought  up  to  be  the  images  of  their  par- 
ents. The  son  found  in  his  father  his  motlel 
and  his  teacher,  who  instructed  him  in  the  use 
of  arms,  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  in  the  wor- 
ship and  fear  of  the  gods.  The  daughter  was 
expected  to  grow  up,  under  the  watchful  in- 
struction of  3ie  mother,  a  skillful,  prudent,  and 
virtuous  woman.  However  uncertain  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  heroic  age  may  be, 
we  know  that  the  itleal  of  a  hero  in  ancient 
Greece,  which  was  held  up  to  the  rising  youth 
to  bvi  copieil,  awakened  more  lofty  aspirations, 
and  exert(?d  an  educational  influence  far  sujk'- 
rior  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
early  history  of  the  oriental  monarcliies.  A  re- 
liance on  self-activity,  a  longing  for  fame,  an 
earnest  effort  to  sulyect  physical  nature  to  the 
rule  of  the  mind  ;  and  a  devotion  to  music  and 
gymnastics,  are  some  of  the  featuri»s  wliich  fore- 
shadowed the  eminent  position  which  Greece 
was  to  attain  in  the  annals  of  education.  In  the 
historic  age  of  the  (ireek  republics,  we  notice  a 
passionate  ambition,  on  the  ^wirt  of  the  noblest 
minds,  for  distinction  in  political  life,  in  art,  and 
in  science.  A  nobler  view  was  taken,  than  ever 
bc^fore,  of  the  functions  of  the  state ;  and  educa- 
tion was  recognized  as  the  most  imjx)rtant  su))- 
jwit  to  which  state  legislaticm  could  be  dirtN^tcKl. 
The  go(xl  of  the  state  was  an  object  constantly 
held  in  view,  and  the  individual  and  private 
interests  of  the  pupils  were  subjects  of  secondary 
consi<leratic)n.  No  other  country  ever  had  an 
educational  legisbition  like  that  which  is  ascribed 
to  Lycurgus  (q.  v.),  and  Solon  (q.  v.) ;  and  no- 
where do  we  ifind  such  attempts  to  develop  and 
test  new  e<lucational  idetts,  as  those  ma<le  by 
Socrates,  Pythagoras,  T'lato,  Aristotle,  Xeno- 
phon,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  and  a  host  of  others.  A 
characteristic  feature  of  the  educational  system 


of  the  Greeks,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
their  history  to  the  downfall  of  their  country,  is 
the  attem])t  at  a  harmonious  development  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  Gytn- 
7utstics  (q.  V.)  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
Greek  education,  and  was  taught  and  practiced 
in  the  gymnasia,  or  schools  for  bodily  exercise. 
All  tliat  })art  of  education  wliich  related  more 
esiiecially  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  was- 
called  by  some,  Plato  and  Plutarch  for  instance, 
mimic ;  while  others  separated  grammar  from 
music,  and  divided  education  into  three  parts : 
grammar,  music,  and  gymna-stics.  The  centers 
of  Greek  education  were  the  two  rival  capitals, 
Athens  and  Sjwirta.  Their  educational  systems, 
though  both  embracixl  gymnastics  and  music, 
differed  in  many  and  imiwrtant  respects.  8j>arta, 
the  representative  of  the  l)oric  trilH?s.  laid  greater 
stress  on  the  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  state  and  pivferred  physical  to  intellectual 
culture  :  while  Athens,  the  representative  of  the 
more  highly  (civilized  lonians,  was  the  birthplace 
of  those  grand  theories  which,  in  the  history  of 
education,  are  set  down  as  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  ancient  Greece.  (See  Athens,  and 
Sparta.)  Though  we  know  but  little  of  the 
sch(x>ls  and  wlucational  systems  of  other  Grecian 
cities,  there  win  1k»  no  doubt  that  all  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  colonics,  took  a  greater  or  less  i)art  in 
the  tnlucational  ideas  which  were  developed  and 
carried  out  in  Athens  and  Sparta.  One  of  the 
greatest,  of  all  (ircek  teachers,  Pythagi>ra8,  was 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Samos,  and  established 
the  famous  school,  which  has  immortalized  him 
in  the  history  of  education,  in  C'roton,  one  of  the 
(ireek  colonies  in  southern  Italy.  (See  Pythag- 
oras.) With  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the 
rule  of  Maci^lonia,  its  achievements  in  the  work 
of  education  In'gan  to  decline.  Of  considerable 
influence,  in  the  later  history  of  Greece  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  Koinan  empire,  were,  however, 
the  principles  of  the  Ei)icureans  and  the  Stoics. 
The  founder  of  the  former  was  Epicurus,  who 
died  at  Athens,  in  270, B.  C\, after  having  taught 
there  with  givat  success  for  Hf)  years.  He  it'ganled 
a  happy  life,  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind,  and 
an  undistiir}H'<l  enjo}niient  of  pleasure,  as  the 
highest  attainable  gixnl.  Intellectual  pleasures 
were  valued  by  him  more  highly  than  sensual 
ones,  and  frieinlship,  tranquilhty,  itatience  in 
suffering  luvivoidable  jiain,  and  a  temiierate  and 
natural  motle  of  life,  were  called  by  hmi  the  car- 
dinal virtues.  Epicurus  and  his  first  followers 
were  entirely  frtH>  from  the  licentiousness  which, 
during  the  times  of  the  Koinan  emperore,  was 
considered  the  chief  characteristic  of  that  school. 
The  Stoics  were  founded  by  Zeno,  who  died 
at  Athens,  in  2(»(),  B.  C,  after  teaching  there  for 
50  years  with  as  great  success  as  his  contempo- 
rary, Epicunis.  'Hie  name  Stoics  was  given  to 
his  s(;hool  becaiuse  he  used  to  assemble  his  pupils 
in  a  0TO(7,  or  jxjrch.  Zeno  regarded  virtue  as  the 
highest  go(Kl,  and  he  definwl  it  as  the  firm  ad- 
hesion to  established  principles  of  rectitude. 
Vice  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  evil.  He, 
therefore,  laid  greater  stress  tlian  Epicurus  upon 
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the  control  of  paasionB  and  emotions,  upon  the 
sabordination  of  the  body  to  the  mind,  upon  re- 
irainim^  from  sensual  pleasures,  and  upon  eyery 
kind  of  abstinence  and  self-denial.  Even  life 
itself  should  be  relinquished,  if  it  hindered  the 
exercise  of  conscience.  In  opjKwition  to  Epicu- 
rism, Stoicism,  in  later  times,  was  the  symlx)!  of 
an  austere  morality.  While  Greece  proper,  at 
this  time,  presented  more  and  more  a  picture  of 
<»utinual  decay,  the  educational  institutions  of 
Athens  and  Sparta  perishing  with  the  total  loss 
of  their  independence,  the  city  of  ^Vlexandria,  in 
Egypt,  became  the  seat  of  (ireek  science  and 
literature,  and  its  teachers  and  schools  obtained 
a  world-wide  reputation.  (See  Alfxandrian 
School.)  After  the  rise  of  (Christianity,  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  philosophers  develoiHjd  the 
system  of  Xeoplatonism,  which  endeavorerl  to 
harmonize  oriental  theology  with  (J reek  dialec- 
tics, and  to  di.slodge  ( -hristianity  by  a  new  uni- 
versal philosophy.  'ITie  fame  of  the  Greek 
teachers  in  Alexandria  also  gave  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  school  of  Christian  thcolo- 
^ans,  some  of  whom  endeavored  to  keep  alive 
m  the  church  an  intimate  acquiiintance  with  the 
fl^reatcst  representatives  of  ancient  Greek  litera- 
ture. These  efforts,  however,  were  not  success- 
ful ;  but  the  fact  tliat  the  earliest  literature  of 
the  Christian  church  is,  like  the  New  Testament 
itself,  written  in  the  language  of  ancient  (Treece, 
has  secured  to  the  latter,  at  all  times,  an  imi)or- 
tant  educational  influence  in  the  Christian  world. 
—  See  Grotr,  Hiator)/  of  Greece ;  Hocuheimer, 
System  der  fp'iechischen  Erziehimg  (1785) ; 
■GoKss,  T)le  Erziehnnf/sipissenacha/t  nach  den 
Grwid'idUen  der  Griecheji  und.  Rdnier  (1808); 
Xrause,  (xearhiclUe  der  Erziehnng  und  des 
UhterricIiLf  hei  den  Griechen^  Etruskern  uiid 
Rfimern  (1851) ;  Jacobs,  Ueher  die  Erziehung 
der  Griechen  znr  Sitilichkeit,  in  vol.  rii.  of  his 
VermiscJite  Schriften,  commenced  in  1 833  ;  trans. 
by  Feltox,  in  Classical  Studies,  by  Sears,  Fel- 
TON,  and  Edwards  (1 843).  A  selection  of  maxims 
on  education  from  the  Greek  classics  is  given  in 
NiRMEYER,  Griffin aktellen  griechischer  und  rd- 
mischer  Ckissiker  uber  die  Tlteorie  der  Erzie- 
hwig  und  des  Unterrichts  (1813) ;  Schmidt, 
Hl^ry  of  Eluration  (New  Vork,  1842);  Wil- 
KINS,  National  Education  in  Greece  in  the 
Fourth  Century  be/are  CJirist  (Ix>ndon,  1872). 
rr.  The  Greek  Empire,  —  When,  in  the 
4th  century.  A.  D.,  Constantine  transferred  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Byzantium, 
which  from  him  received  the  name  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  predominance  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  empire  was  firmly  established. 
About  70  years  later,  in  395,  Theodosius,  at  his 
death,  divided  the  empire  into  the  Western  Em- 
pire which  remainefl  under  the  influence  of 
Latin  or  Roman  culture,  and  the  Eastern  or 
Byzantine  Empire,  which,  in  language  and  civili- 
zation, was  almost  exclusively  Grtn^k ;  and  which, 
therefore,  is  sometimes  called  the  (Jreek  Em- 
pire. It  dragged  out  a  wretched  existence,  until, 
m  1453,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  Though 
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thus  existing  through  a  period  of  more  than  U 
thousand  years,  and  spreading  over  a  vast  extend 
of  territory,  this  empire  presents  in  the  history 
of  education  little  more  than  a  blank.  A  general 
stagnation  early  became  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  empire. 
Nothing  at  all  was  done  for  the  instruction  of 
the  masses ;  the  few  schools  in  which  the  Greek 
classics  were  taught  proved  unable  to  produce  a 
single  great  educator.  "The  Greeks  of  Constan- 
tinople held  in  their  lifeless  hands."  says  Gibbon, 
"  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without  inheriting  the 
spirit  which  had  created  and  improved  that  sa- 
cred patrimony:  they  read,  they  praised,  they 
complied,  but  their  languid  souls  seemed  alike 
incapable  of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolu- 
tion of  ten  centuries,  not  a  single  discovery  waa 
made  to  exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.'*  '^The  expulsion  of  the  last 
Neoplatonists  from  (Constantinople,  under  Jua- 
tinian  (527 — 565),  had  a  disastrous  effect ;  and, 
for  some  time,  a  few  convents  on  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago  and  on  Mount  Athos  offered  the 
only  refuge  to  science  and  education.  A  few  of 
the  long  list  of  emperors  desen'e  credit  for  having 
at  least  attempted  a  general  refonn.  The  most 
notefl  among  these  was  Banlas  (850).  He  founded 
in  Con8tantinoi)le  a  free  university,  with  a  free 
constitution,  making  it  independent  of  the  church 
and  the  clergy.  Distinguished  teachers  of  philos- 
sophy,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  higher  gram- 
mar were  appointed,  and  the  emperor  himself  at- 
tended their  lectures.  He  established  special 
schools  for  different  sciences,  paid  the  teachers 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  intrusted  the 
superintendence  of  this  entire  system  of  educa- 
tional institutions  to  the  philosopher  I^eo.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  be- 
gan in  867.  Byzantine  literature  entered  upon  its 
most  brilliant  period,  and  Constantinople  became 
the  central  seat  of  philological  and  encyclopaedic 
erudition.  Constantine  rorphyrogenitus  (913- 
959),  established  four  special  schools  for  philos- 
ophy, rhetoric,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  and 
required  in  every  public  officer  of  a  higher  grade 
a  knowledge  of  phdosophy  and  rhetoric.  Among 
the  succeeding  emperors,  Constantine  Ducaa 
especially  encouraged  education ;  but  no  impor- 
tant or  lasting  results  were,  at  any  time,  ob- 
tained. The  decay  steadily  advanced,  and  the 
empire  was,  from  an  intellectual  no  less  than 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  a  complete  ruin 
when  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  conquering  arms  of 
the  Turks.  —  See  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Pd- 
dagoqik. 

lit.  Modern  Greece.  —  The  wars  which  the 
Sultans  waged  against  the  Byzantine  empire 
being  not  only  directed  against  a  hostile  nation, 
but  against  a  hostile  religion,  were  particularly 
disastrous  to  Greek  learning.  The  few  scholars 
who  succeeded  in  saving  their  lives,  were  either 
forced  to  fly  to  foreign  lands  or  to  hide  in 
cloisters.  Tne  establisliment  of  schools  of  an 
advanced  grade  for  the  instruction  of  Greek 
youth  was  even  more  strictly  forbidden  than  the 
erection  of  churches.    In  consequence  of  these 
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measureB,  Bchools  and  all  other  means  of  culture 
fell  into  entire  n^lect ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  population  became,  from  year  to  year,  more 
dense  and  extensiye.  After  a  long  period,  and 
particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Turks,  believing  their  authority  to  be  bi^yond 
danger  of  overthrow,  began  to  be  less  suspicious 
of  their  Greek  subjects;  and,  in  consequence, 
ihe  condition  of  the  latter  grew  more  tolerable. 
Gradually,  a  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
other  Christian  nations  of  Europe  awakened 
among  the  Greeks  a  stronger  desire  for  learning, 
which  was  easily  gratified  by  their  growing 
wealth.  Public  schools,  before  so  rare,  began  to 
increase  in  number ;  while  there  also  sprung  up, 
in  some  of  the  cities,  schools  of  a  higher  ^ade, 
in  which  was  taught  ancient  Greek  Imtory.  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  elements  of  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, rhetoric,  and  natural  philosophy.  The 
most  efficient  and  best  known  of  these  schools 
were  those  situated  upon  the  islands  of  Patmos 
and  Scio,  at  Cydonia,  Smyrna,  Za^^ra  (with  a 
fleoond  one  at  Melia,  on  Mt.  Pelion  m  Thessaly), 
two  in  Yanina  in  Epirus,  one  on  Mount  Athos, 
two  in  the  Peloponnesus,  one  at  Kumtchisnie 
on  the  Bosporus,  and  two  in  the  Danubian 
Principalities, — at  Bucharest  and  Jassy.  These 
schools  which  were  mostly  supported  by  the  en- 
dowments of  patriotic  citizens,  and  by  voluntary 
oontributions,  were,  in  most  cases,  under  the 
direction  of  excellent  scholars,  who  had  received 
their  education  in  Italy,  France,  or  Germany, 
and  who  devoted  their  time  to  the  instruction  of 
youth  at  a  merely  nominal  salary.  The  condition 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  that  period  was 
extremely  miserable ;  and  not  until  a  few  yeara 
before  the  insurrection,  did  any  improvement 
take  place.  A  learned  Greek,  Georgios  Klco- 
bulos.  having  become  acquainted  with  the  moni- 
torial system  of  instruction,  introduced  it  into 
Greece.  This  was  the  condition  of  public  instruc- 
tion at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  During 
the  struggles  that  followed,  this  condition  gradu- 
ally deteriorated.  In  the  neighboring  Ionian 
Islands,  which  were  under  the  protLKrtorate  of 
Great  Britain,  there  had  been,  in  the  meanwhile, 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  liter- 
ary institutions.  Several  Hellenic  schools  and 
a  gymnasium  had  been  established  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  a  university  had  been  endowed  bv 
the  liix^rality  of  Lord  Guilford,  which,  although 
imperfect  in  many  respects,  had  educated  many 
Grecian  youths,  who,  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  government  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece,  became  ita  leading  statesmen.  Count 
Capo  d'Istria,  upon  being  elected  president,  by 
the  national  convention,  in  1828,  erected,  besides 
numerous  public  schools,  a  fftfinnfmum  on  the 
island  of  JEgina,  which  soon  became  of  great 
benefit  to  Greece.  Under  King  Otho,  the  entire 
system  of  public  education  was  reoiganized;  and 
the  relations  of  the  schools  and  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  were  carefully  regulated. 

Primarrf  InairucUon.  — The  common  schools 
of  Greece  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  1833,  which 
makes  school  attendance  obligatory  upon  all 


children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12  veais. 
This  requirement  is,  however,  far  from  being 
enforced,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1870, 
but  33  per  cent  of  adult  males,  and  but  7 
per    cent    of    adult    females,    were     able    to 
read  and  write.    There  were  55  commuueA,  in 
1870,  in  which  not  one  woman  was  able  to  read 
or  write.    In  the  army,  the  proportion  of  totally 
illiterate  men  was  48  i  per  cent,  and  in  the  navy, 
it  was  53  J  per  cent.     Every  parish  is  required 
'  to  have  at  least  one  school;  and,  in  case  its 
I  means  do  not  suffice  to  support  a  school,  aid  is 
!  afforded  by  the  government.    Tliere  are  also 
"irregular  schools"  in  towns  which  cannot  sup- 
port the  regular  government  school.     In  the 
irregular  schools,  the  old  method  of  individual 
instruction  is  still  followed.     Separate  schools 
for  girls  are  found  in  laige  cities  only.    A  rule 
adopted  by  the  educational  department,  without 
any  authority  of  law,  however,  provides  that,  in 
every  school  in  which  the  number  of  scholars 
exceeds  150  or  250,  there  shall  be  one  or  two 
assistant  teachers  respectively.  Owing  to  a  want 
of  funds,  this  rule  has  not  been  fully  carried  out 
except  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  nomurcJties 
(provinces)     and    ^orMes    (districts).      The 
schools  of  each  parish  are  governed  by  a  local 
board  of  inspectors,  called  the  epJiort/.    Thia 
board  is  composed  of  the  burgomaster  as  presi- 
dent, one  of  the  priests  of  the  place,  and  from 
two  to  four  private  citizens.    Avhere  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  districts  beloi^  to  different  faiths, 
a  priest  from  each  of  the  denominations  is 
chosen.  The  ephoiy  have  the  care,  oversight,  and 
management  of  all  the  schools  in  the  parish,  and 
may  exempt  poor  families  from  tiucation  for 
school  purposes.    They  must  visit  the  schools 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  report  to  the  eparch 
or  the  nomarch  the  defects  in  the  schools,  as  well 
as  the  improvements  which  they  may  consider 
necessarv.    ITiey  also  present  a  report  on  the 
financial  condition  of  the  school.     Committees, 
similar  in  their  comix)sition  to  the  ephories,  were 
provided  for  the  ex)archies  and  nomarchies  by 
the  law  of  1833.    Tlie  eparchs  are  required  to 
visit  the  schools  under  their  charge  semi-annu- 
ally, and  the  nomarchs  the  schools  of  the  nom- 
archy  annually ;  and  they  report  to  the  depart- 
ment on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  local  inspec- 
tors.   The  i>rincii>al  of  the  school  at  the  cap- 
ital of    the  eparchy  has    the    supervision   of 
all  the  schools  in  that  district,  as  n^spects  the 
professional  skill  and  cajwicity  of  the  teachers ; 
and  the  principd  of  the  school  at  the  capital  of 
a  nomarchy  has  a  similar  supt^rvision  of  all  the 
schools  in  his  province.     It  is  the  duty  of  these 
principals  to  %Tsit  the  schools  under  their  charce 
every  six  months,  and  report  on  them  to  the 
director  of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  Athens, 
who  is  the  chief  superintendent  of  all  the  schools. 
The  schools  are  ai\ided  into  two  grades :  the 
lovFGT  OT  mwn'torial,  including  eight  classes,  in 
each  of  which  the  scholars  spend  from  one  to 
two  years ;  and  the  higher,  syndidactic  or  simul- 
taneous, composed  of  two  (in  the  cities  three) 
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annual  daascs.  All  the  scholars  are  instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  rudimenta  of 
modern  (ireek  grammar,  and  religion.  'Jo  these 
studies  arc  ailded,  in  the  higher  schools,  the 
elements  of  geography,  liiblical  and  Greek  his- 
tory, and  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  (»reek 
language.  Religious  instruction  is  generally  im- 
partetl  by  the  teacher;  but,  in  a  few  cases, 
where  the  scholars  are  of  different  rt^ligion,  the 
parent.**  of  that  <lenoniination  which  is  m  a 
minority,  provide  separate  religious  instniction 
at  their  own  exixjnse.  The  scholars  aiti  also 
reciuiretl  to  furnisli  sliort  comiK>sitions.  Music 
and  <lrawing  ai-e  taught  in  but  very  few  schools, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teiu*hers.  The  teac^hers 
are  require*!  to  keep  a  giMieral  register  of  the 
schohirs,  a  record  of  school  delinquencies,  a  rec- 
ord of  the  visits  of  inspectors  and  other  persons, 
a  register  of  children  who,  through  want  of 
room,  have  been  refused  admission,  a  roll  of 
honor,  a  record  of  renriniands  and  punishments, 
a  book  for  each  scholar,  in  which  his  conduct  is 
notetl  twice  a  month  by  the  teacher  and  the 
parents,  registers  of  the  different  classes,  and  a 
monthly  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  school, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  scholars  and  their 
studies,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  school-building 
etc.  A  quarterly  report  is  sent  to  the  eimrch  or 
nomarch,  drawn  up  from  these  monthly  exhibits, 
and  signed  by  the  teacher  and  the  local  inspector. 
Two  general  examinations  are  held  aimually,  — 
at  the  end  of  February,  and  at  the  end  of  August, 
of  which  the  latter  only  is  oi)en  to  the  public. 
The  final  examinations  of  the  highest  classes 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  are  con- 
ducte<l  by  a  special  examining  committee.  The 
school  laws  are  read  to  the  scholars  and  are 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  school  rooms,  where 
they  remain  during  the  year.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  strictly  forbidden;  the  usual  punishments 
being  the  loss  of  credit  marks,  detention,  re- 
primands, and  expulsion.  Pupils  are  rewanle<l 
by  certificates  of  merit,  admission  to  the  roll  of 
honor,  and  premiums  at  the  closing  examination 
of  the  year.  A  teachers'  seminary  has  ex- 
isted in  Athens  since  the  first  year  of  the 
kingdom,  to  which  a  model  school  is  attacheil. 
Upon  passing  an  examination  teachers  receive 
diplomas  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  grade,  ao- 
conling  to  their  degree  of  proficiency.  This 
seminary  also  furnishes  the  C^hristian  population 
of  the  Turkish  provinces  "with  teachers.  Female 
teachers  are  educated  in  the  higher  female 
schools,  jxarticiilarly  in  the  one  founded  by  the 
Association  of  the  Friends  of  Education,  in 
Athens.  Hie  minimum  montlily  salary  is  1 00 
drachmas  (I  drachma=30.iJ).3)  for  tciichers  in 
the  capital  of  a  nomarchy,  90  drachmas  for 
teachers  in  the  chief  towns  of  eparchies,  80 
drachnuis  for  s«.H7ond-clas3  teachers,  and  50  drach- 
mas for  third-cLtss  teiU!her8.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  at  the  capitals  of  the  nomarchies  and 
eparchies  are  increiuscd  10  drachmas  a  month, 
but  cannot  cxccimI  140  drachma.s.  Besides  the 
salary,  the  teachers  of  all  classes  are  provided 
with  free  lodging,  and  receive  from  the  parish 


treasury  a  monthly  apportionment  of  22  lepia 
(100  lent  a  equal  to  1  drachma)  for  each  pupil. 
As.  witn  the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Syra. 
1 'ino,  Xaxia,  and  ^^antorini,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  ai-e  Roman  Catholics,  almost  tlu;  entire 
jjopulation  of  the  kingdom  l»elong  to  the  (Jii't^k 
Church,  no  pix>vLsion  has  Ixren  miule  for  denom- 
inational Kcliools ;  and  hence  the  memlK?i-8  of 
both  churches,  in  these  islands,  send  their  childivn 
to  the  same  school.  In  some  placi'S.  wliools  have 
btvn  established  by  the  Catholic  cler^'  for  the 
cliildreii  belonging  to  that  chmvh :  but  thcK?  are 
sui)poi'ted  entirely  by  private  means.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  in  the  government  schools 
is  veiy  limited,  not  extending  In^yond  the  su|)er- 
vision  of  the  religious  instruction  and  the  ai>- 
proval  of  the  ix"ligi(»urt  lx)oks  to  Ix'  useil.  'I  he  in- 
civase  in  the  nmnber  of  schools,  as  well  cs  in  the 
school  attendance,  during  the  prt^sent  century, 
has  been  very  marked.  While,  in  1  H.30.  there 
were  only  71  scImmjLs,  with  0721  scholars,  and.  in 
1858,  754  schools,  with  51 .590  pupils,  there 
were,  in  1872,  991  primary  schools  for  boys,  and 
18G  schools  for  girls,  with  171^^  male  and  500 
female  teachers,  and  7.3,580  pupils,  of  whom 
01,885  were  l)oys,  and  11,095,  girls.  In  1874, 
there  where  1227  schools,  with  81,449  pupils. 

Secomhiry  Instruction.  —  Secondary'  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  the  Hellenic  schools  and  the 
gymnasia.  The  Hellenic  schools  com^spond  to 
what  in  Germany  are  called  Ldthi  sch(K}ls,  and 
also  to  the  liigher  burgher  schools,  as  they  are 
intended  not  only  to  prejmre  boys  for  the  gym- 
nasia, but  also  to  provide  a  higher  CHluc^tion 
for  tliose  who  intend  to  foUow  a  business  or 
trade.  The  gymnasia  correspond  to  the  higher 
classes  of  the  German  gynmasia,  and  prepare 
those  for  the  university  who  look  for^arti  to  a 
learned  profession.  V^s^h.  one  of  the  ei)firchie8 
is  requirwl  to  have,  at  least,  one  Hellenic  school ; 
and  each  one  of  the  nomarchies,  a  gymnasium. 
The  secondary  schools  are  governed  by  the  royal 
ordinance  of  1837.  In  onler  to  receive  supj)ort 
from  the  state,  they  must  have  no  denomina- 
tional cliaracter.  The  Hellenic  schools  of  each 
province  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  nearest  gynmasium,  who  visits  them 
and  reix>rts  on  their  condition  annually.  The 
Hellenic  schools  comprise  three,  and  the  gym- 
nasia, foiu"  annual  classes,  llie  course  of  study 
in  the  Hellenic  schools  is  as  follows:  religion 
and  penmanship  (2  hours  each  per  week  in  all 
three  classes),  mstory  and  mathematics  (3  hours 
each),  French  language  (4  hours),  the  Greek 
language  (12  hours),  gi^ogranhy  (3  hours  in  the 
first  class,  and  2  in  each  of  the  others),  and  I^tin 
(3  houra,  in  the  thinl  class  only).  In  the  gym- 
nasia, the  course  of  study  is  as  follows  :  religion 
and  natural  philosophy  (2  hours  each  in  all  four 
classes),  mathematics,  history,  and  French  (each 
3  hours),  I^tin  (5  hours),  Greek  (9  hours),  geog- 
raphy (3  hours  in  tlie  first  two  classes,  and  2  in 
the  two  highest  classes);  the  elements  of  philos- 
ophy are  taught  2  hours  per  week.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  in  the  Hellenic  schools  hj 
one  of  the  teacheis,  and  in  the  gymnasia  by 
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reffularly  appointed  priests.  In  the  Hellenic 
flcfioolfi,  chrestoniathies  are  used ;  and  the  classic 
authors  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  generally  read 
in  the  gymnasia.  Text-books  have  been  pre- 
pared for  all  the  various  branches  of  study,  and 
Lave  steadily  improved.  The  system  of  class 
teachers  prevails  m  Ihe  Hellenic  schools ;  but,  in 
the  gymnasia,  all  the  branches,  with  the  cxce[> 
tion  of  Greek,  geography,  and  history,  are  taught 
by  special  professors.  The  law  also  provides  for 
a  library  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  aud  students 
in  each  Hellenic  school  and  gymnasium;  but 
very  little  has,  as  yet,  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction.  The  iinal  examination  is  couducteil 
by  the  professors  of  the  gymnasium,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ephory,  and  is  both  oral  aud  written. 
The  instructors  an*  styled  professors,  tutors,  and 
assistants.  Tlie  title  of  professor  is  given  to  those 
only  who  teach  the  above-mentioned  branches  in 
the  gymnasia;  all  others  who  hold  pennaneut 

Sisitions  as  instructors  in  the  gymnasia  and 
ellenic  schools,  are  styled  tutors;  but  those 
who  are  not  ];>ermauent]y  engaged  are  called 
assistanta.  The  royal  onlinance  of  1850  makes 
it  obligatory  on  a  candidate  for  a  ]^)osition  as 
teacher  in  a  Hellenic  school  to  have  attended, 
besides  a  full  course  in  the  gymnasium,  at  least 
two  years  the  philosophical  aud  philologicjil 
course  in  the  university,  and  to  have  taken  jtart 
in  the  exercises  of  the  philological  seminary.  In 
the  Hellenic  schools,  the  teachers  are  divided 
into  three  classes  in  reganl  to  salaries,  receiving 
respectively  100,  130,  and  150  drac^hmas  ix»r 
month ;  while  the  princiixak  receive  200  drach- 
mas. In  the  gymnasia,  the  prinei[)al  receives  300 
drachmas,  and  the  professors  2oO.  These  salaries 
may  be  increased  one-fifth  after  five  years' 
service.  Hellenic  sc^hools  and  gymnasia  may 
also  be  established  by  private  persons,  uix)u  re- 
ceiving permission  from  the  government.  Higher 
schools  for  girls  have  been  established  in  the 
laijger  cities ;  but  they  are,  with  one  exception, 
private  institutions  The  course  of  study  m  the 
private  institutions  is  of  three  years,  aud  does  not 
differ  from  tliat  pursued  in  the  Hellenic  schools, 
except  that  French  and  En^rlish  are  taught  instead 
of  Ijatin.  Instruction  is  given  by  both  male  and 
female  teachers ;  but  there  must  be,  in  all  cases, 
a  female  principal.  ITiese  schools  are  subject  to 
governmental  supervision,  under  a  s])ecial  ephory. 
The  exception  mentioned  alx)ve  is  the  Central 
School  of  the  8(x;iety  of  the  Friends  of  Mucatiou, 
at  Athens.  This  school,  which  is  specially  in- 
tended to  train  female  teachers,  has  four  classes. 
The  fourth  class  is  obligator^'  for  those  only  who 
wish  to  become  teachers  in  the  higher  schools. 
In  1870,  there  were  1 5  gymnasia,  and  144  Hel- 
lenic schools,  with  7780  puj)ils ;  and  23  private 
institutions,  with  1 589  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The 
number  of  g^'mnasia,  in  1872,  was  17.  Acconling 
to  the  latest  accomits,  the  numlwr  of  higher 
schools  for  girls  was  10,  with  about  900  pupils ; 
and  the  Central  School  has  over  100  pupils. 

Superior  Instruction. — 'V\\e  Otho  IJniversity, 
in  Athens,  was  founded  inl837,au<i  is  organized 
on  the  plan  of  the  German  universities.    It  has 


made  rapid  progress  during  the  short  period  of  its 
I  existence.  From  35  students  that  entered  at  the 
I  time  of  its  foundation,  it  haa  risen  to  1,205  stu- 
'  dents,  in  1809.  The  total  number  of  students  that 
attended  from  1837  to  18G9  was  5,245.  The  num- 
ber of  jiTofcssors,  in  1 874,  was  43;  that  of  students, 
1 ,352.  It  is  composed  of  four  faculties. — theol- 
ogy, law  and  political  economy,  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  and  philosophy.  Each  faculty  elects  its 
own  re(rtor  and  a  representative ;  and  these,  widi 
the  president  appointed  by  the  king,  constitute 
the  academic  comicil.  Tlie  professors  elect  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  national  legislature.  A  philo- 
logical and  pedagogical  seminary  for  the  training 
of  professors  and  teachers  for  the  gymnasia 
and  special  schools,  is  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity. Iliere  are  also  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity a  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum 
of  natural  lustory,  im  observatory,  a  collection 
of  coins  and  antiquities,  and  a  hospital  for  prac- 
tice aud  demonstration  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. Instruction  is  five,  the  salaries  of  the 
})rofessors  being  paid  by  the  government.  The 
endowments,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  laigc 
immber,  are  used  for  incidental  expenses.  The 
university  of  Corfu  was  abolished  in  1865. 

Special  Instruction.  —  The  following  special 
schools  were  in  oixjiution  in  1 872 :  five  com- 
men^ial  schools,  four  theological  schools,  four 
nautical  schools,  one  polytechnic  school,  and  one 
sc^hool  of  agriculture.  Of  the  theological  schools, 
three  were  of  a  lower,  and  one  of  a  higher  grade. 
'J'he  course  of  study  in  the  lower  schools,  which 
are  iutendeil  to  educate  village  priests,  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  piu^ued  ui  the  Hdlenic 
schools,  the  princi[>al  difference  being,  that  the 
writings  of  tne  church  fathers  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  pagan  classics.  These  three 
schools  had  about  80  students.  The  higher  sem- 
inary, known  as  the  l^izarian  School,  was 
established,  about  1845,  by  endowments  from 
two  bn)thei's,  named  Rhizaris.  It  has  five  an- 
nual classes,  in  which  the  students  receive  a 
thorough  theological  training ;  and,  upon  gradu- 
iiting.  they  are  eligible  to  all  the  church  offices. 
It  has  about  40  students.  Orphan  asylums 
were  not  estiiblished  until  quite  recently.  There 
are  two  in  Athens, — one  founded  by  Queen 
Amelia,  for  girls ;  and  anotlier,  by  two  Uberal 
Greeks,  for  biys,  A  third  one,  in  Syra,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  parish.  These  tluree  asylums  had. 
m  1809, 158  pupils.  —  See  Sciimid,  Encydopddie, 
vol.  Ill ;  Bauxakd,  National  Hkiucaiiofi  in  Eu- 
rope, vol.  II.       

GREEK  CHUBCH  (also  called  Greek 
Catholic,  Orthodox  Greek,  and  Eastern 
Church,)  is  the  name  generally  used  in  English 
to  designate  that  part  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  recognizes  only  the  first  seven  of  the  so- 
called  aH;unieniea,l  councils,  and,  in  addition  to 
them,  the  so-called  Quini-sextum  of  Constanti- 
nople, held  in  092,  and  the  coimcil  of  Constanti- 
nople, held  under  Photius  in  879  and  880.  The 
chief  dogmatic  difference  between  the  Greek 
Churc^h  aud  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  relates 
to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  proceasion  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  the  former  charging  the  latter  i^-ith  [  iires  in  the  original  tongue.  In  the  midtlle  ages, 
altering  the  faith  of  the  undivided  chureh  on  the  (ireek  language  was  but  rari'ly  studied  ; 
this  subject,  as  it  had  been  defined  by  one  of  the  ,  althougli  Iknle.  Alcuin,  Krigena,  Abelard,  and 
oecumenical  councils.  This  church  in  the  state  |  many  other  scholars  are  said  to  have  understood 
church  in  Rus^a,  (Jreece.  Monttmegro,  Servia,  it.  Toward  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  several 
and  Roumania;  and  it  predominates  in  European  '  Greek  scholars,  who  irame  as  fugitives  to  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  in  the  Servian  and  Roumanian  dis- 1  awakened  in  the  learned  institutions  an  interest 
tricts  of  Hungary.  The  population  comiected  >  in  their  language.  Florence  and  Rome  were  the 
with  the  church  numljers  about  70  millions.  '  first  wnters  of  the  new  study  ;  but.  in  Italy,  the 
The  church  organizations  in  the  countries  named  !  study  of  the  Latin  classics  gradually  super- 
are  all,  in  point  of  government,  indeiiendent  of  waXal,  to  some  extent,  that  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
each  other ;  though  honorar}"-  primacy  is  con- 1  guage,  which  found  its  most  enthusiastic  admir- 
ceded  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The  virtual  ers  and  stmlents  in  (icrmany  and  the  Netherlands, 
separation  of  the  (JreekC^hurch  m>m  the  churches  Erasmus,  Reuchl in.  and  Melanchthon  were  the 
of  western  Europe  began  in  the  9th  ci*ntuTy,  greatest  Greek  scholars  in  western  Europe :  and 
under  Patriarch  Photius.  and  was  fully  con-  they  also  introduced  the  study  of  the  (5 reek 
summated  in  the  llth.  As  the  state  church  of  daasics,  though  to  a  limited  extent,  into  many  of 
the  Eastern  or  Greek  Empire,  this  chur<^h  had  a  the  institutions  of  learning.  '^Fhe  appeal  of  the 
controlling  influence  upon  the  educational  affairs  refonned  churches  from  the  I^tin  Vulgate  to 
of  south-eastern  Europe  (see  GREErr.) ;  and  the  Greek  original  of  the  New  Testament  greatly 
since,  through  its  instrumentality,  the  larger  |K)r-  increaseil  the  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
tion  of  the  Slavic  race  were  convertu'd  to  Chris-  Greek.  In  the  17th  century,  there  wjis  a  general 
tianity,  it  has  been  no  less  influential  in  the  edu-  |  dec^line  of  the  study  througliout  Eurojx? ;  but,  in 
cational  history  of  Russia  and  other  Slavic  the  1  Hth  century,  it  was  PL*8umed  with  new  vigor ; 
countries.  Tlie  lethargy  into  which  the  (Jnvk  and  it  was  esixuMully  the  Dutch  scIkm)!  of  Hem- 
(>hurch  appears  to  have  sunk,  is  reflected  in  the  sterhuis  and  Valckenaer  that  irromoted  the 
slowne^  of  etlucational  progress  in  all  the  coun-  j  philosophical  study  of  the  language.  At  the  ho- 
triea  of  the  Gnnjk  faith.  This  lethargy  is  now  !  ginning  of  the  10th  century.  (iottfrie<i  Hennann 
on  the  wane.  An  active  int<*rcnurse  has,  for  some  |  greatly  improvetl  the  method  of  tepching  Greek; 
time,  existeti  between  (irt?ek  and  Anglican  the-  '  and,  more  retvntly,  the  study  of  (Tn.vk,  like  that 
ologians,  and  at  union  conf;*r.'nees  held  at  I^)nn,  ■  of  Uitin  and  all  the  mcKlem  languages,  has  been 
in  1874  and  1875.  between  prominent  n>prt»sen-  '  grc^atly  bcnefitiNl  by  the  residt  of  couqwirative 
tatives  of  the  (rri.'ek.  Anglican,  and  Old-Catholic  "  philologj-.  (iri»ek  is  one  of  the  most  imiK>rtant 
communions,  the  unity  of  tht^se  three  chun*h^»s  oranches  of  the  Indo-EurojR'an  languages.  Its 
in  all  essential  doctrines  wjw  declared.  The  ;  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  this  family  has 
strenuous  efforts  whieh,  for  some  time,  have  be<m  j  not  yet  been  definitely  detennined  ;  and  opin- 
inarle,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  (Jreek  faith,  to  ;  ions  still  differ  as  to  whether  (Jreek  and  Latin 
bring  their  educational  Hyst<Mn8  to  the  highest  |  (particularly  the  hitter)  are  entirely  indepen- 
state  of  i)erfection,  will  be  greatly  strengthenetl  ,  dent  branc^hes,  or  whether  they  spnng  from  a 
by  thesis  church  movements.  .Alrearly.the  church  I  sinj'le  branch,  now  lost,  which  wjis  co-ordinate 
has  theological  faculties,  modeled  after  those  in  '  with  the  Sanskrit,  the  (icmian,  the  Slavic,  and 
Germany,  connect^nl  with  all  the  universities  of  other  branches.  Givek  was  probably  spoken  as 
Ruf»ia  (except  I)ori)at),(JnH.*ce,  Servia,  and  Rou-  long  ago  as  flft<?en  centuries  ix^foro  tne  (*hristian 
mania,  as  well  as  with  the  Aastrian  university  of  I  era.  and  apiiears,  in  the  meet  ancient  traces 
Gzemowitz.  The  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  j  which  arv  left  of  it,  split  into  a  number  of  dia- 
seminaries  has  likewise  greatly  improved.  Many  lects.  the  two  principal  of  which  were  the  Doric 
of  the  theological  professoi^s  have  re<*eived  their  j  and  the  Ionic.  The  largest  and  most  im}K)rtant 
education  at  the  (Jennan  universities ;  and  their  '  portion  of  (ireek  literature  was  written  in  the 
efforts  to  raise  the  educational  standar.l  of  the  '  Ionic  dialec^t,  in  the  history  of  which  different 
young  clergy  have  met  with  consi.Ienible  sua^.'ss.  :  peri<Kis  may  be  distinguished  :  the  old  Ionic  or 
As  the  in.stitutioiLS  for  secondary  and  primary  epic  dialect,  which  api)ear8  in  the  poems  of 
instruction,  in  all  the  countrii*s  pnift^ssmg  the;  Homer,  and  remained  the  dialect  of  epic  iK)etry; 
Greek  religion,  have  a  ilenominational  character,  the  new  Ionic,  in  which  the  history  of  Herod- 
religious  iiLstnietion  lieing  either  given  or  sujx^r- '  otus  is  written ;  and  the  Attic,  which  is  the 
intendi^l  by  the  clei-g)-,  the  improvement  of  language  of  the  larger  portion  of  (irecian  liter- 
theological  education  exerts  an  inttuenc.'  upon  ;  ature.  (ireek  was  spoken,  in  the  earliest  times 
the  scliools  of  every  grade.  aii<l  givatly  aids  the  to  which  we  can  trace  it.  in  Greece  as  well  as  in 
progress  of  education  in  genenil.  ■  j^arts  of  Asia  Minor;  subsequently,  the  establish- 

GfBEEK  LANQXJAQE,  one  of  the  two  clas-  ment  of  Greek  colonies  carried  it  as  a  living  Ian- 
sical  languagi^.  which,  an  such,  constitute  an  im- 1  guage  to  Sicily,  southern  Italy,  and  southern 
portant  part  of  tlu»  course  of  stu<ly  in  all  the  Gaul.  Throujjh  the  conquests  of  Philip  and 
higher  literary  institutions  of  the  civilized  world.  Alexander  of  Macedon.  the  languagt>s  of  (ireeoe 
Ab  the  original  languagt*  of  the  New  T(^tament.  and  Macedon  gradually  mingled  ;  and  new  dia- 
and  of  the  early  fatlnTs  of  th(*  Christian  church,  it  le<'t«  were  produced,  the  most  important  of 
has  a  si)ecial  imiK)rtance  for  ( 'hristian  theologi-  I  which  was  that  spoken  at  Alexandria,  and  used 
ans,  and  for  all  who  desire  to  study  the  Script-   in  the  Gredc  traDslation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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in  the  Xew  Testament,  and  in  the  early  litera- 
ture of  the  ('hristian  Church.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Greek  held 
a  position  similar  to  that  subsequently  occupied 
for  a  long  time  in  Euroi)e  by  the  trench  lan- 
guage, bijing  the  favorite  language  of  literature 
and  of  the  educated  classes,  it  continued  to 
exist  as  a  spoken  language  in  southern  France 
during  several  centuncs  after  tlie  introduction 
of  ( Christianity;  and  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy, 
until  the  11th  century.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  Romans,  and  subsequently  of  other  nations 
that  conquered  south-eastern  Europe,  the  Greek 
language,  as  spoken  by  the  people,  was  consider- 
ably modified ;  and  gradually  tne  modem  Greek, 
or  Romaic,  arose,  at  present  the  language  of  the 
entire  ix)pulation  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and 
of  the  numerous  Greek  {x>pulation  of  Turkey. 

The  (jlreek  alphabet  was  derived  from  the 
Phoenicians,  though  the  time  when,  and  the 
manner  in  which,  it  was  introduced,  are  still  sub- 
jects of  learned  controversies.  Accentuation,  as 
well  as  the  signs  of  aspiration,  are  supi)06ed  by 
many  to  liave  been  invented  by  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium,  and  to  liave  been  introduced  about 
200  B.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  lan- 
guage to  foreigners.  Tlie  pronunciation  of  an- 
cient (ireek  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  The 
Greek  seholttrs  who  revived  the  stu<ly  of  the  lan- 
guage in  western  Europe,  pronounced  it  like  the 
modern  Greek  of  their  time;  and  this  system  is 
called  iotacLsm,  or  Reuchllnmn,  after  Reuchlin, 
who  was  its  chief  advocate  in  western  Europe. 
In  opix)sition  to  it,  Erasmus  maintained  tliat  each 
vowel  and  diphthong  had  its  own  proper  sound, 
a  like  the  Italian  a.  /  like  the  Italian  t,  v  like  the 
French  t/,  t  and  rj  like  the  Italian  long  and  short 
e,  respectively,  and  that  /?,  >-,  d,  C»  r,  t,  and  x  ^^^ 
respectively  the  sounds  of  the  German  6,  </,  d,  z, 
/,  y>,  and  ch.  This  system  was  called  etaci»m.  Tlie 
controversy  between  the  two  systems  is  not  yet 
ended,  but  distinguished  scholars,  like  Gladstone, 
>jchthal.  Groves,  and  Felton,  recommen<l  the 
introduction  of  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation 
into  the  English,  French,  and  American  schools. 
The  development  of  the  ( »reek  language  has  l>een 
of  an  exclusively  national  character,  no  influenct^ 
ha\'ing  l>i;en  exerted  ujx>n  it  by  any  foreign  lan- 
gu.*^.  The  few  wor(Is  which  it  rt«eivea  from 
any  foreign  language  (Persian),  itthoriHighly  a.s- 
piniihited  with  its  own.  It  is  rich  in  radical  words, 
and  in  ix)nipounds  and  derivatives.  It  also  ^xs- 
sessttrj  uu  abundance  of  gnimmaticnl  forms ; 
though,  in  this  resi)ect,  it  is  inferior  to  some  of 
the  oMer  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
as  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Zend.  But  it  is  not  ex- 
oeerleil  by  any  language  in  the  number  of  its  par- 
ticliM,  and  in  the  ability  to  expres.'*,  by  means  of 
them,  the  most  varied  relations  and  modifications 
of  ideas.  It  is  also  distinguished  for  its  eui)huny: 
and  neither  the  T^tin  nor  any  mo<lern  langujige 
can  com2>are  with  it  in  reganl  to  rhj'llunieal 
beautv.  "More  than  anv  of  its  sister  lan^niafivs," 
says  Curtius,  "the  ( ireek  language  must  Ini  re- 
ganled  jis  a  work  of  Jirt,  on  account  of  its  sense 
for  symmetry  and  i)erfection  of  sounda,  for  clear- 


ness of  form,  for  law  and  organism.  Its  syntax 
has  never  been  equaled  by  that  of  any  language 
'  in  the  world." — Ever  since  the  introduction  of 
'  the  study  of  (vreek  into  classical  schools,  it  has 
I  been  a  general  rule  to  begin  it  later  than  I^tin. 
!  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens  strongly  advised 
the  opposite  course ;  and  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  as  Hemsterhuis,  Ruhnken, 
Gedike,  Herbart,  and  Fassow,  expressed  a  con- 
currence in  these  views.  1'he  vast  majority  of 
educators  have,  however,  been  so  decidedly  in 
favor  of  Latin  as  the  first  classical  language  to 
be  studied,  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  has  a 
practical  attempt  to  Ix^in  with  Greek  been  made. 
^Vs  a  general  rule,  less  time  also  is  devoted  to 
Greek  than  to  I^tin ;  though  some  disdnmiished 
educators,  like  Itaumer  (in  his  GescJiiaite  der 
Pddagogik),  who  do  not  dispute  the  claim  of 
Latin  to  be  taken  up  first,  demand  an  equal  or 
a  superior  position  for  Greek  in  the  higher  clas- 
sic of  classical  schools.  In  the  animated  conflict 
concerning  the  claim  of  the  classical  studies  to 
a  place  in  all  educational  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade,  Greek  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  On  many  sides  concessions  have  been 
made  to  Latin,  because  of  its  closer  affinity 
with  modem  languages,  and  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  its  im])ortance  for  an  etymological 
knowledge  of  these  languages ;  and  a  readiness 
has  been  exprt*se<l  to  provide  instruction  for  it 
even  where  Greek  lias  been  entirely  excluded. 
Thus  we  find  that,  in  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  progress  of  optional  studies  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  with  the  ad- 
vancing establishnlent  of  scientific  and  other 
courses  differing  from  the  classical,  the  study  of 
Greek  has  been  dropped  in  a  great  many  cases, 
while  the  I^atin  has  been  retained.  In  Germany, 
where  the  opponents  of  the  predominance  of 
classical  studies  have  concentrated  their  strength 
in  organizing  real  schools  in  opposition  to  the 
classic  gymnasia,  the  existence  oi  a  large  nimiber 
of  **real  schools  with  I^tin"  is  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate iho  different  estimate  in  which  the  two  clas- 
sical ItUiguages  are  held  by  the  opponents  of 
their  pivsent  ascendency. 

In  regjird  to  the  method  to  bo  pursued  in 
toachin^j  (Jrt^ek,  thure  is  a  greater  agreement 
among  lea<ling  educators,  than  in  respect  to  many 
other  studies.  It  is  generally  admitted  tliat  the 
comparative  diihculty  of  (ireek  grammar,  even 
of  its  first  or  etymological  i)art,  makes  it  desir- 
able that  all  whose  education  is  to  comprehend 
a  knowledge  of  this  language,  should  bi^i  the 
study  at  an  early  age,  when  the  vigor  of  memory 
is  still  fresh,  and  its  function  still  i)revails  in  the 
course  of  instruction.  Ilamilton's  and  Jacotot  s 
methods  find  now-a-ilays  few  followers  in  the 
toaching  of  (ireek ;  and  the  study  of  grammar, 
with  tran.slation  from  (ireek  into  English  and 
l^nglish  into  (ireek,  chiefly  txxiupies  the  attention 
of  the  iK-giiUKT.  It  luis  been  pro]:K>sed,  and  some- 
times attempteil,  to  lK*gin  the  teaching  of  the  lan- 
guage, in  accordance  with  the  development  of 
(ireek  literatuiv,  with  the  study  of  the  epic  and 
old  Ionic  dialects ;  but  the  old  practice  to  make 
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the  Attic  dialect  the  basis  has  victoriously  main- 
tained its  traditional  ascendency.  Exercises  in 
translating  from  the  native  language  into  Greek 
should  not  be  omitted,  as  is  frequently  done ; 
though  it  is  well  understood  that,  on  accoimt  of 
the  greater  difficulties  presented  by  the  Greek, 
and  the  shorter  time  allowed  for  the  study  of  it, 
the  same  proficiency  in  writing  Greek  is  hardly 
ever  or  anywhere  attained  as  in  Latin,  llie  first 
exercises  in  translating  Greek  into  Plnglish.  or 
any  other  native  tongue,  are  now  generally  pro- 
vided in  the  grammars.  Where  grammars  are 
used  which  exclude  exercises  in  translation,  the 
use  of  a  Greek  reader  is  at  once  begun.  In 
general,  the  use  of  a  reader  before  the  taking  up 
of  a  i)articular  author,  is  continued  longer  in 
Greek  than  in  Latin,  because  of  the  longer  time 
required  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
^mmatical  rules  in  the  fonner.  When  the  pupil 
]s  far  enough  advanced  to  take  up  the  reading 
of  (jrreek  authors,  the  teacher,  in  making  the 
selection,  should  not  only  be  careful  to  proceed 
from  the  eoider  to  the  more  difficidt  writers,  and 
to  prefer  the  classic  authors,  but  also  to  read 
enough  of  the  selected  work  to  give  to  the 
students  an  adequate  idea  of  the  spint  of  Greek 
literatiut;.  The  orations.  ])hilosophical  dialogues, 
anil  dramas  are  particularly  siuted  for  advanced 
classes  in  (ireck.  Of  course,  instruction  in  (xreek 
is  not  considere<l  complete  without  the  rea*liug 
of,  at  least,  one  of  the  Homeric  ix>ems;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  easy  flow  of  the  language  of 
these  jKKims  fits  them  for  an  early  stage  oJF  classic 
reading.  Among  the  CJreek  historians,  Xenophon 
and  Herodotus  fully  deserve  the  favor  of  teach- 
ers and  students,  which  they  have  enjoyed  for 
centuries.  In  regard  to  Herodotus  it  is,  however, 
desirable  to  wait  until  the  pupils  are  well 
grounded  in  the  Attic  dialect.  To  include  Thu- 
cydides  in  a  regular  course  appears  to  many 
classical  scholars  objectionable,  as  the  language 
is  to6  difficult  for  the  majority  of  coUege  stu- 
dents, and  as  thj  gloomy  period  which  ne  de- 
scribes is  not  calcumted  to  increase  the  students' 
interest  in  ancient  Greece.  Of  the  dramatic  poets, 
-iEschylus  and  Aristophanes  are  not  suited  for 
8choo&;  and,  therefore,  only  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  can  be  recommended. 

nie  lK»ginnmg  of  a  grammatical  treatment  of 
the  language  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Soi)hist8, 
Plato,  find  Aristotle,  ('onsiderable  progress  is 
visiVjle  in  the  works  of  the  Stoics,  who  created 
most  of  the  technical  tonus  used  in  Greek  gram- 
mar. The  idea  of  a  systematic  grammar  was 
develo^RHl  by  the  Alexandrian  school  of  gram- 
marians, 8t)me  of  whom  wrote  uix)n  the  subject 
of  grammar  in  the  most  limited  sense ;  others, 
uiKJii  different  sjHjcitic  topics  included  in  it,  as 
syntax,  meter,  dialects,  and  the  like.  As  the 
author  of  the  first  systematic  grammar.  Dionysius 
the  'I'hracian  is  mentioned,  whose  work  remained 
a  standard  for  a  long  time.  The  first  lexico- 
graphic attempts  were  likewise  mjide  at  Alex- 
andria. The  central  seat  of  (J  reek  jJiilology  was, 
at  a  later  ])eriod,  transferred  from  Alexaiidria  to 
Constantinople,  where  a  number  of  scholars  dis- 


tinguished themselves  as  authors  of  dictionaries 
of  Greek  literature,  while  their  grammatical  la- 
bors consisted  chiefly  of  commentaries  upon  the 
work  of  J  )ionysius.  The  first  grammar  in  western 
Europe,  in  which  (ireek  type  was  used,  was  that 
by  Constantine  Lascaris ;  it  was  published  in 
Milan  in  1476,  and  remained  for  centuries  the 
I  basis  of  all  other  grammatical  works.  A  new 
epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  (ireek  grammars  dates 
from  Hermann's  classical  work  JJe  emefultui- 
ii(t  rdiUme  Graeca^  grammaticct  (Leipsic  1801). 
Since  that  time,  a  number  of  excellent  grammars, 
fully  superseding  previous  works,  have  appeared. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  by  German  authors ;  but, 
by  means  of  translations,  they  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  English,  American,  and 
other  schools.  Among  the  most  noted  of  these 
gi-ammars,  are  those  by  Buttmann,  Schtdgram- 
matik  (Isted.,  1824, 17th  ed.,  1874),  translated  by 
Edwanl  Everett  (Boston,  1822) ;  Au»fnhrliche 
Griech.  Sjircwhlehre  (2  vols.,  1819—27,  2d  ed., 
with  valuable  additions  from  Lobeck,  2  volumes, 
1830 — 39),  trans,  by  Edwani  Kobinson  (An- 
duver,  1833) ;  Matthia;  (1807),  trans,  by  Ed.  Y. 
Bloomfield  (London.  1832);  Bost  (18U>,  7th  ed., 
1854),  Engl,  translation  (Lond.,  1827) ;  Kuhner, 
Schiil(p^itmmutik,  trans,  by  B.  B.  P^wards  and 
S.  H.' Taylor  (Andover,  1843);  and  AmfvLlir' 
Uche  Grammatik  det"  GHecItischen  Sprache 
(2  vols.,  1834,  revised  ed.,  1869-1871);  Westphal 
(2  vols.,  1870 — 72) ;  Curtius,  Schulqrcmimatik 
(18r>2, 11th  ed.,  187.5);  English  trans,  by  Smith. 
The  granmiar  of  Curtius,  wiiich  numerous  trans- 
lations have  extensively  introduced  into  the 
learned  institutions  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  America,  has,  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,  made  use  of  the  results  of  com- 
parative philology,  and  adopted  a  number  of  the 
technical  terms  which  have  first  been  brought  into 
use  by  Grimm's  German  grammar.  In  England 
and  the  United  States,  Greek  grammars  have 
been  published,  among  others,  by  Anthon,  Boise, 
Brooks,  Bullions,  Crosby,  Fisk,  Goodrich,  Green- 
wood, Hadley,  Jelf ,  Jones,  Kendrick,  M'C^tock, 
Mayor,  Moore,  Morris,  Fopkin,  Silber,  Smith, 
Sophocles, ']  aylor,  Valpv,  Watidell,  Wettenhall, 
Wonlsworth,  and  Wright.  Some  of  these  works 
are  only  primers  for  beginners.  Among  the  lat- 
est and  best  of  the  complete  grammars,  is  that 
by  Hadley  (Greek  gramimir,  18()0 ;  chiefly  based 
on  the  Gennan  work  of  Curtius). 

The  basis  of  all  Greek  lexicons  in  modem  times 
is  Menry  Stephens's  Thesaurus  Lingucp.  Graecce 
(1.572 ;  a  new  edition,  embodying  aU  the  Greek 
learning  of  the  age,  was  brought  out  by  Ilase, 
T.  and  W.  Dindorf,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1831-63). 
The  first  real  improvement  over  Stephens  was 
made  by  Passow,  whose  work  (HandwOrterbuch 
iter  G^nechiscJien  Sprache,  2  vols.,  1819 — 24)  ap- 
peared, at  first,  as  a  revised  edition  of  Schneider's' 
Greek  Dictionary ;  but,  in  the  4th  edit.  (2  vols., 
1831),  as  his  own  work.  The  plan  of  Passow 
was,  in  each  successive  e<lition,  to  make  the  lex- 
icon complete  for  the  interpretation  of  some 
additional  authors,  until  it  should  become  a  full 
ifiesaurua  of  the  Greek  language.  After  the  death 
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of  Pafisow,  a  new  edition,  carryiiij^  out  the  plan 
of  the  author,  was  pn^iwiivil  by  the  joint  lalwrs 
of  Rost.  Palm,  Kreuswler,  Keil,  IVter,  and  lien- 
seler  (2  vols.,  1841  — 57).  The  work  of  Pa.s- 
80W  was  the  basis  of  the  (ireek- English  lexicon 
of  IJddell  and  Scott  (Oxford,  184r»:  New  York, 
edited  by  Henry  Drisler,  1848;  larye  4to  ed., 
London,  1870.).  Other  large  (ireek  dictionaries 
have  been  edited  by  »)acobitz  and  Seiler  (2  vols., 
1839— 4(>),  and  l*ape  (3  vols.,  18r>()-(>3;  the 
3d  vol.,  containing  proi)cr  names,  by  Renseler). 
Bchool  dictionaries  have  been  prepared  by  Jiost, 
Benaeler,  Schenkl,  Uddell  and  Scott,  anrl  others. 
Among  P^iglish  and  American  authors,  who  have 
brought  out  (jrrtwk  dictionaries,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  Jones,  Pickering.  Oliver, 
Groves,  1  >onnegan,  and  1  >imbar.  (See  Dictionary.) 
There  is  also  a  very  rich  literature  of  special 
lexicons  for  those  Greek  authors  who  are  com- 
monly read  in  schools.  A  comparative  graminm* 
of  Greek  and  Ijatin  was  AiTittt»n  by  \ah)  Meyer 
(2  Yols.,  Berlin,  18()l — 5),  and  an  etymological 
poot-<lictionary  on  the  basis  of  comparative  phi- 
lology by  Ifenfey  {CrrifMsches  ]f  urzeUexicon, 
2  vols.,  1839—42). 

Among  the  (in^jk  readers  which  affonl  selec- 
tions from  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  authoi-s  who  aiv 
flaite<l  for  school  n^ading.  none  have  lx»en  so  ex- 
tensively U8e<l  as  those  of  'liicolje  and  Dalzel. 
The  work  of  .racol>s  (ElemeiUnrbiwh  (W  Griechi- 
schen  Si/ruchfi,  begun  in  1 824)  a)nsists  of  four 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  dt^ignwl  for  begin nei-a, 
the  setKwid  gives  extrac^ts  from  historians  or  oni- 
tora  relating  to  the  history  of  Athens,  the  third 
is  oomiiosctlof  philosophii^al,  and  the  fourth  of 
poetical,  extracts.  Several  American  translations 
<rf  parts  of  this  work  have  been  published  (one 
by  Prof.  Anthon),  and  have  bei»n  ustn^l  by  many 
American  schools.  DalzeVs  two  rea<lers  (Col- 
iectdfied  Gnwcn  Minfji'd.  and  Cnllecttined  (rrneea 
M(\jora)  first  appeared  in  Edinburgh  (1789), 
where  the  author  was  professor  of  (irLvk  in  the 
university.  New  eilitions  wf  re  brought  out  in 
England  by  Dunbar  and  C  J.  Rloomfiel<l,  and 
in  the  Unit^Mi  States  by  Popkin  and  \N'hecler. 
Other  CJreek  readers  have  been  publisherl  by 
Abbott,  Arnold.  Boise,  Colton,  Felton,  (iood- 
win,  Merry,  and  Wyttenbach.  Of  late,  the  uso 
of  readers  has,  to  mme  extent,  given  i)lace  to  the 
works  of  jwirticular  authors,  of  which  many  an- 
notat-iMl  editions  have  appeared,  ^'hus  there  are 
editions  of  works  of  .Eschines,  by  Champlin 
and  Simw)x;  of  yEsohVlus,  by  Drake.  Ed  wan  Is. 
Felton.  Sachtleben,  Weale.and  Woolsey;  of  Aris- 
totle, by  Poste;  of  Aristophanes,  liy  Eelton, 
Greene,  and  Weale;  of  Demosthenes,  by  Chanip- 
lin,  D'Oogi*.  Drake,  Heslop,  Holmes,  kendrick, 
Simcox,  Smead.  and  Tyler;  of  Euripides,  by  Al- 
len, Weale.and  Woolsey;  of  Homer,  by  AntlK)n. 
Boise,  Felton.  Mayor,  Merry.  Owen,  Searing,  and 
Hmith;  of  Herodotus,  by  Johnson.  Mather,  and 
Weale ;  of  Jsocratcs,  by  Felton ;  of  Lucian,  by 


Plutarch,  by  Hackett  and  Tyler;  of  Sophocles,  by 


(^ampbell,  Crosby,  Jebb.  Jones.  Smead,  White, 
W'eale,  and  Woolsey ;  of  Theocritus,  by  Snow; 
of  IlieophrjiiJtus.  by  Jebb ;  of  Thucyaides.  by 
Bij]^,  Frost.  Owen,  and  Weale;  of  Xenophon.  by 
Anthon,  Boise,  (.'rosby,  Kendrick,  Owen,  Phil- 

IK>tt8,  Liobbins,  and  Weale.  Histories  of  Gn.vk 
iterature  have  been  written  by  Bemhardy.  K.O. 
M tiller  (2  vols.,  with  continuation  by  Donald- 
son), Mure  (A  critical  hiatwy  if  the  lanqna'jt^ 
ami  literutnre  of  ancient  Greece^  5  vols.).  Hunk, 
(2  vols..  1849—50),  Nicolai  (2  vols.,  1866—7). 
13uniouf  (Iliittoire  deUi  litterature  yrecque,  2  vols., 
1869),  Bergk  (voh  i..  1872).  The  standard  gram- 
matical work  on  the  (irreek  language  of  the 
New  Testament  is  Winer  ( Grammaiik  ties  neu- 
testamendichen  Sprachidiams,  Engl,  trans,  by 
Stuart  and  Robinson) ;  and  other  grammam 
have  been  written  by  Greene  and  Stuart. 
Lexicons  to  the  Greek  New  Testament  have 
been  publislied  by  Wahl  (1822),  translated  by 
Robinson;  Bretsclmeider  (1824);  WiJke  (1841); 
and  a  second  work  by  the  same  author  (1858); 
Schirlitz  (1851);  Robinson  {Grefk  ami  Entfliah 
]j*.ricon  of  the,  Neic  TestametU,  183G);  (vrinim 
(1868). — For  an  account  of  the  Greek  Church 
writers,  see  Clas.sk's,  ('hristian.  

GBEENEVILLE  AND  TT7SCULTJK 
COLLEGE,  at  Home.  (Jreeue  C'o.,  Tenn.,  near 
Greeneville,  was  organized  in  1868,  by  the  union 
of  Greeneville  College  and  I'usculum  College, 
foiuided  in  1794  and  18-17,  resix?ctively.  It  \s 
under  Presbyterian  control.  It  has  a  primary, 
a  prei^anitoiy.  and  a  collegiate  department,  with 
a  classical  and  a  scujntitic  course.  The  libraritii 
contain  7,000  volumes.  In  1874 — 5,  there  wen* 
9  instructors  and  1 1 2  students  (senior  class,  2 : 
regular  course.  45  ;  scientific  course.  24;  prinmn' 
deiwirtment,  41).  Roth  sexes  are  arlmitted.  'Ihe 
cost  of  tuition  in  the  preparatory  dejiartment  is 
820  iier  year ;  in  the  collegiate  deimitment,  ?3U. 
The  Rev.  W.  S.  Doak,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

OBIMMy  Jakob  Ludwig,  the  grcat<?8t  of 
all  German  philologists,  was  lK)m  at  Hanau, 
Jan.  4..  1 785.  and  died  in  lk»rlin,  Sept.  20.,  186:J. 
lie  was  apiK>inted,  in  181 G,  second  librarian  at 
Cas8el,and  in  18.S0  professor  and  librarian  at  tlie 
miiversity  of  (iiittingen.  He  was  deposed,  in 
1  H.-n,  for  having  signetl.  with  six  other  profesFors. 
a  protest  against  the  abolition  of  the  state  con- 
stitution by  the  king.  In  1841,  the  Prussian 
government  calknl  him  to  Rerlin  as  professor  and 
member  of  the  Academy,  wliich  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death,  in  1846  and  1847.  ho 
presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  (tcnnan  phi- 
lologists, who  universally  recognizetl  him  as  their 
chief.  His  work  on  (iennan  grammar  {Thutsch*' 
Gramwittik,  \\  vols..  1819—87)  establislietl  a 
new  bninc'h  of  literature,  that  of  historical  gram- 
mar ;  and  while  it  has  called  forth  a  number  of 
similar  works  in  other  languages,  it  is  still  unsur- 
passed. The  (lennan  dictionary,  which  he  began, 
in  1852,  jointly  with  his  brother  Wilhelra,  occu- 
pies an  e<j[ually  high  rank  in  the  historj'  of  dic- 
tionaries {Deutsches  W6*r/^r6i/c//,  Ist  vol.,  1852; 
4Ui  vol.,  1874).   This  work  was  designed  by  hin 
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to  contain  every  Grerman  woni  from  the  time  of 
Lather  to  Goethe;  and  the  volumes  which  he  pub- 
lished exceeded,  in  comprehensiveness  of  plan, 
every  other  modem  dictionary.  The  continuation 
of  the  work  has  been  intrusted  to  M.  Hoyuc,  R. 
Hildebrand,  and  K.  Weigand  ;  but  it  is  not  ex- 
^  pected  that  it  will  be  completed  until  18DU.  The 
nistorical  treatment  of  the  vernacular  tongue, 
which  Grimm  s  German  grammar  and  dictionary 
have  introduced  into  the  literature  of  modem 
languages,  has  also  greatly  improve^l  the  method 
of  teacning  modem  languages,  both  foreign  and 
vernacular,  llie  more  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  growth  and  structure  of  lan- 
guages, which  is  now  generally  possessed  by  in- 
telligent teachers,  is  reflected  in  the  instruction 
of  millions  of  children ;  and  the  vast  superiority 
of  recent  school  grammars,  reading  books,  etc. 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  due  to  the  influence 
winch  has  been  exerted  by  the  works  of  Grimm. 

GRIMM,  Wilhelm  Karl,  a  brother  of  Jakob 
Grimm,  and  like  him,  a  prominent  German  phi- 
lologist, was  born  at  Ilanau,  Feb.  24.,  178G,  and 
died  at  Berlin,  Dec.  IG.,  1859.  In  his  life  and 
literary  labors,  he  was  very  intimately  associattM.1 
with  his  brother.  Like  him,  he  was  librarian  at 
Cassel  (1814—30),  librarian  (1830)  and  professor 
(183.*))  at  Guttingen ;  and,  finally,  after  having 
lost  his  oflices  in  (jottingen  for  joining  the  pro- 
test against  the  abolition  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion, he  accompanied  his  brother,  in  1841,  to 
Berlin.  Besides  writing  a  large  nunil)er  of  works 
on  the  earlier  literature  of  Germany,  he  was 
the  co-editor,  with  his  brother,  of  the  German 
dictionary. 

GRI3C0M,  John,  an  American  educator, 
bom  at  Hancock's  Bridge,  N.  J.,  Sept.  27.,  1774; 
died  at  Builington,  X.  J.,  Feb.  26.,  1852.  He 
was  of  Quaker  extniction,  and,  for  a  time, 
studied  at  the  Friends'  Academy  in  Philadelphia. 
Afterwards,  he  took  charge  of  the  Friends' 
Monthly  Meeting  School,  at  Burlington.  He 
removed  to  New  York  in  1807,  where  he  taught 
for  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  he  as- 
sisted in  founding  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Paui)erism,  and  established  a  private  semi- 
nary, called  the  New  York  High  School.  In 
1823,  he  publishetl  ^4  Yenr  in  Europe  (2  vols.), 
the  result  of  his  travels  and  visits  to  the  prin- 
cipal institutions  of  learning  and  charity,  prisons, 
factories,  etc.,  on  the  Eui*o|)ean  continent.  From 
1831  to  1835,  he  was  princiiial  of  a  boarding- 
school  in  l*rovidena»,  11.  I.,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  Burlington.  One  of  his  last  acts  was 
the  reorganization  of  the  connnon-school  system 
of  New  Jersey.  His  sou,  John  H.  Griscom, 
published  his  biography  (New  Y'ork,  1859). 

OBISCOM,  John  Haskins,  a  physician, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  m  New  York,  Aug. 
13.,  1809;  died  there  AprU  28.,  1874.  In  1833, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  New 
York  disiK'nsary,  and,  in  1831,  chief  physician. 
He  was  also  j)rofessor  of  chemistry  in  the  New 
York  College  of  Phannacy,  from  183G  to  1840. 
In  1843,  he  was  aprK>inted  physician  to  the  New 
Y'ork  Hospital,  where  he  remained  till  18C7. 


His  princi()al  works  relate  to  physiology,  hygiene, 
and  ventilation ;  but  some  of  them  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  eilucation.  and  others  have 
Deen  extensively  used  for  school  instruction. 
They  include  :  Animal  Mechanism  and  Physi- 
ology (1839);  Sanitary  Comlition  of  the  Lahariiig 
Classes  of  Keio  lor  A;  (1844);  Uses  and  Abuses 
(f  Aii'j  and  the  Means  for  the  Ventilatio7i  of 
Buildings  (1850);  HospiUd  Hyqiene  (1853); 
First  Lessons  in  Physiology,  ititn  Brief  Rides 
of  H&dtJi,for  the  ifse  (f  Sdtools  (1860);  Sani- 
tary  Legislatiim,  past.preseidjuid  fidure  (1861 ). 
Dr.  Griscom  also  rendered  an  important  service 
to  education  by  his  lectures  on  physiology. 

OBOOT,  Gerard.     See  Hieronyuians. 

GROUNDS,  School.  See  School  Grounds. 

GXJATEM A L A .     See  Central  America. 

GUIZOT,  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume. 
a  French  statesman,  who,  as  prime  minister  and 
minister  of  public  instruction,  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  France,  was  born  Oct.  4.,  1787,  and  died 
Sept.  13.,  1874.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent; 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  l^aris,  who  perisheti  by  the  guillotine 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  was  educated  by 
his  motlier  at  Geneva,  where  his  whole  nature 
became  i)ermeated  with  the  spirit  and  influence 
of  John  C'alvin,  whom  he  accepted  as  his  master 
and  model  luitil  his  dying  dav.  Having  returned 
to  Paris,  at  the  ag(;  of  eighteen,  he  was,  for  a 
time,  tutor  in  a  distinguished  family ;  but  he 
soon  l)ecame  connected  with  the  ^leriodical  press 
and  the  literary  circles  of  Paris,  and,  in  1812, 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  modem 
history  in  the  Sorbonne.  His  political  career 
began  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Xapoleon  I.; 
and,  from  that  time  until  the  overthrow  of 
royalty,  in  1848,  his  influence  in  the  government 
of  France  was  quite  marked.  He  drew  up,  in 
1 830,  the  protest  of  the  deputies,  which  led  to 
the  detlux>nement  of  Charles  X.;  and,  after  the 
success  of  the  revolution,  was  appointed  pro- 
visional minister  of  public  instruction.  He  ex- 
changed this  position,  after  a  few  days,  with  that 
of  minister  of  the  interior,  but  resumed  it  in 
1832,  when  he  entered  the  new  cabinet  under 
the  presidency  of  Soult.  He  prej)are<i  an  ex- 
cellent code  of  laws  for  promotnig  primary  edu- 
cation, and  attended  personally  to  tneir  enforce- 
ment. In  the  cabinet  of  183G,  under  the  pres- 
ident Mole,  he  resumed  the  same  post;  but,  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  the  plans  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  abandoned  it  in  1837.  From  1840 
to  1847,  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
from  1847  to  1848,  president  of  the  French  min- 
istry. After  the  revolution  of  1848.  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
literary  labors.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Tjettres,  and 
of  the  French  Academy.  Though  a  zealous 
Protestant,  he  knew  how  to  gain  the  esteem  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  even  as  minister  of  public 
instruction.  His  indefatigable  zeal  and  hia 
great  merits  in  behalf  of  the  promotion  and 
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organization  of  primary  instruction  in  France, 
were  generally  recognized.  Cniizot  was  one  of 
the  moat  prolific  writers  of  France  during  the 
present  century.  Most  of  Ids  works  have  been 
translated  into  English;  and  the  more  important 
of  them,  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Some  of  them,  especially  the  HiMory  of  Civlliza' 
tion  in  Europe,  have  been  extensively  intro- 
duced as  text-DOoks  into  very  many  institutions 
of  learning. 

GUTSMUTHS,  Johann  Christoph  Fried- 
rich,  celebrated  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
physical  education,  and  particularly  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  German  system  of  gymnastic 
training  (Turnimtej'ricJU),  was  bom  in  Quedlin- 
burc,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  1759,  and 
died  at  Ibenhain,  near  Schnepfenthal,  in  1839. 
He  studied  theology  at  Halle  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  was  employed  to  superintend 
the  gymnastic  exercises  at  Salzmann  s  Institute, 
at  Schnepfenthal  (1786).  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  and  elaboration  of  gymnastics 
as  a  branch  of  education,  and  was  the  means  of 
introducing  it  into  many  other  institutions  of 
CJermany.  He  also  wrote  several  works  on  gym- 
nastics, among  which  his  (rt/mmistikfar  dieju- 
fffi/ul  (1793)  became  a  classic  work,  and  the  basis 
of  most  other  German  treatises  on  the  subject. 
Among  others  are  Erholutiff  des  KOriyera  und 
Geistes  fill'  die  Jiigeml  (179G),  and  Kleiucs 
LehrhucJi  tier  Schwimjnkiinst  (1198).  His  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  geographical  instruction  were 
also  of  great  value.  Ho  was  not  only  an  able 
teacher  of  geography,  but  a  distinguished  writer 
on  the  subject,  'llie  celebrated  Karl  Ritter  was 
one  of  his  pupils  in  the  institute  at  Schnepfen- 
thal. The  centennial  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day of  Gutsmuths  was  held  at  Schnepfenthal,  in 
18i)9,with  great  festivity  and  pomp. — See  Dittes, 
Schule  det'  Fadagogik  (Leipsic,  1876).  (See  also 
Gymnastics.) 

OUTOT,  Arnold  Henry,  a  distinguished 
scientist,  particularly  in  the  deimnment  of  phys- 
ical geography,  and  the  author  of  a  series  of 
school  text-books  on  geography,  widely  used  in 
the  United  States,  was  born  near  Xeufchatel,  in 
Switzerland,  Sept.  28.,  1807.      He  studied  at 
various  institutions,  at  Carlsruhe  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Agassiz,  with  whom  he  began  the 
study   of    natural    science.      Subsequently,  he 
pa.s8<.Ml  through  a  course  of  study  in  theology  at 
Xeufchatel  and  Berlin ;  but  afterwards  gave  his 
attention  exclusively  to  natural  science.  In  1835, 
he  wont  to  I'aris,  where  he  rt^sided  till  1839, 
niakin;'  sunnner  scientific   excursions  throuiijh 
Prance.  Italy,  lielgiura,  and   Holland.     From 
1839  to  181H.  he  was  professor  of  history  and 
physical  gi^ography  in  the  academy  of   Xeuf-  j 
chatel ;  and  during  tliis  period  made  some  im- 
portant researches  and  discoveries  in  regard  to  | 
the  movement  of  glaciers  and  the  transjx)rtation  , 
of  bowlders,  the  details  of  which  it  wfis  proix)sed 
to  ])ublLsh  as  the  second  volume  of  the  St/sfhne  | 
r/lacifdrc,  by  Agassiz,  (iuyot.  and  Dc^or.the  first 
volume  of  winch  was  printed  in  Paris  in  184H.  ; 
He  emigrated  to  the  L  nited  States  in  1848,  and  | 


took  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  Mass.     In 
the  winter  of  1848 — 9,  he  deliverwi,  in  Boston, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  physical 
geography,  which  were  afterwards  translated  by 
I'rof.  Felton.  and  collected  into  a  volume,  which 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Eai'th  and  Man, 
lliis  work  introduced  impovtant  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  studying  and  teaching  geog- 
raphy in  the  schools  of   the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  construction  of  school  text-books 
on  that  subject.    Prof.  Guyot  was  employed,  for 
some  time,  by  the  Massachusetts  bo^d  of  edu- 
cation to  deliver  lectures  in  the  normal  schools 
of  the  state  and  before  the  teachers'  institutes. 
In  1855,  he  accented  the  ap];)ointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  physical  geography  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  which  position  he 
still  continues  to  occupy.    His  school  series  of 
geographies,  the  first  volimie  of  which  was  jmb- 
Gshed  m  1806  (Hie  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants; 
Common-Schofk    Geotjrajthy)^  has    attained    a 
high  <legree  of  popularity.     Its  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  pronunencc  given  to  physical  geog- 
raphy, and  the  treatment  of  the  whole  sulvject  on 
the  basis  of  a  scientitic  gt^neralization.     1  he  un- 
derljnng  principle  he  thus  expresse^l  in  the  pre- 
liminarj'  section   of  the  above  work,  on  Geo- 
graphical Teaching:  *'  It  was  not  until  the  first 
quarter  of  the  ])re8ent  century,  when  Ritter's 
great  mind  made  its  ix>wer  felt  in  his  remark- 
able generalizations  on  the  facts  given  to  the 
world  by  Humboldt,  that  it  Ix^gan  to  be  sus- 
iwcted  that  geographical  facts  could  be  reduced 
to  a  science,  in  which  hold  good  the  game  laws 
of  mutual  deiKjndence  of  cause  and  effect  that 
prevail  in  all  the  other  physical  sciences."    The 
mtroduction   of  this  philosophical  method  of 
teaching  geography,  the  principle  of  which  has 
been  adopted  by  most  other  authors  of  school 
text-books  on  this  subject,  has  exertetl  an  im- 
portant influence  ujwn  the  general  methods  of 
instruction  in  schools;  and.  m  this  way.  Prof, 
(jruyot  has  done  an  imix)rtant  service  to  the 
cause  of  education.     (See  (xKOdRArnY.) 

GTMNASIUM  (Gr.  yv/ivaatov,  a  place  for 
bodily  exercises,  from  yvfivoc,  naked),  a  term 
applied,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Koine,  to  schools 
for  physical  education,  but  in  modern  (iennany 
and  some  other  countries  of  continental  Kuro|ie, 
to  a  class  of  secondary'  schools  which  hold  a 
middle  place  between  elementary  schools  and 
the  universities.  In  Englaiul  and  the  United 
States,  in  which  tlu;  collegt?s  corrt»s|X)nd  to  the 
German  gymnjisia,  the  term  gymnasium  is  lim- 
ited to  places  for  physical  exercises.  AVe  treat 
here  (I)  of  the  ancient  gymnasium  of  the  (in^eks 
and  Romans,  and  (2)  of  the  schools  designated 
by  this  nmne  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
continent«al  Kurope. 

(1 )  Gymnasia  were  first  introduceil  in  Sparta 
and  Crete  ;  they  afterwards  Ixicame  common  in 
the  (iRM^k  cities,  and  were,  to  a  limited  extent, 
adopt<Hl  among  the  Romans.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times,  the  g>'nniasia  were  leveled  and  in- 
closed places,  with  divisions  for  the  several 
games.  For  the  purpose  of  shade,  rows  of  plane- 
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trj38  were  planted,  to  which  afterwanls  porti- 
coes with  sitting-rooms   {e^i-Apai),  having  stone 
benches  around  tne  walls,  were  added.     At  last, 
the  gymnasia  consisted  of  several  buildinga.which 
were   joined   together,  and  thus  often  formed 
very   si)aciou8    stnictures,  capable  of   holding 
many  thousand  persons.   A  detailed  description 
of  the  ancient  gymnasium  is  given  by  Vitruvius. 
ITie  free  youths  were  instructed  in  gymnastics, 
by  a  pitidotrihea   {TrniSoTfnf^ir^g),  while  the  pro- 
fessional   athletes  were  trained  by  a  gymiuist 
(}r£zra/Tr//c).    'I'he  whole  institution  was  super- 
intended  by  the   gifrnmiaiarch  (yvuvaGtdpx'fc)- 
While,  originally,  gymnasia  were  only  places  for  ; 
bodily  exercises,  they  were  afterwanls  used  by  ' 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  teachers  of  various 
sciencxjs  as  places  for  instructing  their  pupils. 
'I'hus  Plato  taught  in  the  Ac«.demy  and  Aristotle 
in  the  I^yceum  of  Athens. — ITie  Roman  republic 
had  no  sj^cial  buildings  which  could  be  com- 
pared  with  the  Greek  gymnasia;  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperors,  the  public  Imtlis  (thernup) 
serveil  for  the  same  puq)Ose,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  gratlually  absorl>ed  the  gymnasia.    (See 
Pctersk.v,  D'ls  (hfmmtainm  ck^rCrriecheti,  1 8n8.)  ! 
(*2)   In  modern  times,  the  nunn}.  rfi/mnftsium  \ 
has  been  commonly  applied  in  CJermany,  suice  ' 
the  time  of  .J.  A.  Wolf,  to  those  schools  which  j 
prepare  students  for  the  universities.      Some  i 
of  these  institutions,  while  holding  the  rank  of  , 
a  gymnasium,  have  different  names,  as  ptrdn- 
gotfiuin,  b/Cfium,  Gehhrienschulf^.,  Lftmlnsachidey 
FurMeaschule.    This  class  of  schf^ols  has  gradu- 
ally develojHjd  from  the  cathedral  and  convent 
schools  (q.  V.)  of  the  middle  ages,  which  were 
desiffueil  to  impart  to  the  youth  of  the  country 
the  nighest  instruction  accessible  in  those  times, 
especially  that  needed  for  the  priesthood.   After 
the  establishment  of  the  universities,  the  cath- 
edral and  convent  school  assumed  the  character 
of  preparatory  schools.    Their  number  increased 
rapidly,  and  the  course  of  studies  was  steadily 
enlarged.     Jn  adilition  to  the  schools  attached 
to  cathedral  chapters  an<l  convents,  a  niunber 
of  schools  of  a  similar  rank  were  foun<led  by  the 
miuHciikol  authorities   of   many  of  the  larger 
towns,  as  well  as  by  many  princes,    'llie  revival 
of  classical  stuilies,  in  the  1  r)th  century,  greatly 
added  to  the  reputation  and  social  position  of 
thest^  schools.     At  the  time  of  the  Refonnation,  | 
Melanchthou  introducHMl  more  exalted  views  of  | 
classic4il  studies   jus   the   basis  of  the  chissical 
school ;  and  the  ediK^ational  efforts  made  by  the 
Jesuits  provoked  a  rivaliy  which,  in  many  re- 
spects, had  a  beneficent   influencv.     'ITie  civil 
wars  and  religious  ctmllicts  of  the  1 7th  and  18th 
centuries  caused  a  stand-still  for  a  time,  and 
progress  was  not  re8umo<l  until  the  end  of  the  . 
iHth  century.  A.  M.  Fraiicke  (q.  v.)  the  founder 
of  the  celebrateil  institutions  at  Jlalle,  favore<l, 
like  all  the  Pietists,  tlu?  rcnUsiic,  in  prefen»n(;e 
to  the  hn/H'tfiistir,  studies  and  secured  the  in- 
trofluotion  of  geogra]>hy  and  history  as  branches 
of  instruction,  and  the  appointment  of  s|x?cial 
teachers  of  mathematics.     Hut  (iesner  (q.  v.), 
lleyue,  (q.  v.),  and  other  champions  of  classical  ! 


studies,  fully  secured  their  preponderance.  The 
opix)sition  made  to  the  classics  by  the  Philan- 
thropists strengthened  rather  than  weakened 
their  ix)sition.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  a  thorough  reform  of  the  gymnasia  was 
inaugurate!  in  IVussia,  and  gradually  carried 
into  effect  in  all  the  Gennan  states.  'Ilie  new 
arrangement  sanctioned  the  predominance  of 
classical  studies,  but,  at  the  same  time,  provided 
for  an  improved  plan  of  teaching  the  realistic 
branches;  such  as  the  natural  sciences,  geography, 
an<.i  mathematics.  'J'he  8ui)er\'^isor}'  right  of  the 
churches  was  restricted  to  religious  instruction  ; 
and  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  institutions 
of  learning  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  state 
government.  ITie  gymnasia  now  hold  in  the  Ger- 
man states  a  privileged  i)08ition,  since  no  young 
man  can  be  matriculaterl  for  any  faculty  of  the 
university  without  having  ]>a£sed  a  final  examina- 
tion at  the  gymnasium.  Violent  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  this  privileged  ixwition,  and  specially 
ui)on  the  important  ]>lace  which  the  course  of 
studies  of  the  gymnasia  assigns  to  the  classical 
languages;  and,  m  some  countries,  the  government 
has  so  far  yielded  to  the  growing  oi)ix)sition  as  to 
organize  real  gynmasia,  in  which  the  (Jivek  lan- 
guage is  altogether  dropiKxl,  and  the  I -atin  at  least 
gre«itly  n^luced.  (See  Hem.  S('hooi«'«.)  But  the 
organization  uf  the  ri'al  gymnasia  is  far  fn>m  be- 
ing comi)letetl.  and  govennnents  and  legislatures 
appear  to  l)c  inclincnl  to  uphold,  in  the  main,  the 
rights  of  the  classical  gymnasium.  The  defenders 
of  the  course  of  instruction  as  pursued  in  the 
gymnasia  chiefly  rest  their  ])leas  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  the  present  course,  in  its  entirety,  is 
best  suited  to  elevate  the  pupils  of  these  institu- 
tions to  the  level  of  our  modem  civilization,  and 
to  fit  them  to  become  intelligent  members  of 
modem  society.  The  superintendence  of  the  gym- 
nasia is  exercised  either  by  the  ministry  of 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or.  in  some 
states,  by  a  supreme  e<lucational  council.  They 
are,  at  stated  times,  examined  by  school  poun- 
cilors.  At  the  head  of  a  gymnasium,  is  a  rector, 
or  director,  and  the  nuniber  of  teachers  varies 
with  the  number  of  the  classes.  No  one  can  be 
appointed  a  teacher  who  has  not  studied  at  a 
university,  and  |)assed  an  examination  before  a 
commission  apjwinted  by  the  government.  In 
Prussia,  a  gymnasium  is  generally  divided  into 
six  classes,  called  7>r/«/r/,  s^'cufn/a,  iertia,  qucnia, 
1] Uinta,  and  mtwta.  The  three  higher  classes  are 
generally  sulxlivided  into  two  divisions,  the  upper 
and  the  lower.  The  time  usually  spent  in  a  class, 
or  in  a  di\'ision  of  one  of  the  higher  classes,  is 
one  year;  and,  a  full  course,  at  a  Prussian  gym- 
njusium,genemllyretiuires  nine  years.  In  Rava- 
ria.  a  g^'uinasium  has  four  classes,  and  a  prepar- 
atory school  (called  a  latin  school),  which  com- 
prises five  classes.  In  Austria,  the  gymnasia 
were  thoroughly  reorganized  in  1849,  and  now 
resemble,  in  their  essential  features,  in  Austria 
proiKT  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  the  institutions  of 
Germany.  In  Demnark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
the  gymnasia  have  the  same  characteristics  as 
those  of  Germany.     In  Italy,  the  gymnasium 
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oooBists  of  five  classes  which  correspond  to  the  i  became  places  exclusively  for  physical  education 
lower  classes  of  a  (lemian  gymnasium.  It  serves  and  training.  (See  Athens  and  (ttmnarii^.) 
as  a  preparatory  school  to  the  lyceiim,  which  has  |  There  was  fumost  entire  uniformity  in  the  exer- 
threc  classes.  Ju  Russia,  the  gymnaMum  has  seven  cises  of  the  different  gymnasia  in  various  parts 
classes,  hesiiles  a  preiwiratory  class.  The  (ierman  i  of  (ireece  ;  the  Dorians,  however,  made  the  hard- 
gymnasia  resemble  the  Scotch  grammar  and  ',  ening  of  the  body,  as  a  preparation  for  military 
mgh  schools,  and  only  differ  from  the  English  ;  life,  a  paramount  aim ;  while  the  Athenians,  and 
public  schools  for  the  upi)er  and  middle  classes  |  the  lonians  in  general,  sought  to  impart  grac*.* 
in  being  day  schools,  instead  of  the  centers  of  and  lieaiity,  as  well  as  strength,  to  the  body  and 
lai^  l^arding  establisliments.  The  literature  i  its  movements,  and  to  make  physical  health  the 
relating  to  gymnasiums  is  very  numerous.  —  See,  i  basis  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  mind.  These 
on  the  German  gymnasium,  the  model  of  the  ,  exercises  partook  lan^ely  of  the  nature  of  game». 
others.  Wiss,  Eitcitdoimiie    und  Methodologie    among  which  we  find  mentioned  (1)  that  of  the 


der  Gi/mnfisiaistudiett  (IS'SO) ;  Roth,  Gi/mna 
sidlrPiuingogik  (IHGf));  Laas,  Gi/mnasium  nnd 
ReahcJifde  {187;")) ;  Barnard,  Public  Education 
in  Europe  ( 1 854). 

GYMNASTICS  ((ir.  >t«/ivc(Tn«^,from  >x'/iv<5f, 
naked),  a  system  of  bodily  exercises  designed 


ball  (<T^p/<Tff),  played  in  various  ways ;  (2)  that  ot 
the  rope,  a  boy  holding  each  end,  and  one  trying 
to  pull  the  other  across  a  line ;  (3)  that  of  the  top, 
played  very  much  as  in  our  own  time ;  (4)  the 
game  of  fire  stones  (xrvrdA/tli^of),  like  the  jack- 
stones  of  our  day ;  (5)  that  of  a  rope  drawn  over 


to  develop  muscular  strength,  and  to  promote  -  a  post  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  two  boys 
general  physical  culture  and  health.  Tn  the  |  stood  and  tried  to  pull  each  other  up  off  the 
article  on  Calisthenics^  this  subject  has  already  ground.  Besides  these,  the  more  important 
been  treated  as  far  as  it  comprehends  those  I  exercises  were  swimming,  riding,  throwing  the 

Sht  physical  exercises  which  are  esixx^ially  I  (^uoit  and  javelin,  jumping  and  leaping,  wrest- 
apted  for  females,  although  frequently  used  !  ling,  boxing,  running,  and  dancing.  Among  tht^ 
in  the  education  of  persons  of  the  other  sex.  The  i  Greeks,  gymnastics  was  closely  allied  to  the  med- 
term  rjf/nin/tstics  was  anciently  used  to  denote  '  ical  art,  because  systematic  bodily  exercise  was 
the  bodily  exen:iaes  exclusively  of  boys  and  men,  I  considered  to  constitute  not  only  an  important 
because  those  who  jwrformed  them,  in  public  or  means  of  presenting  health,  but  a  certain  cure 
in  private,  were  either  entirely  naked,  or  only  i  for  a  large  class  of  diseases.  They  thus  recog- 
wore  a  short  tunic,  called  ,xtTLH'.  iVmong  the  an-  I  nized  the  principle  on  which  ling  has  based  hL 
cients,  particularly  the  (J reeks,  gymnastics  con-  ,  svstem  of  kinesijHtihjt*  or  movement-cure.  To 
Btituted  the  most  essential  i)art  of  education  ;  |  the  curative  effec^ts  of  exercise,  Galen,  Celsiii^, 
and  there  was  not  a  (ireek  town  of  any  impor-  and  some  other  ancient  physicians  refer  in  works 
tance  that  did  not  have  its  gymnasium,  or  ])lace  '  still  extant. — In  the  midtlle  ages,  there  was  no 
for  the  regular  physical  traimng  of  youth,  which  |  use  of  gymnastics,  strictly  speaking ;  the  exei^ 
was  supplied  with  baths,  accommodations  for  '  cises  employed  in  education  partaKing  rather 
atliletic  (x>ntests,  and  conveniencres  also  for  the  i  of  the  nature  of  athletics,  and  being  aimost  ex- 
philo.vjphers,  sophuts.  anil  teiuihers.  with  tlieir  '  clusively  for  military  training  or  drill,  or  thc^ 
pupils,  and  all  others  who  attended  for  intellect-  knightly  amusement  of  the  tournament.  Among 
ual  instruction  or  anmsemeut.  The  laws  of  !  the  lower  orders,  archerj'.  foot-racing,  WTestling, 
Solon  regulatetl  the  management  of  the«e  gym-  i  the  use  of  the  (juarter  staff .  etc.,  were  common 
nasia  among  the  Athenians.  One  of  these  laws  athletic  sports ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
forbafle  all  adults  to  enter  a  gymnasium  while  |  a  systematic  series  of  exercises  for  muscular 
the  boys  were  engaged  in  their  exercises :  but  it  development,  until  Basedow  (q.  v.)  introduced 
was  the  practice  for  ailults  to  attend  for  exercise  gynmastics,  9r  a  part  of  education,  in  the  Phi- 
at  other  times  of  the  day,  or  in  other  portions  !  iinOtropin  at  Dessau ;  and  subsequently  (1784) 
of  the  building,  specially  set  apart  for  men.  Uu-  :  Salzmann  adopted  the  same  system  for  nis  in- 
til  lx)ys  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  gymnastics  stitute.  (nitsinuths  (extensively  intriKluced  the 
constituted  but  a  pirt  of  their  education  ;  but,  i  i)ractice  of  gymnastics  into  Prussian  6c*hools,  and 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  it  seems  to  have  ab-  wrote  several  works  on  the  subject  (Gtfmnastik 
Borbed  nearly  their  whole  attention.  At  Athens,  -fiir  die  Jwjend,  1793;  and  lurnbuc)ifv.r  die 
and  in  all  the  Ionian  stiites.  females  were  never  Siihne  des  Vateriandes,  1817).  A  stiU  more 
permitted  to  attend  the  gymnasium  ;  but  at  |  valuable  work  was  Encycloi^Aiie  der  Leibes- 
Sparta,  and  in  some  of  the  other  Doric  states,  l  ubnngen  (1804 — 18),  by  Vieth.  a  pupil  of  the 
unmarriiMl  women  attended,  and  t<x)k  part  in,  the  Phdunthropin  at  Dessau.  Pestalozzi  also  favored 
exercises,  tlressed  in  the  .\;/7wr.  Listruction  was  gymnastic  training  a>j  an  important  instrumental- 
given  by  regular  t;;achers  who  were  8ui>i)08ed  '■  ity  in  the  general  culture  of  man.  In  1810, 
to  understand  the  physiological  effects  of  each  I  Jahn  still  further  extended  the  system ;  and  the 
exercise,  and  thas  to  ]x»  able  to  assign  to  every  '  next  year,  under  his  direction,  was  opened  at 
youth  such  exercises  as  were  best  suite<l  to  his  i  Ik»rlin  the  first  public  Turnp/cUz,  the  object  of 
particular  case.  Gymnastics,  at  first,  compre-  which  was  not  only  to  encourage  physical  devel- 
nended  nf/nnistics  (the  exei-cises  of  the  public  opment  but  jiatriotic  fervor  among  the  young 
games)  and  (ilhhtics,  or  professional  gynnuistics  men,  in  opposition  to  the  aggressive  schemes  of 
as  practiced  by  the  athletes ;  but,  in  later  times,  !  Napoleon  1.  After  serving  in  the  anuy  in  de- 
thesc  were  entirely  se|>arated ;  and  the  gymnasia  I  fense  of  his  country,  tiahn  resumed  the  manage- 
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ment  af  hiB  gymnastic  schools ;  but  the  govem- 
ment,  finding  their  influence  JFavorable  to  the 
spread  of  liberal  ideas,  suppressed  them  (1818). 
The  system  was,  however,  adopted  in  England, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  DenmarK,  and  some  other 
countries,  and  became  widely  popular ;  and,  in 
1842,  the  king  of  Prussia  ordered  the  intro- 
duction of  these  exercises,  as  a  part  of  the 
school  system,  llie  turn-vereine  also  spread 
from  (jermany  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
are  now  very  numerous. 

As  a  department  of  education,  gymnastics  re- 
quires very  careful  regulation,  having  reference 
to  the  age  and  physical  constitution  of  the  pupil. 
Much  injury  may  be  done  by  requiring  all  the 
members  of  a  school  or  of  a  class  to  perK)rm  the 
same  exercises,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  violent 
character  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
up  to  the  age  of  16,  for  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  physical  development  and  health,  rx)ys  need 
any  thing  more  than  abundant  opportunity  and 
time  for  the  out-door  sports  and  recreations  in 
which  their  natural  activity  will  generally  prompt 
them  to  engage.  Beyond  that  age,  gymnastic 
exercises,  properly  regulated,  may  be  made  the 
means  of  laving  the  foundation  of  permanent 
strength  and  health.  Military  drill  is  often  in- 
troduced into  schools  and  colleges,  and  is  found 
an  efficient  substitute  for  gymnastic  exercises,  or 
an  excellent  auxiliary  to  them.  The  testimony 
of  educators  is  uniformly  favorable  to  this  kind 
of  exercise  in  boys'  schools,  not  only  as  an  effs.»ct- 
ive  means  of  physical  culture,  but  as  imparting 
habits  of  attention,  order,  subonlination,  and 
prompt  obedience.  For  schools  of  most  grades, 
and  for  either  sex.  light  //t/mnasUca  has  been 
found  to  supply  appropriate  and  efficient  exer- 
cise. Of  this  character  is  the  new  syatpm  of 
gtfmnoMics  by  T)io  Lewis  and  others,  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  of  which  is  its  complete 
adaptation  to  every  physical  constituti(m  and 
degree  of  strength.  It  dispenses  with  all  fixed 
and  cumbrous  apparatus,  and  only  employs  such 
implements  as  bags  of  beans,  light  poles,  or 
wands,  rings,  india-rubber  stra])s  with  handles, 
etc.  llie  exercises,  being  light  and  simple,  can 
be  performed  in  any  room  or  ludl ;  and  yet  their 
endless  variety  is  such  as  to  bring  into  healthful 
exerciae  every  part  of  the  muscular  system  and, 


at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  pleasing,  recreative 
occupation  to  the  mind.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  they  are  regulated  by  the  rhythm  of 
music.  (8ee  Camsthknics.)  ITiose  violent  exercises 
ordinarily  called  aildeiics,  such  as  boat-racing, 
jumping,  putting  the  weight,  tlirowing  the  ham- 
mer, etc.,  have,  during  the  last  30  or  40  years, 
been  very  popular,  particularly  in  the  English 
'  universities.  Boat-racing,  in  particular,  bo8i  in 
British  an<l  American  universities  and  colleges, 
has  absorbed  very  much  of  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  excited  much  inter-coll^ate  rivalry. 
These  sports  have  been,  for  some  time,  encouraged 
as  favorable  to  physical  culture;  but  their  desir- 
ability has  been  recently  called  in  question,  and 
many  educators  are,  at  present,  strongly  disposed 
to  repress  all  such  inter-collegiate  contests,  (1)  as 
leading  to  many  vices,  such  as  drinking,  bettmg, 
gambling,  etc.;  (2)  as  dan^rous  to  health,  in 
consequence  of  the  exccbsive  strain  upon  the 
physical  strength  which  they  require;  (3)  as 
making  mere  bodily  strength  and  its  triumphs 
almost  exclusively  the  aim  of  the  college  student, 
or,  at  any  rate,  secondary  to  intellectual  and 
moral  culture ;  and  (4)  as  absorbing  too  much 
of  the  time,  attention,  and  efforts  of  Uie  students, 
and  thus  preventing  the  successful  prosecution 
of  their  studies.  Ot  course,  all  these  evils  result 
from  that  excessive  spirit  of  rivalry  or  emulation, 
which  is  too  often  eiicouragixi  by  injudicious 
parents  and  teachers,  by  unduly  exaggerating 
the  value  of  success  in  these  athletic  contests. 
Let  these  exercises  be  commended  and  encour- 
aged as  of  intrinsic  value,  not  as  the  means  of 
attaining  a  useless,  barren  victory  in  a  boat-race 
or  other  contest,  but  as  the  necessary  means  of 
cultivating  those  ix)wers  and  virtues  which  are 
to  enable  the  student  to  run  a  brave,  manly,  and 
Christian  course  through  life,  meeting  all  its 
emei^ncies  not  only  with  courage  but  physical 
endurance,  and  no  objection  can  possibly  be 
made  to  them. — See  Mark  by.  Practical  Essays 
on  Edxicatimi,  s.  v.  Athletica  (London,  1868); 
ScuREBER,  Kiiiesiatrik  (\A\mc.  1852);  Nahl, 
Instructions  in  Gymnastics  (San  Francisco, 
1863) ;  Wood,  Manual  of  Physical  Exercises 
(N.  Y.,  1867);  Ravenstkin  and  Hulley,  Oym- 
naatics  and  Athleiics  (Ix>ndon,  1867).  (See  also 
Calisthenics.) 


HABIT,  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  same 
action,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  or  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  pursuits,  occumtions.  or  states  to 
which  the  body  or  the  mind  nas  become  familiar 
by  use.  Habit,  as  an  automatic  tendency,  takes 
a  wide  range,  not  only  extending  over  all  our 
mental  and  bodily  acts,  but  including  likewise 
our  moods  of  mind,  our  sources  of  indulgence, 
pleasure,  ease,  and  recreation,  and  comprehend- 
ing also,  either  by  improvement  or  debasement, 
our  entire  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  The 
singular  facility  which  is  acquired  by  repeated 
action,,  in  accomplishing  what  at  first  was  either 


difficult  or  impossible,  has  never  been  satisfao- 
torily  explained.  ITie  fact,  however,  is  univer- 
sally recognized  in  the  old  saying,  "  Habit  is 
second  nature,"  as  also  in  the  useful  educa- 
tional maxim,  *'  Practice  makes  perfect."  "  It 
conditions,"  says  Rosenkranz  (Pedatjogics  as  a 
System),  •* formally  all  progress ;  for  that  which  is 
not  yet  become  habit,  but  which  we  perform  with 
design  and  an  exercise  of  our  will,  is  not  yet  a 
part  of  ourselves."  Physiologists  profess  to  find 
a  reason  for  this  power  of  habit,  in  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves;  and  some  psychologists  trace 
mental  habits  to  the  association  of  ideas,    llie 
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extent  to  which  habit  influences  the  daily  life  of 
every  une — even  the  yoiinjzi'St  child,  can  scArcely 
be   i\?alizetl.     (  onsciouslv  or   unconsc^ioaslv.  it 
enters,  in  some  shajK?,  into  evi-ry  efFurt  at  con- 
tinuous a(*tion.  phy.sical  or  mental,  and  uiova  or 
less  controls  it.     Fi-oni  the  dawn  of  inti'lli^nice. 
when  the  child  lii-st  takes  e(nrniziince  of  material 
thinoNj,  jjl  thronj^h  tlu;  ivriod  of  s<"lfHMluca{ion. 
which  ])n»cedes  systematic  instruction,  it  is  form- 
ing, of  itself,  habits  uf  oljservalion.  comparison, 
and  j;;enendiziition,  which  aiv  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  all  suksi'quent  intellectual  activity.    So 
is  it  also  forming  tho.se  habits  which,  taken  to- 
gether, make  up  what  is  cidled  dis|)Oc*ition.  tem- 
per, etc.     It  is  this  tendency  to  contract  habits 
which  gives  .such   plasticity  to  the  minds  and 
character  of  youth,  and  whi(*h  r..Mlly  underhes 
the  power  and  office  of  education ;   for  what  we 
call  trainincr  is  nothing  more  than  guiding  and 
regulating  the  formation  of  habit.    This  rc^hition 
of  habit  to  edu(?ation  has  never  been  more  clearly 
or  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  Ixjautiful  allegoiy  called  the  Vision  of  Theo- 
dorn:    *' As   F^lucation  led  her  troop  up  tlio 
mountain,  nothing  was  more  observable  tlian 
that  she  was  fre(piently  giving  them  'jautions  to 
beware  of  I  Tabits ;  and  was  calling  out  to  one 
or  another  at  every  step,  that  a  iTabit  was  en- 
snaring them ;   that  they  would  be  under  the 
dominion  of  Habit  before  they  iMjrceived  their 
danger ;  and  that  those  whom  Habit  .should  once 
subdue,  had  little  hoix;  of  regaining  their  Hber- 
ty."    While  it  is  the  i>eriod  of  formal  education, 
at  which  the  child  esiHJcially  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  influence  of  habit,  to  some  ex- 
tent and  in  some  rea[)ects,  the  watchful  care  of 
the  educator  is  required  even  from  the  earliest 
infancy  to  prevent  the  formation  of  iniurious 
and  almost  menidiaible  liabits ;  indeed,  there  is 
8canx»ly  a  child  who,  on  being  sent  to  school  for 
the  first  time,  will  not  be  found  to  liave  con- 
tracted habits,  both  physical  and  mental,  which 
the  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  strive  to 
correc^t.     One  of  his  most  imix^rtant  fimctions 
will  l>e  to  detect  and  enwlieate  bail  habits,  tis  a 
kind  of  morbid  growth ;  for,  like  wee»ls,  thtso 
habits  not  only  eumlxT  the  gromwl  themselves, 
but  render  it  sterile  for  any  other  productions. 
For  example,  what  can  be  done  with  that  most 
troublesi)me  of  all  cases. — a  **  siwiled  child,''  un- 
til the  luibits  of  .self-indulgencH3,  sc'lf-will.  way- 
ward caprice,   and  desix)tie  c*c)iitrol   of  others, 
which  characterize  it,  are  eratUcated,  or  super- 
eedetl    by   other  di-spositions  ?      So.   too,   with  i 
habits  of  deceit,  falsehood,  cruelty,  and  many  \ 
others  that  are  apt  to  si)ring  up  in  even  very 
young  minds.     In  reganl  to  the  intellect,  the  i 
same  principle  holds  true  ;  for  that  natural  de- 
velopment  which   preceties  formal    instruction 
may,ind(.\?d,be  luxuriant,  but  cannot  be  regular.  I 
llie  mind  of  the  most  at^tive  (;liild,  under  cir-  , 
cumstances  tluit  present  the  very  best  opportu-  , 
nitii»s  for  development,  if  it  has  been  left  entirely 
to  itself,  will  1x5  foun<l  to  have  acquired  settknl 
ways  of  observing,  thinking,  and  siK»aking  which 
it  will  bo  ueoeaaary  to  correct ;  and,  b^des,  it 


will  generally  have  become  impulsive,  impatient 
of  any  continuous  attention,  and  prone  to  jmiss 
rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another,  in  olx^lience 
to  a  mere  momentary  ifancy  or  impulse.    It  will, 
therefore.  Ihj  gi^nenilly  found  that  children,  on 
lieing  tii-st  subj\K.*ted  to  ivgular  instruction.  nec«l 
to  have  habits  of  attention  formetl.  in  place  of 
those  of  inattention,  which  have  Ix^en  implanted 
by  their  own  unconscious  tmd  unregulateil  activ- 
ity.    (See  Attkn'TIon.)     There  are  others,  how- 
ever, of  a  less  general  character  which  will  de- 
mand siK'cial  effoit.     j\s  an  instance,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  objectionable  habits,  and  j>er- 
ha]>s  one  of  the  most  common,  is  the  tincouscioiis 
substitution  in  the  chiM's  mind  of  the  symlxJ 
for  the  thing  Bymbolize<i.    1  his  will  be  mani- 
fested by  most  childre^n  when  slio^ii.  for  exam- 
ple, the  picture  of  a  horse,  and  asked  to  state 
what  it  is.     Usuallv  the  answer  will  be,  *•  Jt  is  a 
horse:"  from  the  habit  of  confounding  things 
with  their  repre^sentatives.      flence,  the  unre- 
sisting facility  with  which  children  yield  their 
minds  to  mere   memorizing  and  rote-learning, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  conflrm  the  bad  habit 
re'ferretl  to,  and,  in  its  final  result,  to  extinguish 
intelligence  and  destroy  mental  activity.    AVhile 
some  of  the  habits  which  demand  the  teacher's 
attention  at  this  early  stage,  are  common  to  all 
children,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  there  are 
others  of  great  variety,  dependent  upon  either 
peculiar  traits  of  character  or  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  early  life.    The  law  of  the  formation 
of  liabit  is  nqMition  or  exercise.    ITiis  is  recog- 
nized in  many  departments  of  instruction,  as  an 
indispensable  means  of  immrtiug  facility,  readi- 
ness, and  promptitude,  without  which  certain  ac- 
complishments could  not  be  made,  or  if  made, 
would  be  conqmratively  useless.    For  example, 
of  what  value  would  the  multiplication  table  be 
if  its  use  required  a  conscious  effort  of  mind  at 
every  a])pli(u'ition  of  any  of  its  details?    The 
same  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  playing  of  a 
musical  instrument,  by  the  use  of  language  in 
speaking  and  writing,  and  by  the  variwi  bixlily 
movements  neetied  m  daily  life.     Good  habits 
should  be  formed  at  as  early  a  period  as  jiossiblc; 
because  exix^rience  sho^iTS  that,  when  thoroughly 
,  established  in  childhwKl  or  youth,  they  generally 
i  continue,  with  more>  or  less  strengtn.  through 
life,     llencx)  the  imi>ortauce  of  making  those 
qualities  an<l  obsen'anees  habitual,  which  con- 
stitute the  elements  of  practical  success  in  every 
walk  of  life ;  such  as  i)unctuaUty,  order,  regular- 
ity, and  [x?nK?verance ;  to  which  may  be  added 
neatn(^«s,  courtesy,  attention  to  the  wants  of 
others,  forlxjarance.  and  self-control.     For  the 
same  reason,  bad  habits  should  be  eradicated  be- 
fore they  have  reached  that  mature  state,  after 
which  they  st^arcely  ever  entirely  disappear.    It 
is,  indeed,  rarely  the  case  that  thorougiily  fixed 
habits  are  wholly  removed :  hence,  the  teacher 
should  strive  to  counteract  their  evil  influence, 
or  neutralize  their  activity,  by  implanting  tho;3e 
of  a  contrary  nature*,     bi  dealing  with  the  l>ad 
liabits  of  children,  the  teacher  should  appreciate, 
and  make  due  allowance  for,  the  force  of  habit 
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He  cannot  uproot  them  at  once  and  by  violence. 
As  time  is  an  important  element  in  their  forma- 
tion, so  is  it  also  in  thdr  eradication  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  child  is  to  be  le<l  along  a  divergent 
path  which,  by  degrees,  will  conduct  him  away 
from  the  vicioas  impulse  wliich,  all  the  wlule, 
tends  to  overpower  his  best  resolutions.  **  Either 
we  should  not  attempt  the  conquest  of  habit/' 
says  Misa  F^iigeworth.  in  PracUcnl  Educution, 
•'  or  we  should  persist  till  we  have  vanquishcnl. 
Tlie  C(mfidence  which  the  sense  of  success  will 
give  the  pupil  will  prolxably,  in  his  own  opinion, 
be  thought  well  worthy  of  tlie  price.     aNeitiier 
his  reason  nor  his  will  was  in  fault ;    all   he 
wanted  was  strength  to  break  the  dinn'nutive 
chains  of  Imbit,  which,  it  seem.s,  liave  ix)wer  to 
enfeeble  the  captives  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  they  are  worn.''     Whatever 
force  or  coercion  may  be  found  necessary  for 
this  purpose  should  be  gradually  relaxed,  till  the 
child  has  formed,  to  some  extent-  the  habit  of  self- 
control;  which  will  become  the  foundation  of 
most  other  good  habits.     The   implanting  of 
particular  habits  must  not,  however,  be  deemed 
the  whole  of  moral  training ;  there  must  be  the 
culture  of  conscientiousness,  of  intelligence,  of 
self-respect,  of  a  constant  impression  and  recog- 
nition of  the  Divine  presence,  and  of  all  the 
other  principles  of  human   nature,  by  means  of 
which  it  rises  to  the  higher  plane  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility, consciously  exercising  its  own  facul- 
ties, not  blindly  obeying  habitual  tendencies  re- 
ceived from  others.      Properly   educated,  the 
human  being,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  will  and 
conscience,  enlists  the  power  of  habit  in  support 
of  his  own  moral  conclusions,  making  a  useful 
servant  of  that  by  which  so  many  others  arc 
hopelessly  enslaved.    In  this  connection,  lloeen- 
kranz  says, "  Education  must  procure  for  the 
pupil  the  power  of  being  able  to  free  himself 
from  one  habit  and  to  adopt  another.     Through 
his  freedom,  he  must  be  able  not  only  to  re- 
nounce any  habit  formed,  but  to  form  a  new 
one ;  and  he  must  so  govern  his  system  of  habits 
that  it  shall  exhibit  a  constant  progress  of  de- 
velopment into  greater  freedom.     W  e  must  dis- 
cipline ourselves,  as  a  means  toward  the  ever- 
changing  realization  of  the  good  in  us,  constantly  | 
to  form  and  to  break  habits."      And  it  is  in  the 
attainment  of  this  grand  object  of  self-culture, 
that  habit  may  render  the  iniportant  aid  referred 
to,  in  making  the  exercise  of  self-criticism,  con- 
scientious watchfulness  of  our  own  conduct,  and 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion, 
easy  and    continuous    by  becoming    habitual. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  man  for  whom  education  has 
done  all  that  it  can  do,  Avitliin  the  utmost  scope 
of  its  power,  truly  finds  habit  not  his  master 
but  his  most  useful  servant  and  friend. 

HADIiEY,  James,  a  distinguished  American 
scholar  and  educator,  was  bom  in  Fairfield. 
Herkimer  Co.,  X.  Y.,  March  30.,  1821.  and  died 
in  New  Haven,  (>H.,  Nov.  14..  1872.  At  the  age 
of  21,  he  graduated  at  Yale  ( -ollege.at  the  head 
of  his  class  ;  and  in  1 845,  completed  a  course  of 
study  at  the  Theological  Heminury  in  New  Haven. 


The  same  year,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
teacher  of  the  (ireek  language  in  Yale  College, 
filling  successively  the  positions  of  tutor,  assistant 
professor,  iuid,  in  1851,  professor,  succeeding 
President  Woolsey  in  the  latter  position.  He 
was  a  man  of  protound  and  varied  scholarship, 
including  linguistic,  philological,  and  mathi»mat- 
ical  attainments.  He  wiis  versed  not  only  in 
the  chissical  languages,  but  in  most  of  the  oriental, 
including  h^anskrit.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ar- 
meiiiim:  also  in  the  Oothic,  and  in  mmiy  of 
the  modern  languages.  He  was  a  lea<ling  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Oriental  Society ,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  its  president.  He 
wrote  the  HiaUrnf  of  the  English  Lavr/nage  for 
the  introduction  of  Weljfiter's  Dictionary,  and 
published  a  Greek  yi'amniar  (1860).  and  EUfnieuts 
of  the  Greek  J^nufuage  (1869;  His  essay  on 
the  Greek  accents  was  translated  into  German, 
and  republished  in  Curtius's  Stmiien  zur  grie- 
chischen  vnd  htteimschen  Grnvimatik.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  Lectures  an  Roman  Imw,  and 
Essays  Philological  and  Critical,  which  were 
editetl  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  and  published 
after  his  death  (1873). 

KAEHN,    Johann  Friedrich,  a  German 
educator.  l)om  in  1710;  died  in  1789.  After  being 
for  a  time  teacher  and  inspector  of  tlie  school 
connected  with  the  monastery  at  Bergen,  he  went 
to  Berlin,   where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Hecker  (q.  v.),  and,  in  1753,  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  latter  8  real  school,  in  wliich  posi- 
tion he  perfected  his  method  of  instruction.    He 
wrote,  besides  other  text-books  for  his  pupils,  a 
compendium   of    geometry,    trit^nometry,  and 
military  art,  in  synopses.    In  the  arrangement 
of  these  synopses,  lies  the  peculiarity  of  his  meth- 
od, called  the  t^thular  or  literal  method^  accord- 
ing to  which   the  first  letters  of  the  principal 
subjects  of  instruction  were  written  on  the  board, 
with  the  princi^ial  eentences  contained  in  the 
lesson,  which  were  put  down  in  tabular  form. 
By  these  means,  he  designed  to  facilitate  not  only 
the  memorizing  of  tlie  lessons,  but  to  produce 
thoroughness  and  thoughtfulnees  in  the  study  of 
each  subject.     In  every  lesson,  he  illustrated  his 
instruction  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  ob- 
jects, of  which  he  had  a  large  collection.    His 
method  was  copied  and  perfected  by  Felbiger 
(q.  v.),  but  gradually  fell  into  disuse  as  being 
sowewhat  imjiracticable.    In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium in  Aurich,  which  position  he  retained 
until  his  death. 

HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS,  a  class  of  sehoola 
which,  as  the  name  denotes,  hold  their  sestioiis 
during  only  one  half  of  each  day,  thus  affording 
an  opportunity  to  a  numerous  class  of  children, 
employed  in  workshops,  factories,  stores,  etc.,  to 
attend  school  without  giving  uj)  their  employ- 
ments, lliey  are  thus  kindred,  in  object,  with 
evening  schools,  which  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  half-time  schools.  The  half-time 
sjTstem  is  encouraged  in  England  by  a  special 
government  grant,  and  is  said  to  work  well ;  espe- 
cially where,  by  the  ooK)peration  of  the  employers. 
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the  pupils  (half-timers)  are  made  to  attend  school 
with  regularity.  "Iliese  half-time  schools  are  ex- 
amined accorrling  to  the  same  standards  as  full- 
time  schools ;  but  the  amount  paid  for  half-time 
regular  attendance  is  only  half  of  that  paid  for 
full  time.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  half-time 
system  is  said  to  have  met  with  encouraging 
results.  This  plan  originati'S  in  the  effort  to 
adapt  the  public  sc^hools  to  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  all  classes  of  the  community;  and  thus, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
compulsory  laws.  The  principle,  however,  ad- 
mits of  an  application  without  the  organization 
of  separate  scnools,  which  might  be  objectionable 
in  American  communities,  as  establishing  a  class 
system  of  education.  'Ilie  same  object  may  be 
carried  out,  it  has  been  suggested,  by  a  half- 
time  course  of  Htutli/,  with  grades  and  subjects 
adapted  to  the  pur^Kyse  of  giving  the  half-time 
pupils  a  good  elementiuy  education  in  a  reduced 
time.  Of  course,  some  degree  of  uniformity 
would  be  sacrificed  by  such  an  arrangement;  but 
it  is  claimed  that  no  real  efficiency  would  be  lost 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  school  system,  or  in 
the  education  received.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
urged  that  the  miion  of  labor  and  schooling  has 
many  advantages,  the  one  assisting  the  other ;  and 
that  the  half-time  pupils  prove,  as  a  rule,  as  apt 
scholars  as  their  futl-tnne  class-mates,  if  not  so  far 
advanced.  Besid&s,  it  affords  an  encouragement 
to  manual  labor,  and  gives  it  an  honorable  rec- 
ognition, which  is  of  great  importance  in  every 
community,  especially  where  the  boy  who  has 
had  even  an  orainary  school  education  is  prone 
to  look  down  upon  all  mechanical  trades  and 
artisanship  as  unworthy,  fixing  his  ambition 
rather  upon  menumtile  or  literary  pursuits.  The 
true  interests  of  a  community  dej)end  hi  a  great 
measure  upon  the  productive  industry  of  edu- 
cated, skilltul,  and  self-respecting  artisans ;  and 
if  the  half-time  system  can  foster,  in  any  degree, 
this  important  class  of  occupations,  it  deserves 
the  attention  and  support  of  statesmen  and 
educators. 

HALL,  Samuel  Bead,  a  noted  American 
teacher,  the  first  principal  of  the  first  teachers* 
seminary  established  in  the  United  States,  was 
bom  in  Croydon,  N.  H.,  Oct.  27.,  1795.  His 
parents  having  removed  to  Vermont,  he  received 
his  early  education  in  that  state ;  but  subse- 
quently attended  an  aca<lemy  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  after^'anls  studied  theology,  and 
entered  the  ministry,  during  the  whole  time, 
however,  teaching  schof>l.  In  1 823,  he  opened 
a  seminary,  the  s|)ecial  object  of  wliich  was  to 
educate  teachers.  Tliis  school  was  composed 
chiefly  of  advanced  students,  but  a  class  of 
younger  pupils  was  fonned  to  serve  as  a  model 
school.  He  wrote  and  delivered  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  SchooL-keepinff,  and  comiuled,  in 
1827,  the  GenfjritpJijf  and  History  of  Vermont, 
which  met  with  much  success.  In  1829,  liis 
Lectures  were  published ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  English 
department  of  Philips  Academy,  at  Andover. 


While  there,  he  founded  the  American  School 
Agents'  Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  em- 
ploy agents  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose,  by  lectures  and  otherwise, 
of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and.  in 
1 833,  read  before  it  a  lecture  on  the  Neoesnitit 
of  Educnting  Teachers,  in  which  he  said,  "In 
this  thirty-third  year  of  the  1 9th  century,  there 
is  not,  in  our  whole  country,  one  seminary  when? 
the  educator  of  children  can  be  thoroughly  quali- 
fied for  his  important  work."  {See  Normai. 
ScH(X)LS.)  Between  1830  and  1838,  he  publisheti 
a  number  of  educational  works,  and  also  con- 
tributed quite  largely  to  the  Annals  (f  JSducth 
tion.  In  1837,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  a 
teachers'  seminary  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  sub- 
sequently filled  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent in  V  (;rmont.  His  efforts  in  belialf  of  normal 
school  instruction  were  of  the  most  earnest  and 
devoted  cliaracter,  and  did  much  to  awaken 
public  opinion  in  its  behalf. — See  Barnard 
American  Teachers  and  Rlucatars. 

HAMILTON,  James,  an  English  merchant, 
was  l)om  about  1769,  and  died  in  Dublin,  in  1831 . 
He  removal  to  Hamburg  in  1798,  where  he 
learned  the  (leniian  language  after  a  method  of 
his  own.  which  he  after^artfi  advocated  and  put 
into  practice  under  the  name  of  the  Hamiltanian 
System,  His  method  consisted  in  discarding  the 
grammar  of  a  language  entirely,  and  teachmg  it 
practically  by  placing  in  the  pupil's  hands  a  book 
of  the  foreign  language  with  a  literal  interlinear 
translation,  giving  always  the  primitive  signifi- 
cation of  each  word,  and  never  varying  it.  By 
translating  thus,  word  for  word,  from  the  foreign 
language  into  the  pupil's  own,  and  then  back 
agtun.  a  good  genend  idea  of  the  language  ^us 
obtained — a  sort  of  rough-cast  for  practical  use-. 
By  this  method,  of  wurse,  all  idiomatic  and  fig- 
urative expressions,  secondary  meanings  of 
w^onls,  etc.,  remainerl  to  a  certain  extent  unintel- 
ligible, the  leanier  getting  only  a  general  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  To  go  further 
than  this,  however,  was  beyond  Hamihx>n*s  plan. 
I'he  I  lamiltonian  method  has  had  the  good  effect 
of  inducing  teachers  of  modem  languages  to  dis- 
card the  old  pe<lantic  method  of  requiring  the  stu- 
dent to  commit  to  memory  a  full  set  of  para- 
digms and  grammatical  rules  before  commenciuL' 
the  actual  translation  of  a  single  sentence,  ana 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  the  I  lamiltonian  method 
with  that  formerly  pursued.  (See  Moder.v 
Lanouagks.) 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  at  Clinton,  Onei- 
da Co.,  Xew  York,  was  founded  in  1812.  It 
is  not  imder  the  control  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination, but  a  majority  of  its  board  of  trust- 
ees are  Presbyterians,  or  in  general  sympathy 
with  that  denomination.  The  college  buildings 
I  stand  in  a  park  of  1.5  acres.  The  institution  has 
I  endowments  amounting  to  about  $300,000.  It 
possesses  a  fine  chemical  laboratory,  improved 
philosophical  ap[)aratiis,  geological  and  mineral' 
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ogical  cabinets,  collections  in  natural  history,  an 
herbarium,  and  a  well-ecjuipped  astronomical  ob- 
uervatory,  at  which  25  astoroidfl  and  2  variable 
stars  have  been  discovered,  by  its  director.  Dr.  (J. 
H.  F.  Peters.  The  college  and  society  libraries 
contain  12,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  is 
^75  per  year.  There  are  20  permanent  scholar- 
ships of  from  360  to  3100  a  year  for  the  beneiit 
of  needy  and  deserving  students.  The  interest 
of  beneficiary  funds,  amounting  to  about  33000 
a  year,  is  also  distributwl  among  needy  students. 
The  curriculum  is  the  ordinary  four  years'  cour^ 
of  American  t!oll'jgca.  A  law  department  was 
opened  in  1855.  In  1875 — G,  there  were  con- 
nected with  the  college,  12  instructors  and  171 
students  (20  law,  150  collegiate,  and  1  special). 
The  whole  number  of  alumni  was  1,5,32,  of 
whom  1,054  were  living;  of  graduates  of  the 
law  school,  97.  The  presidents  of  the  college 
have  been  as  follows  :  the  Rev.  Azel  l^ackus, 
S.T  1).,  1812— 1();  the  Hev.  IIenrvDavis,8.T.I)., 
1817—33;  the  Rt-v.  SiTono  Kdwar.ls  Dwight, 
S.  T.  1).,  1H33— 5;  the  Rev.  Jost^ph  Pennev, 
8.  T.  D.,  1835— J);  the  Rev.  SimtKMi  Xortli, 
LL.  D.,  8.  T.  1).,  1«39— 57;  the  Rev.  8anuKl 
Ware  Fisher,  8.  T.  D..  LL.  I ).,  1 858— (JC. ;  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  (Jilman  Prown,  8.T.  I).,  LL.  D., 
the  present  incunil)ent.  apiH)int.Ml  in  18r)(J. 

HAMILTONIAN  METHOD.     8ee  Ham- 
ilton*. James. 

HAMPDEN  SIDNEY  COLLEGE,  in 
Prince  lOdward  Co.,  Va.,  7  miles  south  of  P^arm- 
ville.  founded  in  1776,  is  under  Presbyterian  con- 
trol. The  name  of  the  past-office  Ls  the  same  as 
tliat  of  the  institution.  The  college  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  the  interest  on  an  endow- 
ment of  395,000.  It  adlieres  to  the  old  college 
curriculum.  Tlie  cost  of  tuition  is  360  per  year, 
with  French,  (jlerman,  and  civil  enghieering  as 
extras.  In  1875  —  6,  there  were  5  instructors 
and  77  students.  The  libraries  contain  about 
7,000  volumes.  The  presidents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Rev.  8tanhoj>e  8mith,  D.  1).,  1776 — 9; 
the  Rev.  J.  Blair  8mith,  D.  D.,  1779—89 ;  the 
Rev.  Dury  Lacy,  1789 — 97  ;  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Alexander,  1797— 1806;  the  Rev.  Wm.  8.  Reid, 
1806;  the  Rev.  Moses  IToge,  1807  —  20;  Jo- 
nathan P.  (Wishing.  A.  M.,  1821—35;  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Baxter.  I).  D.,  1835—6  ;  the  Rev.  D.  L. 
Carroll,  D.  D.,  1836—8;  the  Hon.  Wm.  Max- 
well, 1838—44  ;  the  Rev.  P.  J.  8j:)arrow,D.  D., 
1845—7;  the  Itev.  8.  B.  Wilson,  I).  D.,  1847 
—8;  the  Rev.  K  W.  Green,  D.  D.,  1818—56; 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  lIolla<lay,  1856;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  P.  Atkinson.  D.  1).,  the  present  incumbent, 
apiwinted  in  1857. 

HANNIBAL  COLLEGE,  at  Hannibal.  Mo., 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  K])iscopal 
Cluirch,  8outh,  was  founded,  in  1869,  for  the 
education  of  l)oth  sexes.  It  has  an  endowment 
of  35  acres  of  land,  and  i)0S8esses  chemical, 
physiological,  astronomical,  and  other  scientific 
and  philos(Ji)hical  apiMiratus.  It  is  8upix)rted  by 
tuition  fees.  The  college  is  divided  into  3  depart- 
ments :  preparatory,  high-school,  and  collegiate. 
"Jliese  three  departments  are  suhndivided  into  six 
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schools,  as  follows :  (1 )  School  of  English  litera- 
ture; (2)  Schofjl  of  phi/sicji;  (3)  Sctiool  of  lan- 
(/i((tf/es,  including  Hebrew,  (Jreek,  I^tin,  German, 
and  French,  together  with  lectures  on  comj)arative 
philology ;  (4)  School  of  mathematics;  (5)  School 
of  vieViphysics  ;  and  (6)  School  of  fine  arts,  in- 
cluding vocal  and  instrumental  music,  painting, 
drawing,  wax-work,  and  w*or8ted  work.  A  com- 
mercial course  and  an  evening  school  have  been 
organized.  The  cost  of  tuition,  in  the  preparatory 
dejiartment,  is  )?  10.50  i)er  quarter;  m  the  aca- 
demic and  collegiate,  S12.50.  In  1875 — 6,  there 
were  1 1  instructors  and  1 40  students.  'I'he  Rev. 
J.  F.  Hamilton  was  president  from  1869 — 71, 
when  the  Rev.  I^eo  Baier  w^as  appointed.  The 
college  is  at  present  suspended  (1877). 

HANOVEB  COLLEGE,  at  Hanover,  Ind,. 
organized  in  1827,  and  chartennl  in  1833.  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians.  It  has 
a  campus  of  1  (J  acres  and  a  fine  college  build- 
ing. Its  entire  groim<Ls  embrace  over  200  acres. 
The  libraries  contain  alx)ut  7,500  volumes.  The 
value  of  its  buildings,  gn^unds,  and  apparatus  is 
8145,000;  the  amount  of  its  productive  fmids. 
§100,000.  Tuition  is  free.  The  institution  has 
a  pivjmratoiy  and  a  collegiate  department,  the 
latter  comprising  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  10  instructors  and  135 
students  (74  collegiate  and  61  pn^paratoiyV  The 
Rev.  Geo.  C.  Hickman,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  tne  pres- 
ident. 

HAKMONT  in  Development,  as  regards 
both  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties,  is  now 
viewed  by  educationists  as  the  most  important 
aim  of  education.  "  One  i)art  of  instruction." 
saysDittes  (SchKlc  der  P&Iaffogik,  1876), "must 
not  contradict  another ;  nothing  should  be  neg- 
lected, nothing  exaggerated  ;  all  the  faculties  of 
the  pupil  should  be  cultivattMl  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  all  the  different  objects  and  depart- 
ments of  education  should  re(;eive  attention, 
without  interruption,  and  in  due  proportion. 
The  intellect  should  not  be  favored  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  moral  and  physical  nature ;  and 
hygienic  considerations  should  not  be  left  out  of 
view.  'I'he  teacher  should  be  esjiecially  careful 
not  to  accord  too  nmch  time  and  attention  to 
favorite  branches  of  study."  'i'he  latter  is  a  very 
important  admonition.  Every  course  of  study 
should  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  average 
condition  of  the  growing  mind  and  its  needs ; 
and,  therefore,  should  comprise  such  a  variety  of 
subjects  as  will  call  into  exercise  the  different 
mental  powers,  and  thus  become  instruments 
in  their  culture  and  development.  The  scientific 
teacher  will,  however,  watcn  for  decided  peculi- 
arities of  character, — special  aptitudes,  traits  of 
genius,  etc.,  and  will  modify  ms  course  of  pro- 
ceeding so  as,  while  giving  scope  for  the  untold- 
ing  of  these  particmar  powers,  or  talents,  not 
to  permit  them  to  repress  the  growth  of  other 
indispensable  faculties.  lliUB,  a  pupil  may  show 
a  special  inclination  and  talent  for  drawing, 
which  may  very  properly  be  allowed  its  full 
development;  but,  in  doing  this«  the  educator 
is  not  to  permit  all  other  mental  or  manual  oc- 
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copationB  to  be  neglected.    Indeed,  this  special 
girt  may  be  kept  in  abeyance,  and  stimulus  ap- 
plied, for  a  time  at  least,  to  penmanship,  and  to 
the  study  of  language,  science,  or  other  impor- 
tant subjects.  Some  pupils,  as  a  further  example, 
may  be  too  prone  to  the  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  in  which  case,  they  should  be  required  to 
Study  science  or  mathematics.  Others  may  show 
an  almost    exclusive  bent    for  calculation  or 
mathematical  reasoning,  which  must,  of  course, 
be  correctefl  by  the  pursuit   of  studies  calling 
into  exercise  other  powers  of  the  mind  ;  such  as 
history,  general  literature,  mental   philosophy, 
etc.     Knowletlgi^  is  sometimes  callerl  the  food  of 
the  mind,  by  the  assimilation  of  which  its  various 
powers  are  nourished ;   hence,  to  continue  the 
metaphor,  there  should  be  a  due  variety  of  this 
food,  and  the  different  kinds  should  ho.  selected 
with  a  view  to  the  particular   condition  and 
needs  of  the  system  which  is  to  Ixj  supplied  with 
nutriment.     As  in  physical  education,  if  a  pupil 
manifests  any  signs  of  abnormal  development  or 
morbid  growth,  such,  for  exam]:)le,  as  (listortion 
of  the  Limbs  or  cur\'ature  of  the  spine,  continu- 
ous exercises  and    postures  are   prescribed  to 
correct  this  tendency ;  so,  in  every  department 
of  education,  a  harmonious    development  can 
only  result  from  a  disc^riminative  application  of 
those  agencies  which  call  into  active  and  habitual 
exercise  the  powers  of  mind  and  body.    Such  a 
development  implies,  too,  a  full  recognition  of 
ail  the  relations  and  powers  of  the  human  being, 
embracing  not  only  the  cultivation   of   those 
capacities  which  concern  him  as  an  individual, 
but  also  those  on  which  his  happiness  and  use- 
fulness as  a  social  and  moral  being  depend.  How 
miserable  is  the  mere  student,  the  soUtary  genius, 
cut  off  from  the  exercise  of  the  social  sympathies 
and  deprivcil  of  social  enjoyments  by  a  one-sided 
development !    Tt  is  no  answer  to  this,  that  the 
world  may  be  benefited  by  his  brilliant  thoughts 
and  Ids  deep  intuitions ;  for  the  interests  of  the 
individual,  as  such,  claim  consideration  ;  and  be- 
sides that,  the  best  creations  of  genius  have  been 
often  iini)aired  or  marred  by  the  effe<;ts  of  this 
morbid  development.     Of  this  TUTon,  Shelley, 
and   Foe  arc   examples.     The    educator    must 
recognize  that  there  is  a  body,  a  mind,  and  a 
aoul  to  be  addressed  and  cultivated ;  and  that 
man  has  social,  moral,  and   religious  faculties, 
without  the  liarmonious  development  of  which 
he  cannot  properly  fulfil  his  dt»atiny,  nor  attain 
happiness.     1  ne  special  claims  of  imrticular  vo- 
cations, it  is  said,  demand  one-side(l  culture.    Of 
this  then*  is  no  tloubt ;  but  jjreceding  it.  and 
hence  underlying  it,  there  shoul<l  be  such  gene- 
ral culture  as  the  circumstancxa  of  man.  as  //i//w, 
require.     Profession   or  business  comiwvhends, 
in  general,  but  one  relation ;  and  unfortunate, 
therefore,  is  he  who  can  meet  the  demands  of 
only  that  relation,  unable  to  perform  aright  the  ' 
domestic,  social,   political,  and  religious  duties  ' 
which  are  insepanibly  coimectetl  with  the  jKDsi-  , 
tion  of  every  {)erson  in  this  life.     In  order  to  | 
perform  these  duties,  every  person  is  endowed  , 
with  special  faculties,  which,  by  the  want  of . 


proper  cultivation  in  early  life,  or  by  disuse, 
may  be  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unfit  for  exercise ; 
and  the  harmonious  development  of  these  is  the 
only  true  aim  of  education.  If  all  these  facul- 
ties do  not,  at  an  early  a^,  receive  their  due 
share  of  training,  self-education,  at  a  later  period, 
cannot,  but  within  very  narrow  limits,  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  individual  will  always  find 
himself  more  or  less  crippled,  l)ecause  no  self-cult- 
ure can  entirely  supply  the  place  of  early  habits. 
To  the  doi^trine  of  haniionious  development, 
it  has  been  objected  that  special  innate  endow- 
ments cannot  be  re^)ivs6ed  by  education  ;  and  to 
address  other  faculties  will  only  result  in  bestow- 
ing superficial  accomplishments  of  no  practical 
vjuue.  Thus  a  youth  of  decided  mathematical 
genius  could  never  become  more  than  an  im- 
perfect: linguist :  and  one  with  si>edal  talent  for 
language  would  be  likely  to  make  but  indifferent 
attainments  in  science.  Haimonious  develop- 
ment, however,  does  not  require  the  repression 
of  si)ecial  endowments,  but  the  cultivation  of 
what  may  be  called  the  gmernl powers,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  supi)ort  to  each  particular 
endowment.  A  wise  eilucational  training,  com- 
menced at  the  earliest  childhood,  and  continued 
through  each  successive  period  of  the  formative 
state  of  human  character,  will  not  only  fit  for 
any  particular  vocation  for  which  there  may  W  a 
special  lx?nt,  l»ut  will  also  ])repare  the  individual 
for  general  usefulness,  and  render  him  able  to 
enjoy  the  wonders  of  science,  and  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  art.  as  well  as  to  participate  in  all 
other  pleasun^  incident  to  his  existence  as  a 
social  and  rational  being.     (See  Genius.) 

HABNISCH,  Christian  Wilhelm,  a  (Ger- 
man educator  and  writer,  bom  Aug.  28.,  1786. 
died  Aug.  18.,  18(16.  After  studying  at  the  imi- 
versities  of  I  lalle  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
acquainting  himsi'lf.  in  Berlin,  with  l*estalozzi'8 
methixl,  he  was  appointed,  in  1812,  teacher  in 
the  training  school  of  Breslau  :  and,  in  1822, 
director  of  the  training  sc^hool  of  Weissenfels. 
In  1847,  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  a  small 
town,  and  remaineii  in  that  position  until  18(51. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  was  seized  with  insanity,  froni 
which  he  never  recovered.     In  his  writings,  as 
well  as  in  all  his  teachings,  he  gave  a  pniminent 
place  to  n^ligion,  and  to  CKxlily  exercises,  such  as 
bathing,   g>'mniistic8,  etc.    He  also  took  great 
intei-est  in  the  e<lucation  of  deaf-mutes.    The 
influence  which  he  exerte<l  on  the  development 
of  the  common-school  system  of   l^nissia,  was 
very  consi(U?ral)le.     Among  his  most  imjtortant 
works  ares    Die  dentsrht^n  Vo/ksschfflen  (1812), 
which  ai)y)eaivd  in  a  revised  form  under  the  title 
of  Hamlbnch  firr  (hta  deutsche  V(>/ktiSchvlir>€sen 
(1820,  4th  edit..  1839);   Dfirstellumf  mid  Beur- 
thf*ihiny   des  BeU-Jj*t/icasfer'schen    kSch  uhtent'ns 
(1819);  J)er  jHzhje  Standi>mtkt  des  yestmimien 
preussisvhe.H  Volksschuhreseas  (1844).  and   iHe 
him  ft  iff  e   SteUutHj    der   Selnde,    rnrz'uffUch  der 
Volksscfnde,  zu  Kirche.  Stuat  mid  Hans  (1848). 
ITie  autobiography  of  Hamisch  was  published 
after  liis  death   by   Schmieder   (Mein  Leben^ 
morgen,  1868). 
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HAJEITLIB,  Samuel,  was  the  son  of  a  Polish 
merchant  of  £lbing,  Prussia.  His  mother,  be- 
ing an  English  woman,  removed  him,  at  an  early 
age,  to  London  (163()),  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  friend  of  Milton,  and  labored  with  him 
for  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  was  to  llart- 
hb  that  Milton  adressed  his  Tractate  on  Educa- 
tion. His  attention  was  turned  specially  to  agri- 
culture, for  the  improvement  of  which  he  gave 
freely  of  his  time  and  income,  making  exi)eri- 
ments  in  hu8ban<lry,  and  publishing  treatises  on 
the  subject,  with  such  assiduity  and  success,  that 
the  parliament  of  Cromwell  voted  him  an  an- 
nuity of  £100,  which  the  succeeding  parliament, 
however,  revoked.  He  rendered  immirtant  ser- 
vice to  the  time  in  which  he  lived  bv  his  publica- 
tion of  Sir  Richard  Weston's  Disroui'se  on 
Flawters  Hiatbandri/,  in  1652;  and,  proliably, 
our  own  time  may  trace  a  direct  indebtedness 
to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  germ  of  the  modern 
agricultural  college  may  be  found  in  his  Prc/- 
poftitions  for  ereciiiig  a  College  of  Hushawh'y 
(Ijondon,  1651).  Notwithstanding  his  unselfi^i 
life  and  great  public  services,  acknowledged  by 
the  annuity  above  mentioned,  he  is  thought  to 
have  died  m  want. — See  Barnard's  Journal  of 
Education,  vols.  xi.  and  xii. 

HABTSVTLLE  UNIVEBSITY,  at  llarts- 
ville,  Ind.,  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  was  chartered  in  1 851 .  It 
grew  out  of  the  Hartsville  ^Vcademy,  which  was 
transferred  by  its  trustees  to  the  church,  in  1 848. 
It  is  support<il  chiefly  by  donations  and  tuition 
fees.  The  available  endowment  amounts  to 
820,000  ;  the  entire  endowment  is  ^54,0(K).  The 
college  has  a  good  achromatic  telescope,  philosoph- 
ical and  chemical  ap^iaratus,  and  an  increas- 
ing cabinet.  The  library  contains  between  700 
and  800  volumes.  Tlie  regular  tuition  fees  vary 
from  ^15  to  821  per  year.  It  has  a  preparatory 
and  a  collegiate  department,  with  a  classical  and 
a  scientific  amrse  ;  also  a  theological  department. 
Facilities  are  affonled  for  instruction  in  the  com- 
mercial branches  and  in  music.  In  1874 — 5,  there 
were  9  instructors  and  159  students,  of  whom  71 
were  of  the  collegiate  grade.  The  princii>als  and 
presidents  have  been  as  follows :  James  Mc.  D. 
MiUer,  1849—52;  David  Shuck,  1852—64; 
John  W.  Scribner,  1864 — 73;  David  Shuck, 
1873 — 4 ;  and  the  Rev.  William  J.  IVuner,  the 
present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1 874. 

HARVARD,  Jolin,  an  English  non-con- 
formist divine,  who  graduated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  in  1(»31 ,  and  emigrated  to  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  where  he  die<l  Sept.  24.,  1638.  Few 
particulars  of  his  hfe  are  known.  He  appears, 
nowever,  to  liave  been  active  outside  of  his  pro- 
fession, as  we  find  him  appointed,  in  163H,  "  to 
consider  of  some  tiling  tending  towani  a  lx)dy 
of  laws."  At  his  death,  he  lx?queathed  £700  and 
about  300  volumes  for  the  founding  of  a  college, 
the  present  Harvard  T^niversity  of  Cambridge. 
The  alumni  of  the  university,  in  1828,  erected 
a  granite  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  burial 
ground  of  Charlestown.  ITie  address  on  this  oc- 
casion was  delivered  by  Edward  Everett,  who 


was  afterwards  president  of  the  university.   (See 
Harvard  UNivERsrrv.) 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  the  oldest 
institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  com- 
prehends Harvard  College^  the  iHrinity  School^ 
the  LaiP  School,  the  Medical  School,  the  Dental 
School,  the  Lawrence  Scientijic  School,  tht;  Bus- 
set/  Instilufion  (a  school  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture), the  Obserratortf,  the  Botanic  Garden 
and  tierharium,  the  Lihrari/,  the  Feabodi/ 
Museum  of  American  Archihology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy  (a  constituent  part  of  the  University,  though 
its  relations  to  it  are  aifected  by  certain  peculiar 
provisions),  and  the  Museum  of  Companttive 
Zoiilogif.  These  are  all  in  Can) bridge.  Massachu- 
setts, except  the  Medical  School,  which  is  on 
North  (irove  street,  Boston ;  the  Dental  School, 
at  No.  50  Allen  street.  Boston  ;  and  the  Bussey 
Institution,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  now  within  the 
limits  of  Boston.  The  Episcopal  'J'heological 
School  at  Cambridge  appeai-s  in  the  catalogue, 
but  has  no  connection  with  the  University.  Stu- 
dents in  regular  standing  in  any  one  depai-tment 
of  the  University  are  admitted  free  to  the  in- 
struction given  in  any  other  department,  with 
the  exception  of  exercises  carried  on  in  the  spe- 
cial lal)oratories.  No  one  is  excluded  from  any 
department  on  account  of  color. 

In  1636,  the  colonial  legislature  agreed  to  give 
£400  toward  a  school  or  college,  but  whether  this 
sum  wa.s  ever  actually  jiaid  is  doubtful.  In  1639.it 
was  "ordered,  that  the  colledge  agreed  upon  for- 
merly to  bee  biult  at  Cambridg  shal  liee  called 
Hanard  Colledge/'  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John 
I!ar\'aid  of  Charlestown,  who. dj-ing  in  1638,  had 
left  to  the  institution  about  £7(U)  and  a  library  of 
over  300  volmncs.  The  college  was  opened  in  1 638, 
and  the  first  class  (9)  graduated  in  1642.  The  same 
year  a  board  of  overseers  was  constituted:  and,  in 
16nO,  a  charter  was  granted,  under  which  the 
institution  became  a  corporation,  with  the  title  of 
the  "President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College."" 
In  early  times,  it  retvivcd  much  legislative  aid, 
and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, but  its  connection  with  the  Commonwealth 
was  dissolved  in  1865.     The  corjioration  consists 
of  the  president,  five  fellows,  and  the  treasurer,, 
who,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  overseers, 
fill  their  own  vacancies.    The  boanl  of  overseers 
is  composed  of  the  president  and  treasurer,  ex 
officio,  and  30  in  embers,  elected  by  the  graduates 
of  five  years'  standing,  and  holding  office  six  years, 
five  being  chosen  each  year.    The  corjjoration 
nominates  the  professors  and  other  officers  of  in- 
struction constituting  the  tliflFerent  faculties  of 
the  University,  who  must  be  confimieil  by  the 
board  of  overseers.     The   Medical  School  was 
established  in  1782,  the  Botanic  Garden  in  1807, 
the  I^w  School  in  1817,  the  Divinity  School  in 
1819,  andtheOl)8ervatoryin  183!).    The   I^w- 
rence  Scientific  School  was  founded,  in  1847,  by 
Abbott  Ijiwrence,  by  a  gift  of  3''>0,000,  subtc- 
quently  increased.  The  Museum  of  Comjmrativo 
Zoology  was  estabhshed,  in  1859,  by  a  grant  from 
the  state  and  the  gifts  of  individuals  through  the 
influence  of  Agaasiz,  who  was  its  director  tillhia 
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death,  and  whose  invaluable  collections  are  hero  ,  (8)  Pliillipe  Library  at  the  Observatory,  3,000  vols, 
deposited.  The  Peabody  Museum  was  founded  by  ,  Tliere  are  also  15,000  or  20,000  volumes  in  the 
OeoTge  Peabody,  who  gave  ^150,000  in  186(i.  society  libraries  of  the  students.  There  are  two 
The  Dental  School  was  organized  in  18(58.  'J'he  physical  and  three  chemical  laboratories,  a  zcH)log- 
Bussey  Institution  was  endowed  by  the  will  of  I  ical,  a  physiological,  and  a  geological  and  palseou- 
Beniamin  Bussey,  in  1842.  The  lands  belonging  tologiod  laboratory  at  the  ^fiiseum  of  Corn- 
to  the  irnivensity  in  Cambridge,  comprise  about '  parative  Zoology,  a  mincralogical  collection   in 


60  acres.  The  college  yard  contains  about  22 
acres,  tastefully  laid  out  and  adornei.1  with  many 
stately  elms.  In  the  yaixl,  are  21  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  president's  house,  four  professors' 
houses,  the  chaijel,  library,  law  school,  and  seven 


Ik)ylston  Hall,  and  extensive  natural  history  col- 
lections at  the  Museum  of  C'ommrative  Zoology. 
The  large  collections  of  the  Pearxidy  Muiseum  are 
exhibited  in  Doylston  Hall,  llie  (iray  collec- 
tion of  engravings  in  (rore  Hall  holds  a  high 


dormitories,  the  remaining  six  buildings  being  |  rank,  llie  Oleervatory  is  admirably  equipjKMl 
used  for  offices,  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.  |  with  astronomical  instnnnents.  including  one  of 
The  oldejst  of  these*  is  Mjissachusetts  Hall,  erected  ,  the  best  erpiatoriaLs  in  the  world.  The  instrue- 
in  1720,  and  occupied  by  Continental  troojis  in  tionof  the  College  an<l  Scientific  iSchool,  iiiprac- 
17T5 — 6.  Adjacent  to  the  yanl,  are  two  other  I  tical  astronomy  and  geodi»sy,  is  given  at  the  Ob- 
dormitories,  the  (lynmasium.  Memorial  Hall,  and  servatoiy ;  in  Dotany,  at  the  Botanic  Garden; 
the  I^wrence  Scientific  school.  A  little  north,  and  '  and  in  zoology,  geology,  and  paLeontology,  at  the 
near  each  other,  are  the  Maseum  of  (^omiiarative  !  MastHim  of  (.^ompamtive  Zoology,  llie  irours*;  of 
Zoology  and  the  Divinity  School;  and  alx)ut  three  I  studies  in  the  i^ollege  leads  to  the  dt^ix-e  of 
fourths  of  a  mile  X.W.,  and  also  near  each  other,  |  Batrhelor  of  Ai-ts,  and  covers  four  ycArs.  Ihe  cur- 
the  Observatory,  and  the  IV)tanic  Oarden  and  .  riculum  is  extended  and  varierl,  being  so  arrangetl 
Herbaiium.  The  most  magiuficent  building  is  that  tlie  old  ])n'ScrilK*d  college  course  may  be 
the  Memorial  Hall,  en^ited  at  a  c«>8t  of  $420,001)  !  pursued,  or  other  courst^s,  accoitling  to  the  taste 
by  the  ttlamni  and  friends  of  the  college  in  com-  ,  or  puriK)ses  of  the  stutlent.  I'he  studies  of  the 
mcmoration  of  the  students  and  graduatins  of  the  !  fivshman  year  an^  pix*S(;iilx^l.  'ilie  prescrilxxl 
University  who  died  in  the  national  sen'ice  dur-  I  studies  of  the  soi>homore  year  fill  four  hours  a 
ing  the  civil  war  of  18()1 — 5.  It  is  built  of  red  and  i  week  in  histoiy  and  rhetoric;  and  those  of  the 
bhu^k  brick,  with  copings  and  window  tracery  of  jmiior  year,  two  hours  a  week  in  pliiKwsophy,  Ix^ 
Nova  Scotia  stone,  and  is  310  ft.  long  by  lir>  ft.  sides  certain  written  exercises.  In  the  senior 
wide.  The  interior  comprises  three  grand  aiMU't-  I  year  only  certain  written  exertisesarc^  prescribed; 
ments:  adiningha11,D>4by  G0ft.,aud8()ft.  high,  1  sophomon^  ai*e  rcquiivil  to  take  ten  hours  a 
cai.>able  of  seating  1000  persons;  memorial  ves-  !  week  of  elwtive  studies;  and  juniors  and  seniors, 
tibule,  112  by  30  ft.,  and  (>0  ft.  high;  and  the  San-  |  twelve  hours.  The  attendancti  by  seniors  uiK)n 
dera  theater,  for  commencement  exercises,  etc.,  |  recitations  is  volmitarj-.  Several  of  the  fresh- 
arrangcil,  on  the  plan  of  classic  theaters,  and  ao-  i  man  studitis  may  Ix.^  anticipated  at  the  entrance 
eommodating  1,.500  spectators.  The  dining  hall,  examination  ;  and  the  pi^escrribed  sophomore  and 
said  to  be  the  grandest  colk»ge  hall  in  the  worl<l,  !  junior  studies  may  Ix?  anticijwtixl  at  the  same 
is  used  for  cj)lleg(i  festivals,  and  by  the  Diniuj'  i  time,  or  by  examinations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Hall  Assf)ciation,  an  oi^nization  sup|K)rtwl  and  respective  years.  Written  examinations  fonn  a 
managed  by  students  for  the  purjwse  of  supply-  i  marked  feature  of  the  method  of  instruction,  ot^ 
ing  board  at  cost.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  the  ,  curring  fnMiuently,  dining  tenn  time,  in  the  dif- 
portraits  of  former  college  wortliies,  and  its  ■  ferent  branches,  and  at  the  close  of  cAch  year, 
windows  are  intended  to  Iw  memorial.  Betwec?n    in   the   studies   of    the  year.       Sixicial   honors 


are  given  at  graduation  for  excellence  in  the 
following  departments  :  ancient  languages,  clas- 
sics, mo<lern  languages,  philosophy,  history,  math- 
ematics, physics. chemistry,  natural  histoiy, music. 
For  honors  in  moilern  languages,  the  candidate 
must  present  himself  for  examination  in  itaUan. 
Si)anish,  or  Knglish,  as  well  as  in  French  and 
(ierman.  One  of  the  ancient  languages  must  be 
Hebrew  or  Sanskrit,  in  addition  to  I^tin  and 
(jreek.  A  grade  of  second-year  honors  in  clas- 
sics and  mathematics  has  been  established,  ojien 
to  sophomores  and  juniors,  and  to  seniors  who 
int(;nd  to  be  candidates  for  final  honors  after 
graduation.  For  final  lionors  in  ancient  lan- 
^  K^ii»g^  ^^^  classics,  second-year  honors  in  classics 

vols.;  {2)  Library  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  4,00()  i  must  have  l)een  taken ;  and,  for  final  honors  in 
vols.;  (3)  Of  the  Divinity  School,  17,000  vols.;  |  mathematics,  second-year  honors  in   the  same 

a)  Of  the  Medical  School.  2,000  vols.;  (5)  Of  the  ;  deijartment.  The  requisitions  for  admission  at 
useum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  12,000  vols.;  ,  Harvard  are  higher  than  in  any  other  college  in 
(6)  Law  Library,  1.5,000  vols.;  (7)  Libraries  in  •  the  CH^untry.  Instead  of  jMissing  the  entire  cu- 
the    Lawrence    Scientific   School,  3,000    vols.;  ,  trance  examination  at  the  time  of  admission  to 


the  flining  ludl  and  the  theater  is  the  memorial 
vestibule,  surmounUnl  by  a  tower  200  ft.  high. 
'Jlie  interior  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  of  black 
walnut,  with  marble  tablets  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  140  students  commemorated,  and  the 
dates  and  places  of  their  death.  The  walls  above 
are  simply  decomted,  in  color,  with  Latin  inscrip- 
tions concenung  pjitriotism,  duty,  and  immor- 
taUty.  The  proixirty  of  the  Univereity,  in  187G, 
(not  including  the  buildings,  collections,  and  pub- 
Hcgrounds)  amounted  toJ$3,131),21K.  The  income 
of  the  University,  in  1874 — ;'),  was  §473,305.  The 
libraries  of  the  U  niversity  contain,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 211,000  volumes.  They  include  the  follow- 
ms:  (1)  College  Library  (in  Gore  Hall),  ir)5,000 
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college,  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  may 
be  examined  upon  five  or  more  subji'cts  the  year 
previous,  thus  diiiding  the  examination  into  two. 
In  1870,  the  system  was  inaugurated  of  holding 
an  examination  for  admission  in  Cincinnati,  con- 
temjioraneously  with  the  examination  in  Cam- 
bridge, to  accommodate  Western  students.  In 
1870 — 7,  the  elective  courses  were  thrown  open 
to  students  21  years  old  and  upward,  not  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  pass  the  general  entrance  examination, 
but  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  their  fitness  to 
pui^ue  the  particular  courses  which  they  elect. 
A  certificate  of  proficiency  will  be  given  to  such 
as  pursue  their  studies  for  a  year,  ami  i)as3  satis- 
factory examinations.  (For  additional  details 
respecting  the  requisitions  for  admission  and  the 
curriculum,  See  College.) —  The  cost  of  tuition 
in  the  college  is  $150  per  year.  One  hundred 
and  four  scholarsliii)3  have  been  establidhed, 
varying  in  annual  income  from  ^$40  to  i^'M)i),  for 
the  aid  of  neeily  and  deserving  students.  There 
are  also  Iwneficiary  funds  liaving  an  aimual  in- 
come of  about  ^"oO,  which  is  usually  distributed 
in  gratuities  of  from  8^0  to  ;B100  ;  a  loan  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  amounting  to  more  thfiu 
$2,000  annually,  is  lent  in  sums  of  from  S^O  to 
8150  ;  monitoi-shij^s  &c.,  amounting  to  about 
S1200  a  year;  and  a  number  of  jjrizes.  Accord- 
uig  to  the  University  catalogue,  "  the  ex|Xirience 
of  the  past  warrants  the  statement  that  good 
scholars  of  high  character  but  slender  means  are 
seldom  or  never  obliged  to  leave  college  for  want 
of  money.*'  Jn  the  f^iwrence  Scientific  School, 
five  regular  courses,  of  4  years  each,  are  offered  : 
civil  and  toix)graphical  engineering,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer ;  mining  engineer- 
ing, of  which  the  first  three  years  are  identical 
with  the  first  three  years  of  the  preceding  course, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Mining  Kngineer ;  chem- 
istry. Bachelor  of  Science ;  natural  history,  S.  H.; 
mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy,  S.  B.  (.Can- 
didates for  these  courses  are  required  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination,  and  the  degrees  are  con- 
ferred only  afttT  examination.  'Hiere  is  a  one  year's 
course  in  the  elements  of  natural  history,  chemis- 
try, and  physics,  for  teachers.  I'he  cost  of  tuition 
isi$l50  per  year.  Four  scholarshii>s.  of  the  annual 
value  of  !B150  each,  have  btn^n  estiiblislied.  The 
School  of  Mining  and  Pnictical  (ecology,  founded 
by  Samuel  Hoojwr  in  1 8(>.")  by  the  gift  of  350.000, 
was,  in  1874 — 5,  merged  in  the  liawrence  Scien- 
tific School.  The  Uussey  IiLstitution  has  a  su]:>erb 
estate  of  360  acres,  amtaining  a  fine  building,  a 
farm,  greenhoases,  propagating-houses,  etc.  The 
Arnold  Arboretum,  founded  by  James  Arnold  of 
New  Hertford,  is  estiiblished  here.  The  institu- 
tion is  designed  to  give  thorough  instruction  in 
agriculture,  useful  and  ornamental  gardening,  anrl 
stock-raising,  and  to  this  entl  affonls  coui-s^^s  in 
physical  ^jeography,  meteoroloyy.  g^.'ology,  chemis- 
try, physics,  l)otany,  zor)logy,  entomology,  French, 
and  German.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectured  and 
recitations,  and  by  pnictical  exercises  in  the  labo- 
ratory, greenhouse,  and  field.  Fre^juent  examina- 
tions are  held.    The  regular  course  for  a  degree 


occupies  three  years ;  the  instruction  of  the  first 
year  is  given  at  the  liawrence  Scientific  School.'. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  are  re- 
quired to  pass.an  examination.  Sjxjcial  courses, 
may,  however.  Ixj  taken  by  x)er8on8  qualified  to 
pursue  them.  The  regular  tuition  fee  is  $150.  but' 
all  tuition  fees  are  freely  remittetl  to  poor  and 
meritorious  students.  Harvard  is  the  pioneei' 
among  American  institutions  in  raising  the' 
standard  of  professional  education,  in  reforming 
the  methods  of  instruction  and  in  requiring  ex- 
aminations for  admissi(m  in  law  and  medicine.* 
The  full  course  in  the  Divinity  School  is  three, 
years.  (l!andidates  not  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  re-^ 
quired  to  pass  an  examination  for  admission  to 
this  course.  Its  satisfactory  completion  entitle^ 
the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Students  may  be  admitted  to  partial  coursed 
without  examination,  llie  cost  of  tuition  is  ^51/ 
])er  year.  N  ine  sc-hoIar8hi}>s  have  been  establislied, 
varying  in  annual  income  from  3125  to  $200;  and 
there  ara  other  funds  for  the  assistance  of  needy 
students.  The  course  in  the  I-aw  School  is  three 
years.  ui)on  the  completion  of  which  and  the  pass-" 
ing  of  sjitisfactory  examinations,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Iaws  is  conferred.  In  1877 — 8  and 
thereafter,  candidates  for  mlmission  not  J^achelors 
of  Arts  will  l)e  required  to  jiass  an  examination^ 
though  pei"8ons  not  ciindidates  for  a  degi^ee  will 
be  admitted  without  exumination.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  $1 50  per  year.  Kight  scholan<hii>s.  of  the 
annual  value  of  8150  each,  have  been  established." 
The  j)lan  of  study  in  the  Medical  School  was  rad- 
ically changed,  in  1871,  from  that  pivvioiisly  pre- 
vailing there  and  still  pui-sued  in  other  medic^ 
institutions  in  this  comitrv.  Instruction  is  now' 
given  by  Iw^tures,  recitations,  (-linical  teaching, and 
pnu'tical  exeivisesuniforiidy  distributed  through- 
out the  acatlemic  year.  1  he  regular  (course  ex-| 
tends  over  three  years,  through  which  written] 
examinations  on  all  the  main  subjects  of  medical, 
instruction  are  distributed.  Ujhmi  the  completion 
of  this  course  and  upon  passing  satisfactorily  the 
required  examinations,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  is  conferre<l.  In  1877 — 8  and  thereafter; 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  regular  course] 
must  present  a  degree  in  letters  or  sc-ience  from' 
a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school,  or  pass 
an  examination  ;  but  j»ersons  not  candidate's  for 
a  degree  may  be  athnitted  to  partial  courses' 
without  examination.  The  Massachusetts  General' 
Hospital,  a<ljacent  to  the  School,  and  the  City 
Hospital,  with  other  similar  institutions  in  or 
near  l^ton,  afford  admirable  advantages  for 
clinical  instnic^tion,  for  the  study  of  practical 
anatomy,  and  for  witnessing  operative  sui^ry.' 
The  cost  of  tuition  isS200  per  year.  Fourscholar- 
8hii>s,  of  the  annual  value  of  8200  each,  have  been- 
established.  Instruction  in  the  Dental  School  is' 
given  by  lectures,  recitations,  clinic^al  teaching,  and* 
practical  exercises,  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  academic  year.  The  regular  course  is  of 
two  years,  and  examinations  are  held  at  the  close' 
of  each.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medi- 
cine is  conferred  upon  candidates  21  years  old 
and  upward,  who  have  studied  medicine  or  den- 
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tiBtrf  Uiree  ful)  jrears  (at  least  one  coDtinuouH  | 
yeax  at  this  school],  upOD  preaenting  a  gBtisfac-  , 
toiy  thesis,  and  paEsing  ttio  required  examinations. 
The-  infirmary,  a  liepartnient  of  the  MaieachiiHetti 
General  JloBpital,  affords  opportunity  for  prac- 
tical inatructioD.  The  cost  o?  tuition  Is  S20U  for 
the  first  j-uar,  SI  50  for  the  second,  and  S50  for  any 
subsequent  year.  The  deforces  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Doctor  of  rhiloeophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science, 
imply  a  post-graduate  couise  of  study,  and  are 
conferred  upon  examination  only.  Ilie  degree  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  in  courae  without  examina- 
tion for  the  last  time  in  1872.     The  d<»ree 


in  Knglish.  French,  phyaicol  oM^raphy,  elemen- 
tary fotany  or  elemoutary  phydcs,  arithmetic, 
al)^-bra  through  quadratic  equatione.  plane  geom- 
etry, history,  and  German,  Latin,  or  Greek; 
(2)  An  advaucMl  examination  for  young  women, 
uot  less  than  1 S  years  old,  who  have  pamed  the 
preceding,  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  depart- 
ments ;  Unguof^  natural  science,  mathemalicB. 
history,  and  philosophy.  Certificates  ore  granted 
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tliininoiy  ei 


Itoctor  of  Science  is 


Philosophy,  who  are  required  to  reside 

a  years  at  the  Univeraty  and  pursue,  during 


three  yeare,  a  course  of  scientific  study,  embra- 
ciDgatluasttwo8ubjecta,and  pass  an  examination 
iu  Qm  same.  The  other  two  degrcts  ore  open  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  (.'andidates  for  the  decree  of 
UasteFofArtsaM  required  to  pursue,  for  at  least 
one  year  at  the  Uuirenu^,  on  approved  couise  of 
liberal  study,  and  pass  an  exouiiiiation  in  the 
'  same.  Candidates  for  the  dq^ree  of  Doctor  of 
FhiloBophy  are  rt.>quircd  to  pursue,  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  two  years,  a  course  of  liberal  study 
(and  )iA»t  an  cxatnination  in  the  same)  in  one  of 
the  followint^  departments;  namely,  philology, 
philosophy,  history,  politieat  science,  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  nat'iral  history,  or  music.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  is  also  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates who  pursue,  at  the  Univeraity,  at  leaxt  one 
Cu-  after  takinjr  the  dt^ree  of  Bachelor  of 
WB,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  or  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine in  Harvard  University,  an  approved  course 
of  study  in  law,  theology, or  medicme, and  passan 
examination  in  the  same.  Poetgraduate  courecs 
o(  study  have,  accordingly,  been  esUblisbeil  in 
the  three  professional  scnoots,  as  well  as  in  the 
College  and  Scientific  School.  The  fees  for 
these  courses  range  from  S50  to  81 50  per  year, 
which,  however,  ore  remitted  to  needy  and  meri- 
torious students.  Tlie  examination  fees,  830  for 
A.  M.  and  9C0  for  each  of  the  other  two  degrees, 
are  not  rcmittetl.  Six  fellowships  have  been  es- 
tablished, with  an  annual  income  of  from  8000 
to  81000  each,  to  aid  graduates  of  the  University 
iu  pursuing  a  post-graduate  couise  of  liberal 
etuay.  Summer  courses  of  instruction.  eai)ecially 
desi)^ed  for  teachers,  are  ff\en  in  chemistry  and 
luineralogy,  botany,  and  Keology.  The  first  is 
given  iu  Boylston  Ilall.  The  courae  iu  pheno- 
ganiic  botany  is  ^ven  at  the  l-tutonic  Garden; 
that  in  cryptmiuniie  botany,  at  some  point  on  the 
Bea-shorc;  and  that  in  gcol<^,  at  present,  at  Cum- 
berland Gap.  Ky.,  iu  connection,  with  the  state 
geological  survey.  The  fee  for  the  geol<vical 
course  is  $50;  for  the  others  825.  In  1  HITt.  these 
courses  were  attended  by  98  persons,  as  follows : 
chemistry  '10 ;  botany,  27 ;  geology  31.  Among 
those  iu  chemistiy  aiul  botany  were  women,  who 
are  excludul  fn>m  tlic  regular  courses  in  the  va- 
rious deportments  of  the  University.  In  1874, 
examinations  for  women  were  estalilislieil,  of  two 
grades;  (I)  A  geueial or preliminaiy  examiiiation 
for  young  women  not  leas  than  17  yean  uf  age, 


10.     Two  preliminary  and  three  advanced  cer- 
tificates were  granted   in  1875.  — In    1875 — 6, 
Bachelors  of  Science    besides  26  proctors,  librarians,  and  other  officers 
there  were  126  teachers  of  various  grades  as  fbl- 
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In  the  College,  there  are  professorehips  of  Ger- 
man ;  Hiristian  morals ;  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics; uaiursl  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and 
civil  polity :  mathematics  and  natural  philoaopliy; 
andent,  Byzantine,  and  modem  Greek ;  andent 
and  modem  history  ;  anatomy ;  the  French  and 
S|ianiBh  languages  and  literatures ;  belles-let- 
tres ;  rhetoric  and  oratory ;  I^tin  ;  the  history 
of  art ;  chemistry  and  mineralogy ;  poliliisl 
economy;  Greek  literature;  modem  languages; 
history;  mathematics:  and  music.  In  the  other 
departments  uf  the  Univeisity,  besides  those 
Btnctly  profeaional.  there  are  prwfessorships  of 
natural  histoiy;  engineering:  geology;  elocution; 
cntomolojQ-;  the  application  offlcience  to  the  use- 
ful arts;  Bjipliwl  zoiilopy;  astronomy  and  geodesy; 
Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languagea;  zoology; 
aj.'ricultural  chemistry ;  to|)"^Taphi<al  engineer- 
ing ;  anil  paljcontology.  'Ilie  whole  nuinber  of 
different  students,  in  1875— 6,  deducting  repeti- 
tious, was  1 ,263,  distributed  as  follows : 

DcTinrimcnf.  NiimWr,  Dep^nmcnit  Niimbrr 
Resident  <  Irodnates  54  1  Scientifio  School  34 
College  Students     770    Mclical        "  192 

IHvinity  School  19     Dental  "  33 

Law  "  161  I  I'nssey  Institution     5 

Of  the  resident  graduates,  35  were  candidates 
for  higher  d^;rees,  and  6,  holdeis  of  fellowships; 
of  the  college  under-graduates,  148  were  eeniois, 
194  juniow.  |82  sophomores,  and  252  fresh- 
men. 1'he  following  degrees  were  conferred  at 
thecomnu'iieementin  1876:  A.B.,  136;  S.B..3; 
C.  K,  4  ;  D.  M.  D.,  10 ;  M.  D.,  36 ;  LL.  B.,  43 : 
D.B.,5;  A.  M.,  7 ;  I'h.  D.,  6 ;  8.  D,  1 ;  accord- 
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ing  to  the  triennial  catalogue  of  1875,  the  whole 
number  of  alumni  of  the  college  was  8,741 ,  of 
whom  3,298  were  Uving ;  of  bachelors  and  doctors 
of  medicine,  2,128  ;  doctors  of  dental  medicine, 
57 ;  bachelors  of  laws,  1,857;  bachelors  of  science, 
196  ;  alumni  of  the  Divinity  School.  439.  The 
presidents  of  the  University  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Henry  Dunster,  1640 — 54 ;  Charles 
Chauncy,  1654—72;  Leonard  Hoar,  1672—5; 
Uriah  Oakes,  1675—81 ;  John  Rogers,  1682-^ ; 
Jncreaae  Mather,  1685—1701 ;  Samuel  Willard 
(vice-president),  1701 — 7 ;  John  Leverett,  1708 
—24 ;  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1725—37  ;  Edward 
Ilolyoke,  1737—69;  Samuel  I/xjke.  1770—73  ; 
8amuel  Langilon,  1774 — 80;  Joseph  Willard, 
1781—1804 ;  Samuel  Webber,  1806—10 ;  John 
ITiomton  Kirkland,  1810—28;  Josiah  Quincy, 
1829—45;  Edwaid  »erett,  1846 — 49;  Jared 
Sparks,  1849—53;  James  Walker,  185.3—60; 
Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  1860—62 ;  Thomas 
Hill,  1862—68  ;  and  Charles  William  Eliot,  the 
present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1869. 

HAttr,  Valentin,  distinguished  for  his  phil- 
anthropic efforts  in  behalf  of  tue  blind,  and  as  the 
inventor  of  an  api)aratus  for  their  instruction, 
was  bom  at  Saint-Just,  in  France,  in  1745,  and 
died  in  1822.  He  w^as  brother  to  the  distin- 
guished French  mineralogist,  Abbe  (Rene  Just) 
ilauy.  His  remarkable  zeal  and  success  in  the 
cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  fully  entitled 
hiiu  to  the  ap{)e]lation  conferred  upon  him  in 
France,  —  the  Apostle  of  Die  Blind.  His  interest 
was  Arst  excited  in  this  cause  by  hearing  a  blind 
lady  play  on  the  piano  l)efore  the  F'reuch  king, 
which  circumstance  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
blind  might  be  educated.  Learning  that  she  ha;l 
instructed  herself  by  means  of  rai^  notes  and 
lines,  and,  moreover,  that  she  had  also  made  use 
of  raised  letters  in  her  correspondence,  he  took 
so  deep  an  interest  in  the  matter  that,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  study  the  subject  experimentally, 
he  became  an  instructor  of  bhnd  persons,  lie 
tauj^t  them  to  read  by  means  of  car\'ed  letters, 
which  could  be  moved,  in  the  grooves  of  a  board, 
and  combined  into  words  like  type.  The  need 
of  books  led  him  to  invent  the  raised  print.  His 
achool  was  astablished  in  1 784,  partly  by  means 
aupplied  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  Paris ; 
and,  in  1786,  he  publishe<l  an  essay  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  in  which  he  explained  liis  plan 
of  instruction.  The  Academy  in  Paris  declared 
it  to  be  the  best  that  hatl  been  proposed,  and 
fully  endorsed  it.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of 
his  institution  by  the  government,  in  1800 ;  upon 
which  he  ceased  to  be  its  director,  but  received, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  a  pension 
of  2000  francs.  In  1 806,  he  received,  from  the 
emperor  Alexander,  a  call  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  founded  a  similar  institution ;  but  his 
labors  were  interrupted  by  the  war  which  broke 
out,  in  1812,  between  France  and  Russia,  and 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  retirement. — See  V.  Htmy 
<ind  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  in  Barnard's 
Journal  if  Education,  (See  also  Blind,  Edu- 
cation OF  TUB.) 


HAVEN,  Erastua  Otis,  an  American 
clergyman  and  educator,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  1.,  1820.  After  graduating  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Ct.,  in  1842,  he  taught 
for  some  years  in  Amenia  Seminary,  S'ew  York; 
after  which  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chureh,  and  was  pastor  several 
years  in  New  York.  In  1853,  he  was  i^pointed 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Umversity 
of  Michigan  ;  but,  in  1856,  assumed  the  editor- 
ship of  Zioiis  Herald  in  Boston,  where  he  re- 
sided until  1 863.  During  this  period,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  edu- 
cation; and,  in  other  respects,  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  education.  In  1863.  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Michigan,  which  under 
his  administration  greatly  increased  in  numbera, 
resources,  and  efficiency.  In  1869,  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  North-western  University, 
at  Evanston,  111.;  and,  in  1872.  was  elected  first 
corresix)nding  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal hoard  of  education.  In  June,  1874,  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, in  New  York.  His  chief  publicationa 
are  The  Young  Man  Advised  (N.Y.,  1855),  Pil- 
lars of  Truth  (1860),  and  Bhetonca  Text-Book 
far  Schools  (1H69). 

HAVEBFOBD  COLLEGE,  in  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  Pa.,  9  miles  from  Philadelphia,  waa 
founded  in  1832,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  name  of  the  post-office 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  institution.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees,  contributions,  and  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  about  8120,000.  It  has  fine 
college  buildings  and  grounds.  The  librariea 
contain  about  11,000  volumes.  It  includes  a 
full  collegiate  course  and  a  scientific  course.  Li 
1874 — 5,  there  were  5  instructors  and  49  sta- 
dents.  The  president  of  the  coUece  is  Thomas 
Chase  (1876). 

HAWAILAN  ISLANDS,  or  Sandwich 
Lslands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
forming  an  independent  kingdom;  area  7,629  sq. 
miles;  population,  in  1872,  56,877.  Of  these, 
49,044  were  natives;  889,  Americans;  2,521,  Eu- 
ropeans; 2,485.  half-breeds;  and  1,938,  Chinese. 
The  total  (/atholic  population,  in  1873,  was  about 
23,000 ;  the  remamder  were  Protestants.  The 
native  race  is  rapidly  dying  out,  having  been 
estimated,  in  1822,  as  high  as  142,000.  llieBe 
islands  were  known  to  uie  Spaniards  about  a 
century  before  their  discovery  by  Captain  Cook, 
in  1778.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  oentuiy, 
they  were  united,  by  conquest,  under  one  king, 
and  have  thus  remained  ever  since.  The  first 
schools  on  these  islands  were  established  between 
the  years  1823  and  1827,  by  the  native  chiefs, 
who,  through  the  persuasive  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  were  induced  to  place  them- 
selves under  instruction.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  accomplishment  of  reading  became  so  popular, 
that  the  adherents  of  the  chiefs  were  sent  to  every 
island  of  the  group  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing it.  The  schools  grew  rapidly,  being  at  one 
time  900  in  number,  with  about  52,000  pupik, 
most  of  whom  were  adults.  Besides  reading  and 
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writing,  Arithmetic  and  geography  were  taught, 
of  which  two  studies  the  Hawaiiaus  are  very 
fond.  The  instruction,  however,  was  necessarily 
of  a  very  primitive  character.  The  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  sustained,  from  1830 
to  1840,  schools  at  each  of  their  stations,  intended 
as  models  for  the  native  schools.  When,  in  1839, 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  mission  had  been 
firmly  settled,  it  established  its  own  schools, 
which,  although  not  so  nimierous  as  the  others, 
have  always  men  prominent  in  the  educational 
history  of  these  islands.  The  first  written  con- 
stitution and  laws  were  promulgated  in  1840 ; 
and  among  the  latter  was  one  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  which  was  amended  in  1841. 
This  law  had  for  its  model  the  school  law  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1846,  a  minister  of  public  in- 
struction was  appointed,  which  ofiice  was  after- 
WBxda  changed  to  that  of  president  of  the  board 
of  education.  In  1865,  a  new  school  law  was 
promulgated,  which,  with  few  changes,  is  in 
(^ration  at  the  present  time. 

School  Sifstem,  —  There  is  a  board  of  edu- 
cation of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  kin^;. 
The  duties  of  the  former  minister  of  pubhc 
instruction,  which  were  transferred  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  education,  are  exercised 
by  the  inspector  general.  IThis  official  is  apiwintcd 
by  the  boanl,  and  is  re<^uircd  to  visit  all  the 
schools,  to  direct  what  studies  are  to  be  pursued,  to 
grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  teachers,  and 
to  revoke  the  same  for  proper  cause.  No  clergy- 
man of  any  denomination  can  hold  this  position. 
The  board  appoints  a  school  asent  in  each  of 
the  twenty-five  districts  into  which  the  islands 
are  divided,  who  is  the  local  executive  officer  of 
the  board.  The  agent,  the  district  judge,  and 
an  elective  member,  yearly  balloted  for  by  the 
parents  of  the  district.  tcM^ther  form  a  district 
school  tK)ard.  This  board  has  the  power  to  ap- 
point and  remove  teachers,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
tlie  board  of  education.  The  school  sessions  are 
held  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.,  with  two  inter- 
missions, one  of  15  minutes  and  the  other  of  30 
minutes.  Kvery  teacher  is  required  to  have  a 
certificate  of  competency  from  the  inspector 
general,  and  must  attend  the  quarterly 
teachers'  institutes,  of  which  there  are  three  in 
Hawaii,  and  one  in  each  of  the  other  islands. 
There  is  no  normal  school,  but  most  of  the 
teachers  receive  their  education  in  the  I^haina- 
luna  seminary.  The  U8ual  salary  of  teachers  is 
50  cents  a  day.  The  Hawaiian  language  is  the 
only  medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  in 
which  tuition  is  free,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Union  school  at  Hilo,  which  is  the  first  attempt 
at  a  graded  school  on  the  islands.  English  is 
taught  in  this  school  in  the  higher  classes.  All 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  are  re- 
<|uired  to  attend  school.  ITiis  law  is  enforced  by 
fines  and  other  penalties. 

School  StcUisiics. —  The  statistics  for  1 872  are 
as  follows:  Common  schools,  202,  with  3,574 
boys  and  2,700  girls;  government  boarding- 
schools  3,  with  205  boys ;  government  day  schools 
Si,  with  344  boys,  and  148  girls ;  board  ing-achools 


aided  by  the  government,  9,  with  170  boys  and 
197  girls ;  day  schools  aided  by  the  government. 
8,  with  168  boys  and  106  girls ;  independent 
boarding-schools  4,  with  18  boys  and  78  girls ; 
and  independent  day  schools  14,  with  312  boya 
267  girls ;  making  a  total  of  245  schools,  with 
4,791  boys,  and  3,496  ^Is;  or,  in  all,  8,287  pupils. 
The  I^abiainaluna  seminary,  in  Lahaina,  is  a  col- 
lege  for  native  males.  It  was  founded,  in  1831, 
by  the  American  mission ;  but  is,  at  present* 
supported  and  controlled  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment, like  the  American  colleges,  its  course  of 
study  embraces  a  period  of  four  years.  It  had, 
in  1872, 103  students,  llie  Oahu  college,  near 
Honolulu,  was  founded  in  1841,  by  Americaii 
missionaries,  for  their  own  children,  and  waa 
chartered  in  1849.  It  is  the  principal  institution 
for  English-speaking  youths  of  both  sexes,  and 
has,  at  present,  75  pupils.  There  are  six  female 
seminaries,  with  358  pupils.  These  schools  re* 
ceive  a  small  portion  of  their  support  from  the 
government.  —  See  Lyons,  Education  in  the 
Ilmcaiian  Islands,  in  Ute  Report  of  the  U,  aSI 
Commissioner  (f  Jikhicatiofi,  1872  ;  Nordhoff, 
NortJiem  Caii/mmia,  Oregon,  and  tiie  Sand- 
wic/i  IsUmds  (1874). 

HAYTI,  a  Negro  republic  in  the  West  In-, 
dies.  Its  area  is  about  9,232  square  miles,  and 
its  population,  about  572,000.  of  whom  the  great 
majority  are  of  negro  extraction.  ITie  prevail- 
ing religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  other 
sects  are  tolerated.  ITie  langua^  of  the  country 
is  French.  The  island  of  Hayti  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  on  Dec.  5.,  1492.  The  western  part 
of  this  island  was,  in  1697,  formally  annexed  by 
France;  but  the  eastern  part  remained,  for  a  long 
time,  a  dependency  of  Spain.  (See  Santo  Do- 
mingo.) In  1 791,  the  negroes  of  Hayti  rose  against 
the  French  rule,  and,  after  assassinating  all  the 
whites,  proclaimed  their  independence  m  1804^ 
Under  the  French  rule,  nothing  was  done  to 
educate  the  negroes.  The  constitutions  of  1816 
and  184()  contained  educational  provisions, 
which  were  never  carried  into  effect.  Private 
schools  were  established  in  a  few  places ;  but  iti 
was  not  until  President  Geffrard  came  inta 
power,  in  1859,  that  any  thing  was  done  by  the- 
government,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.^ 
Under  this  president,  the  schools  rapidly  in-, 
creased.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  there- 
are  about  235  national  schools,  with  about 
15,000  pupils.  Port-au-Prince  has  a  school  of 
navigation,  a  law  school,  a  school  of  physiciana 
and  surgeons,  a  music  school,  with  about  lOO 
pupils,  a  drawing  school,  a  school  of  arts  and 
sciences,  a  lyceum,  and  a  high  school  for  girls.. 
A  high  school  for  females  was  also  founded  by 
Geffrard  at  Cape  Haytien. — See  Delftsch,  West- 
Indien  und  die  S'udpolarldnder. 

HAZING,  a  term  applied  to  the  mischievous, 
and  often  abusive  and  injurious  tricks  which  are 
played  by  older  college  students  upon  freshmen. 
I'he  term,  as  well  as  the  practice,  is  of  considerable, 
age ;  but,  during  the  last  few  years,  much  effort- 
has  been  put  forth  by  those  who  have  the  charade . 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  suppress  the- 
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c]ustom,  as  being  shameful,  barbarous,  and  utterly 
<lemoralizing  to  those  participating  in  it.    In  the 
naval    and   military  academics  of  the   United 
States,  this  custom  was,  a  short  time  ago,  ob- 
served in  the  most  revolting  manner,  oft«n  vio- 
lating the  rules  of  common  decency,  and  some- 
times inflicting  severe  bodily  injuries.    In  1871, 
a  number  of  (»det8  at  the  West  Point  Academy 
were  dismissed  from  the  U.  S.  service  for  being 
engaged  in  acts  of  outrage  of  this  character ;  and 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  at  Annajx)lis,  several 
midshipmen  had  their  names  dropjied  from  the 
roll  for  what  was  designated  "coarse,  cruel,  and 
oppressive  conduct  towanl  other  members  of  the 
institution."    In  issuing  the  order,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  remarked,  that  "youthful  vivacity 
and  mischief"  might  sometimes  be  overlooked, 
but  that  "persistent  blackguarflism"  could  not  be 
tolerated.  In  most  of  the  better  class  of  American 
colleges,  this    demoralizing-  practice   has  been 
partly  or  wholly  supprcsseil;   but  nothing  but 
Severe  and  persistent  measures,  supiK>rted  by 
SEtron^  public  opinion,  will  banisli  it  entirely.   In 
rnixed  colleges,  m  which  male  and  female  students 
«.Te  instnicted,  it  has  almost  wholly  disaj)ix?€ared  ; 
<^nd,  as  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
'Txiale  and  female  college  studenta,  the  following 
Qjccount  of  the  reception  of  new-comers  at  Vassar 
<  -'oUege  is  cit^l :  "Upon  a  certain evcjiing,  a  few 
*^y8  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  mem- 
"Ixjrs  of  the  sophomore  cliiss  n^ceive  their  sisters 
'^rho  have  just-  entered,  with  flowers,  music,  and 
«fc  delightful,  though  inexjwusive,  entertainment". 
How  much  better  this  than  the  ruflianism   of 

HEABT,  Education  of.     See  Moral  P:di:- 

CJATION'. 

HEiBBEW  LANGUAGE,  the  language  in 
"which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  tlie  Old  Testament 
"were  written,  is  on  that  account  of  special  im^wr- 
tance  both  for  the  Hebrew  people  a!id  for  Chris- 
tians, more  esixK?ially  theologians,  who  desire  to 
lead  the  Scriptures  in  the  original.  It  is  one  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  so  called  because  chiefly  spoken 
by  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  among 
the  descendants  of  Shem,  and  embracdng,  besides, 
the  Arabic,  Syriac.  (/haldee,  and  Ethiopic  as 
its  princii)al  brandies.  Tt  is  the  only  one  among 
the  Semitic  languages  which,  in  countries  of  the 
Indo-European  world,  is  extt^nsively  studied;  and 
thus  always  serves  as  the  ].>ortal  through  which 
Indo-European  students  are  introiluced  to  an 
acquaintance  with  a  family  of  languages  different 
from  their  own.  Its  great  antiquity  is  acknowl- 
edged on  all  sides ;  and  theologians  have  often 
claimed  for  it  an  age  coeval  with  the  ciirliest 
history  of  mankind.  After  the  captivity  in 
Kabylon,  it  gradually  became  mixed  with  Chal- 
dee,  by  which  it  was  finally  supplanted  as  the 
national  language.  'Hie  knowle<lge  of  the  Old 
Hebrew  language  was,  however,  preatTved  by  the 
priests  and  scribt«.  who  userl  it  for  literary  and 
educational  pur{>oses.  From  the  2d  to  the  6th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Hebrew  literatmxj 
shows  an  independent  development ;  from  the 
8th  to  the  11th  it  was  stationary  and  neglected  ; 


from  the  11th  century  to  the  present  time,  anew 
Hebrew  literary  language,  formed  on  the  basis* 
of  the  Old  1 1  ebrew,  and  enriched  by  many  new' 
formations,  technical  tenns,  particles,  and  foreign; 
words,  has  been  extensively  used  hj  learned 
Hebrews  in  all  branches  of  literature.  —  The' 
alphal)et  now  used  in  the  Old  Testament  Script- 
ures is  suppo8e<l  to  have  been  introduced  by  or; 
soon  after  Ezra.  It  is  called  by  the  Jewish 
doctors  Assyrian,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
of  Aramean  origin.  Another  alphabet,  the  rab-* 
binical  or  mediaeval,  is  chiefly  used  in  Hebrew^ 
commentaries  and  in  notes  to  the  Old  Testament ;' 
and  a  third  alphabet,  the  cursive,  is  used  in  writ-' 
ing.  A  fierce  controversy  was  carried  on,  for  a' 
long  time,  as  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the 
punctuation  by  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  in- 
dicated. The  learned  Buxtorff  b(.»lieved  that  the 
vowel  points  are  coeval  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  appreliended  from  the  opposite  opin- 
ion, which  was  chiefly  advocated  by  Capix?!,  the 
most  dangerous  conpemiences  to  the  Christian 
religion.  At  present,  the  view  of  Capi)el,  that 
the  vowel  jwints  were  intnxluced  alx)ut  the  7th' 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  for  the  purjiose  of 
preserving  jis  far  as  iK)Ssible  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  language,  is  gemTsUly  acquiestx^tl  in." 
Like  all  the  Semitic  languages,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Ethiopic,  the  Hebrew  is  read  from 
right  to  left. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
did  not  Ix'gin.  even  among  the  Jews  themselves, 
imtil  about  the  IHh  centiuy.  Among  the  Church 
Fathei-s.  Origen  and  Jerome  devoted  themselves, 
with  much  zeal,  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and 
♦Jenmie,  especially,  became  proficient  in  all  that 
his  Jewish  masters  could  teacli  him  ;  but,  frora 
the  entire  literature  of  this  jxiriod  which  hasbeeil 
left  to  us,  it  appears  that  l)oth  Jews  and  Chris* 
tians  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  language.  Toward  tne  end  of 
the  9th  century,  the  Jews  were  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  the  Arabians  to  bestow  careful 
study  upon  ancient  Hebrew;  but,  unlike  the 
Arabians,  they  compared  in  their  studies  the 
whole  of  the  Semitic  languages.  Among  the 
many  who  distinguislied  themselves  by  writhig 
granmiatical  or  lexicographical  works,  the  most 
noted  are  Saadia  Oaon  (died  942).  Jehuda  Cha- 
jug  (about  1050),  Abraham  ben-Ksra  (about 
1150),  and  David  Kimchi  (about  1190  to  1200)1 
Among  the  Christians,  the  Hebrew  language  wa& 
studied  only  to  a  limited  extent  during  the 
middle  ages ;  although  Pope  Clement  v .,  at 
the  Council  of  Vienna,  held  m  1311,  ordered  the 
appointmtjnt  at  each  university,  of  six  professors 
of  the  Hebrew.  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  languages. 
The  revival  of  classical  studies,  in  the  1 5tn  cen*- 
tury,  gave  an  impulse  also  to  the  study  of  He* 
brew;  and  Weasel.  Picusof  Mirandola,  and  Agric- 
ola  are  mentione<l  among  those  who  promoted 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  which  was  especially  culti- 
vated at  the  university  of  Ttlbingen.  The  real 
founder  of  a  scientific  study  of  Ilebrew  at  the 
European  high  schools  was  Ileuchlin,  whose 
grammar  and  lexicon  appeared  in  150G,  and 
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closely  followed  the  methods  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  grammarians.  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
strongly  recommendetl  the  study  of  Hebrew  to 
the  rrotestant  theologians ;  and  several  Protest- 
ant states  of  Germany,  accordingly,  received  it  in- 
to the  course  of  instruction  of  the  learned  institu- 
tions, though  generally  as  an  optional  study.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  principal  works 
were  the  mmmar  (1520)  and  dictionary  (1529) 
of  Santes  ragnini,  a  Dominican;  and,  somewhat 
later  (1578),  a  greatly  improved  grammar  by  ttie 
Jesuit  Bellarmin,  who  was  professor  of  ITebrew 
at  the  university  of  Louvain.  In  the  Protestant 
schools,  the  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  older 
Buxtorf!  were,  for  many  years,  the  principalidds 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  A  new  school  of  He- 
brew philology  arose  under  the  leading  of  Alting 
and  Danz,  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
which  endeavored  to  show  that  the  phenomena 
which  the  Hebrew  exliibited*  in  a  grammatical 
point  of  view, — the  inflections,  etc.,  had  their  basis 
in  the  essential  properties  of  the  language,  and 
could  be  rationally  evolved  from  definite  prin- 
ciples. Great  advancement  was  made,  in  the 
banning  of  the  18th  century,  by  the  almost 
simultaneous  rise  of  the  two  rival  schools  of 
Schultens.in  Holland,  and  Michaelis,  in  Germany. 
In  the  former,  the  predominating  tendency  was 
toward  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  Arabic  for 
the  illustration  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicog- 
raphy. To  this  school  belong  Schroder,  professor 
at  Groningen,  and  Robertson,  professor  at  Edin- 
burgh (Oramnudica  Beb.f  2d  etlit.,  1783).  Ilio 
principle  adopted  by  the  school  founded  by  the 
Micha!elis  familv,  was  to  oombmc  the  use  of 
all  the  sources  oi  elucidation  for  the  Hebrew,  the 
cognate  dialects,  especially  the  Aramaic,  the  ver- 
aions,  the  rabbinical  writin^ffl,  etymology,  and  tlio 
Hebrew  itself,  as  exhibited  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. From  this  school,  to  which  the  majority  of 
recent  German  Hebraists  belong,  proceeded  (re- 
senius,  whose  grammars  (LeJirqebdude,  2  vols., 
1817  ;  Grammatik.  1813;  21st'ed.,1872),  reader 
(1814, 11th  ed.,  1873),  and  dictionaries  [ITnnd- 
\t(h'terbuch,  1810—12;  7th  ed.,  1868;  Latin 
transl.,  2d  ed.,  1 846,  English  trans,  by  Edward 
Robinson  and  by  Tregelles ;  TJiesaurus,  3  vok., 
1829 — 58)  have  been  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  1  lis  grammar 
was  translateil  into  English  by  Moses  Stuart 
(1826)  and  by  Conant  (1839) ;  his  shorter  dic- 
tionary, bv  (iibbs  (1824),  and  Robinson  (1836); 
and  Ixjth  liave  been  extensively  used  in  Amer- 
ican schools.  The  greatest  rival  of  Gesenius  for 
the  headship  in  Hebrew  philology  \a  Ewald 
{Kritische  GrammfUik,  1827,  8th  ed.,  1870; 
^pnictdi'hrefiLr  A}tf anger,  4th  e<l.,  1875),  who, 
starting  from  the  principles  first  developed  by 
Alting  and  Danz,  treated  the  Hebrew  language 
as  an  organic  whole,  according  to  historico-genet- 
ical  principles,  making  at  the  same  time  a  very 
extensive  use  of  the  cognate  dialects.  Among 
the  numerous  other  Hebrew  grammars  published 
in  Germany,  those  by  I  fupfela( GrammuUk\M\ ) 
and  Nugelsbach  (Grammtttiky  3d  ed.,  1870)  are 
highly  valued.     In  England  and  in  the  United 


Statos,  grammars  have,  among  others,  been  pub- 
lished by  Lee  (3d  ed.,  1844),  Greene,  and  Jones. 
Of  the  numerous  Jewish  scholars  who  have 
written  grammatical  and  lexicographical  works 
on  the  Hebrew  language,  none  is  valued  so  highly 
as  FUrst  {Handwdrterbnchy  2  vok.,  1857),  who 
illustrates  the  Hebrew  not  only  from  cognate 
tongues,  but  also  from  those  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  class,  and  endeavors,  on  philosophic 
grounds,  to  separate  the  accidental  from  tho 
essential,  the  radical  from  the  ramified,  the  root 
from  the  stem,  the  stem  from  the  branches,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  the  laws  which  actually  rule  the  Ian- 
^age.  Among  the  Hebrew  grammars  published 
m  England  and  in  the  Unit<^  States  by  Jewish 
schola^,  are  those  by  Horwitz  (London,  1835), 
Xoniheimer  (2  vols..  New  York,  1838--42), 
Kalish  (London,  1863),  Mayer,  and  Felsenthal 
(CTiicago,  1875). 

As  nie  study  of  Hebrew,  among  Cliristians, 
generally  is  not  begun  imtil  the  students  have 
ol)taineu  a  good  knowledge,  not  only  of  their 
native  tongue,  but  also  of  Latin  and  (ireek,  the 
teacher  will  "find   it    expedient    to  pursue  a 
method  very   different  from  that  observed  in 
teaching  young  pupils  the  elements  of   Latin 
and  Greek.  The  mastering  of  the  chief  rules  of 
grammar  may  be  expected  to  consume  compar- 
atively little  time.     As  the  chief  purpose  of 
nearly  all  students  of  Hebrt^w  is  to  uc  enabled 
to  read  the  Bible,  it  is  natural  that  teachers 
sliould  generally  confonn  their  method  to  that 
special  aim.    The  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is, 
therefore,  begun  as  soon  as  possible,  and  most  of 
the  grammatical  pcihiliarities  arc  explained  in 
connection  with  rt^ading.   Translations  from  the 
native  tongue  are  rarely  made  ;  though  many 
scholars    strongly    recommend    them,    on    the 
ground  that  every  foreign  language,  to  be  com- 
pletely understood,  reqmres  exercises  in  written 
composition.     In  most  Christian  countries,  the 
study  of  Hebrew  is  optional  for  Christian  theo- 
logians.   In  Germany,  the  state  governments  de- 
mand of  all  the  Protestant  as  well  as  ( 'atholic 
theologians  a  knowledge  of  this  language;  and  it 
is  included  in   the   subjects   in  which   all   the 
theologians  of  those  churches  have   to  pass  an 
examination.     To  that  end,  the    course  of  in- 
struction in    the    gymnasia  embraces,    for  the 
higher  classes,  the  study  of  Hebrew;   and  the 
lectures  given  in  the  thcn^logical  faculties  of  the 
universities  and  in  the  theological  seminaries,  ex- 
plain the  Hebrew  text  no  less  than  the  theo- 
logical meaning.  TTie  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  of  sjK^cial  interest  to  the  Jews,  whose 
total  number  is  estimated  at  from  six  to  seven 
millions.   As^he  reading  of  the  Hebrew  script- 
ures is  a  prominent  part  of  religious  worshii), 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  not  only 
obligatory  for  all   rabbis  and   r^afhrs,  but   is 
generally  pursued  in  all  Jewish  schools.     (.See 
I  Heurews,  EnrcATiox  amoxo  the.)     Tbe  history 
I  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  written  by 
.  Gesenius  (Gescbirhte  tier  hebn'iisvJten  Sprtichey 
!  (1815) ;  and  by  Rk.van  (Histoire  et  si/ttteme  des 
i  Ungues  s^tnUiqueSj  4th  ed.,  1864).    The  method 
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of  teftcfaing  Hebrew  is  treated  of  in  Klinorn- 
mmsy  Der  Unterricht  im  Hehrdischen  (1861). 
The  complete  literature  relating  to  the  Hebrew 
hmguac^  up  to  1850  is  found  in  Steixbtiinki- 
DER,  Bibliographisches  Handbuch  fur  hebrdr 
uche  Spracnkunde  fl859). 

HBBREWS,  Saucation  among  the.  This 
sobject  will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads: 
(I)  Ancient  Hebrews ;  (11)  Hebrew  education  in 
the  middle  ages  ;  (IH)  In  modem  times. 

I.    Ancient  Hebrews. — Notwithstanding  the 
acoesBibilitj  and  abundance  of  the  earliest  reconU 
of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  Hebrews,  scarcely 
any  thing  is  known. of  their  educational  status 
until  after  the  termination  of  Biblical  history. 
Prom  the  sacred  records  we  simply  li^am  that 
the  Law  made  it  the  duty  of  parents  to  teach 
^eir  children  its  precepts  ana  principles.  — 
I>uring   the  Egyptian    bondage,  the   Hebrews 
probably  enjoyed  some  educational  advantages, 
out  to  what  extent  it  does  not  clearly  apjiear 
£Tom  the  records.      Moses   himself  had    been 
<2arefully  trained,  and  was  competent  not  only  to 
lead  but  also  to  instruct  the  people  of  God, 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.     At 
that  time,  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  more 
or  less  subject  to  mental  as  well  as  to  religious 
^rainin^.    Tliey  must  have  been  able  to  read 
«nd  wnte ;  for  they  were  commanded  of  (Jod  to 
4tTUe  the  precepts  of  the  Law  upon  their  door- 
posts and  gates ;  and  they  were,  inoref>ver,  re- 
c)uired  to  write  the  injunctions  upon  great  stones 
**very  plainly",  immediately  upon  cn)S8ing  the 
Jordan,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  read  by 
CTOT  Israelite. 

The  end  and  aim  of  all  mental  training  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  up  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, was  to  develop  most  prominently  the  re- 
ligious tendency,  in  the  child,  in  order  to  rear 
obedient  servants  of  the  true  Elohim,  Being  a 
pccnliar  people  —  the  onlv  theocratic  people  of 
antiquity  —  engaged  almost  exclusively  in 
pastoral  and  a^cultural  pursuits,  their  system 
of  education  aimed  to  secure  the  energetic  as- 
sertion of  a  nationality  whose  essence  consisted 
in  the  principle  of  faithfulness  to  the  covenant 
of  GocL  Hebrew  education,  therefore,  was, 
previous  to  the  captivity,  nothing  more  nor  leas 
than  a  corollary  of  religion ;  and  teaching  was 
necessarily,  in  the  main,  if  not  altogether,  relig- 
ious. It  involved  instruction  in  the  Law,  the 
customs,  and  the  symbolical  observances  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  narration  of  its  history  in 
illustration  of  these  subjects.  We  should  bear 
in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  imderstanding  of 
the  sacred  oracles  was  not  the  ixiculiar  prerogative 
of  the  priestly  onler,  but  was  Enjoined  upon 
every  Israelite.  This  makes  it  self-evident  that 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  must  have 
formed  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  all 
children.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  arithmetic 
must  have  been  taught ;  as  the  days  of  the  week, 
the  months,  the  festivals,  etc.,  were  not  designated 
^y  proper  names,  but  by  immerals.  In  fact,  every 
art  or  science  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  Old 
I'oBtament,  and  uynm  a  knowledge  of  which 


I  depended  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
must,  to  some  extent,  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
strictly  religious  Jewish  education.  Now,  when 
we  consider  that  the  education  of  the  Hebrew 
children  depended  upon  the  parents,  it  beoomeB 
self-evident  that  the  Hebrews  must  have  been, 
whUe  residents  of  Canaan,  a  universally  edu- 
cated people. 

Oi  course,  so  long  as  the  education  of  the  child 
devolved  upon  the  parent,  there  could  not  very 
well  have  been  much  room  for  schools.  There  are, 
however,  cases  on  record  (previous  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity)  in  which  professional  teachers 
were  resorted  to.  'ITiis  was  probably  the  case 
when  parents  foimd  themselves  incapacitated  or 
too  much  engaged  otherwise.  Thus  I)ayid  telk 
us  that  he  h^  many  teachers.  In  the  days  of 
the  Judges  we  read  of  a  KirJatJi-sepJier.the  "city 
of  books  ",  a  name  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
seat  of  some  scholastic  establishment  that  had 
been  founde<l  by  the  Canaanites.  But  to  what  ex- 
tent the  people  availed  themselves  of  such  helps 
we  do  not  know.  In  the  days  of  Samuel,  again, 
and  down  through  the  prophetical  age,  there  are 
indications  of  collegiate  settlements  in  several 

Cof  the  country,  as  Bethel,  Jericho,  Gilgal, 
a,  and  Mt.  Carmel,  where  the  studenta, 
imder  the  name  of  ft'wcj/  hannebiim  "  sons  of 
tlie  prophets"  lived  a  kind  of  monastic  or  rather 
Pytnagorean  life  (not  as  celibates),  in  great  num- 
bers and  at  common  cost,  and  where  the  severer 
study  of  the  theocratic  laws  and  institutions  was 
accompanied  with  that  of  poetry  and  music.  But 
these  schools  of  the  prophets  fell  into  decay  a 
long  time  before  the  captivity. 

During  the  Exile,  the  Hebrews  became  very 
neglectful  of  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
Law  was  not  so  carefully  observed  as  in  Canaan, 
their  vernacular  language  was  to  a  great  extent 
forgotten,  and  there  was  even  much  amalgama» 
tion  with  the  heathen  nations.  Yet  the  Baby- 
lonish residence  was  not  without  its  benefits.  The 
intercourse  with  the  C^^haldean  people  enlaxged 
the  Hebrew  8  field  of  knowledge,  and  gave  to 
superior  intellectual  capacity  a  stimulus  for  its 
speculative  exercise.  'ITie  wonderful  development 
of  their  Babylonish  schools  for  centuries  proves 
that  they,  even  then,  enjoyed  that  remarkable 
fertility  of  resource  tliat  has  preserved  the  He- 
brews to  our  day  a  peculiar  people,  though  riven 
and  broken,  and  scattered  in  every  clime.  — 
With  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrews  to  their 
own  country,  a  brilliant  page  opens  in  their  in* 
tellectual  history.  True,  when  Ezra,  the  priest 
first  came  to  Jerusalem  to  re-establish  Mosaism 
in  all  its  former  glory,  he  did  not  find  as 
many  competent  for  the  task  of  instructing  the 
youth,  as  there  had  been  previous  to  the  captivity, 
but  he  found  enough  of  highly  cultured  Hebrews 
to  fonn  the  nucleus  of  a  college.  By  the  co- 
operation of  the  most  enlightened  and  learned 
of  the  Hebrews,  he  formed  a  synod,  or  rather  a 
college,  commonly  called  the  Great  Synagcjgue 
{knieselh  haggedoiah)  composed  altogether,  it  is 
said,  of  one  hxmdred  and  twenty ;  and,  wisely 
organized  these  scholaiB  into  a  distinct  ordec 
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ooDtinucd,  in  a  succession  of  about  as  many 
years,  tlie  wurk  of  public!  instruction  in  Jemsaleiu. 
From  this  capital,  teachers  were  sent  throughout 
the  country  of  Palestine ;  and  aJI  Israel  again 
enjoyed  the  training  it  liad  been  accustoiuetl  to 
before  the  Exile,  only  with  manifold  improve- 
ments, obtained  by  the  contact  of  their  wist^  men 
with  foreign  nations.  Not  merely  was  the 
study  of  the  Law  re-establislied,  but  the  study  of 
other  languages  besides  the  Hebrew  was  intro- 
duced, and,  in  consequence,  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  other  religious  systems,  as  well  aa  of 
philosophical  speculation.  It  need  not  then  l>e 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Hebrews  soon 
came  tx>  be  noted  as  scholars,  tliat,  in  2tiO  B.  C. 
Ptolemy  I*liiladelphus  paid  seventy  Jewish 
scribes  2,500,000  dollars  for  the  septuagint 
version  of  the  Bible,  preparetl  by  them  at  Alex- 
andria at  his  retj^uest,  or  that  the  greatest  light 
of  neoplatonic  philosophy  was  none  other  than 
Philo  **the  Jew"  (A.  D.  20).  —  lifter  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  (.Jreat  Synagogue,  its  place  was 
supplied  by  the  Sfvilirdrim,  the  president  of 
that  bcxly,  who  was  calletl  "  prince  "  (nfmi)  and 
became  the  supreme  arbitt?r  and  authonty  in  the 
whole  sphere  of  morals  and  erlucation,  exercising 
a  rectoral  office  in  the  schohistic  institutions  of 
the  land.  liesides,  many  of  the  meml>er8  of  the 
Great  (.'oimcil  actively  engagcnl  in  the  work  of 
instruction  itself.  One  of  the  brightest  lights 
in  the  history  of  ancient  Hebrew  i)etlagogy  is 
SiMO.v  ben  Suctaijii,  who  took  a  wider  range  of 
thought  and  S[)eculation  than  anv  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. He  introduce*!  high  schools  in  many 
places  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
Hebrew  scholarship.  He  lived  alx)ut  HO  B.  (\ 
At  that  time,  sc^hools  flourished  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Palestine,  and  education 
had  been  made  compulsory.  Every  Judeiin  town 
containing  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  was 
bound  to  maintain  a  primary  school,  the  chazan^ 
or  retvli^  of  the  synagogue,  usually  being  the 
teacher.  Sch(wls  of  a  higher  grade  were  pre.sided 
over  by  the  rabbins,  and  a  wrtfiin  portion  of  the 
public  revenue  was  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
these  institutions.  While  there  is  not  a  single 
term  for  scluxd  to  be  found  before  the  Exile,  we 
now  meet  with  about  a  dozen  in  common  use. 
The  etymologies  of  some  of  these  words,  and  the 
signification  of  others,  give  us,  in  a  very  striking 
mannOr,tlie  progressive  history  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion, and  tell  us  that  foreign  elements  ha<l  largely 
and  favorably  impressed  Hebrew  pedagogy. 
Some  idea  may  be  fonned  of  the  paramount 
imjKDrtancc  which  pubhc  instruction  had  assumed, 
in  the  life  of  the  nation,  from  the  innumerable 
lX)pular  sayings  of  the  j)eriod  :  —  **  Jenisalem 
was  destroyed  lx*causo  the  instruction  of  the 
young  was  neglected. "  ''  Tlie  world  is  only  saved 
by  the  breath  of  the  school  children."  *•  Even  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  the  schools  must 
not  be  interrupted."  **  Sturly  is  more  meritorious 
than  sacrifice. "  "A  scholar  is  greater  than  a 
prophet."  "  Vou  should  revere  the  teacher  even 
more  than  yotir  father.  The  latter  only  brought 
you  into  this  world,  the  former  indicates  the  way 


into  the  next.  But  blessed  is  the  son  who  haji 
learnt  from  his  father :  he  shall  revere  him  both 
as  his  father  and  as  his  master ;  and  blessed  is 
the  father  who  has  instructed  his  son.  "  —  The 
character  of  the  schools  may  be  best  inferred 
from  the  laws  by  which  their  founding  and 
management  were  controlled.  For  elementary 
instruction  a  school  or  teacher  was  required  for 
every  25  children;  when  a  commimity  had 
M)  children,  they  might  have  one  master  and  an 
assistant.  Schools  could  not  be  established  in 
the  most  densely  crowded  part  of  the  town, 
nor  near  a  river  which  had  to  be  crossed  by  an 
insecure  bridge,  so  as  to  endanger  the  health 
or  lives  of  the  children,  'rhe  proper  school  age 
for  a  boy  was  six  yeais,  until  then  the  father  be- 
im;  his  instructor,  (ireat  care  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  text-books,  and  tiiat  the  lessons 
taught  were  in  harmony  with  the  capacity  and 
inclination  of  the  child,  were  practical,  few  at 
a  time  but  weighty.  *'  The  parents  must  never 
cease  to  wat(;h  tliat  their  children  are  in  sc^hool 
at  the  yiroiKT  time." 

When  the  jx)wer  of  the  Hebrews  was  broken 
anew  at  Jerusidem,  and  their  temple  again  de- 
strey^Hl,  the  scnst^  of  their  common  danger,  misery, 
and  want  bound  them  only  more  closely  to  one 
another.  No  sooner  had  the  war  tenninated 
than,  in  pljice  of  the  temple,  the  s^niagogue  ap- 
jjeaivd.  and  what  at  first  the  i>riest  had  guided, 
tlie  rabbi  n<.)w  controlled,  'i'he  disjK^rsion  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and 
school  at  Jeriisidem,  therefore, did  not  long  inter- 
fere with  their  enjoyment  of  that  {HKiuliar  nation- 
ality which  they  nave  now  maintjuned  for  nearly 
seventeen  centuries.  A  citizen  of  the  world,  hav- 
ing no  country  he  could  call  his  own,  the  Hebrew, 
nevertheless,  lived  within  certain  well-defined 
limits.  lH>vond  which,  to  him,  there  was  no  world. 
Thus,  though  scattered  abroad,  the  Israelites  had 
not  ccjised  to  be  a  nation ;  nor  did  any  nation 
feel  its  oneness  and  integrity  so  truly  as  they. 
Jerusidem,  indeed,  had  wJised  to  be  their  capital; 
but  the  school  and  the  synagogue,  and  not  a 
Ix.^vitical  hierarchy,  now  became  their  impr^- 
nable  citailel,  and  the  Iaw  their  jialladium. 
The  old  men,  schooled  in  sorrows,  rallied  the 
manhood  tliat  remainiKl,  and  the  infancy  that 
multii)lieil,  resolving  that  they  would  transmit 
a  knowleilge  of  their  mission  to  future  gen- 
erations. They  founde<l  s<.^hools  as  well  as  syn- 
agogues, and  develoTKHl  a  grade  of  sc^holarship 
the  ability  of  which  ls  attestixl  by  the  writing  of 
a  code  of  laws  only  scH^ond  to  that  of  Moses — a 
system  of  tnwlitionary  principles,  precepts,  and 
customs,  intended  to  ket^p  alive  forever  the  pe- 
culiar spirit  of  Judaism.  Tlie  high  .school  de- 
stroyed at  the  holy  city,  wivs  supplanted  by  the 
college  at  Tiljerias:  and  that  ]>lace,  changtnl  into 
a  kind  of  Jerusalem,  where  instead  of  building 
in  wood  and  stone,  they  employi^d  workmen  in 
rearing  another  edifice,  which,  even  to  this  day, 
continues  to  proclaim  the  greatness  of  the  i)eople 
after  their  disixirsion.  'J'his  was  the  Mishna  and 
the  ^r<?/wa7Y/,  bijtter  known  OS  the /^<i6y/owiV/?i  Tal^ 
mud,  the  soK^ed  Ural  J^aw  reduced  to  writing. 
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arranged,  commented  upon,  and  explained ;  un- 
til it  became,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  a 
complete  digest  of  the  law,  the  religion,  and  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews.    ITie  greatest  cx^mplete- 
neas  was  given  to  their  means   of  public  in- 
struction by  the  establishment,  in  many  places, 
of  high  schools  like  that  at  Tiberias.     And  not 
only  was  this  done  in  Palestine  and  l^bylon, 
but  in  all  countries  where  the  Jew  had  found  an 
asylum.    ITius,  the  college  at  Alexandria,  in 
Flgypt,  became  as  celebrate<l  as  the  colleges  at 
8ora,  Puml)a<lita,  and  Nahardea.      The  most 
noted  schools  of  this  period  were,  besides  those 
just  mentionetl,  the  colleges  at  Akbara,  IJethim, 
CsDsarea,  Chanmiatha.  fjydda,  Jabnch,  Magdula, 
Machuza,  Nares,  Sepphoris,  Selki,  Sliaken-Zib, 
and  Ushach. — At  fii-st,  the  organization  of  these 
iiigh  schools  was  very  simple.     Besides  the  pres- 
ident, who  was  the  ohief  teacher,  and  an  assist- 
aut,  there  were  no  oliiees  or  ranks.      Gradually, 
however,  8U|)erior  and  sulM^rdinat^j  ranks   were 
established.     The  president  or  rector,  who  was 
elected  by  the  students  fix>m  the  rank  of  profess- 
ors, was  called  rnsh  nwthlhthn.     Xext  in  rank 
stood  the  resh  htf/a,  or  "dean,"   the  chiff  of 
tfie  tisRembli/^  whose  office  it  \\i\a  to  expound  or 
simplify  to  the  stuilents,  for  the  first  three  wwks 
of  the  session,  the  theme  of  the  rector's  forth- 
oouiing  lectun^;  and  so  arduous  K'came  the  task, 
«is  the  number  of  dis(.'iples  increased,  that,  in 
f-ime,  no  less  than  seven  " deans'  liad  to  l)e  ap- 
pointed.    'I'heir  colleagues,  or  the  gnuluattrswho 
"Were  eligible  to  tliat  dignity,  were  callwl  chaherim 
(companions),  anii  cori*esi>onded   somewhat  to 
"the  h^glish  "  fellows."    The  mo<le  of  instruction 
^as  chiefly  catechetical.     After  the  vesh  liad 
delivered  his  exposition,  for  which  the  *'  dean  " 
liad  prepared  the  students,  and  the  chaberhn 
had  followed  with  their  comments,  the  disciples 
questioned  the  teachers.     Now  all  became  life, 
movement,  and  debate ;  question   was  met  by 
counter-question,  answers  wei*e  given  wrappe<^l 
up  in  allegories  or  parables,  until  the  inquirer 
was  brought  to  deduce  the  questionable  i>oint 
for  hiuiself  by  analogy,  when  a  memorandum 
was  made  of  the  conelusir>ns  reached.    The  cur- 
riculum of  study  was  quite  varietl.as  much  so  an 
in  any  modern  university.     All  manner  of  sub- 
jects  were  brought  forward    in  these   Hebrew 
colleges.    Theolo<j;y,  philosophy,  juriKpriidence, 
astronomy,  astrology,  medicine,   botany,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  architecture,  were  all  themes 
which  altcrnati?ly  occupied  the  attention  of  mas- 
ters and  disciples.     Tn  fat^t,  the  Talnmd,  which 
is  the  repository  of  these  discussions,  is  nothing 
less  than  an  encyclopaidia  of  all  the  sciences  of 
that  time,  and  shows  that,  in  many  departments 
of  science,  these  Jewish  t<?a<?her8  anticipated  some 
of  the  modern  discoveries.  J^ee  llAMmucJKR./^w/- 
^ncuklopddie  rur  Blhel  nnd  Taimud  (Hamb., 
186^74).     The   princiixU   subjects  of  study 
"Were,  of  course.  Biblical,  including  hermeneutics, 
or  scripture  interpretation  ;  kalaka,  or  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  traditional  law  ;  popular  ethic«, 
legendary  history,  sacred  poetry,  and  the  science 
%}(  the  calendar.     Etiquette  received  very  great 


attention,  as  it  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrew 
sa^  an  essential  \wrt  of  education.  The  most 
minute  directions  were  given  as  to  the  behavior 
of  students  toward  their  parents,  their  teachers, 
their  sujieriors  in  age  or  rank.  Perhajis  the  stran- 
gest feature  of  Hebrew  education  was  the  training 
of  every  student  in  some  trade.  (Consequently, 
most  Hebrew  "doctors"  were  but  humble  me- 
chanics. They  were  tent-makers,  sandal-makers, 
wwivers,  caqxjnters,  tanners,  bakers,  cooks.  Piety 
and  learning  only  received  their  proper  estimation 
when  they  where  joined  to  healthy  boiiily  work. 
One  of  the  greatest  Hebrew  sages,  Rabbi  (Gama- 
liel, declares,  *'  learning,  no  matter  of  what  kind, 
if  unacconqmnied  by  a  trade,  ends  in  notlung, 
and  leads  to  sin." — The  high  schools  had  two 
sessions  in  the  year :  the  summer  semester  be- 
ginning with  niscm  (new  moon  of  April),  and  end- 
mg  with  elul  (new  moon  of  September) ;  and  the 
winter  seiiiestei\  beginning  with  tishri  (new  moon 
of  Octol)er),  and  ending  with  «</</r  (new  moon 
of  March).  In  the  concluding  month  of  each 
half  year,  the  studies  of  the  session  were  re- 
viewed. On  these  occasions,  there  were  academic 
disputations  which  created  extensive  interest, 
and  were  attended  by  thousands  of  hearers. 
The  academical  degree  of  chaf/^r  was  conferred 
by  the  r/^s//,  who  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  candi<late,  with  the  wonls,"Be  thou  chaberV 
As  such  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  schools 
as  commentator  and  judge  on  questions  in  dis- 
jmte,  his  o^iinion  possessing  a  certain  value  or 
authoritj\  He  then  also  dropi)ed  his  simple 
[Kjrsonal  name,  and  took  the  briefer  but  more 
honorable  designation  of  "the  son  of"  [hen\\ 
e.  (f/.,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Bethira,  called  himself 
Ben  Bethira,  The  higher  degree  was  that  of 
rab  or  rabbi ;  in  Babylon,  mnr.  It  was  given 
in  the  same  form  as  the  chtfber,  with  the  be- 
stowment  of  a  key.  symlM)liziiig  that  there  was 
now  conveyed  to  the  recipient  a  ^wwer  of  open- 
hig  the  law  by  authoritative  exposition,  and  of 
locking  up  or  releasing  the  consciences  of  men. 
IJnmanied  men  and  women  were  not  allowed  to 
Ix?  teachers  of  boys. — As  to  girls,  we  have  but 
little  account  in  Scripture  reganling  their  edu- 
cational advantages.  Xeedle-work  formed  the 
chiirf,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  subjwt  of  in- 
struction imj:)arted  to  females.  The  31st  chapter 
of  Prfrrei'bs  is,  probably,  a  pretty  full  descrip- 
tion of  what  was  the  e<luciitiou  of  a  woman  and 
house-wife  in  the  Old  Testament  period  among 
the  Hebrews ;  but,  aside  from  this,  the  fact  that 
mothei's  had  to  take  part  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  would  of  itself  show  that  their 
education  must  have  been  attended  to.  It  is 
certainly  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools  in- 
cluded within  their  scope  the  instruction  of 
females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with 
authority  similar  to  tliat  of  the  prophets  them- 
selves. It  will  be  remembered  also,  that,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  other  oriental  people,  many 
female  poets  and  learned  women  figure  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

II.  The  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan 
power  opens  a  new  epoch  in  Hebrew  education. 
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The  severe  treatment  of  the  Komans  had  been 
superseded  by  a  milder  government  at  the  hand 
of  the  AbbassideB :  but  the  Hebrew  found  con- 
siderate masters  first  in  the  Mohammedan  rulers 
from  Arabia.  For  centuries,  tlio  external  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrews,  under  the  eastern  caliph- 
ate, was  undisturbed  by  any  great  vicissitudes; 
and,  from  the  7th  to  the  11  th  century,  their 
schools  reached  the  height  of  prosperity.  'I'hou- 
sauds  of  students  re|)aired  to  those  fountains  of 
instruction,  not  a  few  of  whom  came  from 
distant  parts  of  Eurojw  and  Africa,  to  carry 
back  the  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  their  a^iopteil  countries.  In  the  11  th 
century,  however,  a  les:*  tolerant  spirit  niled  the 
eastern  caliphates;  and.  in  consequence,  we  meet 
with  a  decline  in  literature,  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  humane  i)olicy  of  the  western  or 
white  caliphates,  would  liave  resulted  in  an  entire 
suspension  of  literary  iictivity  among  the  Je>*'s. 
So  far  was  the  intolerance  ot  the  eastern  caliphs 
carried,  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  11  th  century, 
the  schools  of  Talestiue  and  I^bylon  were  shorn 
of  all  their  ancient  splendor,  and  Sjmin  alone 
stoo.i  as  the  world's  representative  of  Hebrew 
scholarship.  In  the  Iberian  peninsiUa,  the  Hebrew 
had  had  representatives  from  time  immemorial; 
but,  up  to  the  close  of  the  1  Oth  century,  the  Je^^s 
there,  though  numerous  and  wealthy,  were 
greatly  behind  their  eastern  brethren  in  intel- 
Ux;tual  development.  No  schools  of  any  account 
are  met  with  among  them  until  the  intolerance 
of  the  Eastern  caliphs  drove  over  to  Spain  some 
of  the  most  renowned  Hebrew  scholars  the  East 
oould  then  boast  of.  It  was  thus  tlmt  Hebrew 
science  received  so  deciisive  an  impulse  in  the 
peninsula  as  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  Jewish 
mtellectiuil  progress.  Indeed,  the  i>eriod  from 
the  opening  of  tlie  11th  to  the  close  of  the  l.'ith 
century,  may  well  be  denominated  the  golden 
period  of  metliajval  Hebrew  learning.  The  same 
spirit  of  broad  tolerance  which  had  prevailed  for 
over  three  centuries  ui  the  Kast,  now  marked  the 
rule  of  the  "white"  or  western  caliphs.  Schools, 
colleges,  and  libraries  were  multiplied  in  the 
great  centers  of  the  population.  l1ie  learned  of 
other  countries  were  mvited  to  take  positions 
munificently  endowetl,  and  ere  long  the  univer- 
sities of  Spain  became  the  resort  of  students  from 
the  l^^t  and  the  West.  Among  both  studciuts 
and  teachers,  the  Jews  countetl  largely;  and  the 
fountains  of  knowledge  which  sent  forth  their 
streams  from  the  Arabijin  universities  of  Cor- 
dova and  Toledo,  were  fed  by  Jews  as  freely  as  by 
Christians  and  Saracens.  (See  Arabian  SrH(K)r*s.) 
Besides  freely  entering  the  c»ommon  as  well  as 
literary  walks  of  life,  and  contesting  with  the 
other  religionists  the  different  avenues  thus 
liberally  opened  to  them,  the  Jews  maintained 
a  school  sj'stem  very  much  akin  to  that  of  the 
eastern  countries  in  the  precetling  pericxl.  Tliey 
not  only  sought  to  influence  the  tniininc  of  their 
children  in  the  earliest  youth,  but  founded  many 
collegiate  establishments  of  their  own,  where  a 
liberal  education  could  l)e  prosecuted  by  Hebrew 
young  men  and  women  under  rabbinical  in- 


fluence.    Such  schools  arose  in  Aragon,  Castile, 
Catalonia,  and  Navarre,  and  in  the  towns  of 
Barcelona,  Alcala,  Burgos,  Cordova,  Saragossa, 
Tolerlo,  Tarazona.  and  Lucena.  In  these  institu- 
tions, under  the  care  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  age,  a  multitude  of  men  were 
trained  whose  works  have  been  ever  held  in  esti- 
mation not  only  by  Israelites,  but  by  the  learned 
of  the  Christian  world  as  well.     (See  Tk'kxor, 
IfisUuy  of  SiHmish  LUerature,  .3d  ed.,  vol.  i.) 
The  i)rincii)al  of  each  college  bore  the  title  of 
ndf/itl  or  jtrincej  equivalent  to  that  of  re^h  me- 
thibthd  in  the  eastern  schools.   Of  course,  rabbin- 
ical learning  was  marie  the  biisis  of  other  forma 
of  instruction.    The  Hebrew  professors  of  these 
schools  very  naturally  wished  the  minds  of  their 
students  to  be  preocx-upied  with  their  own  na- 
tional doctrines  and  trailitions.     Thus  a  aogidj 
Salouio  ibn  Adrath,  went  so  far  as  to  enact  that 
*'gentile"  i)hilosophy  should  not  be  studied  till 
the  age  of  24  years.   (It  should  be  added,  how- 
ever, that    this    proposition    divided    Hebrew 
scholars,  and  gave  rise  to  a  troublesome  contro- 
versy.)    ITiere  was  a  tendency  in  the  Spanish- 
Hebrew  youth  to  forsake  the  distinctively  Jew- 
ish schools,  and    to   avail    themselves   of  the 
greater  benefits  of  the  more  extensive  educa- 
tional movements  which  were  displaying  them- 
selves aroimd   them.     The  rabbins,  of  course, 
saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  inuninent  danger  to 
Judaism,  or  rather  to  rabbinism;  and  hence  their 
activity  in  educational  movements.  On  the  whole, 
this  fear,  though,  as  it  now  appears,  ungrounded, 
was  productive  of  much  good  to  Hebrew  learn- 
ing ;  for  it  stimulated  to  a  healthy  exertion,  and 
resulted  in  j^rfectin^  Judaism  in  S^iain  and  in 
Portugal,  until  it  nvaled  that  uprooted  in  the 
East.    I'o  facilitate  talmudical  stwlies,  the  works 
of  Hebrew  tradition  were  translated  into  the  then 
vernacular  Arabic;  and  thus  the  rabbinical  insti- 
tutes acquireil  a  status  in  modem    literature. 
The  critical  study  of  the  Hebrew  was  encouraged, 
and  a  system  of   Hebrew  grammar  developed 
which  niaintuius  its  hold  to  this  day.    Besides, 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  in  composition  and  the  en- 
laivenieiit  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  were  encouraged, 
and  thus  a  large  number  of  students,  in  the  west- 
em  jK'ninsula,  Icarnwl  to  write  as  freely  the 
Hebrew,  as  their  fon-fathera  had  written  it  in 
Jemsiil(?ins  most  gh-noiis  (L':y.  In  all  tliese  ways. 
the  Hebrew  sages  doniieiled  in  S|)ain  and  Por- 
tugjd  cherished  national  and  ancestral  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.   The  result 
of  all  this  lalxjr  wtis  a  vigorous  religious  life  m 
the  sotaal  condition  of  the  jH.H)ple.  and  an  age  of 
literary  activity  such  as  had  not  bec^n  known  in 
Hebrew  literature  since  the  disixjrsion.  Numbers 
of  eminent  Hebrew  scholars.  tlKK)logian8,  poets, 
linguists,  and  })hysicians  were  brought  into  gen- 
eral public  notice;  and.  besides,  many  works  were 
composed,  treating  of  every  sjxH^ies  of  science, 
including  law,   medicine,  astronomy,  language, 
and  the   fine  arts.      In  i>hilology,  rose  David 
Kimchi ;  in  philosophy,  Moses  Maimonides,  of 
whom  it  is  said  by  some  that  he  has  only  been 
excelled  in  wisdom  and  learning  by  Closes  the 
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TOOphet;  in  poetry,  Jehuda  ben  Leri,  pronounced 
oy  some  the  riyaJ  of  king  Solomon ;  in  astron- 
omy, Aben  Ezra  and  Ibn  Tibbon.  But  these  are 
only  a  few  lights  in  the  much-illuminated  fir- 
mament. In  philosophy  and  astronomy,  the 
Hebrew  sages  of  that  day  excelled  the  Moham- 
medans.— Bee  GuEDEMANN,  I)as  jvdische  Unter- 
richtswesen  wdhrend  der  spanisch-arab.  Periode 
(Vienna,  1873) ;  Zunz,  Liieraturgeschickte  der 
synaqogalen  Poesie  (Berlin,  1865);  Kaysbrlino, 
6eschic?Ue  der  Juden  in  Spanien  tmd  Portugal; 
LiNDo,  History  qftlie  Jews  (^ Spain  and  Porfugcd, 

Hebrew  learning  and  institutions  of  learning, 
however,  flourished  thus  not  only  in  the  Iberian 
peninsulai  but  in  many  parts  of  the  continent 
also,  especially  in  France  and  Italy,  where  a  hu- 
mane policy  prevailed  for  centuries.  In  the  former 
count^,  colleges  flourished  at  Montpellier,  Nar- 
bonne,  Lunel,  and  Marseilles,  besides  many 
schools  of  inferior  grade,  all  of  which  were  con- 
ducted after  the  Spanish  model.  In  Italy,  the 
ooUeges  at  Mantua,  Lucca,  Otranto,  and  Bari  not 
only  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  but  had  Hbe 
support  of  princes  and  of  the  pontiff  at  Rome. 
In  the  eternal  city,  the  Hebrews  supiwrted  an 
academy  which  boasts  as  its  presidents  the  most 
renowned  literati  of  the  middle  ages.  One  of 
them,  Nathan  ben  Jechiel,  who  presided  about 
the  dose  of  the  11th  century,  is  said  peritus 
omnis  generis  scientiarum  fuisse. 

HI.  The  general  spirit  of  persecution  which 
prevailed  against  the  Jews  in  Europe,  from  the 
13th  to  the  17th  century,  largely  stifled  their  liter- 
ary activity;  and  the  educational  history  of 
that  period  is  very  meager.  When  the  religious 
zeal  of  Isabella  and  the  covetous  heart  of 
Ferdinand  closed  the  doors  of  Spain  against 
all  Hebrews  who  decided  to  remain  faithnil  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  many  Israelites 
went  to  Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  and 
there  established  schools,  which  flourished  for 
centuries.  But  these  schools  were  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  talmudic  study.  No  such  sys- 
tem as  prevailed  in  Spain  and  on  the  continent 
previous  to  the  persecutions  by  the  Inquisition, 
nas  ever  been  re-introduced ;  nor  could  such  a 
system  have  been  maintained  previous  to  the 
present  century.  The  baneful  spirit  of  those 
dark  ages  had  closed  the  doors  of  the  schools, 
common  or  academic,  against  the  Jew;  and  thus 
the  liberal  professions  h&xm  made  inaccessible  to 
him,  he  could  not  well  develop  the  scholarship  of 
which  his  forefathers  had  boasted.  But  as  the 
Hebrews  labored  for  centuries  under  such  dis- 
advantages, and  yet  maintained  amon^  them- 
selves a  nigh  moral  culture,  and  did  not  sink  into 
that  state  of  degradation  and  crime  which  would 
^have  probably  been  the  lot  of  other  nations,  a 
high  estimate  must  be  placed  ujwn  the  culture 
and  accomplishments  resulting  from  the  spirit 
of  Mosaism ;  and  it  might  as  well  be  confessed 
that  the  theocratic  institutions  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  foundation  of  their  politics  and  ethics 
on  their  religion  has  produced  a  better  culture, 
mental  and  moral,  in  literature,  than  that  of  any 
other  non-Christian  people.  Their  ancient  educa- 


tion was  far  in  advance  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
Hindoos ;  for,  in  every  lesson  tauffht  the  Hebrew 
youth,  were  inculcated  the  sulSimest  virtues, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  charity,  grati- 
tude, obedience  and  respect  to  the  commands  of 
parents,  politeness  and  cleanliness,  all  coupled 
with  extreme  reverence  for  the  Almighty.  In 
short,  the  aim  of  Hebrew  education  seems  to 
have  been  the  moral  perfection  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  well  as  the  welfare  of  society. —  From 
the  establishment  of  the  American  republic, 
the  modem  Jew  dates  his  liberation  from 
bondage,  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the 
continent  of  Europe.  His  enjoyment  of  freedom 
was  not  instantaneous  in  all  these  countries,  but 
the  dawn  of  the  new  epoch  be^an  with  the  ad- 
vance of  republican  principles  m  America  and  in 
France.  In  Germany,  where,  of  all  the  enlightened 
countries,  the  Jew  had  to  wait  longest  for  hig 
emancipation,  the  close  of  the  last  century  is  par- 
ticularly noted  for  his  literary  advance.  Both 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher,  and  Hart- 
wig  Wessely,  the  philologist,  deserve  to  be 
named  as  the  founders  of  the  first  Hebrew  free 
school  at  the  Prussian  capital  (1778).  Indeed, 
the  latter  scholar  was  really  tlie  ablest  advo- 
cate of  the  modem  method  of  education  amons 
^e  Hebrews.  Thus,  he  not  only  exerted  himseS 
at  Berlin,  but  also  at  Vienna,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Austrian  dominions,  to  prevent  all  opposition 
to  the  legislative  reco^tion  of  the  equality  of 
the  Jews  with  the  Christians  and  their  rights  to 
admission  to  the  state  schools.  After  these,  David 
Friedlander,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn,  exerted  him- 
self for  the  further  improvement  of  the  Hebrew 
schools.  Wherever,  in  Germany  or  Poland,  he 
heard  of  schools  barbarously  deficient  in  the  ele- 
ments of  useful  secular  knowled^,  he  labored  for 
the  introduction  of  the  progressive  system.  An- 
other noted  philanthropist  of  the  period  is  Israel 
Jacobeon  (bom  in  1768,  died  in  1828),  who  ex- 
pended his  large  fortxme  for  the  education  of 
Ids  co-religionists.  At  Seesen,  he  founded,  in 
1801,  a  school  at  an  expense  of  100,000  thalers; 
and  later,  he  labored  at  Cassel  and  in  Berlin  in 
the  same  direction.  In  more  recent  times,  the 
German  scholar,  Leopold  Zuiiz,  still  living,  figures 
as  the  ablest  and  most  successful  advocate  of 
Hebrew  culture.  Next  to  him  in  rank,  Abraham 
Geiger  of  Prussia,  and  S.  L.  Rappaport  of  Gali- 
cia,  in  Austria,  deserve  a  place.  In  Italy  S.  D. 
Luzzato  has  done  more  in  this  direction  than 
all  his  contemporaries.  In  France,  the  place 
of  honor  belongs  to  Salomon  Munk  and  J. 
Salvador.  —  There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
good  schools,  both  public  and  private,  pretty 
widely  distributed  in  Germany*  Austria,  Den- 
mark, France,  and  even  in  Russia  and  Poland, 
where  efficient  elementary  instruction  is  afforded 
to  Hebrew  children.  Usually,  these  schools  are 
under  the  care  of  the  state,  and  supported  in 
part  by  it,  and  in  part  by  the  forced  contribu- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  who  reside  where  the 
schools  are  located.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities 
where  many  Jews  reside,  the  Hebrew  schools 
provide  separate  training  for  the  sexes,  those  for 
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Ifirlfl  Jiving  special  attention  to  needle- work  and 
other  female  accomplishments ;  thase  for  boys 
giving  sufficient  classical  training  to  admit  them 
to  the  5tli  or  6th  year's  course  of  the  gymnasia, 
where  the  course  extends  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.    Since  1873,  the  German  government  has 
also  supported  several  Hebrew  theological  chairs 
at  the  Berlin  university,  and  afforded  aid  to  a 
"seminary"  (normal  school)  for  the  training  of 
teachers  to  be  employed  solely  in  schools  for  He- 
brows.  The  Hebrew  normal  schools  at  Berlin  and 
Breslau  are  regarded  as  amonjij  the  best  institu- 
tions of  the  kind  in  (4ermany.  Hundreds  of  teach- 
ers are  annually  trained  there,    llie  Hebrews 
also  support  two  greatly  noted  seminaries  for 
theological  training;  the  one  (founded  iu  1847),  at 
Breslau,  Pnissia;  the  other  (founded  in  1828),  at 
Padua,  Italy.   At  the  Berlin  university,  Hebrew 
students  in  theology  enjoy  (since  1874)  not  only 
the  training  of  their  co-religionLsts  but  of  all  the 
professors  employed  in  that  institution. — In  Eng- 
land, much  has  been  done,  in  recent  times,  for  the 
education  of  poor  Hebrews,  who  are  mostly  of 
foreign  birth.    In  the  countiy,  the  schools  main- 
tained by  Hebrews  are  intended  simply  for  relig- 
ious instruction.  In  liondon,  a  number  of  Hebrew 
private  schools  exist,  and  several  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children.    The  most  notwl  of  these 
institutions  is  the  Jews*  Infant  School,  where 
the  gutter  cliildren  of  Spital fields  and  White- 
chapel,  from  the  age  of  2  to  7,  are  taught  to 
Speak,  read,  and  write  in  English,  and  to  recite 
their  Hebrew  prayers,  in  addition  to  other  ele- 
mentary instruction.  From  750  to  1000  children 
now  find  admission  there.    The  government  luia 
the  supervision ;  and  it  is  pronounced  by  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle"  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  Eng- 
land."    The   Free  School,  in  the   same   city, 
is  of  a  more  advanced  grade.     It  admits  those 
who  di'sire  instruction  tifter  leaving  the  Infant 
School.     ITiis  Free  School  is  i)n)nounced  the 
largest  scholastic  institution  in  England,  if  not 
in  Europe.     About  2,i)00  children  are  here  in- 
structed, the  sexes  separately;  the  branches  in  the 
higher  classes  being  beyond  the  range  of  element- 
ary study.    The  teaching  staff  is  made  up  of 
90  masters  and  mistresses.     ITiis  school  also  is 
under  govenmient  insj)ection,  and  is  supported 
mainly  by  voluntary  contributions.    It  has  re- 
ceived several  munificent  legacies,  amoimting 
thus  far  to  over  .£50,000.     Another  noteworthy 
Hebrew  school  is  the   liondon  Jews'  College, 
founded  to  afford  good  education  at  a  moderate 
charge  to  the  children  of   the  middle  classes. 
Many  of  its  pupils  are  trained  for  university 
degrees  and  iu  some  instances  iov  the  Jew- 
ish miuistiy.     There   is  also  a  society  called 
The  Jewish  Association   for  the  Diffusion  of 
Religious    Knowledge  which  supports  schools 
and  sjmagogueSjand  circulates  publications,  aim- 
ing, in   all  these  ways.  **  to  impress  upon  the 
Jewish  mind  proper  notions  of  the  principles 
and  observances,  the  spirit  and  mission  of  Juda- 
ism*  and,  by  appeals  to  the  reason  rather  than 
to  sentiment,  to   develop   and  foster   a    most 
fervent  conviction  of  the  truths  of  their  re- 


ligion.   But  notwithstanding  these  institutions. 
'  it  is  claimed  for  London  that  it  is  probably  the 
'  only  city  in  which  illiterate  Hebrews  reside.  But 
I  for  the  degraded  condition  in  which  the  very 
poor  Hebrews  in  this  city  exist,  it  might  safely 
be  asserted  tliat  the  Hebrews  every-where  are 
I  educated ;  and  that,  though  belonging  to  all  na- 
I  tionalities,  and  scattered  promiscuously  all  over 
.  the  face  of  the  earth,  no  Israelites  can  be  foimd: 
j  who  cannot  read  oi*  write,  if  not  in  the  domicil- 
j  iary  language,  certainly  in  the  Hebrew. — In  the 
United  States,  the  Jews  have  always  occupied  a 
most  honorable  position.    Recognizing  the  value 
of  the  jx)litical  and  social  fabric  of  that  country, 
they  have  not  only  maintained  institutions  for 
the  ti'aining  of   tlieir  children,  but  have  sup- 
lX)rtcHi  education  in  the  public  schools.   Sunday- 
schools  are  now  maint^iined  in  the  cities  for 
the  religious  training  of  Hebrew  youth ;  and 
where  no  such  facilities  ai-e  provided,  the  rabbi 
or  chazan   (public    i-eader  of    the   synagogue) 
usually    assumes  the  task.     At  Philadelphia, 
where  there    are  several  distinctively  Hebrew 
schools  for  general  mental   training,  the  -Mai- 
monides  College  was  founded,  in  18 68;  and,  for 
a  few  years,  it  struggled  in  vain  to  secure  stu- 
dents, though  its  facilities  were  superior,  and 
the  president  one  of  the  ablest  educators  and 
scholars  in  the  country.    In  1872,  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  for  the  union  of  all  American 
Israelites ;  and,  supported  principally  by  congre- 
gations in  the  Western  States  as    a  Union  of 
American    Hebrew     Congr^^itions,   a   college 
was  started,  in  1875,  with  I)r.  I.  M.  Wise  as 
president.    There  are  reported  to  be  17  students 
in  the  institution,  which  is  located  at  (^nciimati, 
Ohio.  Thus  far,  tlie  instruction  is  confined  to  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature.    In  May,  1876, 
the  congregation  of  Xew  York,  supported  by 
many  of    the    congregations    in    l^hiladelnhia. 
Baltimore,    Chicago,   and   other  cities,  held  a 
convention  iu  New  York,  and  determined  to 
found  a  1  Icbrew  Theological  Seminary,  for  the 
education  of  Hebrew  preachers  and    teachers 
first,  and  for  general  culture  afterwards.    The 
opi'ning  of  this  high  school  wiU  probably  be  pre- 
ceded  by  the  founding  of  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  in  Jewish  history. — See  Gr-etz.  GesdiiclUe 
del'  Jmlen,  vol.  in. — xi.;  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Ju- 
dc)Uhu?ns;  Bp:kr,  Slcizzeti  ebier  Geschichte  der 
Erziehunfi  vnd  dcs  Unterrichts  hei  den  Israeh'ten 
(1832);   Ethridoe,   llistori/  of  Hebrew  Liter- 
ntnre  (revised  and  enlarged  by  Worman  and 
Pick,  N.  Y..  1876) ;    Weber  and  Holtzmanx. 
Geschichte  der  Jsraeliten;  Salvador,  Hisioire 
des  ifisiitidio7iS  de  Mol'se  et  du  Peuple  hebren 
(1828);  SruMiDT,  Geschichte  d(T  Pddnqoffik,i.y 
451;  Krrro,  Biblical  Cydopcedia,  art  liebrews; 
J.  H.  Worbcan,  JewSj    in    Mc^Cijxtotk    and 
Strong's  Ct/clop(rdia  of  Bibl  Theol.  and  Ecdes. 
Literature. 

HECKERy  Joh.azin  Juliufi,  an  eminent 
German  educator  of  the  18th  century,  died  June 
24.,  17r)8.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  followers 
of  A.  H.  Francke  (q.  v.),  with  whom  he  became 
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.aoqaainted  while  studying  at  the  university  of 
Haiie.  lie  was  appointed,  m  1 735,  inspector  of  the 
orphan  house  at  Potsdam,  and,  in  1739,  pastor 
of  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  in  Berlin ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  became  instructor  of  the  German 
schools  belonging  to  the  parish.  He  at  once  dis- 
played the  greatest  zeal  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  schools.  In  May,  1739,  the  first  of  his 
schools  was  opened  with  six  teachers;  and  a  num- 
ber of  free  schools  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
until  almost  every  street  had  its  own  free  school. 
In  I74G  and  1747,  he  enlar|g;cd  his  institutions, 
by  adding  to  the  course  of  instruction  drawing, 
geometry,  mechanics,  architecture,  agriculture, 
and  the  natural  sciences.  He  now  called  his  school 
Bi'iilschule,  the  first  institution  of  this  name. 
(See  Real  Schools).  In  1748,  the  school  was 
definitely  organized  as  the  Royal  Real  School  of 
Berlin,  and  consisted  of  three  schools,  —  a  lAtin 
school  (PcEdagogium),  a  (merman  school,  and  a 
real  school.  A  teachers'  seminary  was  connecte<l 
with  it  in  the  same  year.  The  school  gained 
groat  renown  under  llecker  and  llilhn  (q.  v.), 
ms  assistant.  Uecker  also  paid  great  attention 
to  the  new  phonic  method  of  reading  as  opposed 
to  the  spelling  method.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  the  Prussian  school  law,  promulgated  by 
Frederick  the  <  treat,  in  17()3,  which  \\\q&  instruc- 
tion compulsory  for  all  children  from  the  fifth  to 
the  thirteenth  year  of  age.  —  See  Dittes,  Sctiul**- 
der  PCUlaijiMjik  (Ijeipsic,  1870) ;  and  Barnard, 
German  fJdttaUioiuU  Reformers^  and  Jounud  of 
Eduaition. 

HEDDING  COLLEGE,  at  Abington,  111., 
founded  in  1854,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  admits  both 
sexes.  In  1873 — 4,  it  liad  9  instructors,  200  pre- 
paratory and  18  collegiate  students,  and  1,200 
volumes  in  its  libraries.  ITie  value  of  its  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  apparatus  was  $50,000.  The 
Rev.  .f.  G.  Evans,  A.  iM.,  was  the  president. 

HEDGE-SCHOOL,  the  name  originally 
given,  in  Ireland,  to  a  school  held  in  the  open 
air,  beside  a  hedge ;  hence  applied  to  any  tem- 
porary school  in  the  country,  whether  literally  a 
nedge-school  or  not.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  such  schools  are  called  ajnhuUUorif  sc/ioois. 
For  an  amusing  description  of  a  hedge-school  and 
its  teacher,  see  William  (^'arletons  Traits  and 
SUfries  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  (Dublin  1830—32). 
The  hedge-schoolmasters  resembled  somewhat 
the  Grerman  bacchants  (scholares  vagantes), 
and  were  often  men  of  quite  respectable  attain- 
ment8  in  scholarship,  'llie  popular  novelist 
Carletoii,  whose  work  is  referred  to  above,  was 
partly  educated,  near  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  in  a  hedge-school. 

HEGEL,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedricli,  one 
of  Germany's  most  distinguished  philosophers, 
was  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Aug.  27.,  1770,  and  died 
in  Berlin,  Nov.  14.,  1831.  In  1801,  he  was  ap- 
pointed/>rit?a/-</oce/*/,  and,  in  1 805,  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy,  at  Jena.  In  1807,  he  was 
professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Nuremberg ;  in 
1816,  professor  in  Heidelberg;  and,  in  1818,  pro- 
feasor  in  Berlin.  Though  his  life  was  chiefly 
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devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  a  new  systam  of 
philosophy,  he  exerted  considerable  influence  on 
the  educational  system  of  Germany.  While  at 
Nuremberg,  he  received  from  the  Bavarian 
government  (1813)  the  appointment  of  school 
councilor;  and,  in  1820,  the  Prussian  govern^ 
ment  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  scientific 
commission  of  education.  Three  years  later,  he 
was  commissioned  to  report  on  the  study  of 
philosophy  hi  the  Prussian  gynmasia.  He,  moie- 
over,  exerted,  for  a  long  time,  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  miiustry  of  public  instruction  in*Pn»- 
sia.  He  did  but  little,  however,  directly  for  the 
science  of  education ;  but  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples  which  he  enunciated  have  been,  through  the 
exertions  of  his  followers,  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing many  im}.K>rtant  modifications,  both  in 
educational  theory  and  practice.  In  his  own 
works,  pedagogics  api)ears  only  in  the  form  of 
applied  psychology  and  ethics ;  and  as,  according 
to  his  system,  development  is  incomplete  untu 
it  assumes  an  ethical  form,  practical  education 
is  simply  the  art  of  making  men  moral.  The 
child  IS  the  of&pring  of  nature  ;  and,  to  become 
truly  human,  it  must  be,  as  it  were,  reborn — ^muat 
pass  from  the  natural  into  the  self-conscious 
and  spiritual  a)ndition.  To  aid  this  transition 
is  education.  Hegel  attributed  great  importance 
to  the  institution  of  the  family  and  of  tne  state. 
The  former  he  deemed  the  chief  factor  in  edu- 
cation ;  and  both  together,  the  great  nurse  and 
teacher  of  humanity.  1  le  also  placed  great  stress 
upon  authority  in  the  instruction  of  children. 
Tne  attempt  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties 
at  too  early  an  age  he  reprehended  as  baneful ; 
but  the  child  should  not  be  kept  too  long  in  the 
bondage  of  the  sens(«,  but  should  be  early  ac- 
customed to  think  of  supersensual  things.  He 
insisted  strongly  upon  classical  studies  as  the 
source  of  an  incfispensable  culture.  In  general., 
however,  Ilw^el  himself  elaborated  no  theory  of 
education ;  but  the  essential  principles  of  his 
philosophical  system  constitute  the  basis  for  such 
a  theory,  upon  which  his  followers  have,  in  part, 
worked.  Among  the  noted  educational  writers 
who  are  followers  of  Hegel,  we  mention  Rosen- 
kranz,  Thaulow,  and  Kapp.  —  See  Rosenkbanz, 
HeyeVs  Ijehen  (1 844) ;  Kafp^  Hegel  als  Gri/mnasial- 
director  (1835) ;  Thalxow,  HegeTs  AnsicJUefi  Hljer 
Erziehunq  U7id  Unten'icJU,  (3  vols.,  1853 — 4); 
Haym,  ifegel  mid  seine  Zeit  (1857);  Schmidt, 
QeschicJUe  der  Pddagogik,  vol.  iv. 

HEGIUS,  Alexander,  one  of  the  greatest 
German  teachers  in  the  second  half  of  t&  15th 
century,  was  bom  at  Heck,  in  Westphalia, 
between  1430  and  1440,  and  died  atDeventer,  in 
1498.  His  name,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
times,  was  derived  from  his  birthplace.  He  was 
educated  by  the  famous  Thomas  k  Kempis,  in 
the  school  of  the  Hieronymians  (q.  v.)at ZwoUe. 
After  conducting  schools  at  Basel  and  Emmerich, 
he  opened  another  at  Deventer,  which,  under  his 
able  management,  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated schools  of  that  age.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Erasmus  (q.  v.)  and  rope  Adnan  Vl.  Hegius 
greatly  encouraged  the  study  of  the  Greek  Tan- 
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snagei  and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  a 
better  method  of  teaching  the  Putin  classics.  A 
collection  of  his  works  was  published  at  Deventer. 
They  are  enimicrated  in  Eriiard,  Oesc/iichte  des 
WiederaufbWiens  wiHsenschtfUiclier  Dildunfj 
in  Deuisctdand,  vol.  i.   (See  also  Netherlands.) 

HEIDEtBEBG  COLLEGE,  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  was  founded  in  1850,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  education  of  both  sexes.  It  has  an  en- 
dowment of  about  380,000.  The  college  and 
aocicty  libraries,  with  that  of  the  theological 
seminary,  contain  about  5,000  volumes.  'I'he 
institution  comprises  a  collegiate  de])artment, 
with  a  classical  course  of  four  years,  and  a  sci- 
entific course  of  three  years,  and  an  academy  or 
preparatory  department,  with  a  classical  and  an 
English  course.  Special  facilities  are  afforde<l 
for  the  study  of  German.  Heidell)erg  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  though  under  a  separate  board  of 
trustees,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  col- 
lege. The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  classical  course 
is  326  per  annum  ;  in  the  scientific  cours(^$2l  ; 
and  in  the  academy,  317.  In  the  theological 
fleminary,  it  is  free.  In  1875 — 6,  the  college 
had  6  professors,  and  the  theological  seminary,  2. 
The  number  of  students  was  1 89  ;  namely,  col- 
1^,  90 ;  academy,  75  ;  theological  seminary.  24. 
The  whole  number  of  the  alumni  of  the  colhige 
was  138 ;  of  the  theological  seminary,  112.  The 
president  of  the  college  is  Rev.  George  W.  AVil- 
Uanl,  D.D.  (1876). 

HEIMICKE,  Samuel,  a  German  educator 
and  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  bom  April  10.,  1 729, 
died  April  30.,  1790.  Having  grown  up  without 
education,  he  joined  the  anny,  when  twenty-one 
years  old,  and  by  a  careful  use  of  Ids  leisure 
hours  acquired  some  knowledge  by  si^lf-inst ruc- 
tion. In  1760,  he  became,  through  the  reirom- 
mendation  of  Klopstock,  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Count  Schimmebnann.  and,  in  1768,  tc^acher  in 
Eppendorf.  Finding  here  a  deaf-mute,  he  tried 
a  new  method  for  the  instruction  of  that 
class  of  people.  Differing  fi-om  the  abbe  de 
I'Epee  (q.  v.),  who  taught  deaf-nuites  to  ex- 
press themselves  by  means  of  signs  and  ])anto- 
mimic  gestures,  and  in  writing,  lleinicke  strove 
to  teach  them  to  speak  in  the  common  language 
of  articulate  sounds,  so  that  thev  might  under- 
stand,  and  be  understood  by,  every  body.  The 
sign  language  ho  eun.sidcriKl  only  a.s  a  means  to  an 
end,  not  Jis  the  end  itst^lf.  His  cliii»f  aim  was  to 
prat^tiee  tlie  doaf  in  the  same  forms  of  expression, 
as  are  used  by  those  that  cau  hear.  As  he  was 
quite  successful,  a  number  of  deaf-mutes  were 
sent  to  him  fn>m  different  countries  foi*  educa- 
tion. In  1 778.  at  the  rcHpiest  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  he  Returned  to  his  native  countiy :  and, 
in  the  same  year,  founded,  at  Leipsic,  tlie  first 
German  institution  for  the  instmction  of  deaf- 
mutes.  But  Heinicke  was  an  excellent  educator 
generally.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  common  schools,  and  zealously 
advocated  the  substitution  of  the  phonic  metho<l 
of  spelling. — See  H.  K.  STorrzNER,  iSttmuel  Hei- 
nickef  sein  Leben  und  Wirken  (1870). 


HENDERSON  COLLEGE,  at  Henderson,. 
Tex.,  was  foimded  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  Fowler  Institute,  in  1840,  and  contin- 
ued under  Methodist  control  till  1870,  when  it 
was  rechartered  as  Henderson  College,  and  be- 
came non-sectarian.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
and  incidental  fees.  There  is  a  fund  of  310,000, 
but  not  yet  available.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  It 
has,  besides  the  collegiate  department,  a  prepar- 
atory and  an  inferior  department.  In  1874—5, 
there  were  6  instructors  and  200  students.  Oscar 
H.  Coo^xjr  has  been  the  president  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  college. 

HENBT,  Joseph.,  a  distinguished  American 
physicist,  bom  in  Albany,  N.  i .,  Dec.  17.,  1797. 
lie  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Albany  Academy  in  1826;  and,  shortly  after, 
began  a  series  of  experiments  in  electricity,  which 
led  to  the  theoretical  invention  of  the  magnetic 
telegrai)h.  several  years  before  its  practical  estab- 
lishment by  Prof.  Morse.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  m  1832,  and  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time  his  experiments 
and  researches,  not  only  in  electro-magnetism, 
but  in  other  departments  of  physics,  lie  is  the 
author  of  Conh'ibutiims  to  EUectricitif  and  Maff- 
netitmi  (1839),  and  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Ameriani  Philosophic<d  Trati^- 
actum 8,  SiUhiiariR  Journal,  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  etc.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  in 
1H46,  Prof.  Henry  was  ainx)inted  its  secretary, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

HERBART,  Johazm  Friedrich,  a  distin- 
guished   philosoi)lier   of   Germany  who   made 
pe<lagogics  the  great  end  and  aim  of  philosoph- 
ical study,  was  born  in  Uldenbui^g,  May  4.,  1776. 
died  in   Cottingen.  August   14.,  1841.      After 
studying  at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  at- 
tendwl  the  leetuix'sof  Fichte.  he  l)ecame.  in  1797, 
a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  citizen  of  Bern,  and  at 
once  began  to  elabonite  a  system  of  j)edagogy. 
His  ixHlagogical    studies    le<l    to  an    intimate 
acquaintance  with  i*estalozzi,  who,  at  tlmt  time, 
was  teaching  at  Burgdorf  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
In  1800.  he  wont  to  Bremen,  where  he  deliverwl 
jHxlagogical  lectures,  and,  in  1802,  he  became  a 
pripat-docent    (lecturtT)    at    the   university  of 
(icittingen.     In  1805.  he  was  promoti»d  to  an  ex- 
traordiiijir}^  professorship :  in  1809.  he  n^ceived 
a  call  jjs  onlinary  ])it)fessor  to  Konigsberg ;  and, 
in  \K\\\.  he  returnefl  to  (iottingen.     In  all  these 
academic  ix)sitions,  he  lectun^l  on  jKxiagogics  as 
well  as  on  philoso[»hy.and  gathenil  around  him- 
self a  numlHT  of  young  men  thoroughly  imbueil 
with  his  ideiis.    At  Kr»nigsl)erg,  he  also  founded, 
in  1810,  a  |)edagogical  seminary  in  which  young 
teachers,  under  his  immediate  direction,  were  to 
instruct  a  select  number  of  lx)ys  acconhng  to  his 
educational  principles.  Ilerbart  says,  that  his  in- 
vestigations were  chiefly  due  to  the  settled  con- 
viction that  very  many  of  the  tremendous  gars 
in  our   jKihigogical  knowledge  are  attributable 
to  defects  in  our  psychology,  and  that  these  must 
be  remedied  before  a  science  of  education  is  pos- 
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sible.  His  educational  principles  flow  directly 
from  his  philosophy.  His  psychology  recognizes 
no  predetermined  capacities  in  the  soul  which 
direct  its  future  development.  ITie  soul,  in  it- 
self, contains  only  the  power  of  reacting  against 
external  influences.  Such  reaction  constitutes 
perception;  and  the  mind,  as  a  conscious  intelli- 
gence, resembles  a  machine  constructed  of  th<»se 
perceptions.  If  impressions  from  without  are 
not  guided,  the  result  must  be  disorderly  and 
worthless.  Hence  the  necessity  of  systematic 
education,  in  onler  to  give  form  and  direction  to 
the  indefinite  activity  of  the  soul.  In  proportion, 
then,  to  the  extent  and  regularity  with  which 
perceptions  are  called  forth  in  the  soul,  will  be 
the  breadth  and  value  of  the  mental  organism 
which  the  soul  creates  out  of  its  perceptions. 
The  whole  of  ilerbart's  system  is  an  indii-ect 
polemic  against  all  theories  which  place  the  aim 
of  education  without  the  individual  subject. 
Neither  family,  nor  state,  nor  humanity,  is  the 
end  of  education,  but  the  development  of  the 
individual  himself.  Every  thing  but  the  indi- 
vidual is  an  abstraction,  and  valueless  except  as 
it  serves  to  advance  his  interests.  Pedagogics, 
therefore,  with  Herbart  is  a  department  of 
ethics,  or  rather  the  method  by  which  ethics 
secures  its  aim ;  namely,  the  perfection  of  the 
individual.  The  work  of  education  has  three 
parts  :  discipline,  instruction,  and  training.  The 
child  has  no  control  of  himself.  He  is  the  prey 
of  whatever  lawless  inclination  may  claim  him. 
To  overcome  this  is  the  office  of  discipline. 
Society  and  the  family  furnish  a  part  of  the 
needed  discipline,  but  not  enough ;  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  systematic  discipline  of  the 
school.  Discipline,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
tinued any  longer  than  is  necessary,  but  care 
must  also  be  taken  not  to  relax  it  too  soon.  In- 
struction must  not  be  limited  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  or  of  technical  skill.  Its 
chief  aim  is  the  culture  of  the  will ;  that  is,  to 
im{)art  an  insight  into  etliical  relations  and 
the  ability  to  realize  ethical  ideas.  Discipline 
and  instruction  must  be  united,  in  order  to 
bring  forth  many-sidedness  in  knowledge  and  in 
character.  Training  aims  to  fix  the  moral  les- 
sons into  abiding  forms  of  character,  and  to 
bring  the  student  to  a  point  where  he  can  un- 
dertake the  work  of  st^lf-culture.  It  follows  from 
Herbart's  psycholojA',  that  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  unrelated  knowledge.  According  to 
him,  the  so-called  faculties  are  produced  and 
develoiKjfl  purely  by  the  association  of  ideas. 
Mental  vigor,  therefore,  c^n  be  secured  only  by 
a  habit  of  looking  at  things  in  their  relations ; 
hence,  the  true  order  of  teaching  is  to  begin  as 
soon  as  possil>le  to  give  not  merely  the  facts, 
but  their  bearings  and  connections.  In  this 
way,  knowledge  acquires  an  intellectual  interest 
for  the  student,  and  a  moral  interest  also;  for 
the  most  important  relations  are  ethical  ones ; 
and  the  highest  aim  of  instruction  is  to  enable 
one  to  see  all  things  in  their  ethical  relations, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  These  points  are  con- 
stantly repeated  by  Herbart,  and  illustrated  at 


considerable  length  and  with  great  energy.  To  a 
certain  extent  also,  he  viewed  statesmanship  as  a 
branch  of  pedagogics,  llie  chief  educational 
works  of  Herbart  are :  AlUjemeine  Pdda- 
gwjik  (1806),  and  Urnriss  pcULigogischer  Vor- 
lesungen  (1835 ;  2d  edit.,  1841).  Among  the 
numerous  smaller  works,  the  Aphorismen 
ziir  Piidagogik  is  of  special  importance  for 
teachers.  A  full  understanding  of  the  edu- 
cational principles  of  Herbart  is,  however, 
scarcely  j)ossible  without  a  knowledge  of  his 
philosophical  system,  which  is  chiefly  explained 
m  his  two  principal  works,  Psi/chologie  (2  vols., 
1824 — 5),  and  Allgemeiue  Metdphysik  (2  vols., 
1828 — 9).  His  complete  works  were  published 
by  Hartenstein  (12  vols.,  1850 — 52).  An  edi- 
tion of  his  educational  writings,  in  chronological 
order,  with  introductions,  notes,  and  a  compara- 
tive register,  was  published  by  Willmann  [Wev- 
hori'^  Pudtigagische  Schriften,  2  vols.,  1873 — 5). 
A  large  number  of  educators  have  more  fully  de- 
veloped the  views  of  Herbart;  prominent  among 
these,  are  Mager,  Waitz,  Stoy,  and  ZiUer.  A 
bic^aphy  of  1  Terbart  w^as  published  by  Harten- 
stein (ui  an  edition  of  the  smaller  philosophical 
WTitings  of  Herbart,  3  vols.,  1842 — 3). — See  also 
Schmidt,  Geschlchte  der  Pddagogih\  iv.,  trans- 
lated in  the  Journal  of  SpecuUUive  Philosophy, 
April,  1876.  in  May,  1876,  his  native  city  cele- 
brated, with  great  solemnity,  his  centennial  birth- 
day, and  erected  a  monument  to  him. 

HERDEB,  Johann  Gottfried  von,  one 
of  Gennany's  most  distinguished  theologians, 
authors,  and  teachers,  was  bom  at  Mohrungen, 
Aug.  25..  1744,  and  died  in  "Weimar,  Dec.  18., 
1803.  He  early  distingiiished  himself  by  his 
progress  in  scholarship ;  and  his  literary  attain- 
ment gained  him  the  friendship  of  a  Russian 
physician,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  commence 
medical  studies.  But  he  soon  renounced  these, 
and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  theology.  In 
1764,  he  was  appointed  teacher,  and  afterwards 
preacher,  at  the  cathedral  school  in  Riga ;  and 
while  there,  he  attracted  much  attention  by  his 
writings.as  well  as  by  the  brilliancy  and  eloquence 
of  his  preaching.  In  1 769,  he  left  Riga  to  travel 
in  Uennany,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  while  at 
Strasburg  was  intimately  associatecl  with  Goe- 
the. In  1776,  he  bet*ame  tx>urt  preacher,  general 
superintendent,  anil  counselor  of  the  Upper 
(.^onsistory  at  Weimar,  where  he  passed  the  re-^ 
mainder  of  his  life,  in  constant  commmiion  with 
the  most  gifted  minds  of  that  brilliant  period  of 
(■Jerman  literary  history.  Here,  too,  he  labored 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  In  1 783,. 
he  drew  up  a  plan  for  their  management,  and 
secured  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  teachers.  A 
teachers'  seminary  was  established  in  1787, 
through  his  influence.  In  the  lower  schools  he 
introduced  the  Pestalozzian  method  as  far  as  it 
was  practicable  under  the  circumstances.  Her- 
der's views  on  education  present  many  points  of 
interest  and  value.  His  leading  principle  was, 
that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  <ievelop  human- 
ity. First  and  foremost,  he  says,  we  are  re-, 
quired  to  be  men ;  and  any  educatioDal  systeia 
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which  aims  at  lens  than  the  full  culture  of  all 
the  powers  of  iuanhoo<l  is  treason  toward  Gwl 
and  numanity.  It  is  only  the  purest  and  most 
gifted  persons  that  should  Ix;  teachers ;  for  the 
teacher  must  not  only  know  what  the  pupil  is 
to  learn,  but  he  must  be  what  he  aims  to  nave 
his  pupil  become.  His  conniKJtion  with  his 
pupils  mast  l)e  of  the  most  intimate  character. 
His  intellectual  instruction  must  be  given 
with  all  the  freshness  of  original  discovery; 
and  his  moral  teaching  must  have  all  the 
fervor  of  conviction,  and  the  authority  of 
absolute  tnith.  In  teaching  science  and  histoiy, 
it  is  not  isolated  facts  that  must  be  presented, 
but  their  relatiomi  and  their  aggregate  logical 
signiiicance.  F^pecially  shouki  the  student's 
self-activity  be  thoroughly  aroused  ;  and,  hence, 
he  favored  the  Soc^ratic  method  of  leading  the 
pupil's  mind  to  develop  truth  for  itself  from 
fundamental  principles.  ITie  whole  of  e<lucation 
must  be  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  with  a  fervent  piety.  Notwithstanding 
his  enlarged  views  and  deep  insight,  he  was 
quite  conservative.  1  le  condemm^l  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  the  raw  and  presumptuous  reformers 
of  his  day ;  and  the  Philanthro})inists  tlid  not 
entirely  escape  his  censure.  In  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses, he  remarks  that  "instead  of  the  good 
old  worfl  school,  a  fashion  has  l>eeu  introduced 
of  using  new  and  more  showy  terms,  such  as 
Ediicciiioiud  LiatUution,  and  Philnnthropiaum  ; 
and  that  much  is  said  of  'genius',  *  original 
genius',  which  does  every  thuig  for  itself,  an<l 
has  no  need  of  any  other  instructor ;  and 
of  wonderful  self-fievelopment  by  one's  own 
powers."  He  strongly  omKj.-ieJ  a  "French  edu- 
cation", instead  of  teaching  in  the  native  lan- 
guage. He  also  advocated  that  the  lowor 
classes  of  ival  8c*h<x>ls  should  tniin  useful  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  upiKjr  ones  should  form  a 
scientific  gymnasium.  His  views  on  the  teaching 
of  language  were  eminently  sounfl  and  pnicticjil. 
"  Grammar,"  he  said,  ''  nuist  be  leanied  from 
the  language,  and  not  the  languagi^  from  gram- 
mar; style,  from  Sjx^aking,  and  not  SjK'aking 
from  an  artificially  formed  style."  He  was,  in 
every  resjK^ct,  a  practical  educator,  and  Wiis 
proud  to  be  considered  such.  "  In  my  nineteenth 
year,"  he  said,  '•  I  began  teaching  in  the  highest. 
class  of  an  academical  institution,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  I  hPwVe  never  been  free  from 
the  resi)onsibilities  of  a  teacher,  or  else  of  a 
school  officer."  The  complete  edition  of  his 
worLs  (45  vols.,  1805 — 22)  contains  a  largo 
number  of  addresses  and  essays  on  educationjd 
subjects. — See  Schmidt,  6V.sc///o7//«  der  Fatlu- 
gof/ik,  vol.  IV. ;  Raumer,  Gi'schirh(4'.  (Jrr  Pu'larjo- 
yik  (translated  in  JJaknard's  Gennau  7^^:cHtrrs 
and  EduL'(itnrs). 

HEBMANN,  Gottfiried,  one  of  the  great- 
est classical  scholars  of  moilern  times,  born 
Nov.  28.,  1772,  died  Dec.  31.,  1H48.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  rieii)sic,  where  he  biH*ame, 
in  1794,  prirat-docent  (lecrturer);  in  1798.  extm- 
otdinaiy  professor;  and,  in  18()3,ordinary  pro- 
%  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  senior 


professor  of  the  university.  He  had  a  vigorous 
delivery,  an  unfailing  memory,  a  fine  perception 
of  the  lx?auties  of  ixxjtry,  and  a  comj>lete  mas- 
tery of  the  lAtin  language, — all  quahties  which 
renderwi  him  an  excellent  teacher.  When,  in 
1834,  the  philological  seminary  in  Leipdc  was 
revived.  Hermann  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Greek  instruction.  He  banished  all  practical 
exercises  in  teai^hiug  from  the  8c>minary,  because 
he  believed  that  a  man  who  had  become  a 
thorough  sc^holar,  would  also  be  able  to  teai^h. 
He  trained  his  pupils  to  translate  back  into  ( jreek 
a  translation  from  a  (i reek  prose  writer,  so  that 
the  mistake's  might  bt»  detected  by  a  ctomparison 
with  the  Greek  motlel.  and,  at  the  same  time, 
show  why  the  author  had  written  differently. 
Hermaim  is  generally  regardeil  as  tlie  founder 
of  a  more  rational  treatment  of  Greek  grammar, 
and  as  having  thus  indirectly  exert<Ki  a  consider- 
able influence  uj)on  the  imi^rovement  of  gram- 
matical science  m  general.  His  views  on  this 
subject  ai"e  chiefly  laid  down  in  his  work  De 
etnendnndn  nitioHd  (JriPae  grammatUxe  (1801), 
and  in  his  learntnl  notes  to  A  igers  De  prffcipuis 
Grifae  diction  is  idiotismis  (1802;  4th  eil.,  1834J. 
His  endeavors  to  elucidate  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  ancient  world  chiefly  through  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  of  the  metrical 
form,  involved  him  in  literary  controversies  with 
lUickh,  K.  G.  Miiller,  and  Creuzer.  Ife  editions 
of  the  tragic  (Jreek  poets  and  of  other  Greek 
writers  are  still  highly  valued.  Memoirs  of  his 
life  and  works  have  been  published  by  O.  Jahn 
(1849).  and  Kochly  (1874). 

HESPEBIAN  COLLEGE,  at  Woodland. 
Cal.,  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  denom- 
ination, was  founded  in  18G9.  It  admits  both 
sexes.  In  1875 — (>,  it  had  10  instructors,  ICo 
students,  and  i)roductive  funds  to  the  amount 
of  850,000.  The  value  of  its  buildings,  grounds, 
and  apparatus  is  830,000.  B.  II.  Smith,  LL.  J  . 
is  (187(5)  the  president. 

HESSXJS,  Eobanus,  one  of  the  foremost 
German  eilucators  of  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, bom  in  1488,  died  in  1540.  He  was  aj>- 
iw)inted,  in  151ij,  professor  at  the  university  of 
Erfurt :  accejited,  in  1525,  a  call  to  the  newly 
establishenl  gj'innasium  of  Nuremberg,  retumiHl 
in  15.'U  to  Krfuil,  and,  in  153(),  beciune  profes- 
sor of  histoiy  at  the  university  of  ^farbiuy. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Reuchlin,  Me- 
lanchthon,  an<l  other  eminent  men  of  the  age; 
and  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  so  great, 
that,  as  professor  at  Erfurt,  he  is  said  to  have 
had  at  one  time  1500  hearers.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  mod(»ni  I-atin  poets  ;  and,  as  author 
no  less  than  as  teacher,  largely  contributed  to 
a  blotter  knowltnlgt'  of  l^sitin  and  Greek.  Special 
works  on  the  life  of  Ilessus  have  been  written 
by  Camerarius  (155.3),  Loesius  (1797),  Herz 
(1800),  and  Schwertzell  (1873).  ^Vn  interesting 
account  of  Hessiis  is  also  given  in  the  work  of 
I).  F.  Strauss  on  llutten  (2d  edit.,  1871). 

HETNE,  Christian  Gottlob,  a  German 
scholar  and  educator,  bom  Sept.  25.,  1729,  died 
July  14.,  1812     He  studied  in  the  univmity 
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of  Leipsic,  and  after  holding  several  minor  posi- 
tions, received,  in  1763,  a  call  to  the  university 
of  Gottingen.  where,  besides  his  position  as 
academic  teacher,  he  also  held  those  of  director 
of  the  philological  seminary,  librarian  in  chief  of 
the  luuveraity  library,  and  inspector  of  the  pivd- 
agogium  in  Ilefeld.  Jn  his  philological  semi- 
nary, he  educated  a  large  number  of  efficient 
teachers;  and  as  librarian,  he  succeeded  in  raising 
the  university  library  to  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  arranged  in  Pjurope.  As  an  organizer,  he 
showed  great  talent  in  the  ixrdagogi um  in  De- 
feld  as  well  as  in  the  schools  of  Ciottingen  and 
Hanover,  wliich,  through  his  reforms,  attained 
great  celebrity  throughout  ( iermany.  Heyne  is  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  greatest  (ierman  philologists 
of  the  18th  century.  Besides  editing  several 
Jiatin  and  Greek  chtssics,  he  wrote  numerous 
works  on  classic  antiquity.  His  life  was  written 
by  Heeren  (1813).  —  See  also  Kakmmel,  in 
Schmid's  Encffdopdflie, 

HIEBONYMIANS,  or  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  a  religious  order,  which  did 
much  for  eilucation  in  the  Netherlands  and  iiorth- 
eni  (Tcrmany,  during  the  14th,  loth,  and  16th 
centuries.  Jt  yffx&  founded  by  (ierard  Groot  (also 
written  Groote  or  (Jrote),  a  native  of  l>eventer. 
Ife  was  bom  in  1340,  and  studied  in  I 'aria  from 
135.5  to  13r)8,  where  he  gave  his  atti'nticm  to 
magic,  astrology,  and  ne(Tomancy;  but  he  n^ 
nounced  these  art.«i  and  wjis  cho.^K.'n  a  canon  in  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  in  ( -ologne.  In  the  lattur  place, 
he  preached  in  his  native  language. — a  thing  un- 
heanl  of  and  bitterly  opposed  at  that  time.  Urged 
by  his  frieiuLs  and  supjwrtera,  he  founded  an  in- 
stitution devoted  to  instruction  and  i)urity  of  life. 
Many  friends  joined  him  in  this  undertaking,  and 
soon  a  socriety  was  forme<l,  the  members  of  which, 
without  tiiking  momustic  vows,  devoted  their  lives 
to  pietv,  charit V,  and  the  education  of  the  people. 
They  (lei)ended  for  their  8uV>sistenctu)n  their  own 
labor,  and  on  property  donated  by  the  members 
on  entering  the  onler.  The  first  house  of  the 
order  was  founded  at  Deventer,  in  1384.  Branch 
houses  soon  followed  in  many  other  cities  of  the 
XetherlaniLs ;  and  in  many  |>art3  of  northern 
Germany.  Female  associations  were  also  formed, 
with  similar  objects.  "Where  they  had  no  insti- 
tutions of  their  own.  thev  taujjht  in  the  existing 
schools.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
they  had  spread  from  the  Scheldt  to  tho  A'istula. 
They  regarded  Ilieronymus  (St.  tferome)  and 
St.  Gregory  (the  (Jreat)  as  their  ]>atron-saints, 
and  hence  called  themselves  Ilieroynpnutns,  or 
Oregoriaris.  (ierard  only  livwl  long  enough  to 
sec  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  the  order, 
as  he  dicH^i  in  13H4.  lie  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor Florentiiis  Radewin.  who  was  bom  in 
1350,  studied  at  I^rague,  and  became  canon  at 
Utrecht.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  (jferard's  in- 
fluential career  at  Deventer,  he  had  given  up  his 
position  in  Utivcht.and  had  gone  to  Deventer  as 
a  vicar,  where  he  soon  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Gerard.  He  died,  after  a  life  of  great  useful- 
ness, in  the  year  1400.  It  was  he  who  proposed 
the  living  in  common,  which  led  to  the  order's  be- 


ing called  Brethren  ff  the  Comniou  Life,  Among 
its  other  distinguished  members,  were  Gerard 
Zerbolt.  commoidy  styled  Gerard  of  Zutphen, 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  Johann  Wessel,  and  the  cele- 
brated canlinal.  Nicolaus  C'usanus.  Some  of  their 
pupils  attained  great  celebrity  in  after  life,  among 
whom  were  Erasmus.  Agricola.  and  Hermann 
Busche.  They  reached  their  greatest  efficiency 
in  the  1 6th  century  ;  and  their  last  union  was 
established  at  (.'ambrai,  in  1505.  After  the  liei- 
ormation,  many  of  their  number  embraced  the 
new  faith,  while  the  remainder  were  alisorbed  by 
the  Jesuits.  Although  they  cared  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  people,  they  were  particularly 
distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  receiving  the  poor 
chUdren  of  both  sexes,  and  educating  them. 
ITiey  laid  particular  stress  on  the  religious  ele- 
ment. The  plan  pursued  in  their  instruction 
was  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  words  of  the  rounder: 
''Spend  no  time  either  on  geometry,  arithmetic, 
rhetoric,  logic,  grammar,  poetry,  or  judicial 
astrology.  AH  these  branches  Seneca  rejects ; 
how  much  more,  then, should  a  spiritually-minded 
( ^hristian  pass  them  by,  since  they  sul)serve  in 
no  res^KH^t  the  life  of  faith.  Of  the  sciences  of 
the  Pagans,  their  etlucs  may  not  be  so  scrupu- 
lously slimmed;  since  this  was  the  special  lield 
of  the  wisest  among  them,  as  Socrates  and  Plato. 
"Hiat  which  doc>s  not  improve  a  man.  or  at  least 
does  not  reclaim  him  from  evil,  is  positively 
hurtful.  Neither  ought  we  to  read  ^lagan  books, 
nor,  indeed,  the  I  loly  Scriptures  in  omer  merely 
to  ]K?netrate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  by 
that  means.'  They,  however,  endeavored  to 
prtmiote  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  the  common 
jx'ople ;  and  to  their  efforts  in  that  direction  is 
attributed  the  foundation  of  Christian  popular 
ei.lucation ;  since  to  study  the  Bible,  the  jieople 
must  be  insti-ucted  in  reading,  which  k»d  neces- 
sarily to  writing ;  and  thus  the  seeds  of  intel- 
lectual progress  were  sown,  wluch  sprang  up 
and  bore  fruit  in  the  Beformation.  Because  of 
their  activity  in  promoting  education,  the 
brethren  were  sometimes  caUed  the  Scholastic 
Fraternity  (fratres  scholares);  and.  indeed, they 
devoted  tnemselves  not  merely  to  the  elementary 
instruction  of  the  people,  but  to  the  higher 
branches  of  e<lucation,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
many  disiingidshed  scholars  found  in  their 
schools. — See  Raimer,  Gesch  ichte  derPadagogik; 
translated  in  Barnard's  German  Educators; 
Delprat,  Over  de  Droedersduin  van  G,  Grote 
(1836 ;  German  translation  by  Mohxike,  1840). 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  generally  schools  of  sec- 
ondary or  academic  instruction,  corresponding, 
to  the  lower  grades  of  the  German  gymnasia, 
but  sometimes  partaking  rather  of  the  cliaracter 
of  real  schools.  l*ublic  high  schools  exist  in 
most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  forming  a  part 
of  the  public-school  system,  bein^  the  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  district,  common, 
or  grammar  schools,  and  the  state  university,  for 
which  they  perform  the  office  of  prejiaratory 
schools.  Some  of  these  schools  are  so  organized 
as  to  comprise  academic,  normal,  and  cominer- 
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cial  departments.  In  small  cities  and  towns, 
high-scnool  classes  or  doimrtments,  taught  in  the 
same  building  with  the  grammar  schools,  take 
the  plaice  of  separate  high  schools.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  unifonnity  in  the  grade  and  char- 
acter of  these  schools  in  different  states  and  in 
different  cities  of  the  same  state.  Some  are 
simply  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  ^mmar 
schools ;  that  is,  they  give  instruction  in  more 
advanced  studies ;  while  others  strictly  form  a 
a  part  of  a  graded  system  which  includes  a 
complete  rej)resentation  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  sujK^rior  instruction.  In  some  of  the  large 
cities,  as  I^oston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago, (Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis,  the 
high  school  assumes  large  proportions,  and  per- 
fonus  a  very  important  function,  both  as  regards 
elementary  and  superior  or  uiuversity  education, 
stimulating  the  one  and  supportinj'  the  other. 
ITie  establishment  of  public  high  sdiools  in  the 
United  States  is  of  qmte  recent  date  ;  although, 
in  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1797,  the  academies 
were  virtually  incorporated  into  the  system  of 
public  iwhools,  by  receiving  endowments  of  land 
from  the  state.  In  1834,  an  act  of  the  New 
York  legislature  rc»quired  the  regents  of  the 
university  to  apply  the  suri^lus  income  of  the 
literature  fund,  beyond  the  sum  of  5^12,000,  to 
the  edue^ition  of  common-sc^hool  teachers,  by 
distributing  it  to  such  academies  as  should  un- 
dertake their  instruction.  Until  1837.  when 
the  Philadeli)hia  High  School  was  established, 
there  was  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  Massachusetts.  Balti- 
more organized  a  high  school  in  18.39  ;  Cincin- 
nati, in  1850 ;  and  Chicago,  in  1850.  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  early  as  182G,  efforts  were 
luade  to  establish  a  high  school  "  for  instruction 
ill  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education, 
and  in  I^tin  and  Creek  ;"  but  the  plan  was  not 
realized  until  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Free  Academy,  in  1849.  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  and  a  subsequent  popular 
vote,  the  result  of  which  was,  19,404  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  and  3.409  against  it.  This  institu- 
tion is  now  the  ColL'ge  of  the  City  of  New 
Y'^ork.  Boston  had  no  high  school  for  girls  until 
1853;  and  the  city  of  New  York,  no  public  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  ol  females 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Female  Xonnal 
</ollege,  in  1870.  It  is  thus  within  a  [KTicKl  of 
leas  than  twenty-five  years  that  the  system,  now 
so  extensive,  of  public  high  schools  h.-is  gi*owii 
up  in  the  United  States.  In  some  of  the 
states,  the  system  is  much  Injtter  organized 
than  in  others,  as  to  the  gradation  of  the  coui-se 
of  study,  lM>th  in  its  relation  to  the  elementary 
schools  below  and  the  university  above.  In 
some  cas(?s,  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  are 
admitted  /;>.sy>  fnvlo  into  the  university.  In 
".Michigan,  there  is  an  arrangi'ment  by  which 
high  schools  that  desire  a  ivcognition  fmm  the 
university  are  visitinl  and  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty ;  and,  if  approved,  liave 
•their  gniduates  admitted  to  the  university  with- 
out further  examination.    This  plan  a])|)ears  to 


have  worked  well,  especially  in  its  effect  a})on 
the  high  schools  themselves,  as  subjecting  them 
to  good  scholastic  supervision,  and  placing  them 
in  ^)roper  organic  connection  with  the  university. 
This  is  suljstantially  the  arrangement  existing 
in  a  few  other  states,  and  is  strongly  advocated 
in  some  of  the  states  in  which  it  does  not  exist. 
In  many  places,  however,  much  opposition  has 
been  made  to  the  establishment  of  public  high 
Bc^hoolB,  as  transcending  the  scope  of  state  edu- 
cation, which,  it  has  been  contended,  should  be 
confined  strictly  to  primary  instruction.  In  sup- 
port of  this  ]X)6ition,  the  small  proportion  of 
pupils  attending  these  schools,  as  compared  with 
the  school  population,  has  been  urged  to  demon- 
strate the  injustice,  as  alleged,  of  taxing  the  en- 
tire community  for  the  higher  eilucation,  and, 
therefore,  the  particular  benefit,  of  so  small  a 
portion  of  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged 
that,  although  only  a  few  directly  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages affonicnl  by  these  schools,  the  whole 
community  is  greatly  benefited  l?y  their  infiuence, 
indei)endently  of  their  elevating  and  stimulating 
effect  uiK)n  the  elementary  schools.     "  I   will 
thank  any  iwi-son,"  says  Everett,  **to  show  why 
it  is  expt»dient  and  beneficial  in  a  community  to 
make  public  provision  for  teaclung  the  elements 
of  learning,  and  not  exinidient  nor  beneficial 
to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the  learner's 
progn^ss  towanl  the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinement 
of  literature."    Ihe  sjxnafic  groimds  on  which 
higher  education  at  the  public  expense  is  advo- 
cated and  defended  are  the  following;  (1)  High 
schools  serve  to  give  incrt*a8e<l  efficiency  to  the 
elementary  schools  below  them.    (2)  The  high 
school  and  the  state  university,  to  which  it  is 
prejmratory,  constitute  the  best  preservative  of 
republican  equality,  and,  therefore,  a  preventive 
of  social  caste;    inasmuch  as  they  afford  the 
means  for  all,  of  whatever  social  grade,  to  enjoy 
the  Ixuiefits  of  all  the  e<iucation   which  they 
have  the  cajkicity  to  ix»ceive.     (3)  High-school 
education  is  the  means  of  discovering  and  devel- 
oping genius  and  tident,  by  the  cultivation  of 
which  the  politicid,  social,  and  industriid  inter- 
ests of   the   coinmunity  are  greatly  advanced. 
(4)  The  vital  1'oix.vs  in  eveiy  community  center 
in   its   leaders,   political,  social,  and  religious; 
and,  hence,  it  is  of  the  gi-eat(.*st  inqKH-tance  that 
th«>se  gifted  iniiuls  and  those  energetic  characters 
that,   with   or   without  culturt\   always    make 
themst^lvt^   felt   in   a  free  community,   should 
Imve,  reganlless  of  wealth  or  social  grade,  full 
opi)ortunity  of  RHx?iving  such  an  educ-ation  as 
will  Hinder  the  power  they  must  inevitably  wield, 
Ix'neficent  to  society  at  large.     *'  Xo  s^'stem  of 
public  education,"  says  Huxley,  **  is  worthy  the 
name  of  national,  unless  it  cremates  a  great  edu- 
cational liidder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter,  anil 
the  other  in  the  university."    *'  Experience  has 
pi-ovt^^l,"  says    Fras.   Adams   (in   rrtre  tSchool 
^t/sttfin  of  the    United  States,   I/)n<lon,    1875). 
"that    elementary    erlucation    flourishes    most 
where  the  provision  for  higher  education  is  most 
ample.    If  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany 
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.are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  fact,  that  the  higher  schools  are 
.accessible  to  all  classes.  In  Kngland,  not  only 
have  the  aims  of  the  elementary  schools  been 
educationally  low  and  narrow,  but  an  impass- 
able gulf  lias  scTiarated  the  people's  schools 
from  the  higher  schools  of  the  country.  In  the 
United  States,  the  common  schools  have  always 
produced  the  best  results  where  the  means  of 
tigher  education  have  been  the  most  plentiful." 
Superintendent  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  1874,  said,  "  The  common  school 
is  always  feeble  and  ineflBcient  when  high  sc^hools, 
.academies,  and  colleges  are  wanting.  K(lucational 
science  teaches  that  educational  improvement 
works  from  the  top  downward,  and  not  from 
the  bottom  upward.  Harvard  College  was,  for 
a  long  period,  the  mainspring  of  the  success  of 
the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts."  In  1874, 
the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  brought  a 
•case  before  the  circuit  court  in  order  to  test  the 
right  of  a  school  board  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  high  school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state.  Against  the  right,  it  was 
anjued  that  the  law  contemplated,  in  the  free 
schools,  only  primary  instruction  in  the  element- 
ary English  studies,  tliat,  therefore,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  high  school,  with  a  curriculum 
■embracing  higher  mathematics,  languages,  etc., 
was  a  trdnsgres.sion  of  the  law ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, taxation  to  support  such  an  institution 
might  be  legally  ivsLsted  by  the  jMiople.  The 
court,  however,  ruled  against  tliis  i^mt, — that 
the  law  j^roWdiug  for  primary  schools  did  not 
proliibit  the  establishment  of  other  schools  ;  that 
the  enumeration  of  branches  for  a  teachers 
examination  was  only  prescribhig  a  minimum 
of  qualification ;  that  the  legal  direction,  "  all 
instruction  shall  be  in  the  Knglish  language," 
must  be  held  to  refer  to  the  medium  for  com- 
municatmg  knowledge,  not  to  any  subject  of  in- 
struction ;  that,  accordingly  the  teaching  of 
Oreek,  Latin,  (Jerman,  French,  etc.,  was  not  ex- 
cluded ;  and  that,  as  the  school  in  question  came 
fairly  within  the  provided  system  of  public 
schools,  it  might,  like  others,  be  sustained  by  a 
reasonable  district  taxation. 

High  S(;ho()ls  should  not  1x3  needlessly  multi- 
plied, and  slumld  be  carefully  prevented  from 
trenching  upon  the  sphere  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Since  their  value  depends  greatly  on 
their  influence  upon  the  elementary  schools,  ; 
the  requirements  for  iulmission  should  be  such  | 
-as  to  incite  the  latter  to  accurat^i  and  thorough 
scholarship  within  their  sphere,  and  stimulate 
their  pupils  to  faithful  and  earnest  study.  When 
the  number  of  high  schools  or  high-achool  de- 
imrtments  is  excessive,  the  tendency  is  to  weaken 
this  influence  V)y  reducing  the  standard  for  ad- 
mission, or  relaxing  the  strictness  of  the  exami- 
nations. In  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Union — Xew 
York,  l^ton,  St.  liouis,  and  others,  the  high 
flchool  has  been  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
evening-school  system.  Besides  the  public  liigh  i 
schools,  there  is  a  large  class  of  private  institu- 
ilons   of    a   similar  grade,  which    differ  only 


in  name  from  seminaries,  academies,  classical 
schools,  etc.  In  Kngland,  the  great  public 
schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  etc.,  belong  to 
the  same  class,  as  secondary  or  middle  schools ; 
and  the  High  School  of  Pldinburgh  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  class.  (See  Secondary 
Inktructios'.) 

HIGHER  EDUCATION'.  See  High  Schools, 
.Se<x)ndary  Instruction,  and  Superior  Instruct 

TION. 

HIGHLAND  T7NIVEBSITY,  at  High- 
land, Kan.,  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians, 
was  chartered  in  1858.  It  lias  productive  funds 
to  the  amount  of  825.000.  'Ihe  cost  of  tuition 
is  $33  per  year.  It  has  a  preparatory  and  a  col- 
legate  department,  to  which  both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted, and  there  is  a  special  course  for  young 
ladies.  The  library  contains  5,000  volumes.  In 
1872 — 3,  there  were  G  instructors,  and  145  pre- 
{>aratory,  and  25  coUegiate  students. 

HILLSDALE  COLLEGE,  at  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  under  the  control  of  the  Freewill  Baptists, 
was  establishefl  at  Spring  Arbor  in  1844,  and 
cliartercd  as  Michigan  (.'entral  College  in  1845. 
It  was  removed  to  its  present  site  and  rechar- 
tered  as  *  Hillsdale  CoUege',  in  1 855.  Both  sexes 
are  atlmitted.  Over  JB25,000  have  been  subscribed 
to  the  endowment.  Tuition  fees  are  nominal. 
'1  he  iibraiy  contains  4,000  volumes,  llie  college 
has  a  prejiaratory  and  a  collegiate  department, 
with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  and  also 
a  theological  and  a  commercial  course,  and  c^ourses 
in  art  and  music.  In  1872 — 3,  there  were  21  in- 
structors and  579  students,  of  whom  197  were  in 
the  college  classes,  273  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments, and  13  in  the  theological  course. 

HIBAM  COLLEGE,  at  Hiram,  Portage  Co., 
Ohio,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Disciples.  It 
took  its  present  title  in  1867,  growing  out  of  the 
Western  Keserve  Eclectic  Institute,  founded  in 
1850.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  an 
endowment  of  about  ^60,000.  The  libraries 
contain  about  2,500  volumes,  llie  collegiate 
department  comprises  (1)  a  classical  course,  (2)  a 
I^tin  and  scientific  course,  (3)  a  scientific  course, 
and  (4)  a  ladies'  course.  It  has  also  a  ])repara- 
tory,  a  normal,  a  commercial,  and  an  elementary 
coui"se.  Considerable  attteution  is  given  to  pre- 
l)aring  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Many  of 
the  best  known  and  most  useful  Disciple  minis- 
ters have  studied  in  this  college.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  9  instructors  and  233  students  (126 
males  and  107  females),  of  whom  30  were  of  the 
collegiate  gra<le.  The  president  of  the  college 
is  Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  A.M.  (1876). 

HISTOBT,  as  a  branch  of  instruction,  pre- 
sents very  many  important  points  of  inquiiy 
for  the  educator.  The  vast  field  which  it  oc- 
cupies as  a  realm  of  facts,  the  great  difficulty  in 
classifying  these  facts,  and  deducing  from  them 
any  general  principles  or  laws,  or  even  in  asso- 
ciating them  so  that  they  may  be  presented  to 
the  mirnl  of  the  learner  in  groups  bound  together 
by  some  common  relation,  —  these  character- 
istics of  history  make  it  perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult which  the  educator  nas  to  d^  with.  Thi» 
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trill  account  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
tiie  proi)er  method  of  teaching  it>  as  well  as  for 
the  many  obvious  errors  of  method  that  exist. 
Some,  indeed,  have  condemned  it  as  a  school 
study;  on  the  ground  that  the  mere  facts  of 
.  history,  without  the  general  laws  which  they 
teach,  are  of  no  acKX)unt,  wliile  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  too  deep  for  immature 
mimls.  On  this  account.  Prof.  Hain  contends 
that  it  is  a  subject  proper  only  for  the  university. 
John  Locke  said,  "As  nothing  teaches,  so 
nothing  delights,  more  than  history.  The  first  of 
these    recommends    it    to    the   study   of    the 

gown  man ;  the  latter  makes  me  think  it  fittest 
r  a  youn^  lad".  These  extreme  oiwnions  arise 
from  viewing  the  subject  from  different  stand- 
points. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  study  of 
mstory,  like  that  of  ecogra])hy,  botany,  astron- 
omy, and  other  school  subjects  may  be  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  child  in  such  a  manner  as 
mot  only  to  be  useless  and  <iistasteful.  but  actually 
injurious.  As  in  every  other  subject,  the  eilu- 
oator  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  mind  to 
he  arldressed,  and  the  character  of  the  study 
itself.  Primarily,  history  is  a  narrative;  and 
there  is  nothing  which  pleases  children  so  much 
as  narratives  concerning  things  in  which  they 
take  an  inten*st,  or  with  which  they  aro  familiar. 
If  children.  then?fore,  are  to  study  histoiy,  they 
must  first  be  interested  in  the  persons  and  things 
that  it  refers  to.  Thus  American  children  will 
be  eager  to  learn  about  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Oolumbiw,  because  it  con«.'nis  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  live ;  and  they  will  \to  scarcely 
fltttisfied  with  any  amount  of  detail  in  ri'ganl  to 
the  particular  facts  c^onnected  with  that  event. 
Columbus  as  a  great  jiersonage  "will  then  loom  up 
in  their  imagination,  and  their  curiosity  will  Ixi 
exerted  to  know  something  about  him.  ITiis 
will  interest  them  in  Isabella,  the  goinl  queen  of 
Spain ;  and  something  may  be  said  of  her,  and 
of  the  country  to  which  she  belonged.  In  this 
desultory  way,  and  without  any  special  effort 
to  show  the  relations  of  events  as  to  time  or 
eause  and  effect,  the  conceptive  faculty  of  quite 
joung  children  may  be  a^ldressed  in  teacrhing  his- 
tory, and  thus  their  minds  will  be  prejMired  for 
its  regular  study,  by  receiving  those  underlying 
eonceptions  which  are  constantly  needed  to  make 
formal  historical  narratives  int4.»re9ting  or  even 
undcrstoixl.  ''The  fact",  says  Kmerson.  "must 
OOrresjiond  to  something  in  me  to  be  crtnlible  or 
intelli^nble".  It  is  in  reference  to  this  princijjle 
that  Wickersham  remarks.  "It  concerns  us  little 
to  know  the  lineage  of  kings  and  queens,  the 
intrigues  of  courts,  or  the  plans  of  cammigii^ ; 
but  it  would  interest  us  much  to  Ik;  told  h(»w 
people  in  past  times  built  their  houses,  workinl 
their  fields,  t>r  ciiucated  their  children  —  what 
style  of  dress  they  wore,  what  kind  of  food  they 
est,  what  b<K)ks  they  reail."  The  latter  classes 
of  facts  are  not,  however,  more  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  because  they  are  more  nearly 
lelated  to  our  individual  experience.  I  )ifferc»nt 
persons  will  not  be  interested  in  the  same  class 
of  historical  facts.    The  soldier  will  attend  to 


the  military  history  of  a  country ;  the  statesman 
and  politician,  to  the  political;  the  agriculturist, 
to  the  methods  of  husbandry  in  use ;  and  to  a 
numerous  class  of  minds  the  dynastic  history — 
the  *'  lineage  of  kings  and  queens",  will  poi<se» 
supreme  fascination.  All  departments  of  history 
are  useful  in  their  sijecial  applications:  and  arc  of 
interest  to  those  wno  desire  to  know  the  facts 
which  they  severally  comprehend.    In  arranging 
history  for  educational  purposes,  we  must  con- 
sider the  degree  of  develoument  of  the  pupil's 
mind;  and  in  this  resiK^ct  historical  study  may  be 
divided  into  three  stages:  (1)  The  introductorify 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  yoimg  child  has  to  be 
prepared  for  the  study,  as  above  indicated ;  (2) 
The  intermefluite,  at  which  the  formal  study  of 
history  commences,    dealing    principally    with 
facts  and  their  obvious  relations ;  and  (3)  The 
advanced,  in  which  the  higher  forms  of  general- 
ization are  presented,  constituting  what  has  Ix^n 
styled  the  philosophy  of  himtory.     In  the  first 
stage,  what  has  been  called  the  "  fragments  of 
history",  tliat  is,  brief  and  interesting  narratives, 
biographical  sketches,  Arc,  clothed  in  a  simple 
l)icture6r^ue  style,  should  constitute  the  subject 
matter  of  the  instruction.'    This  may  be  pre- 
sented in  a  desultory  manner,  without  any  special 
regard  to  logical  or  chronological  onler,  the  great 
olywt  being  to  interest  the  learner  by  tilling  his 
mind  with  vivid  conceptions  of  certain  events 
and  {lersonages.  Of  course,  this  j)reliminaTy  in- 
struction may  take  a  wide  range,  embracing  the 
most  prtmiineut  persons  and  events  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  thus  constituting  a  valuable 
outline,  on  which  to  base  the  subsequent  study, 
l^ut  this  is  not  so  important  as  that,  in  every 
thing  that  is  taught,  the  young  pupil's  experience 
and  imagination  should  be  addressed  ;  that  is, 
the  facts  presentcnl  to  Ix;  l(?amed  should  be  con- 
crete fat*t8,  not  njere  abstractions.     Epitomes  of 
history  are  valueless  for  this  purpose,  because 
they  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  grcmnd.    As 
has  l>een  well  said  by  a  celebrated  educationist, 
the  use  of  an  epit(mie  is  like  giving  a  child  an 
'*  index  to  leani  by  heart  ". 

Jn  the  second  stage,  while  the  same  principle 
should  l)e  steailily  kept  in  view,  thestucly  should 
lKKX)nie  more*  formal  and  sy8tt>matic.  It  is  here 
that  the  mijst  im])ortant  questions  arise  for  con- 
sideration. The  first  of  these  concerns  the  choice 
Ixitween  a  comjHiudium  of  history  and  a  series 
of  historitad  text-lxK)k8  on  different  nations.  The 
system  of  s|)ecial  national  text-lKX)ks  grew  up 
at  a  time  when,  from  national  i)atriotism,  each 
country  considenxi  its  own  history  as  foremost 
and  hen(!e,all  others  as  of  siH.'on(lary  importance ; 
and  it  has  l)et»n  fosteixMl.  in  the  advance  of 
historic  leaniiiig.  by  a  system  of  abridgments  of 
large  standanl  works,  or  by  school  books  based, 
in  meth(xi  of  treatment,  ujx>n  them.  But  such 
treatment  is  not  adaptinl  to  conditions  for  which 
the  originals  were  not  intended.  P!ach  of  these 
siKxaal  works  presupposes  the  existence  of  all 
the  others,  and  thus  virtually  depends  on  them 
for  its  general  stand-)X)int,  and  for  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  indispensable  to  render  the  nam- 
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tive  intelligible ;  and,  hence,  for  school  purposes, 
the  abridginente  are  of  little  use.  beo&use  this 
general  knowledge  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist. 
Besides  that,  the  large  standaixl  works  are  too 
exclusively  philosophical  in  their  character  and 
arrangement  to  ailmit  of  an  abridgment  for 
school  purposes.  Narrowing  the  field  of  view 
for  the  puri)ose  of  scientific  investigation,  such 
works  naturally  adopt  largely  the  consecutive 
narrative  form  ;  but  consecutive  narrative  is  not 
easential  when  only  general  leading  facts  are  to 
be  presented,  and  narrative  detail  is  unsuitod 
to  the  treatment  required  for  school  instruction. 
There  can  be  no  perspective  in  such  a  mode  of 
treatment.  Leading  facts  rank  side  by  side  with 
subordinate  ones,  and  the  history  assumes  the 
form  of  dry  annals.  Excessive  detail  in  historicid 
text-books  is  always  a  fruitful  source  of  vexation 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  "VMiat  is  needed,  fcr 
this  stage  of  instniction,  is  a  skillful  grouping 
of  facts,  which,  while  it  departs  but  little  irom 
the  chronological  order,  shows  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  events  —  how  one  brought  about  the 
other.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  a«  of  each 
separate  country,  and  of  every  great  event,  as,  for 
example,  the  Reformation,  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  Ke volution  in  Fhigland,  the  American 
Rt^volution.  the  French  Iit»volution,  the  great 
Civil  War  in  the  Tnited  States,  there  Riv  cer- 
tain conspicuous  stand-iK>ints,  or  ciMiters  of  in- 
terest, around  which  other  events  should  be 
groupt^l,  as  deixinclent  U|Km  them.  The  same 
princij)le  is  opj)osed,  in  the  teaching  of  genend 
history,  to  confining  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
exclusively  to  each  naticm  in  succession,  through- 
out it«  entire*  history  (elfnuMjraph ic mt'th(tfl).  It 
is  a  well-<lefine'.l  feature  of  eveiy  historic  move- 
ment that,  in  many  of  its  ei)Ochs,  it  is  carried 
along  by  some  particuhir  nation  as  the  represen- 
tative, for  the  time  being,  of  8ome  controlling  idea 
or  principle,  other  nations  jjlaying  a  subordinate 
part  This  should  be  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  8ubjt»ct  (ifronphKj  virOiod). 
It  is  not  always  jx)ssible.  however,  to  distinguisli 
a  single  nation  as  holiling  such  an  undisputed 
prominence;  but,  where  tliis  question  is  in 
doubt,  there  is  always  a  movement,  more  or  less 
general,  to  which  the  c^ontemiwraneous  nations 
are  subject,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  history 
of  the  separate  nations  should  have  a  distinct  ref- 
erence. In  the  i)eriod  of  the  Reformation,  for 
example,  it  is  di»sirable  to  i)resent  the  nations 
collectively  in  their  relation  to  it,  the  events 
which  concern  their  sepjiratc  existence  being 
kept  in  the  bjickground.  A  system  of  instniction 
which  presents,  in  suca'ssion  and  at  widely  sep- 
arated intervals,  the  sliare  of  each  particular 
nation  in  such  a  great  movement  as  the  IMor- 
mation,  cannot  j)ossibly  im])ress  the  mind  of  the 

Eupil  proi)erly  in  rt»ganl  to  it.  In  the  compi- 
ition  of  a  coniiH.»ndiuin  of  history  suitable  lor 
school  list?,  a  comjiroinise  is  requisite  between  the 
plan  of  teaching  the  history  of  each  nation  by 
itself  [ethtuxjrdphlc  mHhoil)  and  that  of  teaching 
by  periods  or  ejKx^hs.  the  history  of  each  nation 
coming  in  where  it  belongs  in  the  period  {»^fi-^ 


chronisiic method).  The  latter  method,  by  short 
periods,  centuries  for  instance,  is  useless  for  be- 
ginners, as  it  gives  only  a  confused  picture  of 
the  whole.  In  ancient  history,  it  has  but  a 
limited  application  ;  because  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity were  essentially  separate,  coming  on  tho 
stage  at  successive  periods,  and  rarely  blended, 
to  any  extent,  in  any  general  movement.  ITio 
ethnographic  method  is,  therefore,  the  best  for 
this  department  of  history,  but  may  be  departed 
from  in  certain  portions  of  it,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  history  of  the  states  of  (ireece.  For  oe- 
ginners,  the  ethnographic  method  seems  to  l)e 
best,  at  least  until  a  good  general  outline  has 
been  fixed  in  the  mind,  after  which  the  grouping 
method  ought  to  be  steadily  pursued,  but  stiu 
with  a  constant  regard  to  the  mental  advance- 
ment and  maturity  of  the  student.  The  chrono- 
ItHfical  method  must,  however,  leail  in  every 
scheme  of  elementary  historiad  teaching.  ITie 
pupil  must,  al)Ove  all  things,  attend  to  the  onler 
of  time ;  or  his  subsequent  rea<ling  and  study 
will  be  greatly  embaiTassed.  This  method  has 
bet*n  used  in  (ilermany  from  time  immemorial, 
with  modifications  such  as  have  l)een  referred  to, 
for  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  elementary, 
burgher  and  real  schools,  and  gymnasia.  These 
moilifications  consist  chiefly  in  the  relative  i>rom- 
inence  given  to  the  synchronistic  and  ethno- 
graphic principles.  Stiehl's  Ihn'  rater/a ndische 
(leschichtsvHten'^lcht  in  uitaei^ii  Etementdrsdm- 
Im  —  TJie  historf/  of  our  Coinitry  in  the  i^e- 
mentarf/ Schools  {(\)h\ei\zAS42),  and  llaupt'g 
Weltyeschichte  nacli  Pestaiozzi's  Grundsatzen — 
Gefi(i7'((i  Uistori/  on  the  Prinrip/es  of  Pestitlozzi 
(1841),  were  attempts  to  introduce  the  grouping 
method.  Many  of  the  school  text-books  on 
history,  published  in  (ireat  Britain  and  the 
T'nit<3li  States,  are  based  on  the  same  system;  but 
teachers  have  generally  favored  the  ethnographic 
system,  as  less  fragmentary  and  disjointed.  For 
a  field  so  vast  as  that  of  gt»neral  history,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  idea  of  both 
unity  and  sequence  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  pupil's  nnnd.  In  the  chronologic  method, 
the  perspective  view  which  this  unification  of 
the  broader  parts  demands,  is  not  dependent  on 
the  special  notions  of  any  teac^her  or  compiler, 
but  grows  up  in  the  mind  from  the  study  of 
the  facTts  themselves.  In  the  treatment  of  antiq- 
uity, the  history  of  the  eastern  nations  precedes 
that  of  the  (i reeks,  and  the  (5  reeks  the  Komans; 
and  while  teaching  each  in  chronologic  order, 
the  other  contemporaneous  nations  should  bo 
brought  in,  as  episodes,  at  such  periods  and  in 
such  connections,  as  will  best  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  great  nation  which,  for  the  time 
being,  is  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
F^pt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Home 
(republic  and  empire),  may,  in  succession,  be 
made  the  leading  nation:  and  all  the  others  w^ill 
come  in  at  certain  periods.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  treatment  ^ould  be  analogous ;  there  is  at 
every  period,  a  great  tribe  or  nation,  whether  tho 
Franli,  the  Saracens,  the  Normans,  or  the  Ger- 
uians,  the  history  of  whom,  treated  in  its  chiono- 
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logic  order,  will  absorb  the  remainder,  except  what 
may  come  in  episodically.  In  modern  history, 
the  ethnographic  principle  must  at  iirst  have 
prominence,  before  the  pupil  can  study  the  great 
European  movements,  such  as  the  Reformation 
and  wie  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  any  real  sat- 
isfaction or  benefit.  As  Rankc  remarks,  "it 
|s  only  on  the  side  of  the  activity  that  the  events 
can  be  judged."  In  the  early  part  of  the  1 6th 
century,  the  policy  of  Charles  v.,  in  the  latter 
tart,  the  Protestant  development  in  Holland, 
France,  and  England  controls  the  scene.  In  the 
17th,  alternately,  the  advance  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  reign  of  Ix)ui8XIV., 
claim  an  absorbing  attention.  In  the  18th,  the 
England  of  Walpole,  the  Prussia  of  Frederick, 
and  the  French  Ilevolution,  successively  give  the 
ptand-point  for  understanding  European  history. 
Chiefly  as  episodes,  in  mediaeval  and  modern 
Jiistory,  com.^  in  certain  great  topics ;  such  as  the 
Saracenic  civilization,  the  Byzantine  culture,  the 
Turkish  ascendency,  the  maritime  discoveries  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
the  struggle  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  the  rise  of 
Sweden  and  Russia,  etc.  Whatever  method  may 
be  used,  ayiichronisUc  exercises  wiU  be  con- 
stantly requisite  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  events.  ITiese  may  take  the  form 
of  lists  of  sovereigns  grouped  into  centuries  and 
arranged,  side  by  side,  in  jierpendicular  columns ; 
or  leading  events  arranged  in  the  same  way. 
After  the  history  of  any  nation  or  period  has 
been  studied  in  the  chronological  order,  various 
methods  of  arrangement  may  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  review,  vfirying  the  sequence  which 
nas  been  followed  in  the  regular  lessons.  Thus, 
the  pupil  may  be  required  to  state  all  the  events 
connected  with  a  particular  place,  or  a  particular 
individual,  which  he  has  previously  learned  in 
A  strictly  chronologic  order,  or  in  connection 
with  the  national  history.  The  ioplad  methoii 
of  recitation  will  be  found  the  most  effective, 
not  onlv  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  results 
as  far  as  history  itself  is  concerned,  but  for  col- 
lateral culture,  particularly  of  expression.  On 
account  of  the  latter,  accuracy  in  language 
should,  as  nmch  iis  possible  be  insisted  upon; 
and  the  pupils  sliouUl  be  required  to  use  thi"ir 
own  language,  instead  of  memorizing  that  of  the 
text-book.  Rrief  written  sketches  of  events, 
personages.  period>s.  etc.,  will  be  of  great  use  in 
)nakmg  this  collateral  culture  effective,  and  will 
also  afford  much  useful  practice  in  other  re- 
spects.— A  severe  and  sustained  drill  on  a  single 
manual  is  of  great  use  for  the  strong  landmarks 
it  leaves  in  the  pupil's  mind ;  but,  to  be  thor- 
oughly effective  as  an  educational  process,  it 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  reading,  to 
some  extent,  of  auxiliary  books  giving  interesting 
detail  in  regard  to  prominent  points.  Such  a 
system  of  indcjxjndent  ivading  by  the  different 
'members  of  a  class,  proix^rly  utilized,  will  lead 
to  the  acquisition  of  much  interesting  infor- 
mation, each  puiiil  bringing  his  own  contri- 
bution, to  be  offered  in  connection  with  the 
elaas  exercises.     Children,  at  an  early  age,  with 


a  taste  for  reading,  will  devour  solid  books  of 
history,  when  not  under  compulsion  ;  especially 
if  they  have  a  strong  frame-work  fixed  in  their 
minds  for  the  separate  facts  to  attach  themselves 
to;  and  such  reading  will  constitute  a  very  im- 
jwrtant  part  of  mental  culture.  —  Dates  are  to 
some  extent  needed,  but  only  in  connection  with 
the  general  narrative.  To  memorize  the  dates 
of  isolated  events  is  worse  than  useless,  llie 
dates  of  certain  great  events,  marking  epochs, 
should  be  carefully  fixed  in  the  mind.  As  alit:ady 
said,  the  method  pursued  should  be  such  as  to 
keep  the  stream  of  time  constantly  in  view ;  and 
this  will  render  tlie  memorizing  of  many  dates 
imnecessary.  "  Dates  ",  says  the  German  writer 
Abbenrode,  "  are  the  most  simple  monitors  of 
memory,  and  can  never  be  entirely  omitted, 
though  they  ought  to  be  limited  for  children, 
and  sometimes  to  be  made  roimd  numbers,  for 
the  sake  of  memory ;  nay,  a  sensible  arrangement 
of  them  often  aids  the  understanding  of  related 
events  better  than  could  be  done  by  long  ex- 
positions."  Chronological  relations  may  be 
better  taught  by  means  of  liistorical  charts,  rep- 
resenting flie  exact  position  in  time  of  every 
nation  and  event,  just  as  a  map  represents  coun- 
tries, cities,  etc.,  in  sj)ace.  These  should  be  large 
enough  to  show  clearly  to  the  eye  what  is  rep- 
resented ;  and  the  different  nations  should  be 
marked  out  in  strong  colors.  Of  such  charts, 
I^bberton's  and  Halsey's  are  examples.  Pro- 
(p'essire  in<tps,  showing  the  states  and  countries, 
and  their  extent  at  different  jKriods.  are  indis- 
pensable. American  school  manuals,  such  as 
Anderson's  General  HisUfrtf,  Swinton's  Outlines 
of  History,  and  Thalheimer's  manuals  of  ancient 
and  modem  history,  are  copiously  supplied  with 
maps  of  this  kind,  lliose  of  P'reeman's  Old 
Enylish  Iliston/  (London,  18(59)  are  also  good 
examples  of  such  mai)6 ;  as  are  also  those  of 
I  Abberton's  Historical  Atlas  (Phila.,  1 872).  These 
profp'essire  inftps  illustrate  the  relation  of  geog- 
raphy and  history,  and  affoni  an  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  gt^ogniphical  study  is  needed 
in  connection  with  that  of  history.  It  is.  how- 
ever, desirable  that  aU  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  liistory  should  be  at  least  pointed  out  on 
the  maj). 

Good  historical  lectures  are  eminently  benefi- 
cial, in  connection  with  ivgular  losscms,  or  riMn- 
forced  by  suital^le  class  exercises.  The  taking  of 
notes  by  the  pupils  is  of  little  value:  bec-ause  such 
notes  can  concern  only  definite  and  disconnected 
facts  which  should  be  impressed  uj)on  the  mind 
by  the  study  of  a  comjK?ndium  or  by  class  drill ; 
while  the  lecture  is  designed  to  give  broad,  gen- 
eral views  of  events,  in  their  relations,  and  in 
their  bearing  on  some  great  historical  movement. 
The  taking  of  notes  by  young  pupils  must  neces- 
sarily internipt  the  current  of  their  thought,  and 
thus  mar  the  effect  of  the  lecture.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  third  or  advanced  stage  of  historical  study 
that  lectures  have  their  special  place. 

The  class  of  facts — the  kind  of  material — io 
be  selected  for  the  elementary  study  of  history 
m    another    important    consideration  for  the 
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teacher,  as  well  as  for  the  compiler  of  a  school 
compendium.  There  is  a  great  diversity  in  this 
respect.  In  some  text-booKS,  undue  prominence 
is  given  to  the  political  and  militaiy  history, 
every  thing  pertaining  to  social  life  being  left 
out.  'J'his  deprives  the  study  of  much  of  its 
strongest  and  best  interest.  The  condition  and 
progress  of  the  people  in  the  elements  of  civDi- 
zation, — the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  literature, 
education,  soiMal  culture,  manners,  customs,  etc , 
should  be  graphically  sketched,  in  coimection 
with  the  i)oliticjftl  history,  which  must,  of  course, 
constitute  the  frame-work  of  the  whole,  llie 
office  of  histoiy  as  a  school  study,  is  not  only  to 
-give  inforujation  in  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
past,  but  it  is  to  di8cij)line  the  mind  by  cultivat- 
mg  and  improving  ( I )  the  memory,  (2)  the  im- 
agination, (3)  the  judgment.  (4)  the  power  of 
exprL^saion,  and  ("))  the  moral  and  emotional 
nature.  The  pupil,  when  properly  instructai, 
has  his  sympathies  aroused :  he  applauds  the 
noble,  the  patriotic,  and  the  virtuous ;  he  con- 
demns the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  wicked. 
Kvery  lesson  teaches  him  by  example,  for  it  con- 
fronts him  with  either  Imman  virtue  or  human 
wickedness.  The  false  tinsel  of  glory  must  not 
be  j)ormitted  to  conceal  the  selfishness,  cruelty, 
anil  wrong  of  the  ambitious  tyrant  or  conoueror; 
and  the  nobleness  of  the  martyr  will  not  be  de- 
l)ased  l)ecau.se  he  pines  in  a  dungeon  or  dies  on 
the  scaffold.  Treated  in  the  right  spirit,  history 
thus  becomes  a  great  moral  teacher  for  pupils  of 
every  class  and  grade. 

In  the  third  sffif/e,  that  of  sui^erior  instruc- 
tion, history  has  strong  claims  to  attention. 
Whatever  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  to  engage,  he  should  possess  himself  of 
the  key  to  the  records  of  the  past  history  of 
^mankind.  History  may  peculiarly  Ix)  called  a 
^•living  study,"  since  it  draws  its  interest  at  once 
from  the  slow  but  certain  movement  of  human 
forces,  among  which  self-interest,  will,  and  pas- 
sion j)Iay  a  groat  part.  The  field  is  so  vast,  that 
the  untrained  student  will  be  lost  in  the  maze, 
and  will  wander  about  aimless  and  bewildered.  It 
is  the  ort*i(!e  of  education  to  show  that  the  elements 
are  really  simplt;,  and  to  impart  a  system  to  the 
vast  crowd  uf  facts,  by  which  they  n)ay  become 
useful,  by  being  (^o-ordinated.  It  is  here,  then, 
that  history  assumes  wliatever  scientific  phjuse 
it  may  bo  cai)a]>le  of.  What  has  lx»en  called  the 
phihsophif  o/'///xAyn/ Ls,  in  an  especial  manner 
and  degree,  suitable  for  college  study,  as  it 
brings  into  play  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind, 
—  generalization,  reason,  and  judgment.  At  this 
stage,  we  do  not  n?st  satisfied  with  a  simple 
narrative  of  events,  but  we  attempt  to  trace 
them  to  their  real  causes,  and  deduce  from  them 
those  general  laws  on  which  political  and  social 
science  must  be  base<l.  "Tne  true  science  of 
history,"  says  Bossuet,  ''is  to  observe  the  latent 
tendencies  whi(;h  have  prepared  great  changes, 
and  the  imi)ortant  conjnm^tures  which  have 
brought  them  into  fact."  Those  latent  tendencies 
arc  to  be  looked  for  in  the  principles  of  human 
xiature  as  constituting  one  factor ;  while  the  in- 


fluences which  constitute  the  other  factors  are 
neither  obvious,  nor  established  in  the  general 
convictions  of  mankind.  This  gives  rise  to  various 
theories ;  as  the  imitarialiiatic  theorify  which  sup- 
IK>ses  the  (^-ordinate  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
changes  in  history  to  be  the  forces  of  material 
nature,  acting  on  human  character  and  human 
will;  the  spirit ualiHtic  thet/ry  which  attributes  to 
the  soul  of  man  a  certain  freedom  of  purpose 
and  will,  acting  independently  of  its  material  sur- 
roundings ;  and  the  theistiv  theory,  which  attrib- 
utes great  movements  and  changes  in  the  world's 
history  to  the  specual  interposition  of  an  over- 
riding Providence,  a  Divine  will,  and  thus  makes 
"(jod  in  history"  the  6ui)reme  source  of  all  the 
great  events  that  have  marked  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  moral  progress  of  mankind.  These 
theories  may,  however,  be  called  the  metaphysics 
of  history  ;  they  are  not  essential  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  which  constitute  its  philos- 
ophy ;  inasmuch  as  the  generalizations  upon 
wliich  these  laws  are  based,  are  cliiefly  independ- 
ent of  them,  the  course  of  human  events,  like 
the  c^ourse  of  nature,  being  controlled  only  by 
general  laws. 

What  has  already  been  suggested  has  exclu- 
sive reference  to  facts,  or  statements  of  facts, 
ac(!epti»d  as  such ;  but  theri.^  is  another  depart- 
ment of  history  which  concerns  the  sources  of 
history,  their  nature  and  credibility ;  and  this 
hiis  an  indisputable  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
those  who  teach,  and  those  who  study  history  in 
its  advanced  stages.  Two  objects  will  be  sub- 
served by  this :  (1 )  The  mind  wiU  acquire  the 
useful  habit  of  withholding  its  assent  from  all 
statements  that  aie  not  supported  by  suffi- 
cient testimony;  and  (2)  'I'he  judgment  and 
critical  faculty  will  receive  a  practical  culture 
which  must  prove  of  great  service  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  study,  and  in  the  affairs  of  daily 
life.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  historical  criti- 
cism, the  student  is  invariably  to  consider  (1)  the 
writer  or  writers  from  whom  the  narration  pro- 
ceeds, (2)  their  means  of  infoimation,  CX\  their 
character  for  sagacity  and  discernment,  (4)  their 
interests,  aifsuciations,  and  affections.  All  these 
inevitably  color  the  narrative,  and  hence  consti- 
tute an  important  element  to  l)e  consideitHl  in 
the  kind  and  dcgrt^e  of  cnnlibility  to  which  it  is 
entitled. — In  X\w  stniggle. for  sometime  in  prog- 
ress, bi^tween  the  fricn<ls  of  classical  and  of 
scientific  studies,  historj'  as  a  branch  of  educa- 
tion holds  a  strong  and  pi-ominent  position.  While 
it  is  a  n^)nl  of  the  past,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  science 
of  the  future  ;  and  one  oidy  has  to  imagine  the 
condition  of  the  world,  were  all  its  annals 
destroyed,  to  ajipreciate  the  practical  value  of 
this  science.  The  studies  pertaining  to  matter 
and  force  claim  supnnne  consideration  with 
many ;  and  those  pertaining  to  the  mere  linguis- 
tic expression  of  thought,  often  obsolete  and 
valueless,  with  many  others ;  but  history  deals 
with  the  facts  of  human  intelligence  and  will, 
Ulustrates  the  principles  which  control  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind  in  aU  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  hence  aasumes  an  office  and  agency  in. 
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oonnection  with  human  education,  without  which 
it  must  be  measurably  ineffective  and  imper- 
fect.—  See  WicKERSHAM,  Metliods  of  IiistnicUon 
(Phila.,  1865);  Citrrie,  Principles  ami  Practice 
cf  Common-School  Jbkltiattion  (Edinburgh  and 
London);  Von  Kaumer,  Gesc/ncJUe  (ler  Pdda- 
gogik,  trans,  in  Barnard's  Journal  of  Educa- 
Hon,  No.  XX.;  also,  in  the  same,  CkUechism  on 
Me^unls  of  Teaching^  s.  v.  Historifj  by  Abben- 
BODE,  in  which  will  be  found  a  list  of  valuable 
works  for  consultation  on  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing this  subject. 

HIWASSEE  COLLEGE,  in  Monroe  Co., 
Tenn.,  7  miles  from  Sweetwater,  was  founded  in 
1849,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ( 'hurch.  South.  The  name  of  the  post- 
omce  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  institution.  It 
is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  and  has  a  prepara- 
tory and  a  collegiate  de]>artment.  The  libraiy 
contains  about  1.500  volumes.  The  tuition  fee 
for  five  months  is  $12.50  for  primary  studies, 
315  for  intermediate,  and  $12  for  colle<j:iate. 
A  law  department  has  beim  organized,  but  it  has 
made  little  prognas.  In  1875—6,  the  college 
had  5  instructors  and  1  >^^  students.  .Fohn  \l. 
Brunner.  A.  M.,  is  the  president  of  the  iiLStitu- 
tion  (1876). 

HOBABT  COLLEGE,  at  Geneva,  X.  Y., 
was  cliartertMl  in  1825,  growing  out  of  an 
academy  and  divinity  sch(X)l  established  by  Bishop 
Hobart  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  (^hurch,  in 
1821.  Its  entire  endowment  is  something  over 
3300,000,  of  which,  periiaps.  860,000  is  repre- 
sented by  laud  and  buildings,  while  one  consider- 
able portion  is  in  the  shape  of  free  scholarships, 
of  which  there  are  twenty-six,  leaving  less  than 
$21 ,000  of  annual  income  from  endowment  for 
the  supiK)rt  and  maintenance  of  the  college.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  entire  sum  (S4.200)  is 
in  the  shape  of  annuities,  contributed  from  New 
York  City.  The  library  contains  al>out  13,000 
volumes.  There  are  two  courses,  a  classical  of  four 
years,  and  a  scientific  of  two  years.  I'he  tuition 
fee  is  350  a  year.  'I'he  scholarships  are  primarily 
designed  for  students  intended  for  the  ministry. 
Li  1875 — 6.  there  were  7  instructors  and  29 
students.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows : 
the  Kev.  Jasi^er  Adams,  D.  I).,  1826— 28  ;  the 
Rev.  Bichanl  S.  Mason.  I>.  1).,  1830—35;  the 
Eev,  Benj.  Hale,  1).  I).,  1836—57:  the  Bev.  Ab- 
ner  Jac^kson.  D.  1).,  Lli.  I).,  1858 — 68 ;  the  Rev. 
James  Kent  Stone,  I).  D.,  1869—70;  the  Rev. 
James  Rankine,  I).  D.,  1870  —  73;  the  Rev. 
Maunsell  Van  Rensselaer,  I).  !>..  LIj.  I).,  1873 
— 76  :  and  the  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  D. 
D.,  LK  I).,  the  present  incumbent,  appointed  in 
1876.  

HOFWYL,  Schools  of,  a  group  of  educa- 
tional institutions  established  by  Fellenberg, 
which  very  widely  attracted  attention,  an<l  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  for  the  excellence  of 
the  theory  on  wliich  they  were  based,  and  for 
their  practical  success.  Hofwyl,  originally  called 
Wylhof,  was  a  large  estate,  about  six  miles  from 
Bern,  Switzerland,  which  was  purchased  by  Fel- 
lenberg, in  1799,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 


him  to  carry  out  his  peculiar  educational  views. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  ]xx}rer  dasses  by  affording 
them  the  means  of  a  practical  education,  he  was 
also  convinced  that  the  education  received  by 
the  higher  classes  in  the  universities  and  middle 
schools,  very  greatly  needed  refonn.  He  de- 
signed, therefore,  to  establish  "an  institution  for 
both  classes,  in  which  they  sliould  be  so  8e{)arated, 
as  to  prevent  confusion,  and  yet  so  connected, 
that  each  might  observe  the  other,  and  that  oc- 
casion might  be  given  to  establish,  on  a  ( 'hristian 
basis,  the  character  of  each."  Agriculture  he 
believed  best  adapted,  as  an  occupation,  to  de- 
velop the  powers  of  both  mind  and  body  in  their 
proper  hannony.  Hence,  he  conceived  that  an 
agricultural  school  would  form  the  best  basis 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  proposed  plans.  In 
1829,  Hofwyl  was  described  as  a  village  of  about 
300  inhabitants,  comprising  (I)  A  farm,  of  about 
600  acres ;  (2)  WorWiops.  for  the  fabrication 
and  repair  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
of  clothing  for  the  inhabitants:.  (3)  A  litho- 
graphic establishment  in  which  music  and  other 
things  needed  in  the  institution  were  printctl ; 
(4)  A  Literary  Institution  for  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes ;  (5)  A  Practical  Institution 
for  those  who  were  destined  for  trade,  or  whose 
circumstances  did  not  {)enuit  a  more  comjtlete 
education ;  and  (6)  An  Agricultural  Institution 
for  the  education  of  the  laboring  classes.  The 
secluded  situation  of  Hofwyl,  at  a  convenient 
distana^  from  a  large  town,  and  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  Swiss 
scenery,  partiinilarly  conmiendea  it  to  Fellen- 
berg. The  first  of  the  schools  was  commenced 
in  1804;  but.  in  1829,  the  writer  of  a  series  of 
letters,  published  in  the  American  Annals  of 
Eibtcation,  for  1831,  thus  described  the  institu- 
tions of  Hofwyl : 

"On  entering  Hofwyl  from  Bern,   the  traveler 
find:*  liimBclf  in  an  extensive  court  or  play-ground^ 
furnished  with  instrumenla  for  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  a  hillock  of  clean  sand,  in  which  the  younger  boj* 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  digging  caves  and  building 
castles,  surrounded  on  three  sides  bv  the  building  de- 
voted to  the  literary  institutions,  and  sheltered  on  the 
west  by  a  little  wood,  composed  of  a  variety  of  trees, 
which  serve  at  once  as  a  place  for  botanical  observa- 
tions, and  as  a  retreat  during  the  heat  of  summer.    In 
pleasant  weather,  the  lessons  are  not  unfrequently 
given  here,  in  arbors  furnished  with  seats  for  tliis  por- 
pose.   The  principal  building  on  the  east  of  this  court, 
IS  inhabited  by  HO  pupils,  under  the  constant  super- 
intendence  of  Fellenoerg  and  four  of  his  children. 
The  basement  story  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen  and 
store-rooms.    The  first  floor  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions by  halls  which  traverse  the  building  in  its  length 
and  breath.    One  of  these  sections  is  occupied  by  the 
superintendent'*;  another,  by  the  dining  hall  and  nnutic 
room ;  a  third  and  fourth,  by  the  chapel  and  three 
large  and  lofty  rooms  for  study.    The  second  floor  i* 
devoted  to  the  class  rooms,  the  library,  and  the  col- 
lection  of  casts.    The  third  and  attic  stories  contain 
the  dormitories  of  the  ]Mipils.  and  chambers  for  the 
superintendents.     The  size,  airiness,  and  neatness  of 
every  part  of  the  building  are  verv  striking ;  and  a 
well-arranged  system  of  stoves  on  the  Russian  plan, 
maintains  a  mild  and  uniform  temperature  during  th» 
winter,  whicli  is  not  to  be  found  in  climates  far  leaa 
severe,  where  the  methods  of  employing  fuel  are  lew 
perfect.    In  this  institution,  Fellenberg  proposes  to 
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give  a  complete  education  preparatory  to  profemional 
Htadies.  Between  20  and  30  instruclora  are  employed 
in  this  cstabliHliment,  most  of  whom  reside  in  anoUier 
building,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  pupiln,  ex- 
cept during  the  hours  uf  imttruction.  Two  small  build- 
ings, which  Hhelter  the  coiurt  on  the  north  and  south, 
contain  a  large  warm  bath  for  winter,  the  store-room 
for  Uie  gardening  tools  of  the  pupils,  a  cabinet-maker's 
shop,  in  which  those  who  have  the  disposition  are 
taught  this  art,  the  book-bindery  of  the  institution, 
and  several  rooms  which  are  devoted  to  exercises  in 
instrumental  music,  fencing,  and  dancing,  which  would 
interfere  with  the  tranquillity  necessary  in  the  prin- 
cipal building.  Bevonu  the  Literary  Institution  is  a 
second  court,  furnished,  like  the  first,  with  frames  and 
poles  for  gymnastic  exercises.  On  the  cast  side  of 
this  court,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  first  court,  are 
garden  spots,  assigned  to  the  pupils  as  a  means  of 
amusement  and  exercise ;  and,  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  a  circular  cold  bath  of  hewn  stone, 
90  feet  in  diameter,  and  10  feet  deep,  in  which  they 
are  taught  to  swim,  with  a  neat  bathing-house  in  the 
(jothic  style.  On  the  west  side  of  the  conrt  is  the 
chateau,  or  family  mansiuu,  in  which  Mrs.  Fellenberg 
resides  with  hor  younger  children.  It  also  contains 
the  bureau,  or  counting-house,  of  the  establishment*, 
in  which  strangers  are  received,  and  the  business  of 
.the  institution  transacted,  by  a  person  devoted  to  this  • 
object.  It  likewise  serves  as  a  depot  for  the  little 
articles  which  the  pupils  have  occasion  to  purchase. 
In  the  garden  of  the  chateau,  is  the  school  for  peas- 
ant girls,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mrs.  Fel- 
lenberg, and  one  of  her  daughters.  In  the  rear  of  the 
•diajUuiu,  ure  two  buildings  occupied  by  20  or  30  pupils 
.of  the  Practical  Institution.  These  are  lodged  and  fed 
in  a  more  simple  manner  than  the  pupils  in  tlie  liter- 
ary In<4titution,  and  are  ]M>rmittod  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  lessons,  and  to  partake  of  the  labors  of  the  farm, 
or  the  couuting-liouse,  according  to  their  necessities 
and  destination. — In  the  rear  of  these  buildings,  is  a 
second  cold  bath  of  hewn  stone,  only  2  feet  in  depth, 
designed  for  the  use  ol  the  younger  pupils.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  a  building  1.50  feet  long,  the  lower  part  of 
which  forms  a  large  sheltered  arena  for  riding  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  in  unpleasant  weather.  The  upper 
stories  are  occupied  by  the  class  rooms  and  dormi- 
tories of  the  Agricultural  Institution,  in  which  children 
of  the  laboring  classes  are  taught  the  practical  part 
■of  agriculture,  and  receive  three  or  four  hours  of  in- 
H^uction  daily  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 

other  useful  branches An  interesting  branch  of  the 

Institution  of  Hofwyl  is  the  colony  of  Meykirk,  at  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  it  consists  of  H  or  10 
poor  boys  who  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher'on  a  spot  of  uncultivated  ground,  from  which 
they  were  expected  to  obtaui  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. It  is  designed  as  an  experiment  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  providing  for  the  support  and  education 
of  friendless  children,  without  any  further  expense 
than  that  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate.  Several 
hours  are  devoted  daily  to  intellectual  and  religions 
instruction,  and  thus  the  children  advance  in  cultiva- 
tion and  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  hardihood  and  in- 
dustry.'* 

It  was  a  ruling  principle  with  Fellenberg,  in 
the  management  of  Hofwyl,  that  ''gradual  i>rog- 
rc88  is  the  only  sure  progress."  And  he  care- 
fully avoided  bringing  together  a  large  number 
of  children  of  various  characters,  to  be  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  disci] )line  entirely  new  to  them. 
He  commenced  with  introducing  two  or  tliree 
boys  into  his  own  family ;  and  afterwards  he 
would  receive  only  a  few  pupils  at  once  into  his 
school,  so  that  they  might  fall  insensibly  into  the 
prevailing  habits  and  discipline.  Wehrli,  who 
distinguished  himself  so  highly  as  an  assistant 
of  Fellenberg,  was  thus  taken  into  his  family ; 
and  the  active  benevolent  spirit  was  so  rapidly 


and  strongly  developed  in  him,  that,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  requested  to  be  placed  with 
three  pupils,  gathered  from  the  highways  and 
hedges,  in  the  farm-house  of  the  establishment. 
J  lere  Wehrli  partook  of  their  straw  beds  and 
vegetable  diet,  became  their  fellow  laborer  and 
companion,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Agricultural  Institu- 
tion, in  1808.  ITie  Normal  School,  or  Seminaiy 
for  Teachers,  was  an  important  addition  to  the 
institution.  Tlie  first  year,  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  teaching  was  given  to  42 
teachers  from  the  ( 'anton  of  fiem.  Subsequently 
a  number  of  young  Russians,  of  the  highest 
class,  were  sent  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  be 
instructed ;  but  the  Russian  government  after- 
wanls  withdrew  its  patronage,  being  jealous  of 
the  liberalizing  influence  of  Hofwyl.  Other 
European  states  entertained  the  same  feeling. 
Many  English  and  Swiss  pupils  were  instnictwl 
in  this  school.  In  1 823,  a  building  was  erected 
in  the  ganlen  of  the  mansion,  to  accommodate 
a  st^hooi  for  poor  girls. 

All  the  schools  at  Hofwyl  were  conducted  on 
the  soundest  and  most  ai)pn)ved  jirinciples  of 
e^lucation,  and  with  a  devotion,  on  the  part  of 
the  instructors,  that  could  not  but  be  followed 
by  Hueci^ss.  In  1  Hi  3,  a  commission,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  M.  Ringger,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished iMitriots  of  Switzerland,  was  apiH)inte<l 
to  examine  the  Agricultural  School.  The  report 
of  this  commission  (published  at  Paris,  iKlo)  is 
a  most  interesting  document.  Six  days  were 
si)ent  in  the  examination,  which  embniced  aU 
the  details  of  the  labors,  studies,  and  religious 
exercast^s  of  the  pupils,  their  food,  dress,  and  ac- 
conmiodations.  The  approval  of  the  conmiission 
was  full  and  emplwitic.  Of  the  noble  AVehrli 
the  re|)ort  expressed  great  admiration  :  "From 
the  dawn  of  day,"  it  remarked,  "he  seems  to  have 
no  thought  nor  time  except  for  his  pupils. 
When  he  came  among  thom,  amidst  their  labors 
or  amusements,  he  apjwared  rather  like  an  elder 
brother  than  an  instructor."  The  school  at  that 
time  comprised  23  boy«,  from  the  lowest  and 
often  the  most  vicious  families — some  of  them 
abandoned  children — and,  literally,  taken  from 
the  highways  and  hedges ;  and  yet  they  lived, 
under  a  mild  system  of  government,  in  perfect 
peace  and  hanuony.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
sound  principles,  wise  admmistration,  and  de- 
voted labors  of  Fellenberg  and  his  co-laborers, 
in  this  most  interesting  institution.  It  still  re- 
mains under  the  control  of  the  descendants  of 
Fellenberg,  and  was  advertised  by  them  to  be 
re-opened,  after  thorough  renovation  and  repairs, 
on  Sept.  23.,  187G,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  A.  Fr.  Andresen.  the  succesBor  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward MUUer.  For  a  full  accoimt  of  Felleubei^'s 
sj'stem,  see  American  Annals  (f  Eiincniion^ 
vol.  I.,  passim.     (See  also  Fki.lexbero.) 

HOLmtOOK,  Josiah,  distinguished  for  his 
labors  in  behalf  of  science  teaching  in  conmion 
schools  and  the  diffusion  of  usefm  knowled^ 
among  all  classes,  was  bom  in  Derby,  Ct,  in 
1788,  and  died  near  Lynchbuig,  Ya.,  in  1851. 
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It  was  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, that,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Silli- 
man,  he  imbibed  that  fondness  for  natural 
science,  particularly  chemistry  and  geology, 
which  gave  tlirection  to  his  future  life,  tor 
some  time  after  graduating,  in  1810,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  agriculture,  managing  his  father's 
farm  at  Derby.  There  he  took  part  in  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  school,  in  which 
he  delivered  lectures  on  liis  favorite  sciences.  In 
182G,  he  published  his  plan  for  an  Association 
q/"  Adults  for  Motmtl  Iffj<fnfclion,  and  organized 
the  MiUhnri/  Ltfcenm,  as  a  branch  of  the  pro- 
jected American  Lifceum,  which  he  designed  to 
consist  of  affiliated  Ivceums,  or  associations  for 
mutual  improvemont,  in  every  state  of  the 
Union.  Thus  the  town  lyceums  were,  by  dele- 
gates, to  constitute  a  county  board  of  education, 
the  county  boards,  in  a  similar  manner,  a  state 
board ;  and  the  state  boards  were  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a  grand  national  convention,  the  object 
being  to  promote  general  education  and  the 
spreail  of  intelligence^  among  all  classes.  Hun- 
(ueds  of  these  lyceums  wert^  established  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States,  through  the  in- 
defatigable labors  of  Mr.  1  lolbrook.  who  gave  his 
whole  time  to  the  deliver}'  of  scientific  lectures, 
the  distribution  of  circulars  and  tracts,  and  the 
personal  visitation  of  schools.  In  182;"),  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  cheap  and  simple 
school  apparatus  for  illustrating  geology,  natural 
philosophy,  and  geometry ;  which,  in  1829,  in 
connection  with  Timothy  Oaxton,  of  Boston,  ho 
greatly  extended,  into  what  was  afterwards 
Known  as  the  Holhrook  School  Apparatus.  In 
18 12,  he  undertook  the  organization  of  a  system 
of  school  exchanges,  the  object  of  which  was  an 
interchange,  among  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  foreign  countries,  of  speci- 
mens of  pupils*  work ;  such  as,  maps,  draw- 
ings, geometrical  solids,  collections  of  minerals, 
etc.  In  this  way,  he  conceived,  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  pupils  would  be  stimulated  ;  and, 
besides,  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  each  other's  labor,  their  standard  of 
excellence  would  be  elevated,  and  their  desire 
for  improvement  increased.  This  scheme  met 
with  considerable  favor  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  for  a  time  was  successfully  carried  on.  'Hie 
American  Lifcenm  also,  for  a  while,  gi-eatly  flour- 
ished. lnlH28,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston  to  promote  its  objects,  at  which  Daniel 
Webster  pivsided,  and  (»eorge  B.  Kmerson  acted 
as  sticrctary  ;  and  resolutions  were  jwlopted  com- 
mending tlu-  Lifcenni  to  {)ublic  favor  and  8Uf>- 
port.  At  other  meetings,  Kdward  Kverett  tix>k 
part  in  the  proceedings ;  and  subst?quently.  out 
of  this  movement,  in  favor  of  ]K)i)ular  education, 
grew  the  Bos/on  Si()ci*'tiffor  the.  Diffusion  of  Cse- 
ful  Knowletlffo,  followed  sr)on  after  by  the  Boston 
Lyceum  ;  and,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  same 
awakening,  the  Am(*ricau  Institute  of  Instr no- 
tion was  established  in  18.30  ;  and  the  next  year, 
the  Floruia  Education  Societj/  was  organized  at 
Tallahassee.     ITie  American  Lyceum  held  ita 


first  national  convention.  May  4.,  1831,  in  New 
York,  and  adopted  a  constitution.  There  were 
present  delegates  from  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
S'ew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Yale  College,  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  other  places;  and 
Stephen  Van  I^nsselaer  was  elected  its  first 
president.  A  general  meeting  was  held  each 
succeeding  year  till  1839,  when  a  special  conven- 
tion, held  in  Philadelphia  November  22.,  termi- 
nated the  public  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum. — 
Mr.  llolbrook  continued  in  his  favorite  enter- 
prises of  philanthrojiy  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Virginia,  near  Lynchburg,  he 
went  out  for  geological  exploration,  and  was  not 
again  seen  until  his  body  was  found  at  the  foot 
of  a  cliff,  from  which  it  was  sup])osed  he  had 
fallen.  Few  lives  have  been  so  earnest,  unselfish, 
and  philanthropic  ;  and  to  very  few  has  it  been 
given  to  be  the  means  of  stimulating  the  intellect- 
ual activity  of  so  many  thousands.  —  See 
Barnard's  Jounud  of  EducatioTiy  vok.  viii.,  and 
XIV.;  and  American  Educators^  vol.  u. ;  Amer^ 
ican  Annals  of  Education;  Bourne,  History  (f 
die  Public  School  Society  (N.  Y.,  1870). 

HOLIDAY.     See  School  Festivals. 

HOLLAND.     See  Netherlands. 

HOLT  ANGELS'  COLLEGE,  at  Yaife> 
couver,  W'ashington  Ter.,  under  Boman  Cath- 
olic control,  was  founded  in  18fi().  It  is  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees  and  voluntaiy  contri- 
butions. In  1876,  it  had  70  pupils.  Its  presidents 
have  been  as  follows :  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Brouillet, 
18G0— 62;  the  Rev.  P.  Means,  1862— 72  ;  the 
Rev.  P.  Ilylebos,  1872—3 ;  and  the  Rev.  Louis 
G.  Schram,  the  present  incumbent,  appointed 
in  1873. 

HOLT  CBOSS,  College  of  the,  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  was    founded    in    1843  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Boston,  and  was  given  by  him 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.   In  1 86.5, 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  with  ]K)wer  and  authority  "  to  cimfer  such 
degrees  as  are  conferred  by  any  (X)llege  in  this 
commonwealth,  except  medical  degrees."    llie 
object  of  the  institution  is  to  prejMire  youth  for 
a  profession (d  or  for  a  coinmerciid  course  of  life. 
The  course  of  studies  embraces,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, a  period  of  stnen  years,  of  which  tliree  are 
given  to  the  prejwratoiy  and  junior  classes,  and 
the  reniaiiidcr  to  the  senior.    The  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aris  must  undergo  an 
examination  in  rational  and  natnml  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  chemistry,  and  must  Xn."  well  ac- 
quainte<l   with   l^tin,  (Jieek,  find  mathematics. 
'Ilie  charge  for  board  and  tuition  is  ;?2.">0  ptT  an- 
niun,  iK'sides  some  extras.     In  1874 — ">,  there 
were  12  instructors  and  177  students.   'Hie  num- 
ber of  dcgrei»s  confi'mxl  at  the  commencremeiit 
in  1875  was  l.'J.   The  library  contains  11, 000 vol- 
umes.   'ITie  Rev.  Joseph  H.  O'Hagan,  S.  J.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

HOME  EDUCATION  is  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  home  circle,  or  family,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
school.     Up  to  a  certain  age,  and  within  a  cer- 
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tain  sphere,  home  education,  or  its  eqoiyalent, 
18  not  only  indispensable  but  inevitable.  The 
parents  are  the  first  teachers,  especially  the 
mother;  and  the  educative  influences  of  the 
nursery  not  only  precede  in  time,  but  exceed  in 
power,  those  of  the  school.  Here  the  foundation 
IS  laid  on  which  the  school-teacher  must  sub- 
sequently build;  and,  comparatively  roeaking, 
more  is  accomplished  in  the  period  of  earliest 
childhood,  both  in  storing  the  mind  and  in 
forming  the  disposition  and  character,  than  dur- 
ing any  equal  number  of  subsequent  years.  "  A 
child  gains  more  ideas,"  says  Lord  Brougham, 
"  in  the  first  four  years  of  his  life  than  ever 
afterward."  Early  home  education  consists  pe- 
culiarly in  what  has  been  called  unco7iscious 
tuitiofij  by  meaus  of  which  the  plastic  nature  of 
the  young  child  is  insensibly  moulded  by  the 
agencies  which  environ  it.  llie  mother  chiefly 
controls  these  agencies,  which  may  be  enumei^ 
ated  as  follows :  (1)  The  affectionate  tenderness 
which  she  displays,  in  ministering  to  the  wants 
and  gratifying  the  desires  of  the  child,  and  in 
sympathizing  with  and  alleviating  its  distresses ; 
(*2)  Her  behavior,  as  being  delicate  and  refined, 
or  coarse  and  rude, — showing  self-restraint  and 
dignity,  or  manifesting  impulsiveness  and  pas- 
sion ;  (3)  The  tones  of  her  voice — sweet  and 
tender,  or  harsh  and  dissonant,  firm  and  decisive, 
br  weak  and  yielding;  (4)  The  expression  of 
her  face,  implying  similar  traits ;  (5)  The  force 
of  her  will,  under  the  intelligent  ^dance  of 
educational  principles  and  the  restraints  of  con- 
fldenoe.  Such  arc  the  elements  of  a  mother  s 
educative  power, — a  power  the  exercise  of  which 
rorults  in  forming  in  the  child  traits  of  character 
that  no  succeeding  agency  of  circumstance,  edu- 
cation, or  self-disciphne  can  entirely  efface.  It 
wiU  be  seen,  from  this  enumeration,  that  the 
mother's  influence  is  rather  moral  than  intellec- 
tual ;  indeed,  the  special  period  of  its  exercise 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  formal  cultiva- 
tion of  the  knowing  faculties.  The  child,  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  needs 
liUle  direction  in  this  respect.  Natural  curios- 
ity and  innate  activity  constantly  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  those  ideas 
which  are  to  constitute,  in  succeeding  years,  the 
materials  of  thought.  It  is  just  as  absurd  to 
subject  a  very  young  child  to  formal  instruction 
as  it  would  be  to  attempt  the  development  of  its 
physical  powers  by  gymnastic  exercises.  Watch- 
fulness is,  however,  constantly  required  to  check 
the  formation  of  bad  habits,  which  have  just  as 
strong  a  tendency  to  spring  up  in  the  young 
mind  as  rank  weeds  in  a  virgin  soil.  (See 
Habit.)  The  period  of  exclusive  home  educa- 
tion here  referred  to  being  so  decisive  of  the 
future  character  of  the  child,  and  the  mother 
being  the  first  and  most  effective  of  all  educa- 
tors, it  will  be  apparent  that  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  should 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  every  female  sc^minary  or  college.  Particu- 
larly should  the  future  mother  be  taught  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  the  influence,  in  all  its 


phases,  which  she  is  to  exert ;  as  well  aa  to  un- 
derstand, how  to  render  it  eSectaal  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  future  welfare  of  her  child.  The 
fauier,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  but  in  a 
similar  manner,  is  a  powerful  educator  within 
the  circle  of  home.  Both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, but  especially  by  the  latter,  he  makes 
life-long  impressions.  In  vain  are  precepts, 
however,  if  they  are  not  fully  supported  by  ex- 
ample. What  a  terrible  inmctment  is  brought 
by  Quintilian  aeiinst  the  home  education  ofhis 
time  in  the  f^owins  suggestive  statement: 
"  Would  that  we  ourselves  did  not  corrupt  the 
morals  of  our  children!  We  are  delighted  if 
the^  utter  any  thing  immodest.  Expressions 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  even  from  the 
effeminate  youths  of  Alexandria,  we  hear  from 
them  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss.  Nor  is  this  won- 
derful ;  we  have  taught  them ;  they  have  heard 
such  language  from  ourselves.  They  see  our 
mistresses,  our  male  objects  of  affection ;  every 
dining-room  rings  with  impure  .soncs;  things 
shameful  to  be  told  are  objects  of  sight.  From 
such  practices  springs  habit,  and  afterwards  nat- 
ure. The  unfortunate  children  learn  these  vices 
before  thev  know  that  they  are  vices ;  andhence, 
rendered  luxurious  and  effeminate,  they  do  not 
imbibe  immorality  from  the  schools,  but  carry  it 
themselves  into  the  schools."  While  contemplat: 
ing  so  shocking  a  picture  as  this,  not  of  home 
education  but  of  home  corruption,  no  one  can 
wonder  at  the  degree  of  degeneracy  which  the 
political  and  social  system  of  the  Romans  finally 
reached.  While,  in  the  grade  of  society  to  which 
the  above  quotation  refers,  no  child,  in  the  state 
of  society  of  our  times,  could  be  subjected  to 
such  contaminating  influences;  yet,  even  at 
present,  the  impressions,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  received  by  children  in  very  many  of 
the  home  circles  of  what  are  considered  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  society,  are  rather  debasing  than 
elevating.  The  complaint  is  often  made  by 
teachers  that  the  children  placed  under  their 
care  are  so  depraved  by  baa  home  training,  or 
in  consequence  of  absolute  neglect,  that  uieir 
efforts  to  discipline  and  instruct  these  pupils  are 
almost  useless.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  school  education  can,  in  most  cases,  only  sup- 
plement that  of  home;  and  because  the  influ- 
ences that  center  in  the  latter  are  always  more 
potent  than  those  wielded  by  the  former,  chiefly 
because  school  education  is  primarily  intellectual; 
whereas  that  of  home  is  primarily  moral.  At 
any  rate,  such  is  the  fact  generally. 

After  the  period  of  formal  instruction  has  ar- 
rived, the  question  arises  in  the  minds  of  many 
parents,  whether  it  is  better  to  detain  the  child 
at  home  to  be  instructed  by  private  tutors  or  to 
submit  it  to  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the 
school.  This  question  has  been  much  discussed 
by  educators.  Quintilian,  in  regard  to  this 
point,  said,  in  favor  of  school  education,  that  "it 
nad  the  sanction  of  those  by  whom  the  polity  of 
the  most  eminent  states  was  settled,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  most  illustrious  authors.''  The  fol- 
lowing aiguments  are  generally  adduced  to  prove 
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that  the  education  acquired  in  school  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  that  is  possible  by  private  tutors 
at  home :  (1)  The  intellectual  training  is  more 
effective ;  since  the  boy  or  girl  coming  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  the  same  age  is  stimulated 
to  greater  exertions  than  would  be  possible  in 
any  system  of  home  instructicm.    As  (juintilian 
■ays.  "At  home,  the  boy  can  leani  only  what  is 
taught  himself:  at  school,  he  will  also  leam  what 
is  taught  to  others.    He  will  hear  many  things 
approved  ;  many  others,  wirected.   The  reproof 
of  a  fellow  pupiPs  idleness  will  be  a  good  lesson 
to  him;  as  will,  likewise,  the  praise  of  his  neigh- 
bor's industry.     He  ^-ili  think  it  disgraceful  to 
yield  to  his  equals  in  age,  and  great  honor  to  ex- 
cel his  seniors.     All  these  matters  arouse  the 
powers  of  the  mind;  and  if  ambition  lie  an  evil, 
It  is  often  the  parent  of  virtue."     The  child 
educated  at  home  can  never  realize  the  full  ex- 
tent of  hia  own  jwwers,  having  no  standard  by 
which  to  measure  them.     Hence,  he  is  satisfied 
with  meager  results,  at  the  same  time  tliat  he  is 
likely  to  be  filled  with  self-conceit.    It  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  disputed  that  the  school,  as  a  mimic 
world,  presents  a  variety  of  incentives  which  a 
home  education  could  never  afford  ;  and  that  it 
is  favorable  to  rapid  mental  growth.     But  it  is 
its  influence  on  the  moral  nature  that  has  been 
chiefly  called  in  qiiestion.     Home  has  been  de- 
picted as  the  al)ode  of  purity  and  innocence, — 
of  kindness,  gentleness,  and  affection, — of  court- 
esy and  refinement, — of  morality  and  religious 
influence ;  and  such  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  often  is.    From  such  an  atmosphere,  the 
home-bred  child  is  at  once  introduced  into  a  new, 
and  to  him  utterly  unknown,  world.     Instead  of 
sympathy,  he  finds,  among  his  school-mates,  in- 
difference ;  instead  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  a 
thoughtless  disregard  of  all  weakness,  either  of 
mind  or  body,  except,  indeed,  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule.     He  finds  that,  if  he  is  not  mindful  of 
Mmself ,  and  sufficiently  self-assertive,  he  will  be 
"borne  down  in  the  mass,     lliero  is  an  antag- 
onism— an  aggressiveness  in  those  aroimd  him 
that  begets  caution  and  resistance ;  there  is  a 
sense  oi  danger  that  cultivates  courage,  and  a 
matter-of-fact  spirit  that  crushes  out  egotism 
and  sensitiveness.    Thus  the  boy,  in  the  little 
world  of  the  school,  is  prepared  for  the  greater 
school  beyond.     Probably,  no  l)etter  illustration 
of  this  fact  is  afforded  anywhere  than  in  the 
great  Public  Schools  of  England.     Eton  has  been 
especially  noted  for  the  rough  di.scipline  to  which 
its  pupils  subject  each  other ;  and  yet  we  find 
the  following  cogent  testimony  as  to  the  favor- 
able effects  of  that  system  upon  the  boys'  char- 
acters, from  an  entirely  reliable  source:  '*  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Eton  system  is  to  make  a  boy  generous  and  finn- 
minded,  to  exen-ise  his  common  sense  early,  to 
make  him  habitually  feel  a  moral  responsibility, 
to  act   not  under  the  impulse  of  fear,  but  of 
generous  shame  and  generous  emulation,  to  be 
willing  and  detennined  to  keep  trust  because  he 
is  trusted: — in  a  word,  to  make  him  a  manly  boy 
and  a  gentleman."      {Public  School  Education, 


by  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  London,  1860.)  It  has 
been  well  said  in  regard  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  school, ''  School  indeed  brings  the  Knowl- 
edge of  evil,  but  the  innocence  of  childhood  is 
but  the  innocence  of  ignorance ;  by  home  edu- 
cation it  cannot  be  much  prolonged,  and  when 
knowledge  comes  at  last,  it  finds  less  force  of 
character  and  less  strength  of  principle  to  coun- 
te»ract  its  jwison."  Better,  therefore,  it  would  ajn 
pear,  is  it  to  unite  the  education  of  a  good  school 
with  that  of  a  properly  ordered  family,  in  which 
combination  the  evils  of  school  life  will  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  stronger  and  purer  influences  of 
home.  Not  home  or  school,  but  home  and 
school,  constitutes  the  proper  agency  for  the 
education  of  children,  whether  boys  or  ^rls.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  stmie,  however,  that  admitting 
the  advantages,  in  general,  of  a  school  education, 
that  of  home  generates  certain  ptHniliar  traits 
and  excellencies  of  character  which  are  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  society.  ITiis  is  the  argument 
of  Isaac  Taylor,  in  Hojue  Education y  who  says. 
"  the  school-bred  man  is  of  one  sort — the  home- 
bred man  is  of  another ;  and  the  community  has 
need  of  both ;  nor,  as  I  think,  could  any  meas- 
ures be  nmch  more  to  be  deprecated,  nor  any 
tyranny  of  fashion  more  to  be  resisted,  than 
such  as  should  render  a  public  education,  from 
first  to  last,  compulsory  and  universal.'' 

HOME  LESSONS,  or  Home  Studies.  The 
question  whether  home  lessons,  or  home  studies, 
snould  be  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction  in 
schools  of  different  grades,  and  if  so.  to  what 
extent  they  should  be  permitted,  and  in  what 
manner  *  they  sliould  be  pursued    and   super- 
vised by  the  teacher,  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
jwrtance,  which  is  still  extensively  discussed  by 
writers    on    education.      The    need   of    home 
lessons   for    puj)il8   of    secondary    and    higher 
schools  has   never  been  disputetl.      In   regard 
to  the  schools  of  a  lower  gnwle,  mjuiy  physicians 
liave  stn>ngly  objet^ted   to  any  kind  of  home 
lessons,  as  long  as  the  chilthvn  are  required  to 
spend  from  4  to  5   hours  a  day  in  tne  school 
room.      Their  arguments  aix;,  however,  chiefly 
direct^Hl  against  the  length  of  the  school  sessions. 
From  an  e<lucational  jxunt  of  view,  it  has  justly 
lx?en  urged  by  recent  writers,  tliat  the  regulation 
of    this    matter    must    chiefly  dei)end  on  the 
(juestion,  for  what  purpose  should  home  lessons 
l)e  given.  On  this  point,  educators,  at  the  present 
time,  are  mut;h  more  nearly  agree<l  tlian  formerly. 
No  writer  of  note  wiU,  nowadays,  maintain  that 
home  lessons  should  be  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
preventing  idleness  —  of  keeping  the  children 
Inisy,  or  as  a  punishment  for  delinquencies ;  but 
it  is  agree<l  that  all  home  studies  should  aim  at 
training  the  ]nipils  to  self-exertion,  at  giving 
them  the  ability  to  depend  upon  their  owii  efforts 
as  students,  and  by  degrees,  to  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  a  teacher,     if  this  principle  is  accepted, 
several  corollaries  are  self-evident.  Home  lessons 
should  not  begin  at  too  early  an  age.     Young 
children  need  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  to  a 
much  greater  extent  tluin  those  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  and  are  much  less  fittied  to  spend 
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their  time  profitably  without  direct  guidance. 
Moreover,  while  the  school  sesBions  for  younc 
children  are  as  long  as  for  older  ones,  the  medic^ 
warning  not  to  overwork  the  brain,  applies  with 
much  greater  force  to  the  home  lessons  of  the 
former  than  to  those  of  the  latter.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  that  all  the  children  fully  un- 
derstand the  work  which  they  are  required  to 
perfonn  at  home,  and  that  they  are  compe- 
tent to  do  it.  No  child  of  good  standinc:  in  the 
class  should  feel  it  necessary  to  apply  to  his  par- 
rents  or  adult  friends  for  help.  It  is  especially 
this  point  that  is  so  apt  to  be  disregarded  by 
teachers.  Parents  liave  a  right  to  object  to  any 
home  lesson  or  exercise  which  requires,  in  the 
case  of  diligent  pupils,  any  help  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  teacher.  All  exercises  of  this  kind 
prove  a  tonnent,  and  are  absolutely  injurious. 
"The  school",  says  Diesterweg,  **must  teach 
the  method  of  home  studies.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  home  lesson  be  appropriate  in  itself ; 
the  pupil  must  be  enabled  to  prepare  it  in 
a  proptT  manner.  How  often  poor  children  tor- 
ment themselves  where  this  is  not  taught !  The 
teacher  should  show  them  how  to  memorize, 
how  to  prepare  or  review  a  lesson,  how  to  write 
a  comixjsition,  by  previously  memorizing,  pre- 
paring, reviewing  etc.,  with  them  at  school.  Inus 
the  teacher  becomes  the  pupil's  friend,  and  this 
is  more  than  to  be  his  master."  Moreover,  when 
pupils  are  required  to  write  exercises  at  home, 
the  teacher  should  faithfully  correct  them.  The 
failure  to  do  this  fosters  habits  of  carelessness. 
Many  teachers  greatly  err  in  this  regard, 
burdening  children  with  the  task  of  writing 
IMiges  of  exercises,  and  correcting  but  few,  or 
none,  of  them.  Certainly,  no  teacher  who  is 
guilty  of  so  serious  a  mistake,  can  be  regartled 
as  understanding  the  work  either  of  instruction 
or  of  discii>line.  Home  lessons  are,  in  general, 
more  frec^uent  in  European  than  in  American 
schools.  The  opinion  is  entertained  by  many 
European  writers,  est>ecially  German  (as  Ilol- 
fus  and  I^fister,  Bealenct/clop&fie,  vol.  i.,  art. 
Aufgfibe),  that  home  lessons  are  entirely  un- 
known in  American  schools.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  correct ;  but  the  views  streimously  advocated 
by  the  best  American  educators,  that  home  les- 
sons should  not  begin  early,  and  that  they  should 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  childrens' 
time  out  of  school  are  fully  concurreil  jn  by  the 
iK^t  educational  writers  of  Germany.  "Linder 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher",  says  Diesterweg, 
*•  the  attentive  pupil  will  be  able  to  learn  at 
school,  in  one  tenth  of  the  time,  what  he  is 
sometimes  requiral  to  learn,  when  distracted 
and  futiguerl,  at  home.  Thousands  of  pupils  and 
iwirents  l>et;ome  disgusted  with  the  scnool.  on 
account  of  the  annoyance  which  they  receive  from 
the  home  lessons  heedlessly  assigned  by  the 
teachers ;  home  lessons  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
stricted to  the  smallest  possible  amount ;  and  the 
teacher,  before  assigning  such  a  lesson,  should 
ponder  well  the  question  whether  just  this  les- 
son cannot  be  disixmsed  with,  or  oe  made  un- 
necessary."     Dittes    (Schide  der    Pddagogik) 
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is  of  opinion  that  the  beet  arrangement  for  a 
common  school  is  to  confine  all  the  learning  of 
lessons  to  the  school  room,  and  to  set  apart 
special  hours  for  study,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  teacher.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
extreme  view;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
depth  of  the  conviction  that  home  lessons,  as 
usually  assigned,  do  not  promote  the  real  prog- 
ress of  the  pupiL  "The  effect  of  poorly  learning 
a  lesson",  says  I).  P.  Page  [Theory  arid  Practice 
cf  Teaching^ ''  is  most  ruinous  to  the  mind  of  a 
child.  He,  oy  the  habit  of  miasing,  comes  to 
think  it  a  small  thing  to  fail  at  recitation.  He 
loses  his  self-respect.  He  loses  all  reciard  for  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar.  Besides,  uie  attempt 
to  acquire  an  unreasonable  lesson,  induces  a 
superficial  habit  of  studv,  —  a  skimming  over 
the  surface  of  things.  The  motto  of  the  wise 
teacher  should  be,  not  hoxo  rmtcJi,  but  haw  well 
He  should  always  ask,  is  it  possible  that  the 
child  can  master  this  lesson,  and  probable  that 
he  win." 

HOPE*  See  Incentives,  Prizes,  and  Re- 
wards. 

HOPE  COLLEGE,  at  Holland,  Mich.,  was 
established  in  18.51,  by  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  as  the  Holland  Academy.  It  was 
organized  as  a  collc^  in  1863,  and  incorporated 
in  1866.  Its  especial  design  was  to  furnish  a 
suitably  educated  ministry.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  about  360,000.  The  library  contains 
about  1,200  volumes.  Three  departments  have 
been  organized:  (1)  preparatory,  (2)  academic 
or  collegiate,  and  (3)  theological.  In  1874 — 5. 
there  were  9  instructors  and  111  students.  Rev. 
Philip  Phelps,  Jr.,  has  been  the  president  since 
the  or^nization  of  the  college. 

HOPETN'S,  Mark,  a  noted  American 
scholar  and  teacher,  bom  in  Stockbridfle,  Mass.. 
Feb.  4.,  1802.  After  graduating  at  Williams 
College,  and  serving  as  tutor  in  that  institution 
for  two  years,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  New  York;  but,  in  1830,  returned 
to  Williams  College  to  fill  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  and  metoric,  and,  in 
1836,  succeeded  Dr.  Grimn  as  president  of  the 
College,  in  which  position  he  remained  until 
1872,  when  he  resigned  to  resume  the  duties  of 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  He 
nas  publislied  a  number  of  works,  all  of  which 
evince  high  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  as 
well  as  literary  ability.  Among  them,  that  which 
illustrates  best  his  peculiany  lucid  mode  of 
teaching  difficult  subjects  \a  An  OtuUine  Study 
of  Man  (New  York,  1873),  which  is  a  model  of 
the  developing  method  as  applied  to  intellectual 
science,  as  well  as  of  blackboard  illustration. 

HOBN-BOOK,  a  book  consisting  of  a  single 
page,  formerly  used  to  teach  children  the  alpha- 
bet and  other  simple  rudiments.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  page  of  the  primer,  pasted  on  a  thin 
board,  which  terminatea  in  a  handle,  and  having, 
fastened  over  the  printed  matter,  a  thin  plate  of 
transi>arent  horn,  to  protect  it  from  being  soiled 
or  torn  by  the  young  learner.  Usually  there  was 
a  hole  in  the  handle  for  a  string,  by  which  the 
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sppazatna  "was  filung  to  the  scholar's  girdle. 
Henoe»  in  a  View  <f  the  Beau  Motide  (1731),  we 
find  a  lady  described  as  '^dressed  like  a  child,  in 
a  bodice  coat  and  leading-string,  with  a  horn- 
book tied  to  her  side".  Sometimes,  instead  of 
being  mounted  on  a  board,  the  printed  page  was 
iMtfted  on  the  back  of  the  horn  only.  Ine  horn- 
book  was  in  use  in  England  from  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  it  was  also  used  in  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  until  about  the  same  time.  The 
oldest  specimens  contain  the  alphabet,  in  small 
letters  and  capitals  —  in  black-letter  or  in 
Roman  —  commencing  with  a  cross,  which 
serves  to  designate  the  i&st  row.  This  is  followed 
by  the  yowels,  and  their  simplest  combination 
with  the  consonants,  the  Lords'  Prayer,  and  the 
Roman  numerals.  (See  Christ  Cross  Row).  Be- 
fore the  horn-book  was  invented,  it  is  thought, 
A  cast-leaden  plate  was  used  in  England,  having 
on  its  face  the  alphabet  in  rais^  letters;  as 
ancient  carved  stones  have  been  discovered 
which  appear  to  have  served  as  moulds  for  cast- 
ing such  plates.  There  are  many  allusions  in 
E^lish  literature  to  this  little  implement  of 
elementary  education.  Shenstoue  in  his  quaint 
poem,  the  Schoolmistress  (1741),  thus  refers  to  it: 

"EftsoonB  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair  ; 
Their  books,  of  stature  small,  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  trom  finger  wet  the  letters  fair." 

Cowper,  in  Tirociniumy  or  a  Review  ofSchoolSy 
(1784),  thus  describes  it : 

Neatly  secured  troxa  being  soiled  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn. 


Abook  I  to  please  us  at  a  tender  age, 

'  "       a  single  page] 
Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deigned  to  teach, 


'Tis  called  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deigned  to  \ 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons— when  they  preach." 

Locke,  in  Thoughts  on  Education,  mentions  the 
horu-book  and  primer  as  the  ^'ordinary  road"  to 
learning  to  read  in  his  time.     (See  Primer.) 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE.  See  Reform 
Sciiooi^. 

HOWABD  COLLEGE,  at  Marion,  Ala., 
was  foimded  by  the  Missionary  Baptists,  in 
1843.  It  has  a  library  of  about  2000  volumes, 
geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets,  and  chem- 
ical, mathematical,  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
The  cost  of  tuition,  board,  etc.  m  the  coUt^  de- 
partment is  922G  per  annum.  Theological  stu- 
dents receive  tuition  free.  ITie  course  of  study 
is  divided  into  the  following  distinct  schools : 
{\\  School  of  Latin;  (2)  School  of  Greek; 
(3)  School  of  modem  languages ;  (4)  School  of 
English :  (5)  School  of  moral  science  and  theol- 
ogy ;  (6)  School  of  mathematics ;  (7)  School  of 
chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy;  (8)  School 
of  natural  philosophy  and  applieamathematics ; 
(9)  School  of  civu  engineering ;  (10)  Business 
school.  ITiere  is,  also,  a  preparatory  department. 
The  degrees  conferred  are  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  and 
C.  E.,  each  of  which  requires  proficiency  in  sev- 
eral schools.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  5  instruc- 
tors and  102  students.  The  presidents  have  been  as 
foUoNVs:S.S.Sherman,LL.l).,H.VV.Talbird.l).l>., 
.r.  L.  M.  Curiy,  LL.  D.,  S.  U.  Freeman,  D.  D.,  and 
J.T.Murfee,LL.D.,the  present  incumbent  (187G). 


HOWABD  UUlVEHSTOYy  At  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was  chartered  by  Congress  in  1867, 
and  named  after  Gen.  O.  0.  Howud,  one  of  its 
founders.  It  occupies  a  commanding  and 
beautiful  site  at  the  head  of  Seventh  street,  north 
of  and  just  beyond  the  city  limits,  and  has  several 
fine  buildinps.  lliough  the  institution  was  es- 
pecially designed  for  colored  youth,  every  depart- 
ment is  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
sex ;  and  both  white  and  colored  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  found  among  its  instructors  and  stu- 
dents. The  university  is  supported  by  contri- 
butions and  tuition  rees.  It  has  hbraries  con- 
taining over  8,000  voliunes,  a  mineral  cabinet, 
and  a  museum.  The  departments  of  instruction  in 
connection  with  it  are  as  follows:  (IJ  Academical 
branchy  consisting  of  (1)  Kormal  department, 
with  a  model  school ;  (2)  Preparatoiy  depart- 
ment; (3)  College  departeaent.  (II)  Pr^essUmal 
branch,  (1)  Medical  department;  (2)  Law  de- 
partment ;  (3)  Theological  department.  The 
normal  department  was,  at  first,  supported  by 
what  was  known  as  the  Miner  Fund.  The  medical 
students  have  the  advantage  of  the  Freedmen's 
General  Hospital  and  Asylum,  situated  within 
the  grounds  of  the  institution.  The  theoloc:icaI 
department  is  open  to  students  of  every  Chris- 
tian denomination.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the 
law  department  is  $50  a  year  (or  $40,  when  paid 
in  advance) ;  in  the  medical  and  theological  de- 
partments, it  is  free ;  in  the  other  departments, 
^12  per  year.  The  number  of  instructors  and 
students,  in  1875 — 6,  was  as  follows  : 
Departments.  Instructors.  Students. 
Normal            \  34 

Model  school   (                   ^q                     141 
Preparatory     (  39 

CoUcgo            )  S3 

Medical                                  8  21 

I^w                                        2  13 

Theological 3 25 

Total  2H  30U 

Gen.  Howard  was  president  of  the  Universitv 
till  1873,  when  he  was  succeded  by  John  M, 
Lang8ton,LL.  1).,  as  vice-president.  In  1875,  the 
Kev.  Edward  1^.  Smith  was  chosen  president ; 
and  continued  in  office  till  his  death,  m  1876. 

HOWE,  Samuel  Gridley,  a  distingui^icd 
American  educator  and  philanthropist,  partic- 
ularly noted  fur  his  zeal  and  success  as  a  teacher 
of  the  blind  and  the  imbecile,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  in  1801,  and  died  in  that  city,  in  1876. 
After  graduating  at  Brown  University,  in  1821, 
he  studied  medicine  for  a  time ;  but,  becoming 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  Greek  patriots,  he 
entered  the  revolutionary  army,  in  which  he 
served  as  surgeon  till  1 827.  About  this  time, 
Dr.  John  I).  Fisher,  who  while  pursuing  his 
medical  studios  in  Paris,  liad  become  acquainted 
with  the  abbe  Haiiy's  institution  for  the  blind, 
proix)sed  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institu- 
tion in  Boston.  Dr.  Howe,  who  had  returned  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
contributions  for  the  cause  of  the  struggling 
(ireeks.  was  invited  to  take  chai^  of  the  pro- 
posed institution;  and  having  accepted,  he  imme- 
diately embarked  for  Europe  to  visit  the  asylums 
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for  the  blind  in  England,  France,  and  Gennanj. 
On  his  return,  the  institution  was  organized, 
under  the  nanie  of  the  Perkins  Intitution  for 
the  Blind,  with  Dr.  Howe  at  its  head  (18:^2). 
Here  the  education  of  I^ura  Bridgman  (q.  v.), 
a  blind  deaf-mute,  under  his  personal  instruc- 
tion, attracted  general  attention,  and  placed  f  )r. 
Howe  in  the  front  rank  of  teachers ;  since  only 
the  most'  ardent  zeal,  and  the  most  consummate 
skill,  tact,  and  ])atieiice  could  liave  accomplislied 
so  difficult  a  ta.sk.  He  was  also  luuch  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  imbecile  ;  and  the  ex- 

IHjrimental  school  for  their  training,  which  he 
lelped  to  found,  resulted,  in  18;") I,  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minde<l 
Youth,  in  South  Boston.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  Render  for  the  Blind  (1839)  and  a  Ilistor- 
iail  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revolution  (1828). 

HXJABTE,  Juan,  a  Spanish  physician  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  inXavarre,  about  1  oH,'),  and 
dietl  about  1600.  lie  gave  great  attention  to 
psychology,  and  particularly  to  the  external 
physiological  indications  of  character ;  and  at- 
tempted to  sliow  the  practical  value  of  his  system 
in  education  and  otherwise,  in  his  great  work 
Erdmen  de  Ingen inn  prim  SciencUts  (Test  of 
Minds  for  the  learn  intj  of  the  i^:if*nf'es) ,  published 
about  1 580,  in  which  he  gave  directions  for  dis- 
covering the  special  talents  of  individuals  for 
the  ac(j[uisition  of  jijirticular  sciences.  HTiis  book 
became  very  famous,  and  was  translated  into 
various  languages.  The  English  versicm  was  en- 
titled the  Trial  of  Wita.  It  taught  that  every 
person  is  endowed  with  a  talent  for  some  s[)ecialty, 
which  8houl<l  be  discovered  and  cultivatetl;  since 
whatever  attention  he  might  give  to  other  pur- 
suits, he  could  never  rise  al)Ove  mediocrity  in 
them.  As  a  means  of  ascertaining  this  sjXK'ial 
gift,  he  laid  great  stress  upcm  an  examination 
of  the  form  of  the  head,  thus,  to  some  extent 
anticij)ating  the  doctrine  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim. — See  Tickxok,  Uist//?y  (fSjxmi^h  Liter- 
ature. 

HUET,  Pierre  Daniel,  a  noted  French 
scholar,  bom  at  Caen,  Feb.  8.,  10,30,  died  at 
Paris,  Jan.  20.,  1721.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Des- 
cartes and  l^Kthart,  accompanying  the  latter  to 
Sweden,  in  l(>r)2.  He  also  visited  Holland,  but 
retume<l  to  ( W-n  and  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  study.  He  became  Doctor  of  Iaws,  in  1G70, 
and  so<m  after,  was  sununone<l  to  l\iris,  where 
he  wjw  api^ointed  sub-pretvptor,  under  Bossuet, 
of  the  Dauphin.  He  directetl,  for  his  royal  pupil, 
the  prcj)aration  of  the  Delphin  edition  of  the 
classics.  In  IGH."),  he  wjus  made  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  but  was  tniusfcrred  to  the  sec  of  Avran- 
ches.  in  101)2,  which  wjsition  he  resigned  in 
1099,  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  complete 
works  were  i)u})lished  in  1850,  in  6  vols. 

HUMANITIES  (Ut.  huitutniora  or  Uter(B 
human  lor  fa),  those  branches  of  education  or 
study,  which  are  included  in  what  is  called  po- 
lite or  elegant  learning,  as  languages,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  philology,  and  poetry,  with  all  that  per- 
tains to  what  is  calltNl  polite  literature,  includ- 
ing the  ancient  classics,    llie  name  implies  tliat 


the  study  of  these  branches,  in  opposition  to  the 
physical  sciences,  which  espedaUy  develop  tho 
mtellectual  faculties,  has  a  tendency  to  humanize 
man,  —  to  cultivate  particularly  those  faculties 
wliich  distinguish  him  as  man,  in  all  his  rela- 
tions, social  and  moral ;  that  is,  which  make  him 
a  truly  cultured  man.  In  the  older  systems  of 
education,  the  humanities  took  tlie  lead ;  in  the 
new,  they  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
suiHjrseded  by  studies  deemed  more  praciicaU 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  The  contest 
between  the  humanities  and  the  so-called  prac- 
tical studies,  as  branches  of  higher  education,  is 
still  rife.  I'he  humanities  are,  at  present,  more 
conmionly  dc^signated  belles-lettres  (q.  v.). 

HTTMBOIiDT,  Karl  Wilhelm  von,  a  di»- 
tinguishe<l  (lenuan  statesman,  philologist,  and, 
educator,  brother  of  the  great  scientist,  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  was  bom  June  22.,  1767,  died 
April  8.,  lbH5.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  and  Gottingen,  and 
after  holding  Feveral  })ositions  in  the  I'russian 
diplomatic  and  state  service,  was  appointed,  in 
January,  1809,  chief  of  tlie  educational  depart- 
ment in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  April,  1810.  This 
short  period  was  fruitful  of  reforms  in  the  edu- 
cational affairs  of  I'mssia ;  but  it  was  especially 
in  the  fields  of  high(>r  education  that  Humboldt's 
influence  was  felt.  He  prei^ared  the  way  for,  and 
thus  became  tho  real  founder  of,  the  University 
of  I^tHu,  and  also  laid  the  foundation  of  tho 
future  greatness  of  the  IVussian  gymnasia.  His 
n^forms  in  the  study  of  languages,  in  the  schools 
of  I'nissia,  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence.  His 
own  linguistic  works  were  of  great  importance, 
esfiecially  that  upon  A7/ri,  the  language  of  an- 
cient Javanese  literature  ( Uehtrr  die  Jiatcisprache 
auf  df:r  Insel  Jura,  3  vols.,  18.'{0 — 40),  still  re- 
crarded  as  a  chussic  on  the  philosophy  of  language, 
rhe  introducticm,  which  treats  of  the  differences 
of  languages  and  their  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race,  appeared  in  a 
separate  volume  ( f  Wy(?r  die  Versvhiedenheit  des 
mrnschlicht'n  SfrrachhaueSy  etc.).  —  See  Stein- 
TiiAL,  Die SpracJiwissenschaft  M  .  TonllumhMt's 
(1848);  IbrrM,  Wiffielm  von  Humboldt  (1850). 

HUMBOLDT  COLLEGE,  at  Humboldt, 
Iowa,  was  founded  in  1809,  by  the  Kev.  Stephen 
H,  Taft,  but  wjw  not  oiwned  until  1872.  It  is 
non-aectarian,  and  is  suj)[K)rted  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Tuiticm  is  fri'c  to  students  to 
the  number  of  100.  The  college  building  is  a 
beautiful  marble  tn^litice,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
over  ^40,000.  ITie  library  contains  1,300 
volumes.  It  includes  an  English,  a  preparatory,, 
and  a  collegiate  course.  In  1874^ — 5,  there  were 
4  instructors,  and  97  students,  of  both  sexes. 
Rev.  Stephen  II.  Taft  has  been  the  president 
since  the  commencement  of  the  institution. 

HUNGARY^  one  of  tho  principal  divisions 
of  the  Austro-Hxmgarian  Monarchy,  is  com|X)sed 
of  Hungary  proper,  the  former  kingdom  of 
('roatia,  wliich,  besides  sending  delegates  to  the 
Hungarian  diet,  has  a  provincial  diet  of  its  own, 
and  the  free  city  of  Flume.    Its  entire  area  is 
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125,045  sq.  m.,  and  its  population,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  18()9,  was  15,509,455, 
was  estimated,  in  1875,  at  15,993,196.  The 
population  of  llungary  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  different  races,  no -single  race  naying  an  ab- 
solute majority.  These  races  differ  not  only  in 
language,  but  also  in  dress  and  customs.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  Austrian  statisticians,  the 
races  are  divided  nearly  as  follows:  Germans, 
1,780,000,  fonning  11.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
population ;  Slaves,  4,746,000,  or  30.6  per  cent ; 
(nearly  16  per  cent  being  Servians  or  Croats, 
and  12  per  cent  Slovacks);  Italians  and  Rouma- 
nians 2,673,000,  or  17.6  percent;  Jews,  553,700, 
or  3.5  per  cent;  Magyars,  5,553,700,  or  35.7 
percent;  and  various  other  tribes  amounting 
to  about  199,000,  or  1.2  per  cent  of  the  tot^ 
population.  The  Magyars,  though  constituting 
considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  population, 
are  the  ruling  race,  and  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  intix>duce  the  study  of  their  language 
into  all  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  former 
kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  in  which  94 
per  cent  of  the  i)eople  belong  to  the  Slavic  race, 
preserves  a  certain  degree  of  administrative 
independence ;  and  the  Croatian  language  is 
used  in  all  the  public  schools.  In  1869,  the 
different  religious  denominations  were  repre- 
sented as  follows :  Roman  Catholics,  7,600,000 ; 
United  Greeks,  1,600,000 ;  United  Armenians, 
5,200 ;  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Ckjufession, 
1,114,000;  and  of  the  Helvetian  Confession, 
2,031,000;  Oriental  Greeks,  2,590,000;  Grego- 
rian Armenians,  650;  Unitarians,  55,000 ;  other 
Christian  denominations,  2,600  ;  Jews,  553,700  ; 
other  non-Christians,  and  (leraons  of  no  relig- 
ion, 220.  The  ruling  race  of  the  country, 
the  Magyars,  were  a  Mongolian  tribe,  that  took 
possession  of  Ilunjmry  in  894.  C-hristianity  was 
mtroduced  under  Duke  (ieysa  (972 — 98),  whose 
son  Stephen  was  crowned  king  by  the  Pope.  In 
1526,  a  part  of  the  country  was  conquere<l  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  remainder  was  annexed  to  A  ustria, 
with  which  country  it  lias  been  connected  ever 
since.  In  1849,  it  was  deprived  of  its  ancient 
constitution,  and  converted  into  a  crown  land 
or  province  of  the  Austrian  empire;  but,  in 
1867,  its  constitutional  independence  was  re- 
stored ;  and,  since  that  time,  it  has  formed  one 
of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian Monarcliy.  In  consequence  of  the  numer- 
ous civil  wai-s,  the  opi)re8sion  by  foreign  barba- 
rians, and  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  rival 
races  and  ri'ligions,  the  progress  of  eilucatiou  in 
Hungary  has  lieen  slow.  The  numerous  (Jerman 
settlements  of  the  Pith  and  1 3th  centuries,  even 
in  the  dar!:.^t  hours,  never  faile<l  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  their  children;  and  when 
tlie  majority  of  these  settlements,  in  the  16th 
century,  joined  the  Augsburg  confession,  their 
schools  were  benefited  by  tlieir  closer  lionnection 
with  the  states  of  ( jermany.  It  was  thus  that 
the  Ooustjult  gynina.sium  was  founded  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  tlie  1 6th  century,  tliat  gnuliially 
the  city  sc^hools  in  various  i)laees  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  gymnasia,  and  that  scarcely  a  com- 


munity of  the  Augsbuig  confeesion  was  without 
a  common  school.    The  same  was  also  true  of 
most   of    the    communities  of    the    Reformed 
Church.    The  elementary  education  of  the  Cath- 
olics in  the  German  settlements,  was  not  so  well 
cared  for ;  but  numerous  gymnasia  were  founded 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Hungarian  countries,  which 
grew  quite  rapidly.  Very  little  was  done  for  the 
cause  of  education  by  the  government,  until 
Maria    llieresa    appointed    a    commission   on 
schools  and  studies,  m  1774.  The  whole  country 
was  divided  into  nine  districts,    llie  provincial 
director,  who  presided  over  a  district,  had  chai^ 
of  all  the  sc)iools,  with  the  exception  of  the 
national  university,  the  gymnasium  of  Buda, 
and  the  episcopal  lyceuins.    In  1778,  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Catholic  common  schools  met  in 
Buda,  and  consulted  on  a  plan,  called  the  pro- 
jectum  BudensCt  to  organize  these  schools.    In 
accordance  with  this  plan,  a  normal  school  was 
immediately  established  in  every  district,  and 
common  schools  were  to  be  erected  as  soon  as 
possible  in  every  parish.    In  the  'village  schools, 
instruction  was  to  be  confined  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  with  German,  if  desired ; 
while,  in  the  city  schools,  a  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man was  considered  necessary  for  all  the  scholars. 
The  schools  of  non-Catholics  were  to  be  grad- 
ually incorporated  with  the  sretem.     In  1780, 
the  empress  gave  to  the  schools  the  property  of 
the    Jesuits,  amounting    to  about    10,000,000 
florins  ;  but,  owing  to  the  jKiculiar  circumstances 
which  existed  under  Josei»h  II.,  this  large  sum 
did  not  immediately  pro<luce  the  expected  result. 
Joseph  II.  attempted  a  number  of  radical  reforms; 
but  most  of  them  had  to  be  abandontsl,  even 
before  his  death.    A  commission,  however,  ap- 
pointed by  the  BHcJisUig,  drafted  a  new  law. 
which  was  adopted  in  1806.     According  to  this 
law,  every  Catholic  community  was  to  have  a 
natiomil  school,  with  one  or  two  teachers ;  while 
73  cities  were  to  have  upiKjr  schools,  with  three 
or  four  teachers.     The  ten  normal  8ch(X)ls  were 
to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  schools  for  teachers. 
The  60  gymnasia   were    diWded    into   54  full 
gymn&iiia,  with  six  classes,  and  6  of  four  classes 
each.   After  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  the  Protest- 
ants refused    iuost   determinedly  to   introduce 
this  new  law  into  their  schools,  and  Cathohc 
children  were  pi"uhibited  from  attending  Protest- 
ant 8ch(jol8  without  the   consent  of  the  priest. 
A  new  era  l)egaii  wlien,  in  1850,  the  Hungarian 
lands  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy.    Attention  was,  at  first,  given  to  the 
elementary  schools.     New  schools  were  erected, 
the  condition    of   the    teachers  was  improved, 
and  existmg  schools  were  enlargtKi.     Teachers 
weiv  procured  at  great  exj)ense  from  other  coun- 
tries,     lender    the    newly    apjiointed    district 
otticers,  the  st»hfx)l  attendance  increased  rapidly. 
The  long  interruption  of  school  sessions,  generally 
from  Mai-ch  till  Novemlwr,  was  abolished ;  and 
IHjnmanship.  drawing,  and  music  were  introduced, 
for  the  first  tiiiK',  into  Hungarian  schools.    An 
entirely  new  idea  were  the  Puszta  or  Fanya 
schools,  which  were  designed  to  furnish  instnio- 
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tion  to  the  numerous  children  living  on  the 
great  plains  in  houses  far  apart  from  e^^h  other, 
and  wnose  parents  wero  chiefly  engaged  in  herd- 
ing horses  for  the  nobility.  After  the  re-estab- 
li£mcnt  of  the  Hungarian  independence,  a  new 
school  law  was  promulgated,  in  18()8,  which  has 
greatly  promot^l  the  advance  of  education. — 

Primary  InslrucUon, — Education,  accordinjv 
to  the  new  law  of  18()8,  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  year.  The 
primary  schools  are  divided  into  elementary  and 
higher  people  s  schools,  burgher  schools,  and  pre- 
paratory schools  for  teachers.  The  different  relig- 
ious denominations  may  establish  public  schools 
of  their  own,  if  they  comply  with  tne  general  re- 
quirement of  the  school  laws.  Private  persons 
or  associations  may  also  establish  elementary  and 
normal  schools,  if  the  teachers  hold  proper  cer- 
tificates. These  schools  may  become  public 
schools  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
school  laws.  Every  private  school,  however, 
must  conform  to  the  course  of  instruction  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  schools  of  the  same  grade. 
Every  community  in  which  denominational 
schools  exist,  and  in  which  there  are  as  many  as 
HO  children  of  other  denominations,  must  pro- 
vide an  elementary  sirhool.  The  elementary 
sohool  is  composed  of  two  courses, —  a  common 
school  course,  of  six  years,  and  a  review  course, 
of  three  years.  The  school  year  must  comprise, 
ill  the  country,  at  least  eight  months,  and  in  the 
cities,  nine  months.     The  course  of  8tu<ly  coiii- 

Erisis  religion,  reading,  and  writing,  arithmetic, 
mguages,  getjgraphy,  and  history,  natural  phi- 
losophy, natural  history,  music,  gj'mnastics,  and 
practical  instruction  in  gardening  and  farming. 
Every  cliild  must  be  instruqted  in  his  mother- 
tongue.  Wherever  there  is  a  largo  numl)er  of 
people  speaking  different  languages,  teachers  of 
those  languages  must  be  einploye<l.  All  cities 
of  more  tbm  r>,()00  inhabitants  must  establish 
at  least  a  higher  people's  school ;  and,  if  their 
means  suffice,  a  burgher  school.  In  these  schools, 
boys  anci  girls  must  be  instructed  8ei)arately,  and 
in  their  own  language.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  religion,  penmanship,  and  drawing,  the 
mother-tongue,  the  Hungarian  language,  where 
it  is  not  the  medium  of  instruction,  mathematics, 
natural  history  and  natural  philosophy,  geog- 
raphy and  history,  the  elements  of  agriculture, 
constitutional  history,  book-keeping,  gymnastics, 
and  singing.  In  the  schools  for  gir&,  agriculture, 
constitutional  history,  and  gymnastics  are  omit- 
ted, needle-work  beeing  taught  instead  of  them. 
In  the  burgher  scluwls,  the  boys'  course  com- 
prises six  years ;  and  the  girls'  course,  four  years, 
in  adilition  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the  higher 
people's  schools,  chemistry,  statistics,  and  the 
elements  of  law  are  taught  in  the  burgher 
schools.  In  some  of  the  larger  schools,  Ijitin, 
French,  music  and  other  branches  are  taught  as 
optional  studies.  '^Fhe  course  in  the  normal 
schools  comprises  three  years.  A  model  training 
school  is  connected  with  every  normal  school. 
The  schools  are  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  communities,  each  one  of  which  elects  a 


committee  of,  at  least,  nine  members.  The 
whole  country  is  divided  into  school  districts, 
for  each  one  of  which  the  ministry  appoints  an 
inspector,  who  must  superintend  all  the  schools 
in  nis  district,  and  visit  them,  at  least,  once  a 
year.  He  sees  that  the  laws  are  properly  en- 
forced, and  makes  an  annual  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  his  charge.  8ul)ordinate 
to  the  inspector  is  a  school  councilor.  Teachers 
are  appointed,  either  upon  graduating  from  a 
normal  school,  or  upon  passing  a  pro|>er  exam- 
ination. A  school  law  for  C^^roatia  was  passed 
by  the  Croatian  diet,  in  1874,  of  which  the 
principal  provisions  are  as  follows :  llie  state 
has  the  control  of  the  entire  school  system. 
School  attendance  is  compulsory  and  free.  In- 
struction is  imparted  in  the  Croatian  language ; 
but  other  languages  may  bo  used  as  the  medium 
of  instruction,  where  they  are  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants,  if  the  community  supports  its  own 
school,  and  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant  of  the 
Croatian  language.  In  all  such  schools,  the  study 
of  the  Croatian  language  is  obligatory.  The 
school  age  extends  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
year  inclusive.  Female  teachers  may  be  ap- 
pointtnl  in  lower  classes  of  the  conmion  school 
m  case  of  need.  Buigher  t^chools  for  both  sexes 
arc  sulistituted  in  place  of  the  real  schools  which 
fonnerly  existed  m  connection  with  the  head 
B<rhools.  Pupils  may  enter  the  teachers'  st^minary 
upon  completing  their  fifteenth  year.  1  he  course 
of  instruction  comprises  threi*  years. 

In  1873,  there  were,  in  all  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  cro\^Ti,  15,44;") schools, of  which  l.n42 
were  communal  schools,  and  13,903,  denom- 
inational schools.  In  the  same  year,  there  were 
HUl  communities  without  any  school  at  all,  and 
the  children  of  which  could  not  even  attend 
neighltoriug  schools,  on  account  of  distance.  The 
day  schools  were  attended  by  1,174,427  children 
(()37a93  boys  and  537,234  girls),  the  review 
schools  by  231,530  (123,512  boys  and  108,018 
girls),  the  higher  peoples  schools  by  10,104 
(6,243  boys  and  3,861  girls),  and  the  private 
schools  by  23,534  (10,905  bo^-s  and  12.029  girls), 
and  the  intermediate  schools  b^  13,671  boys, 
making  a  total  of  1,443.266  children  receiving 
instruction.  On  the  other  hand.  678,154  (318.420 
boys  and  359,734  girls),  or  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  school  age,  received  no  instruc- 
tion. The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  same 
year  was  19,598,  of  whom  15,149  were  licensed. 
The  number  of  normal  schools  was  57  ;  of  which 
15  were  state  and  32  denominational  schools  for 
male  teachers,  and  4  state  and  6  denominational 
schools  for  female  teachers.  These  schools  were 
attended  by  2.371  students  (1,877  males  and  494 
females.  The  numl)er  of  teachers  was  510.  and 
the  total  number  of  classes  154.  In  1875,  there 
were  6  higher  people's  schools  for  boys,  with  agri- 
cultural courses :  1  with  a  course  of  gardenmg 
and  i^pe  culture,  1  with  a  carving  school,  and 
1  with  a  trades'  school;  9  for  both  sexes,  29 
buigher  schools  for  bo^,  and  8  for  girls.  A 
higher  female '  school  m  Buda-Pesth,  and  two 
state  seminaries  for  female  teachers,  in  Buda- 
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Pesth  and  in  Raab,  were  established  in  1875. 
Buda-Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  had,  in 
1873,  51  communal,  2  government,  IH  denomi- 
national, and  49  private  schools,  'ilie  school 
population  was  51 ,532.  The  day  schools  were 
attended  by  27,864,  and  the  review  schools  by 
4,720  pupils,  making  in  all  about  79  per  cent  of 
the  school  i)opulation.  The  courses  for  adults 
were  attemled  by  1,922  pupils,  and  the  trade 
school,  by  1,510  pupils. 

Secondari^  Instruction. —  Secondary  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  gymnasia  and  real  schools, 
which  correspond  to  the  institutions  of  the  same 
name  in  Germany.  In  1872,  there  were  147 
symnasia,  with  1,842  teachera  and  27,360  stu- 
dents. Of  these,  20,775  were  Magyars,  2,418 
Germans,  2,195  lioumanians,  and  1,863  Slaves. 
The  number  of  real  schools,  in  the  same  year,  was 
31,  with  315  instructors  and  5,803  students,  of 
whom  3,815  were  Magyars,  1,530  Germans,  326 
Slaves,  and  115  Roumanians.  The  Hungarian 
language  is  taught  in  all  these  schools.  In  Hun- 
gary jM-oiwr,  it  is  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  all  secondary  schools;  though  in  some,  one  or 
more  other'  languages  are  alSo  used  for  some 
branches  of  instruction.  In  IVansylvania,  the 
medium  of  instruction  is  German  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  gymnasia  of  Hermannstadt  and  ( 'ron- 
stadt,  and  in  all  schools  belonging  to  the  P>an- 
gelical  ( /hurch ;  lioumanian,  in  the  gymnasia  of 
the  Greek  (/hurch;  and  the  Hungarian  language, 
in  all  other  schools. 

Superior  InatrucUon. — ITiere  are  three  uni- 
Teraities  in  Hungary:  in  Ruda-Pesth,  in  Klau- 
senburg  (founded  in  1872),  and  in  Agram 
(founded  in  1874).  The  imiversity  of  ifuda- 
Festh  had,  in  the  winter  term  of  1875 — 6, 150 
professors  and  2,630  students.  Klausenburghad, 
m  the  same  year,  ()1  professors  and  41 7  students. 
In  the  University  of  Agram,  270  students  were 
admitted,  upon  its  opening,  in  1874;  but,  in 
1875 — 6,  the  number  of  students  was  319,  and 
that  of  professors,  31.  ITie  universities  of  Hun- 
gary have  substantially  the  same  organization  as 
those  of  Germany  and  of  Austria  projxir. 

Speciiil  Instruction, — Hungary  nad  the  fol- 
lowing special  schools  in  1875:  A  royal  poly- 
technic institute,  in  Buda-Pesth,  with  57  profess- 
ors and  862  students;  9  royal, and  4  evangelical 
law  academics,  a  commercial  high-8(*hool,  in  ouda- 
Pesth,  a  royal  agricultural  academy,  in  Alten- 
burg,  4  other  agricultural  academies,  in  Dobrec- 
zin,  Keszthely,  Kaschau,  and  Klaiisenburg,  the 
royal  academy  of  forestry,  in  Schemnitz,  the 
<^roatiaii  school  of  apiculture  and  forestry,  in 
Kreuz,  5  lower  agricultural  schools,  3  schools  of 
vine-culture,  a  royal  mining  academy,  in  Schem- 
nitz, 2  lower  mining  schools,  an  academy  of 
music,  in  Buda-Pesth,  a  royal  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  officers  of  the  lamhrehr  cavalry,  in 
Jaszbertniy,  the  Ludovica  Academy  in  Buda- 
Pesth,  for  the  Uindirehr,  a  j)reparatory  school,  in 
Gilnz.  and  a  nav^d  acailemy  in  Fiume. — See 
ScnMiD.  EnrifchfH'itiie,  vol.  v.,  s.  v.  Austria; 
KiiUx,  Sf(itis/ik  von  Oeatenuuch- Unr/arn  (ly7<)); 
Braciieij.1,  Statist ische  Skizze  der  St<iaten  Eu- 


ropa's  (1875) ;  and  St/Uistisdie  Skizze  der  lister- 
reichiscfi-ungorischen  MotKtrchie  (1874),  being  a 
supplement  to  Stein  and  VVappjsus,  Uandbudt 
der  Georp'aphie  und  Statistik. 

HYGIENE,  School,  has  reference  to  that 
department  of  school  administration,  which  per- 
tains to  the  preservation  of  physical  health. 
This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  physical  educa- 
tion, which  looks  rather  to  the  special  training 
or  developing  of  the  boiiy;  while  hygienic  prin- 
ciples and  rules  have  for  their  object  to  preserve 
that  condition  of  health  in  which  all  pupils  are 
supposed  to  enter  school,  and,  by  their  constant 
though  unobtrusive  iniluence,  to  make  that  con- 
dition {)em)anent.  I'he  value  of  the  maintenance 
of  physical  health  will  hardly  be  Questioned  by 
any  thoughtful  person,  certainly  not  by  any  educa- 
tor ;  for  while  the  mind  does  sometimes,  indeed, 
appear  to  act  independently  of  the  body,  there 
are  numerous  instances  on  reconl  wluch  show 
that  not  only  intellectual  inefficiency  is  directly 
traceable  to  ill  health,  but  moral  obliquity  also. 
If  the  effect  of  positive  disease,  therefore,  be- 
comes so  evident  in  specific  instances  as  to  reveal 
this  direct  connection,  the  cases  in  which  that 
connection  is  obscure,  and  the  effect  apparent 
only  in  a  general  way,  must  be  numerous.  Il- 
lustrations of  this  are  not  wanting  in  the  experi- 
ence of  eveiy  observing  ]ierFoii.  fci^o  well  cstal)- 
lishitl  has  this  connection  bt^conie,  and  so  im- 

{x)rtant,  consequently,  has  the  subject  of  physical 
lealth  in  education  been  deemed,  that  no  prom- 
inent educational  writer  has  failed  to  notice  it. 

The  subject  of  the  j)reeer\*ation  and  promotion 
of  ph^'sical  health  in  the  school  involves  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  :  (1)  the  character  of  the 
site  on  which  the  school  building  is  erected ; 
(II)  the  mocle  of  constructing  the  building,  as 
well  as  the  location  and  construction  of  the  out- 
buildings,—  water-closets,  etc.;  (HI]  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  class-rooms ; 
(I  V)  the  size,  number,  and  distribution  of  the 
windows  for  the  admit^ion  of  light;  (V)  the 
mode  of  ventilation  ;  (VI)  the  mamierof  heat- 
ing the  rooms,  and  the  average  temperature 
I)reserved  in  them  by  artificial  heat ;  (\  II)  the 
adaptation  of  the  school  furniture  to  the  physical 
wants  and  condition  of  the  children  ;  (VIlI)  the 
kind  of  discipline  employed,  in  regard  to  hygi- 
enic princijjles ;  (IX)  the  degree  of  attention 
given  to  the  ^wrsonal  condition  of  the  pupils,  eo 
.IS  to  ])reserve  cleanliness  and  prevent  the  com- 
nmnication  of  disease ;  and  (X)  the  means  af- 
forded for  physical  exercise.  Each  of  these  will 
be  considered  in  its  order,  according  to  the  above 
enumeration. 

I.  Site. — Mo<lem  saniiary  science,  fortunately, 
has  given  such  particidar  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  site  and  exjxjsure,  and  has  impressed  the 
public  mind  so  thoroughly  with  the  necessity 
of  their  healthfulness,  that  only  willful  ignorance 
or  obstinacy  will,  in  our  day,  permit  a  building 
designed  for  human  occuimncy  to  be  placed  in 
a  manifestly  unhealthy  location.  The  healthful- 
ness of  a  school  site  deiKjnds  upon  (1)  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil ;  (2j  its  elevation;    (3)  the  cir- 
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ciimstances  which  facilitate  or  obstruct  pro{)er 
drainage ;  (4)  it8  remoteness  from  any  stagnant 
water,  or  marshy  ground,  liable  to  produce  mal- 
arial fevers ;  (5)  its  remoteness  from  any  factory 
or  establishment  jwisoning  the  air  by  the  issue 
of  deleterious  and  offensive  gases ;  to  which  may 
be  added  (6)  the  amount  of  space  it  affords  for 
play-grounds,  so  as  to  facilitate  physical  exercise. 
While  no  school  board  or  committee  would 
err  so  far  as  to  place  a  school-house  in  a  situa- 
tion decidedly  unfavorable  in  regard  to  any  of 
these  considerations,  there  exist  between  this 
and  a  decideilly  healthy  location,  all  manner  of 
intennediate  situations,  which  call  for  the  exer- 
ci.se  of  good  juflgment,  and  even  a  knowledge  of 
medical  and  sanitary  science,  in  dmding  upon 
their  fitness  as  sites  for  schools.  In  the  country, 
the  difficulty  is  usually  simplifie<l  by  the  greater 
■opiKjrt  unities  for  choice,  and  the  undisturlied, 
natural  condition  of  the  ground.  In  cities,  how- 
ever, the  choice  is  necessarily  n^stricted;  and  the 
best  judgment  will  often  be  at  fault  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  this  l^nng  frec^uently 
**made  ground",  i.e.,  ground  formed  by  bringing 
earth  from  a  di-stance,  and  de]x>8iting  it  over 
spots  originally  low  and  swampy  ;  or  the  filling 
itself  may  be  comix)sed  of  refitse  and  garl)age 
which  are  destructive  of  health.  A  scientific 
test  of  such  ground  will  ordinarily  show  a  slow 
oozing  up,  through  the  soil,  of  poisonous  gases. 
Modern  examinations,  also,  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  diphtheria,  fever  and  ague,  and  some 
other  diseases,  show  that  these  usually  follow 
the  lines  of  old  water-courses.  The  leakage  of 
sewers  and  gas-pipes  is  another  insidious  foe 
which  the  dwellers  in  cities  have  to  encounter. 
The  choice  of  location,  therefore,  should  always 
be  such  as  to  avoid  these  influences  so  hostile  to 
hialth.  The  soil  should  be,  if  possible,  light  or 
-sandy,  or  a  coarse  gravel,  since  clayey  soil  holds 
the  rain,  and  soon  causes  wet  feet,  with  all  their 
accompanying  diseases;  while  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter, decomposed  by  the  sun  and  standing  water, 
frequently  gives  rise  to  consumption,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds.  If  such  a  soil  must  be  used, 
there  should  l)e  a  sloping  surface,  or.  if  unavoid- 
ably level,  nothing  short  of  the  most  thorough 
draining  should  be  tolerated. 

II.  Construction  of  School  Dnildinrj. — ^Tho  con- 
struction of  the  school  building  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated  ;  the 
kind  of  school,  as  reganls  the  sexes ;  and  the 
grade,  —  whether  primary,  grammar,  or  high 
school.  (See  S(:h(k)l-IIoi;sr.)  In  regard  to 
water-closets  and  urinals,  it  is  hanily  necessary 
to  say,  that  they  should,  for  convenience,  be  as 
near  the  school-house  as  ])06sible.  without  being 
neai  enough  to  allow  the  perception  of  any  odor. 
Thi;  approaches  from  the  school-house  should  be 
under  cover,  the  ventilation  and  the  supply  of 
light  should  be  ample.  ITiey  should  also  be  en- 
cloii'd  from  observation. 

III.  Construction,  ftnrf  Arranfjement  of  Class 
Rooms. — 'Hiis  varies  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  school-house  is  built.  The  rooms,  how- 
ever, should  alwavs  be  constructed  so  as  to  allow 


at  least  lOR  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  pupil, 
and  9  square  feet  of  floor-space.  The  height  of 
ceiling  recommended  by  the  best  authorities  ia 
a  minimum  of  1 2  feet  and  a  maximum  of  1 5 
feet,  if  the  room  is  not  very  large.  Tliese  pro- 
visions are  absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  to 
each  pupil  the  amount  of  air  necessary  for  health. 
(See  Vkn'tilation.) 

IV.  Tfie  Size,  Number,  and  Distribution  of 
the  Wimhws.  —  On  this  subject,  C'urrie,  in 
School  Education,  remarks  :  "  The  provision  for 
lighting  a  school  should  have  two  ends  in  view  : 
(I)  a  ])roper  amount  of  light,  and  (*2)  its  just 
distribution.  The  effect  either  of  an  excess  or  a 
deficiency  of  light  is  to  strain  the  eye  and  cause 
a  depression  of  spirits,  especially  ae  the  day 
advances.  In  regard  to  distribution,  all  the 
parts  of  the  school  should  be  equally  lighted, 
which  may  be  more  easily  done  with  a  few  ju- 
diciously placed  windows  of  resi)ectable  size  than 
with  a  number  of  smaller,  straggling  ajjertures. 
(iood  ways  of  lighting  a  school  are  these : 
(1)  Perhaps,  the  best  of  all  is  when  the  light  is 
adiiiitUKl  from  the  roof,  as  it  is  then  steady, 
equable,  and  free  from  shadow.  (2)  The  win- 
dows may  be  placed  in  the  ends  of  the  school 
room,  or  in  two  adjacent  sides,  so  as  to  admit 
the  light  from  the  pupil's  left.  Where  there 
are  windows  in  front  of  the  classes,  they  should 
be  at  some  distance  fn>ni  them,  and  in  every  case 
they  should  l)e  at  such  height  in  the  walls  as 
to  remove  all  danger  from  drafts  when  they  are 
opened.  School  windows  should  be  of  the  same 
shape  as  ordinary  house  windows ;  at  any  rate, 
lattice  windows,  with  immerous,  small,  lozence- 
shaped  panes  of  glass  should  be  avoided,  as  we 
ligh^  transmitted  thn)ugh  them  is  so  broken  as 
to  be  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  eye.  (3)  Each 
window  should  be  fitte<i  with  blinds  to  moder- 
ate the  intensity  of  light,  when  necessary,  par- 
ticularly to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
If  the  windows  are  used  for  ventilation  as  well 
as  lighting,  the  difficulty  of  using  the  blinds  in 
such  a  case  may  be  obviated  by  naving  a  fixed 
Venetian  blind  outside  the  window  at  the  top, 
and  hanging  the  inside  blind  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  it.  (4)  The  tint  of  the  school  walls 
should  neither  be  too  diUl,  so  as  to  absorb  the 
light  unduly,  nor  too  glaring,  so  as  to  dazzle  the 
eye  by  reflection.  Of  the  colors  commonly  em- 
ployed ;  namely,  the  white,  the  ocher,  the  stone 
color,  and  the  lightish-brown,  the  last  two  aie 
obviously  to  be  preferred."  If  the  lighting  of 
the  school  room  is  from  the  roof,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  windows  or  sky-lights  should  not 
slope  to  the  south  or  west,  as  the  heat  and  sun- 
lignt  will  be  intolerable  in  hot  weather,  and 
their  regulation  by  blinds  will  be  difficult.  If 
the  lighting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  side  win- 
dows, "  the  height  of  the  window  sills  from  the 
floor,"  says  Robson,  **  should  always  be  con- 
siderable, and  the  heads  near  the  ceiling.  Much 
of  the  cheerfulness  of  a  school  room,  especially 
in  a  town,  dejiends  on  the  amount  of  sky  whicn 
can  be  seen  irom  the  windows.  The  height  of 
the  sills  from  the  floor,  therefore,  should  ncTcr 
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be  less  than  five  feet,  and  may  be  even  more 
with  advantage.  This  will  enable  the  top  or 
head  to  be  placed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  then  the  upper  stratum  of  vitiated 
air  can  be  more  readily  removed."  The  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  in  regard  to  health  is  very 
great.  Liebreich,  in  his  report  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors  of  London  (July,  1872),  attributes 
several  diseases  of  the  eye  to  this  cause  alone ; 
and  Dr.  Cohn  asserts  that  of  410  students  ex- 
amined by  him,  only  one-third  possessed  good 
e^e-sight,  the  remaining  two-thirds  having  had 
their  si^ht  injured,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  de- 
ficient lighting  of  the  school  rooms  in  which  they 
studied.  A  rough  calculation,  from  researches 
made  on  the  sul^ect,  gives  200  square  inches  of 
window  glass  as  the  proper  number  for  each 
scholar.  In  the  above  remarks  by  Curric,  the 
left  side  has  been  designated  as  the  one  from 
which  the  light  should  come,  because  this  en- 
sures the  fullest  illumination  of  the  page,  with 
the  least  inconvenience,  and  the  least  injury  to 
the  eye.  When  light  is  achuitted  through  the 
front  of  the  room,  the  glare  is  directly  in  the 
face  either  of  teacher  or  pupils,  they  being  sup- 
posed to  face  each  other.  If  it  falls  from  bie- 
iiind,  the  shadow  of  the  head  is  thrown  directly 
upon  the  page ;  if  from  the  right  side,  the 
shadows  of  the  arm  and  hand,  in  the  act  of 
writing,  equally  obscure  it.  The  light,  therefore, 
should  fall  from  the  left  side,  and.  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  above.  In  evening  schools,  the  lights 
ing  should  be,  as  nearly  as  po«dble,  equal  to  that 
by  day.  If  gas  is  used,  the  glass  cylinder  with  a 
reflecting  shade  is  recommended,  for  the  purpose 
of  steadying  the  light  and  making  it  stronger  and 
whiter.  Ground  ^aas  sliades  are  now  generally 
discountenanced,  their  effect  being  to  diffuse  the 
light.  For  general  illuminating  puqx>8es  they 
are  desirable,  as  in  the  parlor  or  concert  room ; 
but  are  out  of  place  in  the  school  room,  or  in 
any  room  where  the  object  is  to  concentrate 
light  upon  a  particular  spot. 

V.  The  Mode  of  Ventilation.  See  Venti- 
lation. 

VI.  Mode  cf  Healing^  and  Temperature. — 
Many  methods,  based  upon  ingenious  theories  and 
provoking  heated  discussion,  have  been  adopted 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  this  8ul> 
ject;  but  it  is,  probably,  not  mifair  to  say  that 
an  entirely  unobjectionable  heating  ap^iaratus.  as 
regards  health,  has  yet  to  be  devised.  Wood  is, 
of  course,  too  dear  for  general  use.  The  ordinary 
stove,  the  cellar  furnace,  and  all  devices  for 
warming  air  by  passing  it  over  heated  metal 
surfaces  are  now  entirely  discountenanced,  it 
having  been  discovered  that  a  higlily  poisonous 
gas  is  set  free,  and  passes  through  heated  metal 
as  through  a  sieve.  The  steam  coil,  placed  out- 
side of  the  school  room  and  heating  a  column  of 
air  which  is  drawn  from  the  outside,  and,  after 
heating,  ascends  into  the  room,  has,  of  late,  been 
extensively  used.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room,  a  grate,  varying  in  size  with  that  of  the 
room,  is  placed ;  the  theory  being  that,  as  the 
heated  air  ascends  in  one  end  of  the  room,  the 


cool  and  foul  air  is  forced  out  at  the  other 
through  the  flue  of  the  grate,  in  which  a  fire 
is  usimlly  kept  to  facilitate  the  current.  This 
method,  while  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of 
any,  has  been  opposed  on  the  ground,  that  by  it 
the  stratum  of  air  nearest  the  ceiling  is  kept 
warmest,  while  that  nearest  the  floor,  which 
should  be  the  warmest,  is  least  so.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  make 
the  floor  of  stone  and  warm  it  after  the  manner 
of  an  oven,  t.  e.,  by  kindling  a  fire  imder  it. 
Whatever  method  is  adopted,  however,  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
be  avoided,  and  the  air  of  the  room  should  be 
kept  steadily  at  from  65  to  TO  degrees. 

Vll.  Furniture. — Several  diseases  have  been 
traced  to  faultily-constructed  school  furniture, 
chief  among  which  is  curvature  of  the  spine,  with 
the  diseases  consequent  upon  it.  This  is  some- 
times the  result  of  insuflicient  lighting ;  but  more 
frequently  it  arises  from  the  improper  constnic- 
tion  of  the  desk  and  seat,  or  the  arrangement  of 
them.     (See  Sciiool  Fi.'rxitire.) 

Vni.  Discipline  and  School  Management. — 
The  methods  of  discipline  which  militate  against 
bodily  health  are  fortunately  growing  less  in 
every  civilized  country',  as  more  study  is  given  to 
the  subject  of  education.  It  may  Ikj  said  briefly 
that  whatever  discipline  tends  to  bodily  deteri- 
oration in  any  way  sliould  be  discountenanced,  as 
the  object  of  discipline  is  to  ti*ain,  not  to  break 
down.  (See  Discipllve.)  Of  the  errors,  under 
the  heatl  of  8ch<x)l  inaniigement,  which  affect 
health  may  l)e  mentioned  those  which  arise  from 

(1)  the  lemjth  of  the  dailf/  school  session.  Thest^ 
errors  are  frequently  due  to  the  fact  that  txjurses 
of  study  are  laid  do^^-n  first,  with  the  view  of  ac- 
complishing a  certain  result,  and  the  pupils' 
lowers  are  made  to  conform  to  them.  By  this 
inversion  of  the  natural  method,  sessions  of  five 
and  six  hours,  with  only  slight  intermissions,  aiv 
sometimes  oniored;  this  can  result  only  in 
physical  injury.  The  reversal  of  this,  i.  e.,  a  study 
of  the  child's  physical  necessities  first,  and  a 
school  course  based  on  them,  will  insure  the  ado[)- 
tion  of  the  only  safe  and  reasonable  method  con- 
sistent with  health.  This  should  be  so  arranged, 
by  a  judicious  alternation  of  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, physical  exercises,  and  recesses,  that  no 
"violation  of  the  primary  laws  of  physiology",  &a 
Vroi.  Owen  terms  it,  may  Ihj  possible.  In  a  room 
siipplietl  with  pi-ojHjr  hygienic  facilities,  four 
hours  per  day  is  thought  to  ha  the  maximum  for 
very  young  pupils,  and  five  hours  for  older  ones. 

(2)  The  -numher,  length,  and  distribution  of 
recesses  must  vjuy  with  the  different  ages  of  the 
children  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  only  prat^i- 
aible  guide  for  their  i-egulation  must  be  foiuid  in 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general,  however,  that  the  weariness  of  the  pupil, 
which  is  sliown  by  his  restlessness  and  want  of 
attention,  furnishes  the  best  indication  of  the 
time  when  the  ordinary  text-book  studies  should 
be  superseded  by  physical  exercises,  or  by  the  ab- 
solute recreation  of  the  play-ground.  In  tropical 
climates,  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  exercise  of 
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any  kind,  should  be  avoided.  Nature,  however, 
has  pointed  this  out  so  unmistakably,  that  there  is 
little  liability  to  error.  (3)  The  number ^  letigth^ 
and  distribtdion  of  vacations  are,  in  a  ^*neral 
way,  governed  by  the  same  consideration  that 
prescribes  the  number,  length,  and  distribution 
of  recesses ;  namely,  tlie  freshness,  both  mental 
and  physical,  of  the  pupil,  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  suggested  by  climate,  prevailing  con- 
tagious diseases,  or  other  conditions.  The  ten- 
dency, of  late  years,  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  to  begin  the  school  session  about  the  first 
of  September,  and  to  continue  it  uninterruptedly 
— with  a  slight  intermission  of  a  week  during  the 
holidays  —  till  the  following  June  or  July,  \^y 
this  arrangement,  a  long,  continuous  vacation  is 
insured  during  the  warmest  season  of  the  year, 
when,  it  is  claimed,  rest  is  most  needed.  It  has 
been  objected  to  this,  and  perhaps  with  reason, 
that  the  heat  of  the  summer  months  renders 
them  unfavorable  for  tliat  outdoor  exercise  which 
is  most  needled  for  the  recuperation  of  the  system, 
and  that  the  health  of  pupils  would  be  promoteci 
rather  by  confining  tliem  indoors.  As  long, 
however,  as  the  summer  heats  are  avoided  by 
a  flight  to  the  sea-shore  or  the  mountains,  this 
practice  will  probably  prevail ;  and  though  it 
may  be  said  that  the  poor  of  cities,  who  are  by 
far  the  largest  patrons  of  the  public  schools,  can- 
not afford  to  leave  the  city  for  summer  retreats, 
it  must  be  rememlx^red,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat 
the  greater  prevalence  of  fatal  diseases  in  cities, 
during  the  sumnier  montlis,  renders  a  vacation 
desirable  even  in  their  case.  (4)  Tlie  regulations 
of  the  school  may.  by  their  severity,  seriously 
interfere  with  botlily  health,  by  checking  or 
entirely  repressing  that  activity  which  is  m 
marked  a  cnaracteristic  of  chililhooil  and  youth. 
Reid,  in  his  Principles  of  Eilucation,  says,' 
There  is  nothing  in  which  parents  are  often  more 
tvrannical  and  unreasonable  than  in  expecting 
cnildren  to  be  quiet  and  good,  and  give  them 
little  trouble,  when  they  will  not  put  themselves 
to  the  least  trouble  to  find  suitable  occui>ation 
for  the  active  and  restless  faculties  of  their 
children.  The  trouble  that  a  cliild  gives  to  those 
in  charge  of  it,  should  very  often  be  viewed  as 
an  effort  of  nature  to  recall  them  to  their  neg- 
lected duty."  The  degree  and  kind  of  restraint j 
exercised  over  pupils,  therefore  deserve  careful 
consideration.  In  this  coimection  must  be  con- 
demned all  those  restrictions  which  repress,  for 
any  considerable  time,  that  iimate  activity  which 
is  a  necessity  of  the  child's  very  being,  and  the 
repression  of  which,  though  not  immediately  and 
actively  productive  of  disease,  becomes  passively 
so  by  the  condition  of  atn)phy  which  it  tends  to 
produce.  Want  of  exercise  is  frequently  as  in- 
imical to  health  as  excess  of  it.  The  number 
and  length  of  lessons,  also,  by  their  excess  mav 
become  physically  injurious.  **  With  young  chil- 
dren," C'urrie  says,  "a  lesson  should  not  average 
in  diu^tion  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
on  no  account  exceetl  twenty  minutes.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  sustain  the  attention,  even  for  this 
period  ;  and  no  child  will  be  able  to  retain  more 


than  we  can  tcU  him  within  it  The  teacher 
should  subdivide  his  lesson  rather  than  trespass 
beyond  this  Umit.  licssons  of  different  kinds, 
i.  e,,  occupying  different  senses,  should  follow 
each  other ;  this  is  a  great  relief.  It  is  absurd 
to  speak  of  these  fr^uent  changes  as  causing 
loss  of  time".  Excitement  and  overwork,  also, 
should  be  avoided.  The  same  general  directions, 
however,  given  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
length  of  recesses,  are  applicable  here.  The  les- 
sons assigned  by  the  teacher  and  studied  in  his 
presence  may  be  easily  directed ;  but  those  which 
are  pursued  at  home  should  receive  equal  atten- 
tion.    (See  Home  Lessons.) 

IX.  Pers&tial  Condition  of  Pupils. — (1)  Clean- 
liness, being  a  necessary  condition  of  health, 
should  be  strenously  insisted  upon.  Cleanliness 
of  tlie  person  will  sometimes  be  found,  especially 
in  schools  among  the  very  poor,  to  be  neglected. 
The  dan^r  of  the  outbreak  of  disease,  or  of  its 
commumcation  from  this  source,  is  always  great 
in  lai^*  schools;  and,  therefore,  the  frequent 
use  of  the  lavatory,  in  such  cases,  is  necessary, 
('leauliness  of  clothing  is  no  less  necessar}'  to 
prevent  the  (!omnmuic*ation  of  disease.  Realizing 
the  neglect  of  a  proper  care  of  the  clothing, 
natural  to  children  thnmgh  thoughtlessness, many 
Kt^hool  boards  have  ma<le  the  daily  dusting  and 
brushing  of  clothes  by  the  pujiils  a  jwut  of  tho 
school  routine.  In  German v,  this  is  often  in- 
sisted  upon,  and  the  necessary  provision  made  at 
the  ex{)en8c  of  the  school.  Cleanliness  of  habits 
is  a  no  less  essential  condition  of  good  health, 
and  sliould  be  watched,  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
enforced  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  ill 
health.  (2)  It  frecjuently  hapjKjns  that  disfascs^ 
more  or  less  contagious  in  their  nature,  break  out 
in  schools,  and  lead  to  the  closing  of  the  schools 
for  a  time,  with  sometimes  more  serious  results. 
In  many  cases,  these  could  liave  been  prevented, 
or  confined  to  the  original  case,  by  a  proper  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Ophtuabnia, 
hooping-cough,  scrofula,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox, 
and  skin  diseases,  whether  of  the  head  or  tho 
body,  are  cases  of  this  kind.  A  slight  knowledge 
of  the  symptoms  should  apprise  an  intelligent 
teacher  of  tne  danger  at  once,  and  secure  the  re- 
moval of  the  case  to  the  home  or  the  hospital. 
(.'})  Vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  Bmall-])ox, 
should  receive  attention.  The  eificacy  of  this  is 
now  so  thoroughly  established,  that  a  majority 
of  public  schools  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  it,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  often  urged.  When 
the  disease  becomes  epidemic,  if  the  pupil  has 
never  been  vaccinated,  the  operation  should  take 
place  at  once;  if  he  has,  proof  should  be  re<]^uired, 
either  in  the  shape  of^  marks,  or  a  certificate, 
which  should  establish  three  facts:  that  the 
oi)ei*ation  was  performed  by  a  competent  and 
responsible  person,  that  it  was  effective,  and  that 
it  was  done  recently  enough  to  insure  its  efficacy 
in  averting  disease  at  the  time  the  proof  is  re- 
quired. 

X.  Physical  Exercise. — That  this  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  agencies  in  preventing  dis- 
ease, is  now  generally  admitted,  though  the  ex- 
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cess  to  which  it  is  often  carried  in  our  day  has, 
for  some  time,  been  creating  a  reaction  against  it. 
The  phase  of  the  question  which  calls  for  atten- 
tion iicre,  is  its  use  not  so  much  as  a  means  of 
development,  as  in  promoting  health.  On  this 
account,  one  of  the  most  important  acces- 
sories of  the  school-house  is  the  play-ground. 
Whether  this  is  used  as  a  place  for  continuing 
the  discipline  of  the  school  room,  or  simply  as  a 
fipot  where  children  may  be  absolutely  free  to 
pursue  their  games,  its  size,  location,  and  exposure 
sliould  be  carefully  considered.  If  the  plot  on 
which  the  school-house  stands  is  large,  but  en- 
tirely, or  almost  entirely,  siurounded  by  other 
buildings,  the  planting  of  shade  trees  around  the 
limits  of  the  enclosure  is  recommended,  in  order 
to  give  seclusion.  These  should  never  stand,  how- 
ever, so  near  the  building  as  to  exclude  light,  or 
cause  dampness.  Robson  says  in  regard  to  this. 
"The  play-ground  should  not  ba  of  a  straggling, 
inconvenient  form,  but  compact  and  without  re- 
CJ8«»S  or  places  where  children  can  remain  long 
out  of  sight.  A  northerly  or  easterly  aspect  sliould 
Hiver  be  wantonly  provided  when  a  southerly  or 
westerly  one  could  have  been  as  easily  obtained 
by  no  other  outlay  than  that  of  a  little  coinmon 
sense.  A  portion  should  be  covered,  so  that  in 
wet  weather  the  children .  may  not  be  comj)elled 
to  play  in  their  school  rooms.  In  the  case  of  in- 
fant schools,  this  covered  portion  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable, as  already  shown,  because  marching 
forms  so  important  an  element  in  their  prepar- 
atory instruction.  It  can  generally  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  light  shed  open  on  one  side ;  but, 
in  some  cases,  and  where  land  is  dear,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  raise  the  boys'  and  girls*  schools 
on  a  low  story  of  eight  to  nine  feet  high,  and 
thus  to  obtain  some  portion  of  the  covered  play- 
ground underneath.  In  such  cases,  care  will  be 
required  to  prevent  a  cold,  drafty  result.  As 
to  the  size  of  play-grounds  for  different  schools, 
it  is  difficult  to  be  precise.  On  account  of  their 
more  active  out-door  games,  requiring  space,  the 
boys  should  undoubtedly  have  the  lion's  share, 
while  the  infants — too  young  to  develop  all  the 
uses  of  a  play-ground — will  be  happy  in  one 
much  more  limited.  Perhaps,  a  space  of  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  school  room  and  class  rooms 
is  necessary  for  the  latter.  Where  land  is  dear,  I 
and  in  consequence  limited,  one  play-ground  \ 


may  suffice  both  for  the  girls'  school  and  the  in- 
fants\an  arrangement  being  made  by  tlie  respec- 
tive mistresses  for  its  use  at  separate  times. 
Without  such  arrangement,  there  is  risk  of  dis- 
order, no  one  being  responsible  lor  the  discipline 
of  all.  If  there  are  two  infant  schools  or  depart- 
ments on  the  same  site,  the  girls  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  play-ground,  because  tnen 
the  numbers  are  sure  to  l^  too  great  for  one." 
By  what  means  these  play-grounds  should  be 
separated,  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  different 
methods  being  employed  in  different  places,  with, 
thus  far,  equally  satisfactory  results. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  school  hysriene,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  influence  of  school  life  on 
physical  health,  if  proj)erly  managed,  is  not  only 
not  injurious,  but  positively  beneficial.  This 
might  be  inferred,  npreoH,  from  the  fundament- 
al Elw  of  existence.  It  is  amply  confirmed,  how- 
ever, by  actual  statistics.  Efforts  to  prove  tlie 
contrary  have  been  made  by  inferences  drawn 
from  false  premises  based  on  over-exertion,  and 
many  erroneous  theories  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
education  have  thereby  become  prevalent.  The 
interaction  of  mind  and  body,  however,  is  not  only 
an  established,  but  a  concedeil  fact ;  and  just  as 
surely  as  the  body,  by  proper  exercise,  contrib- 
utes to  the  efficiency  of  the  mind,  so  surely  does 
the  mind,  by  duly  regulated  action,  contribute  to 
that  of  the  body.  1  ne  annals  of  medical  science 
confirm  this  in  the  most  unmistakable  man- 
ner. The  difficulty  is  to  assign  to  each  its  proper 
amount  of  exercise.  On  this  point,  differences 
will  prolwibly  always  exist ;  but  the  foundation 
has  been  carefully  and  substantially  laid  ;  and, 
each  year,  by  increased  interest,  refinement  of 
processes ,  and  patient  investi^tion,  something 
IS  added  to  our  knowledge  of  this  most  important 
subject,  and  the  probability  of  our  possession  of 
a  school  course  capable  of  accomplishing  the 
great  desideratum  or  modem  life — a  true  wluca- 
tion — is  more  assured. — See  Currie,  Principles 
andPractice  of  Conimoti'School  Eihtcation  ( Kdin. 
and  Lond.);  Kobson,  School  Architecture  (Lond., 
1874) ;  Pappenhkim,  Handbuch  der  Sanitdtii- 
Polizeiy  nach  eigenen  Untersuchungen  bearbeitet 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1858—9) ;  SiEotx,  Die  Schule 
und  ihr  Einfluss  anf  die  Gesundheit  (1868); 
Passavaxt,  Ueher  ^SchidunterricJU  vom  dnt- 
lichen  Standpunkte  (18G8), 


IDAHO  was  organized  as  a  territory  March 
3.,  1863,  being  formed  from  portions  of  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Washington  territories,  and  in- 
cluding then  the  present  territory  of  Montana  and 
nearly  all  of  Wyoming.  Its  present  area  is  86,294 
fiq.  m.;  and  its  population,  in  1870,  was  14.999. 

Eilucationul  I  Tipton/. — Soon  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  territory,  provision  was  made  for 
the  supjx)rt  of  public  schools,  and  a  school  system 
was  established.  In  18()r),  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  of  eight  counties  was  re- 
ported as  436,  out  of  a  school  poi^ulation  of  792 


children,  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 
'J'he  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
the  territory  was  estimated  at  that  time  as  1500. 
Up  to  1870.  little  progress  had  been  made,  the 
census  returns  showing  only  466  pupils  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  the  territory.  'Hie  whole 
number  of  school  children  in  the  territory,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one.  in  1871. 
was  1.596  ;  in  1872,  1,909  ;  in  1873,  3.473 ;  and 
in  1874,4.010. 

School  Si/stf*m. — ITie  school  law  has  been  re- 
l>eatedly  changed.    That  at  present  (1876)  in 
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force  was  paseod  in  Januaiy,  1875.  Its  leading 
provisions  are  the  following  : — 

The  territorial  controller  is,  ex  officio,  territo- 
rial superintendent  of  public  instruction;  and 
lus  duties  are,  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  public  schools  of  the  territory,  to  pro- 
pare  blanks  for  reports  of  county  superintend- 
ents, trustees,  teacners,  etc.;  to  apportion  the 
school  fund ;  and  to  make  a  detailed  report  to 
the  legislative  assembly  at  each  of  its  regular 
sessions ;  also  to  present  such  suggestions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  in  relation  to  the  construc- 
tion of  school-houses,  the  mana^ment  and  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  the  quahfications  of  teachers, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of 
education  throughout  the  territory.  The  other 
officers  who  peHorm  duties  directly  connected 
with  education  are  the  county  superintendents 
and  the  trustees  of  schools.  The  auditor  of  eadi 
county  is,  ex  officioj  county  superintendent, 
whose  duties  are,  to  apportion  the  public  school 
money  among  the  school  districts,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  and  quarterly  thereafter ;  to 
distribute,  on  behalf  of  the  territorial  superin- 
tendent, blanks,  reports,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the 
school  trustees,  census  marshals,  and  teachers;  to 
keep  on  file  reports  from  school  trustees  etc.;  and 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  territorial  super- 
intendent, stating  the  number  of  school-houses 
in  each  district  of  his  county,  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending school,  the  number  of  libraries  anci  books 
therein,  the  school  books  used,  the  amount  of 
money  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  and  other 
school  purposes ;  to  appoint  trustees  to  fill  va- 
cancies, and  to  organize  new  school  districts  on 
the  application  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same ; 
also  to  modify  the  boundaries  of  school  districts ; 
and  to  receive  and  file  all  school  election  returns. 
Three  trustees  of  schools  are  elected  annually  in 
each  district,  who  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one 
year.  Their  powers  and  duties  are  to  employ 
and  remove  teachers,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
the  same ;  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  once 
in  each  month ;  to  take  charge  of  all  the  school- 
property  in  their  respective  districts ;  by  vote 
of  the  district,  to  convey  by  deed  any  school 
house  or  site,  also  to  purchase  real  estate  for  the 
use  of  the  schools ;  to  call  meetings  of  the  in- 
habitants to  decide  upon  the  levy  of  any  special 
tax  that  may  be  required  in  order  to  defray  tiie 
expenses  of  the  schools ;  to  examine  and  license 
teachers ;  and  to  apxx)int  a  census  marshal  to 
make  the  enumeration  of  the  children  in  the  dis- 
trict. No  books,  papers,  tracts,  or  documents,  of  a 
political,  sectaiian,  or  denominational  character 
are  permitted  to  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools. — 
Teachers,  before  receiving  a  certificate  of  license 
from  tha  trustees,  must  p»ass  an  examination  in 
orth()gra]jhy,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy. Engush  grammar,  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States. — The  legal  school  age  is  from 
five  to  eighteen  years. 

Schf)ol  Sfafisfics. — In  1874.  the  whole  number 
of  school-districts  in  the  territoiy  was  77;  and 
the  number  of  school- houses,  53.    lliere  were 


3  libraries,  containing  198  volumoB.  The  num- 
ber of  childnsn,  between  five  and  twenty- one  was 
4,010;  and  the  school  attendance  was  2,030. 
The  whole  amount  of  money  received  was 
931,064.33 ;  and  the  amount  expended,  $21,789. 

School  Fimd, — All  moneys  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  lands  given  by  Congress  for  Khool  pnr- 
poees,  and  all  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  school  purposes  in  tne  territory,  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  university 
or  other  high  school.  Moneys  obtained  l^ 
legacy,  donation,  escheats,  etc.,  constitute  an  ir- 
rraudble  and  indivisible  general  school  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  is  apportioned  among  the 
counties.  The  county  school  fund  is  obtained 
by  a  tax  of  not  less  than  two,  or  more  than 
five,  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property 
in  every  county.  All  moneys  arising  from  fines 
for  a  breach  of  the  penal  laws  of  t£e  territory 
are  set  apart  hv  the  county  treasurer  as  a  part 
of  the  county  scnool  fund. 

Measures  were  taken  in  July,  1874,  to  estab- 
lish in  Boise  City  a  university,  to  be  known 
as  the  Idaho  University.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  this  institution  in  the  new  school  law. 

IDIOTS,  Education  of.  The  term  idiots 
is  applied  to  those  who,  in  different  degrees,  are 
deficient  in  intellectual  power  and  activity.  A 
more  general  designation,  however,  of  this  daas 
of  imrortunates  is  that  of  the  imbecile,  or  feeble- 
minded persons;  since  idiocy  is  usually  employed 
to  denote  an  extreme  degree  of  mental  deficiency. 
The  fitst  attempt,  so  »r  as  is  known,  to  in- 
struct idiots  was  made  by  St.  Yinoent  de  Paul 
in  the  17th  oentuiy,  and  by  the  philosopher  Itard, 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Condillac,  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  century;  but  the  efforts  of  both 
were  limited  to  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  did 
not  lead  to  tlie  establishment  of  any  perma- 
nent sdiool  for  idiots.  Dr.  Itard  committed  the 
&ctB  which  he  had  gathered  to  his  pupil  Dr.  Sa- 
guin,  who  made  the  study  of  idiocy  a  specialty. 
The  subject  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  flismMwed 
by  a  number  of  t^ysicians,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  special  schools  for  idiots  had  been  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Pool  of  Edinburgh  (1819), 
and  Dr.  Belhomme  of  Paris  (1824).  Practical 
attempts,  on  a  small  scale,  had  also  been  made 
at  Salzbuig  in  Austria  (1816),  at  the  American 
asylum  for  ihe  deaf  and  dumb  in  Hartford, 
Ct.  (1818) ;  at  the  Bic6tre,  one  of  the  laige 
insane  ho4>italB  in  Paris  (1828) ;  at  the  Salpd- 
tri^re,  another  insane  hoq>ital  at  Paris  (1833); 
by  Dr.  Yoisin,  who  oivanized  a  school  for  idiots 
at  Paris,  in  1833,  and  Irf  other  philanthropistB. 
But  all  these  attempts  were  of  short  duration,  and 
a  firm  bams  was  not  gained  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  of  Dr.  S^in.  In  1848,  Dr. 
S^in  settled  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
assisted  in  the  organization  and  improvement  of 
several  institutions  for  idiot  instruction.  In  1 874, 
there  were  three  schools  for  idiots  in  France, — at 
ihe  Bic^tre  and  the  8alp6tri^re  at  Paris,  and  at 
Clermont,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  85  in- 
mates. In  Belgium,  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  idiots  are  connected  with  the  insane  a^lnma 
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at  Ghed  and  Bruges.  The  Netherlands  have  one 
school  for  idiots,  at  the  Hague,  founded  in  1855, 
with  which,  three  years  later,  a  medical  asylum 
was  connected.  In  Switzerland,  Dr.  Guggeubiihl 
opened,  in  1842,  a  school  specially  intended  for 
(Tetins,  on  the  Abendberg,  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
His  pretended  ability  to  cure  cretins  attracted 
for  a  time  great  attention,  but  was,  afterwards 
generally  denounced  as  a  fraud.  In  1874,  Switzer- 
umd  had  two  private  schools  for  idiots,  in  the 
cantons  of  Bern  and  Basel,  with  an  aggregate 
niunber  of  27  inmates.  There  are  similar  schools 
in  the  canton  of  Thurgau  and  in  the  city  of 
Zurich.  In  the  German  provinces  of  Austria, 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  school  for  idiots  was 
made,  as  early  as  1816,  at  Salzburg,  by  the 
teacher  Guggenmooe.  A  few  years  later,  twelve 
cretin  chilth^  were  received  at  the  monastery 
of  Admont,  in  Salzburg.  From  1835  to  1847, 
Haldenwanff ,  a  clergyman  of  Wilrtembers,  main- 
tained at  W  ildberg  a  private  institution  for  idiot 
children.  The  governments  of  several  of  the  Ger- 
man states  granted  the  means  for  establishing 
idiot  asylums ;  and  Dr.  Kern,  who  had  already,  in 
1842,  ))e^n  to  experiment  in  Kisenach,  succeedetl 
in  effecting  remarkable  partial  cures,  and  was 
placed  by  the  Saxon  government  at  the  head 
of  an  excellent  asylum  in  Golilis,  near  Leipsic  ; 
while  ScUjert  in  Berlin  (1844),  Krwise  in  llalle 
a840),  GlcUiche  in  Hubertsburg  (1846),  and  Dr. 
K6sch,  in  Wurteml)erg,  were  no  less  successful. 
In  1874,  Prussia  had  ten  idiot  asylums,  some 
private,  and  some  maintained  by  the  state. 
Sweden  had,  in  1874,  three  schools,  and  Rus- 
sia, one  school  for  idiots,  in  England,  the  first 
efforts  for  the  instruction  of  idiot  children  were 
made  by  some  benevolent  ladies,  in  Lancas- 
ter, Bath,  Ipswich,  and  Brighton.  A  movement 
for  establishing  idiot  asylums  on  a  lai^  scale 
began  in  1847.  I'he  institution  at  Karlswooil, 
near  Redhill,  Surrey,  had,  in  1874,  700  inmates; 
other  institutions  are  the  Eastern  County 
Asylum,  Essex  Hall,  Colchester,  the  Western 
Counties  Asylum,  at  Starcross,  near  Exeter, 
the  Midland  Counties  Asylum,  at  Knowle,  and 
the  Royal  Albert  ^Vsylum,  near  lAncaster.  A 
private  institution  of  Dr.  Langdon  Down,  at 
Normanstield,  near  liondon,  is  only  designed  for 
the  wealthy.  All  these  institutions  have  train- 
ing schools  connected  with  them.  Scotland 
has  a  national  institution  for  the  education 
of  imbecile  children,  at  I^asbert,  Stirlingshire, 
with  90  pu])ils.  'I'here  are  also  schools  for  idiots 
in  Ireland,  (.^anada,  and  New  South  Wales.  In 
the  United  Statt»s,  the  earliest  efforts  to  instruct 
idiot  cliilrlren  were  made,  as  has  alrearly  been 
stated,  in  the  Hartford  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
diunb.  Similiir  attempts,  but  only  in  isolated 
cases,  were  sulwecjucntly  (1838  or  1831))  made  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston, 
and  in  the  Xew  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 
The  first  impulse  to  the  establishment  of  special 
schools  for  idiots  was  given  (1845)  by  the  letters 
of  George  Sumner,  describing  his  visit  to  the 
Paris  schools.  Among  the  hrst  and  foremost 
promotero  of  the  cause  in  the  United  States,  were 


Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Worcester,  Mass..  and 
Dr.  Frederick  F.  Backus,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
at  once  took  action  in  the  matter.  In  New  York. 
Dr.  Backus,  who  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  senate,  reported,  in  1846,  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  an  idiot  institution ;  and,  in 
Massachusetts,  the  legislature  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  condition  of  idiots 
and  report  suitable  measures  for  their  instruc- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
commission,  an  experimental  school  was  estate 
lished  at  South  Boston,  in  Oct.  1848,  which  was, 
in  1850,  incorporated  as  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth.  It  was, 
from  its  foundation  until  1 876,under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Howe,  whose  death  occurred  in  that  year. 
The  state  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$1 6,500  for  its  support,  and  poor  children  are 
admitted  without  chargi  I'he  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire, Vermont, Imd  Rhode  Island  each 
support  a  few  pupils  in  this  institution.  In  New  . 
York,  the  establishment  of  the  first  school  for  idi- 
ots, which,  in  1 846,  had  been  favorably  reported  by 
Dr. Backus, was  delayed  until  18,'Sl,when  an  ex- 
perimental school  was  opened  at  Albany,  which 
was  subsequently,  as  a  permanent  state  institu- 
tion, transferred  to  Syracuse,  where  a  lai^'  edifiw 
was  erected  for  its  accommodation  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  ^90.0()(),  with  facilities  for  the  instruction 
and  care  of  150  pupils.  Since  then,  it  has  • 
been  enlargwl.  The  school  has  been,  from  the 
fii«t,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  II.  B.  Wilbur, 
who  previously,  from  1848  to  1851,  had  con- 
ducted a  private  school  for  idiots  at  Barre, 
Mass.,  which,  after  he  had  accepted  the  call  to 
Albany,  was  carried  on  by  I>r.  Geoi^^e  Brown. 
The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minde<l  C^hildren,  originated  as  a  private  8chtx)l, 
in  1 852,  at  Genuantown,  but  was.  in  the  following 
year,  incorporated  under  its  present  name ;  ana 
in  1857,  after  receiving  a  grant  from  the  state, 
transferrwl  to  its  present  location  at  Media,  Del- 
aware Co.  The  (^hio  State  Asylum  for  the 
Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  which 
is  wholly  supiwrted  by  the  state,  was  orgaiiizeii  at 
(^olumbus,  m  1857,  as  an  ex])erimen^  school. 
It  was  {wrmanently  established  in  1864.  when  a 
site,  al)out  2  miles  from  the  city,  was  purohaFed, 
and  a  building  erected,  in  1868.  affording  ac- 
commodation tor  250  inmates,  but  subsequently 
enlarged.  In  Kentucky,  the  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  Eeeble-Minded  Children  and 
Idiots  was  established  in  1860,  at  Frankfort; 
and  in  Illinois  a  similar  institution,  in  1865,  at 
Jacksonville.  '^ITie  Connecticut  School  for  Imbe- 
ciles was  established  at  Lakeville,  in  1858.  The 
city  of  New  York  opened,  in  1867,  a  school  for 
idiots  in  connection  with  the  idiot  asylum  on 
Bandall's  Island.  A  private  school,  which  limits 
the  nun)l)er  of  its  pui)ils  to  1 2.  was  opened  in 
1871  at  Fayville,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  The 
rej)ort  of  the  U.  S.  Conmiissioner  of  Education 
for  1874,  gives  the  following  statistics  of  these 
institutions : 
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Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded 

Children , 

Kentucky  Institution   for   the  Education  of  Feeble 

Minded  Children 

Private  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded 

Youth  at  Barre,  Mass 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 

Youth 

Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Peculiar  Children, 

at  Fay  ville.  Mass 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Ohio  State  Asylum  for  Idiots 

Pennsylvania    Training    School  for  Fecblo  -  Minded 

Cnildrcn 


*  Also  $150  per  capita  allowed  by  the  state. 

The  first  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  idiots 
were  made  upon  no  definite  plan,  or  simply  with 
the  view  to  subject  some  philoeophical  theory 
to  a  practical  test.  Since  the  establishment  of 
special  schools  for  idiots,  idiocy  is  generally 
viewed  as  a  prolonged  infancy ;  and,  in  all  efforts 
for  the  development  either  of  their  physical  powers 
or  their  mental  faculties,  it  is  deemed  essential 
to  proceed  accor»ling  to  the  principles  of  physiol- 
ogy, and  to  conform,  as  strictly  as  possible,  to  the 
teachings  of  nature.  The  physical  education  will, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  deficiencies  of 
individuals ;  and  the  instruction  will  always,  to 
a  large  extent,  be  conditioned  by  the  health 
of  the  pupils  and  the  progress  of  their  medical 
treatment.  It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that 
medical  and  educational  skill  must  go  hand  in 
hand  in  the  management  of  schools  for  idiots. 
—  It  has  been  found  that  Froebel's  kinder- 
garten occu{>ations  may  easily  be  so  modified 
as  gradually  to  enliven  the  nervous  action  of 
idiot  children,  and  that,  in  general,  playful  occu- 
pations must  be  resorted  to,  so  as  to  make  at  the 
beginning  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  their 
listless  minds.  Experience  also  shows  that,  under 
proper  treatment,  about  one-third  of  all  idiot 
children  (if  the  cure  be  early  begun)  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  neurly  average  uscmlness;  another 
tliird,  to  the  lower  grades  of  intelligence;  and  the 
rest,  to  a  condition  in  which  they  cease  to  be 
a  mere  burden  on  the  family  or  on  society. 
The  largest  of  the  American  schools,  that  of 
Media,  Pa.,  reports  that,  up  to  July  1.,  1872, 
the  improvement  of  its  inmates  had  been  as 
follows:  taught  to  speak,  53;  articulation  im- 
proved, 253  ;  taught  to  read,  254.  to  write,  146, 
to  feed  themselves,  Gl ,  to  dress  themselves,  94, 
to  walk,  5  ;  gait  improved,  286  ;  reformed  from 
bad  habits,  164,  from  destructive  habits,  302; 
accustomed  to  some  employment,  241 ;  epilepsy 
cured,  23 ;  epilepsy  improved,  78. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  number  of  idi- 
ots in  the  United  States  was  24,527  ;  in  England 
and  Wales,  29,452  ;  in  Norway,  2,039.    In  ^cotr 
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land,  the  number  was  estimated  at  3,000;  in  Ire- 
land, at  7.000;  in  the  Netherlands,  at  about  3,000; 
in  Switzerland,  including  the  cretins,  at  3,800. 
In  many  coxmtries,  no  official  enumeration  of 
idiots  is  made.  AVhere  the  census  has  been  taken, 
the  figures  are  believed  to  be  too  low,  as  there  are 
many  cases  of  idiocy  which  are  not  recognized  by 
parents  and  relatives. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Seguin  on  the  education  of 
idiots  are  laid  down  in  the  works,  Traitemeni 
moral,  hifgieiie  et  Education  des  idiots  (Paris. 
1846) ;  fdioci/  and  its  Treatment  by  the  Physio- 
logical  Mdfiod  (New  York,  1866),  and  New 
P^ads  and  JiemarJcs  cvmceming  idiocy  (New 
York,  1870).  8ee  also  Dr.  Ayrks,  Report  on 
the  Education  of  Imbecile  and  Idiotic  Children, 

Sin  vol.  xnL  of  tne  Transactions  (f  tlie  American 
Medical  Association,\%^'£)\  Dr.  Cheyne  Brady, 
The  Trainina  qf  Idiotic  and  Feeble -Minded 
OiUdren  (Dublin,  1864^ ;  and  Ih*.  Kern's  essay 
on  the  subject,  in  AUgemeine  ZeUschrifl  fur 
Psychiatries  1857  ;  and  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett,  in 
Barnard's  Journal  qf  Education^  vol.  i.  —  A 
statistical  account  of  all  European  institutions 
for  idiots  may  be  found  in  Eulenmeyer,  Ueber- 
sicht  der  dffentlichen  und  privaten  Irren-  und 
Idioten-Ansialten  aller  enrop&ischer  Staaten, 
(1863).  See  also  Beguin,  i^epor/  on  Education 
aiihe  Vienna  Exhibition  (Wash.,  1875). 

HjLINOIS.  This  state  formed  a  part  of  the 
North-west  Territory,  organized  in  pursuance  of 
the  ordinance  of  July  13.,  1787,  and  including 
the  whole  of  the  public  domain  situated  north 
of  the  Ohio  river.  Out  of  this  territoiy  were 
successively  formed,  and  admitted  into  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  the  states  of  Ohio  (1802),  Indiana 
(1816),  and  Illinois  (1818) ;  subsequently,  Mich- 
igan (1837),  and  Wisconsin  (1848).  According 
to  the  census  of  1820,  Illinois  had  a  population 
of  .5r),211;  in  1870,  its  population  was  reiK)rted 
as  2,511,096  giving  it  the  fourth  rank  among 
the  states  of  the  Union.  Its  area  is  55,410  squari^ 
miles.  The  number  of  illiterates  10  years  of 
age  and  upward  was,  at  that  time,  8,38  per  cent 
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Nofinal  Instruction, — Professional  instriictioii 
and  training  are  afiforded  to  teachers  in  the  State 
Normal  University,  at  Normal,  and  in  the 
Southern  Illinois  >iormal  University,  at  Carbon- 
dale.  The  former  was  oi^ganized  in  1857 ;  it  in- 
cludes both  an  academic  and  a  normal  depart- 
ment. Students  in  the  latter  are  required  to 
aiffn  a  pledge  to  become  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  the  state;  and,  on  this  condition,  their  tuition 
is  afforded  gratuitously.  Male  students  must  be, 
at  least,  17  years  of  age;  and  female  students, 
16.  Auxiliary  to  the  normal  department,  is  the 
Model  School,  designed  to  furnish  an  opportu- 
nity for  observation  and  practice  to  those  prepar- 
ing to  be  teachers.  The  academic  department 
consists  of  the  Hi^h  School,  which  furnishes  a 
thorough  preparation  for  admission  into  the 
university  or  for  business.  The  High  School  is 
a  department  of  the  Model  School,  which  com- 
prises also  a  Grammar  School  and  a  Primary 
School.  From  the  time  of  its  organization  to 
1875,  this  institution  had  given  instruction  to 
3,258  persons,  of  whom  241  had  complex  the 
course  and  received  diplomas  of  ^aduation. 
During  the  same  period,  the  Model  School  in  its 
severalgrades,  had  received  about  2,930  pupils, 
of  whom  22  were  graduates  of  the  High  School. 
About  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  Model 
School  becsune  teachers.  The  Southern  llliuois 
Normal  University  was  0]M;ned  in  1874.  It  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  finest  school  edifices  in  the 
United  States.  It  includes,  besides  a  normal 
department  proper,  a  preparatory  department 
and  a  model  schooL  Tlic  model  school  is  of  an 
elementary  grade,  giving  instruction  in  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools ; 
the  preparatory  department  is  of  the  grade  of  a 
high  school,  with  a  course  of  study  of  three  years. 
The  normtd  course,  of  four  years,  embraces  two 
courses, — a  classical  and  a  scientific  cx)iirse;  lK)tli, 
however,  make  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  quite  prominent.  During  the  last 
year,  opjKjrtunity  for  practice  is  afforded  in  the 
preparatory  and  model  schools.  Besides  these  two 
state  institutions,  there  are  two  county  nonnal 
schools, —  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  at 
Kaglewood,  near  Chicago,  and  the  Peoria  (bounty 
Normal  School,  at  Peoria.  Yjxch.  of  these  has 
an  orjmnization  similar  to  that  of  the  state  normal 
schools.  There  is  also  a  normal  school  at  ( -hicago, 
and  a  normal  depjirtmeiit  in  Eureka  ( bllcge,  at 
Eureka.  Teachers'  institutes  constitute  an  impor- 
tant agency  for  the  professional  improvement  of 
those  actually  engaged  in  teaching.  Of  these,  in 
1874,  there  were  held  in  difiPerent  parts  of  the 
state  1 84.  which  continued  in  the  aggregate  828 
days,  and  were  attended  by  0,713  teachers. 

iSecfmdart/  Instruction. — In  1874,  there  were 
116  public  iiigh  schools  in  the  state.  Tlie  school 
law  provides  that,  on  a  jietition  of  50  voters  in 
any  school  townwhip,  an  elet^tion  for  or  against 
a  high  school  may  be  held  at  the  next  ensuing 
election  of  trustees,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
votes  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  a  high  school, 
the  trustees  shall  establish  it.  There  are  very 
many  private  seminaries  for  secondary  instruc- 


tion in  the  stafe,  including  a  laige  number  of 
preparatoiy  schools,  and  several  business  colleges. 
Of  the  latter,  in  1874,  there  were  16. 

Superior  Instruction. —  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  universities  and  colleges  in  the  state, 
besides  several  colleges  for  women.  The  name  of 
most  of  the  former  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


NAME 


Abingdon  College 

Augnstaua  College 

Blackburn  Uniyersity 

Carthago  College 

Chicago  University 

Eureka  College 

Bedding  College 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Univ.. . . 

Knox  College,...* 

Lincoln  University 

Ijombard  University 

McKendrce  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College. . . . 
Northwestern  University. 

Shurtleff  College 

St.  Ignatius  College 

St.  Joseph's  Eccles.  GoU. . 

St.  Tutor's  College 

Westfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 


Location 


Abingdon 

Paxton 

CarlinviUe 

Carthage 

Chicago 

Eureka 

Abingdon 

•Jacksonville 

Bloomington 

Qalesburg 

Lincoln 

Oalesbnrg 

Lebanon 

Monmouth 

NaperviUe 

Evanston 

Alton 

('hicago 

Teutopolis 

Bourb  .Grove 

Westfleld 

Wheaton 


When  I  KeliKiotu 
foun  :I-  denomina- ' 


ed 


tir»n 


1863  Disciples 
1863  !Lutheran 
1867  jPresb. 
1870  [Lutheran 
18A7  iBaptist 

1856  iDiscipIes 
1854  'M.  Epis. 
1829  iNon-sect. 

1860  Meth. 
1841  !PrBb.&Cg. 
1867  jCnmb.Pr. 

1857  'Universal. 
1828  |M.  Epis. 

1858  U.  Presb. 

1861  jEvang. 
1856  'M.  Epis. 
1835  Baptist 
1870  R.  C. 
1861  R.  C. 
1869  ,B.  C. 
1865  lU.  Brcth. 
1858  ICongreg. 


Technical  and  Professional  Instruction.  — 
The  principal  institution  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nical instruction  is  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, at  Urbjuia,  chartortHl  in  1867.  It  has 
a  cor])s  of  25  instructors,  including  professors, 
lecturers,  and  ai«i8tants ;  and.  in  1875,  the  at- 
tendance of  pupils  was  over  400.  It  comprises 
four  colleges,  of  (1)  Agriculture  ;  (2)  Plngmeer- 
ing,  including  a  school  of  architecture ;  (3)  Xat- 
ivnl  8cien(»  ;  (4)  Literature  and  Science.  These 
colleges  embrace  1 2  subordinate  schools  and 
courses  of  instruction,  including  a  school  of 
domestic  science  and  art,  a  school  of  commerce, 
and  a  school  of  military  science  ;  also  a  school  of 
wood  eugra\'ing,  printing,  telegraphing,  photo- 
graphing, and  designing.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion  to  the  university  must  Ixj  at  least  15  years  of 
age,  of  gocxl  moral  character,  and  able  to  "pass  an 
examination  in  English  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  natund  st^ience.  This  institution  is  endowc<l 
with  the  national  land  grant,  and  the  amount 
of  its  productive  funds  is  about  3320,000.  The 
value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  is  about 
$640,000.  It  is  well  supphed  with  apparatus, 
and  has  a  library  of  over  10,000  volumes.  The 
Illinois  Agricultural  College,  at  Ir>'ington  was 
organizal  in  1866. 

iTie  chief  theological  schools  are  the  foUowing ; 


NAME 


Location 


I     Religious 
'denomination 


Theol.  D«;pl.  Shurtleff  Col. 
do.      do.    Bluckburii 

UiiiviTsity 

Union  Theol.  'Seminary. . . 
Chicago  Theol.  Seminary. 
Theol.  Bern,  of  Northwest. 
Biblical  Dept.  P2ureka  Col. 

(larret  Biblical  Inst 

Wartburg  Seininarv 

Augustaua  Theol.  Bern... . 


Alton" 

Carlinville 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Eareka 

F>an8ton 

Mcndota 

Paxton 


liaptist 

Presb. 

Baptist 

Cong. 

Presb. 

Christian 

Meth.  Epis. 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 
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In  these  various  iDstitutions,  in  1874,  there 
were  49  instructors,  18  endowed  professorships, 
and  290  students.  The  total  amount  of  product- 
ive funds  was  about  $775,000 ;  and  the  libra- 
ries contained,  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  30,000 
volumes. 

The  hw  schools  consist  of  the  law  departments 
of  Illinois  Wealeyan  University,  and  McKendree 
(.College,  and  the  Union  College  of  Law,  at 
(Chicago.  The  mediail  schools  comprise  the 
Chicago  Medical  (college  (a  department  of  North- 
western University),  Rush  Medical  Collejje, 
the  AVoman's  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  (!?ollege,  at  (-hicago. 

Sj)ecial  fusiruction.  —  'Fhe  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Jacksonville,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  institutions  for  deaf-mute  instruction 
in  the  United  {States.  It  comprises  departments 
for  instruction  in  the  sign  language,  as  well 
as  in  articulation,  or  visible  .^^}eech,  and  in  draw- 
ing ;  also  domestic  and  industrial  departments. 
In  1 874,  there  were  nearly  400  pupils  on  the 
rolls  of  the  institution,  and  a  corps  of  20  instruct 
ors.  The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Fklucation 
of  Feeble-Minded  (^^hildren,  at  Jacksonville,  is 
also  a  large  and  important  institution,  founded 
in  1 865.  Its  efficiency  is  thoroughly  attested, 
the  children  being  instructed  successfully  in  most 
of  the  simple  elementary  branches  of  knowledge, 
besides  being  taught  important  matters  connected 
with  domestic  economy  and  practical  occupations. 

EflucatioHfil  Asswifitiofis.  — The  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  established  in  1 853,  holds  its  con- 
vention annually,  and  is  well  sustained ;  besides 
which  there  are  many  other  local  associations, 
in  more  or  less  active  oi)eratibn.  A  state  asso- 
ciation of  county  superintendents  was  organized 
about  twelve  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  county  school  super\'i8ion, 
and  securing  a  more  uniform  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  school  law. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  at  Jacksonville, 
m.,  chartered  in  1835,  is  non-sectarian,  llie 
value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus 
is  8190,000 ;  the  amount  of  its  productive  funds, 
8135,000.  It  has  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
course,  libraries  containing  1 1 ,000  volumes,  and 
a  corps  of  9  instructors.  The  cost  of  tuition  is 
830  per  year.  C'onnected  with  the  college  are 
the  Whipple  Academy  and  the  Jacksonville 
Business  (Jollegc.  The  number  of  students,  in 
1875-6,  was  as  follows:  in  the  college,  60;  acade- 
my, 76 ;  business  college,  221.  The  Rev.  Julian 
M.  Sturtevant.  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  is  (1876)  the  pres- 
ident of  the  college. 

ILLINOIS  WESLEYAN  TJNIVEBSITY, 
at  Bloomington,  III.,  founded  in  1850.  is  under 
Methodist  r.piscopal  control.  It  has  a  fine  cam- 
pus of  10  acres,  libraries  containing  2,400  vol- 
umes, and  prod  active  funds  amounting  to  890,000. 
The  value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus 
is  8150,000.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  A  law 
department  was  organized  in  1874.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  15  instructors  and  776  students 
(546  preparatory  and  230  collegiate). 
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ILLITEBACT  (from  the  I^tin  ittiteratus, 
unlettered,  t.  e.,  ignorant  of  letters  or  books) 
is  a  term  used  at  present  to  denote  the  in- 
ability to  read  and  write,  llie  mere  fact  as  to 
how  many  persons  in  any  community  are  imable 
to  read  and  write  is  not,  in  itself,  of  very  great 
value;  but,  in  its  relations  to  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  it  is  highly  important,  as  marking 
the  dividing  line  on  one  side  of  which  may  be 
placed  all  those  who  are  hopelessly  consigned  to 
a  total  ignorance  of  books,  and  are,  therefore, 
deprived  of  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
their  study  or  ^jerusal ;  and,  on  the  other,  all 
who,  by  means  of  such  knowle<lge  and  such 
sources  of  information,  have  been  placed  on  the 
high  road  to  thrift,  skill,  intelligence,  culture, 
virtue,  and  every  other  element  of  the  highest 
civilization.  To  the  individual,  illiteracy  is  a 
most  deplorable  misfortune  ;  to  the  comnmnity, 
in  projx)rtion  to  its  extent,  it  is  an  acknowledged 
l)ane.  The  principle  of  free  schools  is  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  numerous  evils  which 
]X)pular  ignorance  entails  ujwn  a  community;  and 
of  this  ignorance  illiteracy  is  the  exponent.  On 
the  same  principle  is  based  all  legislation  for 
compulsory  attendance  at  schools.  ITiese  prin- 
ciples have,  however,  been  allied  in  question;  but 
very  rarely.  "Parents",  it  has  been  said,  "can- 
not justly  be  forced  to  give  their  children  a  certain 
amount  of  education,  unless  it  is  assumed  that 
this  education  is  as  necessary  for  the  mind  as 
food  and  clothing  are  for  the  body";  and,  of 
course,  this  is  an  assumjition  that  cannot  be 
maintained.  But  national  svstems  of  education 
have  regard  to  the  good  of  the  community,  not 
merely,  or  chiefly,  to  that  of  the  individual.  The 
want  of  literary  education  is  the  source  of  nu- 
merous ills  to  the  body  politic,  which  legisla- 
tion should  strive  to  remove,  llie  statistics 
of  illiteracy  are,  thus,  of  the  greatest  value,  as 
indicating  the  progress  or  retrogression  of  a 
nation  in  the  most  important  elements  of  well- 
being.     (See  Crime  and  Education.) 

A  full  view  of  this  subject  requires  that  the 
attention  should  be  given  to  (I)  the  sources  of  in- 
formation— what  they  are,  and  how  reliable  they 
can  be  made;  (II)  the  general  facts  obtained 
by  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
which,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  distributed  into 
various  groups,  comprehending  the  totally  igno- 
rant barbarous  tribes,  the  extremely  illiterate  pop- 
ulations of  the  old  despotisms  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  those  m  which  only  a  modified 
degree  of  illiteracy  is  still  found  to  exist, — ^the 
highly-favored  states  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica; (III)  some  special  facts  regarding  the  compar- 
ative illiteracy  of  (1 )  males  and  femdes,  (2)  adults 
and  youth,  (3)  the  general  population  and  crimi- 
nals, and  (4)  the  general  population  and  con- 
scripts ;  (I  V )  the  relations  of  illiteracy  to  (1 )  su- 
penor  knowledge,  (2)  common  labor.  (3)  skilled 
labor,  (4)  national  power,  (5)  pauperism,  (6J  crime, 
(7)  home  and  its  influences,  (8)  higher  civilization 
and  religion;  (V)  the  causes  of  illiteracy; 
(VI)  remedies,  and  the  prospects  of  improve- 
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ment  by  the  operation  of  Tariona  influences  pecu- 
liar to  modem  civilization. 

L  As  the  chief  sources  of  information,  depend- 
ence must  be  placed  upon  (1)  census  reports j 
Bome  of  which,  especially  such  as  those  of  Italy 
for  1861  and  1871,  are  replete  with  instruction 
on  this  subject ;  but  those  of  the  United  States 
are  the  most  valuable  of  all,  embracing,  as  they 
do,  four  periods,  1840,  1850,  18G0,  and  1870. 
The  later  ones  are  of  esjK'cial  importance,  as 
they  afford  particular  statistics  of  various  classes, 
—  native  and  foreign,  white  and  colored,  a<iults 
and  youths,  males  and  females.  All  the  facts 
presented  in  the  census  reports  for  1840,  -50,  -60, 
are  brought  toother  and  digested  in  a  paper  on 
lUiterncy  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Conwilssioner  of  EfluctUion  for  1870,  in 
which  the  census  returns  of  these  three  periods 
are  compared.  The  results  of  the  census  of  1 870, 
in  this  refiiard,  are  tabulated  and  compared  in  the 
Annual lieport  of  1871.  (2)  Gorei^iment  rejxrrts 
on  education,  such  as  those  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau 
of  Education  for  1870 — A,  and  the  special  Cir- 
culars of  Information  issued  by  the  Bureau, 
contain  a  large  amount  of  information  on  this 
subject,  derived  from  various  sources,  especially 
the  papers  on  Education  and  Labor f  Educa- 
tion and  Crime,  and  Education  and  Pauperism. 
(3)  Important  facts  are  obtained  from  special 
official  reports,  on  Criminals,  Conscri])ts,  and 
Marriages,  by  some  of  the  European  governments. 

n.  I'he  first  group,  that  of  wholly  illiterate 
flavage  or  barbarous  tribes,  needs  only  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  without  any  enumeration.  Ilaving  no 
books  and  no  written  language,  their  total  igno- 
rance reacts  upon  their  barbarism,  and  perpetu- 
ates the  degradation  which  has  caused  it.  Pass- 
ing to  those  nations  that  have  written  langua^ 
and  lK>oks,  there  appears,  first,  a  group  consist- 
ing of  those  which,  descended  from  ancient  des- 
potisms, have  been  enveloped  in  thick  clouds  of 
Ignorance  from  which  some  of  them  are  only  just 
emerging, — Turkey,  Egypt,  l*ersia,  Russia,  and 
(not  long  since)  (ircece,  Poland,  Italy  (till  her 
late  revival,  and  even  now  in  her  southern  prov- 
inces), Spain  and  (doubtless)  Portugal,  with 
their  American  colonies.  In  aU  these,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  popuhir  ignorance,  or  illiteracy, 
has  prevailed  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
government  has  neither  providcti  for  nor  fos- 
tered universal  education  ;  and  the  political  and 
religious  status  of  the  people  has  afforded  no  in- 
citements to  anv  efforts  of  their  own  in  this 
direction.  I'^ven  in  the  Spanish  and  Portugese 
colonies,  the  old  Bjurit  and  habits  inherited  by 
the  iieoi)le  have  been  .strongi^r  than  the  desire  for 
liberty,  intelligence,  and  progress.  To  the  group 
of  nations  alwve  referred  to,  Hungary,  not  long 
ago,  bt»longe<^l ;  but.  of  late,  tlie  people,  by  their 
energy  and  enthusia.sni,  have  made  wonderful 
progress  in  the  march  of  intelligence ;  but,  even 
now,  she  remains,  side  by  side,  with  her  sister 
state  Austria,  in  which,  desjiite  the  influence  of 
her  intelligent  and  jn-ogressivc  (iennan  ]X)pula- 
tion.onc  half  of  the  inhabitants  remain  in  a  con- 
dition of  illiteracy.     By  the  side  of  this  group, 


but  with  a  history,  and  under  conditions,  wide- 
ly different,  stands  India,  one  of  the  most  be- 
nighted of  nations,  having  90  per  cent  of  her 
males,  and  95  per  cent  of  ner  whole  population 
(for  letters  are  religiously  and  socially  forbidden 
to  females)  wholly  illiterate ;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing teat  she  still  possesses  the  wonderful 
literature  of  her  early  days,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Brahman  caste,  still  devoted  to  learning,  with 
her  wealthy  Parsees  fostering  education,  and  the 
influence  of  her  princely  Monammedan  conquer- 
ors still  remaining  in  the  relieious  schools  con- 
nected with  the  mosques.    This  fact  ^lows  to 
what  an  extent  outcast  and  ignorant  masses  tend 
to  depress  and  degrade  the  general  condition  of 
a  people.    The  case  of  the  Mohammedan  coun- 
tnes — Turkey,  Persia,  I^^pt,  is  quite  peculiar. 
These  people  are  the  successors  of  the  baracens, 
whose  learning  and  culture  shone  so  brightly, 
while  Europe  was  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  who  contributed  so  lai^ly 
to  the  sources  of  modem  civilization,  and  gave 
to  it  such  an  impetus. — China  may  be  referred 
to,  as  presenting  a  somewhat  singular  phase  of 
illiteracy,  her  pohtical  system  holding  out  the 
strongest  inducements  to  education  and  learning 
to  the  males,  while  the  females  are  veiy  generally 
kept  in  a  condition  of  illiteracy.    (See  China.) 
lliis  is  one  of  the  results  of  Confucianism,  which, 
while  it  accorrls  to  the  matron  the  highest  re- 
spect, has  treated  the  subject  of  female  ^ucation 
(instruction  in  letters  and  books]|  with  entire  in- 
difference,   (.'hina,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  free- 
dom of  her  male  population  from  illiteracy  is 
concemeil,  would  i&ke  a  high  rank  among  edu- 
cated nations ;  but,  as  her  women  are  untaught, 
she  must  be  placed  with  those  who  are  half  in 
darkness.  —  Japan  would  come  in  here,  side  by 
side  with  China,  whose  religion  and  philosophy, 
sacred  books,  with  their  language  and  literature, 
and  peculiar  alphabetic  characters,  slie  adopted 
long  ago,  introduced  into  her  schools,  and  taught 
to  the  masses  of  her  people.    But  she  has  done 
more  tlian  China,  she  has  added  a  simj)ler  (syl- 
labic) writing  of  her  own  (k(tlakana)',  and,  what 
is  far  more,  she  has  taught  her  women  as  well 
as  her  men.   The  Jai)anese  cannot  be  considered 
an  ilhterate  nation.     The  number  of  persons, 
who  cannot    read    or  write,   is  comparatively 
small,  even  the  most  degraded    classes    being 
often  able  to  write  the  kalakana,  and  to  read 
the  books  printed  in  that  style ;  so  that  her  illit- 
erate ])opulation  is  set  down  at  no  more  than  1 0 
iier  cent.  {)r^{}*i  JArAX.)   In  a  distinct  group  may 
be  j)laced  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, about  one-third  of  their  people  being  un- 
able to  read  or  write.     The  proportion  in  Ire- 
land may  be  somewhat  larger;   but,  in  that 
country,  the  peoi)le  have    received    from   the 
priesthood  some  instruction  in  letters  beyond 
wliat  the  government  has  provided  for  tliem.  In 
these    four    countries,   the  si)irit   of   progress 
has  liad  to  contend  against  many  of  the  samA 
influences  that  have  kept  down  the  people  of  tho 
more  ben^hted  countries  of  Europe  already  con- 
sidered.   Kext  in  order  of  advance,  comes  the 
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American  Union,  with  its  20  per  cent  of  iUiter- 
ates. — The  XetherlandB,  Germany  proper,  Den- 
mark, Norway  and  Sweden,  and  perhaps  Switzer^ 
land,  arc  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  showing 
the  smallest  amount  of  illiteracy.  (See  Table.) 
III.  Tlio  diversity  of  social  customs  and  na- 
tional institutions  leads  to  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  the  condition  of  various  classes ;  and 
the  degree  of  illiteracy  found  to  exist  in  these, 
respectively,  presents  a  basis  for  very  imix)rtaut 
considerations  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of 
particular  legislative  measures.  Hence,  the  im- 
portance of  a.scertaining  the  comparative  illiter- 
acy of  youth  and  adults,  males  and  females  (sex 
iUiteracy),  white  and  colored  (race  illiteracy), 
etc.  The  statistical  facts  in  regard  to  these  points 
are  very  imi>erft»ct;  but  many,  that  are  quite 
reliable,  are  exceedingly  mstructive.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870,  of  every 
1,000  persons  of  the  population,  10  years  old  and 
upward,  14G  were  illiterate ;  of  adults,  94 ;  of 
youth  (from  10  to  21  years  of  age),  52.  In  (rei> 
many,  the  census  of  1871  rejwrts  9  J  per  cent  of 
men,  and  15  ytost  cent  of  women,  unable  to  read 
and  write.  In  Scotland,  11  per  cent  of  men,  and 
21  per  cent  of  women  could  not  read  or  write 
at  marriage.  In  Bavaria,  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
tecruits  were  illiterate;  in  Germany,  however, 
the  mass  of  the  illiteracy  is  in  the  north-eastern 
provinces  of  Posen  and  Prussia  proper,  among  a 
people  foreign  to  the  langua^  and  institutions 
of  the  German  nation;  whfie,  m  most  of  the  Ger- 
man states,  the  percentace  of  illiteracy  is  very 
small  —  in  some,  less  tiian  one  per  cent.  In 
France,  the  census  of  1872  showca  27  per  .cent 
of  illiterate  males  and  33  per  cent  of  illiterate 
females;  while  tlie  census  of  Spain  (18G0)  showed 
69  per  cent  of  males  and  91  per  cent  of  females. 
Italy,  in  1861 ,  was  reported  as  having  60  per  cent 
of  illiterate  male  adults  and  68  per  cent  of  il- 
literate male  vouths  (from  12  to  18  years  of  age). 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  census  of  1870  re- 
ported, out  of  the  total  population  of  942,292, 
14,974  male  adults  and  30,810  female  adults,  as 
unable  to  write;  while  of  male  youths  (from  10  to 
21),  there  were  only  3,088, and  of  female  youths, 
•1,929,  unable  to  write.  ITiis  close  corresiwnd- 
ence  in  the  one  case*,  with  the  large  diBcrei)ancy 
in  the  other,  is  a  very  suggestive  fact,  pomtiug 
as  it  does  to  the  offuot  of  foreign  immigration,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  influence  of  a  great 
common-school  system,  on  the  other.  The  aver^ 
age  of  illiterat*;s  in  Belgium  is  30  jkt  cent ;  and 
in  (ireat  Britain  and  France,  it  is  considerably 
below  50  i>er  cent;  while,  in  Belgium,  the 
percentage  of  illiterate  criminals  (1855)  was  57 
percent,  in  France  (1871)  it  was  41  ptTcent. 
A  comparison,  based  on  full  and  accurate  sta- 
tistics, of  the  jH.TCcntage  of  illiteracy  among  the 
a<lult8  of  a  population,  with  the  i>ercentage  of 
illiteracy  among  adult  criminals,  would  demon- 
strate, with  great  fon'c  and  clearness,  the  effect 
of  education  u^x^n  crime.  (See  Crime  and  P^du- 
OATiON.)  llie  iK'rcent;ige  of  illiteracy  among  con- 
scripts, in  any  country,  affords  a  means  of  as- 
certaining the  general  condition  of  a  people  in 


this  respect,  inasmuch  as  inqniriee  in  regard  to  it 
are  generally  conducted  wim  consideraole  care. 

I V .  The  various  points  considered  in  this  di- 
I  vision  of  the  subject  cannot  be  treated  upon  a 

basis'of  statistics;  but,  theoretically,  or  by  aprv- 
ori  reasoning,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  advancement  of  a  people  in  every  de- 
partment of  learning,  science,  art,  artistic  and 
industrial  labor,  depends  on  the  diffusion  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  means  of  intelligence  —  read- 
ing and  writing,  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
nmnity.  Illiteracy  is  an  exponent  of  ignorance  ; 
and  ''what  bodily  disease,'  says  commissioner 
!  Eaton  (Repoti  of'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educaiiorif 
1871),  **  has  ever  wrought  the  terrible  evils  to 
society  that  come  from  ignorance,  whose  children 
are  destitution  and  crime  ?  I'he  children  whom 
society,  the  church,  and  the  school  fail  to  educate, 
learn  in  the  streets,  and  from  countless  teachers 
of  vice,  aided  by  those  grim  masters,  hunger  and 
want,  the  mali^  arts  mat  render  the  property 
of  our  househdds,  the  virtue  of  our  women,  and 
the  health  and  happiness  of  our  people  insecure." 

V.  The  causes  of  illiteracy,  in  nations  that 
have  already  reached  the  condition  of  civilization, 
are  various;  among  them  mav  be  mentioned 
(1)  a/>sr>/i///«7n,  in  government,  basing  itself  up- 
on tlie  principle  of  "divine  riglit"  instead  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  or  in  religion,  depriving  the 
l)eople  of  all  freedom  of  thought ;  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  people  controlled  by  a  despotio 
ix)wer  —  monarcnv  or  hierarchy  —  are,  usufdly, 
laiigely  illiterate,  the  ruling  class,  as  in  the  case 
of  tlie  priests  in  Egypt,  and  the  Druids  of 
Britain,  engrossing  all  Knowledge,  and  shutting 
up  its  avenues  against  the  people;  (2)  caste,  aris- 
tocracy, or  class  distinctions  fixed  as  institutions, 
must  necessarily  promote  illiteracy,  for  a  similar 
reason ;  as  must  also  (3)  restrictions  upon  i?ie 
riglU  (f  suffrage,  shutting  out  any  large  class  of 
the  community  from  its  exercise;  and,  even 
when  the  institutions  of  society  are  free,  and 
public  schools  are  abundant,  frequently,  legisla- 
tive compulsion  may  be  recjuired,  as  an  inter- 
mediate step  to  promote  the  acceptance,  on  the 
|>art  of  ignorant  or  vicious  parents,  of  the  ad- 
vantage^ of  education  for  their  children ;  and 
theruK>re,  (4)  the  absence  qf  compulsoiy  ctttend- 
an<x  laws  may  be  a  cause  of  illiteracy.  (See 
CoMPULRORT  Education.) 

YI.  Improvement  in  regard  to  the  diffusion 
of  learning  must  come  from  the  operation  of  ju- 
dicious measures  designed  to  remove  the  causes 
of  illiteracy  above  ivuimxl  to.  The  general  ac- 
ceptance by  civilized  nations,  at  the  present  time,, 
of  the  principle  of  ix)pular  or  state  education,  as- 
the  only  stable  foundation  of  national  prosperi- 
ty, with  the  vast  augmentation  of  the  means  of' 
communication,  through  the  varied  applications- 
of  steam  and  electricity,  must  gradually  but 
surely  diminish  among  every  people  the  ratio  of 
illiteracy.  Evidence  of  a  strong  tendency  in  thi& 
direction  is  shown  by  every  succeeding  census  in 
the  great  and  progressive  nations  of  the  world. 

Tne  foUowing  tables  present  the  atatistica  of 
illiteracy  in  difterent  countries. 
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mAOINATION,  Culture  of.  Imaginar 
tion  is  the  jwwer  by  which  conceptions,  origi- 
naUy  formed  from  the  perception  of  natural  ob- 
jects or  their  representatives,  are  reproduced  in 
a  fictitious  combination  which  resembles  the 
natural.  This  faculty,  existing  as  it  does,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  mind,  and  enter- 
ing to  some  extent  into  almost  every  mental  act, 
must  be  placed  among  the  few  great  powers  of 
the  mind  which  demand  careful  cultivation. 
The  influence  of  the  imagination  is  equally  felt 
in  moral  and  intellectual  action.  By  its  aid,  the 
man  of  science,  recombining  the  elements  gath- 
ered by  an  observation  of  the  visible  world 
around  him,  projects  his  thought  into  the  unseen 
universe,  and  determines  the  existence  of  condi- 
tions which  knowledge  alone  could  never  detect, 
but  which  observation  serves  only  to  confirm. 
ITirough  the  influence  of  imagination  alone,  the 
record  of  the  past  becomes  a  guide  and  a  warn- 
ing to  the  present.  I'hus,  the  hand  of  cliarity 
is  opened  to  relieve  necessities  which  the  active 
exercise  of  this  faculty  pictures  to  us  as  existing 
in  the  homes  of  want  and  misery.  1  he  every- 
day thought  of  the  boor,  and  the  nire  flight  of 
the  man  of  genius  are  alike  indebted  to  its  aid. 
The  universality  of  it^  presencLS  therefore,  and 
the  dimger  attending  its  unregulated  develop- 
ment, constitute  its  iKXJuliar  claim  to  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  educator.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  iK»ed  of  a  pysti^matic  cultiva- 
tion of  the  imaginative  faculty  neldom  receives 
practi(Uil  recognition.  This  is  owing  somewhat 
to  the  fact  that  the  want  which  would  l)e  pro- 
duce I  by  its  total  neglect,  is  jmrtly  met  by  its  in- 
dire'ct  and  invgular  cultivation  in  the  studies  of 
any  ordinary  school  courcie ;  but  more  to  the 
hidden  nature*  of  its  action,  and  the  want  of 
that  subtle  discernment  necessary  in  the  teacher 
to  detect  its  influence  in  the  mental  operations 
of  the  pupil.  A  knowledge  of  its  jwwer  and 
of  the  consequent  need  of  its  cultivation  is  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  our  own  experience. 
The  extent,  therefore,  to  which  it  influences  or 
controls  the  judgment,  is  appre^ciable  only  in  our 
own  case,  and  in  that  only  approximately  ;  and, 
hence,  an  analysis  of  its  eflfect  on  the  thought  or 
actions  of  others  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  ITie  neglect  of  its  cultivation  in  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum  is  productive  of  re^ 
suits  hardly  less  pernicious  than  its  abuse  by  un- 
due stimulation;  for,  while  by  the  latter  the 
judgment  and  reason  are  subordinated,  and  the 
mind  is  turned  from  the  consideration  of  the 
practical,  and  concentrated  too  exclusively  upon 
the  ideid.  tlius  enveloping  the  daily  concerns  of 
life  in  a  kini  of  mental  minigt»,  which  results  in 
disappr>intin('nt  and  discouragement  when  the 
cloud  is  dispei-sed ;  by  the  former,  the  didl,  mat- 
ter-of-fact i>hase  of  existence  acquires  undue 
prominence,  to  the  suppression  of  all  sentiment 
and  tliat  love  of  the  beautiful  which  cheers  and 
help  us  to  find,  even  in  the  commonest  aspects 
and  the  least  fortunate  cireumstances  of  life, 
reason  for  admiration  and  gratitude,  lliese  con- 
siderations should  secure  for  it  careful  attention. 


The  development  of  the  imaginative  facidty 
begins  at  a  very  early  period.  ITie  conscious- 
ness, on  the  jiart  of  the  child,  of  objects  ex- 
ternal to  itself,  constitutes  perception.  This  is 
very  soon  followed  by  conception,  which  con- 
sists in  taking  from  the  object  perceived  a  men- 
tal picture  capable  of  reproduction  at  pleasure, 
in  tne  absence  of  tlie  original.  This  latter  may 
be  called  the  flrst  act  of  the  imagination — the 
storing  of  the  mind  with  materisds  for  future 
use.  iSimidtaneously  with  this,  or  only  shortly 
after,  occurs  the  naming  of  these  materials — 
the  association  of  thoughts  with  wonls,  with  a 
view  to  their  expression  as  language.  (See  In- 
TKLLKCTi'AL  EDUCATION.)  Thus  far,  the  action 
of  the  imagination  deixinds  upon  the  percep- 
tion of  actual  objects.  It  now  remains  for  too 
imagination  to  use  the  materials  already  pro- 
vided, by  discarding  the  actual  object,  and  form- 
ing partly  by  the  aid  of  words  as  symbols  of 
general  ideas,  an  ideal  picture;  or,  indeixjnd- 
ently  of  wonls,  and  by  its  o^%ti  act.  creating 

I  for  itself  scenes  and  iiuages  not  le«i  vivid  than 
their  tangible  representatives.  The  work  of  the 
imagination,  therefore,  is  complementarj-  to  that 
of  observation.  The  order  is,  (1)  jx'rception, 
(2)  conception,  (3)  imagination.  The  action  of 
the  latter  Ls  j)resupjK)sed  by  that  of  the  two 
former.  Knowknlge  alone  —  the  mere  storing 
of  the  niinil  with  facts  and  conceptions — would 
be  of  Hub  value  without  the  vivifying  power 
of  imaginaticm.  Its  function  is  to  Tift  the 
njind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  actual,  and 
carry  it  beyond  the  field  of  mere  observation, 
into  those  ideal  regions  where  the  tangible  has 
no  existence,  or  where  its  existence  cannot  be 
actually  verified. — In  the  cidtivation  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  imagination,  several  methods  are  open 
to  the  teacher,  the  most  common  of  which  are 
pictures,  oral  narratives,  and  re^ading.  or  combi- 
nations of  these.  In  all,  the  attention  is  the 
principal  object  to  be  secured  ;  since  thus  only 
can  a  vivid  mental  picture  be  formed,  and  any 
other  is  worse  than  useless.  The  picture  is,  of 
course,  the  surest  instrument  for  accom])lishing 
this  result,  since  it  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  eye 
— the  earliest  and  most  |X)werf  ul  agent  by  which 
knowledge  is  obtained.     It  is  desirable,  there- 

I  fore,  that  the  picture*  should  be  clearly  drawn  or 
painted,  and  in  as  simple  or  elementary  a  form 
as  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  completencsB. 
A  few  salient  feature^s,  therefore,  are  all  that  are 
necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  since  fine  gradations 
of  color  or  shading  can  be  observed  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  impression.  In  oral  nar- 
rative, the  degree  to  widen  the  clearness  of  the 
general  impression  is  produced,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  teacher.  A  warm,  sympathetic  nat- 
ure is  here  the  only  qualification.  By  it,  he  is 
enabled  to  place  himself  on  the  pupil's  level,  to 
enter  into  his  thoughts,  and  by  the  use  of  figures 
and  illustrations  familiar  to  youthful  minds,  to 
produce  a  coirect  and  precise  mental  ima^. 
Any  other  disposition  than  this  is  a  decided  dis- 
qualification for  the  cultivation  of  the  imagina- 
tion by  this  method.    Where  the  picture  and 
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the  oral  nimrative  are  used  together,  the  former 
should  not  be  exhibited  till  after  the  deflcription. 
It  should  then  be  produced  to  re-inforce  the  de- 
scription and  give  it  greater  clearness ;  but,  if 
it  is  exhibited  before  that  time,  the  attention  is 
drawn  to  it  at  once,  to  the  neglect  of  the  nar- 
rative. Pictures  which  are  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  should,  if  possible,  be 
new  to  the  pupil  in  order  to  produce  their  best 
eSect.  Of  the  methods  mentioned,  however,  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  rea^l- 
ing  is  not  only  the  most  common,  but  is,  in  most 
cases,  indispensable,  llic  requisites  in  this  case, 
however,  are  still  the  same.  The  object  being 
always  to  fix  the  attention  as  powerfullv  as  pos- 
sible upon  a  mental  picture,  the  style  ^oula  be 
simple  and  clear,  but  graphic  and  forcible, 
abounding  in  concrete  terms,  not  in  abstract 
phrases,  and  appealing  to  the  experience  of  tlic 
pupil,  and  awakening  his  sympathies.  An  ex- 
cellent test  of  the  clearness  of  the  mental  picture 
formed  is  that  of  recalling  at  the  end  of  the 
reading,  the  scenes,  incidents,  and  actors  in  the 
order  of  their  introduction  or  occurrence.  Al- 
most every  branch  pursued  in  the  ordinary 
school  or  college  course  affords  some  opjwrtunity 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
but  special  fields  for  its  most  active  exercise  are 
found  in  geography,  history,  and  poetry.  Some 
departments  of  natural  science  may  also  afford 
occasion  for  its  activity.  The  conclition  of  the 
earth  in  prehistoric  time,  its  chemical,  geolog- 
ical, and  meteorological  constitution,  the  plants 
and  animals  that  grew  or  moved  upon  its  sur- 
face, together  with  its  relation  past,  present,  and 
future,  with  other  worlds,  afford  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  lively  ima^nation.  The  his- 
toid of  the  human  race,  also,  is  filled  with  scenes 
and  incidents  of  which,  if  skillfully  presented, 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  will  never  tire.  Even  in 
the  teaching  of  subiects  usually  considered  dry 
and  uninteresting,  there  is  field  for  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty,  (iramniar,  mathematics,  polit'- 
ical  economy,  and  logic,  if  illustrated  by  a  teacher 
of  active  fancy,  can  be  freed,  in  large  measure, 
from  the  abstract  nature  which  is  6U})])ose(l 
to  be  essential  to  them,  and  which  renders 
them  ordinarily  so  uninviting.  Jn  regjinl  to 
the  use  of  fiction  as  an  agent  in  the  (cultiva- 
tion of  the  imagination,  much  discussion  ha^ 
arisen,  the  objection  usually  urged  iK'ing  that  its 
offect  is  to  stimulate  this  faculty  unduly,  'i'liis 
ii  pn>bably  true  of  one  cbiss  only;  namely,  those 
in  whose  minds  the  imaginative  faculty  exists 
by  nature  in  an  abnormal  dt^gree.  AVhere  this 
l)ower  is  deficient,  it  will  hardly  Ije  said  that  the 
jierusal  of  works  of  fiction  can  do  more  than  to 
ilevelop  the  faculty,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  prt- 
]X)rtion  with  the  other  mental  powers;  while 
the  probability  is,  that  the  result  will  fall  short 
of  this.  In  the  remaining  class,  those  in  whom 
tliis  faculty  exists  in  a  normal  proportion,  the 
evil  result  of  stimulation  produced  by  the  rea.l- 
i:ig  of  works  of  fiction,  lias,  porlia|>8.  Iwen  over- 
rated, 'llie  reading  alone  can  only  serve  to  till 
the  mind  with  high  ideals — the  harm  resulting 


has  probably  been  produced  by  neglecting  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  or  occasions  for  an 
active  exercise  of  the  high  and  generous  sen- 
tuuents  and  resolves  thus  aroused.  If  we  read 
continually  of  su£feriug.  but  never  give  alms, 
habit  soon  causes  us  to  acconnnodate  ourselves  to 
this  condition  as  the  natural  one,  and  the  mental 
excitement  ceases  to  seek  any  outward,  active 
expression,  lliis.  probably,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  anomaly  sometimes  noticed  in  the  his- 
tories of  eminent  writers,  that  their  works  are 
fdled  with  sentiment  and  tenderness,  while  their 
lives  were  mean  and  despicable.  The  result  here 
is  owing  to  that  half  education  which  rouses 
the  sympathies,  and  then  neglects  to  provide 
for  their  exercise.  But  this  ^use  of  tne  true 
method  can  hardly  be  considered  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  methotl  itself.  An  experienced  edu- 
cator says  on  the  subject  of  the  general  culture 
of  the  imagination :  "  I  much  fear,  neither 
teachers  nor  scholars  are  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  a  proper  training  of  this 
faculty.  Some  there  may  be  who  despise  it  al- 
together, as  liaving  to  do  with  fiction  rather 
tlian  with  fact,  and  of  no  value  to  the  severe 
student  who  wishes  to  acquire  exact  knowledge. 
Hut  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  highest  class  of  scientific  men  liave  been 
led  to  their  most  important  discoveries  by  the 
quickemng  ^x^wer  of  a  suggestive  imagination. 
Of  tliis  the  ix)et  (ioethes  original  obsen-ations 
in  botany  and  oisteology  may  serve  as  an  apt 
illustration.  Imagination,  therefore,  is  the  enemy 
of  science  only  when  it  acts  without  reason,  that 
is,  arbitrarily  and  whimsically  ;  with  reason,  it 
is  often  the  best  and  most  indispensable  of  allies.'" 
(See  Fiction.) 

IMITATION.  Ilia  possession  of  this  im- 
portant faculty,  and  the  desire  to  exercise  it, 
constitute  two  essential  elements  of  all  human 
progress.  From  childhood  to  maturity,  and 
even  beyond — ^  long,  indeed,  as  the  effort  at 
self-improvement  is  kept  up — a  vast  majority  of 
the  human  ra^*  are  employed  merely  in  imitat- 
ing the  nuxlels  that  liave  been  set  uj)  by  individ- 
ual genius,  or  l.y  thj  accmnulated  wisiiom  and 
tjiste  of  agtrs ;  and  their  success  in  life  is  greater  or 
less,  m!Cor«ling  to  the  accuracy  of  their  imitation. 
I'lspecially  during  childhood  and  yc)uth.  is  this 
fiiculty  brought  into  active  play.  It  is  the  nec- 
essary aec^o^lpaninK'nt  and  basis  of  iiistruction. 
the  stepping-stone  to  all  excellence,  ik-ing  of  so 
great  importance,  therefoi-e,  in  nearly  every  de- 
jartment  of  education,  it  should  receive  the 
sjHKjial  attention  of  the  teacher. — The  conditions 
of  success  in  imitation  are  chiefly  two :  (1)  ac- 
curate obaei*\'ation,  and  (2)  a  retentive  memoiy. 
Probably  few  have  noticed  how  slightly  the 
faculty  of  ol)ser\'ation  is  usually  exercised.  This, 
however,  may  be  easily  illustrated.  Of  twenty 
persons  listening  to  a  speaker  whose  voice  has 
s(mie  jxMJuliar  Ume  or  inflection,  it  wiU  probably 
be  found  tliat  only  half  a  dozen  or  perhaps  even 
less  will  notice  it,  unless  it  is  very  marked ;  and 
of  thest?,  only  two  or  three  will  l)e  able  to  re- 
produce it  with  any  degroe  of  accuracy.    Hov 
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often  do  men  differ  as  to  the  form  or  color  of 
fiome  feature  in  the  face  of  an  acquaintance! 
For  example,  let  a  draughtsman ,  whose  attention 
has  not  previously  been  specify  called  to  the 
object,  be  asked  to  draw  a  rose-leaf,  llie  prob- 
ability is,  tliat  he  will  confess  his  inability  to  do 
jso,  though  he  would  recognize  a  rose-bush  with- 
out difficulty.  Instances  misht  be  multiplied  of 
the  loose,  general  way  in  which  this  faculty  is 
used,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  only  an  indef- 
inite impression  is  left  on  the  mind,  instead 
of  an  accurate  picture.  (See  Attention.)  If  it 
be  granted  then,  that  mere  imitation,  when 
uncultivated,  cannot  be  depended  on,  it  will 
probably  not  be  denied  that  a  good  memory, 
and,  in  most  cases,  a  certain  degree  of  mechan- 
ical skill,  are  necessary,  when  it  i&  cultivated, 
to  produce  the  best  results.  It  onlv  remains, 
therefore,  to  jK)int  out  a  few  of  the  studies 
and  pursuits  in  which  imitation  is  the  chief  in- 
fitrument,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  made  most  efficient.  Among 
the  first,  may  be  enumerated  writing,  majxlraw- 
ing,  as  now  generally  used  in  teaching  geography, 
and  nearly  all  the  arts ;  among  them,  drawing, 
with  all  the  professions  that  immediately  depend 
upon  it,  as  8ur\'eying,  civil  engineering,  mechan- 
ics, architecture,  to«:ether  with  all  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  teaching  of  which,  sensible  objects 
are  to  l)e  represented.  In  learning  to  s|K*ak  a 
foreign  language,  also,  a  direct  aj)i)e^  is  made  to 
the  faculty  of  imitation.  ^Vmoug  the  methods 
used  for  producing  efficiency  in  imitation,  the 
kindergarten  system  is  of  gn.»at  value  for  insur- 
ing steadiness  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye.  (See 
KiNDKROARTEN.)  The  usual  school  exercises  of 
reading,  declamation,  dialogues,  etc.,  are  more  or 
less  successful,  according  to  the  closeness  with 
which  the  feelings  and  expressions  of  imaginary 
persons  are  imitated.  Proficiency  in  classical 
<K>m|K)sition,  also,  is  promoted,  in  many  colleges 
and  universities,  by  i)iacing  before  students  orig- 
inal models  for  imitation.  The  value  of  this 
faculty,  in  moral  etiucation,  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated, that  m(X3t  ix)werful  of  all  educators — 
example — depending  to  a  great  extent  on  imita- 
tion for  its  elliciency.     (See  Example.) 

INCENTIVES,  School,  consist  of  rcwanls 
of  various  kinds,  offeretl  to  pupils  for  progress 
in  study  and  good  behavior;  such  as  "gomi 
tickets",  certificates  of  merit,  books,  and  other 
things  awarded  as  premiums  for  excellence 
4;ither  in  proficiency  or  conduct.  Ik«ides  thest*, 
various  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  emulation,  which  are  also  to  be 
classed  among  school  incentives ;  such  as  giving 
public  praise,  awarding  merit  marks,  putting 
the  names  of  meritorious  pupils  upon  a  roil  ^ 
/fow  or,  which  is  suitably  embellished  and  framed, 
and  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school- 
room. ITie  dismissal  of  pupils  from  school 
previous  to  the  usual  time  is  also  to  bo  placed 
among  the  same  class  of  incentives.  1  o  this, 
however,  strong  objection  has  been  made,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  to  imply  that  attendance  at 
school  is  burdensome  and  grievous,  whereas  it 


should  be  made  pleasant  and  attractive.  The 
efficacy  of  this  incentive,  as  every  teacher  know8» 
is  very  great,  because  it  appeals  to  the  natural 
activity  of  the  child,  ujjon  which  the  confinement 
of  school  cannot  but  operate  as  a  restraint,  how- 
ever well  it  may  be  administered;  and  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  an  occasional  relief  from 
this  confinement  does  not,  on  the  whole,  weaken 
the  pupil's  attachment  to  school.  All  such  in- 
centives, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  of  a 
secondary  nature ;  and  the  educator  should  al- 
ways exercise  care  that  their  influence  should 
not  be  60  exert^nl  as  to  impair  the  force  of  higher 
and  more  enduring  motives  to  good  commct. 
(See  Rewards.) 

INDIA,  a  country  in  Asia,  at  present  under 
IMtisli  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  French 
and  Portuguese  colonies.  Ihe  term  India  is 
sometimes  also  ax)plied  in  a  wider  sense,  embra- 
cing those  countries  known  by  the  name  of 
Uindixistan  and  Fctrther  India.  In  this  article, 
we  treat  of  that  part  only  which  is  known  as 
British  India.  1  ne  area  of  the  country  imder 
the  direct  rule  of  the  I>iiish  government  ia 
904,049  B<piaro  miles,  with  a  population  of 
190,563,04^.  Tlie  native  states,  T^iiich,  although 
govenied  by  native  princes,  are  still  more  or  leas 
subject  to  Ihitish  influence,  have  an  area  of 
540,095  square  miles,  and  a  j)opulation  of 
48.267,910,  niakuig  the  total  area  of  L'litish  In- 
dia l,45(),74i  square  miles,  and  the  aggregate 
population  238,830,958.  The  princiiml  religions 
ml^ritish  India  (as  far  as  it  is  directly  under 
British  rule),  acconling  to  the  last  census  (com- 
pleted in  1872),  were  represt»nted  as  follows: 
llindoos,  139,248,000;  Mohammediuis,  40,883,- 
000 ;  Buddhists,  2,833,000 ;  Chinstians.  897.000 ; 
Sikhs,  1,174,000;  other  creeds,  5,102,000;  of 
unknown  religion,  4  25,000.  The  number  of  Chri»- 
tians,  according  to  missionary  reports,  is  how- 
ever, considerably  huver.  The  Protestants  chum 
a  native  popuhition  of  more  than  250,000 ;  and 
the  Roman  (-atholics,  according  to  a  statement 
prepare<i  in  1870  for  the  Vatican  Council, 
1,076,000:  The  Parsees  are  one  of  the  least 
numerous  sects,  but  they  constitute  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  portions  of  the  native  ]K>pu]a- 
tion.  The  best  known  among  the  sects  of  recent 
origin  is  the  Brahmo-Samftj,  fomided  about 
1  S'M.  It  is  a  kind  of  rationalistic  development 
of  Braliman  and  (.'hristian  doctrines,  and  admits 
into  its  canon  of  sacred  books  such  portions  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  Bible,  as  are  merely  theistio 
and  not  miraculous.  It  cliiefly  exists  in  the  hx^ 
cities,  and  its  members  take  an  active  interest  in 
all  educational  movements. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  In- 
dia. It  was,  in  the  6th  century  B.  C,  invaded  by 
the  Persian  king  Darius,  and  m  the  4th  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  but  the  connection  thus  es- 
tablished with  the  countries  of  western  Asia  and 
I'iUrope  soon  ceased,  and  India  relapsed  into  its 
secluded  position.  The  invasion  of  the  countzy 
by  Mohammedans  began  in  the  8th  century  A.  D., 
and,  since  that  time,  large  portions  of  India  conr 
tinued  under  Mohammedan  rulei  until  finslly 
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compelled  to  yield  to  the  advancing  power  of  I  ceremonies.  India  possesses  no  theory  of  peda- 
some  of  tlie  Eluropean  nations.  The  first  of  tliese  |  gogy  ;  but,  instead  of  the  dry,  prosaic  collection 
who  obtained  territorial  jxjssessions  in  India,  were  \  of  rules  of  the  Chinese,  we  find  here  some  deep  ped- 
the  Portucruese,  who,  early  in  tlie  IGth  century,  ;  agogical  sayings  in  the  pleasing  garb  of  poetry, 
established  their  rule  by  seizing  some  of  the  forts  |  and  particularly  in  the  form  of  fables.  The  old- 
on  the  western  coast.  'ITie  Kuglish  Kast  India  est  of  the  collections  of  fables,  the  PantcliaUin- 
Company,  after  obtaining  permission  from  the  I  tra,  was  written  in  the  5th  century  of  our 
Mogul  emperor,  established  ita  firet  factory  in  '  present  era,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
1613,  and  gradually  extended  its  power,  until  at  ;  every  modern  language.  It  contains  numerous 
last  nearly  the  whole  of  India  was  unitetl  under  short  sayings,  ext<3ling  the  advantages  of  educa- 
its  rule.  In  18;)8,  the  l^iast  India  Company  trans-  tion.  —  A  new  religion,  Buddhism,  spnm^  from 
ferred  all  its  possessions  to  the  British  (^wn ;  '  Brahmanism:  but  although  it  had  its  origin  in 
and,  in  1876,  the  queen  of  England  assumed  the  India,  it  was  forced  to  retreat  before  the  old  relig- 
official  title  of  Empress  of  IiuUa.  '  ion,  and  spread  particulaily  over  China,  Farther 

I.  Ancient  India. — ^India,  like  Cliina,  Persia,  India,  Mongolia,  Japan,  and  other  countries  of 
and  Kgypt,  possesses  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  '  eastern  Asia.  The  cnief  aim  of  the  Buddhists  i& 
civilizations.  The  education  of  children  consisted  I  to  improve  the  moral  life.  For  this  purpose  ten 
chiefly  in  training  them  as  members  of  one  of  '  commandments  have  been  laid  down,  containing, 
the  castes  into  which  the  people  were  divided,  i  l)eside8  some  excellent  moral  principles,  rules  for 
There  were  four  princi|)al  castes :  the  Brahmans  good  behavior.  Buddhism  ignores  the  castes, 
or  priests,  the  Kshatriyas  or  warriors,  the  Vais-  though  it  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  them.  The 
yas  or  merchants,  and  the  Sudras  or  laborers,  I  clergy  were  made  the  basis  of  Buddhistic  society; 
composeii  mainly  of  the  conquered  jieople.  Be-  i  whereas,  in  other  creeds,  the  laity  were  the  basis 
low  the  Sudras  was  a  still  more  degraded  class,  i  on  which  the  hierarchy  reiKJsed. '  Though  this 
known  as  Pariahs  or  outcasts.  Every  native  of  ;  creed  has  alwaj's  been  one  of  the  most  extensive 
India  1k»1  >uge  1  to  one  or  other  of  thef-e  castes,  and  in  the  number  of  its  followers,  it  has  contributetl 
all  children  were  brought  up  strictly  within  their  little  to  the  pro^jress  of  education.  On  education 
own.  The  first  instruction  embnice<l  teachings  in  ancient  India,  see  S(thmidt,  GeschiclUe  dcr 
and  warnings  suggested   by  the  necressities  of  '  PddftgtKfik,  vol.  i. 

daily  life,  in  order  thus  to  teach  the  children  ,      II.    Mcnlern  India. — Both  the  Catholic  and 
to  imitate  the  good.  On  the  subsequent  education  ,  the  Protestant  missionaries  who  went  to  India, 
the  priests  had  the  moat   i)owerful   influence,    establishetl  schools  for  the  education  of  the  na- 
They  were  the  sole  teachers.     Women  and  the    tives,  but  they  i-eachetl  only  a  small  portion  of 
fourth  caste  were  excluded  from  all  education.  '  the  native  population.     By  the  natives  them- 
Klemeutary  instruction  embraced  only  reading,    selves  notliing  was  done  to  improve  the  system 
writing,  and  arithmetic.   A  teacher  with  a  staff  ;  of  education  and  instruction.     The  Kast  India 
and  with  an  assistant  holding  the  switch,  gave    (.*ompany  had  not  founded  a  single  school  until 
instruction  to  l)oy8  sitting  an)und  him  under  the  '  1793.    In  that  year,  Wilberforce  moved,  in  the 
trees.     In   arithmetic,   only  the   elements  were  '  House  of   Commons,  to  send  school-teachers  to 
taught ;  while  writing,  which  was  closely  con-  i  India,  in  onler  to  superintend  the  instruction  of 
nected  with  instruction  in  rearling,  was  first  prac-  i  the  people ;  but  the  India  House  denounced  tlie 
ticed  in  the  sand,  then  on  |)alm  leaves  witii  an  i  plan  as  detrimental  to  the  continuance  of  their 
iron  pencil,  and  finally  on  platane  leaves  with  ink.  ,  nde.     In  1K13,  j)arliainent  granted  ^10,000  an- 
One  child  showed  it  to  another,  and  one  heanl  ,  nually  for  e<lucational  purposes ;  but  the  money 
the  other  recite.    Particular  attention  was  paid    was  spent  for  the  promotion  of  literary  studies, 
to  the  higher  schools  of  the  Brahmans;  and  the  \  rather  thim  for  education.     In  1848,  the  lieu- 
educational  laws,  which  are  treated  quite  ex-  i  tenant  governor  of  Agra  brought  forward  a. 
haustively  in  the  law  books,  have  reference  al-  ,  scheme  to  give  a  school  to  every  vDlage  of  at 
most  exclusively  to  the  Brahmans.  In  the  learned    least  one  hundred  families.     After  three  yeare' 
schools  in  Benares,  in  Trizioon,  and  in  the  Nud-    discussion   the  court  of  directors  of  the  Yssi 
deah,  the  exoterics,  to  whom  also  members  of  !  India  Company  accepted  the  groundwork  of  the 
the  secon<l  and  third  caste  belonged,  were  in- j  plan;  and  orders  were  issueil  that  a  school  should 
structed  in  grammar,  prosody,  and  mathematics;     be  provided  for  every  circle  of  villages,  called 
and  the  esoterics,  in  pcxjtry,  history,  philosophy,  '  Ilulkahimdee,  and  that  the  teachers  should  be 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  law.    The  pupil  was  '  paid   by  a  tax  of  two  per  cent  on   the  land 
for  five  years  only  a  hearer;  after  that  time  he    Revenue.  The  plan  has l)een gradually  developetl: 
was  permitted  to    express    his   thoughts    and    and  government  schools  now  exist,  in  regular 
doubts  to  the  tejiclier.  and  to  take  part  in  the    gradation,  fwm  those  which  give  the  humblest 
disputations.  The  whole  course  comprisefl  from    elementary  instruction  to  the  highest  colleges ; 
12  to  20  years,  during  which  time  the  scholar    and  the  best  pupils  of  one  grade  are  able  to  pass 
lived  with  the  teacher.     No  regular  comj^nsa-  '  through  the  other  grades  by  means  of  scholar- 
tion  was  received   by  the  teacher,  as  to  do  so  '  ships.    To  complete  the  system,  a  university  was 
would  be  considered  shameful,  but  presents  were  '  established,  in  1857,  at  each  of  the  three  presi- 
given  as  a  remuneration.    The  reading  of  the    dency  capitals,  Calcutta,  lk)mbay,  and  Madras,  on 
V  edas  was  considered   the  highest  instruction  ■  the  model  of  the  London  irnivereity,  for  holding 
of  the  Brahmans,  and  was  connected  with  various  I  examinations  and  conferring  degrees.    The  gov- 
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emment  institutions  are  intended  to  serve  as 
models,  to  be  gradually  superBeded  by  schools 
supported  on  the  grant-in-aid-system — a  system 
based  on  the  principle  of  perfect  religious  neu- 
trality, and  on  regular  rules  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  province.  Normal  schools 
exist  in  each  province  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  medium  of  education,  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  masses,  is  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages, into  which  are  translated  the  best  ele- 
mentary English  treatises,  'ilie  study  of  the  clas- 
sical languages  of  India  is,  however,  still  main- 
tained. The  English  language  is  taught  in  the 
Anglo-vernacular  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
education  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society.  The  governing  agency  of  this  system 
consists  of  a  director  of  public  instniction  in 
each  province,  aided  by  a  staflF  of  inspectors. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  schools 
and  collies  belonging  to,  aided  or  maintained 
by,  the  government  in  British  India,  with  the 
average  number  of  pupils  attending  them,  the 
amount  expended  by  the  government,  and  the 
cross  expenditure  on  account  of  instruction  dur- 
mg  the  years  1862,  18G7,  and  18T1  : 
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Candi- 
dates 
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1S57 

1860 

1866 

1871 

244 

808 
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2,877 

162 

414 

629 

1,601 

440 
1,701 

8 

03 

564 

41 

62 

555 

1,153 

36 

23 

229 
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Year 


1S62.. 
1S67.. 
1871.. 


Numl>cr  of 
educational 
institutions 


13,211) 
20.6S3 
i     25,147 


Average 
attend- 
ance 


350,762 
<;58,834 
701),622 


Amount  ex- 
pended by 
the  gov't 


£24^,330 
4i. 1,378 

611),724 


iota  I  ex- 
penditures 
from  all 
sources 


£2s4,076 

755,518 

1,01J>,418 


Counting  in  the  indij^enous  schools,  the  whole 
number  of  schrwls  of  Biitish  Iiulia  (exclusive  of 
the  native  states  and  Burma)  amounted,  in 
1872,  to  40,700 ;  and  the  number  of  scholars,  to 
1,280,914.  The  schools  which  have  been  improved 
up  to  the  government  standard  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Lower-class  schools,  midille-class  schools, 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  special  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities. — ^"ITie  number  of  middle- 
class  schocjls,  in  1871,  was  2,873  (for  boys 
2,740,  for  girls  133),  with  158,728  pupils  (boys 
151,056;  girls  7,072).  The  number  of  high  schools 
was  273,  with  47,572  pui)ils;  of  these  only  one 
school  was  for  girls.  'Hie  number  of  normal 
schools  was  104  (87  for  males,  17  for  females) 
with  4.340  students  (4.080  male  and  200  female). 
'Hie  nmnber  of  general  colleges,  in  1871,  was  44, 
of  which  24  were  government  colleges,  and  20 

Srivat<j  and  aided  wlleges.  The  numTwr  of  stu- 
ents  in  the  govennnent  colleges  was  1 ,854;  and 
in  the  private  colli^>s,  2,140,  making  a  total  of 
44  colleges,  with  3,9!)4  students.  I^ides  the  gen- 
eral colleges,  there  were  10  law  colleges,  with 
084  students ;  5  college's  of  metlicine,  with  893 
students ;  4  colleges  of  civil  engineering,  with  549 
students.  Of  other  s^x^cial  schools,  there  were  3 
schools  of  design  and  clecorative  art ;  one  at  Cal- 
cutta (with  50  students);  one  at  Madras ;  and  one 
at  Bombay  (with  90  students). besides  the  David 
Sassoon  Indiustrial  School  at  Bombay,  with  1 01 
students.  The  progress  of  the  three  universities 
at  (/alcutta,  Mailras,  and  Bombay,  from  the  time 
of  their  foundation,  in  1857,  to  1871,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table : 


Female  education,  which  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
comitry,  received  a  strong  impulse,  in  1866, 
from  an  Knglinh  I.' nitarian  lady.  Miss  Carpenter, 
who  arrived  in  Bombay  in  that  year.  After 
making  a  tour  of  Guzerat,  and  holding  several 
meetings  in  8urat,  she  proceeded  to  Madras, 
where  3ie  enlisted  the  warm  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  Ijonl  Napier,  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  tliat  province.  Upon  arriving  in  Cal- 
cutta she  convened  a  large  meeting,  wnich  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  pronn'nent  govenmient 
officials,  t^^he  succeciled  m  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  female  education ;  and,  under  her  direc- 
tion, a  number  of  female  8ch(K>ls,  and  alt^o  ragged 
schools,  were  established.  For  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  education  in  India,  see  the  official 
i^tatemetU  of  the  Moral  and  MttUTial  Progress 
of  India,  published  annually ;  also  the  several 
volumes  of  \\\g  Annual  Amt'rican  Cifvlopa*dia; 
and  the  Jiepoji  of  the  U.  JS.  Commissioner  (f 
Edncationy  for  1873. 

INDIANA,  at  first  a  part  of  the  North-west 
Territory',  aften^anls  fomied  a  part,  of  Indiana 
Territory,  oi-gjinized  July  4.,  1800.  In  1805, 
Michigan  was  set  off  from  it ;  and,  in  1809,  Illi- 
nois,  leaAHiig  the  territorial  limits  the  same  as 
those  of  the  state  at  present.  Indiana  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  state,  Dec.  11.,  1816, 
Its  area  is  33,809 square  miles;  and  its  popula- 
tion, in  1870,  was  1.080,037,  giving  it  the  sixtlx 
rank  among  the  United  States. 

Educational  Bistoiy. — The  duty  of  the  state 
to  educate  its  children  was  eariy  recognized  in 
Indiana.  The  constitution  adopted  in  1816 
declared  the  general  diffusion  of  learning  and 
knowledge  through  a  community  to  be  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment,  to  provide  a 
law  for  a  general  sj^stem  of  education.  It  waa 
not  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution, 
in  1851,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly  to  "  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means, 
moral,  intellectual,  scientiAc,  and  agricultural 
improvement,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  a 
general  and  unifonn  system  of  common  schools, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  chai^  and 
equally  open  to  all,"  and  which  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  state  supi'rintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, that  we  have  any  i)ermanent  record 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  public 
schools.  'I'he  act  to  provide  for  a  "  general  and 
uniform  system  of  common  schools  "  was  passed 
June  14.,  1852  ;  but.  although  in  force  after  its 
publication  and  distribution,  it  did  not  become 
practically  operative  until  the  first  Monday  of 
April,  1853.    This  was  owing  to  a  discrepancy 
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between  the  school  law  and  the  township  law,  so 
that  no  school  officers  for  the  township  could  be 
elected  until  the  time  for  the  regular  election 
of  the  township  trustees,  in  ApnL  This  law 
provided  for  the  consolidation  and  equalization 
of  the  school  fimds,  and  for  the  organization  of 
school  corporations  by  civil  townships  instead  of 
by  districts,  and  also  gave  the  people  the  power 
to  assess  special  township  taxes,  tor  the  build- 
up of  school-houses  and  for  the  continuance  of 
achools  after  the  public  funds  were  expended. 
William  C  Larrabee  was  the  first  person  elected 
to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  in- 
atruction.  He  inaugurated  the  system,  and  at 
this  time  served  two  years  from  November  8., 
18.52.  Caleb  Mills  took  the  office  November  8., 
1854,  and  served  until  February,  1857.  Ho 
distributed  the  libraries  bought  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tax  levied  for  that  purpose,  amonc 
the  townships  of  the  state.  He  was  succeeded 
by  William  C.  Larrabee,  who  was  again  elected 
superintendent,  and  served  for  two  years,  from 
the  second  Tuesday  of  February,  1857.  During 
his  administration,  he  made  many  important 
recommendations  to  the  legislature,  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  receiving  reports  and  of  apportion- 
ing the  revenue.  Samuel  L.  Rugg,  his  successor, 
served  two  years,  from  the  second  Monday  of 
Pebruaiy,  1859.  In  his  term  of  office,  he  in- 
vestigated the  condition  of  the  school  funds,  and 
considered  plans  for  their  more  pjofitable  man- 
agement. Miles  J.  Fletcher  took  the  office  of 
state  superintendent,  February  14.,  1861.  In  the 
spring  of  18(>2,  he  was  killed  in  a  railway  ac- 
cident, and  Samuel  K.  Hoshour,  D.  D.,  by  ex- 
ecutive appointment,  filled  the  vacancy  &om 
May  29.,  1872  until  his  successor  was  elected 
and  qualified.  Samuel  L.  Rugg  was  again 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  commencing 
November  21.,  1862;  but,  owing  to  an  amend- 
ment in  the  school  law,  changing  the  time  of  as- 
suming the  duties  of  the  office,  he  held  over  until 
^farch  15.,  1865.  Greoroe  W.  Hoss  succeeded, 
March  12.,  1865,  serving  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
lie  administered  the  new  school  law,  and  replen- 
ished the  township  libraries.  Being  elected  for 
a  second  term,  he  held  office  until  October,  1 808, 
when,  by  reason  of  bis  resi«:nation,  the  newly 
elected  officer,  Barnabas  0.  liobljs  was  api>ointo(l 
to  fill  out  the  tenn.  During  the  term  of  office 
of  Mr.  Ilobbs.  the  Normal  School  was  ojKined, 
January  6.,  1870.  Milton  B.  Hopkins  took  the 
office,  March  15.,  1871,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Through  his  instrumentjdity,  a  law  was  passe*! 
abolishing  the  office  of  county  examiner  and 
creating  that  of  county  superintendent.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  second  term, 
March  15.,  1878,  but  did  not  live  out  this  term. 
He  died  in  Augu.st,  1874;  and  his  son,  Alexander 
C.  Hopkins,  by  executive  appointment,  filled  the 
Tacancy,  from  August  20.,  1874,  until  March  15., 
1875,  when  James  H.  Smart,  the  present  incum- 
bent, entered  upon  the  duties  of  tne  office.  Six 
of  these  superintendents  arc  now  living. 

School  System. — The  school  officers  of  the  state 
are  the  directors  of  the  districts  into  which  the 


townships  are  divided,  the  trustees  of  townships, 
members  of  boards  of  school  trustees  in  incor- 
porated towns  and  cities,  county  superintendents, 
members  of  the  state  board  of  education,  and 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
llie  directors  cf  scJiool  distHcis  act  under  the 
authority  of  the  township  trustees,  and  exercise 
quite  limited  powers.  They  preside  at  school 
meetings,  take  chai^  of  the  school  property, 
and  pt^orm  other  duties  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees.  Voters  at  school  meetings  may 
designate  other  branches  than  those  required  l^ 
the  school  law,  which  they  wish  to  be  taught  in 
their  respective  districts.  1  hey  may  request  a 
tiTistee  to  remove  a  teacher,  and  they  may  peti- 
tion him  in  regard  to  the  repairing  or  removal 
of  a  school-house.  Township  trustees  are  elected 
by  the  people  biennially  and  are  the  school 
trustees  for  their  respective  townships.  It  is 
their  duty  to  take  chaige  of  the  schools,  employ 
teachers,  build  school  houses,  provide  furniture, 
apparatus,  etc.,  take  the  enumeration  of  the 
school  children,  and  to  cause  to  be  held,  month- 
ly, township  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  the 
teachers.  They  may  also  provide  township 
graded  schools  and  arrange  for  admission  into 
them  from  the  other  departments.  The  school 
hoards  of  cities  and  towns  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers in  each.  Those  in  cities  are  appointed  by 
the  common  council,  for  three  years,  one  mem- 
ber being  appointed  annually,  in  June.  Those 
in  towns  are  appointed  by  the  civil  trustees  of 
the  town,  in  the  eame  manner  as  the  city  trustees 
are  appointed.  School  matters  in  cities  and 
towns  are  more  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  school 
trustees,  than  in  townships,  inasmuch  as  the 
law  does  not  provide  for  sthool  meetings  in  the 
former.  The  law  permits  school  boards  of  cities 
and  towns  to  employ  superintendents  for  their 
respective  corporations.  ITie  county  superin- 
iendent  is  appointed  by  the  township  trustees, 
biennially,  in  June ;  and  he  must  have  had 
two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching. 
It  is  his  duty  to  examine  all  applicants  for 
licen.se  to  teach.  Thede  examinations  are  held 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month.  The 
branches  require.l  by  law  are  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
f ram  mar,  physiology,  ami  United  htates  history, 
t  is  his  duty  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  county 
at  least  once  eaoh  year,  to  attend  township 
institutes  at  least  onc3  eiioh  month,  to  hold  a 
county  institute  ainuially,  and  to  receive  reports 
from  school  trustees  and  collate  the  same,  and 
forward  them  to  the  sujierintendent  of  public 
instruction.  He  may  also  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  township  trustees, 
in  sundry  minor  matters;  and  finally,  he  has  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  schools  in  his 
county,  except  in  cities  and  towns  in  which 
sujierintendents  may  have  been  employed.  The 
state  board  of  education  consists  of  the  state 
sujxirintendent,  who  is,  ex  officio,  president ;  the 
governor ;  the  presidents  of  the  state  imiversity, 
the  normal  school,  and  J^urdue  University; 
and  the   superintendents  of  the  three  largest 
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cities  of  the  state.  The  board  meets  as  often  as 
occasion  may  require.  It  appoints  the  trustees 
of  the  state  university  and  tne  official  visitors 
of  the  normal  schooL  It  prepares  printed  lists 
of  questions  which  are  sent  out  to  the  county 
superiutendents  monthly,  and  which  are  by  them 
submitted  to  the  teachers  who  apply  for  licenses. 
I'he  state  board  is  also  empowered  to  grant 
to  teachers  of  high  character  and  standing,  state 
licenses  which  are  valid  for  life.  The  boanl 
takes  cognizance  of  such  other  educational  mat- 
ters as  may  properly  come  before  it,  and  makes 
such  recommendations  to  subordinate  officers 
and  to  the  legislature  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 
The  state  sujjerinienfieiU  of  public  instruction 
is  elected  by  the  quaUfied  voters  of  the  state,  at 
a  general  election,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He 
is  cliarged  with  the  administration  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  and  with  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  business  relating  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state,  and  of  the  school  funds 
and  revenues  appropriated  for  their  support.  It 
is  his  duty  to  render  an  opinion,  in  writing,  to 
any  school  officer  so  desirmg.  in  regard  to  the 
administration  or  construction  of  the  school  law. 
He  must  also  visit  eveiy  county  in  the  state  and 
examine  the  auditor's  books  and  records,  relative 
to  the  school  fmids,  revenues,  etc.  He  must 
confer  with  the  school  officers,  and  make  public 
addresses  as  occasion  may  require. 

School  Fnal. — There  are  two  sources  of  rev- 
enue for  the  support  of  the  public  schools : 
(1)  the  interest  on  the  school  funds,  and  (2)  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  state  and  by 
local  authorities.  The  school  funds  are  divided 
into  two  classes  :  {\)  The  common-school  fund, 
the  sources  of  wiiich  are  the  surplus  revenue 
fund,  the  saline  fund,  the  bank  tax  fund,  the 
county  seminary  funds,  fines  assessed  for  breaches 
of  the  penal  laws  of  the  state,  all  forfeitures 
which  may  accrue,  all  escheated  lands  and  es- 
tates, the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp 
land«i.  granted  to  the  state  of  Indiana  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1850,  and  the  fund  arising 
from  the  114th  section  of  the  charter  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana ;  (2)  The  congressional  town- 
shi])  fund,  which  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
IGth  section,  in  each  township,  set  apart  to  the 
townshii>s,  by  (^ongress,  for  school  piUTX)ses.  ^J'he 
conmion-school  fund  amounts  to  jj6,313,247, 
and  the  congressional  township  fund  amounts  to 
$2,398,072,  makuig  the  total  school  fund  of  the 
state  38.711,311).  These  funds  can  never  be 
diminished,  and  the  proceeds  of  them  must  be 
used  for  tuition  purposes  only. 

Scliool  Titxes,  —  llie  state  levies  annually  a 
tax  of  If)  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars, 
which,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  common-school 
fund,  m  apportioned  to  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  in  each.  The  local 
authorities  have  also  th?  right  to  levy  a  local 
school  tax  of  2,5  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  must  be  exi)ended  in  the  township, 
town,  or  city,  in  which  it  is  levied.  They  have 
also  the  right  to  levy  a  local  tax  of  50  cents  on 


each  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  in  purchas- 
ing grounds,  building  school-houses,  and  supply- 
ing the  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus.  Li 
addition  to  all  this,  the  civil  authonties  in  cities 
and  towns  have  the  right  to  issue  bonds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  in  the 
purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings thereon  by  school  authorities.  There  can 
be  only  350,000  worth  of  these  bonds  in  cir- 
culation at  any  one  time;  and,  when  issued, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  authorities  to  pro- 
vide for  their  payment,  by  the  levy  of  a  spe- 
cial tax  therefor,  provided  that  said  tax  smdl 
liOt  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  more  than  50  cents 
on  each  one  hunclred  doUars.  llie  total  amount 
of  school  tax  possible  in  cities  and  towns,  in  any 
one  year,  under  the  law  of  the  state,  is  as 
follows : 

rtatc  tax  on  each  $1(K) $0.16;  on  each  poll,  lOJSO 

Local  tuition  tax  on  each  $100  0.25  **  *'  0.^0 
"  Bpecial  "  "  "  0.50  "  "  1.00 
"     bond     "        "        "      0.50        "        «*       1.00 

Total  amount $1.41 $3.00 

In  townflhipa  the  limit  is  $1.1G. 

Educationcd  Condition, —  The  total  number 
of  district  schools  in  the  state  is  9,236 ;  of  city 
Lystems,  40;  of  town  systems.  202;  and  the 
number  of  school-houses  is  9,307.  The  number 
of  township  and  district  graded  schools  is  39G ; 
of  ungraded  schools,  8,940.  The  estimated  value 
of  school  property  18  31 0,670;^38.  llie  follow- 
ing are  additional  items  of  the  school  statistioB 
for  1875—6 : 

School  population,  white  maleR,  340,514 

white  females,       317,434 

Total  white,  657,941 

colored  raalep,  4,940 

colored  females,        4,848 

Total  colored,  9,788 

Total  school  population 667,796 

Number  of  pnpils  enrolled,  wliites,      495,711 

colored,        6,651 

Total  enrollment 502,361 

Average  daily  attendance,  estimated  at 315,000 

Number  of  teachers,  mole  and  female 13,133 

Number  of  female  teachers,  efttimated  at 6,60$ 

School  fund $8,7y»,l91 

Total  receipts. 4,U4ft,879 

Expenditures  for  tuition 2,>^30,747 

NbrnutUnsirudion. — The  State  Normal  School 
at  Terre  Haute,  established  in  1870,  occupietn 
one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  state. 
The  faculty  of  the  institution  embraces  9  in* 
structors,  including  the  president ;  while  4  otheir. 
are  employed  in  the  model  schools  connected 
with  it.  iTie  number  of  students,  from  Jan., 
1 873,  to  Dec,  1 874,  was  over  401 ,  of  whom  187 
were  males,  and  214,  females.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  that  had  received  instruction  in 
this  school,  from  1870  to  1875,  was  855.  Two 
courses  of  study  are  pursued :  one  elemental^, 
including  the  branches  recjuired  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools,  with  instruction  in  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  teaching ;  and  the  other  ad- 
vanced, mduding  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 


high  schools  of  the  state,  and  designed  to  pre- 
pare t«acht:ra  for  employmeiit  in  tueae  schools. 
In  the  latter  course,  speoal  prominence  ia  given 
b>  the  study  of  lajlguages,  especially  French  and 
and  German.  Tiiu  Northern  Iniiiaiia  Normal 
S^ool,  at  Valparaiso,  organized  in  1873,  is  a 
prirate  inistitution.  —  Teochere'  institutes  con- 
stitute, in  this  state,  a  very  important  instru- 
mentality for  the  pmfeaiionBl  instruction  of 
teachers.  The  several  county  supurintendents 
are  required  to  hold  a  county  teachers'  institute 
at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county ;  beaiiles 
which,  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month, 
while  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  is  re- 
quired to  be  devoted  to  township  ingtitutea.  In 
1875,  the  number  of  county  institutes  held  was 
91 ;  and  of  township  institutes,  4,080. 

Secondary  Inatrucliun. — The  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  21  approved  high  schools  in  the  state 
was  reported,  in  1874,  aa  13,342 ;  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  was  390,  of  whom  223 
were  males,  and  127  females.  Tlieae  schools  are 
BO  oi^anizeil  as  to  be  preparatory  schools  to  the 
state  university.  No  uniform  course  of  study 
is  prescrilH»l ;  but  the  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  uiiivLTsity,  in  1874,  were  examined  in 
geography,  English  erammar  and  sentential 
analysis,  ^metry,  and  lAtin.  including  Ciesar 
and  Vir^.  In  a  table  appended  to  the  stalt; 
report  for  1874,  9  private  or  denoniinational  in- 
stitutions for  secondary  instruction  are  enumer- 
ated, having,  in  the  HgKregute.  610  students  in 
the  academic  claasca,  and  n47  in  tiie  preparatory 
departments.  Several  private  schooa  and  acad- 
emies of  this  ^rade  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  in  1874.  'ITiere  were,  at  that 
time,  also,  10  busiuese  colleges,  with  31  teachers 
and  1,697  pupils.  The  courses  of  studyin  these 
schools  ranged  from  G  montlis  to  5  years. 

Superior  fiisiruclion. — ^Kirst  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  grade,  stands  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity (ii.  v.),  at  Bloominoton,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  school  systems  of  the  state 
by  an  arrangement  which  admits  to  the  fresh- 
man  class,   without    further 


they  have  )>aseed  a  satisfactory  exoiiiir^tion  in 

the  preparatoiy  couree  of  study.  Other  institu- 
tions fur  superior  inatmctiun  are  given  in  the 
following  table ; 


Whtn 

NAME 

l««lon 

dtno.nin>- 

Concordia  CuUcae. , . 

Fort  W.yi,« 

F,.,Lath. 

Esrlhsni  ('glldie 

RiChDJOUd 

Frlenrt* 

Ft,W»yn.C"ll-i{9..,. 

»\>rt  Wsyna 

M.  Epii. 

Frukllu  cmifh'u 

Franklin 

IMi 

DuptUt 

HuioVBr  CoUeKS 

Pr»b, 

Hirti.ille  UutTOr.ity 

Indiua  Anbury  Uuir 

M.  Epl..' 

Moore'.  Hill  (.■olls^e. 

M.wr»-»  Hill 

M.  Epl.- 

W.W.  CbrlaltinUiiiv. 

si. 

(7*niliail 

Bl^svllKCuUeu?.... 

imlB.c;^'^* 

et.  M«lnr^*«  CollPBf 

St.  U.>lDrad 

nnlonCLriitlaaCnll. 

1869  Icirirti™ 

OdIv.  of  Notre  Puno. 

NolVe'Duas 

1843    R.  C. 

WabutaCoUeae 

Crawtordirtlto 

1833 

pTMb. 
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Prt^eaioneU  and  Scientific  Instruction. — 
Purdue  Univerdty.at  lAlayette.iB  an  industrial 

university,  and  embraees  schools  of  agriculture, 
mechanics,  mining  and  engineering,  industrial 
art,  and  military  science ;  besides  Ihia.  there  is 
the  Terre  Uaute  School  of  Industrial  Science,  at 
Terre  Haute.  The  schools  of  law  are  the  law 
department  of  the  Indiana  University,  and  the 
law  school  of  the  North-western  Christian  Uni- 
veraity  ;  and  the  medical  schools  are  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Indiana,  the  In- 
diana Medical  College,  connected  with  the  In- 
diana University,  toA  the  Medical  College  of 
Evansville. 

•^yecint  Listniction. — This  department  of  edu- 
cation is  represented  by  the  Indiana  Institution 
for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Indianap- 
olis, which,  in  1874,  had  15  instructois  and 
3.13  students;  and  the  Indiana  Institute  tor  the 
Blind,  at  Indianapolis,  which,  in  1874 — 5,  had 
109  pupila,  and  a  corpe  of  instructora  including 
a  superintendent,  5  teachers  in  the  literaiy  de- 
partment, 3  in  the  industrial,  and  3  ia  the  mu- 
sical, besides  4  household  ofticera. 

miinvititmid  Lihrnriet. — The  total  number  of 
volumes  in  the  various  educational  libraries  of 
the  state  is  reported  as  357Ji45 ;  of  which  the 
township  libraries  contained  253,545  volumes. 
the  city  libraries  were  estimated  to  contain 
SO.OOd  volumes,  and  the  college  libraries,  S4,(100 
volutncs.  The  law  docs  not,  at  present,  provide 
for  a  ceneral  tax  for  the  support  of  pubhc  libra- 
ries ;  out  it  permits  the  founding  of  library  as- 
sociations, and  authorizes  the  common  councils 
of  cities  to  take  stock  in  such  assodations.  and 
levy  the  annual  tax  of  2  cents  on  each  SlOO  in 
support  of  the  same. 

£ducation(il  Journals. — The  only  educational 
journal  published  in  the  stale  a  The  Indiana 
Scko'il  Journal.,  the  oRicial  organ  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  TJie 
2i<irlherii  Indiana  Teac}mr  was  formeriy  pub- 
lished at  .South  Iknd. 

INDIAXA  ASBTTRT  UNTVBBSmr, 
at  (ireencastlc.  Ind.,  commenced  in  1832,  and 
chartered  in  1837.  is  under  Methodist  Episcopal 
control.  Ilie  lirat  class  graduated  in  1840.  It 
has  an  endowment  of  $1 80.000.  and  property  to 
the  value  of  SI  50.000.  Tni  I  ion  is  free.  1 'he  li- 
braries contain  about  10,000  volumes.  The  institu- 


are  admitted.  The  regular  courses  are  the  clas- 
sical and  philosophical,  but  an  elective  course 
may  be  pursued.  Opportunity  is  afforded  fw 
normal  instruction,  and  there  is  e.  Iliblical  course 
for  theological  students.  Indiana  Medical  Col- 
lege ia,  by  recent  action  of  the  proper  author- 
ities, made  the  medical  department  of  Asbury 
University.  The  medical  school  is  li)eated  at 
Indianapolis,  and  has  9  professors  and  6  lect- 
urers. There  is  also  a  preparatory  department. 
In  1875-6.  there  were  13  inatruotora.  509  stu- 
dents (25G  collegiate  and  2.53  preparatory),  and 
565  alitmni.  The  presidents  of  the  university 
have  been  as  follows :  Dishop  Matthew  Simpson, 
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D.D.,  1839—48;  the  Rev.  Luden  W.  Berry,  D.  D., 
1849—54;  the  Rev.  Daniel  Cun7,D.D.,  1854—7; 
Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  D.D.,  lL  D.,  1858—72; 
the  Rev.  Reuben  Andnis,  D.  D.,  1872 — 5;  and  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Martin,  D.  D.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, appointed  in  1875. 

INDIANA  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Blooming- 
ton.  Ind.,  was  chartered  as  a  coUege  in  182b, 
and  as  a  university,  in  1839.  It  is  non-sectarian, 
being  under  state  control.  It  has  two  fine 
buildings,  a  library  of  over  6,000  volumes,  a 
chemic^  laboratory,  a  museum  containing  fos- 
sils, miner^,  zoological  specimens,  etc.,  ana  pro- 
ductive funds  to  the  amount  of  $110,000;  besides 
which  it  receives  annual  appropriations  from  the 
state.  The  value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  ap- 
paratus is  $200,000.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
Jiesides  the  preparatory  and  the  coUegiate  depart- 
ment, the  latter  having  a  classical  and  a  scien- 
tific course,  there  is  a  department  for  the  study 
of  law.  The  medical  department  was  discon- 
tinued in  187G.  The  number  of  instructors  and 
students  in  the  various  departments  of  the  in- 
stitution, in  1876,  was  as  follows: 

Departments  InBtractors  Stadents 

Preparatory  4  142 

Collegiate  10  132 

Law  2  36 

Total  16  310 

The  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)   the 
president. 

INDIANS,  American.  The  earliest  at- 
tempt at  the  civilization  of  the  American  In- 
dians was  made  by  the  Spanish  government, 
in  Mexico  and  South  America,  at  the  time  of 
their  conquest,  when  the  sons  of  cliiefe  and 
princes  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  educated,  and 
endowed  with  the  rank  of  Spanish  nobles.  Many 
families  in  Spain,  to  this  day,  boast  of  their 
Mexican  or  Peruvian  descent.  Their  further 
education  was  conducted  through  the  agency  of 
missions,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  those 
of  Paraguay.  The  education  of  the  North 
American  Indians  was  begim,  also,  by  Catholic 
missionaries  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Mexico,  and  (California.  It  has  been  piuticinated 
in  gradually  by  other  denominations,  and  has 
followed  the  line  of  the  frontier  to  the  present 
time — the  religious  character  of  the  instruction 
imparted  being  gradually  eliminated  as  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  approached  com- 
f)letion.  The  Puritans,  at  an  early  date,  estab- 
ished  missions  at  Nantucket  and  Slartha's 
Vineyard,  at  Newtown  and  Plymouth,  Mass., 
and  in  C-onnecticut,  the  laborers  principally  be- 
ing the  Mayhews,  Eliot,  Cotton,  and  Sargeant. 
The  famous  Indian  Bible  of  Eliot  was  prej>arcd 
by  him  for  the  instruction  of  converts.  The  In- 
dian School  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  now  Dartmouth 
(JoUege,  and  Ilarvartl  University,  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  gave  instruction  to  Indians,  the 
latter  with  the  intention  of  using  them  as  teachers 
of  their  own  race.  Only  one  Indian,  however, 
has  ever  graluated  there  —  Caleb  (Tieeshahteau- 
muck,  in  1665.    The  Brainerds,  who  labored  in 


New  JeiBej  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Moravians, 
among  the  Delawares,and  the  Society  of  Friends, 
have  all  produced  results  more  or  less  important. 
Nearlv  ail  of  the  large  Protestant  denominations 
have  labored  in  this  field,  either  separately  or 
through  associations  organized  for  this  special 
purpose.  The  Episcopalians  established  an 
Oneida  mission ;  and,  the  Methodists,  in  1819, 
founded  missions  among  the  Wyandots, 
Iroquois,  Creeks,  Ottawas,  Shawnees,  Dakotas, 
and  the  Indians  of  Oregon.  The  Southern 
Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  in  1837,  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  Americto 
Indian  Missionary  Association.  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  Southern  Baptists 
have  also  established  missions  and  done  effective 
work.  The  Catholics,  also,  have  not  been  be- 
hindhand in  their  efforts  to  educate  tlie  savages 
of  North  America.  Their  missionaries,  Le 
Jeune,  Laleniant,  Breboeuf ,  and  Marquette  were 
pioneers  in  the  work;  and  their  labors,  extending 
rrom  Canada  along  the  frontier  to  Texas,  form 
an  exciting  story  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Indians  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  surroundings 
and  consequent  mode  of  liife ;  namely,  (1)  those 
who  are  closely  and  entirely  surrounded  by 
whites ;  (2)  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains,  who  still 
adhere  to  their  nomadic  mode  of  life ;  and  (3)  an 
intennediate  class  having  the  whites  on  one 
side  and  the  wild  tribes  on  the  other.  It  is  in 
this  last  class  only  that  the  experiment  of  civil- 
ization is  operative,  the  reclaiming  of  the  first 
class  being  considered  accompliBhed,  and  that  of 
the  second  class,  impracticable,  'i'he  following 
figures  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1874 : 

Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  StntCH,  ex> 

clusiye  of  tho^e  in  Alaska . .   275,003 

Number  of  school  buildings  upon  Indian  res- 
ervations          232 

Number  of  schools  upon  Indian  reservations         346 

Number  of  scholars:  males  5,797;  females 

6 ,161 10,968 

Number  of  teachers 407 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read :  adults, 

1,392,  youths  2,610 4,008 

Number  of  Indians  who  have  learned  to  read 

dnnng  the  year 961 

It  will  bo  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  the 
proportion  of  scholars,  among  the  Indians,  is 
about  1  in  every  26.  Of  those  in  New  York, 
1418,  out  of  a  total  of  5,140,  attend  school.  These 
Indians,  of  course,  being  few  in  number  and 
every-where  surrounded  by  civilization,  have  un- 
usual advantages  over  their  brethren  of  the  Far 
West,  llie  total  number  of  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  excluding  those  of  New  York,  is 
1 8,505 ;  scholars,  2,599,  or  about  1  in  7.  It  is  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  however,  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  attempts  at  education 
have  been  made.  (See  Indian  TEBRrroRv.)  The 
prospect  of  the  education  and  final  civilization 
of  the  Indians  brought  under  the  charge  of  the 
agencies,  is  considered  promising;  though  the 
want  of  funds,  and  the  difficulty  the  Indians 
have  to  encounter  in  learning  a  strange  language, 
have   thus  far   retarded  Uieir  progress.    Toe 
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number  of  Indians  in  BritiBh  America  is  esti- 
mated at  150,000.  For  information  in  regard  to 
them,  see  the  articles  on  the  several  British 
proYinoes  of  North  America. 

INDIAN  TEBRITOBYy  an  unoiiganized 
portion  of  the  United  States,  embracing  an  area 
of  68,901  square  miles.  In  1870,  the  population 
was  statcil  at  68,152,  of  whom  2,409  were 
whites,  6,378  colored, and  59,367  Indians;  of  the 
latter,  24,967  were  living  on  reservations,  the 
nomadic  Indians  being  estimated  at  34,400. 
Indian  Territoir  was  set  apart  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  iiassecl  June  30.,  18.34,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 
This  act  declared  that  *'all  that  part  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Missiasippi  and  not 
within  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  or 
the  territory  of  Arkansas",  should  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  be  considered  the  Indian  country. 
This  vast  tract  %rmcd  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1 803 ;  but  the  Indian 
territoiy  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  for- 
mation of  states  and  territories  out  of  it ;  so  that, 
at  present,  it  is  comparatively  of  small  extent. 

Eflucntional  Comiition.  —  Indian  Territory 
comprises  six  agencies  and  thirty-six  different 
nations  and  tril]^,  numbering  (according  to  the 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1874)  over  76,000  persons.  The  total  num- 
ber of  schools,  in  1874,  was  172,  with  177  build- 
ing, 189  teachers,  and  4,727  pupils.  ITie  four 
principal  nations  of  the  territory  (und3r  the  care 
of  the  Union  Af/encf/)  are  the  Cherokees,  re- 
ported as  numbering  17,217  persons  (including 
1,300  colored) .  the  Seminoles,  2,433;  the  Creeks, 
about  13,000  (including  2.000  colored) ;  and  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  (confederated),  22,000. 
These  nations  occupy  a  tt»rritory  that  has,  in  the 
aggregate,  an  area  of  28,000,000  acres,  of  which 
about  1 50,000  are  under  cultivation.  F^ach  na- 
tions has  its  own  school  system,  including  super- 
intendenta,  school  board,  etc.  The  Cherokees 
are  the  most  advanced.  Tlioir  systi^ni  embraces 
a  superintondt'nt  of  public  instruction,  elected  by 
the  national  council  for  a  term  of  two  years;  and 
a  lx>ani  of  eilucatiun.  connisting  of  four  members 
including  the  superintendent,  who  is  a  member 
ex  officio.  It  is  empowered  to  establish  rules 
and  rei^ulations  for  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  to  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be 
used.  The  common  schools  are  divided  into 
three  grades :  primary,  intermediate,  and  gram- 
mar school.  The  school  year  consists  of  nine 
months  and  a  half,  ajnimeneing  on  the  first 
Monday  in  MaiT-h,  and  is  divided  into  two  terms 
of  twenty  weeks  each.  'I'lie  regular  school  day 
is  six  hours;  l)ut  for  pn])iLs  under  eij^ht  years  of 
age,  it  is  only  four  hours.  The  scliool  age  is 
from  (»  to  IH.  All  teachers  are  n.'quirerl  to  be 
examined  and  licensed  by  the  l)oardof  education. 
There  are  .'<  school  districts,  each  havinofa  school 
commissioner,  who  has  the  gi^neral  inana«j:einent 
and  suix-n'ision  of  all  the  s(.*hools  in  his  district ; 
but  an  apiH-al  from  liis  decisions  may  be  taken 
to  theboard  of  e<kication.  In  lH74,  there  wcr^ 
in  the    Cherokee    nation,    68    schools,  taught 


chiefly  by  natives,  in  their  vernacular,  but  also 
leammg  English.  The  number  cf  pupils  enrolled 
in  tliese  schools  was  estimated  at  2,500 ;  and  the 
average  attendance,  at  2,000.  The  school  fund 
I  amounted  to  $2,909,113,  upon  which  the  annual 
I  interest  was  8161,889.  —  The  Choctaws  and 
I  Chickasaws,  numbering  about  22.000,  in  1 874, 
had  67  day  schools,  cmefly  boarding-schools,  at 
which  the  estimated  attendance  was  1,650.  The 
Creeks  had  31  schools,  with  750  pupils ;  and  the 
Seminoles,  5  schools,  with  about  1 20  pupils.  — 
llie  Cherokees  maintain  a  female  seminary,  with 
about  70  pupils;  also  an  orphan  asylum,  pro- 
viding for  about  100  children.  Mission  schools 
are  supported  in  the  other  agencies,  as  follows : 
Qunprtw  Agency y  3  mission  schools  (on  the  in- 
dustrial plan]  and  one  day  school,  with  a  total 
enrollment  ot  232  pupils ;  Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
a  manual-labor  school,  with  28  pupils,  and  the 
Shawnee  day  school,  with  20  pupils;  O^age 
Agency,  a  manual  labor  school,  with  90  mi- 
pils,  a  mission  school,  with  35  pupils,  a  day 
school  for  the  Kaws,  with  54  pupils,  and  a 
boarding-school ;  WichiUi  Agency ,  2  schools,  one 
a  dav  school,  and  the  other  a  boarding-school, 
whole  attendance  111  pupils;  Kiowa  Agency, 
2  boarding-schools,  having  84  pupils.  —  See 
Report  ofJJ,  S.  Commissioner  of  JEdacation  for 

1874.    

INDrVTDUAMTY,  that  distinction  of 
character  which  is  produced  by  mental  or  moral 
peculiarities.  The  value  of  this  element  of 
character,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Goethe  considered  that  its  pres- 
ervation and  development  should  be  the  sole 
end  of  a  true  education  ;  and  Mill  dei'lares  that 
it  is  the  great  want  of  our  time.  Its  rarity, 
however,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  lev- 
eling tendency  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
average  experience  of  the  world  at  any  jieriod, 
is  emoodied  in  the  prevailing  customs  of  that 
perio<l.  In  that  sphere,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
world's  activities  move  with  unthinking  regu- 
larity,— the  force  of  education  making  it  natural, 
and  absorption  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
allowmg  no  time  for  any  thou^t  of  change.  Tlie 
increase  of  facilities  for  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
also,  adds  direc^tly  to  the  cHjercive  power  of 
public  ojiiniou  by  extending  its  sway ;  and. 
wliile  it  enlarges  the  sphere  of  custom  rendeis 
its  influence  more  uniform  and  more  diflienlt 
to  b(»  opposed.  Yet  its  boundaries  miL>t  be 
steadily  extended,  or  life  degenerates  into  mere 
routine.  To  the  man  of  individuality,  whether 
as  artist,  ]>oet.  prt\'icher,  philosopher,  or  thinker 
of  any  kind,  is  eommitted  the  task  of  enbinrinj; 
that  sj)here.  and  at^tting  up  new  ideals.  In  tiailv 
life,  also,  a  thousand  eniewncies  arise,  demand- 
ing instant  action  for  which  experience  furnishes 
no  guide.  The  ordinary  mmd  is  i>aiidyz<.Hl. 
and  turns  instinctivt?ly  to  the  man  of  genius,  or 
exceptional  power,  for  guidance.  ImlividuaHty 
thus  becomes  the  ])ioneer  of  progress.  When 
ivmendxT,  further,  that  individuality  fur- 


we 


nishes  the  eonmion  ground  on  which  genius  and 
insanity  meet,  and  that  its  cultivation,  according 


nation  may  bo  shown,  which  is  produced  solely 
by  some  poetical  aspect  of  the  study,  due  to 
early  experience  or  association,  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  essential  nature  of  that  study. 
A  boy,  in  this  way,  for  instance,  might  show  a 
quaai-love  for  botany  from  having  been  brought 
up  anjong  flowers,  the  forms  and  colors  of  which 
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as  it  is  proper  or  improper,  may  minister  in  a  |  are.  In  this  search,  many  circumstances  may 
hundred  ways  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  I  temporarily  mislead  him.  In  his  first  day's  ao 
the  individual  and  the  race,  or  to  untold  misery  j  quamtance  with  a  pupil,  for  instance,  he  may 
for  the  one,  and  loss  to  the  other,  its  claim  for  |  fancy  he  discovers  m  him  a  natural  aptitude  for 
consideration  in  any  educational  scheme  will  not  ^  a  particular  study,  which  a  longer  acquaintance 
probably  be  denied.  Unfortunately,  however, ,  will  show  to  be  due  to  some  slight  previous 
the  difficulty  of  properly  treating  it  is  com-  training  in  that  study  —  in  which  case  the  aplr 
mensurate  with  its  importance,  the  consider-  { itude  will  entirely  disappear  as  soon  as  he  has 
ation  of  it  going,  as  it  does,  to  the  very  root  of  '  reached  the  end  of  his  fortuitous  knowledge; 
every  system  of  education.  All  educational  plans  |  or  he  may  discover,  towani  some  particular 
presuppose  uniformity  in  the  minds  of  the  branch,  a  disinclination  which  is  only  the  natural 
children  to  be  subjected  to  their  influence.  'Ilieir  I  disgust  or  reaction  of  the  mind  on  account  of 
fundamental  principles,  being  only  conclusions  the  too  early  presentment  of  that  branch  to  his 
drawn  from  the  observation  of  a  large  number  |  immature  jx)wers ;  or,  in  a  third  case,  an  incli- 
of  individual  instances,  necessarily  employ  them- 
selves with  the  resemblances  to  be  found  among 
those  instances,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  differ- 
ences. ITie  question  always  is,  "Under  given 
circumstances,  how  would  a  majority  of  minds 
act  ?",  little  attention  being  paid  to  the  minority. 
And  the  larger  the  majority,  the  more  readily  is 

the  conclusion  drawn  from  their  uniform  action  1  appealed  powerfully  to  his  love  of  beauty ;  or  a 
accepted  as  a  rule,  and  the  less  likelihood  is  :  smiilar  love  of  astronomy  or  microscopy  from 
there  that  any  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  in-  I  having  had  the  run  of  an  observatory  or  an  opti- 
significant  minority.  Yet  it  is  in  this  minority,  cians  shop,  l^ut  no  teacher  of  discernment  will 
that  the  minds  possessed  of  decided  individuality  lon^  be  deceiveil  by  such  superficial  knowledge 
will  be  found.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  private  |  or  inclination,  if  opportunities  for  examination 
instruction  would  produce  more  satisfactory  re-  are  afforded  him.  A  more  dangerous  misap- 
suits  in  developing  exceptional  powers;  but  cir-  I  prehension,  however,  exists  frequently  in  regard 
cumstances  frequently  do  not  admit  of  this,  and  '  to  moral  powers.  This  often  hap|)cus  in  cases  of 
the  teacher,  in  that  case,  must  endeavor  to  sup-  |  what  may  be  called  negative  individuality  — 
ply  the  deficiency,  as  far  as  possible,  by  special  cases  in  which  tlie  faculties  necessary  for  the 
attention.  For  that  highest  from  of  individuality,  |  future  well-l)eing,  instead  of  being  abnormally 
called  genius,  the  oixlinary  school  system  can,  |  developed,  seem  to  be  entirely  wanting.  These 
probabty,  do  little  in  the  way  of  direction,  its  i  mistakes,  unfortunately,  are  common,  and  are 
very  nature  leading  it  to  reject  all  external  attended  with  the  gravest  consequences.  An 
guidance ;  it  is  a  law  unto  itself.  (See  (jIenics.)  '  obtrusive  show  of  virtue  rouses  suspicion  at 
But  for  that  great  army  of  tliinkers  and  work-  |  once,  and  leads  to  detection;  but  the  want  of  it 
ers  whose  peculiar  fitness  for  special  pursuits  is,  in  many  cases,  easy  of  concealment,  and, 
is  early  manifested,  and  whose  earnestness  and  '  escaping  notice,  escapes,  also,  correction,  and  the 
patient  labor,  in  a  thousand  varied  ways,  are  |  error  apjwars  later  in  life,  bringing  disgrace  and 
daily  enlarging  the  domain  of  knowledge,  the  ,  niin.  Dishonesty,  both  in  word  and  deed,  is  one 
advantage  of  a  welkligested  course  of  study  and  of  the  commonest  of  these  defects  of  character, 
moral  training  can  hanlly  be  questioned.  One  !  Tyrannical  govenmient  in  childhood  and  early 
of  the  most  effective  aids  for  resisting  the  tend-  ,'  youth  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  this  evil.  ISelf- 
en(^  to  reduce  all  minds  to  uniformity,  and  for  preservation,  the  strongest  instinct  of  its  nature, 
giving  to  individuality  its  due  prominence,  con- '  leads  the  child  to  the  use  of  dewption  as  a 
sists  in  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  mod- 1  shiekl  from  punisliment ;  and  it  uses  it  the  more 
em  idea  of  education  ;  namely,  that  it  is  a  readily  because  it  cannot  understand  tlie  base- 
development  from  within  of  capacities  there  '  ness  of  it. 

existing.  The  mind  is  not  a  vessel  into  which  i  Uaving  detenuined  the  pupil's  distinguisli- 
knowledge  is  to  be  jioured  till  it  is  full,  but  a  ing  trait,  the  treatment  should  oe  a  partiS  cul- 
plant  on  which  education  is  to  act,  as  the  sun  ,  tivation  of  the  prominent  fac^idty,  witn  a  special 
and  rain  act,  drawing  out  and  expanding  it  into  '  cultivation  of  the  others.  An  entire  suppression 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  according  to  tlw.  pkm  on  ,  of  this  ruling  fat^ulty  would  result  in  disgust 
which  it  in  constructed.  And  just  as  the  gar-  with  the  enforce<l  attention  given  to  the  others; 
dener  places  different  plants  in  different  soils. !  while  an  exclusive  cultivation  of  it  —  which 
and  subjt»cts  them  to  varying  amounts  of  sun-  i  is  almost  always  the  result,  when  the  pupil  is 
shine  aiKlmoistun\expt.H.^ting  diversity  of  results,  allowed  to  **follow  his  inclination"  —  would  end 
and  recopiizing  in  tluit  diversity  his  success,  so  !  only  in  one-side<lness,  or  want  of  balanci^  As 
the  teacher,  whilt?  subjecting  all  to  the  same  |  the  constant  disposition  of  the  pupil,  under  the 
general  treatment.  a.s  the  gardener  does,  should  treatment  here  prescrilxid,  would  be  to  neglect 
seek  to  vary  his  methods,  in  order  to  accom-  the  distasteful  studies  for  the  favored  one.  the 
modate  them  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  pupils  efforts  of  the  teacher  should  Ix;  exerted  to  make 
under  his  care.  The  first  step  to  this  end  must  the  former  as  attractive  as  possible,  by  con- 
be  a  detenuination  of  what  those  peculiarities   stant  references  to  the  latter  by  way  of  iUustra- 
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tion.  By  a  skillful  teacher,  this  may  be  done  to 
A  greater  extent  than  might  at  first  apjjear.  A 
judicious  system  of  rewards,  also,  mignt  be  de- 
yised,  to  favor  proficiency  in  the  studies  likely 
to  be  neglected.     In   the  elaboration  of  the 

Elan,  specific  rules  will  be  of  little  use.  ITie 
ighly  developed  facidties,  mental  and  moral, 
exist  in  such  varied  combination,  and  the  daily 
circumstances  and  influences  surround  and 
govern  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  of  each  case, 
a  complicated  problem,  requiring  special  study. 
The  general  plan,  therefore,  can  only  be  indi- 
cated, and  its  fulfillment  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  In  it,  he  will  find 
ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  liis  skill  and  in- 
genuity. His  genius  for  teaching  will  be  no- 
where more  apparent.  —  In  addititm  to  the 
case  of  negative  individuality,  there  is  another, 
which  may  be  callt»d  that  of  general  negative 
individuality,  in  which  the  faculties  are  evenly 
developed,  but  are  all  below  the  average.  This 
condition  is  equivalent,  in  its  results,  to  that  of 
a  mind  with  faculties  of  normal  strength,  too 
evenly  developed,  the  resulting  character,  in 
both  cases,  being  one  of  mediocnty,  wliich  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  general  want  of  decision  or  in- 
firmity of  purpose.  Such  characters  are  never 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  mind. 
Their  negative  virtue  becomes  as  injurious  as 
positive  vice ;  for,  as  all  men  are  compelled  con- 
stantly, under  stress  of  daily  circumstances,  to 
act,  the  action  of  such  persons  is  never  their  own, 
but  is  merely  a  reflection  of  that  of  the  more 
powerful  minds  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
The  demagogue  and  the  quack  find  in  such 
characters  their  pliant  instruments.  This  result, 
therefore,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  in 
every  country  especially,  where  politicS  power 
in  the  hands  of  tne  masses  is  great  or  increasing. 
TTie  teacher's  duty,  in  this  «ise,  is  perhaps  the 
most  <litfieult  of  all,  it  being  nothing  less  than 
the  creation  of  individuality.  Tliis  object,  how- 
ever, is  worthy  of  his  highest  efforts,  since  the 
element  he  is  endeavoring  to  evoke  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  products  of  a  true  education 
—  the  personal  quality  whose  moral  aspect  is 
self-respect,  as  well  as  self-reliance,  and  which 
constitutes  the  surest  basis  for  a  correct  life, 
whether  as   an  individual  or  a  citizen,     (i^ee 

CUARACTER,  DiSCKRXMKXT  OF.) 

INDO-QEBMANIO  LANQUAGES.  The 

name  Indo-Genminic.  is  applied  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  languages  which  comparative  philology 
has  proved  to  be  of  a  common  origin.  It  was 
chosen  to  indicate  whiit  was  believed  to  be  the 
eastern  ( India)  and  the  western  (Germany)  lx)und- 
ary  of  the  extent  of  these  Lmguages.  Since  the 
Celtic  has  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
family,  the  name  is  no  longer  adequate,  and 
other  names,  as  Aryan,  Tndo-Eui-Oi)ean,»Japhetic, 
Sanskiitic.  have  been  proposed  and  sometimes 
used  instead  of  it;  but  still  ludo-Germanie  is 
the  name  geuemlly  preferred  by  writers  on  the 
subject. — The  Indo-(iermanic  languages,  acrwrd- 
ing  to  the  common  consent  of  all  prominent 
writers  on  the  subject,  embrace  the  following 


branches  :  (1)  Germanic  or  Teutonic ;  (2)  Slavic; 
(3)  IJthuanic;  (A)  Celtic  (Irish  etc.);  (5)  Italic 
(I^atin  etc.) ;  (0)  Greek ;  (7)  Iranian  or  Persian; 
(H)  Sanskritic  or  Indian.  Some  writers  arid  an 
lllyrian  branch,  of  which  the  modem  Albanian 
is  regarded  as  a  relic  ;  others  divide  somewhat 
(lifft?i"ently,  reganiing  the  Slavic  and  lithuanian 
not  as  two  diiferent  branches,  hut  as  only  one 
branch;  but  they  all  agree  as  to  the  aflinity  of 
the  eight  branches  which  have  been  enumerated. 
From  the  time  when  Cyrus  founded  the  Persian 
empire  until  the  present  day,  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing civilized  nations  of  the  globe  have  spoken 
Indo-(jermanic  langiiages,  and  to-day  these  lan- 
guages arc  the  vehicle  of  thought  for  nearly 
all  Europe  (the  only  exceptions  being  the  Turk- 
ish, the  Hungarian,  the  Finnish,  and  the  Hasque 
languages),  for  tlie  entire  civilized  population  of 
America  and  Austialia,  and  for  the  larger  iK)r- 
tion  of  Asia,  'i'he  comparative  study  of  the 
Indo-ixcrmanic  languages  has  cast  a  great  deal 
of  light  ux)on  all  the  languages  which  are  taught 
in  the  English-six^aking  world — the  vernacular, 
the  classical,  and  the  iforeign.  Not  only  does 
this  study  convey  a  clearer  view  than  was  for- 
merly attainable  of  the  peculiar  kinship  existing 
betwei»n  all  these  languages,  but,  especially  by 
the  aid  of  the  Sanskrit,  explains  many  points 
which  were  formerly  obscure,  and  enables  the 
student  to  trace  the  origin  and  gradual  growth 
of  most  of  the  grammatical  forms.  I'he  iniluena> 
is  most  apparent  in  the  Latin  and  the  (.ireek, 
the  relations  of  which  to  the  family  have  lx>en 
best  set  fortli  by  (.'orssen  (Lnteinische  Sprache) 
and  G.  ('urtius  (Griechische  Etynwlagie).  The 
standard  grammars  of  these  languages,  especially 
those  written  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
generally  been  benefited  by  the  residts  of  com- 
I>arative  pliilolc^;  and  teachers  who  miderstaiul 
the  chief  Indo-Gemianic  languages  find  it  easy, 
without  any  need  of  additional  time,  to  com- 
bine with  instruction  in  latin  and  (ireek.  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  Indo-Germanie 
system.  And  it  is  safe  to  say,  tliat,  henceforth, 
it  will  be  inqxjssible  for  any  grammarian  to 
sur[)ass,  or  even  to  equal,  the  best  I^tin  and 
Gn^ek  granmiars  now  in  use,  unless  he  possesses 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  classic 
to  other  Indo-Gennanic  languages,  and  es[)ecially 
to  Sanskrit.  —  'ITie  study  of  English  in  the 
lower  grades  of  instruction  has  been  indirectly 
benefited  by  the  progress  of  these  researches, 
because  to  them  we  are  largely  indebted  for  a 
more  intelligent  class  of  teachers,  and  a  much 
superior  (^lass  of  text-books.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced grades  of  instruction,  the  course  of 
studies  can  be  so  aiTanged  —  and  notable  at- 
tempts have  recently  been  maile  in  this  direc- 
tion— as  to  embrace  an  introtluction  of  the  stu- 
dent to  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  chief  nsults  of  Indo-Germanic  philology. 
(See  English,  Study  of.)  More  detailed  infor- 
mation on  tliis  subject  may  be  found  in  Max 
Miillers.  iuid  in  vV.  D.  Whitney's  Lectures 
071  LatujuageA.  (.Comparative  grammars  of  the 
ludo-Germauic  languages  have  been  written  by 
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Bopp,  Schleicher,  and  Rapp ;  a  dictionary,  by 
FicK.  A  collection  of  comparative  grammarB  on 
the  eight  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages was  bgzun  in  1876  iBiUiothek  inch- 
germanischer  Urammatiken^  Leipsic),  and  will 
embrace  (1)  Indian  Grammar,  by  Whitney; 
(2)  Iranian  Grammar,  by  Hiibechmann  ; 
{^)  Greek  Grammar,  by  Meyer;  {A)  Italic 
Grammar  (embracing  Latin,  etc.)  by  ^iicheler ; 
(5)  German  Grammar,  by  Sievers;  (6)  Irish 
(Celtic)  Grammar,  by  Windish  ;  (7)  Lithuanian 
Grammar,  by  Leskien  ;  (8)  Slavic  Grammar,  by 
Leskien.  An  introductory  volume  by  E.  Sievers 
contains  the  OuUines  (f  Phonetic  Physiology 
{Orundzilge  der  Lautphysiologie)  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  phonology  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages. 

INDUOTIVE  METHOD,  in  education,  is 
but  another  name  for  the  developing  method 
(q.  v.).  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  logical  induction,  or  the  process 
of  deriving  general  principles  from  an  oDserva- 
tion  and  comparison  of  inmvidual  facts.  Instead 
of  teaching  definitions,  principles,  and  rules  ar- 
bitrarily, and  illustrating  them  by  facts,  the 
teacher  who  uses  the  inductive  method,  calls  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  facts  to  enable  mm  to  find  the  principle  or 
rule  for  himself.  The  leaminc  of  the  definition, 
which,  in  the  deductive  method,  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  (lone,  in  the  inductive  method,  is  the  last 
step  in  the  process.  Most  text-book^  follow  the 
deductive  method ;  but  the  most  effective  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  inductive. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.  llie  term 
indiistricd  education  is  used  to  designate  the 
training  of  pupils,  not  only  in  the  common 
branches  of  instniction,  but  in  certain  industrial 
or  business  pursuits.  An  industrial  school^  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  denotes  any  school 
for  teaching  one  or  several  branches  of  industry ; 
but  the  special  schools  of  this  kind,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, those  of  a  higher  grade,  are  more  i^ncr- 
ally  comprised  under  the  name  of  technical 
schools  (see  TEmNicAL  Education);  and  the 
name  inaustrial  school  is  usuaUy  restricted  to 
a  school  for  neglected  children,  in  which  training 
in  manual  labor  or  industrial  pursuits  constitutes 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  plan  of  education. 
The  common  schools,  however,  sometimes  have 
classes,  in  which  children  are  instructed  in  cer- 
tain industrial  pursuits.  The  idea  of  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  cliildren  in  manual  labor 
apix^ars  to  have  originated  in  the  desire  to  enable 
poor  children  to  earn  as  early  as  possible  their 
daily  bread.  In  P^ngland,  Chief  Justice  Hale  rec- 
ommended, about  1676,  to  parliament  to  estab- 
lish in  everv  parish  an  industrial  school.  In 
1 705,  Locke  laid  before  the  English  parliament  a 
plan  to  counteract  the  spread  of  pauperism,  and 
to  this  end,  proposed  the  establisnment,  in  each 
parish,  of  labor  schools  in  which  the  children  of 
the  poor,  from  3  to  14  years  of  age,  were  to  find 
lodging,  board,  support,  and  occupation.  Parlia- 
ment, however,  rejected  the  bill  which  embodied 
this  idea,  and  a  similar  attempt  made,  in  1796|  by 
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Pitt,  equally  failed.  In  Italy,  canon  Odescalchi 
founded,  in  1686,  a  great  charitable  institution 
under  the  name  Ospizio  apostolico  di  San 
Michele,  which,  besides  other  departments,  con- 
tained an  industrial  school  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  girls  were  instructed  in  needle-work ; 
and  a  nimiber  of  workshops  were  fitted  up  for 
the  boys,  among  which  they  were  at  liberty  to 
choose.  This  example  was  followed  by  many  other 
institutions,  and  the  instruction  of  girls  in  house- 
work and  needle-work,  and  of  the  ooys  in  some 
mechanical  trade,  became  a  general  feature  of  the 
Italian  orphan  and  foundling  asylums.  The  first 
practical  attempt,  in  Germany,  was  made  by 
A.  H.  Francke,  who  introduceid  in  his  pcedch 
gogium  instruction  in  turning  and  glass-grmding. 
An  attempt  made  by  IIecker,the  rounder  of  the 
first  real  school,  to  train  his  pupils  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mulberry-trees  and  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms, was  abandoned  soon  after  his  death.  The 
Austrian  educator  Kindermann  conceived  the 
idea  of  introducing  industrial  instruction  into 
the  common  school,  and  succeeded,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  in  organizing  industrial  schools  in 
more  than  200  places.  Ihe  proposition  that 
all  children  should  receive  at  school  instruction 
in  manual  labor,  as  well  as  in  book  learning, 
found  an  influential  supporter  in  the  phUoso- 
I  pher  Kant,  and  the  scheme  of  national  educa- 
j  tion  proposed  by  Fichte  likewise  combined 
learning  with  labor.  Pestalozzi  also  endeavored 
to  train  his  pupils  in  vaiious  industrial  arts 
as  well  as  in  ocK>ks ;  and  his  ideas  were  more 
fully  carried  out  by  FeUenbei^g,  and  especially 
by  WehrlL  Salzmann,  in  the  famous  insti- 
tution of  Schnepfenthal,  gave  to  his  pupils, 
outside  of  the  regular  school  hours,  manual 
work  in  the  garden  and  field — exercises  in  turn- 
ing and  planing,  in  basket-making,  and  other  oc- 
cupations of  a  similar  character.  In  Wiirtem- 
berg,  the  government  took  great  interest  in  the 
labor  school,  and  ordered  niat  schools  of  this 
kind  should  be  organized  in  connection  with 
every  common  school,  and  that  all  the'  girls 
shoidd  be  instructed,  during  three  or  four  hours 
a  week,  in  needle-work.  In  several  other  states  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  Sweden,  Belgium,  and 
other  countries,  courses  in  industrial  education 
have  been  arranged  on  a  large  scale,  in  close 
connection  with  the  common  schools;  and  the 
children  are  trained  not  only  for  the  common 
pursuits  of  life,  but  for  the  special  branches  of 
industry  prevailing  in  their  particular  locality. 
The  idea  that  the  pupils  oi  common  schools 
should  be  trained  in  inaustrial  occupations  was 
also  conceived  by  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the 
kindergarten  ;  and  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic 
adherents,  Georcens,  endeavored  to  develop  this 
idea  theoretical^,  as  well  as  practically.  The 
German  teachers'  convocation  to  which  an  elab- 
orate plan  for  embodying  manual  labor  with 
the  course  of  instruction  in  common  schools  was 
submitted,  refused  to  commit  itself  in  favor  of 
any  such  scheme ;  but  it  adopted  a  declaration 
that  the  (question,  what  kinds  of  labor  should  be 
admitted  into  the  course  of  inatructioni  how  they 
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dioald  be  ori^vuzed.  and  in  what   order  thev  diaairttft  and  New  York  hare  taken  the  kad  in 

ihookl  follow  ont;  an^jtbt-r  i&  one  of  the  great  this  questk'n.  and  oricrvjii  ix&  iizirr^iaciion  into 

edacatiorjal  questions  of  the  <iay. — iyue  bmnch  all  tL«r  o'^xzinion  ach«>.'li  ^A  ibe  n^^rctivr  states, 

of  induiitnal  purs^iite.  n^:*:dle  worik.  ban  at  pnasent  sftv  Aet-Edv«-at:ox-  atd    1»r.iwlv.j.' 

been    alm^jest    unirersalJv   iniT»>\\ic*A  inio  the  .S(Ki:-iaI  attention  to  iDiiu«tnaI  '.-.vupations  iji 

common  ftch-x^L?  of  G«^nnanr  and  oiht^T  ojiin-  giTrn  in  n-'*t  «.■!  the  L-ry  ban  asylun_«.  attl  in  n.- 

tries.  1  wo  aft*rmoon.s  in  «u?h  wwk  arv  set  apiart  ft^miatory  ari-i  chari:al'ii*  a*;h».«ja^    1  h.<rs^  s*.hi>.-l3 

for  the  iiuiiTu.ii'jn  of  jnris.  by  a  corii{*-t»:nt  p-i*r-  mast  not  only  irivr  to  thrir  puj  ii«  thr?  iiiatnion»«n 

■on.  in  th-:  art  ox  ne'^i:j:i.  ib»*  puj-ils  l^r-^niiin;:  Mbi^.h'thcrehil'in;r. rtt.>.:v-.  a:!A.h«>>l.but  ih-yare 

as  early  a-*  eix    y-.'ar=  of    a;^.*.   a:   first   uitiuj:  exfunrtoltofuriiisb.at  tL».-5an":r:tiiiir  a>iif>titute 

paijer.     Th .y  ar-  aLv^  tau^'hi  to  knit.  ea*:h  inil  lor  hon«c  oiutaviori.  aiM  to  pTVfHin-  th-ir  i'"Jpi!.s 

niniL^hiii/  h-:T  own  mjiV-rial  and   kevpiiij  th-  in  tht  beti?t  j-jetibl*?  way.   to  VAni    tL-.-ir  «iaily 

prrxi'ict  of  b.r  la>^r.     Wh-.-n  ibcy  liavf  l-.*am'-l  breail  when  the  titue  oi  their  iiis*.-Lij-*j^  iroui  the 

lo  hriii.  tli-' n;xt  si-p  L«  nif.M'Iiii;;:-     Fr>rii  jilaiii  g<."h*>jl  arrivi^.     It  is.  thrrvfore.  i.'-t  oily  desir- 

aewiic'.   nj.-nlini:.  and   knitting,  the  pupil   ai-  able  but  indL^j^-njiaMr- for  a  >oht.->I  of  this  kind 

Taii'x-a  to  till-.-  n'.-v;  IL-work.  tattin^r.  aiil  <*>•'*:/#»■?-  to  pT»>viiJi.'  for  iinliL'^trial  iisst ruction.   It  l<  ^mxi- 

iu/f.     ^f>iiiK  of  th».-  ta[j»':*tTy  work  of  the  oMit  fying  to  k-an;.  fpiiHi  the  annual  ref-«rts  of  the 

papiLs  Li  oft'.-n  ^t  l>rautifiil  in  design   and  >>  C.  S.    < 'o^lnii^^ioner  ••f   Kdui-ati<in.    tliat   the 

artistic  in  ex^^ution  an  to  challrrn^e  general  a.l-  nunil.ier  of  oq^han  asylums  i^hich  have  i.'|>euiil, 

miratio:i.'*     trfet;  J.  F.  Myk?.-.  in  iha  Report  ff  or  have  arraiii:e«l   to  oi>en.  an   ii.ihisxrial  de- 

the  r.  S.  Cjifimi^ioner  o/*  Ei'i ..ition,  lr;"3.i  |jartnient.  is  iii«.Tea?iiig.     Ihe  iiLfortai:c-e  of  this 

In  Kn^'land.  Wore  any  tyrant  is  made  to  an  Mibject  cannot  be  t«.<i  stn>n;ily  UTp.-il  uj-jn  the 

elementary'  f^zlvMA,  the  educational  departmenT  attention  of  all  w]ii>  found,  suppjrt.  [latninize, 

mujft  be  rtati-stie^i  that  the  girls  in  t!ir.*  day  3ch(>^l  f^uperintend.or  CT*ntlm-t  institutions  of  this  kind. 

are  taught  plain  n»^;lh;-work  and  cutting  out.  aj>  For  the  girU.  hou^' ik  ork  and  sewing  ommieud 

a  part  of   thr?  orlinarj"  course  of  iiL'<truction.  themselves. at  first  sight,  as  the  mt«?t  appn»priate 

Plain  ne.*«  11*^ work  i.sunden;tr>'jd  to  inclu  le darn-  branches:  for  the  lovs.  the  iiL^ruction  should 

m 

ing.   m<;n  ling,   marking,  and  knitting;  but  ni>  con^ust  in  prej taring  them  for  si>nie  industrial 

fan'.-y  work  of  any  kiml  can  be  done  in  schoi.>l  <^-cu}iatioii  in  life.     Ilie  extent  and  the  variety 

b'jun.     In  th»;  L'nit<id  ^ftat^js.  M/issachusotts  Ills  of  tliLs  instruction  will.  i.»f  L-uunm-.  de[>t-ud  on  the 

given  th'j  gri;at<-*st  attention  to  thn  subject.     A  n'S<:»urces  of  the  in.'^titution.    The  nx^t  extensive 

n\r(>rt  tA  the  c^>nimittee  on  industrial  schoot.  indiu^trial  tniining  given  in  any  charitable  insti- 

made  Ut  the  iKjard  of  edur-ation.  in  1^73.  reajm-  tution.  Uf-  far  a^i  is  known,  is  in  t.iininl  ToUe^. 

mentU  tluit  lii'wing.  which  i.H  n(»w  ta:ight  in  thre*!'  rhiladelphia.     In    l^f>4.  a  chair  of   industnal 

cla.^.'ij  of  the  girls'  grammar  3**li'>iLs.  Ik.*  carrie<l  sciencv  wa.^  c^tablLshed.  embraeing  the  practii^al 

funi'ani  into  all  the  cl'tN»es.  by  a  grahnil  an  I  and  theoretic  traihing  of  varinus   haiidicrafts. 
prf>gr. rs-^i VI*  chan^v.  which    Ls   not    to   interfere  .  The  branclu^ of  laUir  in  the  work  nvm  thus  pn> 

with  th"  pupils'  iiit-.'lWtiial  culture  a'nl  training,  vidnl  for  were  tyi»'-5etting.  j>riniing.  l:-»i«kl>ind- 
Th  -y  proji'is- 1.  aL>i.  that,  a-j  in-«tru«fion  i]i  .S:.''a-  .  ing.  tyiK'-fo»nniiiig.   sterti>tyi»iiig.   turning,   c:\r- 

ing  w.LS  tlnH  extejiK-*!  ill  the  nuinbrof  claiists  i»entenng.   dagucn-fityjiing.  phot».graphy.  elec- 

to  wiii'rh  it  wiis  inijxirte  I.  it  sliouM  l>e  enlar^fd  trotyping.  eKntn:/]'laliiig.  iind  practical  instnic- 

in    till?   clnnft.T  an  I  pra.:ti.al    val'i**   of    th.*  tion    in    tli»*  u|«eniiii^n  of  the  ek-iti  ic  telegnijih. 

m'ork  iK^rioriiii-il.  and  that,  c  Ttainly  in  iht*  fir^^t  Shoi'-inaking  1ki.<  U-en  taught  and  succesisfuJly 

and  -s-ryjnl.  anil   jw-rhajts  in  th.*  tliir.l    <:lrtss:->.  cairird  on  since  1>'T1.     iSce   (hiPU.A.v  Asvlims, 

in.stniction  .sh.nil  1  U.*  vriven   in  r'Uttinjr.  shan-  and  liKFonv  Si  n«»ou<.» 

ing.  tittiiig.  and   <'oniplet*;ly   making  girls'  an  1  The  gn^ai  inijMjnance  of  indusrn'al  edm  ation 

la  li".s'  giniiiMit^.   tljt;    re'|ui>ir.e    niarfrials    f-n*  in  evening  s<1hm_i1s  is  ti.»o  evident  to  Ut-ed  any 

this   in>iru':tion   to   Ix;   funii>liL'l   by  the  city.  discu.ssi.in.      'ilie    technical    instrurtion    whivh 

un  I»T    th,'    siij»er\i>ion   of   the   cr>nnnittef'    on  the  ininit-nsc  niajnriiy  of  mechanics  nwivc  is 

accinmt^:.     Tin;   city   snjxTinti'n  lent    of    rn»vi-  insiillic  ient  :  ami  iln-ir  sua'ess  in  life  dej-ends.  to 

denc-'.  \i.  I.,  .srati'.l  in  hi**  re]»Mrt  for  I'^T'J — 1  -^71.  agivat  extent. on  tliiir>ulM«|uent  .s-lf  tHbn-atiim. 

that   th.'  s-AiiiL'  d"|».'irrm:'rit  in  tin*  .m-hiKils  of  Any  aiil  \vhii.h   can  l-c  giv.ii  to  them  in  iheir 

that    city  Wii-  ]iriWii'irig  thj   hapj»ii\<t    re-ults.  efforts  to  imju-ove   their  dlucation.  i-?.  thoivri're. 

Nearly 'm>0  childivn.  h.;  r».']K>rt"l.  Wi-re  taii_'ht  of  incah-nlaMo  biiietit.     Ilow  well  this  is  ini<ler- 

iiWi'vy  w»-'k   t.<»   us  r  .-ikillfully  their  n lie.  an  I  stoud  and  a}i|'iviiaTe«l  by  them   is  elearly  in^li- 

mor*  than  r>f»  girls  who  r-*ei*ivvd.  in  the  j)nljlio  «^'atcd  by  the  hii'gr  atii-nilai;».v  at  >;u-h  eveniiig 

8r:h'r)].s  e.V'liHiv'ly.  instruction   in  the  use  of  ih^*  schoijls  a>  affoi-il  the  desiriil  instnietion.      Si-e 

neirdlt;,   weiv.  h'.-  TrivA.  carnins  fro!n  .SI  to  ^Vl  a  Kvk.vim;  Si  no.n,s.)    On  tht  industrial  .^cliiXils  of 

weiik.      In  iM'ivate    female  in.stitutiun.s,  necnlle-  <Iennanv.  see  .'^i  nMinuN.    Ot-tf'rHt-'irh*'    Khfi'i'- 

work  a.s  a  branch  of  instruction,  hits  l)ccn  ijuite  Ind'tstriiuntsOdirn  ilS*J4).     The  piiiiciixil  works 

g»*nerally  introduced,  and  has  come  to  Ijc  lo<jkcd  in  which  this  union  of    indu.'^trial  cbisses  with 


drawing  into  all  schools  is  now  strongly  urg»^  |  \}o\: ai,  Kinderfftirien  nnd  Voiksschule  \\i<'^)\  C^ 
by  many  educatorH.    llie  legiaUtures  of  Maiwa-  j  B.  Stetson,  Technical  Editcatimi  (Boston,  1876). 
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INDXJSTBY  is  a  quality  or  habit  upon  the 
yalue  of  which  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  insist 
in  an  educational  work ;  since  its  absolute  neces- 
sity as  a  condition  of  success  in  every  walk  of 
life  is  almost  undisputed.  For  though  there 
have  been  eminent  men,  who  might  declare,  as 
Montaigne  did,  that  laziness  was  one  of  the  ruling 
qualities  of  their  minds,  it  will  be  found,  proba- 
bly, on  examination,  that  their  want  of  exertion 
was  supplemented  by  great  natural  parts,  which, 
in  a  measure,  renden^  that  exertion  unneces- 
sary. It  will,  probably,  bt^  granted  also  tliat, 
with  more  continuous  application,  their  success 
would  have  been  far  greater.  Tlie  nunilxir  of 
such  men,  moreover,  is  exceerlingly  small,  and 
they  were  never  the  champions  of  the  cause  they 
adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  con- 
current testimony  of  men  eminent  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  and  in  all  ag<.»s,  as  to  the 
exceeding  importance  of  industry  both  as  an  in- 
tellectual and  a  moral  agent.  The  definition  of 
the  worrl,  in  fact,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  is  its 
own  Ixst  recommendation,  i.  e.,  the  disposition 
to  keep  one's  self  employed  in  some  iLseful  work. 
Industry  is  thus  nearly  synonyiiums  ^ith  dili- 
gence (q.  v.j;  but  the  latter  is  rather  deiHindent 
upon  the  teelings,  the  former,  upon  tiie  con- 
science. The  great  importance  of  industry'  be- 
ing acknowledged,  it  only  remains  to  consider 
the  method  by  which  an  industrious  habit  may 
be  fostered.  Though  industry  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  temiKjrament,  or  merely  an  indica- 
tion of  bodily  health,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  want  of  it  cannot  be  explained  by 
reference  to  either  of  these  causes.  Usually, 
cliililren  are  active  enough;  though,  during 
their  earliest  years,  their  activity  takes  the  form 
of  play.  Nature  seems  to  liave  ^wintetl  this  out 
as  the  most  promising  avenue  thi*()ugh  which  the 
mentally  inclolent  child  may  be  apiM-oached,  so 
as  to  direct  its  energies  int^)  the  right  channel. 
By  asswiating  with  it,  in  its  recreations,  sug- 
gesting new  ones  which  involve  some  pleasing 
mental  exercise,  and  tints  bridging  over  the  gjip 
wliich  separates  play  from  work,  and  making  it 
narrower  or  less  abru]>t,  the  judicious  t(.'achcT 
may  rouse  the  dormant  faculties  and  implant 
imlustrious  habits,  where,  at  first,  this  might 
have  seemed  impossible.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
kindergarten  system.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  an  inrlolent  habit  of  mind  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  discouraj^iment  arisinjr  from  a  too 
early  presi^ntation  of  mental  pursuits  to  faculties 
not  yet  sutticiently  developed  to  undertake  them. 
Frequently  the  child  falls  into  an  indolent  habit 
from  the  fact  that  it  cannot  choose  out  of  many 
things  which  one  to  do.  or,  doing  a  little  only  of 
eacrh.  a<.Toniplislios  nothing  of  conscfpience — a 
condition  equivalent  to  indolemx*.  The  method 
hen»  should  In.*  a  daily  nmtine,  in  which  the 
teiicher  should  work  with  the  pupil,  giving  thus 
the  i)Owerful  stimulus  of  his  exiunple,  to  instill 
into  the  pupils  mind  ideas  of  onler,  method,  and 
constancy  of  exertion.  In  fonnin^  the  indus- 
trious habit,  the  s(*hool  room  has  immense  ad- 
vantages over  the  home  circle  as  it  usually  exists, 


from  the  fact  that  no  distracting  cause  can  prop- 
erly be  allowed  to  enter ;  and  because,  too,  all 
its  exercises,  lessons,  and  tasks  imply  the  need 
of  continuous  application  and  exertion,  without 
regard  to  the  momentary  inclinations  of  tho 
l)upil.  The  implanting  of  this  single  habit 
firmly  in  the  pupil's  mind  is,  doubtless,  one  of 
the  most  important  results  of  both  home  train- 
ing and  school  c<lucation. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS.    See  Kinderoaoten. 

INSPECTION,  School.     See  Supkuvision. 

INSTITUTES,  Teachers*.   See  Tkaciiers' 
Institites. 

INSTRUCTION  (Lat.  insin'ctio)  is  the  com- 
munication of  kiiowle<lge.  Kducation  trains  the 
ix>wer8  of  the  individual,  in  onler  that  he 
may  attain  to  the  iK'rfetrtion  of  his  Iwing;  in- 
struction 8Uj>})Iics  him  with  something  that  is 
objw!tive  or  external.  Instruction  has  sj)ecially 
to  do  with  the  intellect utd  development  of  the 
child,  and  is  an  instrument  in  the  nands  of  the 
etlucator.  which  he  can  wield  with  the  greatest 
pi'ecision  and  in  the  most  skillful  manner.  He 
may  attempt  to  act  on  the  feelings  and  the  vo- 
litions ;  but  so  oliscmxi  are  the  oix'nitions  of  the 
suul  in  the.st»  regions,  that  he  may  produce  ex- 
actly the  opiK)site  effect  to  that  which  he  in- 
tindLMl.  Kut  when  he  communicates  knowledge, 
he  knows  that,  if  the  pupil  is  ca^mble  an<l  atten- 
tive, he  will  HMxnve  exactly  that  which  it  is  in- 
tended he  should  receive.  Moreover,  knowledge 
stands  in  close  ivlation  to  the  feelings  and  voli- 
tions ;  and,  a<^conlingly,  the  teacher  em}>loys  it 
for  the  pur],)os(>  of  influencing  and  directing 
these.  ThiiK,  it  comes  to  i>ass  that  uistructioii 
occupies  the  lur^^t  i>art  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  constitutes  that  iK)rtion  which  can  be 
undertaken  and  j)rovided  for  by  a  community, 
siiKH)  it  can  Ixj  delegated  by  a  iiarent  to  a  iiegu- 
larly  trained  tea(?her  with  the  best  u^sults.  In- 
struction is  putting  something  into  the  mind ; 
education  is  strengthening  and  developing  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  It  is  plain  that  a  teacher 
should  put  nothing  into  tlie  mind  which  does 
not  tram  and  develop  its  powers ;  but  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  and  as  this  fixMiuently  takes 
place,  instruction  is  to  be  divide<l  into  etlucative 
and  non-cHlucative  ;  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  which  a  teacher  can  investigate, 
is  the  nature  of  educative  instniction.  There 
are  three  qualities  which  attac^h  to  all  e«lucativo 
instruction:  (1)  Instruction,  to  be  educati\e, 
must  follow  the  natural  laws  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  man.  Plan's  intellectual  life  be- 
gins in  the  exercise  of  the  senstw.  lie  accumu- 
lates a  lanxe  numlxT  of  individual  ol»«ervatioiis. 
In  these  observations,  like  gathers  to  like.  A 
child  looks  at  a  tree  ;  arid  the  tree  profluces  an 
impression  on  his  mind.  Tho  next  day,  he  sees 
another  trva  ;  and  the  resemblances  in  this  iwe 
strike  his  mind, and  recall  the  former  inq)n>ssion. 
'llic  two  impressions  thus  unite,  and  fonn  a 
stronger  impression  tlian  either  separately. 
Other  impressions  of  a  similar  nature  unite,  un- 
til the  child  forms  a  definite  notion  of  a  tree. 
The  child  is  thus  gathering  into  amities  the 
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TariouB  impressions  which    he    is    continually 
forming  ;  and  this  process  continues.    He  learns 
the  individual  first,  and  groups  his  observations. 
Thus  instruction,  to  be  educative,  must  always 
proceed  from  the  individual  to  the  general,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.    There  is  no  re- 
versal of    this  process  in  education ;   but  the 
process  is  often  reversed  in  instruction  with 
twineful  effect.  To  the  teacher,  the  general  truth 
contains  the  sum  of  all  the  particulars,  and  he 
thinks  he  gives  to  the  child  this  general  truth 
with  all  its  contents,  when  he  urges  it  upon  him, 
makes  him  commit  it  to  memory,  and  frequently 
recalls  it  to  his  mind ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
child  learns  the  general  truth  without  the  con- 
tents.    He  has  the  shell  without  the  kernel. 
The  result  is,  either  that  the  truth  lies  dormant 
imtil  experience  gives  him  the  particulars,  and 
he  may  then  recidl  the  truth,  or  that  the  child 
IS  lulled  into  the  belief  that  he  has  learned 
something  when  he  really  knows  nothing,  and 
his  mind  is  prevented  from  stepping  forward  in 
that  direction,  by  the  belief  that  he  knows  the 
truth  already.    Furthermore,  this  non-educative 
instruction  loses  a  great  opportunity.     If  the 
child  is  allowed  time,  and  is  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  individual  instances,  he  is 
sure  to  make  the  generalization  himself.    Noth- 
ing imprints  the  truth  more  permanently  than 
the  discovery  of  it  for  himself,  and  nothing 
brings  into  play  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  more 
healthily  than  the  discovery  of  a  truth.    The 
teacher  must,  therefore,  always  proceed  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract;  but,  in  employ- 
ing this  method,  he  must  exercise  very  great 
patience.      Generalization    is    a    slow  proceBs, 
somewhat  uncertain  in  time.     I'he  child  seems  | 
to  be  just  reaching  the  truth,  but  he  turns  away  J 
with  a  bound,  and  he  may  take  some  time  more  , 
to  master  it  completely.     Or  he  may,  one  day, 
have  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  the  next,  it  has  vai> 
ished.      But,  however  slow  or  uncertain   the  | 
process  may  be,  it  is  the  only  truly  educative  j 
mode  of  giving  instruction.     The  teacher,  like 
Socrates,  is  a  maieutic  artist,  and  he  must  watch 
carefully  over  the  birth  of  a  truth,  not  forcing 
nature,  but  giving  nature  every  help  that  she 
will  willingly  receive.     (2)    P^lucative   instruc- 
tion arrests  the  attention  and  awakens  the  inter- 
est of  the  pupil.     ITie  rule  implied  in  this  state- 
ment may  be  expressed  in  the  words,  that  the 
teacher  must  attach  the  new  matter  to  the  old 
by  a  natural  connection,  that  he  must  pass  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.     The  subject  of  at- 
tention is  one  that  cannot  be  discussetl  here. 
We  can  note  only  how  it  is  to  be  secured.    ITie 
pupil  must  be  on  good  terms  with  his  teacher, 
where  there  is  antagonism,  there  can  be   no 
satisfactory  attention.    The  pupil  may,  indeed, 
attend  through  fear ;  but  fear  is  a  weakening 
force ;  and  the  result  is,  to  associate  in  his  mind, 
with  the  subject  comprehended,  feelings  of  dis- 
like and  disgust,  so  that,  at  the  end,  there  is  no 
interest  in  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
wish  that  he  may  never  have  to  do  with  it  again. 
Then,  the  teacher  must  carefully  consider  the 


state  of  the  pupil's  mind,  when  he  commences. 
Probably,  he  has  come  from  the  play-ground. 
His  mind  is  occupied  with  some  occurrence  that 
has  taken  place  there,  and  his  mind  will  remain 
occupied  with  it  the  whole  hour,  if  the  teacher 
does  not  employ  means  to  clisplacc  it.  Some 
little  time  shoidd  be  given  to  the  pupil  to  calm 
down ;  and  then,  when  he  is  prex>ared  to  listen, 
the  teacher  should  start  with  something  that  the 
pupil  knows  well  and  feels  an  interest  in,  and 
from  that  gi'aduaUy  work  his  way  to  the  new 
matter  which  he  has  to  communicate.  The  re- 
sult of  his  teaching  sliould  be,  that  the  child 
has  a  stronger  interest  in  the  subject  than  he 
had  before.  To  rouse  this  interest,  the  teacher 
has  to  remember  that  every  intellectual  activity 
is  closely  connected  with  corresponding  feelings 
and  exertions,  and  the  teacher  succeeils  when  he 
makes  his  intellectual  propositions  awaken  the 
appropriate  feelings  and  exertions.  (3)  Educa- 
tive instruction  always  keeps  in  view  the  prin- 
ci\)al  aim  and  end  of  education.  It  always 
works  for  a  purpose.  ITie  object  is  not  to  cram 
the  pupil  with  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge, 
to  give  him  an  hour's  dose  of  information,  with- 
out reganl  to  his  whole  being.  It  deliberately 
asks  whether  the  information  which  is  to  be 
im])arted,  will  fit  into  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  the  child's  powers.  It  will,  therefore, 
proportion  the  amount  given  to  the  healthy 
evolution  of  the  child's  nature.  It  will  not  look 
to  the  greatest  success  in  the  particular  de[)art- 
inent,  but  to  the  greatest  success  compatible 
with  the  healthy  action  of  all  the  child's  powers. 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  an  article  like  this,  to 
go  further  into  the  cjuestions  to  which  the  sub- 
ject of  instruction  gives  rise.  They  are  treated 
in  separate  articles.  We  may,  however,  take  a 
general  view  of  them :  (1 )  ^Ve  should  have  to 
treat  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  Thes^e  may 
be  divided  into  those  that  relate  to  nature,  those 
that  relate  to  man,  and  those  that  relate  to  (.Jod. 
ITie  first  gives  us  the  natural  sciences, — a  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  in  its  prestint  state,  geolog}'. 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  including  astronomy  and 
chemistry,  llien  come  the  abstract  subjects 
arising  out  of  these*:  the  science  of  numbers 
and  of  magnitude,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geom- 
etry. Next  follows  the  knowledge  that  relates 
to  man :  physiology,  psychology,  and  sociology ; 
but  the  latter  sciences  cannot  bo  taught  scientif- 
ically to  children.  The  main  facts  are  made 
known  concretely  in  literature,  and  therefore 
the  pupil  learns  languages, —  his  own,  modem 
languages,  and  ancient  languages.  P)ducation 
insists  that  these  should  ultimately,  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  pass  from  being  mere  studies  of  words 
to  be  a  means  of  acquainting  the  pupil  with  the 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  desires  of  great  and  good 
men,  past  and  present.  Closely  connected  with 
languages  is  the  study  of  history  ;  and  allied  to 
history  and  intermediate  between  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  study,  is  geography, —  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  as  it  has  innuenced  man  and 
been  used  by  him.  Tlie  third  class  of  subjects 
relate  to  religion;  but  this  is  closely  allied  to  the 
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second,  and,  indeed,  falls  properly  under  it ;  for 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  man's  relations  to  God. 
(2)  We  should  have  to  inquire  into  the  educative 
value  of  all  these  studies,  out  this  inquiry  belongs 
to  the  special  articles.  Here  it  has  to  be  remark^, 
that  none  of  the  subjects  must  be  entirely  omit- 
ted. The  mind  of  man  must  not  be  deliberately 
made  one-sided.  The  multiplication  of  interest 
is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  education.  (3)  We 
should  have  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  (4)  into  the  organization,  private 
and  public,  necessary  to  render  instruction  effec- 
tive. All  these  subjects  are  discussed  in  the 
ordinary  manuals  on  instruction.  Educative 
instruction  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
investigation  by  T.  Ziller,  in  his  Qrundleguna 
zur  Lehre  vom  erziehemlen  UnteTrichi.  Nrtch 
ihrer  xcissensclutfUichen  uiid  praktisch-^rtform/i' 
torisctieti  Seite  etUwickelt  (Leipsic,  1865). — See 
also  RosRNKRANZ,  Pedagogics  (is  a  «S^s^&m,  trans, 
by  A.  C.  Brackett  (St. 'Louis,  1872). 

INTELLEOTUAL  EDUCATION.  The 
term  intellect  (Latin,  intelleduSt  from  inters  be- 
tween, and  legere,  to  gather,  or  collect)  is  used 
to  denote  the  faculty  or  faculties  by  which  man 
knows,  in  distinction  from  those  of  sensibility/ 
and  will.  In  the  formation  of  the  human 
character,  the  culture  of  the  intellect  is  of  sub- 
ordinate importance  to  that  of  the  other  two 
mental  functions,  —  the  proper  order  in  this 
n^rd  l)eing  (1)  will.  (2)  sensibility,  (3)  intellect ; 
for  the  intellect  is  only  an  instnuneut,  the  use  of 
which  must  depend  upon  the  mitural  strength 
and  e<lu(»tional  training  of  the  other  elements 
of  hmuan  character.  There  is,  however,  without 
doubt,  a  reflex  action  of  sound  intellectual  cult- 
ure, by  means  of  which  the  propensities  and 
tastes  of  an  individual  are  ennobled,  and  his 
moral  sense  strengthened.  In  order  to  direct 
the  education  of  the  intellect,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  its  operations  and  the  mode  of  its 
growth  from  infancy  to  mature  age ;  the  processes 
by  which  its  powers  may  be  guided,  stimulated, 
and  improved,  and  the  agencies  by  means  of 
which  this  improvement,  or  culture,  is  to  be  ef- 
fected. The  human  mind  acts,  as  it  were,  by 
separate  faculties ;  it  api)ears  to  possess  distinct 
powers.  ITiese  faculties,  or  powers,  are  without 
doubt,  intimately  associated.  Tliey  are  but 
functions  of  a  single  agent :  but  they  are  func- 
tions distinct,  both  in  their  mtxle  of  operation 
and  in  the  objects  upon  which  they  are  exercised. 
To  form  an  idea  from  a  present  object  of  sen- 
sation is  obviously  distinct  from  recalling  that 
idea  when  the  object  is  no  longer  present.  This 
again  differs  essentially  from  the  suggestion  of 
one  idea  by  the  presence  of  another  in  some  way 
associated  with  it.  Again,  to  create  from  the 
simple  impressions  derived  from  natural  objects 
an  origiufiu  picture,  or  series  of  pictures,  such  as 
those  of  Uogarth  on  canvas,  or  of  Bunjran,  in 
written  composition,  is  certainly  a  very  different 
process  from  the  selection  and  combination  of 
elementary  propositions  so  as  to  derive  from 
them  an  original  principle,  or  truth.  The  mind 
is,  nevertheless,  a  unit;  and  all  ita  operations,  of 


however  diverse  a  character,  may  be  conceived 
to  depend,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  some 
rudimental  process ;  but  nothing  would  be  gained 
practically  oy  such  a  procedure ;  and,  therefore, 
we  may  properly  conform  to  the  common  usage  in 
this  regard,  and  consider  the  intellect  as  com- 
prehending many  distinct  faculties,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  cultivated  and  strengthened  by 
the  teacher  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  respective  spheres  of  action,  their  modes  of 
operation,  and  the  objects  upon  which  they  are 
speciaUy  exercised.  These  have  been  conveniently 
dassified  and  designated  as  follows:  (1)  llie 
acquisitive  faculties,  including  consciousness  and 
sense-perception ;  (2)  The  represe^Uative faculties, 
includini^  conception,  association,  memory,  and 
imagination;  (3)  The  elaboratice faculties^  in- 
clumng,  comparison,  abstraction,  generalization, 
judgment,  and  reason. — The  senses^  those  avenues 
of  communication  with  the  external  world,  are 
first  to  be  considered,  since  probably  ideas,  at 
first,  spring  from  sensation,  which  appears  to  be 
the  primitive  stimulus  of  activity  in  the  whole 
animal  kingdom.  (See  Skxses.)  It  is,  however, 
in  no  other  way  connected  with  the  mind  than 
as  the  means  of  supplying  the  material  ujx)n 
which  the  first  mental  operations  are  performed ; 
and  when  this  material  is  afforded,  the  mind,  as 
an  entirely  independent  agent,  may  or  may  not 
act  upon  it,  tliis  act  being  controlled  by  what  is 
called  attention  (q.  v.),  wliich  is  only  a  condition 
of  activity  assunied  by  the  mind  in  regard  to  any 
of  the  objects  of  sensation  or  consciousness.  When 
sensation  and  attention  exist  simultaneously, 
there  must  rt^sult  what  is  caUed  perception,  sen- 
sation l)eing  simply  the  effect  pi-oducetl  by  ex- 
ternal objects  upon  the  bodily  oigans,  and  per- 
ception the  act  of  the  mind  in  liecoming  cog- 
nizant of  it  as  proceding  from  some  cause  ex- 
traneous to  itself.  The  product  of  these  two 
acts,  constituting  what  is  called  sense-jfcrception, 
would  be  only  momentary,  or  would  last  only 
during  the  presence  of  the  ol)ji*ct  ixjrceived,  but 
for  the  existence  of  a  faculty  by  which  the  mind 
retains  impressions  thus  made,  recalls  them, 
volimtarily  or  involuntarily,  and  thus  is  enabled 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  inde}M.>ndent  mental 
action.  These  imprL'ssions,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  those  made  through  the  medium  of 
sight,  become  in  this  way  a  part  of  the  mind ; 
they  are  imi)rinte<l  upon  its  very  texture,  as  it 
were,  like  pictures  upon  the  photographic  glass. 
Hence  the  name  ideas  (from  the  Greek  word 
Wfiv,  to  see).  This  faculty  is  called  ctmcejAion 
(q.  v.).  it  requires  the  most  careful  cultivation 
in  childhood  and  youth ;  since  it  alone  enables 
the  mind  to  store  up  the  materials  of  knowledge 
and  thought  in  its  wonderful  and  mysterious 
repository.  The  intellect  of  childhood  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  it  —  in  storing  up 
ideas,  and  gathering  materials  out  of  which  to 
produce  its  subsequent  creations,  whether  these 
are  the  fantastic  pictures  of  fancy,  the  more 
regular  combinations  of  imagination,  or  the 
sequences  of  ratiocination.  Whatever,  therefore, 
hindeis  this  process,  shrivelB  the  mind  and  stunts 
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its  growth.  Ita  vitality  dies  out  for  want  of  ex- 
ercise, and  torpor  takes  the  place  of  elasticity 
and  vigorous  life.  This  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
first  faculties  to  be  addressed  in  education.  Its 
activity  is  to  be  fostered  by  supplying  it  with 
abundant  food  —  objects  on  which  it  may  be 
exercised,  and  language  designed  to  hrui^  into 
dear  mental  view  the  conceptions  already  ac- 
i^uired.  —  The  next  mental  process  to  be  con- 
sidered is  association.  In  the  first  stages  of  the 
mind's  growth,  there  exists  but  little  ^wwer  of 
combination,  certainly  none  of  logical  com- 
bination ;  but  there  is  an  elementary  principle 
of  intellection  by  which  ideas  tend  to  become 
linked  together  according  to  certain  relations; 
this  is  c^led  association  (q.  v.).  Perliap,  the 
most  important  of  the  elementary  associations 
established  in  regard  to  the  conceptions  is  that 
of  words  or  names  with  the  conceptions  of  objects 
which  they  are  thus  made  to  represent.  ITiis  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  rudimental,  of  the  mind's  combi- 
nations. The  association  itself,  it  must  ho  l)orne 
in  mind,  is  all  that  is  arbitrary  ;  since  it  is  not 
words  themselves  that  are  associated  with  the 
conceptions  of  the  objects,  but  concei)tioiis  of  the 
s[)oken  words,  fonned  tlu-ough  the  medium  of 
hearing.  What  is  meant  by  asserting  that  the 
association  alone  is  arbitrary,  is  that  the  spoken 
word,  as  an  actual  sense -perception,  is  retaine^l 
and  recalled  by  conception,  anci  is,  therefore,  no 
more  arbitrary  than  any  other  idea ;  but  having 
no  intrinsic  relation  to  the  conception  for  which 
it  is  to  stand,  it  is  iisik>ciated  with  it  arbitrarily, 
that  is,  by  repeatedly  bringing  the  two  conceptions 
together,  in  accordance  with  that  law  of  mental 
action  by  which  ideas  repeatedly  brought  into 
connection  suggest  each  other.  —  Without  the 
association  of  words  with  ideas,  the  mind  could 
advance  but  a  very  few  stei)S  in  its  development ; 
because,  (1)  it  would  be  unable  to  receive  any 
stimulus  by  communicating  with  any  other 
minds ;  (2)  it  would  be  powerless  to  control  the 
order  in  wliich  the  conceptions  would  present 
themselves  to  the  mind,  or  to  divest  them  of  the 
vagueness  of  revery  or  dreaming ;  and  (3)  no  ])roc- 
esi  of  thought  or  reasoning  could  be  carried  on 
without  the  assistance  of  lanj'uai'e.  This  need 
of  words  is  ilhistratel  by  the  efforts  of  children 
to  talk,  and  call  things  by  names,  long  bjfore  the 
power  uf  articulation  exists,  thus  sliowinj:;  that, 
although  they  are  unable  to  employ  words  for 
the  expression  of  i»leas,  the  mind  is  constantly 
making  use  of  them  in  canying  on  its  rudimental 
oixjnitions.  —  It  is  an  important  law  that  con- 
ceptions are  more  strongly  associated  when  their 
corresponding  perceptions  have  been  associated. 
Thus,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  teach  a  child  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ship;  in  other  words,  to  as- 
S'jciate  in  his  mind  the  spoken  word  sJiip  with 
the  conception  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  one  will 
always  suggest  the  other.  If  he  has  never  seen 
a  ship,  nothing  but  the  actual  perception  will 
suffice,  and  he  must  be  taken  where  one  may  l>e 
actually  seen ;  but  if  he  has  seen  the  object 
without  learning  its  name,  the  conception  may 


be  recalled  to  his  mind  either  by  questioning 
him  or  by  showing  him  a  picture  of  it.  Without 
doing  this,  the  word  ship  may  be  repeated  to 
him,  and  he  may  pronounce  it  any  number  of 
times,  without  learning  any  thing,  since  it  would 
be  presenting  to  his  mind  a  sign  without  showing 
what  it  signifies.  In  elementary  instruction,  this 
error  is  quite  often  committed. 

It  is  important  to  consider  upon  what  funda- 
mental or  primary  notion  the  mind  proceeds  in 
establishing  the  arbitrary  association  between 
things  and  their  names ;  that  is,  between  concep- 
tions which  intrinsically  have  no  relation  to 
each  other.  A  slight  observation  will  ascertain 
tliat  the  mind  very  early  requires  the  notion  of 
names  as  representatives  of  things,  and  thus 
comprehends  the  relation  existing  between  a  st(pi 
and  the  thing  sif/nijied;  not  that  this  notion  is 
made  an  object  oit  actual  consciousness  or  reflec- 
tion, but  that  it  is  intuitively  recognized  by  the 
mind,  and  is  i)ractically  employed  by  the  child 
in  making  known  its  wants  or  expressing  its  feel- 
ings. The  question,  "What  is  it?"  so  often  heard 
from  the  lips  of  a  young  child  on  seeing  a  new 
object,  apiK'ars  generally  to  have  reference  oidy 
to  this  notion.  'Jlie  child  perceives  the  need  of 
affixing  a  name  to  the  object  in  order  tliat  it 
may  become  a  definite  conception,  as  well  as  be 
l)rei>arefl  for  expression  ;  and  when  a  name  is 
given,  however  arbitrary  or  imintelligible,  the 
inquiry  proceeds  no  further,  the  child  appearing 
entirely  satisfied.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  has 
made  more  progi"ess  in  development  and  has  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  other  relations,  that  this 
question  am  i>ossibly  have  any  other  imjxjrt. 
V  er^'  nm(jh  of  the  early  development  of  a  child's 
mind  thus  consists  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
words,  but,  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  of  words 
only  as  rt*presf*ntatires  of  actual  conceptions. 
In  this  way,  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  the 
knowledge  of  words,  increase  pari  passu,  and 
the  mind  is  prepared  for  operations  of  a  more 
advanced  chiuiicter ;  since  it  is  only  by  symbohz- 
ing  individual  conceptions,  that  (jcneralization 
can  take  place,  that  is,  that  individuals  can  be 
conceivtxl  with  reference  exclusively  to  certain 
qualities  which  they  possess  in  conunon.  and 
thus  be  arranj^'-'d  in  (^lasses.  This  otiice  of  lan- 
guage h.us  been  explained  in  the  following  man- 
ner by  a  vciy  acute  writer  (II.  L.  Mausel)  :  "/«- 
tiftiire  iii'tivni'izdiion  (consists  in  diivcting  the 
attention,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  to  the 
common  features  of  sATral  objects  pre?cnted  to 
us,  negkniting  or  not  i>eiX'eiving  those  qualitii* 
which  are  })e(Uiliar  to  each.  It  is  not  a  distinct 
cognition  of  the  chtss  as  a  class,  nor  of  the  indi- 
viduals as  individuals;  but  a  confused  {Perception 
of  lK)th  together.  To  form  a  complete  cognition 
of  the  individual,  I  nmst,  by  the  aid  of  imagina- 
tion, supply  those  distinctive  features  which  1 
am  unable  clearly  to  |)erceive.  To  fonn  a  com- 
plete cognition  of  the  class,  I  must  stM>arate  the 
common  attribute's  from  their  connection  with  a 
definite  time  and  place,  l^ut  how  are  attributes. 
aj)art  from  their  juxtaposition  iu  space,  to  be  so 
connected  together,  as  to  constitute  a  single  ob- 
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ject  ?  The  head  and  trunk  and  linibs  of  an  indi- '  symbols  in  language ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
vidual  man  are  connected  together  by  continuity  ,  made  distinct  objects  of  conception  or  of  COQ- 
iu  space,  and  by  that  contiimity  constitute  a.  sciousness;  and.  in  the  earliest  stages  of  mental 
A^'hole  of  intuition,  whether  distinctly  recognized  development,  this  is  not  required  to  enable  the 
in  that  relation  or  not.  How  are  the  attributes  |  mind  to  carry  on  its  rudimental  processes.  Very 
of  mankind  in  general  to  be  separated  from  young  children  can  learn  to  classify  objects  with 
their  position  in  space. and  yet  so  united  together  :  reswct  to  their  resemblances  in  form,  color,  etc.; 
as  to  constitute  a  whole  of  thought?  To  effect '  and  to  require  them  to  do  this,  is  one  of  the  best 
this  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  knguage.  I'he  ,  exercises  tliat  can  be  emx)loyed  to  aid  the  devel- 
word  is  to  thought  wliat  space  is  to  |)erception.  ,  opment  of  their  minds.  The  readiness  with 
Jt  constitutes  the  connecting  link  between  va*  which  cliildren  apply  the  same  name  to  objects 
rious  attributes — the  frame,  as  it  were,  in  which  1  having  only  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other 
they  are  set  —  and  thus  furnishes  the  means  |  in  fonn,  color,  or  structure,  is  another  proof  of 
by  which  the  features  characteristic  of  a  class  <  this  characteristic  of  the  human  mind.  "  Chil- 
may  be  viewed  apart  from  the  individuals  in  I  dren,"  says  Aristotle,  '"at  first  call  every  man 
which  they  are  intuitively  perceived,  and  com-    father,  and  every  woman  mother ,  but  afterwards 


binod  iutt>  a  complex  notion  or  concept."  In  re- 
gartl  to  the  same  point,  Whately  remarks,  in  Ele- 
vinint<i  of  Lof/ic :  '''I'Tie  majority  of  men  would 
probably  say,  if  asked,  that  the  use  of  language 
IS  peculiar  to  man  ;  and  that  its  office  is  to  ex- 
prv«a  to  one  another  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 
J{ut  neither  of  these  is  strictly  true.  Brutes  do 
pMsess,  in  some  degree,  the  power  of  being  taught 
to  understand  what  is  said  to  them,  and  some  of 
them  even  to  uttiT  sounds  expressive  of  what  is 
passing  within  them.  I5ut  they  all  seem  to  be 
mcai)able  of  another  very  inij>ort4int  use  of  lan- 
guage which  does  chai-aiiterize  man ;  namely,  the 
t'mployniont  of  common  termm  ((jcnt^rnl  tf>rms) 
formed  by  alwtraction,  cis  inati'timenta  of  thni(f1U\ 
by  which  alone  a  train  of  reasoning  may  be  car- 
ried on.  And  acconlingly  a  deaf-mute,  before  he 
hiis  been  taught  a  language — either  the  finger- 
language  or  reai  ling —  cannot  carry  on  a  train 
of  reasoning,  any  more  than  a  brute.  He  differs 
indeed  from  a  brute,  in  possessing  the  mental 
capability  of  employing  language ;  but  he  am 
no  more  make  use  of  tliat  capability  till  he  is 
in  poftsession  of  some  system  of  arbitrary  general 
signs,  than  a  person  bom  blind  from  cataract 
can  make  use  of  his  c^j)acity  of  seeing,  till  the 
cataract  is  removed." 

Xext  to  the  association  of  things  with  words 
as  their  representatives,  is  that  founded  upon  a 


they  distinguisli  one  person  fi-om  another."  'JTie 
perception  of  resemblance  is,  thus,  prior  to  that 
of  difference,  and,  apjwirently,  for  a  veiy  good 
reason  ;  since,  if  the  reverse  were  the  case,  the 
mind,  instead  of  requiring  immediately  words  as 
the  representatives  of  da^es,  would  need  a  word 
for  every  object  of  perception,  and  thus  could 
make  no  advancement  in  developing  the  higher 
faculties.  I'his  was  the  doctrine  of  IVstalozzi, 
and  a  l>asic  i)rinciple  of  his  system.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  very  great  diversities  in  objects  ex- 
cite the  attention  more  readily  than  correspond- 
ing resemblances,  iutft  as  rapid  transitions  from 
one  color  to  another,  from  intense  darkness  to 
a  briUiant  ilhimination,  etc.,  produce  activity  in 
the  perceptive  faculties ;  and  nence,  the  employ- 
ment of  such  processes  in  the  education  of  those 
mentally  deficient ;  but  where  any  two  objects 
are  placed  Ix^fore  a  child,  of  which  the  \y>\n\A  of 
resemblance  and  of  difference  are  equally  ob- 
vious to  the  developed  and  mature  mind,  the 
child  will  intuitively  notice  the  former  before 
he  will  the  latter.  The  constitution  of  the  mind 
seems  to  necessitate  this.  Objects  which  are 
very  unlike  may,  indeed,  have  some  points  of 
resemblance  which  escape  the  notice  of  a  child, 
and  which,  therefore,  the  teacher  will  need  to 
point  out  so  as  to  assist  in  their  discovery,  and, 
m  this  way,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observa- 


jKirception  of  reapmhlmuv.  in  the  objects  from  I  tion.  'JTie  whole  structure  of  the  intellect  as  a 
which  conceptions  ai-e  dv.'rived.  This,  it  will  be  .  thinking  and  reasonuig  apparatus  seems  to  be 
percAiived  fi-oni  what  has  already  been  wlducxnl,  '  basetl  on  the  ready  rc^cognition  of  likeness  and 
takes  place  ju'ior  to  gt.^neralization,  to  which  it 


<liriH.^tly  leaiLs.  There  is,  pmbably,  no  relation  so 
4)bviousto  a  child  as  that  of  re.s(»niblan(xj  oranal- 
ojjry,  and  none  tiiat  affords  so  much  employ- 
mt*nt  to  ita  mind,  or  that  affects  it  with  more 


analogy  in  the  various  obji'c^ts  presented  to  the 
senses.  Isiuoc  Taylor  n?niarks,  in  Home  Educa- 
cut  if  m :  "'nie  Si'nse  of  resiMublance  runs  before 
the  i)owTr  of  di-^-riniinating  or  dc»signatinp  dif- 
fen'n(u?s ;  hence,  it  happens  that  by  the  infant 
pleasurable  emotions.  This  is  jMirticularly  the  '  and  the  savage  the  names  of  individuals  are  ex- 
case  with  the  relation  of  analogy  when  found  to  j  tendi»d  to  sjxx'ies,  and  the  names  of  species  to 
<?xi8t  between  objects  (juite  dij?similar.  The  facil-  genera."  "l^hus,"  as  Mansel  remarks,  **by  the 
ity  and  readiness  with  which  very  young  chil-  aid  of  language,  our  first  abstractions  are,  in 
dren  discern  ivsemblances,  whether  they  are  i  fact,  given  to  us  already  made;  as  we  learn  to 
founded  ujwn  form,  (rolor,  or  structure,  indicate  give  the  same  name  to  various  individuals  pro- 
a  natural  aptitude  of  the  mind  to  pi»rceive  the  senteil  to  us  under  slight,  and  at  first  unnoticed 
varieties  of  these  (jualitit^s  in  different  objects, —  cin:umstances  of  distinction.  The  name  is  thus 
of  thesi*  qualitit»s  especially,  Ixjcause  they  are  applied  to  different  objects  long  before  we 
lifldressed  to  the  sight,  which  of  all  the  senses  leani  to  analyze  the  growing  powers  of  speech 
gives  rise  to  the  most  vivid  conceptions.  'ITie  and  tliought,  to  ask  what  we  mean  by  each 
varieties  of  color  (tints),  form,  etc.,  generally  several  instance  of  its  application,  and  to  cop- 
have  no  designations  in  the  child's  nund — no    rect  and  fix  the  significance  of  words  at  first 
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used  vaguely  and  obscurely.'*  The  association 
of  the  conceptions  as  dependent  upon  an  obeer- 
Tation  of  resemblance,  has  been  called  inluitive 
genertdization ;  since  it  does  not  consciously 
follow  any  process  of  abstraction,  because,  from 
the  failure  of  the  undeveloped  mind  to  notice 
distinctions  and  differences,  no  such  process  is 
needed  for  the  purpose.  For  example,  a  child 
sees  a  book  for  the  first  time,  and  learns  its 
name,  hook;  now,  on  seeing  another  book,  how- 
ever different  from  the  first  in  size,  color,  etc.,  ho 
invariably  applies  to  it  the  term  book^  by  the 
perception  of  analogy  leading  on  to  intuitive 
ffeneralization.  Common  names  arc,  therefore, 
first  learned,  and  particular  or  proper  names 
only  given  to  such  objects  as  are  constantly  pre- 
sented to  the  mind ;  since,  by  being  thus  more 
intimately  known,  their  distinctive  peculiarities 
are  more  clearly  discerned,  this  discernment 
leading  to  an  ituiipidualizatUm,  as  the  next  step 
in  the  growth  or  development  of  the  mind.  The 
operation  of  the  sense  of  analc^  is  seen  in  the 
use  of  figurative,  or  more  (Efinitely,  tropical 
language ;  and  its  rudimental  character  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  children  and  savages  are 
particularly  prone  to  the  use  of  this  language. 
Indeed,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
intense  mental  pleosiu-es  of  the  child  to  trace 
analogies  in  objects  of  considerable  diversity  in 
gcneml  appi^arance,  and  to  aiiply  such  meta- 
pJborical  tenns  as  will  forcibly  express  them. 
This  again  arlds  very  greatly  to  a  cluM's  power 
of  expression,  since,  without  the  perception  of 
these  analogies  in  objects,  every  variation  would 
require  some  specilic  term,  metaphorical  names 
ceasing  to  have  any  meaning  whatever.  This 
characteristic  of  a  child's  mind  gives  to  the  in- 
telligent teacher  considerable  resources  for  il- 
lustration, particularly  in  the  use  of  words  and 
their  appHcjition  to  the  objects  which  they  rep- 
resent. Thus,  the  term  cupe  would  be  much 
better  understood  if  its  exact  literal  import  were 
explained,  and  the  analogy  exhibited  between 
the  heiul  and  a  cape,  or  headhttuL  it  is  unfort- 
unate that  so  few  compoun*!  or  derivative  words 
in  English  are  formed  from  the  simple  words  of 
the  language  itself,  and  that  recourse  has  been 
had  to  so  great  an  extent  to  the  Jjatin  and 
Greek  langimges  for  a  supply  of  such  roots; 
since,  in  a>usequence  of  this,  most  of  the  words 
of  the  language  iire  necessarily  taught  as  arbi- 
trary terms,  which,  otherwise,  would  be  the 
means  of  stimulating  mental  activity  in  the 
learner.  A  striking  contrast  hfis  very  often  been 
made,  in  this  respect,  between  the  English  and 
German  languages,  such  terms  as  Regerischirm 

1  umbrella),  Sonueftschirm  (parasol),  Handschuh 
glove),  J^ ingerhiU  (th\mh\e),  eitismjgeii  (alisorb), 
aurclmchtig  (transparent),  etc.,  illustrating  very 
clearly  the  fact  referred  to.  This  pecuHarity  of 
a  language,  in  drawing  almost  exclusively  from 
its  own  primitive  words  the  materials  for  the 
oonstruction  of  complex  epithets,  is  also  very 
prominent  in  the  Greek  language,  and  constitutes 
one  of  its  excellencies.  Where  it  exists,  it  must 
Afford  great  facility  in  education,  and  must  form 


the  basis  for  processes  which  are  impracticable 
where  a  language,  such  as  the  Eneliah,  is  to  be 
employed,  which  derives  nearly  all  of  its  abstract 
and  scientific  terms  from  languages  not  merely 
foreign  but  entirely  out  of  use.     The  growth  of 
mind  in  its  relation  to  language  has  been  here 
dwelt  upon  at  some  length  l^cause  of  its  im- 
portance as  a  source  of  practical  knowledge  to 
every  teacher  who  makes  the  study  of  mind  the 
basis  of  his  operations.    Arbitrary  rules  may  be 
laid  down,  and  applied ;  but  the  scientific  teacher 
who  investigates  the  foundation  of  these  rules  in 
the  principles  of   intellectual  science  will  best 
know  how  to  adopt  his  methods  to  the  diversified 
exigencies  of  his  work.    Association  as  an  ele- 
mentary function  of  mind,  is  dependent  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances  other  than  those  enu- 
merated; as  time,  place,  cause  and  effect,  and 
design.    These  are,  however,  of  secondaiy  im- 
portance for  the  study  of  the  educator. — The 
peculiar  functions  of  the  representative  faculties, 
memory  and  imagination  should  receive  a  care- 
ful stu^y,  since  tney  underlie  many  of  the  most 
important  processes  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
direct.  (See  Imagination, and  Memory.)  'ITieelab- 
orative  faculties,   comparison,  abstraction,   and 
generalization,  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
relation  to  the  rudimental  stage  of  their  0{)era- 
tion;  in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction,  they  find 
constant  exercise  in  the  studies  of  matheinatica 
and  natural  science,  which  form  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  every  high  school,  college,  and  univer- 
sity. Judgment  and  reason  ]>ass  through  a  grada- 
tion of  development  from  the  most  elementary'  to 
the  highest  sta^  of  education. — Such  is  the  field 
which  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  intellectual 
education  embraces.   In  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles,  the  teacher  is  to  be  guided  not 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  general  functions  of 
mind  and  their  development,  but  by  all  the  ix^cii- 
liarities  of  individual  endowment  wliich  he  may 
l)e  able  to  discern.  (See  CnARA(rrER,  Discekkmkvt 
ok.)  He  is  to  permit  the  mind  to  expand  by  its 
own  intrinsic  activities,  only  interposing  restrain- 
ing or  stimulating  agencies  when  and  where  he 
finds  a  tendency  to  M)normal  or  morbid  growth. 
There  are,  however,  special  methods  of  opera- 
tion in  intellectual  education,  ])artakinfi:  more  of 
a  positive  character,   by  means  of  which    the 
teac^her  is  directly  to  impart  knowledge  —  to 
communicate  information  ;  and,  thus,  is  opened 
up  a  consideration  not  only  of  the  mind  to  be 
cultivated,  but  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  to 
be  taught,  in  relation  to  the  several  faculties 
which  they  tend  to  cultivate.  (See  Instruction.) 
In  this  connection,  and  by  the  use  of  the  same 
guiding  principles,  the  proper  order  of  presenting 
these  studies  miLst  be  considered  and  ascertained, 
this  order  being  correlated  with  the  natural  order 
in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  develope<l. 
(See  Course  op  Instruction.)     The  tinal  result 
of  this  department  of  education  should  be.  to 
enable  the  individual,  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
life,  to  exercise  with  efficiency  and  address  the 
various  intellectual  faculties  with  which  he  ht^ 
been  endowed.    (See  Culture.) 
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INTEBJBST.  To  awaken  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion should  always  be  a  prominent  object  of  the 
teacher's  efforts,  since  it  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  all  true  success.  Antecedently,  the 
young  pupil  feels  no  interest  in  the  school  studies; 
he  neither  appreciates  their  importance  nor  has 
any  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat.  But  the  skillful  teacher 
knows  how  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea  that  he  is 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  thus  to  awaken  an 
interest  m  the  processes  of  instruction.  When 
these  processes  are  appropriate  and  natural,  the 
pupils  interest  is  ea^y  sustained ;  and  it  will  be 
generally  found  that  a  flagging  interest  is  due 
either  to  previous  defective  training  or  to  the 
endeavor  to  teach  subjects  for  which  the  pupil's 
mind  is  not  prepared.  It  is  a  psychological 
axiom  that  the  mind  has  no  less  appetite  for 
knowledge  of  the  right  kind,  than  exists  physic- 
ally for  proper  food  to  nourish  the  body.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  office  of  eilucational  science  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  mental  fooil  proper  for  every 
age.  and  how  it  should  be  prepared  so  as  to 
stimulate,  while  it  satislies.  the  mental  appetite. 
'ITiere  sliould  also  be  indiWdual  adaptation,  the 
teacher  giving  whatever  attention  may  be  neces- 
Siiry  to  the  special  inclinations,  tjistes,  and  ca()aci- 
ties  of  his  pupils.     (See  Attkntion.) 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  are  schools 
'  of  a  grade  biitween  primary  sc^hools  iind  grammar 
schools,  or  between  elementary  schools  and  high 
schools.  Such  schools  generally  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  graded  school  system. 
Schools  of  a  grade  between  elementary  schools 
(in  (lemian,  ElenieiiUirsch  ule)n  and  colleges  and 
universities,  are  often  called  mUldie  sctiools  (( jer^ 
man,  Mittflschule). 

INTEBBOGATION,  orthelnterro^tive 
Method,  is  an  indispensable  means  of  conducting 
most  processes  of  instruction,  |>articularly  those 
of  an  elementary  grade.  Its  office  is  either 
(1)  tentative,  or  (2)  illustrative.  As  a  tentative 
process,  the  teacher  uses  it  to  determine  the 
quantity  and  the  qiudity  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  pupil  has  attained.  Thus,  in  hearing  recita- 
tions, the  teacher,  by  means  of  questions,  ascer- 
tains how  much  of  the  lesson  previously  assigned, 
the  pupil  has  learned,  and  with  what  actniracy 
it  has  been  learned ;  and  on  the  kind  of  questions 
asked,  as  well  as  on  the  manner  of  asking  them, 
depends  the  degree  of  skill  and  effectiveness  of 
this  important  part  of  the  teacher's  work.  The 
same  is  true.  also,  of  the  conducting  of  exami- 
nations by  schfx)l  insjKXitors  or  superintendents. 
The  process  of  questioning  is  also  tentative  when 
used  as  preliminaiy  to  a  course  of  instruction, 
in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  information, 
or  the  kind  of  ideas,  already  acquired  by  the 
pupil,  either  diret.'tly  relating  to  the  subject  or 
remotely  connected  with  it,  and  constituting  the 
elementary  conceptions  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
based.  Instruction  on  every  subject  needs  such 
preliminary  questioning. — Interrogation  is  illus- 
trative when  it  is  used  as  a  direct  means  of  in- 


struction, in  order  to  induce  the  pupil  to  combine 
his  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  be  led  to  a 
clear  conception  of  the  truth.  This  was  the  proc- 
ess used  by  Socrates  in  giving  instruction ;  and 
hence,  it  is  often  called  the  Socratic  method.  Great 
skill  can  be  exercised  by  the  teacher  in  the  use  of 
interrogation  for  this  puriiose  ;  indeed,  the  art  of 
questioning  (cateclietics)  becomes  a  special  de- 
partment of  the  work  of  teaching,  and  has  be(^ 
so  treated.  Kules  can  scarcely  h^  given  for  ita 
attainment ;  but  it  may  briefly  be  said  that  it 
depends  upon  (1)  a  thorough  training  of  the 
analytic  facidty  of  the  teacher.  (2)  such  a  minute 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught  as  will  enable  him  to  resolve  it  into  its 
elementary  principles,  (3j  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  pupil's  condition  of  mind,  both  as  to  ca- 
pacity and  degree  of  attainment,  and  (4)  sufficient 
practice  in  interrogation  to  produce  facility  in 
framing  questions  of  every  kind  and  form.  W  here 
these  conditions  exist,  the  questions  asked  will 
be  an  effective  means  of  making  every  subject 
clear  to  the  learner's  mind.  (See  Catechkticai* 
Method.) 

INTUITIVE  METHOD.  See  Object 
TEAniiNo,  and  Pkstauizzi. 

IOWA,  originally  a  part  of  the  vast  Louisiana 
purchase  of  1803.  was  included  in  the  territory 
of  Iowa,  organized  in  1H38,  which  extended 
north  from  uie  state  of  Missouri  to  the  British 
line,  and  was  l)ounde<l  on  the  east  and  west, 
rL'Sjiectively,  by  the  Missii«ippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  with 
its  present  limits,  in  1846.  Its  area  is  .5.*) ,04.5 
scjuare  miles ;  and  its  population,  in  1870.  was 
1,194,020;  but,  in  1873,  it  was  reported  as 
l,2r>l,333. 

Educational  Histori/. — In  1833,  the  date  of 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Dubuque,  a 
school-house  was  built  in  that  town,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  was  the  first  built  in  the  state.  It  was 
erected  by  funds  contributed  by  the  enterprising 
leail-miners.  During  the  next  six  years,  other 
schools  were  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  state.- 
In  1839,  the  territorial  legislature  passed  a  law 
for  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  provid- 
ing that  '*  there  shall  be  established  a  common 
school,  or  schools,  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the 
territory,  which  shall  be  open  and  free  for  every 
class  of  white  citizens  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
21  years."  It  also  provided  for  the  formation 
of  school  districts,  each  to  be  governed  by  a 
board  of  three  trustees,  whose  duties  were  to  ex- 
amine and  employ  teachers,  superintend  the 
schools,  and  collect  and  disburse  the  school 
moneys.  In  1840,  the  legislative  assembly  en- 
acted a  much  more  comprehensive  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  common-school  system,  mak- 
ing ample  provision  for  free  public  schools.  In 
the  U.  S.  census  of  1840,  very  few  schools,  either 
private  or  public,  were  reported :  an  academy, 
m  Scott  county,  with  25  pupils,  and  63  commoa 
schools,  with  1,500  pupils.  In  Jan.,  1841,  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  waa 
created;  and  Dr.  William  Keynolds,a  teacher  at 
Iowa  City,  waa  appointed  to  the  place.    lliQ 
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office  was,  however,  abolished  Febr.  17.,  1842 ; 
but,  by  the  first  constitution  of  Iowa,  the  ceneral 
assembly  was  required  to  provide  for  the  dection 
of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
should  hold  office  for  three  years.  Since  that 
time,  the  office  has  been  filled  successively  by  the 
following  skUe  superintetulefits : — James  Har- 
lan, from  1847 — 8  ;  lliomas  H.  Benton,  Jr., 
from  1848— 54;  James  D.  Eads,  from  1854r— 7; 
Joseph  C.  Stone,  for  one  month;  Maturin  L. 
Fisher,  from  June  1857  to  Dec.  1858,  when  the 
state  board  of  education  abolished  the  office, 
assigning  its  duties  to  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
lliomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  was  elected  secretary, 
and  served  till  1863,  when  he  resigned  to  enter 
the  U.  S.  military  service.  During  a  portion  of 
that  year,  the  duties  of  the  office  were  performed 
by  H.  A.  Wiltse,  who  was  succeeded,  in  1863, 
by  Oran  Faville.  The  office  of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  was  revived  March  23.,  1864, 
and  Oran  Faville  was  elected  to  the  position,  in 
which  he  remained  till  March  1.,  1867.  His  suc- 
cessors were  D.  Franklin  Wells,  from  March. 
1867,  till  his  decease,  in  Nov.  1868;  Abraham  S. 
Kissell,  from  Jan.  1869  to  Jan.  1.,  1872;  and 
Alouzo  Abernethy,  from  Jan.  1.,  1872  to  the 
present  time  (187G).  When  Iowa  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  it  contained  about  400  school 
districts.  The  number,  however,  rapidly  increas- 
ed, amounting,  in  1B49,  to  1,000,  and  in  1850,  to 
1,200.  In  1857,  the  state  board  of  education  as- 
sumed control  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
atate.  The  number  of  school  districts,  at  that 
time,  had  increased  to  3,265 ;  but,  difficulties 
having  arisen  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
avstem,  an  act  was  passed  in  1858,  by  which 
the  school  districts  were  made  co-extensive  with 
the  civil  townships,  and  "  each  incorporated  city 
or  town,  including  the  territory  annexed  thereto 
for  school  purposes,  and  which  contains  not  less 
than  1000  inhabitants,"  was  created  a  separate 
achool  district.  The  number  of  districts  was 
thus  reduced  to  less  than  900.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, although  it  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tions, the  system  was  rendered  less  complex,  and 
there  was  a  saving  of  831,000  in  the  expendi- 
tures. In  1858,  a  law  was  enacted,  providing 
that  any  city  or  incorporated  town,  including 
the  territory  annexed  thereto  for  school  purposes, 
might  constitute  a  school  district,  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors  residing  therein.  In 
1860,  this  was  extended  to  unincorporated  towns 
and  villages  of  not  less  than  300  inhabitants ; 
and,  in  18()6,  to  any  city  or  sub-district  contain- 
ing not  less  than  200.  Notwithstanding  the 
<lissatisfaction  caused  by  the  sub-district  system, 
which  led  to  special  legislation  in  1867  and 
1872,  the  system  was  not  abandoned ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  State  Superintendent 
Abernethy,  for  1875,  from  April,  1872,  to  Sept. 
15.,  1873,  119  district  townships,  containing  901 
aub-districts,  were  reported  as  having  completed 
independent  organizations.  From  Sept.,  1873,  to 
Sept.,  1875,  about  160  additional  district  town- 
ships adopted  the  independent  district  system, 
thus  increasing  the  number  of  independent  dis- 


tricts by  more  than  1,000.  The  state  board  of 
education,  provided  for  by  the  constitution 
adopted  Sept.,  1857,  consisted  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  and  one  member  elected 
from  each  judicial  district  in  the  state.  The  term 
of  office  was  four  years,  and  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor was  the  president  of  the  board.  To  this 
body  were  committed  the  entire  interests  of  the 
common  school  system.  The  first  board  was 
elected  Oct  12.,  1858.  In  1864,  the  General  As- 
sembly abolished  the  board,  and  reorganized  the 
school  system.  Subsequent  legislation  also  modi- 
fied it  in  some  particulars. 

ScJiool  Si/stem. — The  system,  at  present,  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  following  officers :  (1)  a 
st<Ue  8uperinte7ideiit,  elected  for  two  years; 
(2)  county  superintendents^  also  elected  for  two 
years ;  (3)  touynship  boards  of  directorSy  oon- 
sistinff  of  three  or  more  sub-directors  for  each 
townSiip,  who  have  the  management  of  the 
township  school  fund ;  and  (4)  a  sub-director 
for  each  sub-district,  for  the  local  management 
of  the  school.  By  the  school  law  of  1874,  the 
county  superintendent  is  required  to  visit  each 
school  in  the  county  at  least  once  in  each  term, 
spending  one  half  day  at  each  visit.  In  order  to 
bystemalize  and  preserve  the  results  of  these 
visitations,  tlie  state  superintendent  furnishes 
each  county  superintendent  with  a  blank  con- 
taining the  subjects  most  important  to  be  in- 
quired into;  and  these  blanks  when  filled  af- 
ford infonnation  to  be  incorporated  in  the  state 
superintendent's  annual  report,  lliese  subjects 
are,  (1 )  the  condition  of  the  school-houses,  furni- 
ture, and  out-buildings ;  (2)  the  discipline  and 
classification  of  the  school,  and  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting recitations ;  and  (3)  the  form  and  mode 
of  keeping  the  daily  register.  The  county  super- 
intendent is  empowered  to  examine  applicants 
for  teachers'  certificates  and  to  issue  the  same  to 
those  found  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  ana  English 
grammar,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  uieir 
good  moral  character.  The  number  of  applicants 
thus  examined  in  1875,  was  20,195;  and  the 
number  of  certificates  awarded  was  16.452;  of 
which  4,797  were  of  the  Ist  grade  ;  7,959,  of  the 
second ;  3,333,  of  the  3rd;  and  363,  professional 
certificates. 

The  school  revenue  is  derived  from  several 
sources :  (I)  A  teachers'  fund  ;  (11)  A  school- 
house  found ;  (111)  A  contingent  fund. — I.  llie 
teachers'  fund  is  derived  from,  (1)  the  interest 
on  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  state,  ac- 
cruing irom  the  sale  of  school  lands  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  this  purpose;  (2)  a  county  school 
tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  nor  more  than 
three  mills  on  the  dollar,  levied  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  on  the  taxable  propi'rty  of  the 
county;  (3)  such  additional  tax  on  the  property 
of  the  district,  determined  by  the  boaros  of 
directors,  as  may  be  needed  to  support  the 
schools  for  six  months  or  longer,  if  so  determined 
II.  The  school-house  fund  is  derived  from  a  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  sites  and  erecting 
school-houses.    lU.  The  contingent  fund  is  ob- 
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taiued  by  a  tax,  determined  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, surticient  to  provide  for  rent,  fuel,  repairs, 
and  all  other  current  expenses  required  to  keep 
the  school  in  operation.  The  T)ermanent  school 
fund  is  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
(1)  Five  per  cent  upon  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  state ;  (2)  '1  he  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  r)()0,()00  acres  of  land  granted  by 
act  of  Congress.  Sept  4.,  1841  ;  (3)  ITie  pro- 
ceeds of  all  sales  of  intestate  estates,  wnich 
escheat  to  the  state ;  (4)  The  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township, 
or  lands  selected  in  lieu  thereof.  'I'he  aggregate 
amount  of  the  permanent  fund,  in  1H75,  was 
33,098,497.  The  school  moneys  are  distributed 
among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  —  between  5  and  21 
yearjj — residing  therein. 

Edttctilional  Condition. —  According  to  the 
report  of  the  state  superintendent  for  1874 — 5, 
there  were  in  the  state  1 ,134  district  township, 
comprising  7,062  sub-districts ;  and  2,r)36  inde- 
}>en(lent  districts,  thus  making,  in  all,  3,670  school 
districts  in  the  state.  Tlie  whole  numl)er  of 
common  schools  was  9,010,  of  which  only  407 
were  graded  schools.  The  average  time  of  keep- 
ing scliool  during  the  year  wiis  (>.H  months.  Other 
items  of  stutistics  are  given  below  : 

No.  of  children  of  school  age,  inale>i,    274.849 

females,  2r)*<,722 


Number  of  children  enrolled, 
Average  daily  attendance, 
Number  of  teachers, 


Total, 


malcfl,       ri,500 
females,  ll,(>4r> 


5.33,571 
384,012 
225,415 


Total,  l«,14.-> 

Average  monthly  compensation,   niale<<,  $3(i.(>8 

females,         $28.34 
KoccipU,  $5,035,4»7.(>5 

Kxpeuditures,  for  tuition,      $2,598,439.81 
"  other  purposes,    2,007,309.58 

Total,  $4,605,749.39 

Nor m'^d  Instruction. — The  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  has  not 
met,  as  yet,  with  the  success  attained  in  most 
other  sbites.  In  1H48,  a  law  was  passed  by 
which  throe  normal  schools  were  to  be  estab- 
lishe  1  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  which  was 
<liviile<l  into  three  districts  for  that  purpose.  For 
<'ach  district,  a  board  of  seven  trustees  was  ap- 
pointed, with  power  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings, employ  tciichers.  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools.  'ITie  sum  of  $500 
was  approj)riated  aimually,  to  each  school  for  the 
]>ayment  of  teachers,  the  imrchase  of  apparatus, 
etc.,  provided  the  people  m  each  district  should 
subscril^e  an  equal  sum  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings.  The  expected  pecuniary  aid.  however, 
not  being  furnished,  the  schools  which  had  been 
commencetl  were,  in  a  short  time,  discontinued. 
In  18.18,  a  normal  department  was  established 
in  the  state  university,  and  continued  until  1872, 
when  it  was  consolidated,  in  the  main,  with  the 
academic  department.  Since  then,  a  chair  of 
didactics  has  iK^en  maintained  in  the  university 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  s|)ecial  instruction 


to  those  who  may  design  to  become  teachers. 
'Hiere  is  also  a  normal  department  in  Whittier 
College,  Salem. 

Normal  institutes  constitute  the  chief  instru- 
mentality for  the  professional  improvement  of 
teachers  in  this  state.  In  1 874,  the  General  As- 
sembly enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers  by  tne  annual  holding  of  an 
institute  in  each  county.  'I'he  provision  for  the 
regular  instruction  of  teachers  ha\'ing  thus  taken 
definite  shai>e,  and  the  necessity  of  uniformity 
in  that  instruction  having  become  apparent,  a 
course  of  study  with  a  daily  onler  of  exercises, 
was  preiMured  by  the  state  superintendent,  and 
was  adoptetl  at  once.  The  general  interest 
aroused  by  these  meetings  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  statement.  In  the  year  1874,  institutes 
w^ere  held  in  89  counties ;  3,5  continued  in  ses- 
sion 4  weeks ;  26,  3  weeks  ;  20,  2  weeks ;  and  8, 
one  week.  Although  attention  on  the  part  of 
teachers  was  voluntary,  the  number  present 
amounte<l  to  7,000.  In  187r>,  it  was  still  larger. 
The  funds  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
these  institutes  are,  in  the  main,  contrn)ute<l  by 
the  teachers  themsi^lves,  being  derivetl,  (1)  from 
the  fee  of  one  dollar  paid  by  each  person  on 
receiving  a  teacher's  certificate.  (2)  from  the  reg^ 
istration  fee  of  one  dollar  at  the  institute,  and 
(3)  from  the  state  appropriation  of  ?")(►  for  each 
institute.  Tlie  sum  ontanied  from  tliese  sources 
has,  in  some  cases,  been  augmented  by  limited 
county  appropriations. 

Secondary  Instruction. — In  18.58,  a  law  was 
passed,  providing  that  the  board  of  presidents  of 
school  districts  in  any  county  might  determine 
whether  a  county  high  school  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  require<l  them,  if  they  determined 
to  establish  such  school,  to  elect  nine  trustees 
who,  together  with  the  county  superintendent, 
should  constitute  a  board  of  high-scnool  trustees, 
with  power  to  lease  or  erect  a  building,  and  take 
entire  charge  of  it;  also  to  draw  from  the 
county  treasury  S3000  a  year  for  six  years,  and 
$1000  annually  thereafter,  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  school.  'ITiis  provision,  however,  though 
earnestly  advocated  l)y  some,  was  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  the  majority  con.sidering  it  prema- 
ture in  re.spect  to  both  the  wants  of  tlu?  state  and 
its  financial  ability.  Only  one  school,  that  at 
Albion,  was  established  under  this  law.  ITiis 
was  continuetl  about  two  years,  when  the  funds 
exi>ectetl  from  the  state  treasuiy  not  being  sup- 
plied, it  was  discontinue<l,  and  the  building  was 
sold.  Two  attempts  have  since  been  made  to 
re-enact  this  law  in  its  essential  features,  but 
without  success.  In  1874.  the  jieople  of  (luthrie 
county  decided  to  establish  a  high  school,  and 
this,  according  to  the  present  state  superintend- 
ent (1876),  will  soon  be  in  ojxjration. 

In  the  state  suiwrintendent's  rei^rt  for  1875, 
there  are  includefl  returns  from  112  private 
academies,  seminaries,  liigh  schools,  business  col- 
k^ges,  select  schools,  etc.,  which  show  an  enroll- 
ment of  10,757  pupils,  taught  bj  314  instructors. 
In  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  various  colleges 
of  the  state,  there  are  about  3,000  students,  pur- 
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suing  the  usoal  branches  assigned  for  secondary 
institutions. 

Superior  Instruction. — The  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity (q-v.),  at  Iowa  (.^ty,  is  the  principal  in- 
stitution for  superior  instruction,  endowed  or 
aided  by  the  state.  Other  institutions  of  this 
^prade  and  character  are  included  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


NAME 


Bnrlinffion  UniverBlty... 

Cornell  CoUege 

Central  Univ.  of  lows. . . . 

German  College 

Humboldt  College 

Iowa  College 

Iowa  Wealeyan  University 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Coll. 

Oflkalooea  College 

Penn  CoUege 

Simpson  Centenary  Coll. . 

Tabor  College 

Upper  Iowa  University. . . 
University  of  Des  Moines 

Whittler  College 

Western  CoUege 


Location 


Burlington 

Mt.  Vernon 

Pella 

Mt.Pleasant 

Humboldt 

Orinneli 

Mt.Pleasant 

Decorah 

Oskaloosa 

Oskaloosa 

Indianola 

Tabor 

Fayette 

Des  Moines 

Salem 

West.  CoU. 


Religious 
Jenomina- 
tion 

Baptist 

M.Epis. 

Baptist 

H.  Epis. 

Non-sect. 

Congreg. 

1866  M.Epis. 

1861  JLutheran 

1866  \CKrUtian 
1873  iFrieuds 

1867  M.  Epis. 
1866  Congreg. 
1866  M.  Epis. 
1860  iBaptist 

1868  Friends 
1866  lU.  Broth. 


Technical  and  Professional  Instruction.  — 
The  State  Agricultural  (^ollege,  at  Ames,  is  en- 
dowed with  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional 
land  grant.  Two  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  institution,  and  are  considered  success- 
ful: the  union  of  manual  labor  with  intellectual 
development,  and  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  for  four  years, 
and  comprises  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising, 
architecture,  military  tactics,  and  general  science 
and  literature.  The  institutions  of  tliis  class, 
for  t?ie(fl4M/ical  instruction,  are  the  'ITieological 
Department  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  the 
(jierjnau  Presbyterian  Tlieological  School  of  the 
North- west,  and  the  Swwlish  Lutheran  Mission 
Institute.  The  Ijhu  sctiools  of  the  state  consist 
of  the  law  de})artments.  resixx^tively.  of  the  state 
university,  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  au<l 
Simpson  Centenary  College.  The  chief  medical 
8cJitx)L^  are  the  meilical  deiwirtment  of  the  state 
university,  and  the  (Allege  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  at  Keokuk. 

/Special  Instrnction.  —  The  chief  institutions 
for  special  instruction  are  the  Iowa  Institution  for 
the  F/lucation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Council 
Bluffs,  and  the  Iowa  State  College  for  the  Blind, 
at  Vinton,  liesides  thes*?,  there  are  two  state 
reform  schools,  one  at  Kldora  and  the  other  at 
Salem.  At  Daven})ort  and  at  Cedar  Falls,  there 
is  a  state  .soldiers'  or{}lian  home. 

EdnciUiomd  JottruaU.  —  The  first  publica- 
tion in  Iowa  devoted  to  the  interests  of  schools 
a  monthly,  commenced  at    Dubuque,  in 


was 


January,  1853,  under  the  title  of  the  hisirict 
School  Jonpial  of  Educatioyi  fyr  (lie  State  of 
Iowa.  This  name  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Tlie  Iowa  Journal  of  Education.  It  was  sus- 
pended in  1 850.  In  January,  1857.  a  monthly 
entitled  Tlie  Voice  of  loira  was  commenced  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  was  made  the  oigan  of  the 
state  teachers'  asBodation.  It  was,  however,  soon 


suspended.  The  Literary  Advertiser  and  Public 
School  Advocate  was  published  from  May,  1859, 
to  October,  I860.  In  July  of  the  latter  year. 
The  loxra  School  Journal,  sl  monthly  of  16  pages, 
was  started  at  Des  Moines,  and  has  been  contumcd 
up  to  the  present  time  (1876).  An  important  in- 
fluence is  attributed  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
schools  and  educational  system  of  the  state,  llie 
loica  Instructor  was  commenced  in  1859  ;  after^ 
wards  united  with  the  Journal,  and,  in  1872, 
consolidated  with  The  Manual,  a  monthly,  com- 
menced August  1.,  1871.  In  January,  1874, 
Hie  Common  School  was  started  at  Davenport, 
but  in  1875,  it  was  united  with  the  loica 
School  Journal. 

IOWA  COLLEGE,  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  was 
established  at  Davenport,  in  1847,  and  was  re- 
moved to  (irinnell  in  1860.  It  was  founded  by 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  (who  with- 
drew in  1852),  but  is  without  any  sectarian  or  ec- 
clesiastical control.  Its  productive  funds  amount 
to  about  890,000.  It  has  libraries  containing 
about  6,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, chemical,  philosophical,  and  astronomical 
apparatus,  etc.  llie  cost  of  tuition  ranges  from 
^l.')  to  822  per  year,  with  music,  drawing,  and 
painting  as  extras.  Aid  is  furnished  to  needy 
students.  The  studies  are  arranged  in  tlie  follow- 
ing departments:  (1)  Normal  and  English  de- 
partment, furnishing  all  "  English  studies."  or 
prejmration  for  teaching;  (2)  Academy  course,  of 
two  years,  preparatory  to  the  College  and  Ladies' 
courses ;  (3)  Ladies  course,  of  four  years,  chiefly 
consisting  of  college  studies,  like  that  of  the  best 
F^tem  8(*minarie8 ;  (4)  College  course,  of  four, 
years,  for  lx)th  sexes.  ITiis  is  eitner  classical  or  sci- 
entific, each  including  modem  langua^.  and  the 
latter,  some  post-graduate  studies.— In  187.5-6, 
there  were  17  instructors  and  4  lecturers  (in  all 
the  dei>artment8),and  337  students  :  post-gnwlu- 
ate  4:  college  course,  45  ;  ladies'  course.  40  :  ac<ul- 
emy  course.  68;  normal  and  English  depart- 
ment. 1 74.  Seventeen  states  and  forty  countiei?  of 
Iowa  were  represented  by  its  students  in  1h75, 
and  then*  is  an  increasing  attendance  from  the 
eastern  and  middle  states.  The  Rev.  (.^eorp?  F. 
Magoun,  D.I).,  the  present  incumbent,  apjwmted 
in  1 862,  has  been  tno  only  president. 

IOWA,  State  University  of,  at  Iowa  City, 
was  charten^d  in  1 857.  and  orijanized  in  1860.  It 
is  non-sectarian.  It  has  pnxluctive  funds  to  the 
amount  of  8220,000 ;  anil  the  value  of  its  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  apparatus  is  8250.000.  Bi- 
ennial aj)proi)riation8  are  made  by  the  legislature. 
It  has  an  astronomical  observatory,  lalwratory, 
and  cabinets.  The  college  library  contains  he- 
tween  6,000  and  7,00(U'olume8 ;  the  law  library, 
2.500  volumes.  The  academical  department,  be- 
sides nrejwiratory  classes,  has  four  regular  courses; 
namely,  classical.  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts;  philosophical  and  scientific,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  and  civu 
engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  V\\\\  En- 
gineer. Ik)th  sexes  are  admitted,  and  tuition  ia 
free.  The  law  department  was  established,  as  the 
Iowa  Law  School,  at  Des  Moines,  in  1865,  and 
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was  united  with  the  university'  in  1868.  The 
medical  department  was  establiished  in  1868.  In 
1874 — 5,  the  academic  department  had  21  in- 
structors and  423  students ;  the  law  department 
had  4  instructors  and  106  students;  and  the  med- 
ical department,  13  instructors  and  94  students. 
The  Rev.  George  Thatcher,  D.D.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

IOWA  WESLEYAN  UJilVJUiSITY, 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  was  chartered  in  1855, 
grorring  out  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, established  some  years  before.  U  is  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  $63,000.  The  libraries  contain  about 
3,000  volumes.  The  university  comprises  5  de- 
partments; namely,  of  liberal  arts,  with  classical 
and  scientific  courses,  of  four  years  each,  and  a 

Ereparatory  course  of  two  years ;  of  theology;  of 
kw ;  of  pharmacy  and  anatomy ;  and  of  tech- 
nology.   In  1874— -5,  there  were  15  regular  in- 
structors and  217  students  in  all  the  denart- 
ments.    A  normal  department  has  lately  been 
organized.    German  Colle^  (q.  v.),  though  dis- 
tinct from  the  university  m  government,  is  in- 
timately connected  with  it  in  instruction.    The 
presidents  of  the  university  have  been  as  follows 
Rev.  L.  W.  Berry,  D.  D. ;  Henry  Jas.  Harlan 
Rev.  Charles  Elliott,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  G.  B.  Jocelvn 
Rev.  Charles  Holmes,  D.D.;  Rev.  John  Wheeler 
Rev.  Jno.  Spaulding,  Ph.  I).»  the  present  incum- 
bent (1876). 

IRELAND,  an  iEdand  which  forms  an  im- 

S)rtant  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
ritain  and  Ireland,  having  an  area  of  32,531 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in  1871,  of  5,402,759. 

3iuccUionrd  liintory. — Annals  that  have  con- 
siderable claim  to  authenticity  ascribe  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  a  remarkable  progress  in  educa- 
tion at  a  very  early  period.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that 
OUav  Fola,  who  reigned  about  900  B.  C,  founded 
in  Tara  schools  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  history, 
poetry,  and  medicine,  and  that  these  institutions 
were  encouraged  by  his  successors,  during  many 
centuries.  In  the  5th  century,  A.D.,  after  its  con- 
version to  Christianity,  Ireland  was  greatly  cel- 
ebrated not  only  for  its  religious  zeal  (hence  called 
iiisul4i  snnctorum,  isle  of  saints]  but  for  its  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  After  tne  conflicts  with 
the  Saxons  and  Danes,  the  victorious  kin^  Brian 
Boru,  among  other  efforts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  his  people,  founded  schools  and  pro- 
moted education.  After  the  conc^uest  of  Ireland 
L>y  the  English,  the  first  recognition  on  the  part 
of  parliament  of  the  expediency  of  providing  the 
means  of  education  for  the  Irish  people,  was  the 
act  of  28  Henry  YIII.,  to  estaolish  parochial 
scliools.  In  1570,  an  act  was  pasEsed  instituting 
a  free  school  in  every  diocese.  In  1608,  James  I. 
commenced  the  establishment  of  Royal  Free 
Schools.  Various  statutes  were  passed  on  this 
subject  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  William  IH., 
and  the  first  three  Georges ;  but  the  main  ob- 
j.'ct  seems  to  have  been  to  proselytize  the  people 
to  the  Protestant  faith.  The  Charter  Schools, 
l>artly  supporte<l  by  parliamentary  grants,  had 


the  same  object  The  bad  effects  of  a  policy  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Catholics,  induced  the  parlia- 
mentary commission,  in  1812,  to  state,  in  their 
report,  that  no  scheme  of  education  should  be 
undertaken  in  Ireland  which  attempted  *'  to  in- 
fluence or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of 
any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians."  Par- 
liament, for  a  time,  endeavored  to  apply  the 
principle  by  distributing  its  grants  to  the  Kildare 
Society ;  but  the  plan  fail^,as  the  society  en- 
forced the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  its 
schools.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley,  chief  secre- 
tary of  Ireland  (afterwards  Lord  Derby),  to  the 
Ix)rd  Lieutenant,  written  in  1831,  forms  the 
charter  of  the  Irish  National  System,  llie  new 
^stem  was  based  on  the  plan  of  "  a  combined 
literary  and  separate  religious  education ,"  and  was 
committed  to  a  board  of  7  members  of  different 
religious  opinions.  Public  aid  was  granted  on 
condition  that  the  repairs  of  the  sdiool,  the 
salary  of  the  master,  and  half  the  cost  of  school 
requisites  should  be  locally  provided.  The 
extent  to  which  the  economical  condition  of 
Ireland  interfered  with  the  financial  proposals 
of  the  board,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that,  even  in  1874,  while  the  board  paid  in 
aid  of  schools  nearly  £433,000,  the  local  aid 
amounted  to  less  than  £80,000.  The  promise 
of  a  national  and  non-sectarian  system  was  not 
fulfilled  in  the  action  of  the  board,  as  it  per- 
mitted religious  instruction  to  be  intermingled 
with  the  secular,  and  issued  text-books  of  a  dis- 
tinctively reliffious  character.  The  policy,  as 
first  announced,  was  accepted  by  the  Catholics, 
but  strenuously  opposed  by  the  clergv  and  laitj 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  by  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster.  At  the  close  of  1833,  the 
number  of  National  Schools  in  operation  was 
789,  having  107,042  pupils  enrolled ;  at  the  close 
of  1839,  the  former  nad  increased  to  1,581,  and 
the  latter,  to  192,971.  In  the  latter  year,  ex- 
planations were  made  by  the  board  which  satis- 
fied the  Presbvterians,  who  had  made  various 
objections  to  the  system,  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
ransements  for  religious  instruction,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bibk  during  school  hours.  The 
board  declared  these  points  of  objection  to  be 
conceded,  but  without  any  change  of  its  rules. 
This  new  rendering  of  the  rules  was  followed 
by  an  extension  of  the  system.  In  1841,  there 
were  2,237  schools,  and  281,849  pupils.  Shortly 
after  Uiis,  the  CathoUc  hierarchy  manifested 
a  strong  desire  to  acquire  the  control  of  such 
of  the  National  Schools  as  contained  any  chil- 
dren of  their  own  persuasion ;  and  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  which  met  in  1S50,  while  giving  no 
definite  judgment  on  the  National  System,  de- 
clared that  "  the  separate  education  of  the  Cath- 
olic youth  is,  by  all  means,  to  be  preferred  to  it" 
llie  more  agj^ressive  spirit  manifested  by  the 
Catholics  agamst  the  National  System  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  led  the  boaod! 
from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  conciliatory  meas- 
ures ;  such  as  the  repeated  changes  in  the  con- 
science clause,  with  tne  view  of  preventing  the 
alleged  proselytizing  tendencies  of  Ptx>testant 
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schools ;  the  special  regulations  in  favor  of  con- 
vent schools ;  the  increased  proportion  accorded 
to  Catholic  representation  in  the  board,  which 
has  been  incBcased  from  two  to  seven,  in  1831, 
to  five  in  fourteen,  in  1851,  and  to  ten  in  twenty, 
in  1861  ;  and  the  endowment  of  s<^hools,  under 
Catholic  management,  in  the  neighborhood  of, 
and  as  rivals  to,  the  Model  Schools,  which  are 
the  S[)ecial  objects  of  denominational  hostility. 
These  proceeilings  were  strongly  opposed,  espe- 
cially by  the  Presbyterians,  who  are  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  N  ational  System  ;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  have  failed  in  their 
object.  No  Koman  ('atholic  dignitary  has  sat 
in  the  lx)ard  since  1803,  an«l  the  most  recent  ex- 
pretision  of  Catholic  feeling  on  the  subject  has 
been  the  formation,  in  Dublin,  of  a  Catholic 
Union  of  clergy  and  gentry  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  deuomiuationalisiu  in  the  entire 
education  of  Ireland.  The  ix)pular  feeling,  how- 
ever, seems,  as  a  rule,  to  bo  in  favor  of  united 
educiition. 

Natloiud  Sf/xt^m. — Ai<l  is  granted  to  two 
classes  of  schools ;  those  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioners, or  in  trustees ;  and  /ion- vested,  bein^  the 
property  of  private  individuals.  All  National 
Schools  receive  pecuniary  aid  in  salaries  to 
teachers,  results  f(^s,BXi'l  books,  and  the  Ixjnefits 
of  inspection  and  training.  Vested  Schools  alone 
receive  building  grants.  National  Schools  com- 
prise Miflel  Softools  (District  and  Minor),  which 
are  wholly  built  and  supported  by  parliament, 
are  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
board,  and  are  intended  to  promote  unite<l  edu- 
cation, to  exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of 
instruction,  and  to  educate  young  persons  for 
the  office  of  teacher ;  A fjrf cultural  Scfiods^  with 
farms  and  gardens,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
illustration  and  introduction  of  the  most  ap- 
proved systems  of  husbandry  and  tillage,  and 
which  are  diviileJ  into  four  classes :  (I)  First 
Class  Agrioulturdl  Schools,  subdivided  into  (1) 
those  uncler  the  management  of  the  board,  and 
(2)  those  under  local  management;  (II)  Or- 
dinary Schools,  subdivided  into  (3)  those  with 
farms,  and  (4)  those  with  gardens ;  Convent 
SchooUj  which  receive  aid  as  Xon  -  Vested 
Schools,  an<l  in  which  the  meml^ers  of  the  com- 
munity may  act  as  literary  teiichers;  JVoi'k-J/ousi} 
Sc/io(f/s,  an: I  S'-ltools  (Ut'iched toprisonSf  asf/hnnHf 
etc.  School-houses  are  not  to  be  employed  as 
the  stated  places  of  divine  worship  of  any  relig- 
ious comniuiiity,  nor  for  the  transaction  of  any 
political  business ;  and  no  emblems  of  denom- 
matiou.il  chuMct^.^r  are  to  be  exhibited  in  them 
durin^x  the  hours  of  united  instruction.  In  Vested 
SchuoLs.  such  pastors  or  other  persr)iis  as  shall  l)e 
approved  of  by  the  guardians  of  the  children, 
shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  school  room  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  instruction  there ; 
in  N on- Vested  Schools,  it  is  for  the  i)atrons  and 
managers  to  determine  what  religious  instruc- 
tion sliall  be  given  in  the  school  room.  The 
patrons  and  managers  of  all  National  Schools 
have  the  right  to  ^)ermit  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(either  in  the  authorized  or  in  the  Touay  version) 


to  be  read  at  the  times  set  apart  for  religious  in- 
struction.— The  local  government  of  the  schools 
is  vested  in  local  ^trons  or  managers,  who  can 
appoint  and  dismiss  teachers,  under  certain  re- 
strictions. Ins|)ectors  visit  their  schools  at  least 
three  times  a  year,  communicate  to  the  local 
managers  their  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and 
re^K^rt  fullv  the  results  of  their  inspeetion  to  the 
lioard.  All  National-School  teachers  are  divided 
into  the  following  classes  :  princi^mls,  assistants, 
junior  literary  assistants,  work-mistresses,  and 
teachers  of  industrial  departments,  lliere  are 
also  three  classes  of  Monitors,  whose  term  of 
service  is  tliree  years,  and  whose  rate  of  compen- 
sation ranges  from  £4  to  £18  per  annum. — -The 
only  traiinng  establishment  for  teachers  in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  is  the  Institution,  in 
^Marlborough  Street,  Dublin,  which  was  opened 
January  15.,  1838.  It  is  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing about  100  masters  and  75  mistresses,  who 
are  divided  into  three  classes  :  (1)  the  General  or 
Ordinary  (lass,  composed  of  teachers  of  National 
Schools,  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  in- 
spectors ;  (2)  the  Special  or  Extra  Training  Class 
composed  chiefly  of  teachers  who  have  been 
selected  from  the  General  Class  for  additional 
training;  and  (3)  the  Extra  Class,  composed  of  a 
limited  number  of  respectable  and  well-informed 
young  persons  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to 
act  as  teachers.  Teachers  summoned  for  train- 
ing are  allowed  their  traveling  expenses,  are 
provided  with  free  board  and  lodging,  receive  a 
small  weekly  gratuity,  and  also  their  class  salary 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  £15  per  annum  for  a 
substitute,  teachers  are  classified  of  the  Ist, 
2d,  and  3d  cla;^,  and  promotion  from  one  to  the 
other  is  regulated  partly  by  examination,  and 
partly  by  the  efficiency  of  their  schools.  Male 
teachers  of  the  1st  class  receive  £58  a  year ;  of 
the  3d  class,  £32.  Female  teachers  of  the  1st 
class  receive  £48;  and  of  the  3d  class,  £25.  llie 
National  School  Teachers  Act  (1875)  was  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  incomes  of  the  teach- 
ers by  granting  state  aid  corresponding  to  local 
contributions.  Tlie  latter,  however,  only  amount- 
ed to  £32,055  insteatl  of  £60,000,  as  was  con- 
templated. National  teachers  receive,  in  addition 
to  their  class  siilaries.  the  total  amount  of  results* 
fees  earned  in  the  sthools.which  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  programme.  Thus  for  children 
(4  to  6  years  of  age)  who  know  the  alphal>et, 
and  can  ^\w\\  and  read  wonls  of  two  letters,  the 
fee  is  3s.  each;  for  reading  in  the  First  Class,  2s., 
etc.  The  whole  numbi^r  of  classes  is  six,  lx«ides 
the  infants'  class.  These  classes  are  numberiHl 
fmm  1  uj)wanl  to  0.  the  5th  and  Gth  being  each 
divided  into  a  first  and  a  second  staffe.  The  com- 
mon branches  of  instruction,  including  grammar, 
geography,  and  needle-work,  are  taught. 

Kdncddonal  (^onditioii  (Xati(nial  JSj/sfem). — 
On  the  31st  of  DecemU'r.  1875.  there  were  7,267 
National  Schools  in  oixration  (Ulster,  2,737; 
Munster,  1,822;  Leinster,  1,551;  Connaught, 
1,157).  The  Vested  Schools  numbered  2,105  ; 
the  Non -Vested,  5,162.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren who  attended  some  part  of  the  year  1875, 
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was  1,011,799 ;  the  number  on  the  roDs,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  immediately  preceding 
the  annual  examination,  was  577,541 ;  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  389,961.  Of  the 
children  taught  during  the  year,  79.2  per  cent 
were  Komau  Catholic  children.  The  Model 
SchooLf.  in  operation  during  1875,  were  29  : 
in  Dublin,  3;  auc(,  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, 26.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  was 
8,229,  out  of  an  enrollment  of  16,601,  in- 
cluding 4,989  Catholics,  4,747  Presbyterians, 
5,673  Episcopalians,  and  1,282  of  other  persua- 
sions. 'ITie  number  of  Work-house  Softools  un- 
der the  board  was  156,  with  13,835  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  7,143. 
The  total  number  of  students  admitted  into  the 
IVaining  P^tablishmcnt  was  294,  of  whom  150 
completed  their  training  within  the  year. — The 
number  of  teachers  under  the  boani  was  as  fol- 
lows :  principals,  7,067  (males,  4,371 ;  females, 
2,696) ;  assistants,  3,037  (males,  713 ;  females, 
2,324)  ;  junior  literary  and  industrial  assistants, 
177  ;  work-mistresses,  325.  The  total  amount  of 
payments  to  teachers  of  every  kind  made  from  all 
sources  during  the  year  ending  March  31.,  1876, 
was  £49 1,9 9 1.4s.  The  entire  sum  locally  contrib- 
uted for  education,  in  1875,  was  £84,860,  4s.  9d. 
In  1875,  there  were  21  First-Class  -Agricultural 
Schools,  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
board,  and  11  under  local  management,  llie  num- 
ber of  school  farms  was  228. — In  1874 — 5,  the 
evening  schools  numbered  138,  with  10,343  pu- 
pils on  the  rolls,  and  4,250  in  average  attendance, 
lliere  were  22  industrial  schools,  with  1 ,565  pu- 
pils enrolled,  and  1,397  in  average  attendance. 

Ot/ier  Ediicntiofutl  Agencies. — llie  Church 
Education  Society,  founded  in  Dublin,  in  1839, 
as  a  protest  against  the  National  School  Board, 
for  a  time  gathered  iu  a  largo  number  of  pupils. 
In  1867,  it  had  1,451  schools,  with  63,549  pupils. 
Since  then,  these  numbers  have  declined ;  many 
of  its  schools  have  been  transferred  to  Diocesan 
Educational  I^rds.  The  Kildare-Place  training 
and  model  schools  are  usually  attended  by  about 
50  students,  males  and  females. — The  Institute 
of  Christian  Brothers  (11.  C.)  founded  in  Water- 
ford,  in  1802,  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
in  1876,  had  291  schools,  and  31,878  pupils  en- 
rolled. I'he  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for 
Eroraoting  English  J*rotestant  schools  in  Ireland 
olds  a  large  amount  of  landed  and  other  pro^v 
erty,  having  an  income  of  £8,000  a  year.  It  has 
8  boarding  institutions,  6  for  boys  and  2  for 
girls,  besides  10  day  schools. — The  other  classes 
of  schools  named  iu  the  (Commissioners'  Beuort 
of  18()H  are  :  Irish  Church  Mitssiou,  attended  by 
1,726  pupils;  Island  and  ( -oast  Society,  by  151); 
Wesleyan,  by  720;  l^resbyterian,  by  409;  Society 
of  Friends,  by  117  ;  lieligious  Orders  of  Mens 
Schools,  by  706;  Miscellaneous,  by  954.  The 
total  number  of  private  schools  was  1,165,  of 
which  690  were  assistetl  by  endowments. — The 
Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland  was  founded 
in  1809.  On  the  1  st  of  January.  1 876,  there  were, 
in  connection  with  it,  2,342  schools,  attended  by 
184,589  scholars,  and  16,560  gratuitous  teachers. 


Secondarf/  and  Superior  Instrurlion. — The 
chief  educational  institution  is  the  University  of 
IVinity  College,  in  Dublin,  founded  in  1591.  la 
its  original  charter.  Queen  Elizabeth  nominated 
a  provost,  three  fellows,  and  three  scholars,  to 
constitute,  with  their  successors  a  body  corpo- 
rate. The  number  of  members  has  since  then 
been  increased;  and,  in  1876,  consisted  of  a 
provost,  7  senior  fellows,  26  junior  fellows,  and 
70  scholars.  The  system  of  instruction  is  super- 
intended by  the  fellows,  together  with  a  number 
of  professors  (35,  in  1876).  Students,  after  an 
examination  in  (xreek,  Latin,  arithmetic,  PInglish 
composition,  history,  and  geography,  are  ad- 
mitted as  fellow  commoners,  pensioners,  or  sizars, 
which  last  class  is  limited  to  30,  and  is  partially 
maintained  out  of  the  college  funds.  The  course 
of  instruction  extends  over  four  years.  A  med- 
ical school  is  attached  to  the  university,  to  which 
has  lately  been  added  a  school  of  engineering. 
The  college  has  a  library  of  160,000  volumes; 
and  its  income,  in  1873,  was  £61,324.  The 
average  number  of  students  on  the  books 
of  Trinity  College  is  1,100.— In  1845,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  for  establishing  new  col- 
leges in  Ireland,  and  three  colleces,  called  Queen's 
Colleges  were,  in  1849,  established  under  thia 
act, — at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  In  1850, 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  was  founded 
at  Dublin,  with  i>ower  to  confer  degrees  on  the 
students  of  the  three  Queen's  Colleges.  The 
number  of  students  attending  the  colleges,  in 
1874—5,  was  783.— The  Roman  Catholic  uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was  organized  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland,  in  1854,  and  de-pends  for  its 
maintenance  wholly  upon  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  Koman  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland.  It  has  five  faculties,  —  theology,  law, 
medicine,  philosophy  and  science,  and  letters.  A 
immber  of  Catholic  colleges  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  university. — A  Presbyterian  institu- 
tion, Magee  College,  was  opened  in  liondondeny, 
in  1865;  a  Memodist  College,  in  Belfast,  m 
1868. 

Special  and  Professional  Instruciion. — Tlie 
I^jyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  was  estab- 
lished in  1867,  and  is  intended  to  supply  a  com- 
plete course  of  instruction  in  mining,  agriculture, 
engineering,  and  manufactures. — Maynooth  Col- 
lege, a  ( 'atnolic  seminary  for  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  was  founded  in  1795.  All  Hallows 
College,  near  Dublin,  is  intended  to  train  mis- 
sionaries for  the  Catholic  Church.  1  he  Pres- 
byterians have  a  theologi(»l  school  (the  (Jeneral 
Assembly's  College)  at  J  Belfast. — The  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  in  Ireland,  has  been  neglected ; 
but  recently,  amongst  others,  the  following  insti- 
tutions have  been  established  :  The  Queen's  In- 
stitute, Dublin,  opened,  in  1 861 ,  "  for  the  employ- 
ment of  educated  women,"  the  educational 
classes  being  modeled  on  those  of  Cheltenham 
Coll^i^e;  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  on  the  plan 
of  (Jueen's  ('ollege,  liondon;  and  the  Ijidies'  Col- 
legiate School,  Ifelfast,  opened  in  1859.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  Queen's  University  hold 
cxammatioDS  for  girls  and  women. 
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ITALIAN  LANOT7AOE.  The  Italian 
language  has  no  claims  commensurate  with  those 
of  the  German  or  the  French,  to  a  place  in  any 
regular  course  of  instruction  the  object  of  which  is 
general  culture,  and  which,  to  that  end,  embraces 
the  study  of  one  or  two  modem  languages.  Its 
value  for  this  purpose  has  not,  however,  been 
without  advocates.  Thus  L.  Gantter,  the  author 
of  the  article  on  the  Italian  language,  in  Schmid's 
Encydopddie  (vol.  m.),  in  discussing  the  relative 
importance  of  the  principal  modem  languages 
for  the  German  gymnasia,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  assigns  the  first  place  to  English, 
the  second  to  Italian,  and  the  tnird  to  French  ; 
and  he  appeals  to  Gk)ethe,  Niebuhr,  Batuner, 
Gregorovius,  and  many  other  celebrities,  to  prove 
that  the  educational  impulse  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  a  study  of  the  Italian 
language  and  literature,  would  prove  stronger 
and  more  conducive  to  a  general  development  of 
the  mental  faculties  th^  that  received  from 
the  study  of  French.  This  view,  however,  has 
found  but  few  adherents ;  and,  except  in  Aus- 
tria, where,  from  practical  and  business  consider- 
ations, the  study  of  Italian  is  more  extensively 
pursued  than  in  any  other  country,  precedence 
in  the  study  of  modem  languages  is  given  to 
English,  German,  and  French.  Italian  has,  how- 
ever, special  importance  for  all  students  of  music, 
Tocal  and  instrumental,  as  well  as  for  students 
of  the  fine  arts.  Music,  in  every  country  of  the 
world,  uses  to  a  large  extent  technical  ex])rcs- 
sions  borrowed  from  the  Italian;  the  Italian  opera 
is  exceedingly  popular  in  every  large  city  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  there  is  no  student  of  the  fine 
arts  who  is  not  anxious  to  complete  his  study  of 
art  in  Italy.  These  considerations  have  not 
only  created  a  demand  for  instruction  in  Italian, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  important  to  recom- 
mend to  students  of  music  and  of  the  fine  arts 
a  much  more  general  study  of  this  beautiful 
language  than  is  to  be  met  with  at  present ;  and 
it  IS  to  be  resetted  that  universities,  colleges, 
acaiiemics,  and  especially  female  institutions  of 
a  higher  grade,  do  not,  more  frequently  than  is 
the  case  at  present,  afford  to  their  pupils  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  this  language. 

The  Italian  language  is  one  of  the  so-called 
Bomanic  languages  (q.v.),  and  arose  from  the 
I^tin  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  French. 
The  new  language  was  designated,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  lAtin,  lingua  vulgaris  (rolgare),  and 
greatly  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Dante,  in  his  work  De  vulgari  eloquiOj  enumer- 
ated fourti-en  dialects,  all  of  which,  the  Floren- 
tine not  excepted,  he  declared  to  be  unsuited  for 
the  literature  of  Italy.  ITie  written  language 
was  in  the  main  fixed,  as  it  now  is,  by  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio, — all  Tuscans  and  Flor- 
entines; and  Italian  literature  attained  its  golden 
ace  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other  literature 
of  modem  Europe.  The  Italian  language  is 
s^ken  by  almost  the  entire  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  two  little  states  of  Mo- 
naco and  San  Marino,  on  the  island  of  Corsica, 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  and  several  com- 


munes of  the  cantons  Grisons  and  Yahus,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Tjrrol,  in  Triest  and  other  cit- 
ies of  Istna  and  Dalmatia,  and  in  the  Hungarian 
free  city  of  Fiume.  The  entire  territory  in  which 
tbe  language  is  spoken  contains,  probaoly,  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  28  millions. 

The  Italian  language  is  celebrated  for  its  eu- 
phony, though  many  linguists  prefer  the  Span- 
ish in  this  respect,  'i  he  smooth  and  melodious 
character  of  the  former  is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
an  extraordinanr  predominance  of  vowels,  every 
indigenous  word  of  the  language,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  only  five  (tV,  tw,  cow,  won,  jjer),  ending  in  a 
vowel  sound.  This  euphony  is  somewhat  marred 
by  the  exuberance  of  tne  vowel  i,  which,  in  the  ter- 
mination of  Italian  words,  has  outgrown  all  just 
proportions — as  much  so  as  the  German  e.  llie 
pronunciation  is  veiy  simple,  as  almost  every 
soimd  is  represented  by  only  one  letter  or  combi- 
nation of  letters.  It  has  no  silent  letters,  and  each 
of  the  vowels  has  only  one  soimd,  long  or  short ; 
these  sounds,  in  the  main,  correspond  to  those 
of  the  German  vowels.  The  letters  ^,  w,  y,  and  x 
are  not  found  in  the  Italian  alphabet ;  and  for 
the  ph  and  th,  occurring  in  the  words  of  Greek 
origin,  it  has  substituted  the  letters/*  and  t  Like 
the  French,  it  has  lost  the  case-endings  in  tbe 
declension  of  nouns,  and  has  introduced  from 
the  language  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  the  def- 
inite article,  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  be- 
fore the  verb,  and  the  auxiliaiy  verb.  It  exceeds 
the  French  in  the  richness  of  its  augmentatives 
and  diminutives,  in  the  greater  varieties  of  the 
accents  which  may  affect  one  of  the  last  four  syl- 
lables of  the  wora,  in  its  greater  freedom  of  in- 
version, and  in  its  freer  and  bolder  phraseology. 
In  a  lexical  point  of  view,  the  Italian  beare  a 
more  striking  resemblance,  than  either  Frendi, 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  to  the  common  mother 
of  these  languages,  the  I^tin. 

The  speciai  motives  which,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  led  to  a  study  of  this  language,  naturaUy 
suggest  a  method  of  instruction  different  from 
that  pursued  in  the  teaching  of  French  and  Ger- 
man.   The  beauty  of  the  language,  which  is  re- 
fiected  in  its  structure  and  pronunciation,  and 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  lofty 
ix)6ition  which  Italian  art  has  attained  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  should  be  pointed  out 
with  special   care.    Exercises  in  grammar  and 
translation  will  require  comparatively  httle  at- 
tention ;   for  not  only  is  the  structure  of  the 
language  imusually  smiple  and  easy,  but  its 
study  is  hardly  ever  begun  until,  in  addition 
to  the  vemacular,  the  knowledge  of  some  other 
language  has  been  acquired.    All  the  greater 
prominence,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  given 
to  the  practice  of  conversation  ;  for  only  in  this 
way  wiu  the  pupil  fully  realize  the  superiority 
of  the  language  in  point  of  beauty  and  eu- 
phony, and  prepare  himself  for  a  visit  to  the 
country  which,  more  than  any  other,  captivates 
the  affections  of  every  artist.    The  literature 
of  Italy  scarcely  admits  of  a  comparison  with 
that  of  (jermany  or  France;  but  the  golden 
age  of  Italian  literature  presents  names  which 
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'will  never  fail  to  recommend  the  study  of  the 
Italian  language  to  advanced  scholars.    Dante 
ranks  with  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  Goethe, 
■as    one    of    the  greatest  poets  of  the  world, 
whom   all  civilized    nations  will    always    ad- 
rmire ;  and  Italian  would  be  studied,  if  it  were 
•only  to  read    the  Divina   Commedia.      And 
,  Dante  is  by  no  means  the  only  ereat  represent- 
ative of  Italian  literature.     In  the  middle  ages, 
Italy  stood  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  modem 
civilization  (see  Italy|  ;  and,  though  it  has  been 
.unable  to  maintain  this  place,  the  literary  world 
.will  never  cease  to  admire  Petrarch,  Boccaccio 
■  Ariosto.  Tasso,  and  Macchiavelli.  As  the  abihty 
to  read   this  language  is    acquired    by    most 
jstudcnts  in  a  com|>arativcly  short  time,  and  as 
the  interest  they  take  in  Italian  literature  will 
chiefly  center  in  the  great  names  just    men- 
tioned, the  intelligent  teacher  will,  as  soon  as  it 
is  practicable,  begin  with  the  reading  of  one  of 
these  authors.     As  the  poets  use  a  great  many 
licenses  in  the  alteration,  addition,  and  omission 
jof  sounds,  and  also  a  multitude  of  exclusively 
poetic  wonls,  it  is  best  for  the  student  to  be- 
gin with  a  prose  writer;  and  Macchiavelli s  II 
Principe  or  Istorie  Fiorentine,  in  which  the 
style  is  as  elegant  as  it  is  plain,  will  rarely  fail 
to  interest  and  satisfy  him.     In  the  more  recent 
periods  of  Italian  literature,  the  writers  Goldoni, 
Gozzi,  ^Vlfieri,  Foscolo,  Manzoni,  Leomnli,  Sil- 
vio Pellico,  Niccolini  have  gained  a  well-deserved 
celebrity ;  and  especially  Manzoni  s  /  Prrmiessi 
Sposi,  and  Pellico  s  Lemie  Prigioni  have  become 
favorite  books  of  Italian  students. 

The  Italians  are  greatly  behind  many  other 
nations  in  the  philological  study  of  their  lan- 
guage. Buommattei's  grammar  DelUi  lingua 
toscfnia  (1()48),  which  was  adopted  by  the  Acca- 
demia  clellt%  Cniscxt,  only  treats  of  letters,  nouns, 
and  articles.  The  first  complete  and  systematic 
grammar,  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  modern  works,  is  the  Regole  ed  osservdzioni^ 
by  CorticeUi  (1785).  In  Germany,  a  good  his- 
torical grammar  of  the  Italian  language  has  been 
written  by  Blanc  (1844);  and,  in  Itely,  Pesavento 
has  recently  published  a  valuable  comparative 
view  of  Ijatin  and  Italian,  unJer  the  title  Metodo 
Comparativo,  In  the  English  language,  gram- 
mars of,  and  guides  to,  the  Italian  language  have 
been  published  according  to  Ahn's,  Monteith's, 
and  OilendorfiTs  methods,  and  by  Biaggi,  Cuorc, 
Fontana,  Foresti,  Sauer,  Thimm,  Toscani,  Ver- 
gani,  Weale,  and  others. — The  lexical  literature 
began  with  the  meager  dictionary  of  Minerbi 
(1535).  The  first  edition  of  the  famous  Voca- 
holario  degli  Accndeniici  deUa  Cruscdy  limited 
to  the  Tiiscan  dialect,  appeared  in  1602;  the 
fifth  revised  edition  was  begun  in  1843.  The 
first  dictionary  embracing  within  its  scope  all 
the  Italian  dialects  was  by  Albert!  (6  vols., 
1797—1805].  Other  dictionaries  of  this  kind 
are  the  liizionnrio  deila  lingua  italianai 
published  at  Bologna  (7  vols.,  1819 — 26);  the 
works  by  Mortara,  Bellini,  (^odagiii,  and  Mai- 
nardi  (8  vols.,  1845 — 56)  ;  those  by  Tommasco 
and  Bellini  (1864) ;  Carena  (12  volaL,  1851—3) ; 
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and  Trinchera  (2  vols.,  1864].  Ttalian-Engliah 
dictionaries  have  been  published  by  Graglia, 
James  and  Grassi,  Meadows,  Millhouse,  Ro&rt, 
Weale,  Wessely,  and  others. — There  are  Italian 
readers  for  English-speaking  students  by  Foresti, 
Roemer,  and  others. — The  principal  historians 
of  Italian  literature  are  Tiraboschi  (14  vols., 
1772 — 83,  and  many  editions  since);  Guinguene 
(1811—19) ;  Maffei  (1834) ;  Cimoprelli  (1845) ; 
t:miliano  Giudici  (1851);  Malpaga  (1855). 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  having  an 
area  of  114,409  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
in  1870,  of  26,801454.  Almost  the  entire  pop- 
ulation speak  the  Italian  language,  and  belong 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  From  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  imtil  1870,  when  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  remnant  of  the  Papal  dominions 
completed  the  modem  kingdom  of  Italy,  the 
country  was  but  rarely,  and  only  for  a  short 
time,  united  imder  one  ruler.  Generally,  it  was 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  states,  only 
connected  with  each  other  by  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon language.  In  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  Italy  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Sardinia  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  grand-duchy 
of  Tuscany,  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Lucca,  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Lombardo- 
Yenetian  kingdom,  the  latter  remaining  with 
Austria.  In  1859,  all  these  states,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  part  of  the  Papal  States  and  Yenetia, 
were  annexed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
then  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  Yenetia 
was  added  in  1866,  and  the  Papal  States  in  1870. 
United  Italy  now  occupies  the  tenth  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  regard  to  population, 
and  the  thirtieth  in  regard  to  area. 

Educaiiomd  History. — After  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  PImpiro  by  Odoacer,  in  476,  edu- 
cation in  Italy  was  for  a  long  time  at  a  low  ebb. 
llie  OstrogoUis,  who,  in  493,  overthrew  the  rule 
of  Odoacer,  were  the  most  intelligent  among  the 
German  tribes,  and  showed  themselves  receptive 
of  literary  impulses ;  but,  unfortunately,  their 
rule  did  not  last  long  enough  to  test  their  pro- 
ductive power  in  the  field  of  education.  Their 
king,  Theodoric  the  Great,  who  is  said  to  have 
spoken  four  languages,  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
government  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
age,  Cassiodorus,  who  founded  a  theological 
sdiool,  which  was  to  connect  the  remnants  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  with 
Christian  theologv,  and  which  served  as  a  model 
for  the  theological  schools  of  the  middle  ages. 
Having,  at  the  age  of  70, retired  to  the  monastery 
which  ne  had  founded,  he  not  only  taught  the 
monks  to  devote  themselves  to  the  copying  of  an- 
cient manuscripts,  but,  by  arranging  the  branches 
of  a  liberal  education  into  the  trivium  and 
qiiadriviunifheSiew  up  a  programme  of  instruc- 
tion, which  was  adopted  tnroughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  long  after.  Another  statesman  in  the 
service  of  Theodoric,  Bo^thius,  was  a  still  greater 
scholar  than  C^assiodorus ;  and,  by  his  trauSations 
of  several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  works  De  musica  and  De  cojisola- 
Hone  philosophicBf  exalied  a  far-reaching  in- 
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flnence  upon  the  entire  civilization  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  became,  jointly  with  CajssiodoruB,  the 
founder  of  the  educational  system  of  the  scho- 
lastics (q.  T.).  The  reign  of  the  Ostrocothic  kings 
is  also  notea  for  the  foundation  of  the  Benedic- 
tines (q.  v.),  whose  schools,  for  centuries,  were 
among  the  few  places  of  refuge  for  the  friends 
of  education  and  civilization.  Under  the  re- 
established rule  of  the  iireek  emperor,  as  well 
as  under  that  of  the  liombards,  little  was  done 
for  education.  Pope  (iregory  I.  was  a  patron  of 
schools ;  but,  for  several  centuries  after  his  death, 
Italy  had  no  one  who,  as  a  scholar  and  teacher, 
can  be  compared  with  Bede  and  Alcuin.  The 
elevation  of  (ierbert,  the  greatest  scholar  of  the 
age,  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Sylvester  II.,  awakened  new  interest  in  scien- 
tific studies ;  and  the  great  increase  of  power 
which  the  papacy  attained  through  the  energy 
of  (Gregory  V^lf.  and  his  successors,  excited 
among  tne  young  Italian  clergy  an  emulation  for 
distinction  which  led  to  considerable  progress  in 
literature  and  education.  In  the  12tn  century, 
Italy  became  the  birthplace  of  the  modem  uni- 
yersities.  These  institutions  arose  as  free  asso- 
ciations of  scholars  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
deigy,  and  were  only  bound  together  by  their 
common  devotion  to  science.  The  growth  of  the 
universities  was  rapid  ;  so  that,  after  an  existence 
of  half  a  century,  the  law  faculty  of  Bologna 
was  attended  by  over  12,000  students.  The 
medical  school  of  Salerno  also  became  one  of 
the  most  famous  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
▼as  attended  by  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  these  two  schools,  Bologna  and 
Salerno,  we  see  for  the  first  time  in  the  middle 
ages  a  free  secular  science  develop  itself  inde- 
pendent of  the  church  and  of  clerical  influence. 
Besides  giving  to  EuroiHi  its  first  luiivorsities, 
Italy  also  took  the  lead  in  tlie  revival  of  chissical 
studies.  Dante  and  Petrarch,  both  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  the  intellecjtual  gR'utness  of  classic 
antiquity,  became  the  founders  of  the  first  goldc^n 
age  of  It^ilian  litemture,  which  was  the  first 
among  the  literatures  of  Kuroi>e  to  attain  a  high 
degree  of  ex«?llence.  \  number  of  teachers, 
proceeding  fn>ni  this  school,  traveled  fi-oni  city 
to  city,  in  onler  to  instruct  all  those  desirous  of 
learning.  The  first  of  these  traveling  teachers 
was  (liovanni  Malpaghino.  a  pupil  of  Peti-arch, 
who  counted  among  his  j)upils  most  of  the  learned 
men,  who,  in  the  iK'ginning  of  the  ir)th  cx^utur}', 
rai»e<l  the.  Tlonirm  <•h^8si(^s  from  the  obscurity 
which  hal  for  so  lf>ng  a  time  sun'oundcnl  them. 
Emnianu'4  ( 'hrvsf)lorus,  a  learned  (injc*k,waa  the 
first  to  Hwakr'u  an  interest  in  the  lanjruajje  and 
literature  of  his  native  country,  which  he  taught 
in  Floi-ence,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Rome.  With  | 
the  arrival  of  the  learned  (invks  in  Italv,  after  ; 
the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  ' 
studv  of  the  ( irc»ek  lanjniajje  r(HX*ive<i  a  frc«h  im- 
puke,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  language  wan 
oonsiclered  necessary  to  a  complete  cxlucation.  | 
During  this  time,  the  republi(s  and  princes  of 
Italy  vied  with  each  other  in  protecting  and  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education,    lliia  was  espe- 


cially the  case  at  Florence,  where  the  family  of 
the  Medici,  particularly  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  patronized  science  and  art  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  has  rarely  been  equaled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Among  the  many  Floren- 
tine representatives  of  claasical  learning.  wer» 
Tommafio  Parentucelli,  afterward  l^ope  Nicho- 
las X.,  Niccolo  de'  Niccoli,  Gemisthius,  Plethon, 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  Pico  ef  Mirandola.  In  i 
Venice,  science  was  cultivated  rather  by  single 
individuals  than  by  the  state.  In  Naples,  km? 
Alfonso  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  learned 
men,  among  whom  the  names  of  Lorenzo  della 
Valle  and  Antonio  degli  Beccadelli  are  best 
known.  In  Milan,  Francisco  Sforza  was  an  active 
promoter  of  the  sciences ;  while  the  lesser  courts 
of  Mantua,  Padim.and  Ferrara  also  had  a  num- 
ber of  men  eminent  in  literature  and  science. 
The  popes  also  called  to  their  courts  distinguished 
scholars,  among  whom  Mafeus  Vegius  occupied 
a  prominent  position  as  a  writer  on  education. 
\V  ith  the  election  of  Tommaso  Parentucelli  to 
the  papal  chair,  Home  became  the  principal  seat 
of  classical  learning.  Under  his  successors  learn- 
ing rapidly  declin^,  until  Leo  X.,  a£;ain  raised  it 
to  a  higher  position.  The  principai  scholars  of 
this  period  were  Cardinal  Bembo  and  Petrua 
Pomponatius.  Italian  learning  from  the  14th 
to  the  beginning  of  the  ICth -century,  consti- 
tutes an  important  epoch  in  the  general 
history  of  education,  it  put  an  end  to  scho- 
lasticism, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  schol- 
arship of  (jfermany.  Its  general  features  are 
thus  cliaracterized  by  Raumer  in  his  History  cf 
Pednffoffi/ :  "The  learning  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  scholastic  especially,  gave  place,  by  degrees, 
to  the  classical.  The  Italians  became  enthusiastic 
in  their  awakene<l  love  for  the  old  Koman 
authoi-s,  in  whom  they  recognized  their  an- 
cestors; and  their  understanding  of  the  Greek 
classics  was  promoteil  by  native  (ireek  teachers. 
After  they  were  enabled  to  read  Plato,  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  the  beautifid  arose  within  them, 
and  likewise  a  corresponding  abhorrence  of  the 
liideousiK»ss  of  scholasticism,  which  based  itself 
ujH)n  Aristotle ;  but,  when  they  studied  Aris- 
totle in  the  original,  and  leanKxl  how  entirely 
different  he  is  from  the  Aristotle  of  the 
scholastics,  the  authority  of  the  latter  began 
at  oncre  to  deeline.  Yet  the  classical  pliilok)gi3t8, 
with  the  ex(.'e[)tion  of  Dante  and  Picus, 
overlook  the  depth,  and  the  earnest  love  of 
truth  which  characterized  the  more  eminent  of 
the  scholastics.  And  moreover,  there  were  many 
among  them  who  luK^ame  so  foolishly  enamorfd 
of  the  Ix'auty  of  the  claKsical  fonn,  whether  in 
])roso  or  in  ]K3etry,  that  they  imagined  their  own 
externally  eorreet  imitations  of  the  ancients  to 
jwssess  a  worth  intrinsically  equal  to  their  mud- 
els;  while  such  inn'tations,  on  a  close  inspection, 
often  pn;ve<l  to  be  but  hollow  and  delusive  phan- 
toms without  either  life  or  spirit.  After  the 
elevation  of  the  Italian  language  into  the 
vernacular,  it  gradually  supplanted  the  Latin, 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  been  treated  as 
the  vernacular,  and  aa  such  ^as  subjected  to  tfao 
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Tarying  caprice  of  writers.  The  ancient  daasics, 
Cicero  especially,  then  became  models  for  imita- 
tion, but  an  imitation  mostly  of  a  lifeless  and  ser- 
vile sort.  Only  a  very  few,  f^urentius  V^alla,  for 
instance.  ap])licd  their  philol(^cal  attainments  to 
New  Testament  exegesis.  Toward  the  Flebrew 
tongue  and  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  a 
great  and  decided  re])ugnance  was  manifestcil.  1'he 
severe  and  sacred  eaniestness  of  the  Old  Testament 
frowned  harshly  upon  every  phase  of  pagan  Epi- 
cureanism ;  while  the  latt(T  manifestea  no  desire 
to  become  acquainterl  with  its  own  depravity. 
Pagan  sentiments,  a  pagan  life,  and  >ivTitings 
imbued  with  paganism,  were  cliaractcrLstics  of 
Italian  scholars,  and  these  were  often  united  to  an 
orthodox  faith  and  a  pious  enthusiasm — united 
too,  it  may  be,  innocently,  since  the  examples  in 
the  teachings  of  the  clergy  were  such  as  to  <lrown 
and  deaden  the  voice  of  consciencv.  Against  the 
lamentable  corruption  of  the  (^hurch,  Iwth  in  its 
head  and  its  members,  the  greater  jwrt  arrayed 
themselves — a  few,  like  1  )ante,  witli  holy  zeal,  but 
the  greater  part,  only  vrith  nuxiking  satire.  Such, 
in  brief,  was  the  character  of  those  Italian  philol- 
ogists to  whom  our  attention  has  beciu  dire(;ted. 
And  these  men  exerted  a  vast  influence^  uiwn  the 
learning  of  the  (xennans  and  Duttrh.  Uudolplun 
Agricola.  Ileuchlin.Ki'giomontanus,  Knismus,an(l 
many  otlier  distinguished  scholni's  went  to  Italy 
to  perfect  themselves.  'I'he  Italians  liecamc  their 
patterns:  upon  these  they  mo<lelcd  themselves;  to 
equal  them,  or  if  jxissible  to  suq)ass  them,  was 
their  highest  aim."  In  the  course  of  the  1  Tith 
century,  Italy  gradually  hwt  her  reputation  as  the 
foremost  cultivator  of  classical  studies.  'I'hough 
she  still  pnxluced  men  like  Ariosto  and  Tiusso, 
Giordano  Bruno  and  ( laliico  (ialilei.  the  ehanictor 
of  her  schools  <legencrated.  Only  in  the  province 
of  tine  arts  Italy  continued  to  be  the  toiu'her 
of  the  civilized  world ;  and  music  in  particular 
was.  in  this  and  the  following  a»nturie».  chiefly 
indebted  to  Italy  for  its  pi*ogit»ss.  After  the 
foundation  of  the  onler  of  the  .Ifjsuits.the  higher 
schools  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  Italian  state's 
paaeied  gradiuilly  under  their  coritrf)l ;  and,  for  a 
long  time,  the  higher  clas«t»s  of  the  nation  may 
be  said  to  have  Ixhju  educated  bv  the  Jesuits. 
(See  Jesuits.)  —  The  first  of  the  Italian  states 
to  abolish  the  supervision  of  the  s<;hools  by  the 
church  w«-is  Sardinia.  In  .172!).  it  withdrew  the 
super\'Lsion  of  se<;ondaiy  schools  fn>m  the  relig- 
ions ordei-s.  and  provitft^d  that  teiichers  of  this 
class  of  s(*hools  should  be  etluoated  in  a  college 
conneeteil  with  a  univt?rsity.  In  1772,  a  detrree 
was  published  which  i>rf)vide<l  for  primary 
schfjols.  Ilie  Fn^nch  (X*cuiMit  km  gave  a  decided 
impulse  to  educ^ntiou,  and  primary  8c*h(x>ls  were 
established  in  every  town.  Tj^n  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  govennnent,  in  1814.  the  laws 
passcMl  (luring  the  French  rule  were  abolished; 
and.  although,  in  lft21,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
re-establirth  conmion  8<^hools,  no  decided  progress 
was  made,  imtil,  in  IHU,  a  nonnal  school  for 
teachers  was  established  in  Turin.  A  law  was 
passed  in  1848.  and  ri'vised  in  IH;')?,  which  sought 
to  raise  the  schools  of  Sardinia  to  a  level  with 


those  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  other  Italian  states  were  all  provided 
with  schools,  but  in  none  of  them  was  much  at- 
tention paid  to  the  education  of  the  people ;  and 
their  e<iucational  condition  was  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  most  other 
European  countries.  Only  in  Lombanlo-Venetia 
liad  the  sc^hool  s^'stem  of  the  Austrian  em- 
j)ire  been  succ^essfully  introduced,  an<l  pnxluced 
satisfactory  results.  Upon  the  creation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  in  1859,  a  school  law  was  passed, 
which  introduced  the  system  of  Sanliniainto  tho 
annexed  provinces.  Since  that  time,  the  schools 
have  i)rogre8sed  slowly,  but  steadily :  and  it  has 
l)een  the  aim  of  the  government  to  break  as 
much  as  jiofisible  the  influena*  of  the  church  in 
etlucational  matters.  An  official  reiK»rt  pub- 
lislieil  in  180(1  (Stfitiatica  dl  Regno  d'ltaiia. — 
hti'uzUme  pnhhlica  e  pHvatiij  rirenze,  1866) 
states  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  efforts 
made  by  the  government,  the  increase  in  thQ 
numl)er  of  public  schools,  in  1863.  amounted  to 
4.303,  and,  in  1 864,  to  4,354 ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils,  in  1863,  to  235,210, 
and,  in  1864,  to  135,887.  Nevertheless,  much 
remains  to  be  done;  for,  in  1874,  there  were  in 
Italy  only  70  pupils  in  the  public  schools  to  ev- 
eiy  1,000  inhabitants;  while,  in  Switzerland, 
there  were  155 ;  in  Germany,  152  ;  in  Denmark, 
135  ;  and  in  France,  131. 

Instruction  in  all  the  grades  is  regulated  by 
the  law  of  Nov.  13.,  1859,  which  was  amended 
by  the  dtrcrees  of  Sept.  22..  and  Nov.  21.,  1867. 
The  deimrtment  of  education,  according  to  the 
law  of  1 859,  is  preside<l  over  by  a  minister  of 
jmblic  instrurtion,  who  is  assistetl  by  a  secretary 
gencnd.  a  supreme  council  of  public  instruction, 
and  a  legal  counselor.  The  dei)artinent  is  divided 
into  three  divisions,  each  with  its  own  chief ;  and 
these  again  are  sulxlivided  into  two  sections,  each 
with  its  own  sujierintendeut. — The  first  division 
i.s  the  financial  and  econonn'cal,  which  has  chame 
of  the  fun<ls  <levote<l  to  public  instruction.  The 
second  luis  charges  of  tne  fine  arts,  antiquities, 
j)ubli(r  libraries  not  connected  with  universities, 
the  public  archives,  etc.  The  thiixl  division 
suixirintends  the  instruction  given  in  the  univer- 
sities and  the  sj)ecial  schools.  Secondary-,  as  well 
as  primary  instruction,  instead  of  forming  a 
seuiinite  division,  has  a  central  su]x;rintendent, 
who  has  entiiv  ehai^'  of  both  departments  of  in- 
struction. A  supreme  council  oi  public  instruc- 
tion, ccmsisting  of  fourtwn  ordinary  and  seven 
extraordinary  members,  is  constitutwl  under  the 
presidency  of  the  minister.  ITiis  council  must 
l>e  consulted  on  new  educational  laws,  on  con- 
tests Iwtween  school  authorities,  on  a])p1ic:itiona 
for  professoi'Rhi|>s.  and  on  offenses  committed  by 
pn.)fessors  of  normal  and  secondary  schools;  it  may 
propose  new  edueational  laws  to  the  minister ;  it 
examines  text-lKioks.  passes  judgment  on  students 
suspendetl  by  their  rectors,  and  presents  every  five 
years  a  report  to  the  minister  of  instruction,  on 
the  condition  of  all  the  branches  of  education. 
By  the  law  of  1859,  three  general  inspectors  were 
appointed,— one  for  superior,  one  for  secondary^ 
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and  one  for  primary,  Bpecial,  and  normal  in- 
Btruction.  Each  one  of  the  69  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  has,  for  its  highest  school  authority,  a 
school  board,  consisting  of  the  prefect  as  presi- 
dent, the  superintemlent  as  vice-president,  and 
six  councilors,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  ministry,  two  by  the  pro\nncial  deputation, 
and  two  by  the  magistrate  of  the  principal  city. 
The  members  appointed  by  the  elective  councils 
hold  their  office  for  three  years,  but  can  be  re- 
appointefl.  Tliey  depend  ujwn  the  prefect  who 
is  entrusted  with  tlie  general  direction  of  all  the 
schools,  public  as  well  as  private,  and  upon  the 
superintendent  of  the  province,  who  nas  the 
care  of  all  the  schools  in  Ids  district ;  wliile  the 
school  board  enforces  the  laws  and  rules  relative 
to  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools  of 
the  province.  The  boanl  also  orders  extraordinary 
inspections  of  the  schools ;  and,  in  urgent  cases, 
has  the  jwwer  to  close  them,  but  must  immedi- 
ately notify  the  minister  of  the  fact. 

firiniart/  Ifialriictum.  —  Primary  instruction 
is  compulsory  throughout  Italy,  according  to  the 
law  of  18r)9.  The  school  age  is  from  6  to  14 
years ;  and  all  parents  neglec^ting  to  send  their 
children  between  these  ages  to  school,  are  liable 
to  a  line.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises 
four  years.  The  schools  are  composed  of  a  lower 
and  a  high&r  grade,  each  of  two  classes.  In  the 
fonner  are  taught,  religion,  reading,  writing,  ele- 
mentary arithmetic,  the  elements  of  the  metrical 
eystem,  and  the  Italian  language.  In  the  higher 
grade,  in  aildition  to  the  studits  of  the  lower,  are 
taught  composition,  penmanship,  book-keeping, 
elementary  geography,  the  national  liistory,  and 
elementary  science.  Schools  of  the  lower  grade, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  must  be  main- 
tained by  every  commune,  although  the  minister 
may  give  iKTiuLssion  for  two  communes  to  unite, 
if  they  are  too  poor  to  support  seimrate  sehcjols. 
Schools  of  the  higher  grade  must  be  ivtaljlished 
in  all  towns  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants. 
Comumnes  of  less  than  500  inhabitants  must 
provide  a  mixed  school  for  both  sexes,  if  there 
are  50  children  of  school  age.  The  school  term 
extends  from  Oct.  15.  to  Aug.  15.  Examina- 
tions both  oral  and  written  are  held  every  sLx 
months,  and  are  directed  by  the  municii>al  super- 
intendent, unless  state  officials  interpose.  Cer- 
tificates are  granted  promoting  the  candidates, 
and  prizes  are  given  to  the  most  deserving.  The 
persons  conducting  the  examinations  are,  lor  the 
lower  (Masses,  the  teachers  of  the  classes,  and  for 
the  next  higher,  as  well  as  for  the  highest  grades, 
the  class  teachers  and  two  other  teachers  of  the 
same  or  a  lower  grade.  Religious  examinations 
are  conducted  by  the  clergy,  but  are  obligatory  for 
Roman  ( -atholic  children  only.  Every  examiner 
can  add  ten  marks  to  the  results  of  the  written 
and  oral  examinations,  on  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupil  during  the  year.  Six  marks  con- 
stitute the  standard  of  aj)pn>bation.  Male  teachers 
must  be  eighteen,  and  female  teachers  seventeen 
years  old.  Having  passeii  the  necessary  exami- 
nation, they  are  appointed  for  three  years,  and 
unless  notified  six  months  before  the  expiration 


of  their  term,  are  considered  re-appointed.  Teach- 
ers may  punish  their  scholars  by  admonition, 
a  note  of  censure  in  the  school  registers,  separa- 
tion from  their  comrades,  or  suspension,  of  which 
the  parents  must  be  informed.  Harsh  and  of- 
fensive words,  corporal  punishment,  and  extra 
lessons  as  penalties  are  forbidden.  Suspension 
for  a  week  or  expulsion  can  be  inflicted  by  the 
municipal  sui)erintendent ;  but  each  case  of  ex- 
pulsion must  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
mayor,  and  must  be  approved  by  him.  Tlie  min- 
imum salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  cities  are  900 
and  700  lire  (I  /rm  =  80.19.3)  for  the  higher 
and  lower  grades  respectively,  and  600  and  500 
lire  in  the  country.  A  fund  to  provide  pen- 
sions for  teachers  in  their  old  age  has  been  estab- 
lished, to  which  teachers  contribute  two  and  one 
half  per  cent  of  their  salaries,  and  from  which 
pensions  equal  to  their  salaries,  are  paid  to  all 
who  have  reache<l  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  have 
taught  for  thirty  years.  A  j>ension  equal  to  one- 
thinl  of  their  salaries  is  granted  to  those  who 
are  incajiacitated  after  fifteen  years  of  senice. 
Widows  of  teachers  receive  pensions  as  long  as 
they  remain  unmarrieil.  A  private  school  may 
l>e  Kept  by  any  citizen  who  possesses  the  neces- 
sary diploma  and  a  certificate  of  good  morals. 
A  written  request  for  jjeimission  to  open  such  a 
school  must  be  presented  to  a  district  school  in- 
spector, who  may  refuse  it,  if  he  sees  fit.  He 
lias  also  the  power  to  visit  and  inspect  all  private 
sirhools,  and  make  such  changes  in  their  arrange- 
ment ajB  may  seem  necessary.  In  urgent  cases  he 
can  close  tlie  schools.  No  text-books  are  pre- 
scribeil  for  private  schools,  but  the  govemmeJit 
can  prohibit  such  books  as  it  may  deem  offensive. 
Resides  the  public  and  private  day  schools  there 
are  also  evening  schools  for  adults  of  both  sexes, 
and  Sunday  iniprovement  schools.  The  number 
of  public  day  schools,  in  1872,  was  34,213:  of 
which  18.243  were  for  boys ;  12,732,  for  girls; 
and  3.238,  with  mixed  classes.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  9,107  private  day  schools,  mak- 
ing the  total  uumljer  of  primary  schools  43.3^0. 
These  s(*hools  are  distributed  very  imequaUy  in 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  Italy. 
Thus,  in  the  northern  province  of  Xovara,  thert^ 
is  a  school  for  everj'  368  inhabitants,  and  in 
Turin  one  for  everj'  355  inhabitants ;  while  the 
southern  province  of  Rasilicata  has  only  one 
school  for  1,304  inhabitants,  and  Calabria,  one 
for  1 ,400.  The  number  of  evening  schools  was, 
in  the  same  year.  9,809.  and  of  the  Sunday  im- 
provement schools,  4,743.  Ad<ling  tliese  to  the 
43,380  schools  as  above,  we  have  about  58,000 
schools  affording  primary  instruction.  The  num- 
ber of  j)upils  in  the  day  schools,  in  the  school 
year  1871 — 2,  was  1,745,467,  of  whom  1,553,389 
were  in  th?  public  schools,  and  192,078  in  the 
private  schools.  This  number,  1,745,476,  re- 
presents the  largest  attendance  during  the  year, 
which  generally  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter ;  during  the  summer  months,  the  attendance 
fell  off  to  1,242.053.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  evening  schools  for  adults  was  375,947,  and 
in  the  Sunday  improvement  schools  153,585. 
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The  number  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools, 
in  1872,  was  23.471)  males  and  20.028  females, 
making  a  total  of  43,;)07.  In  1873,  there  were 
42,118  schools  (34,7H1  public,  7.337  private)  with 
44,430  teachers  (of  whom  9,329  were  priests)  and 
1.797,59()  sc^holars  (993,120  Iwys,  and  804,470 
girls).  In  1 874.  there  were  42,920  schools  (3.^,583 
public,  7,337  private),  with  45,596  teachers  (8,927 
priests),  and  l,83r),.38l  pupils  (1,009,020  boys  and 
827,361  girls).     In  1874,  the  goveniment  8i)ent, 


was  8;  and  the  average  number  of  pupils,  5(i 
The  largest  number  (124)  of  pupils  was  in  Milai;, 
and  the  lowest  number  (33),  in  I'adua.  Besides 
these  schools,  there  are  otlior  high  schools  for 
girls,  which  boani  either  all  or  a  [wri  of  their 
pupils.  These  schools  may  be  divided  into  five 
classes:  (1)  Those  sc^hools  which  <lei)end  im- 
mediately ujwn  the  govennncnt.  These  are  six 
in  number  and  board  all  their  pu])ils.  The  course 
of  study  comprises,  besides  the  studies  pursued 


for  elementary  instruction,  232,112  lire;  the  prov-  i  in  the  liigh  scnools  for  girls,  music,  dancing,  for 


mces,  129,665  lire;  the  communes,  22,067,133 
lire;  and  other  bodies,  611,727  lii'e.  The  normal 
schools  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  .Tune  24., 
1860,  and  Nov.  9.,  1861,  and  the  course  of  study 
comprises  three  years.  The  first  two  years  are 
devoted  to  a  preparation  for  teacliing  in  the  lower 
grades ;  and,  in  the  last  year,  the  teacher  is  pre- 
pared for  the  higher  grades.  The  cour^  of  study 
comprises  religion  and  morality,  pedagogy,  the 
Italian  language,  exercises  in  composition,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  book-kt^ping,  the  nidiments 
of  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy,  pen- 
manship, drawing,  music,  and  tne  principles  of 
hygiene.  For  admission  to  the  normal  school, 
boys  must  have  completed  their  sixt<'enth,  and 
girls  their  fifteenth  year.  A  model  primary 
school  is  connected  with  almost  every  normal 
school,  in  which  on  certain  days  the  students  of 


eign  langua^,  etc.  (2)  'iliose  schools,  which  are 
under  the  duvction  of  the  government,  but  do 
not  receive  any  aid  from  it.  These  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  first  claRs.  (3)  The  schools  (conser- 
vator i)  of  Tuscany.  I'hese  were  foundeil  by 
licopold  I.,  towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th  cent- 
ury, who  endowed  them  with  the  property  oi 
supn^ssed  monasteries,  and  who  gave  the  instruct 
tion  into  the  liands  of  lay  sisters  (an  association 
of  pious  ladies  who  have  an  organization  similar 
to  that  of  convents),  with  whom  it  still  remains. 
(4)  The  schools  of  St.  Mary,  in  Sicily,  which 
were  founded  in  1 720,  and  received  the  canonical 
institution  in  1735;  they  were  thus  recognized  aa 
ecclesiastical  corjwrations.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  however,  several  of  these  institutions 
were  reorganized  by  the  state  as  lay  coriX)ra- 
tions.   (5)  The  schools  (xmne(;ted  with  convents, 


the  normal  school8>are  permittwl  to  teach  under  |  which,  after  the  suppression  of  th3  convents, 
the  direction  of  the  professor  of  jHidagogy.  Xor-  continued  to  exist  under  the  general  association 
mal  schools  are  of  thn*e  classes:  those  supi)orted  '  law.  I'he  total  number  of  schools  of  these  five 
{\)  by  the  government,  (2)  by  the  provinces,  and  ,  classes  was,  in  1872,  570  with  2,723  teachers,  and 
(3)  by  private  persons,  llie  number  of  normal  17,158  boartling  and  12.937  day  scholars.  The 
schools,  in  1872,  was  125.  of  whit^h  48  (23  for  |  expenses  amounted  to  1,285,514  lire. 
boys  and  25  for  girls)  were  supporte*!  by  the  state,  |  tSeccnuhtrif  instrudion. — Secondary  instruction 
21  (11  for  boys,  10  for  girls),  by  the  provinces,  |  in  Italy  is  of  two  distinct  kinds. — classical  and 
and  56  (1 3  for  boys  and  43  for  girls)  were  private  ,  technical.  The  former  is  provided  for  in  the 
institutions.  The  number  of  students  in  the  same  !  gymnasia  and  the  lyceums,  and  the  latter  in  the 


technical  schools.  The  classical  course  comprises 
eight  years,  of  which  the  first  five  belong  to  thp 
gymnasium,  and  the  last  three  to  thelyceuni. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  gymnasia  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Latin  is  taught  10  hours  |)er  week  in  the 
tluve  lower,  and  6  hours  in  the  two  higher  classes; 
Italian,  7  hours  in  the  three  lower  classes,  5  in 
I  the  foiui;h,  and  5  in  the  fifth  class ;  geography, 
3  hours  in  the  three  lower  classes;  arithmetic, 
1  hour  in  the  three  lower,  and  3  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  classes;  (Jreek,  5  hours :  and  history, 
French  language  and  literature,  arithmetic,  book- 1  4  hours  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes.  Every 
keeping,  penmanship,  gynmastics,  and  needle- 1  gynmasium  has  six  onlinary  professors;  that  is, 
work.  Besidi^s  these  8tudi(>s,  which  are  obligatory  i  eac^h  one  of  the  five  classes  has  one  professor  foir 
for  all  the  schcwls,  some  have  also  introduced  the  the  literary  instruction,  while  the  sixth  professor 
study  of  (xenuan  and  English.  The  course  of  in- 1  teaches  mathematics  only.  Tlie  instruction  in 
struction  comprises  three  yi?ars  in  all  the  schools  \  the  lyceums  is  divided  among  seven  professors, 
except  in  Milan,  where  it  is  four  years,  in  onler  |  and  comprises  the  following  studies :    Italian, 


year  was  6,1 30,  and  the  numlwr  of  teachers  845. 
A  higher  school  for  girls  was  founded  in  1 861  in 
Milan ;  as  it  was  found  that  a  lai^e  number  of 
girls  attended  the  normal  schools  without  any  in- 
tention of  l)ecoming  teachers,  but  with  the  sole 
object  of  receiving  a  higher  iilucation.  The  favor 
with  which  this  school  was  rectnved,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  it  met,  induced  other  citii*  to  provide 
similar  sc'hools.  'ITie  course  of  study  comprises 
ethics,  the  Italian  language  and  literature,  hy- 
mene,  the  natural  sciences,  geography,  history,  the 


6  hours  in  the  first,  and  4  in  the  second  class ; 

Latin  and  Greek,  5  hours  in  all  tliree  classes ; 

history,  7  J  hours  in  the  first,  and  4i  in  the  second 

could  be  require<l  without  detriment   to  the  !  class ;    mathematics,  6  hours  in   the  first  and 


that  more  attention  may  l)e  paid  to  natural 
science.  The  school  in  Milan  was  for  a  time  free; 
but,  as  it  was  seen  in  other  cities  that  a  fee 


school,  a  charge  of  50  lire  was  made,  which  is 
the  usual  fee  in  the  other  cities.  The  conditions 
of  admission  are  an  age  of  12  years,  graduation 
from  the  primary  scnools,  and  the  passing  of 
an  examination,  llie  number  of  schools,  in  1872, 


second,  and  2^  hours  in  the  third  class;  philos- 
ophy, 4^  hours  in  the  second  and  third  classes; 
natural  philosophy  and  physical  geography,  5,  and 
natural  philosophy,  9  hours  in  the  third  class. 
The  programme  and  the  course  of  study  arodde- 
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termined  by  the  ministry  of  education,  and  are 
adapted  by  the  faculty  to  each  individual  gym- 
nasium and  lyceum.  After  finisliing  the  course 
in  the  gymnasiiun  or  in  the  lyceum,  the  pupil 
must  ]yaas  an  examination  for  graduation.  Inc 
provincial  gymnasia  and  lyceunis  may  conduct 
their  own  examinations  for  graduation,  if  they 
conform  in  their  course  of  studies  to  that  of  the 
royal  schools ;  while  the  private  institutions  of 
this  class  must  send  their  pupils  to  the  royal 
schools  to  be  examined  for  graduation vTlie  gym- 
nasia are  governed  by  a  director,  and  the  lyceums 
by  a  president.  ITie  only  provinces  not  having 
any  secondary  schools  are  Pesaro  and  (irosseto, 
while  Milan  and  Venice  have  three.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were,  supported  by  the  state,  103  gymnasia, 
with  9,296  pupils ;  and  80  lyceums,  with  5,132 
pupils. 

Technical  instruction  in  Lombardy  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Austrian  law  of  1818 ;  but 
it  was  not  given  until  1851,  when  the  scuole  reali 
wore  founded,  each  consisting  of  six  classes,  of 
which  three  formed  the  lower,  and  three  the 
higher  (X)urse.  In  the  other  provinces  of  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,  there  were  no 
auch  schools  previous  to  the  unification.  There 
were,  however,  similar  schools  supported  by  the 
municiimlities,  or  private  schools  governed  by 
different  laws.  There  are.  at  the  present  time, 
technical  schools  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
luDgdom,  in  some,  belonging  to  the  6tat^^  and 
in  others,  to  the  towns.  'Iiie  government  has 
its  own  schools  in  Upper  Italy,  the  Marches, 
Urabria,  Rome,  and  Sicily,  in  which  provinces, 
however,  there  are  also  schools  belonging  to  the 
towns;  while  in  Emilia,  Tuscany,  and  Naples,  they 
belong  exclusively  to  the  towns.  One-half  of  the 
expenses  of  the  state  technical  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  Sicily,  is  borne  by  the  com- 
munes. In  the  technical  schools  belonging  to 
tlie  towns,  the  government  has  the  right  of  in- 
spection only.  In  consequence  of  the  two  grades 
into  which  the  real  schools  of  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  were  divided,  the  law  of  1859  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  two  schools  of  different 
gra  les,  each  comprising  three  years'  instruction, 
of  which  thvi  lower  st^houl  is  called  acuoUi  iecnicrt, 
and  the  higlier  isfifuto  fecuico.  By  a  decree  of 
November  28.,  1861,  the  supervision  of  the 
technical  institutes  was  transferred  from  the 
ministrv  of  education  to  that  of  apiculture, 
commerce,  and  industry.  Tlie  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  technical  schools  comprises  the  Italian 
language,  French,  drawing,  penmanship,  the 
rudiments  of  history  and  geography,  algebra, 
geometry,  connnercial  arithmetic,  and  book-keep- 
ing. A  supplementary  course  of  one  year  was 
aided  in  1871,  in  which  only  such  subjects  were 
taught  as  were  deemed  riHiuisite  to  sujiply  the 
knowledge  necessary  in  different  vocations.  This 
attem})t  succeeded  arlmirably,  wherever  it  was 
iutrotluced.  The  technical  schools  are  under  the 
authority  of  a  director,  whosL*  annual  salary  is 
2.000  lire,  while  the  professors  receive  from  1,1 1)0 
to  2,000  lire  each,  according  to  the  class  and  the 
gi^e  they  teach.    For  several  years,  instruction 


'  in  the  technical  schools  was  free,  as  they  were 
I  particularly  intended  to  benefit  the  poorer  classes; 
j  but  as  the  better  classes  also  sent  vheir  children 
I  to  these  schools,  the  same  fees  were  introduced 
as  in  the  gymnasia.  The  nimiber  of  state  tech- 
nical schools,  in  1869,  was  55,  with  5,571  stu- 
dents and  297  hearers.  The  number 'of  com- 
munal schools  that  are  managed  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  rules  governing  the  state  institutions 
was  72,  with  4,594  students  and  hearers;  and 
the  communal  schools  directed  in  systems  differ 
ent  from  that  of  the  state  were  1 38  in  number, 
with  1,409  students  and  hearers.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  63  royal  technical  schools,  with  6,498 
students.  The  technical  institutes,  which  were 
first  establislied  in  Turin,  Venice, and  Milan,  were 
originally  reorganizations  of  the  technical  schods 
in  those  cities ;  but,  in  consequence  of  their  use- 
fulness, they  ra])idly  increased.  According  to 
the  course  of  study  of  1872,  they  are  composed 
of  five  divisions:  the  physical  and  mathematical, 
the  industrial,  the  commercial,  the  agricultural, 
and  the  administrative.  To  be  admitted  to  a 
technical  institute,  the  student  must  possess  a 
certificate  of  gnwluation  from  a  technical  school, 
or  show  that  he  is  jiroficient  in  the  studies  tau^t 
there,  and  nmst  {>a.ss  an  examination  in  various 
branches.  The  number  of  institutes,  in  1872,  was 
72,  of  which  39  belonged  to  the  state,  and  33  to 
the  provinces,  cK)mmune8.  or  j)rivate  jjersons.  The 
number  of  teachers,  including  the  presidents  and 
the  professors,  was  881  ;  and  the  number  of 
students  and  hearers,  4,5()2.  The  number  of  in- 
stitutes, in  1875,  was  74.  In  order  to  promote 
secondary  instruction  and  to  accommodate  such 
families  as  have  no  schools  in  their  own  towns, 
the  government  supports  26  institutes  in  which 
the  students  are  boarded. 

Siq}*^rior  Instructimi. — There  are,  at  present. 
1 7  imiversities  supported  by  the  state,  of  which 
8  (in  Bologna,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo,  Pavia, 
l*isa,  Home,  and  Turin)  are  first-class,  and  9 
(in  Cagliaii.  Catania.  Genoa,  Macerata,  Sassari, 
Sienna,  Messina,  Modena.  and  Parma)  are  second- 
class,  universities.  Besides  these,  there  were  4 
universities  (in  Camerino,  Ferrara,  Perugia,  and 
I'rbino),  which  are  supjiorted  by  the  resix«tive 
provinces.  In  order  to  l)e  adinitUnl  as  a  student 
intoaimivi'rj^ity,  an  examination  is  u«.»cei?«iry,be- 
fcidfs  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  lyceum. 
In  addition  to  the  n^ular  students,  there  are 
hearers,  who  do  not  reciuiiv  an  exananation,  but 
only  a  certificate  from  a  lyceum.  The  number  ot 
professors,  and  students,  including  hearers,  in 
1874 — 5,  was  as  follows:  Bologna,  81  professors 
and  557  students;  Padua,  52  professors  and  1,217 
students ;  Palermo,  78  professors  and  340  stu- 
dents;  Pavia.  51  professoi-s  and  619  students; 
Pi.sa,  67  professors  and  5.'{2  students ;  Rome,  81 
])rofessors  and  470  students ;  Turin,  74  profess- 
ors and  1,292  students;  Cagliari,  40  professore 
and  61  students;  Catania, 40  proft^ssors  and  191 
students :  ( Jenoa,  49  professors  and  41 2  students ; 
Macerata,  15  pr()fe.'^*^)rs  and  106  students:  Mes- 
sina, 45  professors  and  94  students ;  Modena,  63 
professors  and  278  students ;  Parma,  42  profeflB- 
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ore  and  205  students ;  Sassari,  25  professon 
and  6G  students ;  and  Hiena.  28  professors  and 
113  students ;  for  Naples,  which  has  118  profes- 
sors, it  is  diificult  to  estimate  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, as  any  native  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
may  attend  the  university,  upon  obtaining  per- 
mission from  the  rector.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents examined  in  1869,  was  1,775.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  four  provincial  universi- 
ties, in  1874 — 5,  was  264.  llie  largest  of  these, 
Ferrara,  had  88,  and  the  smallest,  Camerino,  31 
students.  In  addition  to  the  universities,  there 
is  an  institute  for  higher  studies  {Istitnlo  (U 
Mudi  super  iftri  prat  id  e  di  per/ezionuniefUo)  in 
Florence,  which  comprises  three  sections, — the 
philosophical  and  philological,  the  medico-surgio- 
al,  and  that  of  natural  sciences.  It  was  founded 
us  a  university  in  1348,  and,  in  1874 — 5,  had  46 
teachers  and  1 7(>  students. 

Speci(d  Instrmlum. — Besides  the  engineers' 
schools  established  in  connection  with  tne  uni- 
versitiL«  of  Rome,  Padua,  and  Palermo,  there 
were  the  following  technical  high  schools  in  1875: 
The  engineers'  school  in  Naples,  with  15  teach- 
«rs  and  222  students ;  the  higher  technical  in- 
stitute in  Milan,  with  37  teachers  and  189  stu- 
dents ;  the  enginiH^rs*  school  and  the  industrial 
museum  in  Turin,  with  18  teachers  and  185  stu- 
dents, and  5  teachers  and  128  students,  respect- 
ively.   Other  special  schools,  are  as  foUows :  The 


Seminario  vaticano^  the  CoUegio  romano,  the 
CoUegio  urbano,  for  missionaries,  and  the-  CW- 
legio  diS(m  Tommaso  d'Afjuino,  for  Dominican 
monks,  in  Rome;  the  literary  academy,  in  Milan, 
with  15  professors  and  41  students  (1875) ;  a 
higher  school  in  San  Marino;  numerous  Catholic 
theological  seminaries  and  colleges,  a  theological 
school,  for  the  Waldensians,  in  I'luin ;  Jewish 
theological  schools,  in  Ix^ghom  and  Padua ;  three 
schools  of  veterinary  science  ;  two  archaeological 
schools,  in  Pompeii  and  Rome ;  13  law  schools, 
besides  those  established  in  coimection  w^ith  the 
universities ;  the  commercial  school  in  Venice ; 
23  nautical  schools ;  the  higher  royal  agricult- 
ural schools  in  Milan  and  Portici,  the  provin- 
cial agricultural  institutes  in  <  'aeerta  and  Man- 
tua, the  agricultural  courses  in  nine  universities, 
and  the  school  of  forestry  near  Florence ;  the 
mining  schools  in  (^altanisctta  and  Agordo,  and 
the  special  school  for  the  production  and  treat- 
ment of  marble  in  Carrara ;  25  sc  hook  of  fine 
arts ;  numerous  conservatories,  schools,  and  in- 
stitutes of  music  ;  the  military  schools  in  Turin, 
Modena,  Naples.  Milan.  Florence,  Parma,  and 
Pinerolo,  and  the  naval  school,  with  two  di- 
visions, in  Naples  and  8i)ezia. — See  Mai.katti, 
lUdien  (in  S<^nMiD,  Enci/chpddie,  vol.  x.) ;  for 
full  statistical  information,  see  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  the  offi- 
cial work,  Italia  economica  (Rome,  1873). 


JACOBS,  Christian  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 

An  eminent  Greek  scholar  of  Germany,  bom  at 
Gotha,  Oct.  6.,  1764;  died  March  30.,  1847.  Ue 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Gotha,  m  1785 ;  and,  in  1807,  accepted  a  call  to 
Munich  to  take  the  place  of  professor  of  ancient 
literature  in  the  lyceum,and  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  In  1810,  he  returned  to  Gotha, 
where  he  was  appointed  librarian  in  chief.  Jacobs 
is  the  author  of  several  popular  (ireek  and  T^tin 
i^eaders,  which  arc  still  extensively  used,  and  have 
been  frequently  imitated  and  translated  into  a 
number  of  other  languages  {Mementarhucfi  der 
^iechischtm  Spraclie,  vol.  i.,  1805;  21st  edition, 
revised  by  J.  (.'lassim,  1875;  vol.  4.,  1811  ;  Im- 
ieinisches  E'ementarhuch,  1815,  in  3  vols.,  also 
revised  by  J.  (71a=wcn).  With  liost  he  founded 
the  Bihiiotfieca  Gro'ca,  a  collective  edition  of 
(Jreek  authors  with  I^tin  notes  (1826,  seq.). 
Jacobs  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ailmirers 
•of  Greek  civilization,  and.  in  a  large  number  of 
«ssays  and  popular  works,  endeavored  to  awaken 
Among  the  educated  classes  of  (Tcrmany  an  un- 
derstanding of.  and  an  inti^rest  in,  the  s])irit  of 
Greek  antiquity.  He  published  a  collection  of 
his  addresses  and  essays  under  the  name  Ver- 
mischte  Schriften  (8  vols..  1823—44).  His  fa- 
mous address  TJehar  die  Erziehntig  der  Gi'ipchen 
zur  SitUichkeit  (translated  into  English  by  Pres- 
ident Felton),  which  he  delivered  in  Munich  in 
1808,  is  still  in  high  repute  as  a  brilliant  essay 
on  education  among  the  ancient  Greeks. 


JACOTOT,  Joseph,  a  French  educator,  bom 
in  Dijon,  March  4.,  1770;  died  in  Paris,  July 
30.,  1840.  He  was  made  professor  of  lAtin  and 
Greek,  at  Dijon,  about  1789,  and,  in  1790,  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  normal  school,  and  shortly  after- 
wards became  secretary  to  the  minister  of  war 
and  director  orthe  polytechnic  school.  In  1792, 
he  joined  the  army  as  captain  of  artillery,  and 
as  such  participated  in  the  Belgian  campaign. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  pl^, 
where  he  was  at  first  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  afterwanls  of  Roman  law.  His  espousal  of 
the  caui$c  of  Napoleon  com])elled  him,  upon  the 
restoration  of  tne  Bourbons,  to  leave  France, 
whicli  he  did  in  1815,  taking  refuge  in  Belgium, 
where  he  supported  himself  for  a  time  by  private 
teaching.  In  1818,  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  French  literature  in  the  L  niversity  of  Lou- 
vain,  and  afterwards  director  of  the  Militaiy 
Normal  School.  He  returned  to  France  in  1830, 
passed  seven  years  in  Valenciennes,  and,  in  1 838, 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  comparative 
neglect.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Belgium, 
while  attempting  to  teach,  in  French,  classes  the 
members  of  which  spoke  only  Flemish  and  Dutch, 
that  the  novel  idea  of  overcoming  this  and  simi- 
lar difficulties,  by  a  method  peculiarly  his  own, 
first  dawned  upon  him — a  method  which  he 
afterwards  expanded,  and  applied  successfully  to 
all  studies.  'Fhe  central  iaea  of  the  vniversal 
metliody  as  it  has  been  called,  rests  upon  the  in- 
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timatc  correlation  of  all  knowledge.  In  other 
wordd,  a  single  fact,  known  thoroughly,  at  first 
by  careful  observation,  and.  afterwanls,  by 
long  and  repeaterl  contemplation,  becomes  the 
spur,  if  not  the  actual  key,  to  the  acquisition  of 
other  facts.  In  tliis  way,  starting  from  a  single 
truth  as  a  center,  the  mind  is  led  to  extend,  in 
many  ways,  the  circle  of  its  conquests,  till  the 
whole  domain  of  knowledge  is  included.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  this  system  requires  im- 
usually  close  attention  and  concentration  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  pupil — two  elements 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  and  magnetic  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  'I'he  cause  of  the  won- 
derful success  achieved  by  it,  in  Jacotot  s  prac- 
tice, was,  that  it  com  ix^ls  the  pupil  to  exercise  his 
own  powers  thoroughly — in  other  words,  that  it 
is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  essential  nature 
of  all  education,  L  e.,  the  developing  of  in- 
flate power.  His  method  of  procedure  in  in- 
structing his  class  at  Louvain  in  the  French 
language  was  to  provide  eai^h  pujjil  with  a  copy 
of  Fenelon's  Telenutque,  having  the  French  on 
one  page  and  the  Dutch  translation  on  the  other. 
Witn  no  aid  from  the  teacher,  the  pupil  was  re- 
quired to  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  to  recite  it  in  French,  no  matter  how  bar- 
barous the  translation,  at  first,  might  be.  This 
method  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Hamil- 
ton. (See  Hamilton,  J  AMKH.)  It  has  also  the  de- 
fects of  the  Hamiltonian  method,  the  knowledgtj 
of  a  language  so  acquire<l  lx»ing  enough  for  prac- 
tical purjK)8es,  but  not  sufficient  for  a  critical  or 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  it.  His  method  of 
teaching  reading  was  the  following:  'ITie  teacher 
takes  a  book,  and  o];)ening  it  at  any  place, 
points  out  the  first  word,  pronouncing  it,  and 
requiring  the  class  to  rejxjat  it.  The  next  word 
is  then  pronounced  with  the  first,  the  class  re- 
peating as  before ;  then  the  thin!  word,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  when 
each  wonl  in  a  sentence  has,  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, betiome  known  by  sight,  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  find  these  words  wherever  they  occur 
on  the  page.  The  words  of  the  sentence  are 
then  divided  up  into  syllables,  and  these  syllabk^ 
are  searched  for  on  the  i)age  by  the  pupil, 
as  the  words  wt^re  before.  The  same  is  done 
with  the  letters.  When  the  pupil  has  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  sentence,  he  is  taught 
to  write  by  placing  before  him  the  same  sentence 
in  script,  and  requiring  him  to  copy  it.  His 
attention  is  then  directed  to  each  word  separate- 
ly, that  he  may  note  in  just  what  resj)ect  the 
copy  differs  from  the  onginal,  and  correct  it. 
The  teacher  corrects  nothing  himself,  but  by 
his  questions  calls  special  attention  to  the  point 
needing  correction,  and  requires  the  pupil  to 
change  it.  In  this  way,  by  constant  rej)etition 
and  self-helj),  the  pupil  educates  himself.  The 
great  success  achieved  by  Jacotot,  le<i  to  his 
enunciation  of  several  maxims  which  took  the 
shape  of  startling  paradoxes,  reflecting  rather 
the  exultation  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  over  a 
great  discovery,  than  the  calm,  dispassionate 


spirit  of  the  careful  annunciator  of  a  new  truth- 
These  maxims  are :  "  All  human  beings  are. 
equally  capable  of  learning;"  "Kverj'  one  can 
teach  ;  and,  moreover,  can  teach  that  which  he. 
does  not  know  himself;"  and  **  All  is  in  all."' 
Kach  of  these  maxims,  while  contnidictor}'  on 
its  face,  contains  a  germ  of  truth,  which,  only 
by  the  aid  of  robust  imaginative  jjower  and  spe- 
cial pleading,  may  be  so  amplified  as  to  cover 
the  broad  field  comi)reliended  by  the  text.  In 
the  practical  application  of  his  system.  Jacotot  s 
directions  are  :  Learn  some  one  Uiing  thorough-, 
li/,  and  refer  every  thing  to  that.  To  this  end, 
the  pupil  must  repeat,  refledy  and  verify,  Jaco- 
tot s  chief  educational  works  are  Enseigtiement 
universel:  Langue  matemelle  (Louvain,  1822) ; 
Musique,  dessiti  et  peinture  (1824) ;  MaOiema-. 
tiques  (1828);  and  various  articles  in  the  Jourtiai 
de  V emancipation  infeU^iueUe,  a  periodical  es- 
tablished by  himself  for  the  advocacy  of  his 
peculiar  views. — See  Quick,  Essaya  on  Educa-. 
tional  RefojTners  ((.■incinnati,  1874). 

JAPAN.  The  empire  of  «iapan  {Dai  ^ihon 
Koku,  or  Dai  Nippon  ;  (Tiinese,  Jipnn^  mean- 
ing Sun-root)  comprises  the  four  large  islands 
Hondo  (main  island),  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  and 
Yezo.theLiu  Kiuand  Kurile  (Chishiina)  groii^,- 
and  nearly  4,0(>0  small  islands,  many  of  which 
are  but  reefs.  The  entire  area  is  14o,.o00  sq.  m.: 
the  jxipulation,  by  government  census  of  1874, 
was  rej)orled  as  38,3()0,67r),  of  whom  nearly  one- 
half  were  of  the  agricultural  class,  107,000  Liu 
Kiuans,  and  alx)ut  20,000  Ainos  in  Yezo  and  the 
Kuriles.  The  indigenous,  also  the  state  or  offi- 
cial, religion  is  Shinto  (way  or  doctrine  of  the 
gods,  i.  p.,  theology).  The  census  of  1874  re- 
ported 128. 12,3  shrines  and  76,1 19  officials.  Shinto 
IS  now  being  greatly  modernized  and  modified 
by  contact  with  the  ideas  of  Christendom.  Bud- 
dhism was  introduced  fn)m  Corea,  in  552  A.  I). 
After  nine  centuries  of  propagation,  it  became 
the  popular  religion,  which  it  still  is.  There  an> 
nine  great,  and  over  twenty  subordinate  sects. 
The  census  of  1872  reported  98,914  temples  and 
monasteries,  75,925  priests  and  monks,  and  9,021 
nuns  ;  in  all  21 1 ,84()  religieux  of  both  sexes,  in- 
cluding students  and  families  of  bonzes.  Christi- 
anity may  also  be  considered  one  of  the  relig- 
ions of  'Japan.  There  are  now  (1H70)  ten  native 
churches,  with  over  1 ,000  members,  a  theological 
seminaiy,  day  and  Sunday  schools  for  both  sexes; 
and  an  incipient  Christian  literature. 

Jajmn  was  anciently  inhabited,  in  the  southern 
part,  by  a  mixed  race  sprung  from  the  waifs, 
brought  by  the  Kuro  Shiwo  from  southern 
Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  Ainos. 
occupied  the  central  and  northern  portions. 
Neither  of  these  raccvs  ever  possessed  any  writing 
or  records.  s(.)  far  as  is  known.  In  000  B.  C.,  a 
conquering  race  lande<l  in  south-eastern  Kiushiu, 
and  advancing  northward,  sulxiued  the  natives, 
and  fixed  their  capital  near  Kioto,  in  central 
Japan.  In  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  a  great  l>attle  near  Morioka  —  the  Hast- 
ings of  (Ia})an — the  Ainos  were  entirely  defeated, 
'i'he  renmant  fled  across  the  straits  of  Tsugaru»: 
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and  have  remained  in  a  state  of  pure  savagery. 
By  the  fusion  of  the  aboriginal  and  conquering 
races,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  Malay, 
Corean,  and  Chinese  blood,  the  modem  com- 
posite Ja|>anese  race  has  been  produced. 

The  national  history  is  mainly  that  of  educa- 
tion and  development.  The  conquerors  knew  the 
use  of  metals  and  agriculture,  and  composeii  odes, 
prayers,  and  poetic  sentiments,  but  had  no  letters 
or  writings.  'ITie  ancient  political  system  was 
feudalism,  the  mikado  being  suzerain,  and  the 
lands  being  held  on  the  tenure  of  military  service. 
In  285  A.  I).,  after  the  con(jue8t  of  southern  (>orea, 
by  the  empress-regent  Jmgu,  Wani,  a  Corean, 
came  to  the  Japanese  court,  and  taught  the  heir- 
apparent  Chinese  letters,  and,  probably,  the  Con- 
fucian ethics.  In  552,  Corean  missionaries  in- 
troduced books,  the  writing  of  the  C^hinese  clas- 
sics, and  the  Buddhist  images,  sutras,  and  canon. 
This  is  the  greatest  educational  event  in  Jap- 
anese history.  The  nobles  and  officials  learned  to 
read  and  write ;  and  government  reconls,  his- 
tories, and  literature  began  to  be  compileil.  The 
official  promgation  of  the  new  faith  through  the 
erection  of  temples,  monasteries,  and  pagodas, 
and  the  location  of  the  bonjics  in  each  province, 
near  and  remote,  oiieued  a  field  for  the  sch(X)l- 
master,  creating  a  limited,  but  for  those  days 
a  large,  reading  class.  Henceforward,  the  his- 
tory of  Japanese  education  is  that  of  Japanese 
Buddhism.  The  most  illustrious  name  of  all 
the  priest-pedagogues  is  Kobo  (774 — 835),  a 
scholar  in  Pali,  Sanskrit,  Cliinese,  and  his  own 
.  vemjicular,  and  the  inventor  of  the  Japanese 
syllabary,  or  alphabet.  This  consists  of  47  cliar- 
acters.  abbreviated  from  (^hinese  ideographs.  It 
has  two  forms  :  the  '•  grass,"  script  or  running 
hand,  and  the  square  or  "  printing"  form.  I  le 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  national  success  of 
Buddhism,  by  propounding  a  theological  system 
in  which  Buddhism  absorbs  Shinto,  and  by  declar- 
ing that  the  ancient  and  indigenous  deities  were 
but  various  manifestations  of  Buddlia  to  Ja|)an. 
After  Kobo,  Sugawara  Michizane,  who  died  90.3 
A.  D.,  better  known  as  Tenjin,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  did  much  for  the  native  literature  and 
education.  Until  the  twelfth  century,  the  mikado 
ruled  supreme  from  Nara  to  Kioto,  both  of  which 
were  famous  educational  as  well  as  political  cen- 
ters. In  1192.  Yoritomo  was  created  Sei-i  Tal 
Shogun  (the  officer  styled  TijofXin  by  foreign- 
ers, from  185,3  to  1868),  and  fixed  the  military 
capital  at  Kamakura  (about  35  miles  from  the 
modem  l^okio).  Henceforward,  the  government 
of  Japan  was  virtually  a  duarchy,  having  two 
rulers,  two  capitals,  and  two  centers  of  authority. 
Eastern  Japan  now  became  more  and  more  civil- 
ized, and  education  spread  apace.  In  general, 
only  the  Iwnzes  and  court  nobles  in  Kioto  con- 
stituted the  learned  class,  the  soldiers  and  farm- 
ers being  totally  illiterate.  The  bonzes  were 
the  scribes  in  camp,  palace,  and  town,  and  almost 
the  only  teachers  down  to  the  Tokugawa  period 
(1604—1868).  During  the  IIojo  mle  (1219— 
1333)  learning  flourisheil.  A  fine  library  and 
school  existed  at  Kanazawa,  near  Kamakura, 


besides  the  ancient  seats  in  Kioto  and  Nara.  The 
missionary  tours  and  labors  of  Shinran  and  Ni-. 
chiren,  in  the  north  and  east  of  Japan,  during  thia 
time  tended  powerfully  to  spread  Buddhism,  ancl 
with  it  letters  and  writing,  and  to  create  priesta 
and  monastic  schools.  The  revival  of  Buddhistic 
studies  and  the  founding  of  new  sects  produced 

!  much  intellectual  activity.  The  Ashikaga  period' 

I  (1335 — 1573)  was  one  of  civil  war  and  the 
growth  of  feudalism.  Education  and  learning 
languished  during  this  time;  and  ignorance,  exr 
cent  in  the  palace  and  monastery,  was  univer- 
sal. Under  Aobunaga  (1532 — 82),  the  relentless 
persecutor  of  the  Buddhist  bonzes,  their  power 
was  in  every  way  greatly  curtailed,  and  the 
Jesuits  then  in  Jap&n  were  greatly  favored.  The 
era  of  Hideyoshi  (Taiko)  was  brilliant  and  emi- 
nently favorable  to  learning  and  education,  conr 
siderable  stimulus  being  given  by  his  enterprise 
and  improvements  tending  to  tranquilize  the 
country.  ITie  invasion  of  Corea  (1 592 — 8)  was 
followed  by  a  new  tide  of  influences,  which,  tor 
gether  with  those  received  by  contact  with  Euro^ 
i)eans,  gave  fn.»sh  impulses  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation.  The  accession  of  lyoyasu,  in 
1604,  to  the  shxjunate.  the  fomidiug  of  the  city 
of  Yedo,  the  centralization  of  the  feudal  system 
and  military  jwwer  there,  and  most  of  all,  the 
profound  i)eace  enjoyed  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  mark  the  period  from  1604  to  1868, 
as  the  only  one  in  which  education  in  Japan 

i  has  been  general  among  all  classes,  and  over 
nearly  the  entire  empire.  Next  to  the  essentials 
or  tools  of  an  education — reading,  writing,  and 
reckoning  on  the  abacus,  the  Chinese  classics  or 
Confucius  and  Meneius  constitute  the  basis  of 
culture.  The  very  voluminous  and — in  the  depart- 
ments of  history  and  classic  fiction,  at  least, — : 
valuable,  native  literature  has  also  been  largely 
studied.  Before  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
foreigners,  in  1854,  it  is  probable  that  seven- 
tenths  of  the  people  could  read  and  write.  I4 
most  of  the  daimios'  capitals  were  military,  gym-: 
nastic,  and  literary  training  schools;  and  in  ^  edo^ 
Kioto,  and  Mito  (Ibaraki)  were  schools  of  great 
learning,  or  universities.  In  every  city,  town, 
village,  or  even  hamlet,  lived  one  or  more  teacher^ 
or  writing-masters  who  kept  private  schoolsi 
Manv  of  the  bonzes  also  taught  classes  of  lay 
youth,  or  neophytes,  in  the  monasteries.  Sanskril 
and  Chinese  were  the  sacred  languages  of  the 
Buddhist  ritual,  while  the  Yamato  or  ancient 
classic  Japanese  was  used  by  the  ShintoistS; 
.Vbout  the  time  of  the  ojnum  war  in  China,  au 
impulse  was  developed  to  study  European  litera? 
ture  and  science  tnrough  the  medium  of  th^ 
Dutch  language.  A  few  Holland  merchants  living 
at  Deshima,  near  Nagasaki,  and  the  annual  Dutch 
trading  ships  served  Japan  as  a  loop-hole  whence 
to  survey  the  world.  It  must  be  bome  in  mind 
that  the  policy  of  closing  the  ports  of  Japanj 
thereby  secluding  her  from  the  world,  was  more  a 
part  of  the  Tokugawa  usurpers*  scheme  of  holding 
the  actual  power  than  the  wish  of  the  nation. 
After  Perry's  arrival,  in  1853,  the  study  of  Enr 

glish  superseded  that  of  Dutch,  and  the  tastes  of 
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the  samurai,  or  educated  armed  clasBes,  inclined 
them  to  favor  modem  science  to  the  neglect  of 
the  Chinese.  In  1868,  a  revolutionary  storm,  the 
elements  of  which  had  long  been  gathering,  broke 
at  the  battle  of  Fushimi,  when  the  duarchy,  and 
the  shogunate  were  overthrown,  and  the  toku- 
gawa  were  reduced  to  their  proper  place  as  vas- 
sds  of  the  mikado,  who  was  restored  to  supreme 
power,  as  before  A.D.  1192.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment also  was  removed  to  Yedo  (bay-door),  which 
was  thereafter  called  Tokio  (eastern  capital). 
Enterprises  were  now  organized  on  a  national 
ficale.  among  them  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation, the  scheme  of  which  was  promulgated  in 
1872.  According  to  this,  the  empire  is  divided 
into  eight  educational  divisions,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  university  or  dai  yakko^  with  thirty- 
two  middle  schools,  colleges  or  gymnasia;  besides 
which  there  are  two  hundred  and  ten  grammar 
schools,  or  academies,  in  the  whole  empire.  In  all 
these  schools,  foreign  languages  and  the  sciences 
are  to  be  taught.  The  vernacular  schools  wiU 
number  about  r)4,000,  or  about  one  for  every  six 
hundred  of  the  population.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics,  there  are  30,000  public  schools  in 
operation,  with  very  nearly  2,000,000  pupils,  and 
40,000  teachers.  There  are  also  seven  normal 
fichools,  the  principal  one  being  in  Tokio,  with 
teachers  in  course  of  training  from  every  prov- 
ince in  the  empire.  Both  sexes  enjoy  equal 
privileges  of  education,  from  the  primary  to  the 
normal  school.  The  department  of  education 
(Mom  Bu  Sho)  is  one  of  the  ten  ministries 
of  the  imperial  government.  The  present  head 
(1876)  is  Fujimaro  Tanaka,  the  foreign  a^lviser 
being  Dr.  David  Murray,  formerly  of  Rutgers 
(]loll^,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  universities 
and  technical  schools  are  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  central  government,  while  the  public 
vernacular  schools  are  under  the  care  of  the  local  or 
keii  authorities.  They  are  sustained  in  part  by  the 
central  government,  partly  by  special  taxation 
in  each  ken ,  and  partly  by  the  contributions  of 
the  nobles,  the  rich,  and  the  common  people. 
Each  of  the  72  kens  has  a  bureau  of  inspection, 
while  examiners  and  supervisors  are  regularly 
sent  out  from  Tokio,  for  the  express  j)urpose  of 
keeping  up  and  improving  the  standanl  of  edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  the  schools  under  the 
Mom  Hu  8ho,  nearly  every  government  depart- 
luent  has  itd  special  and  technical  schools.  Medi- 
cine, law,  and  military,  naval,  engineering,  agri- 
cultural, and  optical  science  have  each  its  schools, 
some  of  which  are  splendid  colltiges,  well  equipped 
with  foreign  instructors  and  ap})aratus.  In 
<^lemontary  instruction,  the  Japanese  have  suc- 
cessfully introduced  the  kindergarten  system 
and  object  teac^hiug.  The  general  plan  and  dis- 
cipline of  American  schools  prevail ;  and  such 
appliances  as  tables  and  chairs,  blackboards  and 
cnalk,  slates  and  pencil^',  phonetic  ami  ideo- 
graphic charts,  colored  n^preseutations  and  solid 
models  of  objects,  are  used  —  all  these  being 
new  ideas  in  .lai)anese  pedagogics.  The  cliildren 
learn  to  read  and  write  the  script  and  square 
Jcana  syllabary,  and  are  then  taught  the  sound 


and  sense  of  the  most  common  Chinese  charactere. 
They  also  learn  abacus  reckoning,  the  use  of  the 
Arabic    numerals,  and    our   system    of  arith- 
metic.   A  large  number  of  American  and  other 
elementary  text-books  have  been  translated,  and 
the  common-places  of  physical  science  are  now 
taught  to  Japanese  vouth.    The  vernacular  is 
also  studied  by  the  help  of  standard   reading- 
books,  grammar  (a  new  thing),  declamation,  ami 
the  committing  to  memory  of  choice  passa^ 
from  the  Japanese  classics.    The  Chinese  ethics 
still  holds  its  place ;  but  the  moral  ideas,  sen- 
timents, and  narratives  of  (Christendom  seem  to 
be  radically  influencing  the  rising  mind  of  the 
nation.  In  the  next  grade  of  schools,  foreign  lan- 
guages arc  begun,  and  C  hinese  writing  and  read- 
ing are  continued.    In  the  middle  schools,  the 
studies  are  wholly  in  English,  or  some  other 
elected  foreign  language,  the  text-books  being 
those  used  in  America  or  Europe,  while  the  course 
of  studies  common  to  an  American  high  school 
or  academy  is  gone  through  with.    This  jwriod 
covers  four  years.   In  the  dni  gakkoj  or  univer- 
sity, the  full  standard  of  which  it  is  expected  to 
reach  in  the  future,  the  students  are  actually  car- 
ried through  the  curriculum  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican college,  excepting  in  latin  and  (ireek,  the 
place  of  these  being  tilled  by  Knglish  and  Chinese. 
At  present,  there  is  but  one  university  in  Japan 
the  Kid  Set  Gakko,  in  Tokio,  which  has  a  corjis  of 
alx)Ut  twenty  American  and  Knglish  instructors, 
and  350  students,  while  the  school  of  foreign  lan- 
guages of  Tokio  lias  double  this  number  of  pu- 
pils, all  under  foreign  instructors.    Nearly  two 
hundred  foreigners  are   employed  in  the  edu- 
cational service  of  Jajmn.    Both  students  and 
native  teachers,    as  a  rule,  wear  the  foreign 
costume;  and,  all  over  the  empire,  the  general 
method  of  school  order,  discipline,  equipment, 
and  architecture  approaches  more  closely  to  for- 
eign models,  year  by  year.     Private  schools  are 
also  very  numerous,  and  exert  a  healthful  spirit 
of  rivalry  with  the  government  establishments. 
The  newspaper  press,  publishers  of  books,  and 
govenmient  issues  of  tracts  of  information  on 
various  subjects,  als^o  tend  powerfully  to  elevate 
the  intellectual  status  of  the   people.     There 
are  no  educational  joumtds  in  •laiian,   but  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  issues  a  yearlv  re- 
port..— See  Grikfis.  The.  Mikado's  Emjnre  (S'ew 
York,  187GJ  ;  Education  in  Japan,  No.  2  of  the 
Circulars  or  Information  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of 
Education    (Washington,    1875);    Afi     Outline 
History  of  Japanese  Education,   prepared  by 
the  Japanese  Dept.  of  >Mucation  (N.  i .,  1876). 
JEFFERSON  COLLEGE,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic institution  at   St.  .Tames,  Ta.,  under  the 
management  of  the  Marist  Fathers,  was  char- 
tere<l  in  18C1,  and  organized  in  1864.    It  has 
good  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
a  library  of  5,000  volumes.     It  has  a  colleciate 
course  of  (>  years,  including  preparatory  studies ; 
a  commercial  .course ;   and   a  preparatory,  ot 
primary,  course.    The  n^gular  cnarge  for  boEud, 
tuition,  etc.,  is  S300  a  year,     (verman,  Spanirii, 
drawing,  and  music  are  extras.    In  1875 — 6, 
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there  were  12  insimctofrs  and  G5  Btudeots.  The 
Yery  Rev.  J.  B.  Bigot,  8.  M.,  is  (1876)  the 
president  

JERSEY  CITY,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  embraces  part  of  the 
ancient  Dutch  town  of  Bergen,  from  which  it 
was  set  off  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  January 
28.,  1820,  containing  at  that  time  less  than  1,0<»0. 
inhabitants.  It  has  since  been  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  other  municipalities,  also  parts  of 
Bergen;  so  that  its  present  territory  reaches 
from  the  Hudson  river  westerly  to  the  Hacken- 
sack  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south,  six  miles.  The  population, 
according  to  the  state  census  of  1875,  was 
316,883 ;  and  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age.  that  is,  between  5  and  1 8,  was  38,068. 

Educittional  History. —  Probably,  the  first 
school  of  any  kind  that  ever  existed  in  Now 
Jeracy  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  school- 
house  now  known  as  School  No.  11 ,  in  Bergen 
Square.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  charter 
of  Bergen,  dated  September  22.,  1668,  granted 
by  Sir  Philip  Cartaret,  governor  of  the  then 
])rovince  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  sixth  article 
thereof,  stipulated,  *'that  all  persons  should  con- 
tribute, according  to  their  estates  and  propor- 
tions of  land,/or  the  hce.piuq  of  a  free  school  for 
the  education  of  i/outh."  lliis  stipulation  was 
rigidly  enforced,  notwithstanding  the  objection 
and  strong  opjiosition,  at  various  times,  of  certain 
p3r."?on8  of  the  basor  sort-,  who  groaned,  both  in 
i)0(ly  and  spirit,  when  called  on  to  pay  a  school 
tax  The  I)utch  may  thus  claim  equal  praise 
with  the  Puritans  of  New  England  for  making 
provision  for  the  eilucation  of  their  children  in 
the  first  organization  of  their  towns.  History 
has  preserved  the  name  of  the  first  school-master. 
lOngelbert  Steenhuysen,  a  tailor  by  trade,  came 
from  Westphalia  in  16r)9,  was  licensed  as  teacher 
in  1662,  and  taught  for  250  florins  a  year,  pay- 
able in  sea  stores.  His  school-house  was  built  of 
log.^. — Tlie  first  board  of  education  in  Jersey 
City  was  organized  in  March,  1 6  52.  Previous 
to  that  time,  the  school  (for  there  was  but  one) 
was  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  board  of 
aliiomien.  Josi^ph  McC'oy  was  the  first  super- 
intendent, and  held  the  office  from  1852  to  1854, 
and  afton^-anl  from  1862  till  his  death,  in  18G9. 
A.  S.  Jewell  held  the  office  from  1 855  to  1 862  ; 
A.  H.  Wallis,  a  part  of  1862 ;  and  S.  B.  Bevans, 
a  part  of  1869  and  1870.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
©nice  of  supcTintcudent  was  an  unsalaried  one. 
lilerchants  and  other  business  men  held  it,  and 
were  not  expected  to  devote  much  tune  to  its 
duties.  ¥j.  ().  C^hapman  was  the  first  superin- 
t.mdent  who  received  a  salary.  He  held  the  office 
one  year,  from  1870  to  1871.  Wm.  L.  Dickin- 
son was  chosen  assistant  superintendent  in  ^lay, 
1867,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  1871, 
when  he  was  elected  superintendent,  which  office 
he  yet  (1876)  retains. — From  the  organization 
of  the  first  lx)ard  of  e<lucation  to  1871, — a  pe- 
riod of  nineteen  years,  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent was  filled  annually  by  vote  of  the  people  at 
the  charter  elections ;  dnce  that  time,  the  duty  ! 


of  filling  the  office  has  devolved  upon  the  board 
of  education,  and  the  term  of  office  has  been  ex- 
tended to  three  years. 

ScJiool  System. — The  sdiool  law  under  which 
the  schools  are  now  managed,  was  enacted  in 
1873.  It  provides  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  education  shall  consist  of  twelve  members, 
two  from  each  aldermanic  district,  who  shall 
hold  office  two  years,  one  half  ^ing  out  every 
year.  ITiey  have  power,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to 
provide,  for  the  free  education  of  children  in  the 
city  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  every  thing 
necessary  in  their  opinion,  except  the  purchase 
of  lands,  the  erection  of  building,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  repairs  the  cost  of  which  shall  exceed 
8500,  the  latter  devolving  upon  the  board  of 
public  works.  The  board  of  education  is  also  em- 
powered to  expend  annually  31 ,000,  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  free  library  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers etc.,  and  to  provide  a  normal  school,  high 
school,  and  evening  schools. — The  entire  city  is 
embraced  in  one  district,  known  as  District 
No.  13,  Hudson  Co.  Parents  are  permitted  to 
exercise  their  judgment  in  selecting  a  public 
school  in  any  part  of  the  city  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  There  are  four  grades  of 
schools:  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  normal 
Bchools.  Ihero  are  20  primary  sdiools;  14  gram- 
mar schools;  1  high  scnool;  and  1  normal  ^ool 
(held  on  Saturdays).  The  14  grammar  schools 
have  each  a  primary  department  which  is  counted 
as  one  of  the  primarv  schools.  In  all  of  the 
larger  schools,  the  principal  is  relieved  of  the 
work  of  teaching  a  class,  and  is  confined  to  that 
of  supervision  and  the  training  of  the  younger 
and  more  inexperienced  teachers.  One  city  su- 
})erintcndent,  holding  office  for  three  years,  gives 
all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  supervision. 

There  is  no  city  school  fund;  but  the  state 
school  fund  vielded  to  the  city,  in  1874,  ^10,738. 
llie  two-miU  tax  collected  by  the  state  and  as- 
sessed upon  the  property,  but  distributed  to  each 
school  aistrict  in  pro^wrtion  to  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  yielded 
8131,602.56.  The  balance  was  raised  by  special 
tax.  Male  principals  of  the  grammar  schools 
KKieive  a  uniform  salary  of  82,316;  of  female 
))rincii)a]s  of  primary  and  grammar  de])artment8 
the  salary  is  81,200.  No  male  assistants  are 
employed,  except  in  the  high  st^hools.  llie  sal- 
aries of  female  assi-tants  vary,  according  to  their 
positions,  from  8'^'-4  to  8300.  ITie  course  of 
study  in  the  juiumry  schools  is  divided  into  six 
grades,  and  embraces  reading,  spelling,  element- 
ary arithmetic  (through  the  fundamental  rules 
and  U.  S.  money),  geography,  writing,  and  draw- 
ing. Object-teaching  is  prescribed  for  each  grade. 
Ilie  course  in  the  grammar  schools  is  divided 
into  five  grades,  and  includes,  besides  advanced 
instruction  in  the  same  studies,  English  gram- 
mar, etymology,  history  and  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  physical  geography,  algebra,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  elementary  science,  the 
latter  in  each  gnuie.  llie  course  in  the  high 
school  is  divided  into  an  Knglish  and  a  classi^ 
course,  each  extending  over  three  years. 
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Scfiool  StaUaiics. — The   following  items  are 

reported  for  the  year  1 87/) : 

Xumber  of  piipilH  enrolled l.S,737 

Average  register  miiuber 10.«7h 

Average  attendance y.583 

Number  of  teachers,  males Ifi 

••        *♦        "        females Ul 

Total 203 

Number  of  pu])ilfl  per  teacher,  primary  schools  5() 

••      "       "                "       grammar     "  3« 
Expenditures: 


Salaries $210,361-'»3 

Rents 2,2IM).00 

Books  and  stationery. . . .     13,133.61 

Repairs  and  furniture 10,(il3.(>4 

Fuel  and  iucid.  expenses.     2(;,001.59 

Total 


$262,310.37 

Besides  the  public  Hohools,  there  are  but  few 
others  of  any  great  iiniiortance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  denominational  schools  supported  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  llicse  schools  are  largely 
attended. 

JESUITS,  or  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a 
celebrated  reliffioas  orrler  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  was  founded  by  Ignatius  lioyola  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 6th  century,  and  spread  with  great 
rapidity  over  the  entire  Christian  world.  It  olv 
tamed  an  influence  uni^wiralleled  in  the  history  of 
religious  orders  and,  [perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
societies  of  any  kind.  It  was  abolished,  in  177.*^, 
by  l*ope  Clement  XI V..  but  restored,  in  1 814,  by 
Pope  Pius  VII,  and  has  since  then  borne  the 
brunt  of  battle  in  the  severe  conflict  which  has 
been  raging  between  the  (.^atholic  ( 'hureh  and 
many  of  tlie  present  state  governments,  botli 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  Jesuits  regai-detl  it 
as  a  special  mission  of  their  sixiiety  to  amst  the 
progress  of  the  Ileformation,  and  to  regain  for 
the  chun^h  as  much  of  the  lost  ground  as  possible. 
In  order  to  fulfill  this  mission,  they  emleavore  I 
to  obtain  control  of  the  instruction  of  the  ris- 
ing gtnuiration.  'Hieir  efforts  to  establisli  well- 
patrenizcd,  well-attended,  anil  influential  schools, 
met  with  complete  suceess;  and  though  the  opin- 
ions wliich  have  been  expressed  of  the  merits  of 
the  schools  of  the  .Jesuits  gn^atly  vary,  Jiccjordiiij:; 
to  the  sympathy  or  dislike  of  writers  in  regard 
to  the  order,  the  powerfid  influence  which  the 
Jesuits,  through  their  schools,  have  exerttnl  upon 
the  history  of  many  (M)untries  is  atlmitttnl  by 
all.  In  order  to  appret^iate  justly  the  educational 
prinei|)L>s  of  the  .lesuits.  it  may  b«  well  to  notice, 
first,  the  plan  according  to  which  the  memlx?rs  of 
the  onler  were,  and  still  are,  tniined  thems(4ves 
as  teachers.  The  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
are.  during  the  two  first  years,  tforith'  srhftlas- 
tici;  then,  by  binding  themselves  to  the  order  by 
means  of  simple  vows,  they  l)ecome  srholastici 
uj)prnh(tti.  Devoting  themw^lves,  for  several  years, 
to  classical  and  philosophical  studies,  they  are,  for 
some  time,  employed  as  teachers  and  educators  I 
in  the  colleges,  until  they  biggin  the  study  of 
theology,  which  lasts  for  four  years.  As  all  the 
members  were  thus  traine<l  as  practical  teachers, 
the  order  was,  soon  after  its  foundation,  enabled 
wherever  a  favorable  opiK)rtunity  offered,  to  call 
into  existence  an  astonishing  numlier  of  literary 
institutions. 


All  the  educational  institutions  6i  the  Jesuits 
are  governed  in   accon lance  with   the   official 
course  of  instruction  entitled  ratio  et  ittstitutio 
siiufiitrf/m  societah's  Jesti,  and  well  known  in 
history  under  the  shorter  name  ratio  studiorum. 
It  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the 
fifth  general  of  trie  order,  Acquaviva,  who,  im- 
mediately after  his  election,  in  1581,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  4th  (ieneral  Congre^tion  to 
appoint  for  this  purpose  a  committee  of  six 
fatuers.  In  1584,  tne  conmiittee  in  wluch  Spain, 
Portugal,  Prance,  Austria.  Cermany,  and  Home 
were  represented,  were  presented  to  the  Pop*?. 
Their  work  was  revised  by  another  committee 
of  twelve  members,  subsequently  submitte<l  for 
revision  and  approbation  to  the  .^th  and  6th 
(iJeneral   Coneregations  and  to  the  Pope,  and 
finally  printed  in  1599,  in  the  printing  office  of 
the  CoUet.fi urn  Romanvvi.    A  new  edition,  with 
additions  sanctioned  by  the  7th  General  Con- 
gregation, ap]>earcii  in  Home  in  1616.     After 
the  restoration  of  the  onler,  the  2(lth  General 
Congregation,  held  in  1820,  and  the  2l8t,  held 
in  1829,  recommended  a  revision  of  the  courpe 
of  studies ;  and  the  general  of  the  onler,  Pather 
Hoothaii.  app<)inte<l,  therefore,  in  18H0  a  com- 
mittee of  five  fathers,  rei)refientiug  the  five  prev- 
inces  of  the  order. —  Italy.  Sicily,  Pmnce,  (iiT- 
mauy,and  Sj»ain.  In  1  H.'U.the  revised  course,  after 
having  rt'ceived  the  api^mbation  of  the  gi'neral 
and  his  assistants,  was  sent  to  all  the  menders 
of  the  onler.  The  changes  made  in  the  old  cijur^e 
(chiefly  relate  to   theology,  philosophy,  oriental 
Linguages.  mathematics,  and  physics.     Instruc- 
tion in  theology  and  philosophy  is  not  to  l»e 
based,  to  the  same  extent  as  l)efore,  on  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Aristotle;  and,  in  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  proper  attention  is  to  he 
given  to   the  recent    progress    made  in   thcjfe 
branclu«.     In  the  lower  classes  of  their  institu- 
tions, new  jjrovisions  are  made  for  learning  mod- 
vTTi  languages,  l)oth  the  vernacular  and  foreign, 
and  for  the  study  of  history.  The  course  of  studies 
is  divided  into  twcntv  sections,  and  enibract^ 
rules  for  the  provincial,  the  rector,  the  prefwts 
of   studies,  the  prefet^ors,  the  scholastics,  and 
the  students.     1  ne  general  of  this  order  is  the 
suj>renie  hea<l  of  all  its  scIkkiIs  and  educational 
institutions;  he  su]K^rintends  all  of  them,  and  )\<d 
alone  authorizes  the  establi,shment  of  new  ones. 
AVhen,  in  the  pres<.;nt  century,  the  goveniment 
of  Austria  transfenvd  to  the  Society  of  Jesus 
several  gymnasia  and  the  theological  faculty  of 
one  of  the  state   universities  (Iimspnick),  the 
general  of  the  onier,  Pather  He<'kx.  exjilicitly  in- 
sisted that  the  suixTioi-s  of  the  order  must  \nt  at 
full  lilwrty  "to  a]>j>oint  members  of  the  order, 
without  a  ])revious  examination  by  state  boanU^ 
directore,  rectors.  prefe<!ti?  of  studies,  and  i>ro- 
fessors.  and  to  remove  them  and  ap))oint  otfiers 
in  their  stead,  as  he  may  deem  best  in  the  sight 
of  (lod."   The  head  of  a  province  of  the  order  is 
called  a  "provincial";  and  the  first  section  of  the 
7v///V>  stmliormn  rtKX)ni  mends  to  him  the  care  of 
the  schools,  the  appointment  of  comix»tent  pre- 
fects of  studies  and  professors,  and  ike  enforce 
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ment  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  entire  course 
of  studies.  At  the  head  of  single  houses  or  col- 
leges, is  the  "  rector,"  who  does  not  give  instruc- 
tion himself,  but  is  generally  chosen  from  among 
the  older  teachers.  He  is  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years  by  the  general  or  his  representative ; 
and,  after  this  time,  is  frequently  transferred  to 
another  college.  He  appoints  one  or  two  prefects 
of  studies,  and  all  must  obey  and  revere  him  as 
the  representative  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  college  of 
the  first  class  must,  as  a  rule,  have  20  teadiers 
or  **  regents";  a  college  of  the  second  class,  30;  a 
college  of  the  third  class,  or  a  university,  at  least 
70.  Small  institutions  which  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  teachers  must  be  dissolved. 
With  the  colleges,  there  are  generally  connected 
<^m victoria  alumnorum  (boarding-houses),  in 
which  students  of  the  college  receive  lodging, 
boanl.  and  strict  superintendence  by  a  mera- 
>>;'r  of  the  order,  or  seminaries  for  educat- 
ing young  candidates  for  the  priesthood  or 
knights'  academies,  for  the  exclusive  education 
of  the  sons  of  nobles.  Day  scholars  who  do  not 
live  in  any  of  the  institutions,  have  to  promise 
obc<iience  to  the  ret^tor  and  the  rult«,  and  they 
are,  from  time  to  time,  visited  by  the  prefect  of 
Bturlies  in  their  houses. 

'J'he  schools  of  the  Jesuits  are  divided  into 
higlier  and  lower  classes,  llie  former  are  under 
the  supt^rvision  of  a  prfp/edus  genera! is,  or 
prwfedus  Mwliornin  superiorum;  the  latter,  un- 
der that  of  a  pro'/ecina  stut/iorum  inferiryrum. 
The  smaller  colleges  have  only  the  lower  classes, 
and.  therefore,  only  one  prefect.  The  stmlia  in- 
feriora  embrace  five  classes:  (I)  Infiina,  also 
called  "  the  rudiment";  (2)  Sectimla,  or  media 
clftssis  grammatica^y  also  called  "  grammar " ; 
(3)  Terlia,  or  sypre7mt  ciassis  (pvpniiutticcPy  also 
called  "syntax";  (4)  Quarta — poetica,  or  human  i- 
tas,  (5)  Qninta — rhetor ica.  The  three  lower  are 
designat<^  as  the  three  grammar,  and  the  two 
higher  as  the  two  humanity  classes.  In  smaller 
schools,  two  classes  are  sometimes  united  into 
one ;  in  larger  schools,  parallel  classes  are  formed. 
Considerable  prominence  is  given,  in  all  the  clas- 
ses, to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  As 
much  as  practicable,  Latin  is  made  the  medium 
of  instruction ;  and  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the 
pupils  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  will 
enable  them  to  speak  and  write  it.  Father  Heckx, 
the  general  of  the  order,  says  on  this  subject,  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  Austrian  minister  of 
public  instruction : ''  l^ecause  the  r^atin  language 
IS  the  language  of  the  church,  and  the  language  of 
Christian  tradition,  and  because  in  this  language 
the  literary  treasures  of  all  times  and  nations 
have  been  deposited,  and  because  it  has  been  for- 
centuries  developed  beyond  any  other  langiuigc, 
as  the  medium  of  faith  and  of  science,  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus  has  a  special  pretlilection  for  this  lan- 
^age,  and  uses  it  as  medium  of  instruction  in 
its  sch(X)ls."  It  is  expressly  stated  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with 
the  spirit  of  classic  antiquity,  and  most  of  the 
Latin  authors  used  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits 
are  read  in  expiu^ted  editions. — The  study  of 


the  Greek  language  begins  simultaneously  with 
the  lAtin,  though  much  less  time  and  attention 
are  given  to  it. — Instruction  in  the  vernacular 
language  was  incorporated  with  the  course  of  in- 
struction by  onler  of  the  14th  General  Congrega- 
tion, in  1703;  and,  in  175G,  the  colleges  in  Ger- 
many were  advised  to  devote  as  much  attention 
to  German  as  to  Latin  and  Greek.  —  To  in- 
struction in  religion,  less  time  is  devoted  than  in 
most  other  schools  conducted  by  religious  orders, 
the  Jesuits  bein|;;  of  opinion  that  uie  religious 
education  of  their  pu])us  will  be  more  promoted 
by  religious  exercises  than  by  theoretical  instruc- 
tion.— In  the  two  higher  classes  oratorical  exer- 
cises and  exercises  in  composition  receive  spe- 
cial attention. — The  other  subjects  of  instruction 
were  originally  comprised  under  the  collective 
name  of  ei'mlitio,  and  it  was  recommended  to 
use  specially  the  hours  of  recreation,  and  the 
weekly  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
pupils  with  the  elementary  and  most  interesting 
])arts  of  the  studies. — The  atudia  superior  a 
t*omprise  a  two  years'  course  of  philosophy  and 
a  four  years'  course  of  theology. 

The  management  of  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits 
is  bafieil  on  tbe  fundamental  principle  that  edu- 
cation and  instruction  sliould  be  most  intimatelv 
connected,  and  that  the  education  of  the  pupils 
is  by  far  the  most  important  aim  of  a  school. 
'ITiey  favor  the  class  teaching  system ;  for  not 
only  does  the  class  teacher  teach  all  or  most  of 
the  subjects  of  instniction  in  his  class,  but  he 
takes  his  pupils  through  several  or  all  of  the 
classes.  1  ney  deem  it  an  important  condition 
of  the  success  of  the  teacher  that  he  should  thor- 
oughly know  the  character  of  each  pupil ;  and 
this,  they  contend,  is  only  iiossible  in  tne  class- 
teaching  system.  They  believe  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  crowd  the  pupils,  either 
in  the  number  of  subjects  or  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  study;  and  they  object  to  the  courses 
of  instruction  adopted  in  most  modem  colleges 
and  gymnasia,  as  attempting  too  much.  They 
prefer  short  lessons,  and  are  speciaUy  anxious 
to  make  learning  and  reciting  as  attractive  to 
the  pupils  as  possible.  Great  stress  is  laid  on 
thoroiigh  memorizing,  and  on  frequent  reviews 
and  disputations.  The  last  day  of  every  week 
and  tfie  latter  part  of  every  month  and  of  every 
half-year  are  regularly  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
work  aocompliSied  during  this  period.  As  the 
chief  incentive  to  dilicence,  they  encourage  emu- 
lation, which  they  endeavor  to  stimulate  by  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  by  "concertations"  (tuspu- 
tations  or  literary  contests) ,  and  by  the  promotion 
of  the  best  students  to  a  variety  of  honorary  ti- 
tles, which  are  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
republics  (pretors,  censors,  decurionSf  etc.).  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  control  his  pupils 
by  means  of  praise  and  encouragement  rather 
tlian  by  punishment.  Corporal  punishment  is 
to  be  employed  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  not 
by  any  member  of  the  order,  but  by  a  **  cor- 
rector "  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  upon  education 
in  C'atholic  countries  has  been  very  great   Each 
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one  of  these  countries,  at  one  time  or  other,  has 
had  flourishing  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which, 
in  particular,  a  large  number  of  the  children 
of  the  nobility  and  of  other  prominent  persons 
were  educated.  How  large  a  snare  of  the  order "s 
activity  was  given  to  instruction,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  in  1749,  the  order  had  only 
24  professed  houses,  but  669  colleges  and  176 
semmaries.    Even  their  missionaries  in  pagan 
countries  were  always  anxious    to   obtam,  as 
soon  as  possible,  control  of    the  education  of 
the  rising  jjeneration,  by  the  establishment  of 
collies.    Tlius,  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  liad,  in 
1613,  in  Japan  two  colleges;  and  in  China,  Father 
Ricci  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
scholars.    Their  educational  labors  were  chiefly 
limited  to  schools  of  a  higher  ^de :  but,  in 
the  most  celebrated  of  their  missions,  Paraguay 
(q.  v.),  all  the  youth  were,  for  some  time,  un- 
der the  sole  educational  control  of  the  Jesuits. 
Though  founded  for  combating  Protestantism, 
they  gained,  as  teachers,    the    admiration   of 
many  of  the  Protestant  princes.  Thus,  Frederick 
the  Great,  of   Prussia,  permitted  them,*  after 
the  abolition  of  their  oider,  to  continue  as  an 
organized  society,  under  the  name  of  "priests 
of  the  royal  school  institute."    In  the  1 9th  cent- 
ury, the  communities  of  the  Jesuits,  inclusive 
of  their  schools,  were  suppressed,  on  the  cliai^ 
of  being  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
in  Portugal,  8pain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  tlie  (Jer- 
man  Empire,  and  Russia;  and  they  were,  in 
1876,  threatened  with  suppression  in  Austria- 
Hungary.    They  have  also  been  expelled  from 
Mexico,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  a 
number  of  other  South  American  states.   They, 
however,  still  have  a  number  of  colleges  in  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Austro- Hungarian  Monarchy.    Tho  Jesuits 
accompanie<;l  Lord  Baltimore  to  xMarj'land,  and 
were  the  first  instructors  of  the  (Catholic  settlers 
of  that  province.    They  continued  to  live  in  a 
community  aftiT  the  abolition  of  their  order, 
and  grew  rapiiUy  after  its  restoration.  Their  col- 
lies, in  1870,  were  as  follows  :  Boston  College, 
South  Boston,  and  (bllcge  of  the  Holy  ('ross, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  (College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
New  York;  St.  John's  (College.  New  York  (Ford- 
ham) ;   St.  Josephs,  Philadelphia;   St.  Johns, 
Frederick,  Md .;   Loyola,  BaltiDiore ;   Gonzaga, 
Washington.  T).  ('.;   (^eorgtitown,  I).  C.;    Spring 
Hill,  near  Mobile,  Ala.;   St.  liouis  University, 
St.  Tiouia,  Mo.;  ( -oUege  of  the  Immaculate  (A>n-  I 
ceptioii   New  Orleans;  St.  Charles,  (irand  Co- 
teau,  I^.;  St.  Joseph's,  Banistown,  Ky.;  St.  Xav-  i 
ier's,  Cincinnati;  St.  Ignatius  Collegt*,  San  Vran- 
cisco;  and  Santa  ^'lam  College,  Cal.   In  Canarla,  i 
the  Jesuits  conduct  St.  Marys  College.  Montreal, 
founded  in  1H4H.  —  Among  the  admirers  of  the  ' 
schools  of  the  Jesuits  were  Lord  Baeon,I)escart(.«, 
and  Chateaubriand.  Savs  Bacron  :  "Asit  rejjanls 
teaching,  this  Ls  the  sum  of  all  direction  :  take 
example  by  the  s<'hooIs  of  the  Jesuits,  for  better  ; 
do  not  exist.    When  I  look  at  the  diligentx*.  and 
the  activity  of  the  Jesuits,  lM>th   in  imj>arting  i 
knowle<lge  and  in  moultling  the  heart,  I  bethink 


me  of  the  exclamation  of  Agesilaus  conoemiog 
Phamabazus :  '  Since  thou  art  so  noble,  1  would 
thou  wert  on  our  side.'"  I^anke,  in  the  His- 
Uyry  of  the  Popes  (vol.  i.),  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  educational  system  of  the  Jesu- 
its :  '^The  Jesuits  were  more  systematic  than  the 
former  teachers ;  they  divided  their  pupils  into 
classes.  Their  instruction  carried  the  pu])ils  in 
the  same  spirit  from  the  first  elements  to  the 
highest  stage,  lliey  also  8U])ervised  the  morals, 
and  educated  well-bred  gentlemen.  They  were 
favored  by  the  political  power.  Finally,  they  im- 
parte<l  their  instruction  gratuitously.  This  could 
not  but  be  of  immense  advantage  to  them, 
especially  as  their  results  were  really  as  great  as 
their  zcaI.  I'he  Jesuits  were  learned,  and.  in 
their  way,  pious ;  but  no  one  will  say  that  their 
science  was  based  on  a  fi'ee  soaring  of  the  mind, 
or  that  their  piety  proceeded  from  the  depth  and 
the  ingenuity  of  a  simple  mind.  They  are  suf- 
ficiently learned  to  awaken  confidence,  to  obtain 
reputation,  to  educate  and  retain  scholars ;  they 
aim  at  nothing  further.  Neither  their  piety  nor 
their  teaching  enters  upon  free  and  untrodden 
roads;  but  it  has  sometning  which  characterizes 
it;  it  has  method.  Every  thing  is  calculated, 
for  every  thing  has  a  special  aim.  They  wero 
diligent  and  rantastic,  full  of  wisdom  and  en- 
thusiasm, respectable  jXH^ple  whom  one  likes 
to  approach  ;  without  personal  interest,  one  aid- 
ing the  other.  No  wonder  tliat  they  succeeded." 
Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  liistory 
of  the  Jesuits  are  :  (.■  ratine au-Joli  (friendly  to 
the  order),  Histoire  relu/ieuse,  politique  ei  litter- 
aire  de  la  armpagnie  de  Jesus  ((» vols.,  1844 — 6); 
GiOBERTi  (adverse  to  the  Jesuits),  //  Ge- 
suita  Moderno  (5  vols.,  1 847) ;  Steinmetz,  His- 
ton/  of  the  Jesuits  (3  vols.,  1848) ;  Huber  (Oki 
Catholic),  Der  Jestdtetiorden  (1873).  A  special 
work  on  the  Rotio  studlorum  is,  Der  Societat 
Jesn  Lehr-  vnd  Krziehvuffsplan  (3  vols..  Lands- 
hut,  1833—6,  friendly  to'the  order).  See  also 
The  Jesuits  atid  their  Schools,  in  Barnarp's 
German  Teachers  (tnd  Kdiiaitors  (a  condensed 
translation  from  Uaimek's  Geschichte  der  PaUh- 
gogik);  and  Wkicker,  IJas  Schnlwesen  der  Je^ 
suiteii  nach  den  QueUe?i  darr/esteUt. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVEBSITT,  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  founded  in  1874.  It  is 
nanieil  in  honor  of  the  late  Jolms  H(>]ikins  of 
Baltimore,  who  iH^pieathed  a  fund  of  §3,«'0;»,()(M) 
for  its  endowment  and  a  beautiful  estate  of  330 
acres  at  Clifton,  near  the  city  limits,  for  its  |)eniia- 
nent  site.  The  temporary  location  is  within  the 
city.  1  >aniel  ( '.  ( iilnian  wiis  apjwintiNl  the  first 
presid'.'nt ;  and  the  department  of  philosophy  was 
ojK'ued  (>ct.  3.,  1876.  The  plan  includes  a  med- 
ical department  and  a  law  department.  T\\q 
university  contemplates  **  a  conibination  of  liH-tr 
ures.  Recitations,  laboratory  practice,  field  work, 
and  private  instruction."  The  system  atloptwl 
"involves  freedom  of  methods  to  l>e  employed 
])y  the  instructors  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  freedom  of  courses  to  be  selected  by  the 
students,"  while  it  is  "  intended  that  the  pupils 
shall  have  been  matured  by  the  long   prepas- 
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atoij  discipline  of  superior  teacherB,  and  bj 
the  systematic,  laborious,  and  persistent  pursuit 
of  fundamental  knowledge."  Ten  fellowships, 
or  graduate  scholarships,  were  opened  in  1876, 
each  yielding  $5()()  a  year  and  renewable,  to  be 
bestowed  for  excellence  in  the  following  subjects : 
philology,  literature,  history,  ethics  and  meta- 
physics, political  science,  mathematics,  engineer- 
mg,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  So 
many  advanced  students  (l'^*2)  presenting  them- 
selves as  applicants,  twenty  fellowships  were  be- 
stowed upon  graduates  of  various  colleges. 

JUDGMENT,  Trainingr  of.  lliis  de- 
partment of  intellectual  culture  needs  no  special 
attention,  if  the  whole  educational  system,  in 
other  respects,  is  judicious  and  rational ;  i.  e., 
adapted  to  the  individual  both  as  to  age  (degree 
of  maturity)  and  peculiarities  of  character  or 
endowment.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  an  effi- 
cient corrective  may  be  applied  by  bringing  into 
exercise  the  pupils  mental  faculties  in  various 
ways  and  in  connection  with  various  subjects. 
The  departure  must  be  taken  from  the  sphere  of 
the  pupil's  experience;  he  must  be  lea  (1)  to 
an  accurate  observation  of  particulars — minute 
details ;  (2)  to  their  collation,  as  preliminary  to 
generalization;  and  (3)  to  their  classification 
under  appropriate  heads.  When  general  prin- 
ciples or  rules  have  been  established  in  the  pupil's 
nund  in  this  way,  his  judgment  will  be  brought 
into  play  in  the  application  of  the  principle  or 


rule  to  particular  objects  or  fact&  Thus,  in  nair 
ural  history,  after  the  pupil  has  learned  the 
characteristics  of  genera  ana  species  by  a  minutd 
and  accurate  observation  of  individual  specimens, 
he  cannot,  without  an  exercise  of  judgment,  de- 
termine whether  any  particular  specimen,  pre* 
viously  unobserved,  belongs  to  one  or  the  other 
genus  or  species.  He  must  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  distinguishing  q^ualities,  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  class,  m  order  to  determine 
whether  the  correspondence  exists  or  not.  As 
regards  concrete  objects,  the  judgment  is  exer* 
cised  at  a  very  early  age,  and  is  constantly 
trained  more  or  less  by  every  legitimate  procesg 
of  intellectual  education ;  but  as  regards  abstract 
truths,  this  faculty  is  one  of  the  last  to  attain 
a  full  or  mature  development.  Accuracy  in 
judging  dei>ends  very  much  on  the  mental  habits 
formed  during  the  i)eriod  of  early  education. 
Habits  of  attention,  careful  observation,  dispas- 
sionate, consciientious  reasoning,  and  a  profound 
and  earnest  love  of  truth,  will  qualify  any  person 
for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  in  rcgai4 
to  any  subject  of  study  or  investigation.  A  men: 
tal  character  based  upon  such  habits  will  be  free 
from  prejudice,  and  will  readily  learn  to  elimi- 
nate all  passion  from  its  intellectual  processes ; 
and,  hence,  its  judgments  being  solely  based 
upon  the  facts  acquired,  will  be  correct  or  the 
contrary,  in  profjortion  to  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
tent of  the  information  possessed. 


KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE,  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists,  was 
founded  in  18.5.5.  It  admits  both  sexes,  and  is 
supported  by  tuition  fees  (J$18  ])er  year),  and  the 
income  of  an  endowment  of  $80,000.  It  has  a 
library  of  2,500  volumes,  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory. There  is  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate 
department,  with  three  coiu^es;  namely,  (1)  Olas- 
si(^,  including  (jreek  and  Latin;  (2)  lAtin  and 
scientific  (without  (ireek) ;  (3)  Scientific  (with- 
out Ureek  and  Latin).  Facilities  are  afforded 
for  instruction  in  music  and  art.  In  1 874 — 5, 
there  were  11  instructors  (3  females),  and  174 
students (108  males  and  fiG  females), of  whom  27 
were  of  the  coUejriate  grade.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  James  A.  B.  Stone,  D.l)., 
185.5—64;  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D..  1864—7; 
and  the  Rev.  Kendall  Brooks,  D.  I).,  the  present 
incumbent  (1876),  appoint*^  in  1868. 

KANSAS,  originally  a  ^Kirt  of  the  Ix>uLsiana 
purchase  of  1803,  was  organized  as  aseimrate  ter- 
ritory by  an  act  of  Congniss  passed  in  May,  1854. 
It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1861.  Its 
area  is  81,318  sq.  m..  and  its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1870,  was  3(>4,399,  of  whom 
17,108  were  colored,  and  914  Indians.  The  state 
census  of  1873  showed  a  gain  of  67.63  per  cent, 
the  total  population  of  the  state  at  that  time  be- 
ing 610,863.  Of  the  male  adults  8.42  percent  were 
illiterate;  and  of  the  female  adults,  13.2  per  cent. 


Educational  History, — By  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  ratified  in  1859,  the  legislature 
was  required  to  "encourage  the  promotion  of 
intellectual,  moral,  scientific,  and  agricultural 
improvement,  by  establishing  a  uniform  system^ 
of  common  schools,  and  schools  of  higher  grade, 
embracing  normal,  preparatory,  collegiate,  and 
university  departments."  It  also  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  state  superintendent, 
county  superintendents,  and  a  state  board  of 
comnn'ssioners.  Sections  of  land  in  every  town- 
ship) luul  l)een,  as  in  tlie  case  of  other  new  states, 
set  apart  for  common-school  purposes,  and  sev^- 
enty-two  sections  were  reserved  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  state  university.  School  laws  have 
been  passed,  with  mo<lifie<l  provisions,  from  time 
to  time  by  successive  legislatui-es.  A  compulsory 
education  law  was  enacteil  in  1874. 

School  Sfjsitem. — 1l\\q  educational  interests  of 
the  state  aiv  conmiitted  to  ( I )  a  su|x;rintendent 
of  public  instnicticm,  elected  for  two  years ;  (2)  a 
state  boanl  of  education,  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  tlie  nonnal  schools,  the  president  of  the 
state  university  and  of  the  agricultural  college; 
which  body  meets  annually,  and  issues  to  teach: 
ers.  upon  examination,  diplomas  for  life  or  certifi- 
cates for  three  or  five  years ;  (3)  a  state  board 
of  commissioners,  com|)06ed  of  the  state  super- 
intendent, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  at- 
torney general,  for  the  management  of  the  per- 
manent  school    and    imiveraity    funds  ;     an4 
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1(4)  county  superintendents,  elected  for  two 
years,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apportion  the  school 
moneys,  to  visit  schools,  and  to  hold  teachers' 
institutes,  lliese  institutes  are  also  required  to 
be  held  annually  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  the  e^veral  judicial  districts  of 
the  state.  The  schools  must  be  kept  open  six 
hours  per  day  for  at  least  three  montiis,  the 
ischool  month  consisting  of  four  weeks  of  five 
days  each.  The  school  age  is  from  5  to  21  years. 
By  the  act  of  August,  1874,  parents  are  com- 
pelled to  send  healthy  children  to  public  or 
private  schools  not  less  than  twelve  weeks  every 
year,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from  ^5  to 
$10  for  the  first  offense,  and  from  J$10  to  820 
for  every  subsequent  offense.  School  directors 
are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  law. — 
The  school  revenue  is  derived  from  (I)  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
state  for  the  support  of  schools,  including  the 
600,000  acres  granted  to  each  new  state  in  1841  ; 
(2)  all  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate  and  with- 
out heirs ;  and  (3)  money  derived  from  military 
exemptions,  fines,  and  estrays.  The  amount  of 
interest-bearing  permanent  school  fund,  in  1875, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent, for  that  year,  was  81,163,534.09.  The 
income  from  all  sources  for  the  support  of 
schools,  amounted  to  $1, 478,998.64,  including 
$264,683.30  from  state  funds,  and  $685,162.27 
from  district  taxes. — ^The  salaries  of  teachers 
are  as  follows :  average  monthly  salary  of  male 
teachers,  $33.98 ;  of  female  teachers,  $27.25. — 
The  course  of  bistru4:tion  according  to  the  law 
of  1874,  includes  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  such  other 
branches  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  district 
boanl. 

Educational  Condition. — The  total  number 
of  sc^hool-districts  in  the  state  is  4,560  ;  and  the 
■number  of  school-houses,  3,715.  According  to  the 
report  of  1875,  the  number  of  persons  of  school 
age  was  199,986 ;  of  whom  10,1,551  were  males, 
and  96,435  females.  The  following  are  addi- 
tional items  of  scJiool  statistics  : 

Nnmbcr  of  pupils  enrolled 142,606 

Average  daily  attendance 85,580 

Number  of  teachers,  males 2,448 

"      *♦         "        females 2,y35 


Total 6,383 

Receipts $1,478,95)8.64 

Expenditures,  for  salaries,  repairs,  etc.  $1,2:J5,069.72 

Normal  Instruction. — There  are  three  state 
normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
first  waa  organizetl  at  Emporia  in  1865.  This 
affords  a  two  years'  and  a  four  years'  course  of 
study  in  the  normal  department,  and  has,  be- 
sides, a  model  department,  consisting  of  a  high- 
school  and  grammar  department,  and  an  element- 
ary training  school.  Tlie  enrollment,  in  1875, 
•was  302 :  in  the  normal  department,  77  ;  high 
school,  8;  training  and  nrepiratory  sc^hool,  217. 
The  second  nonnal  school  is  at  licavenworth  and 
was  organized  in  1870.  Tliis  comprises  a  nor- 1 
mal  department,  which  affords  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public  , 


schools  of  the  state,  and  a  model  school,  in  which 
the  art  of  teaching  is  practiced.  The  model 
school  comprises  thirteen  grades  or  departments, 
and,  in  1875,  the  total  enrollment  was  836 ;  and 
the  number  of  teachers,  12.  In  the  normal  de- 
partment, the  enrollment  was  420;  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachere,  7 ;  the  avera^^  attendance  was 
about  250.  lliis  department  mcludes  two  kinds 
of  classes:  the  regular  classes  of  the  normal 
course,  and  the  temporair  classes  of  the  institute 
course.  The  former  study  in  detail  all  that  per- 
tains to  professional  training;  the  latter  dve 
their  attention  to  all  the  ordinary  common-scnool 
subjects,  with  only  enough  detail  to  illustxate 
methods.  There  are  five  of  these  short  courses 
in  a  school  year,  llie  normal  students  teach  in 
the  grades  of  the  city  schools.  The  third  normal 
school,  organized  in  1874,  is  located  at  Concordia, 
llie  school  edifice  is  a  fine  stone  structure,  ca- 
pable of  accomodating  300  students.  The  enroll- 
ment, in  1875,  was,  m  the  normal-department, 
171;  in  the  training  school,  83;  total,  2o4. 

Seamdart/  Instruction. — In  1873,  the  regents 
of  the  university  authorized  the  preparation  of 
a  course  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of  the 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  uniformity 
into  the  school  system.  With  this  view  a  clas- 
sification was  adopted  which  assigned  to  the  high 
schools  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
graded  schools  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  state 
university  and  agricultural  college  on  the  other. 
Three  courses,  each  of  four  years,  were  arranged. 
— a  classical,  a  scientific,  and  an  English  course, 
llie  choice  as  to  which  shall  be  pursued,  is  op-* 
tional  with  the  student.  There  are  66  CTaded 
schools  in  the  state  which  have,  connected  with 
them,  high  school  courses,  attended  by  1,066  pu- 
pils. There  are  two  business  colleges,  which  were 
reported,  in  1874,  to  have  4  instructors  and  179 
students,  140  of  the  latter  being  males,  and  39 
females.  The  principal  denominational  schools 
of  this  grade  are  (1)  St.  Benetlict's  Coll«^  (Ro- 
man Catholic),  at  Atchison,  with  7  instructors 
and  110  students;  (2)  the  college  of  the  Sisters 
of  Bethany  (Episeoiml),  at  Toi)eka,  with  a  pri- 
mary, a  prci)aratory,  and  a  collegiate  department: 
(3)  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Female  Academy  Qioman 
Catholic),  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  CTiarity, 
with  7  instnictors  and  26  pupils;  (4)  the  Geneva 
Academy  (Presbyterian)  witn  2  instructors  and 
100  pupils;  (5)  the  Western  Methodist  CoUec^iato 
Institute,  at  Hartford ;  (6)  Washburn  College 
(Congregational),  at  Topeka. 

SupeiHor  Instruct io?i.  —  Of  the  institutions 
which  afford  instruction  of  this  grade,  the  only 
one  under  the  direct  management  of  the  state  is 
the  University  of  Kansas  (q.  v.),  at  LawTenoe. 
Others  are  included  in  the  following  table  : 


NAME 


Location 


When  I  Religioti« 
foiind-ldenomlnft- 
ed    i      tion 


Baker  University iBaldwiu  Cityl  1857  IM.  ^ii. 


Uigblaud  Unlveraity iHighUud 

Laue  UniverBity Il/ecompton 

St.  Benedict's  College 'Atchisoa 

St.  Mary's  College St.  Mary's 

Washburn  College ,Topeka 


1867  Pr€«b. 

1865  lU.  Bretb. 
1859  iR,  C. 
1869  ^C. 

1866  Cong. 
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Pr^essional  and  Scientiflc  Instruction.-^ 
The  Kansas  A^cultural  College,  at  Manhattan, 
is  designed,  as  its  name  implies,  to  afford  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture;  and,  to  that  end,  it  has  a  large 
farm  of  over  400  acres,  by  means  of  which  the 
students  are  enabled  to  put  to  a  practical  test 
the  theoretical  knowledge  acquired.  This  farm 
has  been  divided  into  orchards  for  pears,  apples, 
etc.,  plots  for  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  grasses, 
and  the  raising  of  root<nx>p8,  as  on  an  actual 
farm.  Besides  this  farm  and  the  course  con- 
nected with  it,  there  are  departments  for  the 
teaching  of  sewing,  printing,  and  telegraphy. 
The  literary  departments  of  the  college  include  a 
farmers',  a  meclianics',  and  a  commercial  course, 
besides  special  instruction  for  women.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  full  curriculum  carries  the 
graduates  up  to  the  point  reache<i  by  the  best 
colleges.  The  endowment  of  the  institution  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  congressional  grant 
of  land  (00,000  acres),  yielding,  in  ordinary 
years,  an  income  of  about  1^20,000,  which  it  is 
expected  will,  before  many  years,  l)e  doubled. 
The  attendance  of  students  at  the  college,  during 
the  year  1874,  was  208,  of  whom  139  were  males, 
and  G9  females. 

Special  Li  sh' net  ion. — The  Kansas  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  organized  with 
a  superinten«lent,  matron,  phj-sioian,  and  four 
teachers,  and  receives  pupils  from  9  to  21  years 
of  age.  It  is  exix?cted  that,  before  admission, 
students  shall  have  previously  received  sufficient 
elementary  instruction  to  enable  them  to  go  on 
with  the  course  pursued  in  the  institution;  and, 
on  this  condition,  they  are  received  without 
charge,  except  for  clothing,  traveling,  and  in- 
cidental expenses. 

KANSAS,   University  of,   at  I^awrence, 
Kansas,  was  chartered  in  I8G4.    It  is  supported 
by  state  appropriations,  the  income  of  a  fund  of 
910,500,  and  by  contingent  fees  of   910  per 
annum,  the  only  charge  made  by  the  university. 
The  institution  owns  72  sections  of  land  granted 
to  the  state  by  Congress,  in  1801,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  state  university.    The  grounds  com- 
prise  50  acres   on  Mount  Oriad,  donated  by 
citizens  of  lAwrence  and  its  vicinity.  ITiere  are 
two  buildings,  erecte<l  partly  by  the  city  and 
partly  by  the  state.   The  university  has  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  libraries  containing 
about  2,500  volumes,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history.     Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  charter 
provides  that  the  university  sliall  consist  of  six 
departments:    (I)  Science,  literature,  and  the 
Arts ;  (2)  Law ;  (.3)  Medicine;  (4)  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Elementary  Instruction ;  (5)  Agri- 
culture ;  (6)  The  Normal  Department.   Of  these  ' 
several  departments, —  Science,  Literature,  and  ' 
the  Arts,  and  the  Normal  Department,  are  the  ' 
only  ones  yet  organized.     These  departments, 
at  present,  comprise  seven  courses  of  instruc-  • 
tlon ;  namely,  a  classical  and  a  modem  literature 
course,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  , 
of  Arts ;  a  jjeneraT  scientific  amrse,  and  three 
special  scientific  courses, — one  in  chemistry,  one  ' 
In  natural  history,  and  one  in  civil  and  top- ' 
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ographical  engineerii^ — each  of  the  four  acien* 
tific  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.    A  three  years'  preparatory  course 
precedes  a  four  years'  course  in  each  of  these  de- 
partments. A  normal  course  was  added  in  April, 
'  1876.    In  1875 — 6,  there  were  10  instructors 
'  and  237  students  (72  collegiate,  35  normal,  and 
'  130  preparatory),  of  whom  117  were  males  and 
I  120  females.    'Fhe  presidents  of  the  university 
I  have  been  as  follows :   the  Rev.  R.  W.  Oliver, 
I  D.  D.,  1865—8 ;     Rev.  John  Eraser,  A.  M., 
i  1868—74;  and  the  Rev.  James  Marvin,  D.  D., 
i  the  present  incumbent  (1876), appointed  in  1874. 
I      KANT,  Inunanuel,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  philosophers,  was  bom  April  22.,  1724, 
at  Konigsberff,  where  he  died  Febr.  12.,  1804. 
After  having  been  for  nine  years  a  tutor,  he  be- 
came in  175o,  privat-docent,  and,  in  1770,  pro- 
fessor, in  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Konigsberg.    ITie  latter  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death,  llie  philosophical  system 
of  Kant,  which  marks  one  of  the  great  turning- 
points  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  designated 
by  the  name  of  critical  j)hilosophy,  or  ct^iticisnij 
'  because  he  was  the  fii-st  who.  by  a  keen  analysis 
and  criticism  of  our  power  of  cognition,  endeav- 
ored to  fix  a  distinct  boundary  line  between  that 
which  is  essential  and  generally  valid  in  our 
cognition  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  which  is 
empirical,  non-essential,  and  accidental,  on  the 
other,    'fhe  chief  tenets  of  his  system  are  the 
following:    (1)   that  we   know  things  not  in 
their  essence,  but  in  their  external  apj)carance; 
(2)  that  there  are  in  the  human  mind,  a  priori, 
elements  of  transcendental  knowledge,  but  that 
this    transcendental    knowledge    does    not   at- 
tain, with  alffiolute  certainty,  to  the  nature  of 
things ;  (3)  that  God,  freedom,  and  immortality 
are  |)ostulates  of  practical  reason ;  (4)  that  the 
moiiil  law  is  a  cat^^oriaii  imperative.   Tlie  prin- 
cipal works  of  Kant,  which  are  still  reckoned 
among  the  classic  productions  of  philosophical 
literature,    are,   Kritik  dei"    reinen    Vemnnfl 
(1781);  Kritik  der praktischen  Ventunft (\1%^)] 
Kritik  der  Urtheilskra/t  (1790)  ;    IHe  Religion 
imierkalb  der  Cfrdnzen  der  hlossen   Vemunfl 
(1793)  ;  Anthropohgie  in  pragniatischer  Hin- 
sicht  (1798). — As  professor  of  philosophy,  Kant 
was  required  to  deliver,  alternately  with    the 
other  professors  of  the  same  subject,  lectures  on 
pedagogy.  The  notes  which  he  prepared  for  these 
lectures,  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  revised 
and  arranged  by  his  pupil  Rink,  who,  in  1803, 
published  them  under  the  title,  Immanuel  Kani 
iiber  Pddagogik.    Kant  regarded  education  as 
the  highest  and  most  difficuR  task  which  can  be 
assigned  to  man.    lie,  therefore,  insisted  that 
pedagogics  should  be  made  the  subject  of  earnest 
study,  that  education  should    be    freed    from 
mechanism,  and  be  elevated  to  an  art  guided  by 
science.     Children  must  not  be  educated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  mere  custom,  for  the  world,  as  it 
now  exists,  but,  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of 
humanity,  for  a  better  condition  of  society  in  the 
future.    The  plan  of  education  should  not  be 
narrow  and  restricted,  but  cosmopolitan.    The 
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development  of  man  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
manifold  laws  of  his  existence  is  regarded  by 
Kant  as  the  proper  direct  of  education.  He  lays 
particular  stress  upon  practical  morality,  and 
requires  that  the  teaching  of  relkious  doctrines 
should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction m  the  principles  of  morality,  which 
8hoi:dd  be  derived  from  reason.  The  work  of 
God  (consdenoe,  moral  law,  and  reason)  must 
be  known,  before  God  himself  can  be  known.  — 
Kant  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  pedagogical 
views  of  Montai^e  and  Rousseau,  and  took  an 
earnest  interest  m  the  career  of  the  phUaniJiro- 
pin.  He  has  exerted  considerable  influence  upon 
the  development  of  German  pedagogics ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  most 
devoted  believers  in  his  philosophical  views  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  educational  writers; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Niemeyer, 
Schwars,  and  Rosenkranz;  and  even  Herbart 
was  greatly  influenced  by  Kant.  —  Editions  of 
the  complete  works  of  Kant  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Hartenstkin  (10  vols.,  1838—9 ;  2d 
edit.,  8  vols.,  1867 — 9),  by  Schubert  and  Rosen- 
kranz (11  vols.,  1840--42,  with  a  biography  by 
Schubert),  and  Kirchmann  (Berlin,  1868—74). 
A  good  £biglish  translation  of  the  Oritique  o^ 
Pure  Reason  has  been  published  by  J.  M.  I). 
Meiklejohn  (in  Bohn's  Philosophical  Library , 
1855).  Recent  works  of  value  to  Enelish  stu- 
dents are  Mahafft,  Kan£t  Oriiical  Philosophj/ 
/or  English  Readers  (London,  1871,  et  seq.) ; 
Abbott's  Kanfs  Theory  <f  Ethics  (London, 
1873) ;  and  Monck's  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Philosophy  (Dublin,  1874).  A  new  edition  of 
Rink's  pampnlet,  Immanud  Kant  Hber  Pdda- 
goffikt  with  select  passages  from  the  other  works 
of  Kant,  relatin|ir  to  educational  topics,  has  been 
published  by  Willmaun  (as  the  10th  vol.  of  Ricn- 
ter's  POrlagoffisclie  BibHothek). 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  interior  states  of 
the  American  Union,  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
state  of  Virginia,  but  was  set  off  from  it  as  a  se^ 
rate  territory  in  1790, and  admitted  into  the  Ln- 
ionin  1792,  as  the  second  state  after  the  original 
thirteen.  Its  population,  at  that  time,  was  subout 
75,000;  but,  in  1800,  it  was  reported  as  220,595. 
Its  area  is  37,680  sq.  m.,  and  its  population,  in 
1870,  was  1,321, Oil,  its  rank  in  the  latter  respect 
being  the  eighth. 

^ucational  History. — The  first  step  taken  bv 
this  state  in  the  interest  of  education,  after  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  was  in  1798,  when,  by  act 
of  the  legislature,  6,000  acres  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  state  were  given  to  each  of  the  following 
institutions :  Franklin,  Salem,  and  Kentucky 
academies,  and  I^exiugton  and  Jefferson  semina- 
ries. In  1805  and  1808,  acts  were  passed  extend- 
ing these  provisions  to  all  the  counties  of  the 
state  then  existing.  Within  twenty  years  after  the 
paaeage  of  the  act  of  1798,  forty-six  additional 
mstitutions  were  endowed  by  a  similar  grant  of 
6,000  acres.  Another  law  provided  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  lam  tract  of  public  land,  speci- 
fied by  the  act,  should  be  set  apart  for  edu- 
cational purposes ;  and  the  county  courts  were 


authorized  to  cause  to  be  surveyed,  located,  and 
patented,  within  their  respective  counties,  tba 
reserve  above  indicated,  or  elsewhere  in  thestate, 
6,000  acres  each  for  seminaiy  purposes,  such 
lands  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  1  nrough  in- 
attention or  interested  legislation,  however,  tba 
land  was,  in  many  cases,  sold  by  the  county  au- 
thorities, and  the  proceeds  were  squandered ;  in 
others,  the  funds  are  still  held  for  their  original 
uses  by  trustees.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1821, 
one-half  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Commonwealth  were,  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
set  apart  as  a  Literary  Fund,  to  be  distributed, 
pro  rataj  to  the  counties  of  the  state,  for  the 
support  of  a  general  system  of  education,  under 
state  direction ;  and  one-half  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  branch  banks  at  Lexington,  Danville,  and 
Bowling  Green  were,  in  a  similar  way,  given  to 
Transylvania  University,  Centre  College,  and 
the  Southern  CoUece  of  Kentucky,  respectively. 
Until  the  failure  of  the  bank,  this  last  appro- 
priation yielded  about  $60,000  annually.  In 
1836,  Congress  apportioned  $15,000,000,  surplus 
funds  in  the  treasury,  to  the  older  states,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  devoted  to 
educational  purposes.  Of  this  amount,  Kentucky's 
share  was  $1,433,757.  As  no  condition  was  im- 
posed, however,  that  it  should  be  used  as  an  edu- 
cational fund,  only  $1,000,000  of  it  was  set  apart 
for  that  purpose ;  and  this  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  $850,000.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
permanently  invested  school  fund  of  the  state, 
and  the  interest  of  it  was  for  many  years  the 
only  constant  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools.  In  1838,  the  first  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  general  system  of  common 
schools  was  enacted ;  but  for  ten  years  little  was 
done  to  mike  it  effective ;  and,  in  1840,  the  state 
having  entered  upon  a  system  of  costly  internal 
improvements  by  which  a  deficit  in  the  treasury 
was  caused,  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  school 
bonds  was  refused.  This  was  followed  by  the 
calling  in  and  burning  of  all  the  school  bonds. 
In  1847 — 8,  however,  an  act  was  passed,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Kev.  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge, directing  the  governor  to  issue  a  new  bond 
.  for  all  arrears  of  interest  due,  and  submitting  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  a  proposition  to  levy  a  tax 
of  two  cents  on  each  one  himdred  doUars.  for 
common-school  purposes.  The  election  showed 
a  majority  of  30,882  votes  in  favor  of  this  tax. 
In  1849,  upon  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution 
for  the  state,  the  school  funds,  for  which  ths 
state  had  given  bonds  to  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, were  forever  dedicated  to  common-school 
purposes,  together  with  all  other  funds  which 
might  thereafter  be  raised  for  the  same  purpose. 
Dm-ing  the  legislative  session  of  1 850 — 5 1 ,  a  fierce 
contest  arose  between  the  governor  (John  L 
Helm)  and  the  state  supenntendent  (Rev.  Dr. 
Breckinridge)  as  to  whether  the  common-school 
fund  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  regular 
state  debt,  the  interest  of  which  was  payable  out 
of  the  sinking  f imd.  Dr.  Breckinridge  considered 
that  it  should  be  so  paid,  and  the  adoption  of 
this  method  was  of  vital  moment  to  the  popo- 
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larity  of  the  public-echool  system,  mnce,  if  it 
were  not  so  paid,  a  special  annual  tax  of  880,000 
would  be  necessary.  After  a  long  and  heated  dis- 
cu^on,  a  bill  directing  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  school 
bonds  was  passed ;  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the 
governor.  It  was,  however,  immediately  repassed 
over  his  veto,  by  a  large  vote.  In  1855,  the 
school  tax  was  increased  from  two  to  ^ye  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars,  by  a  majority  of  57,980 
votes  out  of  109,492  cast.  From  that  time  till 
1867,  little  change  was  made  in  the  common- 
school  system  of  the  state.  In  the  latter  year, 
the  state  superintendent,  Z.  F.  Smith,  prepared 
a  plan  which  contemplated  an  entire  reorgani- 
zation of  the  system.  His  proposition  to  increase 
the  school  tax  from  five  to  twenty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars,  to  add  a  poll  tax  of  one  or  two 
dollars,  and  to  empower  the  people  of  any  county, 
district,  town,  or  city  to  vote  an  additional  local 
tax  of  thirty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  for 
school  purposes,  was  accepted  by  the  l^^lature, 
and  carried  by  a  large  popular  majority.  His 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  schools,  though 
greatly  modified,  was  substantially  embodied  in 
the  law  enacted,  and  resulted  in  giving  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  1 873,  tlie 
present  school  laws  went  into  effect,  and  the 
beneficial  results  of  their  operation  are  looked 
for  with  very  great  confidence.  In  1874,  an 
act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form school  system  for  the  education  of  colored 
children,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
state  board  of  education.  This  act  provides  that 
all  taxes  collected  from  colored  people  shall  go 
to  the  support  of  colored  schools. — ITie  t^afe 
Superintendents  have  been  as  follows :  Joseph 
J.  Bullock,  D.  B.,  1837—9;  Hubbard  H.  Kav- 
anaugh.  D.D.,  1839—40;  Benjamin  B.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  1840 — 42  ;  George  W.  Brush,  1842—3  ; 
Ryland  T.  DiUard,  D.  I).,  1843—7  ;  Robert  J. 
Breckinridce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1847—53 ;  John  I). 
Mathews,  R.I).,  1853 — 0;  Robert  Richardson, 
A.  M.,  18.59—63 ;  Daniel  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  1863 
—7;  Zach.  F.  Smith,  1867—71 ;  Howard  A.  M. 
Henderson,  D.  D.,  elected  in  1871. 

School  St/stem. — The  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state 
are  intrusted  to  a  stfite  hoard  of  ediiaitiony  which 
consists  of  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney  gen- 
eral, superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
two  professional  educators.  The  last  three  con- 
stitute a  standing  committee  for  the  preparation 
of  rules,  by-laws,  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools,  andfor  the  recommendation 
of  a  proper  course  of  study  and  suitable  text- 
books—the latter  to  be  adopted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  county  board  of  examiners.  The  executive 
officer  of  the  board  is  the  supfrintendeni  of  pub- 
lic instruction  who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  schools  of  the  state,  to  distribute  an- 
nually through  the  state  the  school  laws,  to 
furnish  blanks  for  reports,  certificates,  etc.,  and 
to  perform  all  other  duties  naturally  devolving 


upon  the  office  of  superintendent.  The  school 
year  is  ^y%  months,  of  twent)r-two  days  each; 
and  the  required  age  of  pupils  is  from  6  to  20 
years.  No  books,  tracts,  paper,  catechisms,  or 
publications  of  a  sectarian  character  are  permit- 
ted to  be  used  in  the  schools  in  any  way. — ^The 
st<Ue  board  of  examiners  consists  of  the  state 
superintendent  and  two  practical  educators  ap- 
pointed by  him.  Their  sessions  are  held  in  July 
of  each  year  for  the  examination  of  teachers  ap- 
plying for  certificates.  These  certificates,  for  each 
of  which  the  examiners  are  allowed  to  chai^  three 
doUars,  entitle  the  recipients  to  teach  five  years 
in  any  of  the  common  schools,  without  re-exam- 
ination by  county  boards. — The  county  commis- 
sioners are  elected  for  two  years  by  the  county 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace,  their  functions 
corresponding  to  those  of  coimtysuperintendentg 
of  other  states. — The  county  board  of  examiners 
consists  of  the  county  commissioner  and  two 
competent  persons  appointed  by  him.  They 
examine  teachers,  grant  certificates,  and  select  a 
imiform  series  of  text-books,  to  be  in  use  two 
years. 

Educational  Condition. — Concerning  the  num- 
ber of  school-districts,  schools,  etc.,  advices  from 
counties  and  districts  are  so  imperfectly  made 
up  that  entirely  accurate  statistics  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  aimual  report  of  the  state  super- 
intendent for  the  year  ending  June,  1874,  an 
approximate  result  is  given  as  follows :  number 
of  school-districts,  4,035;  districts  in  which  com- 
mon schools  are  taught,  3,983 ;  common-school 
houses,  3,1 18jprivate  schools,  463;  academies,  53; 
coll^;es,  25.  Tne  number  of  male  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  was  2,756 ;  of  female  teachers, 
1,017  ;  average  attendance  of  pupils,  114,603. 

Komud  Instruction.  —  There  is  an  incorpo- 
rated normal  school  at  Carlisle  under  private 
control ;  but  those  who  graduate  from  the  course 
provided  for  teachers  have  the  right,  under  the 
charter,  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
state  five  years  without  examination  by  either 
state  or  county  boards.  Louisville  has  a  train- 
ing school  connected  with  its  public-school 
system ;  and  the  Fi^kfort  public  school  has  a 
training  class.  At  Lexington,  there  is  a  colored 
school  with  a  normal  (kpartment  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Missionary  Society. 
Teachers'  institutes  are  held  in  almost  every 
county  of  the  state.  These  institutes  are  con- 
ducted by  professional  teachers ;  and,  being  the 
chief  agency  for  normal  instruction  in  the  state, 
receive  considerable  attention. 

Secondary  Instruction.  —  High  schools  for 
males  and  females  are  maintained  in  Louisville, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  state.  There  are 
also  academies,  female  seminaries  and  coUeges, 
and  commercial  colleges.  Of  the  former,  47  were 
enumerated  in  the  3tate  superintendent's  report 
for  1874.  The  two  business  colleges  at  Louisville 
and  licxington,  reported,  in  1874,  9  instructors 
and  240  students. 

Superior  Instruction. —  The  following  table 
includes  the  principal  colleges  and  universities, 
exclusive  of  female  colleges,  in  the  state : 
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NAME 


Ix)cation 


Bethel  (/oUege RuHBelville 

Central  UuivorHity. . .  Kicbmond 

Ceutre  CoUeuc DuivUle 

Concord  College New  Liberty 

Eminence  College....  Eminence 
Georgetown  College. .  .Oeorgetuwn 
Kentucky  University. jLexington 

Ky.  Military  Inst JFarmdale 

Ky.  Wealeyan  Univ. . . ,  Milloreburg 
9t.  Ifary'B  College. . . . jSt.  Mary's 
Warren  College I  Bowling  Qreen 


Religions 
denomina- 
tion 

Baptist 
So.  Presb. 
Presb. 
Ev.  Luth. 
Nou-sect. 
Baptist 
Non  sect. 
Non  sci-t. 
M.  £.  So. 
K,  C. 
M.  E.  So. 


The  female  colleges  are  quite  nuTuerous ;  chief 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Bethel  Female 
College,  at  Hopkinflville,  a  Baptist  institution  ; 
Bourbon  Female  College,  at  Paris ;  the  Presby- 
terian Female  College,  at  R>wling  Green ;  Bap- 
tist Female  College,  at  ( •linton ;  Franklin  Fe- 
siale  College,  at  Franklin;  Lebanon  Female 
College  (Baptist),  at  Lebanon;  I^exington  Fe- 
male College  (Baptist),  at  licxington;  I>)gan 
Female  (.College  (M.  E.  South),  at  KusselviUe ; 
Louisville  Female  College  (Moth.),  at  I^uisviUe; 
Millereburg  Female  (-oUege,  at  Milleraburg ; 
Shelby ville  Female  College  (So.  Presb.),  at 
Shelbyville ;  and  Stanford  Female  C'ollege,  at 
Stanford.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  un- 
chartered institutions  which  are  prosecuting 
the  work  of  higher  education.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Warren  ( ^ollege  at  llowling 
Green:  Daughters  College,  llarrodsburg ;  Hocker 
Female  College,  Lexington ;  the  Kentucky  Col- 
lege for  Young  Toadies,  l^ewee  Valley;  and 
Berea  C'ollege,  at  Berea.  The  last  was  oi^n- 
ked  in  1858  for  both  sexes,  without  distinction 
of  race. 

Prf^essionfil  and  Scientific  InMruction. — 
Scientific  instruction  is  partially  provirled  iu 
many  of  the  colleges  alrea<ly  enuuierateil;  but 
Special  provision  in  this  respect  is  made  in  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at 
Lexington.  The  course  comprises  the  following 
departments:  (1)  English  language  and  literature; 
(2)  mathematics;  (.3)  chemistry  and  exijeri mental 
philosophy;  (4)  natural  history  and  iK)htical  econ- 
omy; {vi)  mental  and  moral  philosoi)hy;  (0)  com- 
mercial training;  (7)  mining  and  civil  engineer- 
ing; (8)  modem  languages;  (9)  fine  arts;  (10)  mili- 
tary tactics.  Law  is  taught  in  a  special  school 
fonning  a  part  of  the  Kentucky  University;  and 
medicine  in  the  IVansylvania  Medical  College, 
now  forming  a  department  of  the  same  univer- 
sity. The  Louisville  Medical  College,  l^ouisville 
Hospital  Medical  C.'ollege,  and  the  University  of 
Louis>'ilIe  also  affoi-d  opportunity  for  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Si>€cial  Instruction. — The  institution  for  deaf- 
mutes,  at  Danville,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  founded  in  1823. 
It  is  a  school  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
similar  to  that  of  New  York  and  of  Hartforii, 
and  not  an  asj'lum.  Every  deaf-mute  in  the  state, 
of  sound  mind,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  30, 
16  entitled  to  its  privileges  for  seven  years,  free  of 
charge.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
commisaionen  appointed  by  the  governor.    Its 


resident  officers  are  a  princi|)al,  matron,  stewaid, 
and  physician.  Its  curriculum  is  that  which  is 
common  to  such  institutions.  I'he  Asylum  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  instruction  to  every  child  in 
the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  who  is 
deprived  by  defective  sight  from  receiving  the 
education  usually  given  in  the  common  schools. 
In  addition  to  these  institutions  for  special  in- 
struction, the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Feeble-Mindcd  (.'hildren,  at  Frankfort, 
is  worthy  of  mention.  This  was  re-established 
in  1874,  after  having  been  discontinued  for 
some  years.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  for 
"feeble-minded  children,''  not  for  idiots.  To 
such  chiklren.  between,  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
years,  the  state  affords,  through  this  institur 
tion,  an  education  free  of  charge.  The  build- 
ing is  situated  just  beyond  the  city  limits  of 
Frankfort. 

Sticietif  for  the  AdvnncemeiU  of  Education, — 
On  the  loth  of  July,  1874,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  Frankfort  to  concert  measures  for  establish- 
ing a  school  or  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  the  education  of  young  men  for  clas- 
sical and  technical  piu^uits.  llm  resulted  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education. 

State  Tet tellers  Association. — This  body  holds 
annual  meetings  to  promote  the  cause  of  com- 
mon schools  and  pf>pular  education,  and  to  ele- 
vate the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Prominent  educa- 
tors from  other  states  are  usually  present  by 
invitation  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
which  consist  of  discussions  in  reganl  to  school 
mattere,  a  daily  onler  of  exercises  illustrative  of 
8i!ho<)l  inothcxls,  and  lecture*  in  the  evening.  The 
Ix>ui8ville  I'Mucational  Association  is  a  body 
foniied  for  essentially  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Teachers'  Association. 

KENTUCKY  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  was  chartered  in  18r)8.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  theological  deimrtment,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is 
non-sectarian.  It  was  oi>ened  as  a  college,  in 
1859.  at  Harnxisburg  in  the  building  of  Bacon 
College,  the  property  of  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  univeiiiity.  By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  1805,  the  institution  was  removed  to 
Lexington,  the  property  and  endowment  of 
Transylvania  University  were  transferred  to  it. 
and  the  State  Agricultural  College,  founded  with 
the  congressional  land  grant,  was  made  a  de- 
imrtment of  it.  In  1866,  Asliland.  the  home- 
stead of  Henry  Clay,  and  the  adjoining  estate  of 
Woodlands,  on  the  bonier  of  and  partly  within 
the  city,  the  entire  tract  containing  433  acres, 
were  purchased  for  an  experiments  farm  and 
the  permanent  site  of  the  university.  These 
grounds  are  now  the  seat  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  The  other  departments 
occupy  the  fonner  campus  of  '^Pransylvania  Uni- 
versity, containing  20  acres  in  the  city,  with 
suitable  buildings,  llie  university  has  an  en- 
dowment of  about  ^00,000;  the  value  of  it»zeal 
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estate  is  about  $250,000.  The  libraries  contain 
about  10.000  volumes.  It  has  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  an  anatomical  museum,  and 
valuable  chemical,  philosophical,  and  astronom- 
ical appanitus.  The  university  comprises  the 
following  colleges:  (I)  The  (.^ollegc  of  Arts; 
(2)  'llie  Agi'icuTtural  and  Mechanical  (;V>llege  of 
Kentucky  ;  (3)  The  College  of  the  Bible ;  (4)  The 
Nonnal  College  (not  yet  organized) ;  (5)  The 
Commercial  ( College  :  ((>)  llie  College  of  Ijblw  ; 
(7)  The  C'ollege  of  Medicine  (Transylvania 
Medical  College).  Tuition  in  the  theological 
department  is  free ;  in  arts  and  agriculture,  its 
cost  is  $0  per  year,  in  commerce  $30,  in  law 
$60,  in  memcine  $10  for  each  proft«8or.  Each 
legislative  district  of  the  state  in  entitled  to  send 
three  students  to  the  university  free  of  charge 
for  tuition  in  any  of  the  first  four  collies 
named  above.  In  1873 — 4,  the  whole  number 
of  instructors  in  the  various  colleges  was  32,  and 
of  students,  406.  John  B.  Ik>wman,  LI>.  D.,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  university  is  mainly 
due,  is  (1876)  the  regent. 

KENTUCKY  MTLITABT  INSTITUTE, 
at  Farmdale,  Franklin  Co.,  Ky.,  was  founded  in 
1845.  chartered  in  1846,  and  plactd  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  a  l)o«ird  of  visitors  aj)- 
pr^inted  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  is,  ex 
officio,  insTXHJtor  of  the  institute.  The  suixirinten- 
dent,  faculty,  and  caflets  arc  constituted  a  quftsi 
military  corps ;  and  the  offiwrs  are  (rommissioned 
under  the  si^al  of  the  commonwealth.  Tlie  anns 
are  furnished  bv  the  state.  The  instituticm  has 
fine  grounds,  and  buildings  en.^'ted  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $100,000.  The  libraiy  contains  3,000 
volumes.  The  cliargo  for  tuition  is  $100  per 
annum ;  for  board,  etc.,  $200.  Theix*  is  a  prepara- 
tory, an  imdergraduate,  a  resident  graduate,  a  civil 
engineering,  and  a  (commercial  course.  The  under- 
graiduate  course  is  in  three  divisions,  requiring 
from  three  to  five  years  for  completion,  and  com- 
prises four  departments,  mathematics,  languages, 
natural  stn'encc,  and  English.  A  certificate  of  pro- 
ficienty  is  conferred  after  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  the  studies  of  a  de[mrtment;  in  the  de- 
partment of  languages  a  knowledge  of  two  is  re- 
quired, of  which  one  must  Ix?  either  I^atin  or  (Ger- 
man. The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Mathematics, 
of  Natural  Science,  and  of  ICnglish,  are  conferred 
after  an  examination  in  an  extended  counte 
in  the  resj)ective  departments.  For  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  T-anguagos,  four  langmiges  are  re- 
quired. The  degree  of  Brx^helor  of  Arts  is  con- 
rerredon  those  receiving  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  three  departments,  and  of  Master  of  Arts 
npon  those  who  receive  them  in  all  the  four  de- 
partments. Upon  those  completing  the  com- 
mercial course  the  degree  of  liachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  is  conferred.  In  the  resident 
graduate  course,  besides  mathematical,  scientific, 
and  linguistic  studies,  an  elementary  course  of 
medicine  or  a  professional  course  of  law  may  be 
pursued.  In  187.') — 6,  there  were  8  instruct- 
ors, 51  students,  and  222  ahim?H.  The  super- 
intendents have  been  as  follows :  Col.  R.  T.  P. 
Altei,  20  yrs.;  Col.  E.  W.  Morgan,  7  yrs.;  B.  B. 


Payre.  2  yrs. ;   and  Col.  Robert  D.  Allen,  the 
present  incumbent,  2  yrs. 
KENTUCKY  WESLETAN  COLLEGE, 

at  Millersburg,  Ky.,  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Fipiscopal  ( -hurch.  South,  was  char- 
tered in  1859  and  opened  in  1866.  It  has  a 
four  years'  course,  with  dt^^^artments  of  Knglish 
language  and  literature,  history  and  philosophy, 
chemistry  and  natural  science,  mathematics, 
Greek,  and  I^tin.  All  these  are  necessary  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  and  with  the  exception  of  Creek 
and  Ijatin,  to  the  degree  of  15.  S.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  5  instructors  and  94  students.  The 
value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is 
340,000 ;  amount  of  productive  funds,  345,400. 
T.  J.  Dodd,  D.  0.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

KENTON  COLLEGE,  at  Gambier,  Ohio, 
is  under  Protestant  Episcopal  control.  It  was 
first  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  ITieolog- 
ical  Seminary  of  the  Prot^jstant  Episcopal 
Cliurch  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  and  was  opened 
for  elementary  instruction  at  Worthington,  in 
1825.  By  a  sul)sequent  ac*t  of  the  legislature, 
the  president  and  professors  were  constituted  the 
faculty  of  a  college,  luider  the  name  of  Kenyon 
College;  and,  in  June,  1828,  the  institution  was 
removed  to  its  present  site.  In  1840,  the  theolog- 
ical depjirtment  was  se])arated  from  the  college, 
and  constitute<l  the  I'hi'ologic^  Seminary  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ohio.  Auxiliar}-  to  the  college,  there 
is  a  preparatory  school.  The  college  pnrk  com- 
prises 50  acres,  and  (x>ntain8  four  college  buildings 
and  six  houses  for  the  professors.  At  some  dis- 
tance, are  the  buildings  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  the  theological  sennnary.  The  college 
has  an  endowment  of  3100,000,  an  astronomic^ 
observatory,  and  libraries  containing  19,000  v<^- 
umes.  The  value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  ap- 
paratus is  3160,000.  In  1873 — 74,  there  were  8 
instructors  and  66  students  (13  j)reparatory  and 
53  collegiate).  The  number  of  alumni,  in  1872, 
was  453.  The  presidents  of  the  college  have  beeli 
as  follows  :  the  Rt.  Rev.  Philander  Chase.  D.  D., 
1825—31 ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Cliarles  P.  Mcllvaine, 
I).  I).,  D.C.L.,  IJ..  D.,  1832—40;  David  Bates 
Douglass,  I.L.  ]).,  1840—44;  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Fuller,  D.  D.  (provisional),  1844 — 5:  the  Rev. 
Sherlock  A.  Bronson.  I).  D.,  1845— .50  ;  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Smith.  I).  D.,  1850— .54 ;  Ix^rin  An- 
drews, LL.  ]>.,  1854 — 61 ;  Benj.  I^.  I^ang,  A.  M. 
(acting),  1861—3;  Charles  Short,  LL.  D., 
1863 — 7  ;  the  Rev.  James  Kent  Stone,  A.  M.. 
1867-8;  Eli  T.  Tappan,  L.L.  D.,  1868—75;  and 
the  Rev.  E.  (..  I^nson,  A.M.  (acting),  the  present 
incumbent  (1876). 

KINDEBOABTEN  ((^er..  chikirm's  gar- 
den), a  peculiar  system  of  education,  founded  by 
Friedrich  Froebel  (q.  v.),  designed  to  precede  all 
other  elementary  training,  and  to  prejMirt^  the 
child  for  regular  instruction  by  exercising  all  its 
I)0wer8  so  as  to  render  it  self-itciive,  AVhile  the 
refonners  of  education  before  his  time,  Pestalozzi 
included,  whose  assistant  he  was,  treated  the 
youthful  mind,  more  or  less,  as  a  passive  recipient 
of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  it  w^as  Froebel's 
fundamental  idea  to  act  the  diild  to  do  whatever 
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it  oould  be  induced  to  do  as  a  kind  of  amusement, 
exercising  its  observing  faculties  in  connection 
with  its  playthings  and  games,  and  thus  to  create 
in  it  an  interest  in  learning.  He  discovered, 
by  means  of  half  a  century's  attentive  practice 
in  teaching,  in  association  with  many  other 
excellent  ^ucators,  that  the  faculties  of  most 
children  are  stunted  in  infancy  and  earliest  youth 
by  the  want  of  appropriate  mental  food ;  that 
every  child  may  be  developed  (may  develop 
itself)  into  a  self-educator  by  appropriate  amuse- 
ments ;  and  that,  in  this  manner,  pleasure  may 
be  made  the  most  efficient  instrument  in  the  first 
stages  of  education.  He  studied  all  the  plays  and 
games  in  use  from  the  most  ancient  times,  in 
order  to  find  their  special  adaptation  to  mental 
and  bodily  growth,  and  thus  formed  a  complete 
philosophical  system  of  early  intellectual  culture. 
This  culture  was  to  begin  in  the  earliest  vears, 
with  ball  plays,  accompanied  by  snatches  of  song 
and  rhyme ;  later,  with  a  sphere,  a  cube,  and  a 
cylinder  of  wood,  used  for  various  amusing  ex- 
ercises, and  calculated  to  enliven  the  attention, 
and  increase  the  self-activity  of  the  infant.  The 
two  little  books  for  mothers,  which  contain  his 
suggestions  for  this  purpose,  disclaim  any  merit 
of  mvention ;  he  considers  them  derived  simply 
from  a  diligent  observation  of  the  methods  of 
many  excelleut  and  successful  mothers.  But  it 
was  not  from  books  alone  that  he  intended  that 
mothers  should  learn  how  to  train  their  children. 
They  were  to  be  educated,  as  young  chUdren,  in 
a  kindergtirteuy  and  afterwards,  before  graduat- 
ing from  the  upper  classes,  to  learn  the  art  of 
inutnt  education  in  a  model  kimlergftrten.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  he  hoped  to  render,  in  the 
course  of  time,  all  mothers  true  educators  of  in- 
fancy, the  centers  of  happy  family  circles,  and 
the  priestesses  of  a  higher  humanity,  so  that  they 
niignt  be  "in  harmony  with  themselves,  with  nat- 
ure, an.i  with  God.' — But  mere  family  education 
boiug  liable  to  one-sidedneas  and  exclusiveness, 
fiocisu  education  should  begin  early,  in  order  to 
complement  the  former.  During  part  of  the  day, 
the  child  should  be  in  comi)any  with  many  other 
children  of  the  same  age,  and  should  engage  in 
such  plays  as  supply,  in  a  gradually  ascending 
scale,  proper  food  for  the  mental  and  bodily 
appetites  and  functions,  while  making  the  com- 
pany of  little  ones  as  happy  as  possible.  This 
can  be  done  only  under  the  guidance  of  a  true 
teacher,  who  should  be  a  female  capable,  by  nat- 
ural endowments  and  previous  study,  to  take 
the  pLice,  in  this  respect,  of  the  mother.  The 
Lx^allty  should  be  a  hall  in  a  garden,  with  flow- 
ers, slirubs,  trees,  each  child  having  its  own 
flower-bed,  so  that  it  may  learn  how  to  raise 
plants,  and  to  enjoy  nature.  The  playful  occu- 
pations of  the  pupils  comprise  a  great  variety  of 
plays  in  a  given  order  wliich,  however,  should 
not  be  absolutely  fixed,  but  should  afford  a 
healthy  cliauge.  without  inducing  habits  of  im- 
perfect attention  and  restlessness.  None  of  these 
occupations  were  the  invention  of  Froel)el ;  they 
had  all  been  practiced  more  or  less  before  his 
time.     But  their  combination  into  a  harmonious 


whole,  their  adaptation  for  mental  food  in  eveiy 
direction,  and  their  development  in  detaU  must 
be  set  down  as  Froebel's  creation ;  and  the  expe- 
rience had  with  them  for  more  than  twenty-nve 
years,  and  in  many  hundreds  of  kindergartens, 
justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  sytem.  Although 
meeting  at  first  with  a  most  stubborn  opposition 
on  the  part  of  governments,  sects,  and  the  teach- 
ing fraternity,  the  kindergarten  has,  step  by 
step,  made  friends  of  enemies,  silenced  the  most 
severe  critics,  and  won  favor  with  governments 
fin  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia),  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  (in  Belgium,  France,  Hungary, 
and  many  parts  of  the  united  States),  and  with 
orthodox  rrotestants  of  various  denominations. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  great  conventions  of 
Gennan  teachers,  after  a  protracted  study  of  its 
results;  and,  in  America,  by  the  Xational  Teach- 
ers' Association,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Elmira, 
in  1873.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  destined  to  be 
universally  adopted,  and  to  be  connected  with 
every  infant  school.  There  is  still  much  con- 
troversy among  the  followers  of  Froebel  them- 
selves in  regard  to  tlie  minor  details  of  the  system ; 
and  some  improvement  has  been  made  upon  his 
own  first  practical  realization  of  the  idea,  which, 
from  insufficiency  of  means,  could  not  be  all  that 
he  desired;  but  the  indefinite  i)erfectibility  of  the 
system  in  piuctical  details,  according  to  its  prin- 
ciples, insures  its  progressive  success. — The  exer- 
cises of  the  kindei^rten  are  alternately  carried 
on  in  a  sitting,  and  in  a  standing  or  walking 
l)osition,  for  the  sake  of  a  salutary  change,  and 
arc  i^artly  such  as  can,  without  S[)ecial  training, 
be  guided  by  any  good  teacher;  namely,  singing; 
tlie  reciting  of  child-like  poetry  committed  to 
memory  by  means  of  the  teachers  frequent 
repetition;  light  gymnastics,  marching  exercises, 
and  easy  ball  plays ;  acting  the  doings  of  men 
and  animals ;  all  these  accompanied  from  time 
to  time  with  song,  or  turned  into  object  lessons 
by  frequent  conversation  on  the  things  men- 
tioned or  represented;  also  amusing  employment 
with  playthings,  called  gifts,  of  which  there  are 
several  sets.  (See  Gijts.)  The  guidance  of  these 
occupations  requires  a  practical  training,  on  the 
jmrt  of  the  teacher,  and  a  theoretical  study 
which  never  can  be  too  thorough,  if  the  pupU  s 
mental  and  moral  development  is  to  become 
what  Froebel  intended  it  to  be.  Each  of  these 
exercises  server  a  tluvefold  purpose, — to  produce 
forms  of  beauty,  forms  of  life  (such  as  re- 
semble things  that  occur  within  the  child's  ex- 
perience), and  fonns  of  knowledge  (such  as  may 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  quantities 
and  actions  of  objects).  The  child  itself  is  to 
produce  these  fonns ;  tne  teacher  is  not  to  teach 
them,  but  to  lead  his  pupil  by  suggestions  con- 
veyed in  questions  or  conversation,  so  that  the 
child  may  become  inventive.  To  do  this  properly, 
Froebel  ha«  advised  a  method  based  on  the  law 
of  contrariea  and  their  aimbinatioii  into  a  higher 
unit;  but  the  teacher  is  to  abstain  from  all 
learned  lore — from  using  abstract  expressions. 
Abstract  notions  and  words  are  severely  banished 
[  from  the   kindergarten ;  it  ia  merely  concrete 
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facts,  which  the  child  can  learn  through 
the  senses,  and  can  clothe  in  its  own  language, 
that  can  become  famUiar  to  it  by  its  own  mental 
assimilation.  Neither  is  discipline  to  be  main- 
tained by  authority  or  by  any  mechanical  means ; 
but  by  the  suggestions  of  the  teacher,  and  by 
the  pupils*  own  absorption  in  the  interest  of  their 
occupations,  llius  children  are,  at  an  early  age, 
enabled  to  discipline  themselves  through  pleasant 
employment,  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  their  equals,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  assert,  on 
the  other,  their  own  free  volition,  if  they  can 
induce  others  to  agree  with  them.  Thus,  they 
are  to  take  their  first  lessons  in  moral  self-govern- 
ment. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  to  the  general 
introduction  of  the  kindergarten  as  bein^  too 
costly ;  but  experience  has  established  the  indis- 
putable fact,  that  a  good  kindergarten  need  cost 
no  more  than  the  best  primary  school,  llie 
genuine  kinderyarUier  —  and  none  but  such 
ought  to  be  employed  —  can  superintend  more 
tlian  a  hundred  children  at  a  time,  provided 
she  begin  with  no  more  than  twenty,  adding 
twenty  more  as  soon  as  she  has  a  good  assistant 
able  to  replace  her ;  and  again  twenty  more,  and 
fio  on,  whenever  one  more  assistant  is  prepared  to 
take  her  place.  Such  assistants  may  be  pupils 
of  the  training  or  normal  school  classes,  who 
wish  to  acquire  the  art  of  infant  education,  and 
need  not  be  paid  for  their  assistance.  ITiese  pupil- 
teachers  will  not,  of  course,  by  merely  six  months' 
help  in  this  way,  be  fully  able  to  conduct  a 
kindergarten  independently ;  but  they  will  learn 
enough  to  be  valuable  assistants,  and  to  become 
good  educators  as  mothers,  lliis  is  not  merely  an 
economical  measure,  but  is  sustained  by  peda- 
gogical principles.  The  little  pupils  of  a  kinder- 
garten, from  four  to  seven  years  old,  will  form 
several  grades,  that  can  simultaneously  be  en- 
gaged only  in  certain  occupations;  while,  in  all 
others,  they  must  be  separately  employed.  As, 
then,  divisions  into  grades  are  indispensable, 
and  the  principal  teacher  must  go  from  one  to 
the  other,  she  can  leave  all  the  grades  under 
the  guidance  of  proficient  assistants,  taking 
the  pupil-teachers  along  from  division  to  divi- 
sion, thus  affording  them  an  opportunity  to 
witness  the  greatest  variety  of  exercises  possible 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  and  to  practice 
every  one  under  her  direction.  Besides,  she 
ean  hardly  fail  to  receive  valuable  support  in 
the  singing,  articulation,  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, from  the  talents  of  some  of  her  assistants. 
But  oven  more  important  is  the  following  con- 
sideration. It  is  sumost  impossible  to  carry  on 
a  genuine  kindergarten  successfully  without  the 
exercise  of  a  wide-spread  and  lively  interest  in  it 
among  the  women,  especially  the  mothers,  of 
the  community.  So  long  as  they  do  not  fre- 
quently visit  the  institute,  they  will  not  fullv 
appreciate  its  purposes  and  results :  they  wiU 
insist  that  their  children  should  begin  to  learn 
the  alphabet;  and,  if  that  is  not  done,  they  will 
perhaps  take  them  away  to  some  primary  school. 
)iany  kindergartners  of  our  country  yield  to 


the  demand  of  the  mothers,  and  make  the  alpha- 
bet and  ciphering  a  part  of  the  regular  kinder- 
garten exercises ;  but  this  is  a  positive  loss  to 
the  children. 

A  prize  essay  on  the  (juestion,  *'How  may 
the  kindergarten  be  organically  connected  with 
the  (PublicT  School,"  was,  a  short  time  ago,  called 
for  by  the  Education  Society  of  Germany;  and 
the  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  A.  Richter,  of 
liCipsic.  The  reasons  for  rendering  the  kinder- 
garten a  universal  institution,  which  are  given 
m  this  essay  and  in  several  others  that  were 
honorably  mentioned,  are  here  presented.  If  it 
be  granted  that  the  first  education,  imparted 
through  a  good  kindergarten,  is  far  more  e£fect- 
ive  than  tlmt  obtained  m  a  common  elementary 
school,  it  will  not  do  to  combine  a  number  of 
pupils  that  have  completed  their  kindergarten 
course,  with  such  pupils  as  come  directly  from 
the  nursery  or  from  the  street.  The  two  sets  of 
pupils  will  form  a  most  incongruous  body.  The 
former,  possessing  a  more  or  less  harmonious 
development  of  3l  their  powers,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  self-activity  and  self-control,  admit  of 
a  more  rapid  course  of  primary  teaching  and 
more  advanced  methods  of  instruction  than 
would  be  proper  for  children  entirely  untrained. 
These  pupils  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  re- 
tarded in  their  progress  by  being  suojected  to 
the  same  treatment  as  the  other  pupils,  who 
come  to  school  with  an  insufficient  preparation, 
who  are,  perhaps,  unable  to  understand  what 
the  teacher  says,  and  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood by  him  (or  her  J,  who  need  a  rigid  uniform- 
itv  of  mechanical  discipline  and  a  preparation 
of  their  powers  for  the  school  exercises.  This 
difference  must  remain  the  same  in  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  school  classes;  for,  in  all,  the 
kindergarten  pupils  must,  on  account  of  their 
self-activity  and  self-control,  need  a  different 
management  from  that  of  the  others.  Hence 
the  need  of  affording  to  all  the  children  who  at- 
tend the  elementary  school,  a  preliminary  course 
of  training  by  means  of  kindergarten  exercises. 
A  general  introduction  of  this  system  is  impos- 
sibu;  until  normal  schools  afford  the  instruction 
requisite  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  work. 
American  teachers  have  already  recognized  the 
value  of  the  system.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Nch 
tional  Educational  Association,  held  in  Elmira, 
in  1873,  resolutions  were  adopted,  (1)  recom- 
mending the  kindergarten  '*as  a  potent  means 
for  the  elevation  of  primary  education,  and  for 
the  development  ana  promulgation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  educational  psychology";  (2)  ur- 
ging "  upon  the  attention  of  all  practical  educa- 
tors and  boards  of  education  the  importance  of 
initiating  experiments  with  the  intent  to  deter- 
mine the  b^  methods  of  connecting  the  kin- 
dergarten with  our  current  educations  system"; 
and  (3)  suggesting  that  "all  teachers  study  Froe- 
bel's  system,  in  order  to  be  instrumental  in 
founding  such  institutions,  and  to  hasten  the 
advent  of  their  general  introduction."  Efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  German -American 
Teachers'  Association  to  found  a  normal  and 
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model  school  for  the  purpose  of  training  teach- 
ers for  the  management  of  kindergartens.  The 
report  of  the  L.  S.  Comnussioner  of  Muta- 
tion for  1874  enumerated  55  of  these  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
there  were  125  teachers,  and  1,03()  pupils.  The 
experimental  introduction  of  the  system  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  in 
1874,  is  represented  as  being  eminently  success- 
ful. At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city 
(1874 — 5),  there  were  7  kindergartens  connected 
with  as  many  of  the  public  schools ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  kindergarten  pupils  was  457. 
The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  the 
system:  (1)  Ihe  kiuder^i^rten  children  submit 
more  readily  to  school  discipline ;  (2)  the  aver- 
age intelligence  of  the  pupils  is  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  children  who  enter  school  without 
previous  training;  they  are  more  accurate  in 
observation,  and  seize  ideas  with  more  rapidity 
«nd  exactness  than  other  children ;  (13)  in  addi- 
tion to  superior  general  development,  children 
thus  trained  show  special  aptitude  for  arith- 
metic, drawing,  and  natural  sciences,  and  can 
express  what  they  know  with  greater  correct- 
ness and  fluency. 

In  Germany,  where  there  are,  as  yet.  no  kinder- 
gartens deiHindeiit  on  the  state,  and  only  a  few 
dependent  on  comnmnities,  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  National  Education  S(Xiiety  to  in- 
duce the  governments  to  authorize  a  gvineral  in- 
troduction of  the  system,  with  all  the  iite\iR  pre- 
liminary thereto.  An  experiment  has  also  l>een 
b^unin  Austria  and  in  \V  urtemberg.  to  establish 
Froebel's  Labor  School.  ITiis  is  a  continuation 
of  the  kindergarten  occupations  through  liigher 
stages  of  development.  Only  about  one-lialf  of 
the  school  time  is  8i)ent  in  the  ordinary  kind 
of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  ;  the  re- 
mainder is  devoted  to  recreation  and  occupa- 
tions, such  as  singing,  declamation,  drawing, 
modeling,  gymnastics,  geometrical  object  lessons 
and  exercises,  paste-lward  work,  wooil  work,  and 
metal  work,  etc.  This  experiment  has  also  been 
carried  on  for  the  last  five  years,  at  a  <jrerman- 
American  school  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  but  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  speiual  skill  and 
training  in  order  to  conduct  a  kindergarten 
efficiently,  many  persons  who  undertake  this 
work  fail,  through  want  of  preparation,  to  pro- 
duce the  results  designed.  h\  this  way  spurious 
kindergartens  have  caused  much  con)])laint,  and 
brought  considerable  discredit  upon  the  system. 
The  test  of  a  good  kindergarten  is  its  obvious 
effect  uix)n  the  pupils,  in  exciting  cheerfulness, 
intelligence,  activity,  and  a  fondness  for  the  school 
work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  dislike  the 
school,  it  is  an  eWdence  that  there  is  a  want  of  tact 
and  skill  in  its  management.  There  may,  indeed, 
exist  in  such  a  school  all  the  occupations  recom- 
mended by  Froebel,  and  each  may  be  usetl  ac- 
cording to  the  established  formula ;  but  if  the 
lEfNTit  in  which  the  exercises  are  to  be  conducted 
is  missing,  if  the  treatment  is  mechanical,  all  the 


moral  influence  which  should  spring  from  the 
cheerful  self-acti>'ity  of  the  child,  is  lost.  If  too. 
the  teacher  shows  always  the  calm  and  dignified 
deportment  of  the  ordinary  chiss  disciplinarian, 
instead  of  entering  with  all  her  heart  into  the 
harmless  joy  from  which  the  child's  self-govern- 
ment is  to  take  a  fruitful  growth,  and  calming 
only  the  troublesome  excess  of  this  mirth  \^ 
now  and  then  a  look,  a  word,  or  a  gesture,  she  is 
not  well  fitted  for  her  caUing.  A  genuine  kinder- 
garten teacher  will,  like  the  best  of  mothers,  take 
a  lively  interest  in  remedying,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  defects  of  every 
child  under  her  care, — uncleanly  and  disorderly 
habits,  want  of  attention,  stammering,  color- 
blindness, a  bad  gait  or  posture,  imperfect  artic- 
ulation, etc.  She  will,  in  this  way,  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  children  and  their  parents,  and 
exert  a  great  moral  influence.  Her  efforte  in 
this  re8]:)ect  are,  in  a  great  measure,  facilitated 
by  the  pliability  of  the  child's  powers,  as  well 
as  by  its  desire  to  avoid  ridicule,  and  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  itfi  comrades.  Abundant  experience 
teaches,  tliat  there  need  be  no  incurable  cases 
of  the  above  kind  among  children  who  have 
the  fuU  use  of  their  sc^nses;  that  all  children 
may  leani  drawing,  singing,  correct  enunciation* 
geometry,  and  many  other  arts  and  accompli^- 
ments  that  are.  by  common  prejudice,  pro- 
nounced attainable  by  those  only  who  are  specially 
gifted.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  a  kinder- 
gartner  can  hanlly  be  too  well  educated ;  and, 
also,  that  no  education  repays  so  abundantly 
its  cost.  —  See  Friedrich  Froebel,  Gesfimmeite 
jxidagofjische  Schri/teii,  hercmsgeg.  v,  Wichard 
J^mge  (IJerlin,  18G2) ;  B.  Marexholtz-Buklow, 
Die  Arbeit  V7ui  die  neue  Erziehunq  nucfi  Froe- 
heVs  MethcKle  ((iottingen,  1875)';  H.  Gold- 
AMMKR,  Der  Kiyidergitrten  (Berlin,  1874) ;  Lina 
MoRCiENSTERN,  D(is  Parddles  der  KindheiL 
(I^ipaic,  1871)  ;  A.  K(i?.\iisY.R.  Der  Kindergarten, 
in  seinemWese?!  dargesteUt  (Weimar,  1868);  and 
Die  Praxis  des  Kindergartens  (3  vols.,  Wei- 
mar) ;  also,  the  monthly  periodical  ErzieJnmff 
diT  Gegenwurt,  published  in  Dresden,  which  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. The  chief  English  publications  are :  Ad. 
DouAi,  The  Kindeiyarieit  (X.  Y.,  1871);  W» 
N.  IIailman.  Kindergarten  Cidtvre (Vm.^\^*ii)\ 
II.  Hoffmann,  Kindergartm  Toj/k  (N.Y.,  1874); 
Aug.  Koehler,  Kijidergarten  lid^ication  (N.Y.,. 
1876) ;  M.  Krais-Boelte  and  John  Krauiv 
Kiadei'garten  Guide  (X.  Y.,  1876) ;  Mrs.  Hor- 
ace Mann  and  Eliz.  P.  Peabody,  Moral  Cttiture 
of  Infancy  and  Kindergarten  Guide  (N.  Y., 
1876)  ;  Jos.  I*AYNE,  Froebel  mid  the  Kinder- 
garten Stfstt^n  (Ijondon,  1874);  Eliz.  P.  Pb.\- 
BODY,  Education  of  the  Kindergartner  (Pitts- 
burgh, 187.5);  .loHANNE.^  and  Bertua  Roncr, 
Guide  to  ihe  Enf/Ush  Kinderf/arten  (London* 
187:")) ;  Edw.  Wiere.  The  Ptrradise  qf  Ckikl- 
IuxhI  (Springfield.  1869). 

XINDEBMANN,  Ferdinand,  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  refonners  of  Austria,  bom 
at  Konigswalde,  in  Bohemia,  Dec.  27.,  1740,  died 
May  25.,  1801.    When  he  was  appointed,  in 
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1771,  parish  priest  of  Kaplitz,  he  found  the 
school  of  that  town,  as  well  as  the  Hchools  of 
Bohemia  in  general,  in  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion. There  was  no  discipline  whatever,  the 
methods  of  instruction  were  entirely  niec^hanical, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion. Kiudermaim  resolved  to  make  the  refor- 
mation of  the  school  the  work  of  his  life ;  and,  as 
he  says  himself,  the  first  day  which  he  gave  to 
his  pastoral  duties,  was  also  the  first  day  (ievot^d 
to  the  school,  lie  taught  the  teacheis  how  to  in- 
struct,  and  the  children  how  to  learn  ;  and  by 
equaUy  enlisting  the  interest  of  teacher,  children, 
and  parents,  met  in  a  short  time  with  complete 
success.  The  school  of  Kaplitz  became  famous 
throughout  I^hemia,  and  even  beyond  its  bor- 
ders ;  and  priests  and  teachers  were  sent  there 
from  various  towns  to  study  the  method  which 
had  achieved  so  great  a  result.  In  1775,  Kin- 
dermann  was  appointed  chief  superintendent  of 
all  the  German  schools  of  Bohemia,  and  coun- 
cilor of  the  school  commission.  In  the  same  year, 
he  also  became  professor  of  jHjdagogy  at  one  of 
the  gymnasia  of  Prague.  In  his  new  position, 
he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  normal  8c:hool  of  Prague,  through 
whicli  he  exerted  the  most  lieneficent  influence 
upcm  the  other  Bohemian  schools.  The  empress 
^laria  Theresa  ac^knowknlged  his  services  in  many 
ways,  and  raised  him  to  the  knighthood,  un- 
der the  title  of  Knight  von  Schulstein.  J^ttT, 
.•  he  was  api>ointed  bishop  of  Leitmeritz.  —  The 
method  which  Kindermaun  followed  and  recom- 
mended was,  on  the  whole,  that  of  P^elbiger 
(q.  v.);  but,  in  many  re8i>ects,  he  pursued  his 
own  way,  laying  special  stress  on  the  catechetical 
method.  J  lis  desire  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  by  the  improvement  of  education, 
induce«l  him  to  train  the  children  of  his  S(;hool 
in  spinning,  sewing,  knitting,  and  also  in  agricult- 
ure, horticulture,  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms. 
He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  industrial- 
school  system  in  his  country. — See  Aignkr,  Der 
Volks-  und  I/ulustriere/ormatar  BiscJuf  Ferdi- 
nand Ki/idenmtun  (1867). 

XING  COLLEGE,  at  Bristol,  Tennessee, 
founded  in  1808,  is  under  the  control  of  Presby- 
terians. It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  varying 
from  $12  to  $25  jxjr  term  of  20  weeks,  and  the 
proceeds  of  an  endowment  of  $30,000.  It  has 
a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  department.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  4  instructors  and  76  stu- 
dents. The  Rev.  James  I).  Tadlock  has  been 
the  president  from  the  commencement  of  the 
institution. 

KING'S  COLLEGE  (London)  is  erected 
on  a  site  which  was  given  by  the  Crown,  on  the 
cast  side  of  Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand.  Its 
foundation  was  owing  to  the  strong  dissatisfac- 
tion which  many  felt  at  the  total  exclusion  of 
religious  teaching  from  University  College,  which 
had  opened  its  classes  in  1828,  three  years  earlier 
than  King's.  Accordingly,  students  at  King's 
•re  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Ehigland;  although  a  liberal  conscience  clause  is  in 
operation,  which  enables  Jews  and  other  religion- 


ists to  share  lai^'ly  in  tlie  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion. No  person,  however,  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Churcli  of  Kngland  can  hold  any  office  in  tha 
college,  with  the  exception  of  the  professorships 
of  oriental  lit<;rature  and  modern  languages,  la 
other  respects.  King's  College  does  not  materially 
differ  f i"om  University  CoUi^e.  originally  |)artak^ 
ing,  like  it,  of  the  proprietary  charactt^r,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  same  adherence  to  the  old  studies  and 
the  new.  There  are  six  dejmrtments  in  the  col- 
lege ;  namely,  (1)  Tlieological ;  (2)  (General  Liter- 
ature and  Science ;  (3)  Applied  Sciences,  chiefly 
engineering ;  (4)  Medicine  ;  (5)  Evening  (Masses ; 
(())  School  for  boys.  I'he  arrangements  of  tho 
college  are  wholly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
principal,  the  Rev.  (^anon  Barry.  I'here  is  also 
a  head-master  of  the  school. 

The  students  at  King's  are  either  matriculated 
or  occasional  students :  the  former  being  thoso 
who  are  admitted  to  the  regular  and  prescribed 
courses  of  study,  the  latter  those  who  take  such 
classes  only  as  suit  their  purposes.  In  Lent 
term,  1875,  there  were,  in  the  six  departments^ 
the  following  matriculated  students  and  pupils : 
(1)  24 ;  (2)  47  ;  (3)  70  ;  (4)  135  ;  (5)  86  ;  (6)  553. 
If  to  these  be  added  38  occasional  students  in 
the  morning,  and  447  occasional  students  in  the 
evening,  the  total  will  be  1 .400.  This  total  would 
be  much  increased,  if  account  were  taken  of  cer^ 
tain  evening  lei'tures  not  yet  includetl  in  the 
regubir  system,  such  as  the  (jilbart  lectures  on 
banking,  lai-gt^ly  attendetl  by  clerks. — llie  Ap- 
plied Sciences  dei)artment  is  highly  esteemed 
by  professional  men,  and,  for  some  years  past, 
has  been  attended  bv  from  75  to  95  students. 
It  has,  besides  other  appliances,  two  good  work- 
sliops,  one  for  working  in  wood,  and  the  other 
for  working  in  metal.  There  are  about  48  pro- 
fessors, besides  lecturers,  demonstrators,  and  the 
masters  in  the  school.  Many  of  these  and  of  the 
old  students  are  men  of  great  eminence.  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone,  the  joint-inventor  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  was  the  professor  of  experi- 
mental philoso])hy  from  1834  until  his  death,  in 
1875.  llie  management  of  the  college  rests 
with  a  council  of  42  governors.  Of  these,  24  are 
api)oiuted  by  the  proprietors,  six  retiring  every 
year.  The  remainder  are  either,  e.c  ojficio.  gov- 
ernors or  life-governors  appointed  by  the  visitor, 
llie  college  buildings,  with  fittings  and  addi- 
tional land,  cost  £180,000.  The  endowments 
produce  a  yearly  income  of  £880,  which  is  spe- 
cially appropriated  to  certain  fixed  purposes.  Ine 
ordinary  expenditiux;  is,  therefore,  defrayed  by 
the  fees,  three-fourths  of  which  are  paid  to  the 
professors,  the  other  fourth  being  retained  by 
the  college. — The  college  has  a  hospital  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  it  has  also  a  chapel  for 
divine  service  on  Sundays  and  week-davs.  A 
small  number  of  students  reside  within  the  col- 
lege.— See  the  College  Calendar^  and  the  Fifth 
Repwi  of  tfie  Royal  Commission  on  Scienlific 
IfiStruvtion. 

KNOX,  COLLEGE,  at  Galesbuiig,  HI.,  was 
founded  in  1836,  and  fully  organized  in  1841. 
llie  first  class  graduated  in  1846.    It  is  no*- 
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sectarian.  The  productive  funds  amount  to 
9110,000;  and  the  buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  arc 
valued  at  $190,000.  llie  libraries  contain  6.000 
volumes.  There  are  also  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  regular  tuition  fees  vary  from  320  to 
$30  per  annum.  The  institution  comprises  a  col- 
le^,  a  ladies*  seminary,  and  an  academy,  the  first 
01  which  includes  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
course.    In  1875 — 6,  there  were  12  instructors. 


and  325  students,  of  whom  41  were  in  the 
college.  The  presidents  have  been  as  followB: 
the  Kev.  Hiram  II.  Kellogg,  to  1845  ;  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Blancliard,  to  1858 ;  the  Rev.  Uarvey 
Curtiss,  to  1 863  ;  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Curtiss.  D.  D, 
to  1868 ;  the  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver,  D.  D.,  to 
1872  ;  Prof.  Albert  Hurd  (acting),  to  1874;  tnd 
Newton  Bateman,  IX.  D.,  the  present  incum- 
bent (1876). 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  atKaston,Pa., 
xmder  Presbyterian  control,  was  chartered  in 
1826,  and  fully  organized  in  1832,  with  the 
usual  classical  course  of  study  preparatory  to 
the  learned  professions.  TTio  Pardee  Scientific 
Department  was  added  in  1866,  through  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Ario  Pardee  of  H^eton, 
whose  gifts  for  this  purpose  amount  to  nearly 
$500,000.  ITie  college  has  seven  dormitories, 
four  of  them,  known  as  students*  homes,  having 
also  families  residing  in  them,  and  providing 
boanl  and  a  home  for  such  as  desire  it.  It  has 
five  buildiugs  of  instruction  and  manipulation. 
The  Panlee  Hall  of  Technical  Instruction,  built 
tind  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  was  dedicate<^l 
in  1873.  The  chemical  laboratories  are  jK'rhaps 
unequaled  in  this  country,  and  those  of  mining 
and  metallurgy,  mechanics  and  physics,  are  of 
the  best.  'Ilie  department  of  natural  history 
contains  the  most  complete  collection  of  the 
plants  of  Pennsylvania.  jTie  college  has  libraries 
of  over  20,000  volumes,  and  is  esjjccially  rich  in 
the  department  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  En- 
glish. It  maintains  a  reading  room,  in  which, 
besides  papers  and  periodical,  the  reference 
books  most  frequently  needed  in  each  stutly  are 
kept  for  constant  use.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  two  first  years  are  those  of  the  gym- 
nasium. The  classes  are  kept  in  small  divisions; 
and  short  lessons  are  thoroughly  learned,  and 
accompanied  by  many  exercises  of  practice,  and 
elementary  explanation,  often  repeated.  In  the 
two  last  years,  there  is  more  attempt  to  stimulate 
general  investigation,  and  to  communicate  ad- 
vanced thought  and  methods  by  lectures,  and  by 
requiring  the  preparation  of  essays  of  research. 
It  now  offers  five  courses,  of  four  years  each ; 
namely,  classical,  scientific,  enginei»ring,  mining 
and  nletalhirgy,  and  chemistry,  lea^ling  resixict- 
ively  to  the  degrees  of  Hjwhelor  of  Arts. 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Civil  Engineer,  Mining 
Engineer,  and  Analytical  riieniist.  Partial 
courses  may  also  be  taken,  and  opi)ortunitie8 
are  aflfonlcfl  for  i)ost-graduatc  study.  A  three 
years'  post-graduate  course  lea<ls  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  law  dei>artnient 
was  opened  in  1875.  llie  cost  of  tuition  is  from 
$15  to  $75  per  year.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  28 
instructors  and  335  gtu<lents  in  the  aca^lomic 
departments.  The  college  has  been  honorably 
associated  with  the  pn)greRs  of  meteorological 
•cience  through  the  labors  of  Prof.  J.  11.  Coffin, 
Jili.  D.,  by  whom  the  government  observations 


and  the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institation 
have  been  here  reduced  and  prepared  for  publi- 
cation ;  also,  since  the  election  of  Prof.  F.  A 
March.  1855,  with  tlie  study  of  Anglo-«Saxon  and 
English,  in  connection  witn  comparative  philol- 
ogy and  history,  in  which  it  has  been  a  leader 
(see  Anc.lo-Saxox.  and  Exolisii,  the  Study  or); 
it  is  also  distinguished  for  ita  courses  in  the 
latin  and  Greek  of  Christian  writers,  established, 
in  1872,  by  an  endowment  from  Mr.  Benj.  Dong- 
lass  of  S'ew  York  City.  Since  1864,  under  tfe 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  \V.  C.  Cattell,  D.D.,  it  has 
also  become  a  center  of  scientific  and  technical 
study  for  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey.  The  presidents  of  the 
college  have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  Geoive 
Junkin,  D.  !>.,  1832—41,  and  1844—8;  the 
Kev.  J.  W.  Yeomans,  D.  D.,  1841—4;  the 
Kev.  C.  W.  Nassau,  1).  D.,  1849 ;  the  Rev.  D.V. 
McUan,  1).  D..  1850-57;  the  Rev.  «.  W.  Mc 
Phail,  D.  D..  1857—03;  and  William  O.  Cattell, 
D.I).,  since  1863. 

liA  OBANGE  COLLEGE,  at  La  GranA, 
Mo.,  was  chartered  in  1859,  and  is  under  we 
control  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  college 
has  valuable  meteorological,  astronomical,  chem- 
ical, and  electrical  apparatus,  a  good  mineralogical 
and  gt'oloffical  cabinet,  and  a  growing  library. 
It  is  chiefly  supported  by  tuition  fees  varying 
from  $24  to  J?4U  per  year.  During  the  present 
year  an  endowment  of  about  925,000  has  been 
secured.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  receive 
tuition  free.  Tliere  is  a  primary,  a  preparatoir. 
and  a  collegiate  department,  the  last  tiaving  a 
classical  and  a  scientific  course.  Both  sexes  are 
admitted.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  10  profeasois, 
143  students,  and  42  tduvmi  (24  males  and  18 
females).  J.  F.  Cook,  LL.  D.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

LANCASTEB,  Joseph,  an  English  edn- 
cator,  born  in  lx)ndon  in  1778 ;  died  in  New 
York,  Oct.  24.,  1838.  He  was  the  promoter, 
though,  probably,  not  the  originator,  of  the  m- 
tem  of  instruction  or  school  organization  which, 
for  a  long  time,  jvassed  under  his  name.  Of  an 
imaginative  and  excitable  disposition,  Lancaster, 
at  an  early  age,  showed  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true 
zealot,  'ihus,  when  only  fourteen  years  oW. 
ui)on  reading  Clarkson's  Essajf  on  ifte  Slare 
TratJf,  he  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  educate 
the  blacks,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  read 
the  Scrij^tures,  and.  to  that  end,  ran  away  from 
home,  carrying  a  Bible  and  a  copy  of  Pi/grim't 
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Progress  in  his  pocket.  The  captain  of  the 
Teasel,  however,  in  which  he  proposed  to  sail, 
prudently  sent  him  back.  At  sixteen,  he  joined 
the  society  of  Friends ;  but,  shortly  afterward, 
havin^c  become  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  poor,  by  an  observation  of  the  scanty 
means  provided  for  that  purpose  in  London,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  work  which  became 
Afterwards  the  business  of  his  life.  In  1797, 
Dr.  Andrew  Bell  (q.  v.)  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  An  Ktperiment  in  EcluccUion,  m(tde  at 
the  Mftie  Asf/lutn  of  Madra»^  in  which  the  sys- 
tem, variouslv  known  as  the  monitorial,  viutual 
instruction,  or,  afterwards,  Lancasterian  ^tem, 
was  set  forth.  This  pamphlet  attracted  little 
attention  in  England.  In  the  following  year, 
Lancaster  opened  a  school  in  Southwark,  and 
aft«r  conducting  it  long  enough  to  discover  that 
the  impulse  of  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was 
started,  was  not  sufficient  to  uphold  it,  began  to 
cast  about  for  some  well-matured  plan  on  which 
it  could  be  continued.  The  extent  to  which 
Dr.  Bell's  pamphlet  influenced  him  at  this  time 
has  never  been  definitely  ascertained,  the  ob- 
scurity attending  the  matter  having  been  in- 
creased by  his  own  contradictory  assertions.  Ho 
began,  however,  to  put  into  practice  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  Dr.  Bell's  system,  and  secured  so 
general  a  recognition  of  its  merits,  that  schools 
organized  upon  that  system  began  to  spring  up 
all  over  the  country.  The  church,  alarmed  at 
thii  success  attained  by  a  dissenter  in  educating 
the  poor,  began  to  open  similar  schools  under 
t'le  direction  of  Dr.  IfeU,  a  member  of  the 
established  ch  ar^h,  whose  merits,  originally  neg- 
lected or  overlooked,  were  now  recognized  and 
extolled.  The  excitement  produced  by  this  ri- 
valry was  the  means  of  adding  largely  to  school 
revenues  throughout  the  country ;  and  thus  the 
cause  of  education  was  benefited,  whatever  the 
motives  may  have  been  which  animated  the 
rival  factions.  From  1807  to  1811,  Lancaster 
traveled  through  the  country,  lecturing  on  the 
fiubject  of  education,  and  illustrating  his  method 
by  the  help  of  monitors  who  accompanied  him  ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  during  one  of  those  years,  a 
new  school  according  to  his  system  was  oix^ned 
every  week.  The  enthiisiasm  thus  created  soon 
led,  however,  to  great  pecuniary  success,  but  with- 
out permanent  benefit  to  the  institutions  which 
he  had  founded,  since  his  ardent  temperament 
and  want  of  business  capacity  constantly  sub- 
iected  him  to  serious  embarrassment.  In  1812, 
he  attempted  to  found  a  school  composed  entirely 
of  the  children  of  wealthy  parents;  but  he  failed, 
and  was  adjudged  a  bankrupt.  In  1818,  he 
visited  the  I.  nited  States,  and  was  well  received ; 
but  his  want  of  discretion  again  brought  him 
into  trouble.  In  1829,  he  went  to  Canada,  where 
his  fame  procured  him  legislative  aid  in  the  fur- 
therance of  his  educational  projects :  but  again 
becoming  embarrassed  pecuniarily,  he  removed 
to  New  I  ork.  where  some  friends  had  purchased 
for  him  a  small  annuity.  A  description  of  the 
fivstem  known  as  the  Lancasterian,  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.   (See  Belx.,  and  Moni- 


torial System.)  Of  the  extraordinary  success 
achieved  by  Lancaster  in  its  application,  and  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  his  life  to  its  practice,  we 
have  the  most  abundant  evidence.  His  course  of 
instniction  originally  included  reading,  vniting, 
arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  BiUe,  the  fee 
for  tuition  being  four  pence  a  week ;  while  many, 
even  from  the  first,  were  admitted  free.  Over 
the  door  of  the  school-house,  we  are  told,  was 
printed  the  announcement,  "  All  that  will,  may 
send  their  children,  and  have  them  educated 
freely ;  and  those  that  do  not  wish  to  have  edu- 
cation for  nothing,  may  pay  for  it  if  they  please." 
The  children  came  to  him  "like  flocks  of  sheep," 
and  his  school,  in  London,  was  sometimes  at- 
tended Hby  a  thousand.  It  became  one  of  the 
points  of  interest  for  visiting  foreigners,  and  of 
l)ersons  of  all  classes  interested  in  the  subject  of 
education.  The  wonderful  discipline  maintained 
was  explained  by  him  in  the  rule,  "Let  every 
child  have,  at  all  times,  something  to  do,  and  a 
motive  for  doing  it".  In  applying  it,  some  of  his 
methods  were  certainly  objectionable,  especially 
his  practice  of  giving  rcwanls,  which  waa  carried 
to  an  unhealthy  excess.  "  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  me,"  he  said  on  one  occasion, "  to  deliver  one 
or  two  hundred  prizes  at  the  same  time :  and,  at 
such  times,  the  countenances  of  the  whole  school 
exhibit  a  most  pleasing  scene  of  delight,  as  the 
boys  who  obtain  prizes  commonly  walk  round 
the  room  in  proce*?sion,  holding  the  prizes  in 
their  hands,  and  preceded  by  a  herald  proclaim- 
ing the  fact  before  them."  His  ingeniously 
varied  methods  of  punishment,  also,  would 
hardly  be  regarded  with  favor,  if  judged  by  the 
best  disciplinary  standard  of  the  present  time. 
These  consisted  mainly  of  devices  for  bringing 
the  public  opinion  of  the  orderly  portion  of  the 
school  to  bear  upon  the  offender  by  means  of 
ridicule.  This  course  was  adopted  by  Lancaster 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  corporal  punish- 
ment, which  he  detested.  His  school  revenue, 
beginning  with  the  humblest  contributions  of 
the  poor  of  London,  rose  by  slow  degrees  at 
first,  till  it  finallv  embraced  gifts  of  land  and 
money  from  noblemen  of  all  ranks,  and  even 
from  the  king  ((ieorge  III.),  who,  in  1805,  sent 
for  him,  and  alter  rea^iving  from  him  in  person  an 
account  of  the  work  that  had  been  accomplished, 
expressed  his  emphatic  approval  of  it,  and  the  de- 
sire that  every  poor  child  in  his  dominions  should 
be  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  promising  any  aid  in 
his  power  to  promote  that  oDJect.  1  he  novelty 
and  economy  of  the  plan  of  I^ancaster  insured  it, 
for  a  time,  a  wonderful  degree  of  success;  but  it  is 
now  considered  to  have  been  much  overrated,  and 
is  of  little  value  in  our  day,  since  it  prin- 
cipally depended  upon  rote-teaching.  In  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany,  the  reaction  soon  set  in, 
and  led  to  very  deciaed  modifications.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  still  in  use  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
I  teacher  of  much  work  not  essentially  educational, 
j  by  the  employment  of  the  aptest  scholars  as  as- 
j  sistants.  By  such  employment,  also,  the  teacher 
I  is  enabled  to  select  those  pupils  who  are  best 
I  qualified  to  be  trained  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
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ing.  The  difrtinctive  Bcrvict'.  however,  rendered  ent  langua^  to  each  other,  is  of  a  comparai)  rely 
by  Lancaster  to  the  caiuse  of  etiucation,  was  the  recent  origin.  The  (Treeks  and  the  Romanci  hwl 
wide-spread  interest  and  enthusiasm  excited  in  i  a  number  of  grammarians,  but  most  of  thenj  had 
its  behalf,  and  his  vindication  ot  a  non-sectarian, ;  an  acquaintance  with  oidy  their  o^\'n  language,  or, 
though  ( 'hrLstian,  system.  His  published  works  as  in  the  case  of  the  Romans,  with  two  langnagets, 
are,  Improvement  in  Educatlcm  (Loudon,  ISOn),  j  and  they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  make  a  sound 
several  elementary  school  books,  and  many  jmrn-  •  generalization.  There  is.  in  fact.  hartUy  any  work 
phlets  in  defense  of  his  system.  For  interest-  ;  prior  to  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  which,  considered 
ing  accounts  of  his  life  and  labors,  see  Life  of  m  the  light  of  the  present  linguistic  atttainments 
Zrfi/iCflw^er,  by  William  (^orston;  and  Lord  Ootk-  of  scholars,  is  of  any  intrinsic  value.  The  ideas 
BiTRSy  Memorlfds  qfhia  own  Time.;  also  Leitch,  of  Leibnitz,  and  Henler  (in  his  prize  essay  On 
Practical  Eiiucationista  and  tJteir  Systems  of  ^  the  Orifp'n  of  lAmgvar/r),  initiated  the  move- 
jreac^/«7  (Glasgow,  1876).  I  ment.     ITie   empress  Catharine  IL,  of  Russia, 

LAND  OBJUfTS,  Oongressional.  See  took  great  interest  in  it ;  and  the  co-operation  of 
United  States.  her  embassadors  in  Europe  and  Asia  was  enlisted 

ULNE  UNIVERSITY,  at  Lecompton,  ;  in  collecting  the  names  used  in  a  large  number 
Kan.,  founded  in  1865,  is  under  the  control  of  of  languages  for  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  It  has  an  endow-  body  and  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  the  baas 
ment  of  $12,000  in  notes  and  real  estate.  I'herc  of  the  material  thus  collected,  Zimmermann  and 
is  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  course.  Both  i  I'allas  prepared,  by  order  of  the  empress,  Lin- 
sexes  are  admitted.  In  1872 — 3,it  had2  instruc-    guarmn  totins  orbis   vof'ahufan'a  (.4  vols.,  fH. 


tors  and  81  students  (70  preparatory  and  11  col- 
legiate). The  presidents  have  been  as  follows  : 
the  liev.  Solomon  Weaver,  18G5 — (J ;  the  Rev. 
David  Shuck,  A.  M.,  1866—70;  X.  B.  Bartlett, 
A.  M.,  1870—74 ;  the  Rev.  David  Shuck,  A.  M., 


Petersburg,  1787 — 91),  the  first  comparative 
dictionary.  This  was  followed  by  the  more  scien- 
tific work  of  Adelungj  and  Vater.  entitled  Mit)tri- 
dateJt  (1 806 — 1 7).  AVhile  these  works  illustrated 
the  verbal  affinities  of  languages,  the  introduction 


again  elected  in  1874;  and  X.  B.  Bartlett,  A.M.,  of  the  study  of  Sanskrit  led  to  the  study  of 
elected  a  second  time,  in  1876.  i  comi)arative  grammar.   After  these  publications, 

LANQUAQE  (Lat.  lingua,  the  tongue,  '  Boi)p,  by  his  comparative  w^mmar  of  the  Tndo- 
speech],  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  ,  (lermanic  languages,  and  Jakob  Grimm,  by  h^s 
of  the  word,  is  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds  historical  grammar  of  the  German  laiij.iage-. 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought.  ITiis  '  became  the  real  founders  of  the  scienw  of  turn- 
mode  of  expression  constitutes  one  of  the  char-  parative  linguistics,  or  comparative  philolojiy, 
acteristic  faculties  of  man ;  since  no  community  '  which  has  since  l>eon  brought,  chiefly  by  the 
of  human  beings,  in  historic  times,  has  been  labor  of  German  scholars,  to  a  very  high  degree 
found  entirely  destitute  of  language;  and  abroad  '  of  perfection.  (See  Dictionary,  (trammar,  Indo- 
line  of  demarcation  sejxarates  every  kind  of  Germanic  LANorAc.Es.)  The  comparative  study 
human  speech  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  |  of  languages  le<l  at  once,  and  naturally,  to  an  at- 
from  all  the  modes  of  expression  used  by  bruti»s.    tem]it  to  divide  all  human  Rj)eech  into  familie**. 

But  though  common  to  men  of  all  degrees  and  to  assign  to  every  language  its  ajipropriate 
of  culture,  and.  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  jHiriods  ,  place  among  the  languages  of  the  world.  This 
of  time,  language  presents  an  infinite  number  of  :  again  invoIve<l  the  iieci»ssity  of  a  thorough 
varieties.  The  further  we  remove  from  civiliza-  I  scientific  study,  not  only  of  every  language  and 
tion,  the  greiiter  is  the  number  of  diflFerent  Ian-  '  dialect  that  is  now  sj)oken,  but  even  of  the  lan- 
guages that  are  met  with.  "At  the  fii-st  attainable  I  guages  that  are  extinct.  A  marvelous  amount 
period  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  whether  by  actual  of  energy  and  ingenuity  has.  in  the  course  of  the 
reconl,  or  by  the  inferences  of  the  comparative  i)resent  century,  been  expended  for  the  purpose 
student,  it  is  in  a  state  of  almost  endless  sub-  !  of  solving  this  task.  lYavelers  and  mitssionaries 
division.  The  divaricjiting  forces  in  linguistic  I  have  explored  the  languages  of  the  most  Iwir- 
gro\^i;h  are  in  the  asc'4?n(iant ;  dialects  go  on  barous  and  uncivilized  tribes ;  keen  philologists 
multiplying,  by  the  action  of  the  same  caust«  have  sj)ent  a  lifetime  in  recovering  the  lost  key 
that  hml  already  produced  them.  But  wherever  to  extinct  languages  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
civilization  is  at  work,  an  op])Ositc  influence  is  like  the  Egyptian,  Assx-rian.  and  Ktruscan  ;  and 
powerfully  operating.  Out  of  the  congeries  of  the  profeRSf)rs  of  <x>mparative  linguistics  have 
jarring  trilx*  are  growing  great  nations  ;  out  of  l)een  indefatigable  in  collating  all  these  discover- 
the  Babel  of  discordant  dialects  are  growing  i(»s,  and  in  using  them  in  orrler  to  improve  the 
languages  of  wider  and  constantly  extending  classific^ition  of  languages,  and  to  promote  Otir 
unity.  The  cultivated  languages  have  been  ana  knowledge  of  the  development  of  human  speech 
are  extending  their  sway,  crowding  out  of  exist  .  in  general.  It  must,  of  {X)ur8e,  be  apparent  at 
ence  the  patois  which  had  grown  up  under  the  old  ;  first  sight,  that  any  classification  of  languages,  at 
order  of  things,  and  gaining  such  advantage  that  ,  the  present  time,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tent- 
men  are  beginning  to  dream  of  a  time  when  one    ative  and  provisional  arrangement ;  but  a  glance 


language  may  be  8iK)ken  all  over  the  earth.  " 
(Avhitney,  in  Life  and  (rvorcth  of  La7if/ttarfe.) 
The  scientific  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  lin- 


at  the  labors  on  which  all  attempts  at  classi- 
fication are  based,  sh(»^'s  that  the  results  which 
already  have  been  attained  are  of  the  greatest 


gidstic  differenoes,  and  the  relation  of  the  differ-    importance.    "Jlie  best  known  among  all  the 
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f:ui)iiij»  of  languages  is  the  Indo-Germanic  (q. 
v.),  which,  iu  its  totality,  haa  been  for  more  than 
two  tlioiuaiid  years  the  language  of  the  ruling 
races  of  the  world,  and  which  embraces,  by  the 


speech.  Oocasional  conversationB  with  the  child 
on  the  objects  of  his  attention,  with  little  de- 
scriptions and  narratives,  afford  him  the  neces- 
sary material  for  expressing  the  combinations  of 


side  of  the  English,  the  ruling  languages  in  every  |  his  thoughts,  and  aid  in  the  development  of 
American  and  European  country,  except  Hun- 1  his  mind.  Where  the  cultivation  of  speech  is 
cary  and  Turkey,  and  the  two  classic  languages, ;  neglected  in  the  education  of  a  child,  the  iutel- 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  have  borne  so  prominent '  lectual  development  is  likewise  retarded.  On  the 
a  part  in  the  education  of  the  human  race  up  to  |  other  hand,  any  attempt  to  force  unduly  the 
its  present  state  of  civilization.  The  Hungarian  rapid  development  of  speech,  may  lead  to  vain 
and  Turkish  lanffu^^  have  been  recognizetfas  be- 1  and  thoughtless  garrulity,  or  to  a  production  of 
longing  to  two  distmct  branches  of  one  common  |  erroneous  representations  in  the  mind,  which  will 
family  called  by  different  philologists  Scythian  |  obstruct  its  harmonious  development.  During 
(Whitney),  or  Turanian,  or  TTralo- Altaic,  or  Tar-  this  first  stage  of  education,  the  mother  is  the 
taric,  and  presenting  iu  the  phonetic  structure  of  I  child's  natural  and  best  teacher  of  language,  and 
idl  its  members  some  striking  family  traits.  The  i  the  language  which  the  child  thus  Teams  has 
Hebrew,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Jewish  and  i  justly  b^n  called  the  ''mother-tongue*'.  Home 
OhriHtian  Bible,  appears,  with  the  ^Vrabic,  Syriac,  education  may  receive  a  useful,  and  in  many  cases 
Ghalilce,  Phrenician,  and  other  tongues  of  western  a  very  desirable,  aid  in  a  good  kindergarten. 
Asia  and  north-eastern  Africa,  as  a  branch  of  I'he  instruction  provided  for  in  ihe  common 
the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  which,  after  ■  schools  of  modem  times  aims  chiefly  at  perfect- 
the  Indo-(rennanic,  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  '  ing  the  pupil  iu  his  vernacular  language.  1'he 
in  the  histt>ry  of  the  world,  and  of  special  im-  |  course  of  uistruction  to  this  end  embracen  ex- 


portance  in  the  history  of  religious  thought ;  since 
the  founders  of  all  the  three  great  monotheistic 
relit^iuns, — (.Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Moham- 
raetmnism,  belongo<l  to  it. 


ercises  in  spelling,  reading,  wiiting,  definitions, 
composition,  En^ish  graumiar,  elocution,  etc. 
There  is  still  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
educators  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching 


We  have  cast  this  cursory  glance  at  the  growth  |  each  of  these  branches,  and  as  to  the  relative 
of  language  and  of  linguistic  science  before  consid-  '  position  which  each  of  them  should  occupy  in 
ering  language  as  a  subject  of  practical  education,  the  course  of  studies.  1'his  subject  is  ndly 
bt«ause  it  is  self-evident  that  the  results  of  scien-  discussed  in  the  special  articles  devoted  to  the 
titic  research  must,  in  a  marked  manner,  influence  branches  of  instruction  just  enumerated.  All 
and  shape  every  course  of  instiiiction.  The  in-  educators,  however,  agree  in  regarding  it  as  one 
fluencc  of  these  results  is  most  apitarent  in  the  of  the  chief  aims  of  school  education  to  give  to 
higher  stages  of  instniction;  but  the  Ixitter  insight  '  the  pupil  a  good  knowledge  of  his  vernacular 
into  the  nature  of  language  thiu  gained  can  easily  i  language,  and  fluency  in  s|ieaking  and  writing  it 
be  traced  in  all  works  on  the  theory  of  education  correctly.  Even  in  those  branches  of  study 
and  in  thii  history  of  elementary  instruction. — The  '  which  neither  solely  nor  chiefly  aim  at  im- 
iirststai^.M  II  the  development  of  language  consists  ;  proving  the  linguistic  knowledge  of  the  pupil, 
in  the  prohiction  of  articulate  sounds  and  combi-  ,  as  arithmetic,  gt»ogra])hy,  history,  etc.,  every  edu- 
nations  of  soimds ;  the  second,  in  the  connection  ,  cator  nowadays  it^uiies  that  pupils  shall  be 
of  words  with  conceptions ;  the  third,  in  the  com-  '  trained  in  tlie  correction  of  language,  and  taught 
Innation  of  words  for  the  expression  of  thought.  ;  to  avoid  common  errors  of  speech. — Nothing  is 
(See  Intkllkctual  Education.)  'ITie  develop-  more  adapted  to  illustrate  the  great  progress 
ment  of  languaze  in  a  child  should  not  outrun  which,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  has 
his  mental  development ;  it  should  at  first  follow,  i  been  made  in  the  education  of  mankind  than  the 
and  subsequently  accompany  it.  The  child,  from  steadily  improving  methods  employed  in  teaching 
his  first  infancy,  has  a  tendency  to  give  some  kind  the  youth  of  civilized  cx)untries  their  vernacular 
of  expression  to  all  the  emotions  of  his  mind.  At  tongue.  At  Athens  and  Itome,  instruction  was 
first,  varioiLs  movements  of  the  body,  and  inartic-  '  given  to  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  gram- 
ulate  sounds  serve  for  the  purpose ;  when  tlie  mar,  but  it  was  mostly  limite<l  to  the  boys  of 
perceptions  become  more  distinct,  the  child  looks  the  higher  classes.  Throu^out  the  middle  ages, 
around  for  more  definite  expressions,  and  finds  Latin  was  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  das- 
them  in  the  word-lanjpage  of  those  who  sur-  '  se«  of  schools,  partly  because  the  popular  dialects 
round  him.  If  the  child  has  sound  organs  of  <  had  not  yet  attained  the  degree  of  perfection 
speech,  the  task  of  the  educator,  at  first,  is  com-  '  needed  for  expressing  the  thoucht  of  scholars, 
paratively  easy.  An  artificial  plan  is  neither  '  Even  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  the 
necessary  nor  practical ;  an  occasional  influence  i  study  of  the  vernacular  language  made  but  veir 
is  sufficient.  By  hearing  the  names  of  the  objects,  ,  slow  progress,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  19th 
aetions,  qualities,  circumstances,  and  relations. '  century  to  mature  plans  for  imparting  to  the  en- 
which  he  perceives,  correctly  and  distinctly  pro- '  tire  population  a  good  knowledge  of  meir  native 
nounced,  the  chUd  obtains  nis  first  knowledge  of  ,  tongues.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  in  ele- 
words,  and  learns  to  associate  them  with  the  mentary  knowledge  thus  achieved,  goes  the  more 
designated  objects.  The  memory,  without  dif- '  general  demand  for  popular,  eepecmly  periodical, 
ficulty,  retains  a  large  number  of  words,  and  :  literature,  and  the  more  active  and  more  intel- 
frequent  practice  soon    leads   to    readiness  of  I  ligent  participation  of  the  masses  in  public  life. 
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There  are  some  countries  in  which  the  entire 
native  population  speak  one  language;  others 
in  which  two,  three,  or  more  are  spoken  by  laige 
bodies  of  the  people.  Among  the  former  are 
Italy,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor^ 
way ;  among  the  latter.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland,  Snain,  Bel^um,  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States.  In  Switzerland,  three  languages, — the 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  are,  to  some 
extent,  regarded  as  national  languages ;  in  all 
the  other  countries,  one  language  only  has  the 
character  of  a  national  language,  thouirn  in  some 
cases,  as  in  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  it 
is  the  mother-tongue  of  only  a  minority  of  the 
population.  In  several  of  th&se  countries,  the 
question  to  what  extent  any  otlier  than  the  rul- 
ii^  language  sliould  be  admitted  into  the  state 
schools  as  a  branch,  or  as  a  medium,  of  instruc- 
tion, has  led  to  animated  controversies,  which 
are  far  from  being  ended.  From  political  rea- 
sons, it  is  natural  that  the  union  of  an  entire 
people  in  the  bonds  of  one  common  language 
should  be  looked  upon  as  most  desirable ;  but, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  it  will  always 
be  urged  that,  however  desirable  the  universal 
knowledge  of  one  national  lanu^age  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  espcciaJly  a  large  coun- 
try, may  be,  the  principle  cannot  be  impugned 
tliat,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  education 
of  young  children  should  not  dispense  with  in- 
struction in  the  mother-tongue,  in  order  to  se- 
cure an  entire  co-operation  between  home  edu- 
cation and  school  education.  As  this  question 
equally  concerns  a  number  of  large  countries,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  solution  may  be  found  which 
will  reconcile  conflicting  claims. — Besides  the 
mother-tongue  and  the  national  language,  the 
two  claifidcal  and  the  princiml  modern  languages 
are  very  extoimively  studierl  in  sc^hools  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  classical  languages  have,  to  a 
large  extent,  lost  the  prominent  iK)sition  which 
they  formerly  occupicii  in  most  8<4iemes  of  e<bi- 
cation ;  the  study  of  modem  languages,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  be  steadily  extending. 
From  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  many  educa- 
tors ui^  the  early  study  of  a  cognate  language 
as  a  means  to  promote,  by  way  of  comptirison,  a 
more  thonjugh  understanding  of  the  native  lan- 
guage. From  a  business  or  practical  jwint  of 
view,  there  is  naturally  a  growing  demand  for 
instruction  in  the  languages  of  several  foreign 
countries.  The  treasures  of  the  Knglish,  (Jer- 
man,  and  French  literatures  are  also  stunulating, 
in  an  increasing  ratio,  the  study,  in  many  coun- 
tries, of  those  three  lanmiages,  which,  by  com- 
mon consent,  are  regarded  as  exceeding  all  others 
in  importance.  —  See  Marcel,  IxitHiwige  (ta 
a  Mefina  of  Mental  Culture  (uid  Ititerntitional 
Communication  (2  vols.,  liOndon,  1853) ;  and 
The  Study  of  T^mguarjps  (I^ond.  an<l  N.  Y., 
1869);  Whitney.  JVte  Life  and  Growth  of  Jjan- 
gjtage  (N.  Y.,  1875).  (See  also  Classical  Stud- 
lEs,  (vRAMMAR,  MoDERX  Lancu'ages,  and  the 
special  articles  on  Latin,  Greek,  Gf:rman,  and 
French. 


LA  SALLE,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French 
priest  and  teacher,  bom  in  Reims,  April  30., 
1651 ;  died  in  Rouen,  April  7.,  1719.  In  1669, 
he  was  appointed  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Reims,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  In  1671,  he  was  ordained  a 
priest,  and  began  at  once  the  work  of  his  life, 
the  education  and  improvement  of  the  working- 
classes,  llis  first  project  was  the  obtaining  of  a 
charter  for  a  sisterhood,  already  established  in 
his  native  place,  and  designed  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  poor  girls.  This  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  similar  order  desired  to  promote  ther 
I  education  of  boys,  which  rapidly  spread  through- 
out France,  under  the  name  of  llrethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools.  ITie  distinctive  features  of 
his  sjrstem  were,  the  bringing  together  of  the 
teachers  in  a  common  residence,  the  use  of  the 
coarsest  food  and  raiment,  and  vows  of  the 
strictest  obedience  and  devotion,  during  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  three  years,  to  be  renewed 
afterwanls  for  life  by  those  desiring  it.  No 
member  of  the  orrler  was  permitted  to  become  a 
priest;  and  to  prevent  any  aspirations  in  that 
direction,  Latin,  as  a  study,  was  forbidden  till 
the  age  of  thirty.  In  order  to  set  an  example  of 
religious  poverty  to  his  followers,  he  renounced 
his  prebend,  distributed  his  money  in  alms,  and 
constantly  taught  in  the  schools.  After  some  per- 
secutions at  the  hands  of  secular  teachers,  he  pur- 
chased the  establishment  of  St.  Yon.  at  Rouen, 
which  afterwards  became  the  central  school  of 
the  order.  In  1868,  the  brotherhood  numbered 
10,000  teachers  and  800.000  pupils,  in  France; 
and  in  the  United  States,  323  teachers  and 
1 5,000  pupils.  The  published  works  by  which 
la  Salle  is  best  known,  are :  Les  regies  de  la 
hien seance  et  de  la  ciriliti  cJiretiennes^  and  Lei 
dome  rertus  d'un  hon  maitre. 

LA  SATiTiE  COLLEGE,  in  I'hiladelphia. 
Pa.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  founded  in 
1863,  is  under  tlie  control  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  It  is  Ruj>];)orted  by  tuition  fees,  varying 
from  $10  to  s?20  j>or  quarter.  It  has  a  primary, 
an  acmlcmic.  a  commercial,  and  a  collegiate  de- 
partment. The  degret»s confemxl  are  A.  B.,  R. S., 
and  A.  M.  In  187o — 6,  there  were  200  students 
(74  collegiate,  33  commercial,  and  93  academic). 
iTie  presidents  of  the  college  have  been.  Brother 
Oliver,  Brother  Noali,  Brother  •loachim,  and 
Brother  Stephen  (the  pn^sent  incumbent). 

LATIN  LANGUAGE,  one  of  the  two  clas- 
sical hinguagt»8,  which  as  the  language  of  one  of 
the  greatest  empires  of  the  world,  and  of  one  of 
the  richest  of  literatures,  and  subsequently  as 
the  official  languagt^  of  the  Catholic  church,  the 
literary  language  of  western  Kuroj^e,  and  the 
mother  of  the  Romanic  languages,  has  been 
among  the  forenn^st  agents  in  developing  modem 
civilization.  1'he  name  is  derived  from  the  Ijit- 
ins,  or  inhabitants  of  latium,  in  central  Italy, 
by  whom  it  is  Mieved  by  some  to  have  been 
Rjwken  as  early  as  fifteen  centunes  before  the 
Christian  era.  Acconiing  to  the  resean'hes 
of  modem  philology,  the  I^tin  is  one  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Old  Italic  language,  which, 
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with  the  Greek,  Grerman,  Sanskrit,  and  others, 
is  re^;arded  as  one  of  the  chief  divisions  into 
which  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  (q.  v.)  are 
divided.  The  close  resemblance  of  the  Latin, 
as  well  as  the  other  (Umbro-Samnitic)  branch 
of  the  Old  Italic  language,  to  the  Greek  has  led 
some  philologists  to  assume  that  both  the  Italic 
and  the  Greek  language  sprung  from  one  branch, 
now  lost,  which  was  co-ordinate  with  the  San- 
skrit, German,  and  other  divisions  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic.  The  subjection  of  Italy  to  the  rule  of 
Rome,  which  was  situated  in  Latium,  CTadually 
made  Latin  the  language  of  all  Italy.  After  the 
name  of  the  people  to  whom  it  owes  its  eminent 
position  in  history,  it  has  also  been  caUed  the 
Koman  language.  For  a  long  time,  the  Romans 
remained  without  a  literature,  the  earliest  work 
which  is  now  extant  dating  about  240  B.  0.  Of 
the  preceding,  ante-literary  period  of  the  lan- 
guage nothing  is  now  left  but  a  few  fragments 
of  the  Salian  songs,  of  the  chant  of  the  Arval 
brethren,  and  of  tne  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  be- 
sides a  few  epitaphs.  During  the  next  two 
centuries,  Latin  literature  was  gradually  devel- 
oped, until,  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  it  reached 
its  classic  period.  Though  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  elegant  language  of  the  educated 
classes  (lingwi  urbatuh  urbanilas)  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  and  lower  classes  of  the 
people  (lingua  ritstica  or  vidgtrris,  ruslicitfis) 
was  early  and  broadly  drawn,  the  literary  lan- 
guage was  and  remained  substantially  the  same ; 
and  the  natives  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  and 
northern  Africa  among  the  Roman  writers  used 
the  same  language  an  the  natives  of  the  city, 
although,  in  regard  to  the  spoken  language,  the 
latter  claimed  the  same  prerogative  as  the  mod- 
em Parisians  in  regard  to  French.  In  the  first 
century  of  the  (.^hristian  era,  the  linguistic  mate- 
rial was  considerably  enlarged  by  means  of  com- 
pounds and  derivatives ;  in  the  course  of  the 
second  century,  the  admission  of  a  large  number 
of  archaic,  ante-Ciceronian  words  and  forms  and 
of  Gredsms,  put  an  end  to  the  classic  period  of 
Roman  literature.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  the  purity  of  the  language  and  lit- 
erature rapidly  declined.  The  language  of  the 
common  people  invaded  the  literary  language, 
provincialisms  and  Grecisms  became  more  and 
more  frequent ;  and  although  there  was  a  revival 
of  pure  Latin  in  the  literature  of  the  fourth  and 
fiftn  centuries,  the  spoken  language,  in  constant 
contact  with,  and  under  the  influence  of,  the 
tongues  of  the  barbaric  conquerors  of  the  em- 
pire, gradually  succumbed  to  that  scries  of  gram- 
mati^  and  verbal  changes  which  formed  the 
transition  into  the  Romanic  languages.  In  the 
mean  while,  Latin  had  become  the  liturgical  and 
official  language  of  the  Christian  Cliurch;  and,  as 
the  modem  languages  which  arose  in  different 
countries  of  Europe  remained  for  centuries  de- 
void of  a  literary  character,  Latin  became  the 
common  language  of  the  schools  and  literatures  of 
western  Europe.  It  was  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, not  only  m  the  convent,  and  in  the  cathedral 
and  ooUegiate  schools,  but  also  in  the  town 


schools,  which  in  the  12th  centuiy,  began  to  arise 
by  the  side  of,  and  frequently  in  opposition  to, 
the  church  schools.  It  was  this  latter  daas  of 
schools  for  which  the  name  Latin  scliools  (q.  v.) 
came  into  use.  The  Latin  of  the  middle  ages 
{LaiiniUts  media  and  Laiinitas  i7\fima)  was 
tar  inferior  to  that  of  the  daosic  period  of  Ro- 
man literature ;  and,  from  the  6th  to  the  14th 
century,  not  one  writer  can  be  found  who,  for 
the  elegance  of  his  diction,  can  be  regarded  as 
a  classic.  The  revival  of  classical  studies  in  the 
14th  and  L5th  centuries  caused,  in  literature, 
a  return  from  the  Latin  of  the  Church  to  the 
language  of  Cicero  and  the  Augustan  age,  which 
many  writers  of  that  period  strove,  with  some 
success,  to  reproduce  in  its  classic  purity,  llie 
Reformation,  in  the  1 6th  century,  bani^ed  the 
use  of  Latin  from  divine  service  in  Protestant 
churches ;  but  Latin  schools  were  as  ri^rously 
maintained  in  Protestant  as  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries. The  speaking  of  I^tin  was  common 
among  the  citizens  and  mechanics  of  towns; 
and  it  is  reported  of  the  family  of  the  learned 
printer  Henry  Stephens  that  not  only  his  wife, 
out  even  his  domestics  talked  Latin.  Special 
importance  was  attributed  to  the  speaking  of 
Latin  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits;  and  also 
in  Protestant  states,  like  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
the  gymnasia  were,  and  partly  still  are,  expected 
to  train  their  pupils  in  speaking  and  writing  I^t- 
in.  In  modem  times,  the  growing  opposition 
to  the  privileged  position  of  classicid  studies  in 
the  educatioiml  systems  of  civilized  nations,  has 
diminished  the  study  of  I^atin  as  well  as  that  of 
Greek,  but  the  former  still  maintains  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and,  even  in 
the  present  century,  though  in  a  decreasing  ratio, 
is  still  used  in  scientific  works.  As  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy  it  began  to  give  way  ta 
the  French  m  the  course  of  the  ITth  century; 
but,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  still,  in 
the  18th  century,  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes  and  of  T)olitical  life,  llius,  the  Hun- 
ganan  Diet,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
received  Maria  Theresa,  when  she  personally  ap* 
peiured  to  ask  its  support,  with  the  memorable 
acclamation  :  Moriamur  pro  rege  iiostro  Maria 
Tlieresia.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I^tin 
maintains  unimpaired  the  high  authority  ac- 
corded to  it  as  the  language  of  the  Church ;  and, 
as  such,  it  is  still  used  l)y  the  Pope  in  his  com- 
munications with  the  bishops  and  church  mem- 
bers of  all  nationalities,  and  by  the  councils  of 
the  Church  in  their  discussions  and  decrees. 

The  I^tin  alphabet  derives  a  special  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  acJopted  for  the 
English  language  and  all  the  Romanic  languages, 
and  has  thus  Income  the  medium  of  written  ex- 
pression for  the  thought  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
civilized  world.  Its  early  history  is  still  far  from 
being  fully  elucidated;  but  recent  researches, 
especially  those  of  Kirchhoff  (Abhandlungen  der 
Academic  der  Wissenschnften  zu  Berlin^  1863) 
have  shed  considerable  light  on  the  subject.  It 
is  now  commonly  assumed  that  the  Latin  charao- 
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tere  are  the  ofiFspring  of  the  .^lo-Doric  variety 
of  the  Greek  alphal^t.  According  to  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  the  number  of  letters  m  the  old  Lat- 
in was  21,  but  only  20  appear  in  the  earliest 
documents.  One  letter  appears,  therefore,  to 
have  disappeared,  which,  according  to  Mommsen 
and  Lenormant,  was  Z.  The  letter  C,  as  its 
place  in  the  alphabet,  as  well  as  its  early  j)ro- 
nunciation,  indicates,  was  originally  identical 
with  the  Greek  F;  as  it  gradually  assumed 
the  sound  K,  it  caused  the  introduction  of  the 
letter  Q,  which  was  not  in  the  earliest  alphabet, 
as  well  as  the  disappearance  of  the  letter  K, 
which  maintained  itself  in  only  a  very  few  ab- 
breviations. In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin,  grammarians,  untU  late  in  the  present 
century,  were  accustomed  to  remark  that  the  an- 
cient mode  of  pronouncing  it  was  almost  wholly 
lost,  and  that  modern  scholars  had  applied  to  it 
those  principles  which  regulate  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  their  own  languages.  The  obscurity  in 
which  Latin  pronunciation  was  believed  to  bo 
enveloped,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  removed 
by  the  leame«l  works  of  Corssen  ( Ueber  A  tts- 
sprtiche,  Vocalismus  und  BeUmtuig  der  lateini- 
schen  Sjrracltey  2  To\&.,2ii  edit.,  1868 — 70)  and 
others ;  and  the  leading  representatives  of  Latin 
philology  are  approaching  a  remarkable  unanim- 
ity in  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is  regarded  as 
probable  that  the  I^atin  vowels  had  about  the 
same  sound  as  the  corresponding  vowels  have  in 
the  Italian  and  (rerman  alphabets,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  o,  which  may  have  resembled  more  the 
sound  of  that  letter  in  lot'd,  than  in  note.  The 
y,  which  only  occurs  in  wonls  of  Greek  origin, 
sounds  like  the  Greek  i>,  the  German  il,  and  the 
French  ?/.  In  pronouncing  each  of  the  diph- 
thongs, the  Homans  distinctly  uttered  both  of 
the  vowels  coinjHMing  it.  ITius  in  neuUrr  each  of 
the  two  vowels  was  distinctly  heard,  just  as  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong  in  the 
modern  Italian  and  Portuguese.  ITie  letter  c 
was  always  pronouncetl  like  k ;  the  g  was  alwjiys 
hard  as  in  yive ;  final  m  had  an  obscure  sound, 
perhaps  the  nasal  sound  of  the  French,  as  in 
nam ;  s  was  always  like  the  Spanish  .<?,  having 
the  sound  of  sa  in  miss ;  and  />//,  ch,  th  were,  as 
the  characters  indicate,  pronounced  as  the  as- 
pirates p,  k,  and  t.  In  its  rules  for  ac^centuation 
and  the  quantity  of  syllables,  the  Latin  resembles 
the  Greek :  and  it  was  thereby,  like  its  classic  sis- 
ter, enabled  to  develop  in  its  poetiy  a  rhythmical 
form  which  by  far  exceeds,  in  point  of  beauty, 
any  thing  that  is  found  in  any  modem  language. 
The  inflectional  part  of  the  language,  both  in 
the  dwlension  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and 
numerals,  and  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  also 
characterized  the  Latin  at  first  sight  as  a  sister 
of  the  l^ret^k,  having  many  points  of  resem- 
blance. We  meet  with  striking  similarities  in  the 
mles  |)ertainiiig  to  cases,  numbers,  genders,  per- 
sons, voices,  and  modes,  together  with  extensive 
verbal  affinities.  The  later  development  of  liter- 
ature among  the  Romans  deprived  the  Latin 
of  many  of  the  forms  which  still  distinguish 
the  Greeks  and  gave  to  the  language  a  touch 


of  that  utilitarian  character  which  characteriaed 
the  people.  Tlius,  there  is  no  dual  number,  no 
middle  voice  distingtiished  in  its  form  from  the 
passive,  and  no  optative  mood.  Besides,  in  both 
the  active  and  tne  passive  voice  of  the  Latin 
verb,  there  are  fewer  tense-forms  than  are  found 
in  the  Greek.  An  additional  case  in  the  declen- 
sion of  singular  nouns — the  ablative  (which  of 
all  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  tlie  Latin  and 
Old  Bactriau  alone  have  preserved),  is  a  small 
offset  in  favor  of  the  Latin,  as  far  as  fuUneas  of 
inflectional  forms  is  concerned. 

The  study  of  Latin  is  generally  begun  by  En- 
glish students  at  an  eariy  age.    It  almost  invari- 
ably precedes  that  of  the  Greek,  and  generally 
the  study  of  any  foreign  modem  language.    In 
many  cases,  the  study  of   English  grammar  is 
cither  entirely  postponed  in  favor  of  I.atin,  or 
only  its  most  elementary  rules  are  taught.    At 
the  outset,  the  student  becomes  aware  that  he  is 
entering  a  new  world  of  thought.     The  nouns 
which  he  has  met  with  in  his  English  reading, 
he  has  found  to  be  subject  to  but  very  few 
changes.     AVhen  the  word  father  was  used  in  a 
possessive  sense,  it  became  fdthei'^s ;  if  used  in 
the  plural,  fathers  ;  and  in  the  plural  and  pos- 
sessive, fathei's\    All  the  various  relations,  ex- 
cept the  possessive,  which  a  noun,  either  in  the 
singular  or  plural  number,  may  occupy  in  re- 
gard to  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  he  finds,  are 
expressed  by  means  of  prepositions ;  tta.of  the 
fatfier,  to  the  father,  xHth  the  fatlier,  etc    The 
Latin  granmiar  j^resents  to  him  quite  an  array 
of  different  forms  ;  as,  pater,  pafris,  jnitri,  pa- 
treniy  etc.    Thus  he  sees  that  the  mollifications 
of  thought  which  in  English  are  chiefly  expressed 
by  means  of  prepositions,  are  indicated  in  Latin 
by  the  varying  inflections  of  the  root.     It  re- 
quires  considerable   effort  on   the  part  of  the 
youthful  scholar  to  grasji  this  new  idea,  and  it  is 
easily  seen  that  this  effort  must  tend   to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  thinking  powers  of  the  stu- 
dent.— However  much  the  methods  of  teaching 
Latin  may  differ  in   certain    details,    no   one 
should  dispense  with  a  thorough  drilling  in  the 
inflectional   part  of  the   language  and   in  the 
principal  niles  of  syntax.     Exercises  in  translat- 
ing from  I^tin  into  English,  and  from  English 
into  I^tin.  are  now  quite  generally  connected 
with  the  very  first  grammar  lessons.    In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  modem  educational 
writers,  the  exercises  in   translation  are  now, 
from  the  .beginning,  very  properly  given  in  most 
of  the  text-books  in  the  shape  of  complete  sen- 
tences.   As  it  is  the  desire  of  every  teacher  to 
prepare  his  jmpils  for  the  reading  of  the  I^tin 
classics,  a  selection  of  the  translation  e-xerriscs 
from  classic  writers  has  obvious  advantages,  llie 
m^tstery  si/sfetn,  proposed  by  T.  Prendei^gast.  in 
T?te  Mastery  of  lAmgnages   (London,    1872). 
inverts  this  process,  by  requiring  the  pupils  to 
study  sentences  instead  of  words,  committing  to 
memory  carefully  constructed  expressions,  and 
learning  the  inflectional  forms  by  comparison. 
This  process  approximates  to  the  natural  method 
of  learning  language,  and,  it  is  contended,  leads 
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to  a  fluency  and  ease  in  its  use  which  cannot  be 
acquired  in  any  other  way.  (See  R.  H.  Quick, 
First  Steps  in  Teach  ing  a  Foreign  Lcmguage, 
London,  1875.)  In  the  sjrstem  of  T.  K.  Arnold 
(q.  v.),  the  inflectional  peculiarities  are  learned 
gradually,  as  in  the  Ollendorff'  si/stem,  and  al- 
most the  first  step  taken  by  the  pupil  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  construction. — ITie  very  large  extent  to 
which  words  of  I^tin  origin  have  been  re- 
ceive<l  into  English  can  be  turned  to  great 
advantage  by  the  intelligent  teacher.  But  few 
words  will  be  met  with  in  the  lAtin  exercises, 
which  are  not  etymologically  rehited  to  words 
in  the  English  dictionary ;  and  a  constant  ref- 
erence to  this  kinship  not  only  facilitates  the 
acquisition  by  the  student  of  a  copious  Latin 
vocabulary,  but  at  the  same  time  enlar^  his 
knowledge  of  English.  The  introduction  of 
young  students  who  have  sufticiently  mastered 
the  elements  of  the  language,  to  the  I^atin  clas- 
sics is  considerably  obstructerl  by  the  want  of 
good  juvenile  works  in  the  literature  of  Rome.  If 
that  literature  ever  had  its  f^arbaulds  and  Edge- 
worths,  their  fame  has  perisheil  with  their  works. 
The  books  which  for  centuries  have  boen  the  first 
to  be  read  in  Latin  sc^hools, — C'Ornelius  Xcpos 
and  Caesar,  were  certainly  not  written  for  boys 
and  girls.  Even  in  Rome,  they  were  as  little  read 
by  children  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years,  as  our 
ohilrlren  of  that  age  are  exjKJcted  to  reiwl  Shake- 
speire,  (iibbon.or  Macaulay;  and  it  Ls,  then»fore, 
undoubtedly  a  pertinent  question,  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  common  sense  to  exjiect  English  boys  and 
girls  to  read  and  appreciate  writers  whom  the 
youth  of  the  same  age  in  their  own  countir 
would  have  found  too  difficult  to  understand. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made,  in  modem 
times,  to  supply  this  want,  and  to  provide  young 
liatin  students  with  suitable  reading.  Sometimes 
modem  imitations  of  the  ancient  liatin  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose.  Such,  for  example,  is 
Willymot's  Century  of  Maiurinus  Corderius  Col- 
IfMjfiies,  long  familiarly  known  in  Scotland  under 
the  name  oi  Carder  if.  Certain  portions  of  the  dia- 
logues of  Erasmus  have  the  same  object  in  view. 
Aj3  the  most  successful  attempt  of  the  kind,  many 
liatin  scholars  regani  a  little  work  entitled  De 
Viris  lUustribiis  Urhis  RomrPj  and  commonly 
known  in  the  United  States  as  Viri  Romce,  by 
L'Homond,  a  French  professor  of  the  eighteentn 
century.  This  work  contains  the  most  interest- 
ing stories  related  by  Livy,  Yalerius  Maximus, 
Florus,  and  other  eminent  writers,  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  very  words  of  those  writers,  and 
IS  still  extensively  used  in  the  United  States 
(ireat  Britain,  France,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in 
(jlermany.  Atteinpts  have  also  been  made  to 
epitomize  special  Latin  classics  for  the  use  of 
young  students;  thus,  in  recent  times,  an  epitome 
of  Caesar,  prepared  by  Dr.  Woodford,  classical 
master  in  Maaras  College,  St.  Andrews,  has  been 
in  extensive  use.  Many  of  the  lAtin  readers  also 
contain  attempts  of  this  kind. — The  number  of 
Latin  classics  which  are  commonly  read  in  col- 
leges and  schools,  is  quite  small.    Nepos,  Caesar, 
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Cicero,  Sallust,  livy,  and  Tacitus,  among  the 
prose  writers;  and  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid 
among  the  poets,  are  universally  regarded  as  the 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  If  we  add  to 
them  the  names  of  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius, 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Hirtius,  and  the 
unknown  authors  of  tne  works  De  hello  Afri- 
aino,  De  belloAlexandrino,  De  hello  Hispaniensi, 
and  Ad  Herennium,  of  the  time  before  Christ, 
and  Phsedrus,  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius, 
Mela,  Curtius,  Persius.  the  two  Senecas,  Lucan, 
Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny,  Florus,  Suetonius, 
Gellius,  Justin,  and  Eutropius,  of  the  time 
after  Christ,  we  have  named  all  tlie  writers  of 
ancient  Rome  to  whose  works  the  Latin  reading 
of  at  least  ninety  nine  out  of  every  hundred 
students  is  restricted  both  during  and  after 
their  school  years ;  and  the  vocabukry  of  these 
is,  therefore,  very  properly  regarded  by  the  au- 
thors of  modem  school  dictionaries  as  furnishing 
all  the  words  embraced  witldn  the  scope  of  their 
works.  Tlie  reading  of  Latin  classics  constitutes 
the  princii)al  part  of  the  study  of  Latin  wher^ 
ever  it  is  pursued,  except  when  only  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin  etymology  are  taught  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  structure  of  English. 
(For  further  remarks  on  the  methods  of  reading 
J^tin  authors,  sec  Classical  Sti'dies.)  As  the 
advantages  which  are  exj:)e(;tiKi  to  accrue  from  a 
reading  of  the  I^tin  classics  must  depend  on 
the  pupil's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language, 
the  study  of  grammar  and  the  practice  of  trans- 
lating from  the  vernacular  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage should  be  continue<l  throughout  the  course. 
VVhatever  portion  of  the  whole  time  of  a  course 
of  instruction  may  be  assigned  to  liatin,  after 
the  study  has  been  begun,  it  should  be  con- 
tinued without  iutermption  until  the  course  is 
completed. —  Whether  exercises  in  liatin  con- 
versation, in  original  Latin  composition,  and  in 
Latin  versification,  should  be  adopted  in  a 
course  of  Latin  study  in  colleges  and  classical 
schools,  is  obviously  dejjendent  on  the  amount 
of  time  which  is  allowed  for  this  study.  This 
point  is  now  more  than  ever  a  subject  of  an- 
imated controversy  among  educators.  The 
physical  sciences,  which,  in  modem  times,  have 
made  progress  far  exceeding  the  boldest  ex- 
pectations of  former  centimes,  present  claims 
to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  course  of  in- 
stmction  of  every  grade  of  schools,  which  are,  on 
all  sides,  regarded  as  entitled  at  least  to  a  serious 
consideration.  The  concessions  which  have 
been  made  to  these  claims,  have  greatly  affected 
the  place  formerly  assigned  to  Latin.  It  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  general  medium  of  instruction 
in  schools  of  a  higher  grade;  and  fluency  of  Latin 
expression,  either  in  speaking  or  writing,  is  now- 
adays rarely  met  witn.  except  among  Catholic 
priests,  who  acquire  it  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
and  at  the  umversities  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  where  the  can- 
didates for  the  academic  doctorate  still  continue, 
in  many  cases,  to  write  the  required  essay,  and 
to  defend  proposed  theses,  in  Latin.  In  order 
to  obtain  tms  proficiency,  the  German  gymnasium 
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provides  a  course  in  Latin  extending  through 
nine  veare,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it 
weekly  being,  for  the  first  seven  years,  10,  and 
for  the  last  two,  8.  There  are  few  learned 
institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  which  deem  it  advisable  to  require  so 
large  an  amount  of  the  student  s  time  for  the 
study  of  J^tin ;  since  the  ability  to  speak  and 
write  it  with  fluency  is  no  longer  reckoned 
amons  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  shorter  course.  While  the  amount  of  time 
which,  in  various  courses  of  instruction,  may 
profitably  be  given  to  Latin  is  now,  and  will  long 
continue,  an  open  question,  inteUigent  educa- 
tors will  not  nnd  it  difficult,  when  once  the 
amount  of  time  has  been  determined,  to  adjust 
the  course  of  instruction  to  it.  Great  mistakes 
are  still  made  in  this  respect  in  many  classical 
schools.  Where  the  most  difficult  I^tin  authors 
are  read  by  students  who  are  not  familiar  with 
declensions  or  conjugations,  or  where  original 
Latin  compositions  are  required  from  students 
who  are  unable  to  translate  simple  sentences 
without  mistake,  the  Latin  course  may  safely  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  wholly  useless  for  the 
training  of  the  mind,  and  the  time  given  to  it, 
to  have  been  entirely  wasted.  ITie  practice  of 
requiring  Latin  addresses  to  be  delivered,  by  stu- 
dents who  cannot  translate  correctly,  to  audiences 
among  whom  there  may  not  be  a  single  person 
who  understands  the  address,  is  exceedingly  ab- 
surd. One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  clas- 
sical 8tudies,Jobn  Stuart  Mill,  severely  reprehends 
the  English  schools  in  which  "the  most  prtiuous 
years  of  early  life  may  be  irreparably  squandered 
in  learning  to  write  bad  Latin  and  ( Jreek  verses." 
The  grammatical  treatment  of  the  I^tin  lan- 

fuage  is  l)eli(?ved  to  have  originated  with  ( 'rates 
lallotes,  a  (ireck  embasfta<:lor  of  king  Attalasof 
Pergamus :  but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  his 
labors.  The  first  grannuarian  of  whose  work 
valuable  remains  have  lx?en  preserved  to  us  wa8 
M.  Terentius  Varro  (died  21  U.  C),  who  was  dis- 
tinguished as  the  most  learned  of  Romans,  .\mong 
the  mmierous  grammatical  writ<?rs  wlio  succeeiled 
him,  Donatus.  in  the  fourth,  and  Priscianus  in 
the  sixth,  century  were  especially  celebrate<l;  and 
their  works  served,  in  some  respects,  as  the  basis 
of  all  later  works.  A  new  jxiriod  in  the 
history  of  I^tin  philology  began  with  the  revival 
of  classical  stucfies  in  Italy,  and  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing.  For  some  time,  Italy  re- 
mained the  chief  seat  of  I^atin  scholarship,  but, 
in  the  1  (Jth  an<l  1 7th  centuries,  it  was  outstripped 
by  France,  Holland,  England,  and  (Germany. 
The  lAtinlsts  of  Holland  diatinguishetl  them- 
selves by  introihicing  a  strictly  scientific  method 
into  I^atin  philology.  Kicliard  lk?ntley,  of  Eng- 
land, became  the  father  of  the  science  of  verlml 
criticism.  Tn  Germany,  the  efforts  of  Ernesti, 
Heyne,  Wolff,  and  others,  caused  an  entire  reor- 
ganization of  I^tin  studies,  which  gradually 
led,  in  the  course  of  the  19th  a^ntury,  to  the 
acknowledge<l  8ui>eriority  of  the  Gennan  l^tin- 
ists.  The  most  notable  German  contributions 
to  Latin  lexicography  (see  Diction aris8)i  are  the 


comprehensive  dictionaries  by  Freund,  Georges, 
and  Klotz,  the  school  dictionaries  by  IngerJev, 
Georges,  Heinichen,  Kreussler,  the  etymological 
dictionaries  by  Schwenck,  and  Vanicek  (1874), 
besides  a  number  of  special  dictionaries  for  the 
poets,  the  sources  of  jurisprudence,  the  histori- 
ans, and  for  every  Latin  work  that  is  com- 
monly read  in  schools.  Latin  grammars  in 
the  German  language  have  been  written  by 
Zumpt  (13th  ed.,  1874;  shorter  grammar,  9th 
ed.,  1866);  Madvig  (3d  ed.,  1875;  shorter  gram- 
mar, 1857);  Berger  (9thed.,1875);Ellendt  (16lh 
ed.,  1876);  Kiihner  (Sdiulgramnuttik,  6th  ed., 
1861;  mementargrammatikt  38th  ed.,  1875); 
Lattmann  and  Miiller  (Schulgramnuttikj  3d  ed., 
1872  ;  Kurzqefas&te  Grammatik^  3d  ed.,  1872); 
Middendorf  and  (iruter  (8th  ed.,  1870);  Siberti 
iSch^dfframnnitik^  21st  ed.,  1873);  J.  ^chultz 
(Spraddehre,  8th  e<i.,  1 874  ;  Klehie  SpracJdeJtrej 
14th  ed.,  1875);  and  a  host  of  others.  An  alpha- 
betical list  of  all  the  Latui  grammars,  dictionaries, 
chrcstomathies,  and  other  books  relating  to  the 
Latin  language  which  have  been  pubushed  in 
Germany  since  1750,  is  given  in  Engelmann, 
BihliothecaPhUologica  (3d  ed.,1853). —  1  he  most 
celebrated  of  former  lexicographers  were  Cale- 

J)ino,  Robert  Stephens,  Factdolati,  and  Forcel- 
ini.  (See  1)ictioxaries.J  In  England,  and  sub- 
sequently also  in  the  L  nited  States,  the  Latin 
lexicon  of  Ainsworth  (1736)  iK'came  the  most 
popular  work  of  tliis  class.  Of  the  English  and 
American  works  published  in  the  present  century, 
liCverett's  lexicon  (1830)  announces  itself  as 
an  "  abridgment  of  Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  with 
improvements  drawn  from  SchcUer  and  Liine- 
mann'';  the  lexicon  of  Andrews  (1856)  is  based 
on  Freund  ;  that  of  W.  Smith  (1855),  on  For- 
cellini and  Fi-eund  ;  that  of  Riddle  and  Arnold 
(American  edition  ])y  Anthon).on  (Jeorges  ;  that 
of  Crooks  and  Schem  (1857).  on  Ingerslev. 
Other  Latin-English  dictionaries  have  bcH.'n  com- 
piled by  Reanl,  J  bullions,  Entiok.Ganlner,  White, 
and  "H'oung. — Among  the  l^tin  grannnars  ue<^ 
in  American  and  English  scjhools,  l)esides  trans- 
lations of  the  gi-ammars  of  Zumpt,  Madvig,  and 
othera,  arc  those  of  Adam  (formerly  very  ex- 
tensively Ui4cd  in  Aniericain  schools;  new  etli- 
tion  by  (iould,  by  Fish,  and  by  others),  Allen, 
Greenou«'h,  Amlrews  and  Stoddard,  Anthou, 
Arnold,  Hartholomew,  Bingham,  Brooks,  Bruns, 
Bullions,  Clark,  DiUaway,  Fischer,  Gildersleve, 
Goodrich,  CJrant,  Donaldson  (wmplete  I^tin 
Grammar,  3d  e<l.,  18G7  ;  one  of  the  best),  Hark- 
ness  now  extensively  used  in  American  collides, 
Harrison,  Key  (3d  ed.,  1862),  McClintock.  Mor- 
ris, Roby  (2  vols.,  1871 — 4,  one  of  the  best), 
Rose,  Ross,  Ruddiman,  W.  Smith,  Spencer, 
Thoini)6on,  Waddell,  and  Weale.  An  excellent 
introduction  to  a  philological  study  of  the  Ijitin, 
is  Donaldson's  Vdrrouunius  (3d  ed.,  1860).  A 
comparative  grammar  of  Latin  and  Greek  has 
been  written  by  T^.  Meyer  ( Vergleichetnie  Gram- 
viittik  (lt*r  (p'iechischen  nndUtleiinsirhen  Sprache^ 
2  vols,  1861 — 5).  'ITie  relation  of  Latin  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  is 
fully  elucidated  in  the  comparative  grammars 
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of  Bopp  and  Schleicher.  (See  Indo-Gebmanio 
Lanouages). — ^There  are  numerous  editions  of 
every  Latin  writer  that  is  usually  read  in  schools, 
with  English  notes,  and  in  many  cases  with  a 
special  vocabulaiy.  Collective  editions  of  the 
Latin  auUiors  read  in  schools,  accordinjz  to  a  imi- 
form  plan,  are,  among  others,  the  Sibliotheca 
Classica,  under  the  direction  of  G.  Lons  and  A. 
J.  Macleane  (London,  since  1854) ;  the  uarendon 
Press  SerieSj  which  counts  among  its  contribu- 
tors Moberley,  Ellis,  W.  and  G.  Ramsay,  Prichard, 
Bernard,  Wdford,  Browning,  Wickham,  Lee- 
Wamer(Oxford);  the  Catena  Ulassicorumy  under 
the  direction  of  Holmes  and  Bigg  (London) ; 
the  series  published  by  Chase  and  Stuart  (Phila- 
delphia) ;  the  editions  of  several  of  the  classics  by 
Allen  and  Greenough,  Andrews,  Anthon,  Brooks, 
Harkness,  Schmitz,  Weale,  and  others.  The  best 
collections  of  this  kind  in  Germany  are  those 

gublished  at  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of 
auppe  and  Haupt;  and  at  Leipsic,  by  the  firm 
of  Teubner.  The  latter,  in  1876,  consisted  of  61 
volumes. — Histories  of  Roman  literature  have 
been  published  by  Klotz  (Leipsic,  1845);  Thomp- 
son (London,  1852) ;  Browne  (London,  1853) ; 
Munk  (Berlin,  1861) ;  Bahr  (3  vols.,  4th  ed., 
Carlsrune,  1867) ;  Bernhmrdy  (Brunswick,  5th 
ed.,  1872);  Teuffel  (3d.  ed.,  Leipsic,  1876 ;  En^. 
transl.,  London,  1873). 

LATIN  SCHOOLS,  a  name  dven,  in  several 
German  states  as  well  as  in  the  Netherlands,  to 
a  class  of  secondary  schools.  I'he  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  Latin  was  formerlv,  in  these 
schools,  the  most  prominent  branch,  and  generally 
even  the  medium,  of  instruction.  These  schools 
gradually  developed  out  of  the  "trivial  schools," 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  sprung  up 
in  many  towns  by  the  side  of,  or  even  in  opposi- 
tion to,  the  convent  schools,  and  the  cathedral  and 
collegiate  schools.  The  nsaneLaiiyiscJinol  did  not 
come  into  general  use,  but  alternated  with  that  of 
particular  school.  When,  in  the  16th  century,  the 
word  gymnasiuniy  and  (more  rarely)  pcedago- 
gium  was  applied  to  those  Latin  scnools  which 
were  completely  organized,  and  prepared  their 
pupils  for  the  university,  the  name  Latin  school 
was  commonly  reserved  for  the  lower  half  of  the 
institution.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  (as  in 
Halle),  has  a  complete  gymnasium  retained  the 
name  Latin  school,  which  is  now  ^nerally  on 
the  wane.  In  Prussia,  no  distinctive  name  is 
any  longer  given  to  the  lower  classes  of  a  com- 
plete gymnasium ;  and  schools  containing  only 
the  lower  classes  of  a  gymnasium,  are  called 
progj/mnasia.  The  largest  proportion  of  these 
schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Wtir- 
temberg,  where  many  of  them  nave  only  one 
or  two  teachers.  In  Bavaria,  the  name  is  stiU 
given  to  the  five  lower  classes  of  the  classical 
gymnasium,  which  is  there  called  StudienanstaU, 
and  also  to  those  schools  which  only  contain 
the  five  lower  gymnasium  classes.  Li  the  Nether- 
lands, the  difference  between  Latin  schools  and 
gymnasia  is  not  defined.  (See  Netherlands.) 
In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  such  schools  is  the  pubHc  Latin  school  of 
Boston. 


LAW  SCHOOLS  have  been  in  use  as  a 
means  of  education  for  the  bar,  almost  from  the 
time  when  the  bar  fiist  became  a  recognized 
profession.  In  ancient  times,  the  schools  of 
Rome,  Berytus,  and  Constantinople,  with  some 
of  minor  importance,  were  the  recognized  nurs- 
eries of  the  legal  profession.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  Roman  jurists  taught  in  these  schools. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  one  such 
school  remained  at  Ravenna  up  to  a  period  not 
very  long  before  the  revival  of  the  law;  if,  indeed, 
it  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  germ  from 
which  the  famous  school  of  Bologna  afterwards 
sprung.  From  the  time  of  Imerius,  early  in  the 
12th  century,  the  history  of  European  juris- 
prudence has  been  identified  with  that  of  the 
schools  of  law,  in  the  states  of  modem  Europe. 
At  present,  upon  that  continent,  the  law  schools 
of  the  various  universities  are  the  recognized 
portals  of  the  legal  profession,  and  of  the 
bench.  In  England,  legal  education  was,  at  first, 
conducted  in  the  same  method.  The  arrival  of 
Yacarius,  an  Italian  teacher  of  law,  at  Oxford, 
in  the  reisn  of  Stephen,  marks  the  introduction 
of  scientific  jurisprudence  into  England.  He  con- 
tinued to  teach  for  a  period  not  definitely  ascer- 
tained, but  long  enough  to  found  a  school  which 
has  left,  in  its  glosses  and  other  lecal  writings, 
considerable  traces  of  its  existence.  The  Inns  of 
Court,  at  London,  were  probably  intended,  in  the 
first  place,  as  rivals  of  this  civilian  school,  and 
were  devoted,  from  the  beginning,  to  instruction 
in  the  common  law.  During  their  flourishing 
period  as  schools,  the  attendance  of  students 
there  was  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  kingdom. 
The  well-known  account  given  by  Fortescue  (in 
his  treatise  De  laudibiis  legum  Anglicej  cap.  49.) 
of  the  life,  and  mode  of  instruction  in  these 
schools,  proves  the  importance  of  the  position 
which  they  held  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
mode  of  preparation  for  the  English  bar  of  that 
time.  1  neir  activity  in  this  respect  seems  to 
have  been  at  its  height  about  the  time  of  For- 
tescue, or  in  the  15th  century.  In  the  16th, 
they  became  rather  places  of  gaiety ;  and  the 
readerships  and  other  offices  were  perverted  to 
means  of  ostentatious  display.  The  number  of 
students  declined;  and,  from  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  the  course  of  instruction  in 
them  ceased  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
form.  Education  for  the  Sar  was,  henoeforth» 
conducted  in  the  offices  of  special  pleaders,  con* 
veyancers,  and  other  practicing  lawyers ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  present  generation  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  have  again  made  the  effort  to 
resume  their  original  function.  The  Inner 
Temple  led  the  way  in  this  reform,  by  establish- 
ing, m  1833,  two  lecturershipe,  one  of  conmion 
law  and  equity,  the  other  of  general  jurispru- 
dence and  international  law.  The  latter  was  filled 
by  John  Austin,  whose  lectures,  though  only  the 
first  six  were  published  in  his  life-time,  have  since 
exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  revival 
of  scientific  jurisprudence  in  England  {Le.iures 
on  Jurisprudencej  or  the  Philosophy  of  Positive 
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Law;  edited  by  his  widow,  1861 — 3;  3d  edition 
by  Kobert  Campbell,  1809).  In  1847,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  readerships  or 
lectiirerships,  originating  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
by  which  body  Mr.  (ieorge  liong  was  appointed 
reader  on  civil  law  and  jurisprudence,  'i'he 
other  Inns  followed  the  example,  and  moot- 
courts  and  examinations  were  added  by  the 
lecturers.  But  no  joint  action  of  the  four  Inns 
was  had  until  1852,  when  a  standing  committee, 
or  council  of  legal  education,  was  appointed ;  five 
readersliips  were  established,  in  which  those 
previously  appointed  by  the  several  Inns  were 
mei^ged ;  and  students  were  required,  before  ad- 
mission, either  to  attend  at  least  two  of  the 
courses  for  a  year,  or  to  pass  a  public  exami- 
nation. In  the  mean  time,  a  coumiittee  of  in- 
quiry, appointed  by  parliament  in  184G,  had 
reported  in  favor  of  uniting  the  four  Inns  into  a 
fiingle  law  university;  and,  in  1854,  a  royal  com- 
mission was  api>ointed,  which  investigated  the 
subject  very  thoroughly,  and  reported  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  measure,  and  of  a  compulsory  exami- 
nation oefore  a  call  to  the  bar.  No  practical 
.result,  however,  followed  so  far  as  the  Inns  are 
concerned  until  1873,  when  these  recouuuen- 
dations  were  partially  carried  out.  The  four  Inns 
of  Court  now  elect  a  council  of  legal  education, 
and  this  council  appoints  a  permanent  committee 
of  eight  members,  called  the  Committi»e  of  Edu- 
cation and  Examination,  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation and  examination  of  students  for  the  bar. 
The  council  also  appoint  six  readers  or  lecturers, 
to  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  tutors  for  private  iiistruction.  There  is 
also  a  paid  board  of  examiners,  six  in  number, 
holding  office  for  two  years,  and  re-ehgible  only 
after  fax  interv^al  of  a  year;  and  studentshii>s,  ex- 
hibitions, and  certificates  of  honor  are  awarded 
to  those  who  pass  good  examinations.  But  at- 
tendance ^n  the  lectures  and  examinations  is  not 
compulsory;  and  any  person  may  still  qmdify  for 
admission  to  the  bar  by  passing,  i)revious  to  his 
admission  to  an  Inn  as  a  student,  examinations  in 
the  English  and  Latin  langUciges  and  in  English 
history,  and  by  spending  a  year  as  pupil  with  a 
barrister  or  pleader. — All  that  has  been  said  thus 
far  relates  only  to  education  for  the  English  bar 
as  distinct  from  the  body  of  solicitors.  Admis- 
fiion  to  this  body  has  always  Ix^en  in  the  hands  of 
common  law  judges  and  masters  of  the  rolls;  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  a  very  influential 
organization,  succeeded,  as  early  as  183(5,  in  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  examinations,  preliminary, 
middle,  and  final,  as  a  strict  condition  of  admis- 
aion  to  the  roll.  Candidates  are  examined  by  a 
committee  of  sixteen  solicitors,  generally  chosen 
from  the  council  of  that  society,  together  with 
the  masters  of  the  common  law  courts.  The 
council  also  appoint  annually  three  lecturers,  by 
whom  lectures  are  delivered  to  articled  clerks. 
Attendance  at  these  is  voluntary,  but  no  solicitor 
can  be  admitted  without  passing  the  examinations 
for  which  they  prepare  the  student. — In  July, 
1 870,. the  Li^al  Education  Association, composed 
of  both  bamsters  and  BolicitorSi  and  headed 


by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  now  Lord  Selborae, 
was  formed,  with  the  avowed  objects  of  bringii^ 
about  the  estabhsliment  of  a  law  university  for 
the  education  of  students  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  and  the  placing  of  the  admission 
to  both  branches  of  the  profession  on  the  basis  of 
a  combined  test  of  collegiate  education  and  an 
examination  by  a  public  board  of  examiners.  In 
every  session  of  parliament,  from  that  time  to 
1873,  they  made  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  these 
objects  by  resolutions  and  bills,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Campbell's  preface 
to  his  Abri(lg7neHt(fA  y  si  bis  Lectures.  Since  the 
latter  date,  attention  has  been  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  very  great  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
courts,  the  methods  of  procedure,  and  the  fusion 
of  law  and  equity.  The  association,  however,  is 
still  engaged  in  prosecuting  its  reforms,  which 
have  been  materially  facilitated  by  these  changes. 
The  law  schools  of  the  United  States  have 
no  historical  connection  with  those  already  men- 
tioned. Their  existence  is  due  entirely  to  the  wants 
of  that  country.  Before  the  Revolution,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  law  students  who  could  afford 
it,  to  go  to  the  mother  country,  and  prosecute 
their  legal  studies  there,  nominally  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  really  in  the  offices  where  other  English 
students  of  the  time  prepared  themselves  for  the 
bar ;  but  the  numl)er  of  these  was,  of  course, 
small,  and  the  bar  of  the  colonies  was  composed 
in  a  large  measure,  of  those  who  had  read  only 
in  the  oiiice  of  the  nearest  practicing  attorney. 
The  number  of  these  was  comparatively  large. 
In  a  work  published  at  London  m  1790,  entitled 
A  Review  of  tfie  Lues  of  the  United  States  efc., 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  at  that  time  three 
hundre<i  practicing  lawyers  in  Connecticut,  and 
that,  "in  New  York,  and  from  thence  through  all 
the  northern  states,  lawyers  swarmed."  ITiis  natu- 
rally led  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  to  the 
possibility  of  improvement  in  legal  education;  and 
James  W  iLson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Peclara- 
tion  of  Independence,  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  (institution  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  has  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  to  deliver  a  formal  course  of  lectures 
uix)n  American  law.  He  held  the  law  professor- 
ship in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  then  the 
federal  capital,  aud  in  the  winter  of  1790 — 91, 
delivered  his  first  course ;  a  second  course  was 
commenced  in  the  following  winter,  but  was  never 
completed.  The  college  became  incorporated 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  April 
1792  ;  aud  the  law  school,  for  some  imexplained 
reason, was  discontinued.  The  lectures  delivered 
by  Judge  Wilson  are  published  in  his  collected 
works  in  three  volumes,  8vo  (Philadelphia,  1804). 
Tlie  honor  of  precedence  is  sometimes  claimed 
for  the  Litchfield  school,  next  to  be  mentioned. 
Judge  Parker,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Harvard 
law  school  (Boston,  1871),  says  that  Timothy 
Ileeve  established  the  Connecticut  school  in 
1782  or  1784.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  instruction  given  by  Judge  Reeve  in 
the  earlier  years  differed  in  any  respect  from  that 
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usually  given  by  lawyers  in  their  offices,  till 
Judge  Gould  became  associated  with  him  in 
1798.  The  Philadelphia  school  was  at  least  the 
first  one  formally  incorporated,  while  that  of 
Judge  Reeve  was  the  first  successful  one.  It 
was  afterwards  continued  by  the  lion.  James 
Gould,  author  of  Gould's  Treatise  on  Pleading. 
This  school  existed  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
It  was  then  removed  to  Northampton,  and  soon 
afterward  discontinued,  the  professor  in  charge, 
John  Hooper  Ashmun,  having  been  elected  to  a 
position  at  Harvard.  The  Litchfield  school  had 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  but  its 
numbers  were  never  large.  The  attendance  at 
no  tiine  exceeded  50 ;  and  the  total  number  of 
its  students,  from  1798  to  1827,  was  730,  or  an 
average  of  about  25  per  annum.  The  third  law 
school,  and  the  oldest  now  in  existence  in  the 
United  States,  is  that  of  the  Law  Department  of 
Harvard  University.  A  single  professorship 
was  established  in  1815;  and  the  school,  in  1817. 
Until  1829,  its  success  was  very  meager;  but,  in 
that  year,  a  gift  from  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane 
established  a  new  professorship  to  which  Judge 
Story  was  elected.  Professor  Ashmun  was  as- 
sociated with  him;  and  the  Harvard  School 
sprung  at  once  to  the  position  which  it  lias  ever 
smce  retained,  at  the  head  of  American  law 
schools.  Among  its  professors  have  been  the 
distinguished  legal  authors  Simon  Greenleaf, 
1832—48;  Theophilus  Parsons,  1848—70;  and 
Kmory  Washburne,  1 855 — 76;  besides  many  other 
distinguished  men.  Several  other  law  schools 
were  started  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
prior  to  1830;  but  the  only  ones  now  surviving 
without  a  break  of  existence  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  Yale  College,  1824,  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1825.  The  history  of  the  thirty 
years  from  1 829  to,59,  may  be  summed  up  by  say- 
ing that  law  schools  were  few  and  neglected,  and 
that  their  graduates  were  but  an  insignificant  mi- 
nority of  the  profession.  Even  the  great  name  and 
influence  of  Joseph  Story,  and  the  success  of  the 
Dane  Law  School,  under  his  direction,  formed  but 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  without  perceptibly  mod- 
ifying the  general  custom  of  legal  education  in 
private  offices.  In  1842,  if  we  may  trust  a  table 
published  the  following  year,  there  were  only 
10  law  schools  in  nominal  existence  in  the  coun- 
try, with  19  professors  among  them,  and  384 
students.  No  school  had  more  than  three  teachers; 
and  some  of  the  most  frequented,  like  the 
University  of  Virginia,  had  only  one.  Harvard 
had  only  two,  but  they  were  Judge  Story  and 
Simon  Greenleaf ;  and  their  reputation  attracted 
115  students,  while  no  other  law  school  in  the 
country  had  more  then  75.  ITie  only  schools  still 
existing  which  date  from  this  period  are  the 
following:  Indiana  University,  at  Bloomington, 
1842 ;  Louisiana  University,  at  New  Orleans, 
1847;  Albany  Law  School,  now  a  branch  of 
Union  University,  1851 ;  University  of  New 
York,  New  York  City,  1857 ;  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  1833 ;  Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  Col- 
lege, Cleveland,  1856;  Cumberland  University, 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  1847.    The  Jaw  School  of  the 


University  of  Michigan,  was  established  in 
1858,  and  that  of  Columbia  College,  in  New 
York  (which  had  previously  been  established 
under  Chancellor  Rent,  but  discontinued  after 
a  brief  existence),  dates  its  present  existence 
from  the  same  year.  These  are  now  the  two 
largest  schools  in  the  countiy:  and  the  date  of 
their  establishment  may  well  be  taken  as  the 
period  when  the  more  rapid  growth  of  law 
schools  began  in  this  country. — Prior  to  1858^ 
the  schools  cannot  be  said  to  have  exerted  much 
influence  upon  legal  education.  Their  attendance 
was  very  small,  and  a  course  in  them  was  re^ 
garded  rather  as  an  accomplishment  which  might 
very  well  be  dispensed  with,  than  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  preparation  for  the  actual  work  of 
the  bar;  but,  about  this  time,  several  causes  con- 
tributed to  produce  a  change  in  the  system  of 
legal  education.  '1  he  rapid  development  of  the 
W  est,  and  the  number  of  lawyers  required  by  its 
business  gave  a  ^at  stimulus  to  professional 
education;  while  it  became  evident  tnat  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  instruction  in  offices  would 
not  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  outside  of  the 
few  great  cities.  1  he  introduction  of  codes  also, 
and  the  change  from  a  very  technical  practice  to 
an  informal  one,  together  with  the  immense  in- 
crease of  decided  cases,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  precision  and  fixity  in  the  law,  all  combined 
to  make  the  old  metliod  unpopular  and  unsatis- 
factory. An  increase  of  teaching  facilities  was 
an  evident  necessity;  and  the  recent  growth  of 
law  schools  has  been  the  result,  rather  than  the 
cause,  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
whole  system  of  professional  education.  The 
school  at  Ann  Arbor  was  also  the  first  to  place 
its  tuition  fees  at  a  rate  within  the  means  of 
most  students,  and  thus  to  encourage  a  very 
general  disposition  on  their  part  to  take  a  course 
m  the  law  school,  as,  at  least,  a  part  of  their  pro- 
fessional education.  1  he  growth  in  numbers  of 
this  school  was  entirely  unprecedented. — In  1860, 
as  we  learn  from  the  United  States  census  of 
that  year,  there  were  in  the  country  twenty  law 
schools,  distributed  as  follows  ;  five  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  two  in  Indiana,  and  one  each  in 
the  states  of  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  IVlissouri, 
North  (^arolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such 
statistics  may  be  learned  by  comparing  this  list 
with  the  one  prepared  in  the  same  year  for  the 
American  Almanac,  of  1861.  'Diis  gives  nearly  the 
same  total  number  (nineteen),  but  entirely  omits 
one  of  the  New  York  schools,  and  those  in  Illinois, 

j  Missouri,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
adding  one  in  each  of  the  states  of  Virginia, 

I  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi.  A  comparison  of 
both  lists  shows  about  fifteen  schools  that  had 
what  may  be  called  a  substantial  existence  at 

I  that  time.  Nearly  all  of  these  remain  in  full 
operation  at  present.  Since  that  time  the  number 
has  been  more  than  doubled,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  table  we  give  below.  Some  of  the  most 
flourishing  schools  at  present  have  been  estab- 
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lished  sinoe  that  period;  as,  for  instance,  those 
at  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Iowa  City,  and 
AVashington;  and  most  of  the  older  schools 
have  been  reorganized  ^nd  improved. — llie  fol- 
lowing table,  will  show  the  remarkable  recent 
increase  of  these  institutions. 


Year,  and  source 

Number 

of 
schools 

Number 

of 
teachers 

Number 

of 
students 

1843  'American  Almanac, 
for' 1843)  

10 
19 

ao 

38 
30 
37 
37 
38 
41 

19 
43 

884 

1860  (American  Almanac, 
for  1861)  

1.111 

1880  (V.  8.  census) 

1870  (U.8.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation^   

99 
139 
164 
168 
181 
316 

1,653 

1871      (do.) 

1,733 

1872     (do.) 

1,976 

1873     (do.i 

3,174 

1874      IdoS 

3.685 

1875      (do.) 

3.631 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  of  late  years,  the  number 
of  teachers  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  than  that  of  students. 

OrganUationt  Course  qf  Study  ^  etc, — Although 
there  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  statutory 
or  other  rule  prescribing  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  ^Imerican  law  schools,  in  general,  yet 
a  few  prominent  features  are  common  to  all. 
1'he  faculty  usually  consists  of  lawyers  in  the 
active  practice  of  the  profession,  or  judges  oc- 
cupying seats  upon  the  bench;  and  the  time 
which  they  give  to  instruction  \&  usually  but  a 
small  part  of  that  required  by  their  other  duties. 
Only  a  few  schools  have  yet  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing to  themselves  the  constant  services  of  one  or 
more  resident  professors  who  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  work  of  instruction  in  law. — The 
method  of  instruction  differs  in  different  schools, 
but  is  usually  either  by  lectures,  or  by  recitation 
from  text-books.  The  latter  are  for  the  most  part 
tha  treatises  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  use 
of  practicing  lawyers,  and  very  few  of  them  are 
fit  for  elementary  instruction.  Still,  the  method 
of  recitation  is  so  much  more  effective  than  the 
mere  delivery  of  lectures,  that  the  present  tend- 
ency is  to  an  increased  use  of  text-books.  A 
few  teachers  have  made  an  effort  to  combine 
the  two,  thus  affording  a  method  really  ada])ted 
to  the  use  of  beginners,  or  have  prepared  theni- 
sjlves  printed  synopses  of  their  lectures,  or  col- 
lections of  cases,  to  be  placed  in  the  liands  of 
the  class  for  study.  Attention  has  recently  been 
drawn  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  great  waste  of 
time  and  labor  caiLsed  by  the  previous  neglect  of 
all  effort  toward  better  teaching.  Another  defect 
of  the  schools  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin.  As  they  grew  up  only  to  sup- 
plement the  old  method  of  instruction  in  offices, 
tlitjy  have  relied  entirely  upon  such  instruction 
ioT  the  training  of  students  in  professional 
habits,  and  in  the  details  of  practice.  Tliey  have 
confined  themselves  exclusively,  or  almost  so,  to 
the  task  of  assisting  the  student  in  memorizing 
rules  of  law;  and  a  course  of  introductory  lect- 
ures like  the  encyclopaedia  and  methodology  of 
the  German  schools  is  almost  unknown.  >'ery 
few  schools  give  their  students  a  view  of  the  law 


as  a  single  and  uniform  system.  The  course  is 
composed  of  detached  fragments,  in  each  of  which 
a  single  topic  of  law  is  treated  with  no  reference 
to  ouiers,  and  no  attempt  at  consistent  treat- 
ment by  different  teachers.  The  result,  too  fre- 
quently, is,  that  students  go  through  a  oouise 
with  no  conception  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  and 
with  no  training  of  that  power  of  legal  judgment 
which  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  lawyer. 

Admission, — Most  of  the  schools  throw  open 
their  doors  to  all  comers,  and  require  no  partic- 
ular amount  of  education  for  admission.  The 
course  is  intended  to  be  taken,  in  aU  cases,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  professional  education.  None 
of  the  schools  require  any  previous  knowledge  of 
law,  except  in  cases  where  students  apply  for 
advanced  standing. — Two  or  three  of  the  older 
schools  have,  recently  adopted  a  rule  by  which 
students  are  required  to  present  a  college 
diploma,  or  to  pass  an  equivalent  examination. 
This  rule  is  not  to  take  effect  until  the  next 
college  year,  1877 — 8;  and  its  operation  must 
be  considered  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 

LengtJi  of  Course,  and   Grriduation.  —  The 
course  of  study  varies  in  length,  from  a  single 
session  of  five  or  six  months  to  three  years.  Only 
one  or  two  schools,  however,  have  as  yet  adopted 
the  latter.    The  majority  require  either  a  single 
year  of  continuous  study,  or  a  course  nomimdly 
of  two  years,  com(X)sed  of  two  annual  sessions  of 
five  or  six  months  each.    The  advantage  of  the 
latter  arrangement  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  op- 
portunity given  to  students  to  prosecute  their 
studies  in  an  office  between  the  two  sessions.  In 
such  cases  students  are  usually  admitted  to  the 
senior  class,  upon    examination,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  reduce  the  period  of  actual  attendance 
to  one  session;  but,  as  methods  of  instruction  im- 
prove, a  tendency  is  manifest  to  insist  more  upon 
the  discipline  acquired  in  the  school  itself,  and 
to  make  a  constant  term  of  attendance  a  condi- 
tion of  graduation.    The  usual  degree  at  gradu- 
ation is  that  of   LL.  B.     It  was  fonnerly  given 
as  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  requisite  period 
of  attendance;  but,  at  present,  an  examination 
is  required  in  every  case.    This  examination,  in 
some  sc^hooLs,  is  conducted  by  the  faculty ;  in 
others,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  courts 
of  the  state,  or  in  some  other  manner.  The  extent 
and  rigor  of  examinations,  of  course,  vary  widely 
in  different  institutions;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they 
are  so  much   more  thorough  and  severe  than 
those  to  which  applicants  were  subjected  under 
the  former  system,  that  they  have  undoubtedly 
done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  professional 
acquirements. — Quite  a  number  of  schools  have, 
by  law,  the  privilege  of  admitting  students  to  the 
bar  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated.    In 
such  cases,  it  is  usually  sufficient  for  a  graduate 
to  present  his  diploma,  and  take  the  attorney's 
oath;  though,  in    some  instances,  the  diploma 
serves  merely  as  a  substitute  for  examination, 
and  the  applicant  must  also  prove  moral  char- 
acter, etc.     A  wann  controversy  has  recently 
been  waged,  in  Xew  York  and  some  other  states, 
in   regard  to  the  value  and  propriety  of  this 
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privil^ie.  The  schoola  themBelves  are  l^  no 
meaDB  unanimouB  in  deeiriag  it.  The  better 
opinion  sctitus  to  be  that  it  should  be  nanteit 
onlj  in  cases  where  tlie  examination  for  the 
dt^^Ke  is  not  left  with  the  faculty  alone,  but  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state,  or  of  some  other  bod;r  whoec  poeition  will 
guarantee  ita  fairness  and  impuliality.  Where 
examinations  are  so  conductea,  it  certaioly  seetna 
superfluous  to  require  the  graduates  to  appear 
again  before  such  committees  as  are  UBualfy  ap- 
pointed for  local  examinations.  Ab  a  general  rule, 
no  d^pne  but  that  of  LL.  B.,  given  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  usual  course,  is  bestowed  bj  the 
American  law  schools.  The  Yale  School,  how- 
ever, now  ofFere  the  d^ree  of  Master  of  Iaw 
(M.  L.J  to  such  students  as  pursue  an  advanced 
'Coune  for  one  year  after  taking  the  bachelor's 
degree,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
[D.  C.  L.)  for  a  second  jear  of  advanced  study. 
The  Univetsity  of  Ueoreia  offers  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  JuriBprudcuce  tA  such  of  its 
graduates  as  have  pursued  the  practice  of  law 
with  success,  and  maintained  an  honorable  and 
virtuous  character  for  seven  years  after  grad- 
uation. —  The  subjoined  table  contains  a  list 
of  all  the  important  law  schools  in  the  United 
States: 
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I     IaAWHESICS,  Abbott,  bom  in  Grotou, 

I  Mrss.,  Dec.,  lli„  1792  ;  died  in  Boston,  Ang.18., 
,1855.  He  was  amociated  with  his  brother  in 
huBiuesa,  hut  turned  his  attention  also  to  politics, 
serving  as  minister  to  Great  Britain  from  1849 
to  1852.  Uis  chief  claim  to  remembrance  in 
the  educational  world  was  hia  founding  of  the 
lawrence  Scientific  School,  at  Cambridge,  in 
■  1847,  for  which  he  gare  850,000. 

IiAWBSirOE,  Amoa,  brother  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding, a  merchant,  bom  in  Oroton,  Mass.,  April 
I  22.,  1786;  died  m  Boston,  Ue&  31.  ie.'>2.  After 
'  a  serious  illness  in  1B31,  he  retired  from  octiTS 
,  business,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
I  to  acta  of  benevolence,  expending  in  this  way 
over  $600,000.  Among  the  educational  institu- 
tions which  were  the  objects  of  his  bounty,  may 
be  enumerated  the  following :  Williams  Collese, 
Mass.,  to  which  he  gave  nearly  940,000,  Uio 
I^wrence  Academy  of  Groton,  Wabash  Collt^, 
Ind.,  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  the  theological 
seminaiy  at  Bangor.  Me. 

LAWRENOS  UNIVXBSrrr  OF  WIS- 
CONSUr,  at  ApjJeton.  Wis.,  chartered  in 
j  1847,  is  under  Metliodist  Episcopal  control.  It 
is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  etc.,  and  the  income 
of  an  endowment  of  about  860,000.    It  has 


of  minerals,  botanical  sp«ijimcns,  etc.,  and  a  li- 
brary of  nearly  8,000  volumes,  liie  regular 
tuitiou  fees  vary  from  SI  5  to  $21  a  year. 
The  university  comprises  both  the  College  and 
the  Institute,  and  consists  of  seven  deport- 
ments, as  follows:  (1)  a  preparatory  department ; 
(2)  an  acndemic  department ;  (3)  a  commercial 
school;  (4)  a  conservatory  of  music;  (5)  a  school 
of  drawing  and  painting;  (6)  a  juvenile  depart- 
ment; and  (7)  thecoll^  (opened  in  1853),  which 
has  a  classical,  a  scientific,  and  a  civil  engineer- 
ing course.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  In  1875—6, 
there  were  14  instructors.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents was  as  follows :  collegiate,  102  (58  males 
and  44  females);  preparatory, 97;  academical, 38; 
commercial,  45  ;  music,  33  ;  di&wiiig  and  paint- 
ing, 14;  juvenile,  29;  total,  deducting  repetitions, 
333  (185  males  and  148  females).  Tliere  were 
173  alumni  (LI4  males  and  59  females),  'fhe 
Rev.  W'.  H.  Sampson,  A.  M.,  was  principal  of 
Lawn-nce  Institute  from  1848  to  1853.  The 
presidents  of  the  university  have  been  as  folbws: 
the  Rev.  YAviaiA  Cooke.  D.  D.,  1853—61 ;  the 
Rev.  R,  7^  Mason.  LL  D.,  1861—5;  and  the  Rev. 
George  M.  Steele,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876).  appointed  in  1865. 

XJEBAsoir  vai.i:e:t  OOLI.BOB,  at 
Annville,  Pa.,  under  tbe  control  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  was  founded  in  1867  by 
the  East  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  that 
church.  It  has  an  endowment  of  £20,000, 
but  is  chiefly  supporiod  by  several  conterenc«8 
of  the  church,  and  by  contributions  and  tuition 
fees.  The  regular  fees  are  from  $40  to  $47  a 
year.  The  college  has  a  beautiful  campus  of 
about  seven  acres,  two  fine  buildings,  a  cabinet, 
and  a  library  of  over  1 ,200  volumes.  The  cur- 
riculum embraces  three  couiset :  a  clasBical,  ft 
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ladies',  and  a  scientific  course.  There  is  also  a  >  vear  are  the  same  in  all  the  courses.  Thin. 
preparatory  department.  lnl8Tr> — G,  there  were  institution  was  originally  designed  to  impart  a 
6  instnictors.  and  IIG  students  (classical  course,  technical  education,  ami  the  st:hool  of  general 
30;  ladies'  coui'se,  3;  scientitic  course,  H3i,  of  literature  (similar  to  the  onlinarj' college  course) 
"whom  84  were  prepfiratorj'.  The  presid«'nts  iiave  .  was  added  sulsequently.  In  iHTi") — (>,  there 
been  as  follows:  T.  R.  Vickroy,  ISGT — 71  ;  were  8  profcssoi's,  6  other  instructors,  and  113 
Lucian  H.  Hammond,  1871 — (J ;  and  1).  D.  De  I  students.  The  llev.  John  M.  Ix'avitt,  1).  I).,  is 
Long,  the  present  incumbent,  elected  in  1876.      !  (187*))  the  president. 

LEGTUBES,  or  Lecture  System,  a  LELAirDTJNIVEBSITT,in  New  Orleans, 
method  of  giving  instruction  by  formal  exjx>-  La.,  chartered  in  1870  and  oi>encH.l  in  1873, 
sitions,  generally  written  out  and  read  to  the  :  is  under  Baptist  control.  It  was  esix^cially  <le- 
leamers.  Hence  the  term  levUire  (from  the  signed  for  colored  youth,  but  no  one  (^an  be  ex- 
Latin,  meaning  rending  or  swnethinff  read),  '  eluded  on  account  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  religion. 
Lectures  are,  however,  quite  often  extemj)oi'a-  It  is  supj)orted  by  contributions,  tuition  fees,  and 
neous,  or  delivered  without  previous  prei>aration  the  products  of  10  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The 
of  the  language.  The  lecture  differs  from  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  about 
lesson  chiefly  in  dispensing  with  the  onlinary  \  $75,000,  toward  which  the  Ereedmen's  Bureau 
processes  of  the  recitation  room — question  and  ,  contributetl  317,500,  and  benevolent  individuals 
answer,  repetition,  etc.  The  learners  simply  and  churches  the  residue.  The  cost  of  tuition  is 
listen,  or  take  notes,  while  the  lecturer  reads  or  81  per  month,  which  is  remitted  to  ministers  and 
speaks,  with  or  without  illustrations  by  means  licentiates.  An  opi)ortunity  is  affonlcd  students 
of  the  blacklxiaifl,  mai>s,  pictures,  ap|)aratus,  |  to  support  themselves  in  part  by  lal)or  on  the 
etc. — licctuit's,  as  a  systenj  of  instruction,  are  :  fann.  The  university  has  an  academic  and  a 
.  chiefly  depended  on  in  higher  etiucat ion — in  col-    college  pre])aratory  coui'se.  of  three  years  each,  a 

leges  and  universities,  also  in  techni(!al.  scien-  i  college  course  of  four  yeai"s,  and  a  theological 
tihc,  and  profc»ssional  sdiools,  l)ecause  the  stu-  department.  In  1874 — 5.  there  were  4  instructors 
dents  are  supjioseil  to  have  a<x|uired  a  consider-  and  9(5  students  (63  male  an<l  33  female),  of 
able  maturity  of  intellect,  enabling  them  not  '  whom  5  wei*e  in  the  college  pn^jmratorj'  course, 
only  to  receive  knowledge  without  exerc^ises  and  1 6  were  pursuing  theological  studies.  The 
specially  designed  to  awaken  attention  or  stim-  ;  Rev.  Silas  J^.  Ciivgorj'  was  the  first  president, 
luate  the  understanding,  but  to  exercise  their  who  held  ofllce  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
own  faculties  in  arranging  it  in  their  minds  for  the  Rev.  L.  Rartlett  Barker,  A.  M.,  the  present 
use, — in  other  words,  co-onlinatuig  it  with  their    incimd)ent. 

previously  acquired  knowledgt^  They  are,  Ixj-  LESLIE,  Sir  John,  a  celebrated  natural 
sides,  supposed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  i)hilosopher,  teacher,  and  author  of  scientific 
the  information  conuniuiicated.  so  as  not  to  need  ,  works,  lx)rn  in  Largo,  Scotlaiul,  April  16.,  1766; 
any  special  stinudus  to  self-activity.  In  element^  died  in  ( 'oates,  Fifeshire,  Nov.  3..  1832.  While 
ary  instruction,  all  these  conditions  are  reversed;  a  lx)y,  his  strong  inclination  for  natural  science 
and,  theivfore.  the  lecture  systi'm  is  inappropriate  was  shown,  and  UhI  to  his  entrance  into  the  uni- 
at  that  stage.  In  middle  schools  (secondaiy  in-  vei-sity  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1771).  He  afterwards 
struction).  lectures  may  be  used  with  good  effect,  I  went  to  the  Fxlinburgh  Divinity  Hall,  but  de- 
in  connection,  or  alternation,  with  the  orflinary  votetl  his  time  there  to  the  study  of  the  scienci*s. 
recitation  processe.s.  When  the  material  has  jwirticidarly  chemistry'.  In  17SH.he  actvpted  the 
been  methotlically  arranged,  and  when  the  state-  position  of  tutor  in  the  Randolph  family  of  Vir- 
ments  are  definite  and  j)recise,  the  language  ginia  :  but,  in  171)0.  ivturne<l  to  London,  where 
simple  and  forcible,  and  the  style  earni'st.  lectuivs  he  attcm])te<l  to  establish  himself  as  a  lecturer 
may  Ije  made  to  subs«.'r\'e  a  very  useful  pur]H>se.  on  natural  ]»hilo.soj»hy.  Failing  in  this,  he  be- 
(iSee  History.)  i  came  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  We<lgi*wood, 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  at  South  Ik»th-  at  Ktruria,  Staffordshire;  and  while  traveUng  in 
lehem,  l*a,  chartered  in  1866,  is  under  Frotest-  that  capat-ity  on  the  continent,  made  a  tnmsla- 
ant  Kpisc^opal  conti'ol.  It  was  foundetl  by  t\ou  of  Hn^^oii  a  Kafunil Hisfori/nf  Iiii*ds{WJ'^}, 
Asa  Facker,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  who.  in  [^i\^\  and  [mhU^hvd  ixii  KrjH'rimtmO/I  Itit/fftn/ itt/o  the 
appru[)riated  S.'>00.()()U  and  suitable  grounds  for  Xofure  tmd  }*ropaf/tifi(y/i  of  7/^^// (lS(U).  In 
the  puriH)se.  Tuition  is  entiivly  fiw.  I'here  180."),  after  much  opposition  on  the  jjart  of  the 
are  three  fine  buildings,  besides  houses  for  the  clerg}'  of  F<liid)urgh.  he  was  elected  pi-ofessor  of 
president  and  professors.  The  library  contains  ,  mathematics  in  the  university  of  that  i>hice.  suc- 
2,000  volumes.  The  university  has  a  well-  ceeiling  Frof.  Flayfair;  and.  in  l8ll).on  the  death 
equipiKJtl  o!)servatory.  a  museum, and  collections  of  the  latt<'r.  again  sueeeeiled  him,  as  j>rofcsfi<)r 
in  natund  hi.story.  It  comprises  five  schools:  of  natural  phi  losojihy.  Shortly  after  his  elwtion. 
(1)  general  Hteratuiv ;  (2)  civil  or  statical  en-  in  1805,  he  iH'gan  the  publication  of  his  (xturs** 
gineering;  (3)  mechanical  or  dynamical  engineer-  of  MdUnnnnlirs,  followed,  in  1H'J3.  by  one  vol- 
ing;  (4)  mining  and  metallurgy' ;  (n)  chemistry,  ume  of  his  J^yt^ifint/s  of  Xitturnl  PhUoaojihti. 
llie  courses  are  each  of  four  years,  except  that  for  The  latter  was  never  completeil.  Shortly  lx*fon* 
the  degree  of  Engineer  of  Mines,  which  requiivs  his  death,  in  l8.'r2,  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
four  years  and  a  half.  ITie  studies  of  the  fresh-  '  Iheonler  of  (Juelph.  As  an  able  and  versatile 
man  year  and  of  the  first  half  of  the  sophomore  i  writer  in  almost  every  department  of  science. 
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and  an  inventor  of  philosophical  instruments, 
his  njorit  is  generally  acknowledged.  'I'he  inven- 
tion of  a.  differential  thennoineter,  a  hygrometer, 
and  a  photometer,  also  of  a  process  of  artificial 
congelation,  and  a  method  for  freezing  mercury, 
are  some  of  the  ix^sults  of  liis  exix;rimental  labors. 

,  i  lis  chief  publications,  in  addition  to  those  men< 
tioned,  are  An  essdi/  on  the  Resolution  of  Incle- 
terinimtk  E'(niUions  (E<lin.,  1788);  Philosopht^ 
of  Arithmetic  (1817) ;  Pro<fres8  of  Mathermdr 
iad  and  Philosophical  Science  during  the  ISlIt 
Century,  the  fifth  dissertation  in  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britain  nidi. 

LEWIS,  Dio,  an  American  physician  and 
author,  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  3..  1823. 
lie  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and  practiced 
medicine  at  Port  Byron  and  Buffalo.  VMiile 
in  the  latter  place,  he  published  a  medical  maga- 
zine in  which  he  advocateil  the  substitution  of 
physical  exercise  for  drugs,  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease.  In  1803,  he  established  in 
Boston  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers according  to  liis  new  system  of  physical  edu- 
.cation.  'i'he  necessity  of  such  education  he  has 
advocated  for  many  years,  and  sought  to  intro- 
tlucHi  it  into  the  public-school  system  of  the 
United  rttat<.'s.  Shortly  after  the  destruction  of 
his  school  buildings  by  tii-e,  in  18G8,  he  gave  up 
his  school,  and  devoted  himself  to  lecturing, 
princirmlly  on  hygiene  and  temperance.  His 
published  works  are,  Neip  Gi/mnitatirs  (rk)ston, 

1 1862);  Weak  Lungs,  and  how  to  make  tJietu 
strong  (Boston,  l8G3) ;  7)ttks  about  Peoples 
Stwnaclts  (1870);  Our  Girls  (New  York,  1871); 
and  Chats  with  Young  Women  (New  York, 
1874). 

LEWISBUBG,  University  at,  an  in- 
stitution at  Lewisburg,  Pa,  under  I^ptist  c<m- 
trol,  was  founded  in  1847.  It  is  sup^wrted  by 
tuition  fees,  room  rent,  and  the  income  of  an 
endowment  of  $130,000.  Its-  library  contains 
about  5,000  volumes.  The  institution  has  a 
cabinet  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  collections 
in  natural  history,  and  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.  ITie  cost  of  tuition  in 
the  collegiate  department  is  330  a  year.  This 
department  has  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course. 
Connected  with  the  university  is  a  preparatory 
department,  an  English  academy,  and  a  female 
institute.  In  1875 — (>,  the  collegiate  depu-tment 
had  6  instnictors.  The  number  of  stutlents  was 
118;  namely,  collegiate.  06;  preparatory,  31; 
academy,  21.  The  presidents  of  the  university 
liave  been  the  liev.  Ilowanl  Malcom,  iJ.  i)., 
1851 — 8 ;  and  the  Rev.  Justin  R.  Loomis,  LIj. D., 
the  present  incumbent,  ap)X)inted  in  1858. 

LEWIS     COLLEQE,    at    Glasgow,   Mo., 
founded  in  1860,  is  under  Methodist  Kpis(X)|Md 
control.     It  is  supporte<l  by  tuition  fees,  which  i 
vary  fixjin  $30  to  $40  jxir  year,  and  by  the  liber- 1 
ality  of  its  foumlers.  the  Lt^wis  family  of  Howard 
county.    It  has  a  library  of  about  3,000  volumes,  ' 
and  comprises  a  primary,  an  academic,  a  prepar- 1 
atory,  and  a  collegiate  dei^artinent,  the  last  hav- 1 
ing  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course.     Oppor- 
tunity is  also  afforded  for  theological  and  musical , 


instruction.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  5  instructors  and  88  -students.  The 
presidents  liave  been  as  follows  :  the  Rev.D.  A- 
Mc( 'ready,  (2  years) ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Barwick, 
A.  M.  (2  years) ;  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Albright,  A. 
M.  (I  year)  ;  the  Rev.  James  i\  Hall,  A.  M., 
the  pivsent  incumbent,  ap])oi!ited  in  1871. 

LIBERAL  EDUCATION,  literaUy,  that 
which  is  suited  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  a 
freeman  or  a  gentleman,  that  is.  extending  be- 
yond the  practical  necessities  of  life;  hence, 
contrasted  with  a  piutctic^d  education,  or  that 
which  is  designed  to  fit  for  mechanical  or  busi- 
ness pursuits.  A  lilx^ral  education  embraces 
within  its  scope  instruction  in  all  those  branches 
which  collectively  are  called  the  humanities  (q.  v). 

LIBEBXA.,  a  rcuublic  of  western  Afiica;  area, 
9,500  sq.  m. ;  population,  estimated  at  718,000, 
of  whom  about  700,000  are  uncivilized  negroes. 
'ITie  settlement  of  Liberia  was  commenced 
in  1822,  by  liberated  slaves  from  the  I'nited 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
(.Colonization  Society  ;  and,  in  1847.  it  was  pro- 
claimeil  a  free  and  indeiwndent  state,  its  con- 
stitution has  for  its  model  that  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  numerous  tribes  comprising  tho 
native  ])opulation  the  Maudiug(js  aiti  the  most 
remarkable.  They  all  i>oHsess  considerable  in- 
telligence, and  not  a  few  of  them  are  educated. 
'I  hey  are  found  on  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of 
the  republic,  and  extend  far  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Like  most  of  the  interior  tribes  of 
Africa,  they  are  Mohammedans,  and  liave  school* 
and  mos<|ues  in  every  large  town.  They  read 
and  write,  and  many  speak,  the  Arabic  language- 
Resides  the  Mandingos,  the  only  trilie  that  have 
i"eache<l  any  degree  of  culture  are  the  Veys,  on 
the  west  coast.  They  have  a  syllabic  alphabet ^ 
invented  by  themselves.  A  mission  school  has 
been  established  among  them  at  Totocareh,  by 
the  l^rotestant  Episcoi)al  (  hurch  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  also,  in  1872, 15  day  echoolsr 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Uhurch.  and  a  training  school  for  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, at  Virginia.  A  regular  system  of 
public  schools  has  l)een  organized,  comprising 
elementary  and  high  schools,  and  a  college,  'i'ho 
statistics  are  very  meager  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mon schools.  1  he  county  of  Mesurado  liad,  in 
1870,  30  public  schools,  with  37  tejichers  and 
1,155  pupils. — See  Stckkwkll,  The  Republic  of 
Libel- ia  (S.  Y.,  1808).  and  Blyden  (a  negro 
professor  in  Fourah  Bay  ('ollege,  Sierra  Leone), 
The  Republic  of  Liberia,  its  Status  and  its 
FieJds,  in  the  3Iethodist  Quarterly  Review 
(1872). 

LIBRAKTES  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  instrumentalities  for  stimidatiug  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  }XM:)ple.  as  well 
as  for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  pupils 
in  schools.  This  has  been  recognized  in  the 
legislation  of  many  of  the  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  by  making  provision  for  supplying 
the  schools  ami  school-districts  with  libraries  of 
inti*resting  and  usefid  books.  In  1827,  (jlovemor 
Clinton,  oif  New  Y'ork,  recommended  the  estab-. 
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liahmcnt  of  school-district  libraries;  and,  in 
1835  t  a  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
that  state  which  permitted  schooMistricts  to 
raise  money  by  tax  for  the  support  of  libraries. 
In  1838,  further  provision  was  made  by  author^ 
izing  an  annual  appropriation  of  $55,000  from 
the  general  school  fund  for  this  purpose,  on  con- 
dition that  the  districts  would  raise  an  equal 
8um.  In  1875,  the  legislature  of  this  state  re- 
duced the  appropriation  to  $50,000.  Massachu- 
setts enacteu  a  permissory  law  in  1837,  and,  in 
1842,  granted  a  premium  of  $15  to  each  district 
which  raised  an  equal  sum  by  taxation.  Maine, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  and  California  have  passed  acts 
similar  to  that  of  New  York.  These  provisions 
have,  however,  been  found  inade(}uate ;  and,  in 
some  of  the  states,  township  libranes  have  taken 
tiieir  place.  Such  libraries,  administered  as  a 
part  of  the  common-school  system,  have  been 
established  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin ; 
but  the  results  are  said  not  to  be  wholly  satis- 
factory. In  Massachusetts,  the  library  has  been 
separated  from  the  school  system,  being  made 
public,  or  open  to  all.  In  1851,  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  "  cities  and  towns  to  establish 
and  maintain  puolic  libraries,"  and  the  system 
thus  inaugurated  has  proved  eminently  success- 
ful. In  1869,  there  were  58  public  libraries  in 
tlie  state,  wholly  or  partly  maintained  by  taxa- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  there  are,  probably, 
more  than  three  times  that  number.  V  Pubbc 
libraries,"  says  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, in  his  report  for  1874,  **are  now  univers- 
,  ally  regarded  by  school  officers  and  friends  of 
education  as  an  indispensable  complement  to 
our  system  of  free  schools,  and  no  educational 
report  can  now  be  considered  complete  which 
does  not  recognize  their  importance.  * 

The  value  of  a  school  library  will  depend  up- 
on the  character  of  the  books  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 
A  large  and  expensive  collection  of  books  is  not 
needed ;  but  the  books  should  be  instructive  and 
interesting  to  children,  so  that  through  their 
perusal  they  may  not  only  obtain  useful  infor- 
mation, but  imbibe  a  taste  for  reading.  By  this 
means,  an  antidote  may,  in  part  at  lea«t,  be  a^v  • 
plied  to  the  influence  of  the  trashy,  exciting,  and 
sensational  literature,  which  so  greatly  abounds 
at  the  present  time,  and  which  is  so  apt  to  cor- 
rupt both  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  yoimg. 
*•  A  library,"  mys  How  to  Teach  (N.  Y.,  1874), 
*•  is  the  indispensable  supplement  to  the  system- 
atic mental  instruction  given  in  the  class-room. 
If,  for  instance,  care  be  taken  and  opi)ortuni- 
ties  sought  during  the  lessons  in  geography,  his- 
tory, or  in  any  of  the  departments  of  science,  to 
introduce  some  little  book  from  the  library,  and 
to  read  a  few  interesting  paragraphs  illustrating 
the  lesson,  a  brief  notice  and  commendation  of 
the  book  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  with  a  few 
hints  as  to  how  best  to  read  it,  will  utilize  many 
a  valuable  work  that  might  otherwise  remain 

untouched  upon  the  shelves. A  teacher  has 

failed  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  his 


functions,  if,  being  in  possession  of  a  good  school 
library,  he  has  not  fixed,  in  at  least  some  of  his 
pupils,  the  habit  and  love  of  self-culture,  by 
leading  them  to  become  habitual  readers." 

LICENSE,  Teacher^s,  a  legal  permission 
to  ^ve  instruction,  generaUy  in  a  puluic  school 
This  license  is  usuaUy  conferred  after  exami- 
nation, and  attested  by  a  certificate,  either  tem- 
poraiy  or  permanent,  which  is  evidence  to 
employing  school  boards  that  the  holder  is  a 
qualified  teacher y  sometimes  called  a  certificated 
teacher.  The  object  of  such  a  license  to  teach 
is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  community 
against  the  evils  arising  from  the  emplovment 
of  incompetent  persons  by  those  who  mignt  not 
be  able  to  test  the  qualifications  of  applicants, 
or  who  might,  from  favoritism  or  corrupt  mo- 
tives, be  willing  to  employ  as  teachers  persons 
not  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications.    In 


the  United  States,  the  requirement  that  all  teach- 
ers should  be  duly  examined  and  licensed  previ- 
ous to  appointment  is  almost  universal.  The 
practice  m  regard  to  the  mode  of  examination, 
and  the  forms  and  grades  of  the  certificate, 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  states,  for 
information  in  regard  to  which,  see  the  titles 
of  tlie  states,  respectively.  In  all  an  tmqualified 
attestation  of  moral  character  is  required,  in  ad- 
dition to  literaiy  and  professional  qualifications. 
(See  Waij^u,  Tlie  Lairyer  m  the  School'liootn, 
N.  Y.,  1871,  s.  V.  The  Imic  as  to  the  Teacher's 
Morality.)  State  certificates,  that  is,  certifi- 
cates issued  by  state  boanls  of  education  or  state 
superintendents,  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  ia 
any  part  of  the  state  witl«out  an  examination 
before  county,  town,  or  district  boards  or  offioeis. 
Such  certificates  are.  however,  usually  overruled 
by  city  boards  of  education,  who  make  an  ex- 
amination and  license  by  their  own  officers — 
usually  the  city  superintendent — a  condition  of 
employment.  Jn  some  states,  the  standard  for  a 
license  is  fixed  by  the  state  board  of  education 
or  by  the  sujierintendent;  in  others,  each  locality 
fixes  its  own  standard.  I'his  gives  rise  to  a  great 
want  of  uniformity,  which  has  often  been  io- 
veighed  against  as  j)rejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
teachers  and  of  the  j)rolession.  American  teacheis 
have  been,  and  still  are,  to  a  diminished  extent 
however,  subjected  to  great  wrong  and  injustice 
by  being  obliged  to  piu*  exaniiiiatioiiB  before  in- 
competent iKTSons,  that  is.  iktsous  who  have 
neither  scholarsliij)  nor  professional  knowledge, 
either  theoretical  or  pmctical.  1  he  examiners  in 
the  rural  districts  are  rarely  teat^hers,  and  hence 
cannot  but  im]x?rft*ctly  detennine  the  teacher's 
qualifications,  except,  indeed,  elemeiitarj-  schol- 
arshi]^)  and  moral  character.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  ^National  Educational  Association,  in  1872, 
this  subject  was  discussed,  and  the  following 
decided  upon  as  the  proper  conditions  for  award- 
ing teachers'  certificates  :  (1)  a  comprehensive 
system  of  state,  city,  ct)unty,  and  town  boanis 
of  examination  ;  (2)  such  boards  to  be  composed 
of  school  superintendents  and  professional  teach- 
ers ;  (3)  a  graded  series  of  certificate's  from  life 
diplomas  down  to  annual  certificates,   to   be 
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granted  only  upon  actual  examination ;  (4)  le^ 
recognition  by  each  state  of  professional  certifi- 
cates and  normal  school  diplomas  issued  in  other 
states.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  can  issue  lus  cer- 
tificate only  to  those  who  have  been  found  on 
examination  qualified  to  receive  it ;  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  appoint  examiners,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  places,  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  examiniug  candidatea.     (See  New 

I  ORK.) 

The  English  £Sementart/  Education  Adt  (1870) 
provides  that  *'  before  any  grant  is  made  to  a 
school,  the  Education  Department  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  principal  teacher  is  certificated ;" 
and  that  ''teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  certificates, 
must  be  examined,  and  must  undeigo  probation 
by  actual  service  in  school ;"  that  is,  "  after  suc- 
cessf ullv  passing  their  examination,  th3y  must, 
as  teachers  continuously  engaged  in  the  same 
schools,  obtain  two  favorable  reports  from  an  in- 
spector, with  an  interval  of  one  year  between 
ttiem ;  and  if  the  first  of  these  reports  be  not 
preceded  by  service  of  three  months  (at  the  least) 
since  the  examination,  a  third  report,  at  an  in- 
terval of  one  year  after  the  second  report,  is  re- 
quireil ;  if  the  second  (or  third)  report  is  favor- 
able, a  certificate  is  issued.  Teachers  under  pro- 
bation satisfy  the  conditions  which  require  that 
schools  be  kept  by  certificated  teachers."  The 
Scotch  EdiiC'HioH  Act  (1872)  provides  that  "  no 
person  shall  be  appointed  to  tlie  office  of  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  a  public  school,  who  is  not  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  of  competency."  Those 
who  hold  university  degrees  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  certificate  without  further  examination 
in  the  studies  in  which  they  were  examined  for 
the  degree.  Too  great  laxity  seems  to  exist  in 
the  granting  of  these  certificates;  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement  of  the  EductUiomd 
Newa  (Edinburgh,  June  3.,  1876)  :  "A  gradual 
deterioration  in  tho  value  of  certificates  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years,  under  pre- 
tence of  making  it  the  baf^e  of  practiosd  udll 
rather  than  of  literary  attainments  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  tedchiiig ;  and  so 
thorough  has  been  the  transformation,  that  it 
now  affords  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  {josses- 
sion  of  knowledge,  and  next  to  none  even  of 
practical  skill ;"  which  strong  statement  is  based 
on  the  "fact,  as  alleged,  that  "  the  Education  De- 
partment seems  bent  on  interfering  with  the 
intentions  of  parliament  in  this  matter  by  grant- 
ing certificates  'without  examination,'  sdthough 
the  act  unmistakably  makes  examination  a  nec- 
essary condition  of  granting  a  certificate." — In 
Austria,  most  of  the  teachers  are  compelled  to 
apend  four  years  in  the  normal  schools,  after 
which  they  are  reauired  to  pass  an  examination 
before  an  independent  commission  appointed  by 
the  government,  before  they  can  obtain  a  license 
to  teach.  In  France,  the  teachers  of  private  as 
well  as  of  public  schools  are  required  to  obtain  a 
license  by  passing  an  examination  before  the 
governmental  officers ;  and  their  schools  are  also 
subject  to  official  supervision.    In  the  German 


states,  persons  are  prohibited  from  keeping 
schools  without  being  licensed ;  and  to  obtain  a 
license  are  required  to  pass  an  examination ; 
upon  which  they  receive  certificates  showing  the 
grade  of  school  they  are  qualified  to  teach ;  and 
they  are  interdicted,  under  a  severe  penalty,  from 
issuing  a  prospectus  for  an^  higher  school.  Sim- 
ilar V^bX  provisions  exist  m  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  some  other  European  countries. 

IiIEBEK,  Francia,  a  noted  publicist  and 
teacher,  bom  in  Berlin,  March  18.,  1800;  died  in 
New  York,  Oct.  2.,  1872.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  in  1819,  but  left  it  in  1821;  and, 
after  traveling  on  foot  throu^  Switzerland,  em- 
barked at  Marseilles  for  Greece,  where  he  entered 
the  Greek  army  as  a  volunteer.  Returning  to 
Rome,  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of 
Niebuhr,  the  historian,  then  Prussian  ambassador; 
and  wrote  there,  in  1822,  an  account  of  his  so- 
journ in  Greece,  which  was  published  in  Leipsic 
(1823).  He  returned  to  Benin,  and  entered  the 
university  of  Halle,  but  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Kopenick,  where  he  wrote  a  number 
of  poems,  whicn,  upon  his  release,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Niebuhr.  were  published  under  the 
name  of  Franz  Arnold.  Being  threatened  with 
another  arrest,  he  left  (jermany.  in  1825,  and  fled 
to  England,  where  he  supported  himself  for  a 
year  as  a  private  teacher.  vVhile  in  P!)ngland,  he 
contributed  to  German  periodicals,  and  wrote, 
in  German,  an  article  on  the  lancasterian  method. 
Jn  1827,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  lectured 
on  history  and  politics,  and.  shortly  aft^r,  began, 
at  Boston,  to  edit  the  Enci/ciopcpdia  AmericatKt, 
which  was  published,  in  13  volumes,  in  Phila- 
delphia (1828— 32 J.  By  invitation  of  the  trus- 
tees of  uirard  (^ollege  in  Philadelphia,  he  fur- 
nished a  plan  of  education  and  instruction  for 
that  institution,  and  aftei'wards  went  to  reside 
in  that  city.  In  1835,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  history  and  political  economy  in  the 
^South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  a  position 
which  he  held  till  1856.  These  were  tnemost 
fruitful  years  of  his  life.  Here  he  wrote  his 
Manual  of  Pditical  Ethics  (Boston,  1838-^9), 
commendeil  by  Kent  and  Story,  and  adopted 
by  Harvard  College  as  a  text-book ;  Legtd  and 
PolUicfd  Hermeneutks  (Boston,  1839) ;  a  trans- 
lation of  Ramshonis  Littiti  Synmiyins  (1839); 
Oreai  Events  described  by  Grexd  IJistotnans 
(X.  Y.,  1847) ;  essays  on  tte  Use  (f  Qie  Study 
of  Latin  wxd  Greek,  as  Elements  (f  EducO' 
tion;  on  the  Study  of  Histofry  and  Political 
Economy  as  Itrmiches  of  a  superior  education;  on 
Laura  Bridgmah's  vocal  sounds;  Civil  Liberty 
and  Self  Government  (Phila.,  1853);  and  numer- 
ous other  essays,  letters,  and  reports.  In  1857, 
he  was  apj)oiiited  to  the  cliair  of  history  and 
political  science  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  and 
remained  in  that  position  till  his  death.  The 
labors  of  Dr.  IJeber  were  of  great  importance, 
and  their  value  has  been  fully  recognized  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  p]uro|)e.  Although 
{massing  most  of  his  life  in  the  professor  s  chair,  his 
commanding  ability  gave  him  a  reputation  such 
as  is  usually  the  reward  of  long  public  service. 
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LILT,  William,  a  cek-bnited  Kn^jliKh  schol- 
ar and  teacher,  tlic  friend  of  Krasnuis  and  JSir 
rhomaK  Mons  was  bom  at  Odiham,  iiants,  in 
England,  in  1466,  and  died  in  ir)2»l.  lie  was 
educated  at  Oxford  I'niversity.  and,  soon  after 
arriving  at  manhood,  traveled  in  the  V^it  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  <ireek  lantruage,  and 
8ubse(iuently  studied  for  a  time  at  Kome,  and 
also  at  Paris.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  ac- 
quired a  very  high  reputation  for  scholarship, 
being  the  first  t^jacher  of  Cireek  in  London  ;  and, 
in  1512,  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  John  Colet, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  chun^h,  Ixmdon,  liigh  master 
of  St.  Pauls  school,  then  recently  established 
thn)ugh  the  dean's  munificence.  This  position 
he  filled  until  his  death.  He  published  several 
educational  works,  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  his 
Jjatin  grammar  (Breriasbim  InmlUtdio  sen  Rttlio 
Grammatices  Gof/noscendtPj  4to,  London,  1513), 
one  of  the  most  celebrat-ed  of  text-books.  In  the 
compilation  of  this  work,  Colet,  Erasmus,  and 
Canlinal  Wolsey  had  a  share ;  the  English  rudi- 
ments being  >\Titten  by  (^olet,  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  by  Wolsey,  and  the  I^atin  syn- 
tax chiefly  by  Erasmus.  Tliis  book  was  thus 
the  joint  production  of  four  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  cOge.  Few  school  books  have 
had  so  long  a  career,  or  have  i>a&sed  through  so 
many  editions,  being  used  to  this  day  in  St. 
Paul's  school.  King  Henry  VIII.  wrote  an 
introduction  to  grammar,  making  Lily's  gram- 
mar the  basis ;  he  also  eniused  a  law  to  be  en- 
acted prescribing  this  as  the  grammar  to  Ix)  ex- 
clusively used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  remained  the  acceptetl  gram- 
matical standanl  in  English  schools  for  more 
than  three  centuries.  Hence  it  bore  on  its  title- 
page.  Qumn  8()Utm  Rptjia  MnJpMaa  in  om/n'bus 
scholia  docfufljim  pr(rre.jtit.  This  grammar  is 
also  noteworthy  as  being  the  bjusis  of  the  first 
English  grammars. — See  Fi'llkk,  lliatorif  of  the 
Worthies  of  Einflnnd  (1622)  ;  Samikl  Kxiuht, 
Life  of  Dr.  John  CoH  (1724);  Dibdi.v,  Tha 
Biogrttphicdl  Dcc.ameroti  (I^ndon,  1817);  JoR- 
TiN,  Life  of  Erasmus  (1758 — (>0).  (See  also 
Grammar,  English.) 

LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  at  Greenwood.  :Mo., 
was  founded,  in  IHOJK  by  the  United  IV'sbyte- 
riaus.  The  gi^oumls  comprise  five  acres,  reserved 
for  the  site  of  a  college  when  the  town  was  lai<l 
out.  The  buildin*'  won  ertn^ted  thixjujxh  the  efforts 
of  the  Uev.  Randal  Ross.  A.  M..  who  has  IxH^n  the 
president  of  tlie  boanlof  directors  from  the  first. 
The  coUege  is  sii|>ported  by  tuition  f(.H.»s  of  J?'U) 
a  year.  It  li;ts  a  elstssical  course  of  four  years, 
and  a  scientiiic  course  of  three  years;  Ixrth  sext^ 
aix)  admitted,  in  IttTO — 6,  there  wero  5  instruct- 
ors and  7.")  students. 

LINCOLN  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Lincoln, 
ni.,  under  the  (!ontrr)l  of  the  CumlxTland  Pn^s- 
byterians.  was  oi*gJuiize<l  in  1807,  and  eharteivd 
in  1h72.  The  value  of  its  buildinjjw.  grounds,  and 
apparatus  is  ,St7r>.(MK):  the  amount  of  its  pnxlue- 
tive  funtls.  .i^H.U.OOO.  The  lihmries  contain  22,000 
vohmies.  lk)th  .sexes  are  achnitted.  'I'here  is  a 
preparatory,  a  classical,  a  Latin-scientific,  a  scien- 


tific, and  a  select  course.  A  theological  depart- 
ment has  also  been  organized.  In  1873 — 4.  there 
were  12  instructors  and  38G  students  (332  pre- 
paratory and  54  collegiate). 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY,  at  Oxford,  in 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  oi^ened  in  1856,  is  under 
Presbyterian  control.  It  is  especially,  but  not 
excliLsively,  designed  for  colored  students.  The 
value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  api>aratus  is 
$125,000.  The  grounds  hiclude  80  acres,  and 
contain  four  university  buildings  and  four  pr«:»- 
fessors'  houses.  'Ilie  library  contains  3,500  vol- 
umes. 'I'he  university  has  valuable  philosophical 
ajniaratus  and  a  mineralogical  cabinet.  It  has  a 
collegiate  department,  a  normal.  pn?paratory ,  and 
business  dejiartment,  and  a  theologiotl,  a  law,  and 
a  meiiical  dei»rtment.  In  1 874 — 5,  there  were 
10  instructors  and  147  students  (74  collegiate. 
57  prei>aratory.  and  16  theological.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  N.  Randall,  1).  I).,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

LINDSLET,  Philip,  an  American  edu- 
cator, born  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  178<>;  died 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1855.  After  graduating 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1804,  he  waa 
for  three  years  tutor  in  that  institution.  In  1813. 
he  became  professor  of  languages,  and,  in  1817. 
vice-president  of  the  college,  in  1823,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  institution,  but  he  de- 
clined. In  1824.  he  accepted  the  thrice-tendend 
presidency  of  the  university  of  Nashville,  which, 
through  his  efficient  administiation,  attaine<l  a 
very  high  rank  among  American  coUeges.  So 
great  was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in 
that  ix)siti(>n,  that  no  less  than  ten  different  col- 
leges offere<l  him  the  j)residency.  lie  retired  in 
Oct.  1850,  and  spent  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  at  New  Albany,  teaching  part  of  the  time, 
in  the  theological  seminary  of  that  town.  His 
works  have  been  e<littHl  liy  L.  .L  IIalaey(Phila.). 

LING,  Peter  Henrik,  a  Swedish  poet,  ami 
the  founder  uf  a  system  of  gjumastics  for  the 
cure  of  diseaf^s  was  boni  in  Ljunga,  Nov.  16., 
1776,  and  died  in  Stockholm,  May  3.,  1839.  Un- 
der the  name  of  kinrsijtfithif  {inoremrnt  cure), 
his  system  has  l>een  put  into  practice  to  some 
extent  in  other  countries,  but,  like  many  similar 
discoveries,  has  not  fully  answenni  the  expec- 
tations of  its  too  Siinguine  adv(X*atcs.  In  lHl3, 
the  Royal  Central  Institution  of  Stockholm  was 
e.«itablished  for  the  purpose  of  canying  out  this 
sy.*<tem.  Ling  being  apjMjinteil  dirc^ctor.  His 
fjnnPHtiirtf  Primi/)Ies  <f  (Ht/m nasties  Wiis  pul>- 
lish(Hl  after  his  death  (Stockholm.  1840). 

LINOXnSTICS.     See  I^xciACE. 

LOCKE,  Jolin,  an  illustrious  English  philos- 
opher, l)orn  at  Wrington.  in  Somersetshirt!,  Aug. 
2!>.,  1632;  die<l  at  Oates,  in  Fj««\\.  Oct.  2K.  17»>4. 
His  education  l)eg;m  at  We.«itminster  School, 
frrnu  which  he  ])assi'd.  in  1  051,  to  Christ  ChiiR'h, 
Oxford,  where  he  gnuluate<l  in  1(»5H.  HeappliiHl 
himself  to  the  stu<lv  of  medicine  with  such  sue- 
cess  as  to  win  the  sjK'cial  approlwition  of  Ur. 
Sydenham,  the  greatest  metlieal  authority  of  hia 
time.  In  KKU,  lie  went  to  l^rlin.  as  si'cn'tan'to 
the  British  envoy.  SirNVilliam  Swan,  but  returned 
within  a  year  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Oxford. 
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His  perplexity,  at  this  time,  as  to  the  choice  of 
a  profession,  was  very  ^at,  three  being  open 
to  him.  A  prefenuent  m  the  church  was  offered 
him  by  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  inducements  to 
continue  in  diplomatic  service,  either  in  Spain  or 
Germany,  were,  also,  made  to  him ;  while  his 
own  inclinations  were  toward  the  practice  of 
medicine,  for  which  he  had  shown  special  aptitude. 
While  engaged  in  the  study  of  expenniental 
philosophy,  in  connection  with  his  medical 
studies,  he  formed  the  acqaintance  of  Lord 
Ashley,  afterwards  eail  of  Shaftesbury.  This 
nobleman's  life  is  believed  to  have  been  saved 
by  Locke's  skill ;  and  at  this  time  an  intimacy 
sprung  up  between  them,  which  led  to  Ixxjke's 
taking  up  his  residence  at  liOrd  Ashley's  house 
in  Loudon,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  politics  and  philosophy.  There  he  met  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  others  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  of  that  day.  In  16G8,  ho 
accom})anied  the  earl  of  Northumberland  on  a 
tour  in  France,  and,  on  his  return,  was  em- 
ployed by  I^oi-d  Ashley,  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchefjuer,  to  draw  up  the  constitution  of  the 
province  of  Carolina.  In  1G70,  he  began  to 
form  the  plan  of  his  great  work,  the  Esstti/  con- 
cernuig  the  Human  LTndtn'sttindlmj^  though  this 
was  not  published  till  twenty  years  later.  In 
1 075,  he  visited  France  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  where,  at  Montpellier,  ho  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom, 
many  years  after,  he  de< Heated  his  iL!w</y.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1079;  but,  in  1GH2,  when 
the  Karl  of  Sliaftesbury  who  had  been  cliarged 
with  treason,  left  the  country,  Locke  accompanied 
him,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Amsterdam, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  limborch,  Le  Clerc, 
and  others,  he  founded  a  literary  society  for  the 
weekly  discussion  of  important  questions.  In 
168(),  he  published  in  French  a  Aew  Method  (^ 
a  Commonplace  Bookj  and,  in  1C88,  his  letter 
On  Toleratimi.  In  the  latter  year,  he  returned 
to  England,  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the 
princess  of  Orange,  and  shortly  after  (1G90) 
published  his  celebrated  Essay,  'Yha  success  of 
this  work,  largely  aided  by  the  violence  witli 
which  it  was  attacked,  was  very  great,  six  editions 
appearing  in  14  years,  besides  translations  of  it 
into  Latin  and  French,  which  gave  the  author  a 
European  reputation.  In  lGl)3/appc'ared  his 
TJiorights  Concerning  Education.  iTiis  work, 
the  value  of  which  lias  been  variously  estimated 
by  distinguished  critics,  is  of  special  interest  to 
educators,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  attempt, 
in  England,  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  education 
in  a  comprehensive  and  practical  way.  It  was 
written  as  a  guide  to  the  education  of  a  young 
gentleman,  in  tliis  respect  resembling  Montaigne's 
essay  on  the  same  subject.  Indeed,  Locke's  work 
was  an  amplification,  through  in  no  sense  an  im- 
itation, of  Montaigne's.  The  subject  is  considered 
from  the  banning,  and  rules  were  laid  down  not 
only  for  mental  and  moral  development,  but  for 
physical  training,  Locke's  education  as  a  physi- 
cian especially  qualifying  him  for  the  latter. 


Home  of  his  recominendations  in  this  respect, 
have,  of  course,  become  antiquated  by  the  prog- 
ress made  in  physiology  and  hygienic  knowl- 
edge since  his  tmie ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  remains, 
to  this  day,  a  trustworthy  guide.     His  views  in 
regard  to  early  influences,  the  force  of  habit, 
manners,  etc.,  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
now  entertained.     In  regard  to  the  training  of 
children,  his  observations  concerning  the  time  at 
which  it  should  be  begun,  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  are, 
in  all  essential  respects,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  now  generally  held.     Many  objections  to 
liocke's  teachings  have  been  made  by  modem 
educators.     For  instance,  he  has  placed  himself 
on  record  as  entirely  opposed  to  corjwral  punish- 
ment, except  for  obstinacy ;  and  even  for  this 
he  would  nave  the  punishment  so  ordered  that 
*'the  shame  of  the  whipping  and  not  the  pain, 
should  be  the  greatest  part  of  the  punishment." 
In   the  controversy  which   springs  up  period- 
icaDy  on  this  subject,   therefore,  I-ocke's    great 
autliority,  as  a  guide  to  etlucators,  would  probably, 
by  one  side,  be  seriously  questioned.     A  more 
serious  objection  is,  that  the  motive  presented  to 
children  for  doing  right  —  the  approbation  of 
their  elders  —  is  not  a  sufficiently  exalted  one. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  in  defense  of  Locke,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  present  a  psychologic- 
al theory  of  education ,  but  a  practical  plan  for 
educating  the  young.     The  reasoning  faculty  in 
children   is  very  rarely   developed    sufficiently 
to  make  an  explanation  of  motives  of  any  use  in 
educating  them.    AVhipping  being  discarded  by 
I^ocke,  there  seemed  to  mm  only  one  way  to  incline 
childrtm  to  do  right  —  that  of  rewards,  or  of  ap- 
pealing to  their  love  of  approbation.     He  care- 
fully guards  himsi'lf  here,  by  explaining  that  the 
rewaitl  or  the  approval  must  not  be  given  for 
any  ^'particular  i)erformance  that  they  show  an 
aversion  to,  or  to  which  they  would  not  have 
applied  themselves   without  that  temptation". 
'•But",  he  says,  "to  make  the  sense  of  esteem  or 
disgrace  sink  the  deeper,  and  be  of  the  more 
weight,  other  agreeable  or  disagreeable  things 
should   constantly    accompany    these    different 
states;  not  as  particular  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  this  or  that  particular  action,  but  as 
necessarily  belonging  to,  and  constantly  attending, 
one,  who,  by  his  carriage,  has  brought  himsS 
into  a  state  of  disgrace  or  commendation."    It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  more  powerful  agent  can 
be  brought  to  bear  practically  in  influencing  the 
child.    It  has,  indeed,  been  doubted  whether  any 
higher  motive  for  doing  right,  can  be  presented 
to  the  majority  of  adults,  than  this  of  the  ap- 
probation of    their    fellows,   which  is  usua% 
known  as  public  opinion.    To  attempt  to  in- 
fluence children,  therefore,  exclusively  by  higher 
motives,  would  hardly  be  practical,  or  productive 
of  benefit,  lliat  Locke  was  not  foi^ttul  of  these 
higher  motives,  however,  the  following  words  will 
show :  "Concerning  reputation,  I  shdl  only  re- 
mark this  one  thing  more  of  it ;  that  though  it 
be  not  the  true  principle  and  measure  of  vurtue 
(for  that  is  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  duty,  and 
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the  satisfaction  of  it  is  to  obey  his  Maker,  in  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  that  light  God  has  given 
him,  with  the  hopes  of  acceptotion  and  reward), 
yet  it  is  that  wnich  comes  neansst  to  it,  ana, 
bein^  the  testimony  and  applause  that  other 
peope's  reason,  as  it  were,  by  a  common  con- 
sent, gives  to  virtuous  and  weU-ordered  actions, 
it  is  the  proper  guide  and  encouragement  of 
children,  till  they  grow  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  to  find  what  is  right  by  their  own 
reason/'  His  disapproval  of  public  schools,  also, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  our  modem  view,  but 
of  this  there  are  two  extenuating  circumstances, 
—  one.-  the  fact  that  his  essay  was  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  education  of  a  young  nobleman ; 
the  other,  that  the  public  schools,  in  J  jockes  day, 
were  so  inferior  to  those  of  to-day,  that  his  cen- 
sure can  hardly  be  construed  as  applying  to  the 
latter.  His  slight  opinion  of  the  classics,  also, 
must  be  modihcd  in  our  estimate  of  it,  by  the 
same  fact  mentioned  alx)ve,  that  it  was  the  edu- 
cation of  the  man  of  affairs  that  he  had  in  view, 
and  not  that  of  the  scholar.  His  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  natural  pliilosophy,  in- 
terspersed, as  they  are,  with  theological  con- 
siderations and  directions  concerning  "spirits'',  of 
course,  show  the  confusion  of  mind  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  prevalent  in  his  day,  and  furnish  no 
guide  for  that  branch  of  study  at  the  present 
Sme.  His  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  history, 
civil  law,  English  law,  style,  and  letters  will,  by 
many,  be  thought  to  show  the  bias  produced  by 
his  long  association  with  them,  and  the  station  of 
the  pupil  for  whom  his  treatise  was  intended ; 
while  his  depreciation  of  music,  as  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  is  accounted  for  by  the  low  state  of  that 
art  during  his  time,  and  will  hanlly  bo  acepted 
now  as  a  true  statement  of  its  merits.  Not- 
withstanding the  objections  which  can  Iw  urged 
against  Locke's  method,  owing  to  the  changetl 
condition  of  society,  the  great  pn)gi'e3s  that  ha3 
been  made  in  many  branches  of  leiiming,  and  the 
creation  of  new  ones,  his  treatise  remains  a 
memorable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
great  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  a  landmark 
m  its  history.  That  it  is  not  without  errors  and 
short-comings,  and  that  he  was  conscious  of  them, 
his  own  concluding  wonls  will  show  :  '-'lliough 
I  have  now  come  to  a  conclusion  of  what  ob- 
vious remarks  have  8uggt»sted  to  me  concerning 
education,  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  1 
look  on  it  as  a  just  treatise  on  this  subject.  There 
are  a  thoiLsaiid  other  things  that  may  ne(»il  con- 
sideration ;  es|)ecially  if  one  should  take  in  the 
various  tempers,  diffen>nt  inclinations,  and  i>ar- 
ticular  defaults  that  are  to  be  found  in  children; 
and  prescrilxj  proi>er  remedies.  *  *  *  *  Kach 
man  s  mind  has  some  peculiarity,  as  well  as  his 
face,  that  distinguishes  him  from  all  others ;  and 
there  are  i)ossibly  scarce  two  children  who  can 
be  conducterl  by  exactly  the  sjime  metho<l.  *  *  * 
But  having  hacl  hen*  only  some  gt^neral  views  in 
reference  to  the  main  end  and  amis  in  education, 
and  those  designed  for  a  gentleman's  son,  whom, 
being  then  very  little,  I  (jonsidered  only  as  white 
paper  or  wax  to  bo  molded  and  fashioned  as  one 


pleases,  I  have  touched  little  more  than  Ihcce 
n^ids,  which  I  judged  necessary  for  the  breeding 
of  a  young  gentleman  of  his  condition  in  general, 
and  have  now  published  these  my  occasional 
thoughts,  with  this  hope,  that,  though  this  be 
far  from  being  a  complete  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  such  as  that  everyone  may  find  what  wfll 
i'ust  fit  his  child  in  it,  yet  it  may  give  some  small 
ight  to  those  whose  concern  for  their  dear  little 
ones  makes  them  so  irregularly  bold,  that  they 
dare  venture  to  consult  their  own  reason  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  rather  than  wholly 
to  rely  upon  old  custom." 

L'HOMOND,  CharleB  FranQois,  a  French 
priest  and  educator,  was  bom,  in  1727,  at  Chaul- 
nes;  died  at  Paris,  in  1794.  ile  was  for  some  time 
at  the  head  of  the  College  dhiviUe  at  Paris,  and 
from  there  passed  to  the  College  liti  Ciirdinnl 
Lemoine  where  he  was  for  twenty  years  teacher 
of  the  sixth  class.  After  becoming  professor 
emeritus^  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  compilation 
of  school  books,  many  of  which  attained  a  very 
wide  circulation.  His  work  De  viris  iUustrihus 
urbis  Roinfpf  is  stiU  in  extensive  use,  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  the  United  States,  England, 
Germany,  and  some  other  countries,  and  is  re- 
garded by  many  distinguished  educators  as  the 
best  Intin  reader  that  lias  ever  been  issued.  In 
1860,  his  native  town  erected  a  statue  to  him. 
(See  TjAtin  LangtaijeJ 

LOMBARD  UNIVERSITT,  at  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  under  the  control  of  Universalists,  was 
founded  as  the  Illinois  liberal  Institute,  in  1851, 
and  chartered  as  a  university,  in  1853.  It  is 
supported  by  the  income  of  an  endowment  of 
9100.000,  and  by  tuition  fees.  The  regular  fees 
vary  from  $15  to  $33  per  year.  It  has  a  largo 
and  valuable  cabinet,  and  libraries  containing 
over  4.000  volumes.  The  university  embraces 
two  departments  of  instruction, — the  coll(^jiato 
and  the  prei>aratory.  The  collegiate  includes 
three  different  courses  of  study, — the  classical,  the 
scientific,  and  the  liteniry  course,  on  the  comi»lt^ 
tion  of  wliich  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  laureate  of  ^Vrts  are, 
respectively,  conferred.  Both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted. In  1875 — (*»,  there  were  D  instruetors 
and  94  students,  of  whom  25  (7  classical,  13 
scientific,  and  5  litenuy)  were  in  the  collegiate 
deiMjrtniont,  and  (J9  (24  jmrsuing  ancient  and 
modt?rn  languages,  and  4.')  English  studies),  in  the 
preparatory  deiwirtment.  The  presidents  have 
l)een  as  follows:  the  Hev.  Paid  R.  Kendall,  A.  M., 
1851 — (I;  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish  (acting^ 
lH5r)— 7:  the  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  D.  R, 
1857—9  ;  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Weston,  D.  I).,  1859— 
73;  Prof.  Wni.  livingston  (provisional).  1873 
— 5;  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  \Vhite.  Ph.D.,  the 
present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1875. 

LONDON,  University  of,  was  created  by 
royal  charter  l)earing  date  Nov.  28.,  I83r».  It 
was  founded  on  the  same  principK*s  of  liberality 
as  University  College,  London  (q.  v.),  out  of 
which  it  sprung.  By  an  oversight,  the  first  char- 
ter was  grante^l  only  during  "royal  will  and 
pleasure",  and  would  have  expireti  six  montlis' 
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after  the  death  of  the  kmg.  A  new  charter, 
therefore,  not  so  determinable,  was  granted  in 
the  following  year  by  Queen  Victoria.  The 
early  constitution  of  the  university  bore  a  rough 
resemblance  to  tliat  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  there  being,  on  the  one  hand, 
colleges  or  teaching  bodies,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
university  to  test  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and 
to  grant  degrees  accordingly.  There  was,  how- 
ever, this  capital  difference,  that,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  the  colleges,  instead  of  being  all 
in  one  locality,  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
some  of  them  being  situated  even  in  distant 
colonies.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  university, 
every  candidate,  Ixjfore  presenting  himself  at  the 
examination  for  his  degree,  was  obliged  to  furnish 
a  certificate  showing  that  he  had  studied  at  one 
of  the  affiliated  colleges  for  two  years  subsequent 
to  his  matriculation.  In  1858,  those  affiliated 
institutions,  which  alone  had  tJie  right  to  give 
certificates  for  degrees  in  arts  and  laws,  com- 
prised, in  addition  to  the  universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  Sydney,  37  other  col- 
leges and  schools,  llie  most  important  of  these 
were  University   College    and    King  s    College, 


London,  and  ()wen8  Collie,  Manchester  (q.  v.). 

logical  cofe 
in  connection  with  the  Roman  (Tatholics,  the 


Most  of  the  remainder  were  theological  colleges 


Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  other  denomina- 
tions. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  senate,  consisting  of  a  chancellor,  a 
vice-chancellor,  and  36  members,  or  fellows;  all 
of  whom  are  apiwinted  by  the  Crown  for  life  or 
until  resignation.  All  by-laws  and  regulations, 
however,  have  first  to  be  submitted  to  the  ap- 
proval of  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries of  stato.  It  had  been  proposed,  as  early  as 
1840,  to  give  the  graduates  some  influence  in  the 
management  of  miiversity  affairs.  This  scheme, 
taken  up  in  earnest  in  1848,  was  agitated  year 
after  year,  until  a  new  charter  was  obtained  in 
1858.  This  charter  formed  the  graduates,  then 
about  1,000  in  number,  into  a  corporation, giving 
them  the  right  to  meet  in  convocation  and,  to  in- 
tervene by  discussion  and  opinion  in  university 
affairs,  to  nominate  one-fourth  of  the  senate,  and 
the  right,  along  with  the  senate,  of  accepting  any 
new  cnarter  or  of  surrendering  a  charter.  ITie 
charter  also  gave  the  right  to  confer  new  degrees 
in  science,  in  music,  or  in  any  department  of 
knowledge  whatever,  theology  always  excepted. 
It  is  exjx^cted  that  the  degrees  in  music  will  be 
instituted  shortly. 

Whilst  the  draft  charter  was  under  considera- 
tion, in  the  earlier  half  of  1857,  a  new  clause  was 
introduced  by  the  senate  which  provoked  great 
excitement  and  strong  opposition  from  all  the 
affiliated  colleges  except  one,  and  from  a  decided 
majority  of  the  gratluates.  Acconling  to  this 
36th  clause,  all  persons,  wherever  educated,  were 
to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  degrees,  other  than 
medical.  The  senate,  notwithstanding  the  opi>o- 
sition  they  met  with  from  without,  persevered 
in  their  course,  and  the  new  charter  came  into 
force  on  April  9.,  1858.    ITie  certificate  system, 


in  fact,  had  not,  in  many  cases,  been  working 
well ;  many  whom  the  university  would  gladly 
have  welcomed  as  candidates,  were  kept  away ; 
and  the  university  was  prevented,  it  was  thougnt, 
*'from  an  expansion  commensurate  to  its  national 
position  and  promise."  At  the  same  time,  in- 
creased care  was  taken  to  discredit  superficial 
knowledge  by  making  the  examinations  more 
searching;  and  continuous  and  progressive  study 
was  sought  to  be  secured  by  making  the  exam- 
inations more  frequent.  There  h^,  for  in- 
stance, formerly  been  two  examinations,  includ- 
ing matriculation,  for  B.  A.,with  at  leajst  two  years 
between  them;  henceforth,  there  were  to  be  three, 
with  not  less  than  a  year,  in  most  cases,  between 
them.  The  new  clause  did,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
revolution  in  the  history  of  the  university;  but, 
after  18  years,  it  can  hsuxUy  be  said  that  the  ap- 
prehensions of  its  opponents  have  been  realized. 
Although  the  number  of  graduates  now  is  nearly 
treble  what  it  was  18  years  ago,  the  value  of 
the  degree  in  public  estimation  has  not  di- 
minish^ but  increased.  Nor  have  the  colleges 
suffered,  although  the  former  protective  system  in 
their  favor  has  been  abolished.  The  advantages 
of  effective  collegiate  instruction  will  always 
speak  for  themselves,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  relating  to  the  final  examination 
for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  in  1875.  Of  106 
candidates,  53  described  themselves  as  coming 
from  certain  colleges  and  schools  ;  the  other  53, 
as  having  been  prepared  by  private  study  and 
tuition.  Of  the  college  students,  17,  or  32.1  per 
cent,  were  rejected;  of  the  others.  28,  or  52.8  per 
cent,  were  rejected.  'I'he  comparison  would  be 
still  more  decisive,  if  the  examinations  for  honors 
were  taken  into  account. 

'JTie  first  examination  in  the  university  is  the 
matriculation  examination  (to  be  carefully  dis- 
criminated from  matriculation  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge)  ;  for  this  there  were,  in  1875, 1,021 
candidates,  of  whom  522  passed.  It  may  be 
I)afised  at  the  age  of  16;  but  the  average  age  of 
candidates  is  19,  and  sometimes,  20  years.  It  is 
an  examination  in  I^tin  ;  in  any  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing languages,  —  Greek.  French.  Cemian:  in 
Knglish;  in  mathematics;  and  in  natural }  hilos- 
ophy  and  chemistry.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  good 
test  of  a  complete  school  education.  One  iK'culi- 
arity  of  the  examination,  as  of  the  other  pass 
examinations,  is,  that  a  candidate  is  rejected  if 
he  fails  entirely  in  any  one  subject,  however  well 
he  may  do  in  all  the  rest.  Of  those  who  pass 
this  examination,  al)out  one-third  go  no  further. 
Those  who  do,  henceforth  pursue  diverging 
courses.  ITiey  may  proceeil  to  prepare  for  de- 
grees in  arts,  in  science,  laws,  or  medicine. 
The  university  grants  the  hitrher  degrees  of 
Master  and  Doctor  only  after  the  passmg  of  a 
further  examination,  which  differs  from  the 
Bachelors'  examinations  by  testing  the  depth, 
rather  than  the  width,  of  the  candidate's  acquire- 
ments. Of  all  these  degrees,  the  medical  ones,  in 
particular,  have  always  ha^l  a  high  reputation. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  leading  physicians  in 
London  are  graduates  of  this  university.    The 
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matriculation  examiuatiou  and  the  pass  exami- 
nations for  B.  A.  and  B.  Sc.  are,  on  application 
to  the  senate,  held,  simultaneously  with  the  ex- 
aminations in  Ijondon,  at  various  pojmlous  cen- 
ters in  England,  at  some  places  in  Ireland,  and 
in  the  colonies  {e.  g.  Canada,  Mauritius,  and 
Tasmania).  They  will  shortly  be  held  also  in 
Scotland. 

An  unintended  omission  in  the  charter  of 
1858  made  a  new  charter  necessary  in  1863;  and, 
in  1867,  a  supplemental  charter  was  obtained, 
conveying  the  right  to  liold  examinations  for 
women.  There  have  been,  at  times,  a  majority 
in  Convocation  who  were  willing  to  admit  wom- 
en to  degrees  on  the  same  terms  as  men ;  but 
"whether  the  movement  will  be  successful  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  programme  of  the  gen- 
eral examination  for  women  will,  next  year,  be 
completely  assimilated  to  the  matriculation  pro- 
gramme; and  that  is  the  amount  of  success 
which  the  movement  has  attained  so  far.  Wom- 
en, after  passing  this  examination,  may  be  ex- 
amined for  certificates  of  liigher  proficiency  also. 
The  Reform  Act  of  1867  gave  tne  members  of 
Convocation  the  right  of  returning  a  represent- 
ative to  Parliament :  the  first  member  for  the 
university  is  the  Right  lion.  Robert  I^owe. 
Convocation,  in  March,  1876,  numbered  1.663 
members.  The  entire  number  of  graduates  is 
nearly  double  this,  only  those  of  them  being 
members  of  Convocation  who  are  of  a  certain 
standing,  and  have  paid  the  prescribed  fee. 

The  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  univer- 
sity, for  1876 — 7,  is  as  follows :  salaries  (of  the 
registrar  and  his  assistant,  of  the  clerks,  etc.) 
£2,765  5s  8d ;  examiners,  £5,300 ;  exhibitions, 
scholarships,  prizes,  and  medals,  £1,972  10  a.; 
incidental  expenses,  £520;  total.  £10,557  1 5s.  8d. 
If  from  this  be  deducted  £4,500,  which  it  is 
estimated  the  fees  will  yield  during  the  same 
period,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  university  is  a 
yearly  charge  to  the  countiy  to  the  extent  of 
about  £6,000.  It  must  be  added  that  the  beauti- 
ful new  buildings  in  Burlington  Ganlens,  which 
are  tlie  first  home  of  its  own  the  university  has 
had,  and  which  were  opened  by  the  Queen  in 
1870,  were  built  entirely  at  public  cost.  ITie 
earl  of  Burlington,  how  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
was  the  first  chancellor  of  the  university ;  he 
still  retains  a  seat  in  the  senate,  llie  second  and 
present  chancellor  is  EaH  Granville.  —  See  the 
yearly  Cdlencktr  of  ifie  Unhersihf  of  London^ 
and  the  Minutes  of  the  Senate;  Tlie  University 
of  Jjondon  and  its  Influence  on  Eilucation  in 
Scotland,  in  Frazcrs  Jfagazine  (Aug.  1876). 

LOBINSEB,  Karl  Ignaz,  a  distinguished 
German  physician,  and  writer  on  school  hygiene, 
bom  July  24.,  1796;  died  October  2.,  1853.  In 
1836,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  school  hygiene 
(Zum  Schutze  der  ue^iundheit  auf  Schulen),  in 
which  he  severely  inveighed  against  the  condition 
of  the  gymnasia,  asserting  that  the  pxjat  variety 
of  studies  pursued,  the  long  school  hours,  and 
the  excessive  amount  of  home  work,  t<'nded  to 
undermine  the  health  of  the  pupils.  This  criti- 
cism of  the  school  management  gave  rise  to  a 


bitter  controversy,  more  than  seventy  pamphletB 
bein^  written  pro  and  con.  King  Freaerick 
WiUiam  III.,  of  Prussia,  declared  himself  in 
sympathy  with  Lorinser's  views,  and  ordered  the 
ministry  of  education  to  draw  up  a  plan  to  rem- 
edy the  evils  described  in  the  pamphlet.  The 
minister  Altenstein,  however,  in  his  decree  vir- 
tually denied  the  charges.  An  important  result 
of  this  controversy  was,  that  gymnastics  were* 
again  introduced  into  the  ^rmnasia,  and  that  the 
necessity  of  making  school  hygiene  a  subject  of 
8|)ecial  and  thorough  study,  was  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  autobiography  of  Lorinser  was  pub^ 
lished  in  1864,  by  his  son. 

LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  southern  states  of 
the  American  Union,  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
French  province  of  Ix)uisiana,  which  was  ceded 
to  the  I  nited  States  in  1803.  This  vast  tract, 
stretching  from  the  Mississippi  river  westward 
to  the  Rocky  mountains,  was  at  first  divided  into 
two  territories,  that  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana, 
the  former  including  the  present  state  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  latter  all  the  remainder.  In  1812, 
the  territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  the  state  of  I-ouisiana.  The  population, 
in  1810,  was  76,556,  of  whom  34,660  were 
slaves,  and  7.585  free  colored  persons;  in  1870, 
the  population  was  726,915,  of  whom  362,065 
were  whites,  364,210  coloretl  persons,  569  In- 
dians, and  71  Chinese. 

Educational  Ifisfori/. — AVliile  Ix>uisiana  was 
yet  a  territory,  provision  was  made  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  primaiy  schools  in  each  jiarish. 
In  1819,  these  schools  were  placed  imder  the  su- 
i)ervi8ion  of  police  juries;  and,  in  1821,  under 
five  trustees  appointed  by  the  police  jury  of  each 
parish,  from  the  resident  land-owners.  In  that 
year,  the  smii  of  ^800  was  appropriated  for  the 
8upj)ort  of  schools,  and  authority  was  given  to 
incTcase  that  amount  by  a  tax  on  the  i)roperty 
of  each  jmrish.  13y  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
1 833,  the  secretiiry  of  state  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  public  education,  and  acted  as  such 
from  that  time  until  1846.  The  result  not 
proving  satisfactory,  however,  a  bill  was  passed 
m  1847,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
stiite  superintendent  and  parish  superintendents, 
the  collection  of  a  one  mill  tax  on  property,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  state  school  fund  by  a 
consolidation  of  the  land  grants  (amountingto 
786,044  acres)  and  inaividual  donations.  Tlie 
object  of  this  legislation  was  to  establish  a  free 
public-school  system  for  aU  the  white  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years.  Additional 
legislation,  in  1855,  imposed  a  poll-tax  of  31-00 
on  each  free  white  male  inhabitant  over  twenty- 
one  years  old.  In  1850,  there  were  675  public 
schools  in  the  state,  taught  by  845  teachers,  and 
giving  instruction  to  25,793  pupils.  There  were 
also  142  academies,  and  8  colleges.  In  1860,  the 
number  of  public  schools  had  increased  to  713, 
with  31.813  pupils;  and  the  school  revenue 
amounted  to  8469.210.  In  1868,  the  new  state 
constitution  provided  that  a  state  superintendent 
should  be  elected  for  four  years,  and  that  all  thfe 
children  of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
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21  years,  should  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools 
or  to  other  state  institutions  of  learning,  without 
r^ard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition.  A 
special  act  to  carry  out  these  provisions  was 
passed  in  March,  18G9.  This  required  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  state  board  of  education  to  con- 
sist of  the  superintendent  of  public  education, 
one  member  from  each  congressional  district  in 
the  state,  and  two  from  the  state  at  large.  To 
this  board  were  committed  the  supervision  and 
management  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Atate.  The  state  was  to  be  divided  into  six 
districts,  with  a  division  superintendent  for  each, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise  and  manage  the 
schools  in  his  district,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  state  board.  IJoards  of  directors  for  each 
district  in  the  state  were  also  to  be  appointed  by 
the  state  board,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  supervising  schools  m  their  respective 
districts,  subjcHJt  to  the  authority  of  the  division 
«uj>erintendonts.  A  two  mill  property  tax  was 
directed  to  be  levied,  leaving  it  optional  with 
tlie  voters  to  raise  by  local  taxation  whatever 
additional  fuiuls  were  necessary  for  the  erection 
or  hiring  of  school  buildings.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  legislation,  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation rendered  the  school  laws,  in  many  respects, 
inoj)erative  ;  and.  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
political  disturbances  ending  finally  in  civil  war, 
by  producing  class  distinctions  founded  on  color, 
made  the  work  of  etlucationin  the  state  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  school  system,  in  1870,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  The  school  boanls  have  been 
energetic  and  judicious ;  the  school  funds  have 
been  managed  with  economy  and  prudence, 
many  new  schools  have  been  established,  and  an 
increased  inmiber  of  pupils  brought  under  in- 
struction. The  first  state  superintendent  under 
the  new  law  was  Thomas  W .  Conway,  who  was 
succeeded,  in  1872,  by  William  G.  Brown,  the 
present  incumbent  (1876). 

School  system. — ^'rhe  public  schools,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  16.,  1870, 
are  governed  by  the  state  hoard  of  education  ^ 
which  consists  of  a  state  superintendent  and  six 
division  superintendents;  there  is  also  an  assistant 
superintendent  for  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans.  The 
duties  of  the  board  are  to  appoint  parish,  city, 
town,  and  district  directors,  to  make  all  needful 
rules  for  the  government  of  schools,  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  the  ad- 
mission into  tlie  schools  of  all  children  without 
n^rd  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  to 
recommend  a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  and 
to  prescribe  a  course  of  study.  Tlte  state  super- 
ifitendent  is,  ex  officio^  president  of  the  board,  and 
its  chief  executive  officer,  lie  is  charged  with 
the  care  of  all  educational  reports  and  docu- 
ments, exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the 
division  superintendents,  holding  meetings  with 
them  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  state,  at  least 
once  a  year,  issues  teachers'  certificates  of  quali- 
fication, apportions  the  school  fund,  examines 
and  approves  all  plans  for  school  buildings 
erectea,  and  makes  a  report  to  the  general  as- 
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sembly  at  each  session. — Division  superintend- 
ents have  control  of  the  schools  in  their  respective 
divisions,  examine  teachers,  issue  certificates  of 
qualification  good  for  one  year  in  the  division 
where  issued,  hold  teachers'  institutes,  organize 
teachers'  associations,  audit  treasurers'  accounts, 
make  reports  to  the  state  board  and  state  super- 
intendent, and  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  their  respective  divisions,  subject  only  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  board  and  the  state 
superintendent. — Boards  of  school  directors  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  usually  appei-taining  to 
such  bodies  in  other  states.  The  school  month 
consists  of  four  weeks  of  five  days  each.  The 
Bible  is  not  excluded  from  the  public  schools, 
but  no  pupil  is  required  to  read  it  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  parents  or  guardians. 

Educational  condition.  —  The  total  number 
of  school  districts  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  473; 
and  the  number  of  public  schools,  1.032;  besides 
which  there  were  reported  418  private  schools. 
The  whole  amount  of  school  income  for  the  year 
was  ^789,068.95,  of  which  3314,818.03  was  de- 
rived from  state  apportionments.  Other  items 
of  the  school  statistics  are  given  below : 

Number  of  children  of  school  ago 
Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 
Number  attending  private  schools 
Number  of  teachers,  males,        797 

females,     760 


280,387 
74,846 
22,306 


1,557 
$37.00 


Total, 
Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month 
Expenditures,  for  salarieB,       $573,144.44 
"  other  purposes,       200,247.42 

Total,  $863,391.86 

Normal  Instruction. — Although  the  law  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in 
the  state,  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  carry 
out  its  provisions  in  this  respect.  The  city  of 
New  Orleans  had  formerly  a  normal  school ;  but, 
owing  to  the  inabDity  of  the  school  board  to 
sustain  it  with  appropriations,  it  has  passed  from 
their  control,  and  is  now  a  department  of  the 
New  Orleans  University.  Straight  University 
and  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary,  in  the  same 
city,  also  afford  normal  instruction  and  training. 
'ITie  division  superintendents  are  required  by 
law  to  hold  teachers'  institutes  annually  in  their 
respective  divisions. 

Secondary  Instruction. — ^The  institutions  of 
this  grade,  in  the  state,  are  (1)  private  schools, 
(2)  high  schools^  and  (3)  business  colleges.  The 
first,  in  1875,  reported  846  teachers  and,  22,306 
scholars.  Of  the  high  schools,  four  are  mentioned 
in  the  state  superintendent  s  report  for  1875,  three 
being  established  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  other 
recently  open  at  Baton  Rouge.  One  of  those 
located  in  New  Orleans  is  for  boys ;  the  other 
two,  for  girls.  The  Central  High  School  for 
boys,  is  divided  into  six  departments,  as  follows : 
English  literature ;  Latin  and  Greek ;  science ; 
mathematics;  commerce,  comprising  penman- 
ship, drawing,  and  book-keeping ;  and  French. 
During  the  first  year  in  tiiis  school,  all  pursue 
the  same  studies ;  after  that  time,  the  study  of  the 
classics  is  optional.    Four  business  colleges  re- 
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ported,  in  1874.  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 12  teachers  and  915  pupils,  of  whom 
860  were  males,  and  55  females.  Their  courses 
of  instruction  vary  from  three  months  to  a  year. 
Superior  Instruction. — The  institutions  which 
affora  opportunities  for  higher  instruction,  in- 
cluding the  liOuisiana  State  University  (q.  v.), 
are  enumerated  in  tlie  following  table : 


When 

Religious 

NAME 

Location 

found- 

denomina- 

ed 

tion 

Centenary  Ckillege 

Jackson 

18-25 

M.  Epis.S. 

LcUnd  University 

N.  Orleans 

1870 

Non-sect. 

Louisiana  State  Unlv'ty. . 

Bat.  Rouge 

1853 

Non-sect. 

Kew  Orleans  University.. 

N.  Orleans 

1373 

M.  £pis. 

St.  Charles  College 

(ir.  Coteau 

1852 

R.  C. 

St.Mary  Jeflferson  College. 

St.  James 

1861 

R.  C. 

Straight  University 

N.  Orleans 

18G9 

Evangel. 

Centenary  0)ll^e,  the  oldest  in  the  state,  is 
also  one  of  the  most  efficient.  The  New  Orleans 
University,  like  Straight  University,  makes  no 
distinction  of  race  or  sex  in  its  requirements  for 
admission.  It  has  a  preparatory,  a  normal,  a  col- 
legiate, and  a  theological  department.  The  Silli- 
man  Female  C^ollegiate  Institute,  at  Clinton, 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians,  also 
affords  superior  instruction.  It  has  a  collegiate 
course,  and  is  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 

Scientijlc  and  Professional  Instruction. — 
The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Louisiana  was  opened  June  1.,  1874,  in  the 
building  of  the  Tjouisiana  University,  in  pimju- 
ance  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  April 
of  the  same  year,  making  provision  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  donation,  by 
the  United  States,  of  public  lands  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege in  the  state.  The  Chalmette  battle-gn>und, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  IkTnard,  where  the  state 
owns  200  acres  of  land,  was  selected  as  a  site  for 
the  college.  'I'he  only  schools  of  theology  are  the 
Biblical  department  of  New  ( )rloand  I.  niversity, 
the  theological  department  of  Straight  Univer- 
sity, which  is  open  to  all  denoininations,  and 
the  theological  deimrtment of  fx'land  University. 
The  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana  ]Xjrforiiis  the  office  of  a  law  school, 
besides  which  there  is  a  law  department  in 
Straight  l^niversity,  instructed  by  members  of 
the  New  Orleans  bar.  By  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature,  a  (lii)loma  from  this  department  en- 
titles the  graduate  to  practice  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  state.  The  same  institution  has  also  a 
medi(uil  department. 

Sj)f'cial  Instruction. — The  TiOuisiana  Institu- 
tion for  the  Pidncation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Baton  Rou«re.  w;w  founded  in  ISM.  In  1874, 
it  had  r)l  pupils,  and  lo  instructors.  The  value 
of  its  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  is  alxmt  ^200,000. 
The  institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
also  at  Baton  Rouge,  was  founded  in  1871.  It  is 
represented  to  be  m  a  flourishing  condition.  In 
1874,  it  had  6.")  pupils,  and  10  instructors  and 
other  employes.  The  value  of  its  grounds  and 
buildings  is  about  SI  00,000.  'Iliis  institution 
includes  also  an  industrial  home  for  the  blind. 
Besides  these  institutions,  there  is  an  insane 


asylum,  at  Jackson,  supported  by  the  state  at  an 

annual  cost  of  about  $40,000.        

LOUISIANA   STATE  TJNIVSBSITY, 

at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  was  chartered  in  1853,  be- 
ing founded  upon  grants  of  land  made  by  Con- 
gress to  the  state  for  the  establishment  of  a 
seminary  of  learning.     It  was  opened  at  Alex- 
andria, in  January,  1860,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  (^ol.  (now  (ien.)  Wra.  T.  Sherman,  and 
continued  in  operation  till  June,  1861,  when  it 
was  closed  on  account  of  the  war.     It  was  re- 
opened in  1862 — 3,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Col.  Wm.  E.  M.  linfield  and  l^f.  \Vm.  A. 
Seay,but  was  again  closed.  It  was  again  opened 
in  October,  180;),  under  the  superintendence  of 
Col.  David  F.  Boyd,  who  resigned  in  1875,  but 
is  stDl  (1876)  in  charge  of  the  institution.    In 
i  869,  the  university  building  having  been  burned, 
the  institution  was  transferred  to  the  buildinga 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Ihimb  at  Baton 
Bouge.    This  location  is  intended  to  be  tempo- 
rary, until  the  edifice  at  Alexandria  shall  be  re- 
built.   The  university  owns  state  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $138,000,  on  which  it  receives  6  per 
cent  interest.    It  has  a  library  of  1 3,000  vol- 
umes, good  chemical  and  philosophical  apparar 
tus,  and  museums  of  natiu^  history,  fine  arts, 
etc.    ITie  value  of  its  real  and  personal  i)ropert7 
is  about   $160,500.     The    cost    of    tuition  is 
$80  a  year.    An  act  of  1870  provided  for  the 
wlucation    and  maintenance  of    two    indigent 
youths  from  each  parish,  and  20  from  the  city  of 
N^ew  Orleans,  who,  jifter  remaining  at  the  uni- 
versity four  years,  were  required  to  teach  school 
in  the  state  two  years.    >io  provision,  however, 
has  been  made  recently  for  carrying  this  act  into 
effect.     By  act  of  the  legislature,  the  professors 
of  engineering,  mineralogy,  geolc^.  botany,  and 
zoolog}'.  of  this  institution,  are  re<piired  to  make 
surveys  of  Louisiana,  in  their  resjx^'tive  departr 
ments.     Several  reports  of  these  surveys  liave 
lx>en  made.     1  he  orgjinization  of  the  university 
is  thoroughly  niilitarj\  and  there  are  ilaily  drills 
and  parades.     'Hie  course  of  study  embraces  a 
preparatoiy  and  an  academic  department,  a  spe- 
cial school  of  civil  engineering,  ainl  a  commensal 
school.     The  academic  department  has  a  literaiy 
(or  classical),  a  scientific,  and  an  opticmal  course. 
The  degrees  conferred  are  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  B.  Ph., 
A.  M.,  and  C.  K.     In  1872—3,  there  were  12  in- 
structors  and  140  students.     Since  then,  the 
unsettlefl  condition  of  the  state  and  the  con- 
sequent withdrawal  of  legislative  sup|x»rt  have 
greatly  cmbarra?s(Nl  the  institution  ;  and.  in  lf^76, 
there  were  only  22  students.    ITie  number  of 
graduates,  from  1869  to  1874,  inclusive,  was  ?8. 
LOUISVILLE,  the  chief  city  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  having  a  population,  accordinc  to 
the  V.  S.  census  of  1870,  of  100,753.  of  whom 
'  14,956  were  colored  persons,  and  25.668  foreign- 
I  ers,  the  latter  including  14,380  natives  of  (ler- 
many.    This  oity  has  grown  up  during  the  prea- 
i  ent  century,  its  population,  in  1810,  being  only 
1,357.    The  town  was  established  by  an  actra 
'  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1 780,  and  called  Louis- 
!  ville,  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  Prance^ 
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important  aid  having  been  furnished  by  that 
country  to  the  Unit«l  States  in  their  struggle 
for  independence. 

Educational  History . — Among  the  earliest 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  in  Kentucky, 
were  those  made  by  the  Iloman  Catholics,  who 
established  schools  in  connection  with  their 
churches,  in  many  parts  of  the  state ;  and  it  is 
probable  tliat  Louisville  shared  in  the  benefits  of 
these  efforts.  In  1819,  an  institution  known  as 
the  Seminar  I/,  gave  instruction  in  the  several 
branches  of  an  English  and  classical  education. 
It  was  under  the  duxjctiou  of  the  trustees  of  the 
town,  but  wiis  not  well  supported,  the  wants  of 
the  community  requiring  little  beyond  elementary 
education.  In  1837,  the  Medicjil  Institute  was 
oi^janized,  having  received  an  appropriation  of 
^3(),()()0  from  the  city  council,  and  ojxjned  with 
80  students.  In  18 17,  the  building  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  was  sufficiently  near  comple- 
tion to  permit  the  opening  of  its  law  department, 
the  fipat  lectures  m  which  were  delivered  to 
about  30  students.  At  that  time,  there  were,  in 
the  city,  4  large  public-school  buildings,  and  24 
schools,  of  wliich  6  were  grammar  schools, — 3 
for  males  and  3  for  females.  In  18C1,  a  high 
school  for  males,  with  all  the  rights  and  priW- 
leges  of  a  university,  was  cliartered  by  the  legis- 
lature, as  an  institution  for  superior  instruction, 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
In  1862 — 3,  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  3,851.  Two 
years  afterward,  instruction  in  vocal  music  was 
made  a  part  of  the  common-school  course ;  and, 
in  1808,  the  study  of  the  German  language, 
which  had  been  previously  introduced,  had  been 
so  far  extended,  that  one-half  of  all  the  pupils 
(over  4,000)  received  instruction  in  it.  In  1870, 
there  were  2  high  schools,  and  17  schools  of  an 
inferior  grade.  The  progress  of  the  school  sys- 
tem has  been  uninterrupted  since  that  time.  The 
number  of  pui)ils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
has  increased,  during  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1875,  from  i),388  to  17,593;  and  the  cost  of  the 
sj-stein,  from  3103,425.05  to  :$255,529.02. 

ScJiool  Si/stein. — The  public  schools  arc  under 
the  management  of  a  hoai'd  of  trustees,  consist- 
ing of  24  members,  2  from  each  ward  of  the  city. 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  system  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  who  exer- 
cises a  general  supervision  over  the  schools,  and 
makes  an  annual  rei)ort  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
There  is  also  a  suj)erintendent  of  German  in- 
struction, who  ii  sulx)rdinato  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  but  acts  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  on  German,  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees. The  hoard  of  examiners  of  jyublic  scJiools 
coiLsists  of  the  superintendent  and  six  or  more 
professional  teachers,  who  hold  principals'  cer- 
tificates, selected  by  the  committee  on  examina- 
tions and  course  of  study  of  the  board  of  I 
trustees ;  and  there  Ls  also  a  German  board  j 
of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  superintendent 
ai^d  other  persons  selected  by  the  committee. 
All  teachers  are  required  to  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age.    The  schools  are  diyidod  into  primary, 


district,  intermediate,  and  high  schools,  besideB 
the  evening  schools  and  the  training  school  for 
teachers.  'J'he  studies  pursued  embrace  all  the 
ordinary  common-school  branches,  besides  Ger- 
man and  music,  which  are  taught  in  all  the 
grades  of  the  schools. — ^The  length  of  the  school 
course  is  designed  to  be  7  J  yeai-s  in  the  lower 
grades,  5  years  in  the  male  high  school,  4  yeara 
m  the  female  high  school,  and  2  years  in  the 
training  school.  The  support  of  the  schools  is 
chiefly  derived  from  a  city  tax.  1  he  daily  ex- 
ercises in  each  are  commenced  by  the  rearlijig  of 
a  selection  from  the  Scriptures.  The  legal  school 
age  is  from  6  to  20  years.  Cliildren  living  out- 
side the  city  h'mits  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
public  schools  on  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  ran- 
ging from  320  to  ^50  per  annum. 

Educational  Condition. — The  whole  number 
of  schools,  in  1875,  was  34,  as  follows:  2  high 
schools, — 1  male,  and  1  female,  6  intermediate 
schools,  14  district  schools,  7  primary  schools,  4 
night  schools,  and  1  training  school.  Of  the 
schools  of  the  lower  grade,  5  are  for  colored 
children.  The  principal  items  of  school  statistics^ 
for  1875,  are  as  follows  : 

Whole  nmnber  of  chlldrcD  of  school  age 4i,827 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 17,503 

Number  of  colored  pupils  enrolled 2,634 

Average  daily  attendance 11,661 

Average  attendance  iu  tlie  night  schools 610 

Number  of  teachers,  English 286 

"       '*        «*         German 27 

"        »<        ««     of  music .,    4 

Total  number  of  teachers 317 

Total  receipts  fur  school  purposes $301,656.72 

Total  expenditures $256,529.02 

Cost  per  pui»il $10.95 

Total  value  of  school  property $847,300.00 

llie  course  of  instruction  in  the  training  school^ 
or  class,  embraces  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
liistory,  Plnglish  grammar  and  composition,  elo- 
cution, physical  geography  ,physiolog5',  astronomy, 
chemistry,  and  theory  and  methods  of  teaching. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  this  school,  in 
1875,  was  42.  The  Male  Iligh  School  contains 
five  classes,  including  the  preparatory  class.  The 
studies  taught  are  comprised  in  the  following 
departments :  belles-lettres,  ancient  languages, 
pure  mathematics,  chemistry  and  technology,  ap- 
plied mathematics,  and  modem  languages.  Any 
student  who  |>aBses  a  satisfactor}'  examination 
in  any  of  these  departments  is  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  in  the  same.  This  institu- 
tion, in  1875,  had  an  enrollment  of  221  students, 
and  a  facidty  of  6  members,  including  the  pres- 
ident. For  admission  into  the  Female  High 
School,  apj)licants  are  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  branches  taught  m  the  first 
grade  of  the  Intermediate  Scho(3s.  They  must 
also  be  at  least  12  years  of  age.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  school,  in  1875,  was  424. 

Besides  the  institutions  for  superior,  pro- 
fessional, and  scientific  instruction  mentioned  in 
the  article  on  Kentucky,  there  are  several  pri- 
vate schools  and  academies,  and  3  public  libra- 
ries, having  an  aggregate  of  about  40,000  volumes. 
The  Public  library  of  Kentucky  alone  contains 
20,000  volumes. 
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LOVE,  on  the  part  of  pupils  for  their  teach- '  trenie,  and  lose  the  resjHKJt  of  their  scKolars  by 
,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  his  j  undue  faniiliai-ity.  ( 'hildren  do  not  expect  you 
success,  just  as  antipathy  (q.  v.)  constitutes  an  to  become  their  playmate  and  fellow,  before 
insurmoimtable  obstacle  to  the  exertion  of  any  |  giving  you  their  love  and  confidence.  Their 
important  educational  influence.  The  tirst  thing,  '■  native  tendency  is  to  look  up.  They  yearn  for 
therefore,  which  the  educator  should  strive  to  do  re])ose  ujx)n  one  8ui>erior  to  themselves." 
is  to  win  the  affection  of  his  ])upils  ;  if  that  is  LOTOLA  COLLEGE,  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
accomplished,  every  thinij  else  will  be  done  with-  was  opened  in  1852,  and  cliartered  in  1853.  It 
out  difficulty.  It  is  of  little  use  to  address  i  is  a  lioman  Catholic  institution,  controlled  by 
merely  the  intellect  of  children.  'I'heir  curiosity, '  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  has  a  niu- 
it  is  true,  can  be  excited,  their  attention  art^used,  seum,  philosophical  a})paratus,  and  libraries  con- 
and  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  to  a  certain  ex-  taining  21,500  volumes.  There  is  a  classical,  a 
tent,  be  developed  and  shfirpenerl ;  but  the  real  commercial,  and  a  prei)aratory  course.  The  cost 
elements  of  character  are  behind  all  this ;  and  !  of  tuition,  in  the  i)reparatory  course,  is  $50  a 
these  cannot  be  affected  in  any  iinportant  de^jree  year ;  in  the  other  courses,  ^75.  In  1875 — 6, 
by  mere  intellectual  training,  'rho  heart — the  !  there  were  16  instnictors  and  140- students, 
sensibilities  and  the  will  —  must  be  reached;!  LUTHER,  Martin,  the  author  of  the  great 
and  the  key  to  success  in  this,  the  greatest  |  religious  movement  of  the  16th  centuiy,  was 
office  of  the  educator,  is  love.  VMien  love  for  j  bom  at  I^]isleben,  Nov.  10.,  1483  (according  to 
the  teacher  reigns  in  the  bosom  of  his  pupil,  i  others,  1484),  an<l  died  in  the  same  town  Feb. 
there  is  entire  confidence  in  him,  a  desire  to  obey  |  18.,  1546.  After  attending  tlie  town  school  of 
him,  to  please  him,  to  listen  to  his  precepts,  to  ,  Mansfeld  an<l  the  I^tin  schools  of  Magdeburg 
imitate  his  example,  both  in  words  and  in  act.s;  and  Wsenach,  he  went,  in  1501,  to  the  university 
indeed,  by  an  inexplicable  psychologic  law,  the  of  Erfurt  in  order  to  study  law.  In  1505,  he 
pupil  seems  to  be  bound  to  tne  teacher  by  a  kind  i  entered  the  Augiistinian  convent  at  Erfurt,  and 
of  magnetic  chain,  and  is  subject  in  every  tiling  '  in  1 508,  receivetl  the  apiK>intment  of  professor 
to  his  will.  Fear,  on  the  other  hand,  reixils,  and  I  in  the  university  of  AVitt<?nlx*rg.  There  he  be- 
thus  prevents  the  operation  of  that  influence  :  gan,  in  1517,  the  religious  reform  which  made 
without  which  eilucational  i)roce8ses  are,  more  or  I  his  name  so  famous.  As  Luther  held  that  all 
less,  nugatory.  The  fear  to  do  wrong,  and  of  the  |  Christians  should  reatl  the  Bible  in  their  native 
punishment  which  is  to  follow  it.  is  not,  how- '  tongue,  the  governments  which  adopted  the  Ref- 
cver,  inconsistent  with  a  love  of  the  teacher,  j  ormation  had  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  es- 
(See  Fkar.)  The  latter  must  make  himself,  and  ,  tablishment  of  8ch(X)lsin  all  the  parishes.  Luther 
the  authority  which  he  wiekls,  respected;  or  he  :  himself,  in  1524,  issucni  a  powerful  ap^ieal  to 
will  incur  the  contempt  of  his  pupils ;  and  this  I  *•  the  burgomasters  and  magistrates  of  all  towns 
is,  of  course,  antagonistic  to  love.  Children  '  in  the  German  countries,"in  which  he  urged  them 
naturally  recognize  authority,  however  much  |  to  establish  sc»hools,  and  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
they  may  strive  to  evade  or  defy  it ;  and  its  just  tiori  of  s<'hool-teachers.  and  the  establisliment  of 
and  rightful  exercise  does  not  interfere  with  school  libraries.  He  laid  gn'at  stress  u|)on  the  im- 
their  warmest  affections  towanl  piu-ents  an< I  !  ix>rtance  of  religious  instniction  and  the  ancient 
teachers.  Hence,  love  is  not  to  Ix)  inspired  by  ,  languages,  and  made  many  suggestions  in  regard 
making  improj)er  concessions  to  chiMren,  fc)r  •  to  an  inii)rovement  of  the  metluKls  of  teacmng. 
these  they  construe  into  weakness,  which  th(?y  i  which  were  a<lopt<.'d  by  educators  of  the  follow- 
despise.  Minute  directioiLS  may  be  given  for  the  ing  wnturies.  Ilis  (rennan  tnmslation  of  the 
winning  of  the  pupil's  affections ;  but  these  j  Hible  and  his  smaller  catechism  were  generally 
would  be  either  unnecessary  or  futile.  Tx)ve  on  introduced  into  the  Lutheran  schools,  and  have 
the  part  of  the  tciicher  can  alone  pixnluce  love  in  i  remainecl  in  extensive  use  n]>  to  the  present  day. 
the  hearts  of  the  pupils.  Ue  cannot  put  on  a  '  The  first  Oenuan  primer  (TwW),  which  appearinl 
semblance  of  affectionate  reganl  for  his  pupils  ;  about  this  time,  is  l)y  some  ascribed  to  Luther; 
he  must  feel  it.  Children  havo  naturally  deep  by  others  to  Melanchthon.  It  contained  the  alpha- 
intuitions  into  character,  and  detect  hypocrisy  i  l>et,  and  as  reading  exercises  the  ten  command- 
almost  instantly ;  hence  they  at  once  discern  !  ments,  the  crtxnl,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  some  pas- 
whether  there  is  any  real  affection  in  the  mind  sages  from  the  Bible,  and  prayers.  At  the  end, 
of  the  teacher  towards  themselves,  or  only  a  mere  I  the  numbers  from  1  to  100,  and  the  multiphca 


pretense.  liove  will  show  itself  in  his  appear- 
ance, his  words,  his  manners ;  every  tone  of  his 
voice  will  indicate  it,  if  it  exist,  and  the  pleasant 


tion  table  were  given.  Many  of  the  measun* 
which  were  taken  by  Melanchthon  for  the  refor- 
mation of  S(!ho()ls,  were,  in  great  part,  due  to  the 


flmile  beaming  habitually  from  his  countenance    advice  and  c(K)j)eration  of  Luther.     For  the 


will,  while  making  his  own  labors  pleasant  and 
easy,  make  light  5ie  hardest  tasks  of  his  pupils, 
by  exciting  their  ambition  and  determination  to 
accomplisli  it.  The  teacher  should,  however, 
never  forget  the  relation  existing  between  him 
and  his  pupils.  "Some  teachers,"  says  JTart  (I/i 
the  SchooUHoom,  Phila.,  18G8),  "  in  avoiding  a 
hard,  repulsive  manner,  run  to  the  opposite  ex- 


soh(X)ls  which  he  recommended  the  German 
burgomasters  to  establish,  Luther  drew  up  a 
comprehensive  course  of  studies,  which  he  sent  to 
his  friend  Spalatin  with  the  request  to  submit  it 
to  the  elector  of  S^axony.  This  course  of  studies 
is  either  verballv  contained  in  the  Book  of  Visita- 
tiofi  [VisilaliunshvLchleiUy  published  by  Melanch- 
thon in  1528},  or  at  least  forms  the  basis  of  the 
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one  publialiecl  by  Melanehthon. — Ree  Gkdike, 
Luther  s  Piuhtgrxjik  (I7i»2);  Hrii-^stlkix,  Luther  s 
KinfluHS  auf  d/is  VotA'ssc?fultcesen  und  den 
Reliifiouaunterrirht  (1852)  ;  J.  S<?hiller.  Dr.  M. 
Lutiif-r   iibrr  christliche  Kiuderziwht   (2d  ed., 

I8r)4).  

LtJTHEItAN  CHURCH,  the  name  of  the 
religious  denomination  which  arose  in  the  Idth 
century,  from  the  cliureh  n»fonnation  effected  by 
Martin  J^uthcr.  It  has  also  been  dc^ijrnattHl  by 
the  name  lAanjjjelical,  Kvano:elical  Lutheran, 
or  Protestant  Thurch.  or.  as  in  Austria,  the 
(-'hun;h  of  the  Aujpsburg  Confession.  The  three 
general  crew  Is  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the 
<Jonfessi(m  of  Augsburg  have  generally  been  re- 
garded by  Lutherans  tus  staiidanls  of  faith.  In 
respect  to  constitution  the  Lutheran  churches 
greatly  differ.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
nave  an  episcojyal,  most  of  the  otlier  churches 
a  synwial  or  consistorial.  form  of  government ; 
the  latter,  which  me^ms  a  g<.)vernmcnt  of  the 
church  by  state  boards  called  consistories,  is, 
however,  on  the  wane.  In  Prussia  and  some  of 
the  otlier  (iernian  stJites,  the  Lutheran  C'hurch 
has  btvn  unite<l  with  the  Refonned  ( ■hureh  into 
one  et^desijistical  orgtmization,  called  the  Uniteil 
Evangelical  Chun-h  (q.  v.) :  but  the  Luthenms 
to  a  large  extent  have  reganknl  this  as  a  mere 
eonferleration  which  does  not  imi)air  or  alter  their 
standing  as  T-.utherans.  In  (Jermany,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  predominance  of  rationalistic 
views,  aud  the  almast  unlimited  freedom  of  be- 
lief or  unbi^lief.  which  hjis  Ix^n  prac^ticiUly  con- 
oede<l  to  the  clergy  and  memlxTs  of  the  (jhui'ch. 
have,  to  a  grt.*at  extent,  swept  away  the  distinctive 
landmarks  of  the  Lutheran  denomination.  It  luts 
betm  calculate<l.  however,  tliat  of  the  25  millions 
of  J'rotestants  in  the  <iennan  empire,  20,()00,()()(), 
at  least,  are  of  Lutheran  extraction.  In  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  which  have  an  aggrt^gato 
population  of  about  8,000,000.  as  well  as  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Finland,  and  in  the  Baltic  provin- 
(^es  of  Russia,  nearly  the  entire  i^)pulation  is  Lu- 
theran. Austria  had,  in  I8r»l),  a  Lutheran  jwpu- 
lationof  l,3(>r),000.and  Russian  Poland, 240,000. 
France  has  lost  almost  all  her  Lutheran  pojH 
ulation  l»y  the  annexation  to  (Germany  of  ^Vlsace 
and  Ix>rraine.  The  entire  Lutheran  i>o])idatioQ 
of  the  world  (including  the  lAitheran  ix)rtion 
of  the  United  FA'angelic-al  Church)  has  bet»n 
estimated  at  al)out  40,000,000.  In  conseijuence 
of  the  close  connection  of  church  and  state  in 
Kuroixi,  the  Lutheran  <  'hureh  hjis  exerted,  and 
to  some  extent  still  exerts,  a  verygivat  influence 
upon  the  educational  institutioiLs  of  those  coun- 
tries in  which  it  prevails.  17 ni verities  and 
gymnasia  have,  however,  so  generally  i>assed 
i  under  the  sole  control  of  the  state,  and  in  the 
(lemian  churches  so  wide  a  deiiarture  fn)m  the 
official  creeils  of  the  i*nitestant  c^hurches  has 
be(?n  g«'nerally  allowed  to  theologians,  tliat  it 
would  lx»  extremelv  difficult  to  state  in  a  few 
worris  the  ri'hition  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to 
the  learned  institutions  of  the  countries  named. 
It  may  Ih?  siiid,  however,  that  at  pn«ent  (1870) 
the  universities  of  Rostock,  »langcn,  and  Leip- 


sic,  in  Germany,  those  of  Copenhagen.  Lund,  and 
Cjisal.  in  the  Scandinavian  kingcicmis,  and  of 
l>orpat,in  Russia,  are  seats  of  a  strictly  Lutheran 
theology.  (See  (jIkrma-n'y,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Norway,  Sweden.) 

"llie  immigration  of  Lutherans  into  the  United 
States  began  as  early  as  1621,  when  a  few  camo 
to  New  York  fn)m  IfoUand.  Their  first  church 
was  built  in  KJTl.  'J'hey  were  soon  followed  by 
a  Lutheran  colony  from  Sweden,  and  by  more 
numerous  emigrants  from  Germany,  who  chiefly 
8ettle<:l  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  19th  century,  the 
immigration  into  the  L'nited  States,  fn)m  the 
Lutheran  countries  of  Kuroi)e, — (^ermany.  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Xor^'ay,  increaseil  so  rap- 
idly, that  the  immber  of  preachers  and  of 
communicants,  which,  in  1820,  was  only  170  and 
3.5,000,  respectively,  rose,  in  1875,  to  2,009  and 
573,149.  1  he  first  generation  of  immigrants  re- 
tain their  native  tongue  in  divine  worship ;  of 
their  descendants,  a  ixiusiderable  nundxT  have, 
in  the  course  of  time.  subrttitute<l  for  it  the  En- 
glish. Still  the  churtrh,  school,  and  family  lan- 
guage of  a  large  majority  of  these  churches  is 
even  now  chiefly  (iennan.  Some  idea  of  the 
pro^wrtion  of  the  languages  spoken  among  the 
Lutherans  of  the  Uniteil  States  may  Ik?  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  of  their  perioiiicals,  22 
are  publishetl  in  the  F^nglish  language,  30,  in 
the  German,  5,  in  the  Swedish,  and  8,  in  the 
Danish  or  Xon^'egian  language.  Like  the  Meth- 
o<listsand  RaptLsts,  the  Lutherans  of  the  L^nited 
Stiites  are  divided  into  a  number  of  independent 
bodi(*s  which,  to  some  extent,  differ  as  to  certain 
points  of  doctrine.  The  princi^ml  divisions  are 
the  followinif : 

(1)  Tfie  Oenei'al  Siputd. — ITiiswas  formed  in 
1820,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  general  bodiis. 
In  it  the  FiUglish  language  hirgely  predominates. 
It  allows  larger  lilxTties  than  the  other  bodies 
in  lK)th  dfK'trine  and  practice.  It  recognizes  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  the  chief  exjKisition  of 
its  faith,  but  doc>s  not  impose  a  strict  adherence 
to  its  text  as  a  t^.'st  of  membership. 

(2)  Tlie  Genend  Council. — This  was  fonned 
in  1807.  It  exacts  a  strict  adhen»nce  to  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  and  recognizes 
the  Ajwlogy  for  the  Augsburg  Conft»ssion,  I-.U- 
ther's  greater  and  smaller  catechisms,  the 
Schmalkalden  Articles,  and  the  P'onnula  of 
Conconl.  as  forming,  with  the  unalten^d  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  fuU  creed  of  the  same 
faith. 

(3)  Tfte  Sjniodiad  Conference. — 'iliis  is  the 
most  numen)us  Lutheran  body  in  the  L'nited 
States.  It  is  also  the  most  strict  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  standanls,  and  in  its  rules  of 
membership  and  feUowship.  It  was  fonned  in 
1872,  and  the  language  usetl  in  its  chuivhes  and 
schools  is  almost  wholly  ( Jerman. 

(4)  TJte  Southern  Sf/noti. — This  withdrew  from 
the  <Teneral  Synod  during  the  civil  war,  chiefly 
for  political  reasons,  and  fonned  the  General 
Sf/noti  SoutJi.  Blades  these  four  general  organi- 
zations, there  are  seven  particular  synods,  which 
are  entirely  independent. 
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The  Lutheran  bodies  in  the  United  States  have 
always  felt  the  importance  of  the  ixlucational  work 
required  of  them,  and  have  endeavored  to  meet 
iis  demands  as  far  as  Ihey  have  had  the  means. 
In  1773,  Drs.  Sclunidt  and  llellmuth  opened,  in 
l^hiladelphia,  a  Latin  school  and  a  private  semi- 
nary for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.     It  continued  in  oixiration  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  was  ilually  closed  by  the 
niH^easities  of  war  during  the  Itevolution.     In 
1 787,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  established 
Franklin  College,  I^ancaster,  of   wliich  Jlenry 
Ernest  Muhlenberg  was  the  president,  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  the  (iermans  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  the 
"war.  In  1791,  the  Churtih's  services  to  education 
"were  further  recognized  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  gift  of  five  thousand  acres 
of  land  to  the  Free  Scliools  of  the  Lutheran 
C?hurch,  in    Philadelphia.      In   1784,   tFohann 
Christoph  Kunze,  of   Philadelphia,  accepted  a 
call  to  the  High  (merman  Congregation,  in  New 
York,  in  the  ho|X}  that  he  might  establish  a 
Lutheran  theological  profeKSiji-ship  in  Columbia 
College.     He  became  j)rofess4>r  of  oriental  lan- 
guages in  that  institution.     'JTie  Lutherans  at- 
teich  great  importance  to  theological  instruction, 
and  theological   seminaries   receive   very  great 
consideration    from   them.      'JTieir    oldest    in- 
stitutions, in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  at  first 
theological  schools,  around   which  liti'rary  de- 
partments were  afterwanls  formed.     I  Tart  wick 
Seminary,  New  York,  was  founded   in  181  (J. 
The  theological  8cho<jl  there  was  the  first  pub- 
lic training  school  of  the  American  Luthei-an 
Church  for  candidates  for  the  ministry.     The 
theological  seminary,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  was 
founded  by  the  General  Sifitod  in  1826.     Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  the  Rev!  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker, 
of  New  Market,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Schaef- 
fer,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  ha<l  received  a  limited 
number  of   young  men   as  students,  and   in- 
Btnicted   them  in   theology.      The   (Jettysburg 
ueminapr  celebrated,  in  187C,  the  completion  of 
the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence.     It  bad  tlieii 
furnished  thirty-nine  professors  to  various  iii- 
fititutions,  nearly  all  tlie  editors  of  the  Eii^'lish 
perioilicals  and  reviews  of  the  Omeral  Sifnn-I, 
and   five   hundre<l   and   thirty-eij;ht    ministfi-s. 
l*ennsylvania    Cullege,    <Jettyshurg,    Pa.,    was 
founded  in  1H:{2,  six  years  after  the  thot>lugical 
seminary.     The    (f'^nn-al  St//Hffl  has   also    tlie 
following  hiijher  institutions  of  learning :  Wit- 
iLMibc'rg    College,    S^jringfield,    Ohio    (founded 
in  18  KJ),  to   which  a   theological   department 
(founded  in  184.*))  is  attached;  Swedish- American 
Ansgari  ( .ollege,  Knpxville,  111.  (1H73),  with  a 
theologiwd  dejmrtment ;  ( 'arthage  College,  ( 'ar- 
thage.  Mo.  (lH71);and  Practical  Theol.  Seminary. 
Marshall,  Wis.   (1870).  — The   Gfnrral  Sipiod 
Mouthy  has  the  care  of  Roanoke  College,  Salem. 
Va.  (lHr)4).a  theological  sinninary  at  the  same 
place  (1H30,  at  licxington,  S.  Cand  nimovod  to 
Halem,  Va.,  in  1872)';  Newberry  Colloire,  AVal- 
lulla.  S.  C.  (1858).    North  Carolina  (^olleg»N  Mt. 
i'leaaant,  N.  C.  (1859),  and  the  theological  de-  ^ 


partmcnt  of  the  same  (1872),  are  connected  with 
the    North    Carolina    SiftuxL      ITie    General 
Council  lias  a  theological  seminary  at  V\ukr 
delphia,  which  was  founded  in  18G4.     Its  otlier 
collegiate  and  theological  seminaries  arc :  Muh- 
lenberg College,  Alleiitown,  Pa.  (18f)7);  Augua- 
tana  College  and  theological  seminary  (the  kSter 
founded  in  1803),  at  Rock  Island,  111.;  Mosbeim 
College,   Mosheim,  Tenn.;    (jemian   American 
College,   RoiLSselville,    Texas;     Thiel    (College, 
Greenville,  Pa.  (1870)  ;  AVartburg  ITieologiad 
Seminary,  Mendota,  111.;   and  the   Norwegian 
Lutheran  Seminary,  at  Madison,  Wis.  (1876). 
The  principal  theological  school  of  the  Stpiodicid 
Conference  is  the  Concordia  Theologiad  Semi- 
nary, of  which  the  theoretical  department,  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.,w}is  founded  in  1840,  and  the  ptrae- 
tical  department,  at  Springfield,  lU.,  in  1846. 
Its  other  higher  institutions  are  :  Capital  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio  (1850),  with  a  theok)g- 
ical    dejmrtment    (1830) ;     Concordia    College, 
Fort  AVayne,  Ind.   (1840,  and  organized  after 
the   plan  of   a   (lerman   gymnasium)  ;  Luther 
College,   Decorah,  Iowa   (1863) ;    North   West 
University,  Waterto>vn,  W  is.  (1805). — ITie  con- 
ference  of  the  Nonvegian-Danish   Kvangelical 
Luthenin  Church  sustains  the  Au^iburg  The- 
ological Seminary,  at  Minneapolis,  Miim.    The 
pynod  known  as  (rrahans  ISt/Jfalo  t'i^t/nod  sup- 
)>orts  Martin  I^uther  College,  with  a  theological 
department,  at  liuffalo,  N.  V.,  and  the  St/ncii  of 
Jnwa  sup])orts  the  College  of  the  Iowa  Synod, 
^lendota,  ill.     The  Lutheran  almanacs  give  also 
lists  of  twenty-two  classical  schools  and  acad- 
emies and  seven   female  seminaries  under  the 
f patronage  of  the  various  Lutheran  bodies,  or 
ooking  to   Lutherans    for  support. — Orphans' 
homes  and  schools  are  sup}x)rtea  by  the  general 
bodies  and  sevend  synods  at  Loysville,  Zelienople, 
Rochester,  Middletown,  and  (lermantown,  ra., 
Mt.  Venion  and  Buffalo,   N.  Y.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Jacksonville,  Ad<lison,  and  Andover,  lU.,  Yasa, 
Minn.,  St.  ly)uis,  Mo.,   I^ton,  Mass.,  Norris. 
Mich.,  and  Andrew,  Iowa.  The  Missouri  Synod 
has  a  <letif  and  dumb  institute,  at  Norris,  Mich. — 
1'he  Sj/nodinil   Conference  enumerates,  amone 
the  conditions  ivipiired  for  admission  to.  and 
membei-ship  in,  its  organization,  the  pnn'iding  of 
Christian  scliool  instruction    for  the  ctuigrega- 
tions.     Acf'oi'diniily,  parochial  schools  an*  gen- 
erally conniMtc  I  Aviih  its  congregations.    For  the 
eilm-ation  of  its  school  teachers,  the  Stf nodical 
<\)nf  rrnre   su]>iK)rt.s   a   teachei-s'   Ek*minary  at 
A<Ulison,  111.,  which,  in  187.'),  had  5  instructorB 
and   114  stn«lonts.     'llm^e  educational  papers, 
in   the   (Jennan    language,    were    publishea  in 
1877,  the  Scltfdhlfift   and  Abendsrhnle,  at  St. 
liOuis,  an<l  the  Schtdzeitun/jj  at  Milwaukee. 

LTCETJM  (dr.  X'vKeiWy  naine<l  after  the 
neighboring  temple  of  Apollo,  /ikfh^,  a  surname 
which  is  differently  explained  by  (invk  etymol- 
ogists!, a  gymnasium  or  public  j>alestra  with 
covered  walks,  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  Athens, 
where  Aristotle  and  the  ])hilosophers  of  his  school 
taught.  The  Romans  gave  the  name  h/ceum  to 
several  similar  institutions,  as  to  those  in  ths 
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Tusculanum  of  Cicero,  and  in  the  villa  of 
Adrian  at  Tibur.  In  the  middle  ages,  lyceum 
denoted  an  institution  in  which  the  ^Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  taught.  In  modem  times,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  varies  greatly  in  different 
countries.  In  Wurtemberg,  it  is  equivalent  to 
a  progymnasium,  or  the  five  lower  classes  of  a 
gymnasium  ;  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  is  still  given 
to  some  of  the  gymnasia,  with  which  a  real  school 
is  connected ;  in  France,  the  lyceum  is  the  highest 
secondary  school  and  comprises  eight  classes ;  in 
Italy,  it  corresponds  to  the  three  higher  classes 
of  the  German  gymnasium ;  in  Finland,  some  of 
the  lyceums  which  have  seven  classes  corre- 
flponri  to  the  German  gymnasium,  and  some 
which  have  only  four  classes,  to  the  higher  clas- 
«ji  of  the  g}'mna5ium  ;  in  lioumania,  the  lyceum 
has  seven  classes,  and  equals  the  complete  gym- 
nasium. In  England  and  in  the  United  States, 
the  word  is  not  applied  to  any  class  of  schools, 
but  is  sometimes  given  to  literary  associations. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  modern  lyceums  see 
tlie  articles  on  the  several  countries ;  for  an  ac- 
■count  of  the  Aitiericfin  Lyceum^  see  IIolrrook, 

JOSIAII. 

LYCXTRGXTS  (Greek  XvKovpyo^,  the  light- 
pro  Jucer),  the  reputed  author  of  the  Spartan 
system  of  education.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  9th  century  before  (yhrist ;  but  so  little  is 
known  of  his  life,  that  even  his  existence  has 
bjen  doubted  by  some,  his  name  being  reganied 
by  them  as  the  personified  origin  of  a  new  era  of 
■culture.  According  to  the  traditional  view,  he 
belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  Sparta,  and  was 
ffuardian  of  his  nephew,  king  Charilaus.  Having 
been  forced  by  an  opposing  party  to  leave  his 
•country,  he   made  extensive    travels    in  Asia 


Minor,  and  in  Crete,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  Minos.  He  was  finally  recalled 
to  Sparta,  in  onier  to  put  an  end  to  the  increasing 
disorders,  for  which  purpose  he  enacted  the  laws 
which  have  made  his  name  immortal.  He  made 
the  Spartans  swear  to  keep  his  laws,  until  he 
should  return  from  Delphi,  where  he  was  to  ask 
the  ^od's  opinion  as  to  their  value.  As  the  oracle 
predicted  for  Sparta  an  unfailing  prosperity  as 
long  as  these  laws  should  be  observed,  ne  never 
returned  to  his  native  land.  According  to  one 
le^nd,  he  starved  hiiiiKelf  to  death,  having  pre- 
viously ordered  the  ashes  of  his  corpse  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea  in  order  tliat  they  might  not 
be  brought  Lack  to  Sparta  so  as  to  release  the 
Spartans  from  their  pledge.  Thai  the  whole  of 
the  political  and  educational  system  of  Sparta 
was  not  the  work  of  Lycurgus,  is  admitted 
even  by  those  who  liave  entire  faith  in  the 
existence  of  a  famous  lawgiver  of  that  name. 
(See  Sparta.) 

LYON,  Mary,  an  American  teacher,  bom 
in  Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28.,  1 797 ;  died  ia 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Mar.  5.,  1849.  In  the  face 
of  many  obstacles,  slie  acquired  sufiicient  educa- 
tion to  enable  her  to  teach,  which  she  did  with- 
out notable  result  till  1H37,  when  she  establislied 
at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminaiy,  the  first  of  several  similar  es- 
tablishments founded  by  her  pupils.  The  dis- 
tinct feature  of  the  Mount  J  folyoke  seminaiy  was 
the  union  of  domestic  labor  with  intellectual  and 
moral  instruction.  Her  published  works  are 
Tcmlenciea  of  the  jyrinciples  emfyraced  and  Oie 
sf/stem  adopted  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Sembiory  (1840);  and  the  Missionary  Offering 
(Boston,  1843). 


McCOBKLE  COLLEGE,  at  Bloomfield 
(Sago  P.  0.),  Ohio,  was  founded  as  a  high  school 
inl8G2  by  the  liev.  Wm.  Ballantine,  A.  M.,  who 
Las  been  its  president  from  the  first.  It  was  iu- 
-corporatcd  as  an  academy  in  1808,  and  as  a  col- 
lege in  1873.  It  Is  under  Associate  Presbyterian 
control.  Botli  si^xes  are  admitted.  The  prin- 
ci|)al  design  of  the  institution  is  to  qualify  young 
men  for  the  study  of  theology ;  yet  a  genend 
and  thorough  course  of  education,  well  fSaptcd 
to  qualify  students  fur  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the 
learned  profesiiious,  U  given,  in  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  sciences.  Tliere  are  three  depart- 
ments: a  preparatory,  two  years ;  and  a  classical 
and  a  scientific,  each  four  years,  llie  cost  of 
tuition  ranges  from  J^18  to  §30  per  year.  In 
1 874 — 5.  there  were  T)  instructors  and  43  students. 

McCOSH,  James,  an  eminent  Scottish 
scholar,  teacher,  and  metaphysician,  bom  in  Ayr- 
^ire,  in  IHll.  He  was  educated  in  the  univer- 
sities of  <Jlas^w  and  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  1 835, 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
-at  Arbroath.  Subsequently,  while  pastor  at 
Brechin,  he  took  an  active  jmrt  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.    In  1851, 


he  accepted  the  appointment  of  profeeBor  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  in  Queen's  C'oUece,  Bel- 
fast ;  and  while  here  distinguished  himse%  both 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  metaphysician,  publishing 
Intuitions  of  the  Mind  (Ix)ndon,  1860),  a  work 
of  great  merit  for  its  originality  and  acuteness. 
lu  1 HG8,  he  was  elected  prc^dent  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  which  position  he  still 
occupies.  As  an  educator  he  lias  exerted  a  veiy 
extensive  influence,  by  the  breadth  and  sagacity 
of  his  views.  His  reputation  as  a  metaphysiciaa 
is  not  exceeded  by  ttiat  of  any  living  scholar. 
In  this  department  of  intellectual  research,  hia 
writings  nave  been  very  numerous,  and,  as  is 
univereally  conceded,  are  characterized  by  re- 
markable depth  of  thought  and  acuteness  ol 
reasoning. 

McGTJFFEY,  William  Holmes,  an  Amer- 
ican educator,  bom  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa., 
Sept.  23.,  1800;  died  in  CharlottesviUe,  Va., 
May  4.,  1873.  He  graduated  at  Washington 
College,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  182G,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  elected  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
piages  in  Miami  University,  at  Athens,  Ohio, 
m  which  institution  he  was  transferred,  in  1832, 
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to  the  chair  of  moral  pliilosoi>hy.  In  1836, 
he  waa  electM  president  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege ;  but,  in  1831),  he  retumeil  to  Miami  Tni- 
vereity  to  take  the  position  of  i)re8i(lent  of  the 
institution.  In  l84o,  he  aeceptwl  the  apix>int- 
ment  of  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  jk)- 
litical  economy  in  the  I'niversity  of  Virghiia, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  AVhile 
president  of  (-incinnati  College,  he  began  the 
preparation  of  the  Ecleciic  Series  of  school  read- 
ing-books, which  betaime  widely  popular,  more 
than  a  million  copies,  it  is  said,  having  been 
issued.     It  is  by  these  that  he  is  best  known. 

ITKENDBEE  COLLEGE,  at  Lebanon, 
111.,  established  in  1828,  was  chartered  in  1834, 
and  rechartered  in  1839.  It  is  under  Methodist 
Episcopal  control.  It  has  beautiful  grounds,  and 
buildings  well  adapted  for  college  purposes.  The 
location  is  healthful  and  easy  of  access.  The 
libraries  contain  about  7,500  volumes :  and  the 
apparatus  is  extensive,  'ilie  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  an  en- 
dowment of  :?45,000.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
The  collegiate  department  has  a  classical  and  a 
scientific  coiuw,  and  there  is  a  prei>aratory 
and  a  law  department.  The  cost  of  tuition  in 
the  collegiate  department  is  824  a  year.  In 
1875 — 6.  there  were  8  instructors,  and  22(1  stu- 
dents, of  whom  12!)  were  in  the  collegiate  Jind 
8  in  the  law  department.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  Peter  Akers,  I).  D.,  7 
years ;  the  Rev.  »Tohn  W.  Merrill,  1 ).  I).,  3  years ; 
the  Rev.  James  Finley,  1).  J).,  4  years;  the 
Rev.  Erastus  Wentworth,  D.  I).,  4  years;  the 
Rev.  Anson  Cummings,  D.  1).,  2  years;  the 
Rev.  Nelson  Cobleigh,!).  1).,  5  years;  the  Rev. 
Robert  Allyn,  L).  1).,  13  years ;  and  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Ii(xike.  I).  1).,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876).  2  years. 

McMINXVILLE  COLLEGE,  at  McMinn- 
yille,  Oregon,  under  the  control  of  Baptists,  was 
chartered  in  1859.  It  has  an  endowment  fund 
of  825,000.  It  comprises  a  primar}',  an  academic, 
and  a  collegiate  department,  in  which  the  cost 
of  tuition  is  818,  830,  and  814  a  year,  resjxict- 
ively.  Both  sexes  are  ailmitt^^^.  In  1873 — 4, 
there  whert^  6  instructors  and  1 50  students. 

MADISON  UNIVERSITY,  at  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  under  Baptist  control,  was  (rharten'd  in 
1846.  It  comprises  a  theologi(!al  seminary,  a  col- 
lege, and  an  acmh^my.  '^I'he  s^'minary  wtus  oi^neil 
in  1820 ;  the  coUegt^  and  academy  were  organ- 
ized in  1832.  The  college  has  a  dassictal  and  a 
scientific  course.  The  en<lowment  amounts  to 
8435,000.  The  university  luus  extensive  cabinets 
of  natural  history,  and  valuable  chemiail  and 
philosophical  apparatus.  The  libraries  (contain 
11,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  col- 
1^  Is  830  a  year,  hi  the  academy  820  ;  in  the 
seminary,  tuition  and  room  rent  are  free.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  in  the  seminar}',  5  instruct- 
ors and  33  students ;  college.  9  instructors  and 
87  students ;  academy.  0  instructors  and  8i)  stu- 
dents; total,  deductinij  repetitions,  1 0  instructors 
and  209  students.  'Fhe  Rev.  Kbenezer  Dodge, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 


MADRAS    SYSTEM.      See    Momtorial 

System. 

MADVIG,  Johann  Nikolai,  a  Danii^h 
educator  and  philologist,  boni  in  Svanike,  on 
the  island  of  l^mholm,  in  1804.  He  graduated 
at  tlie  university  of  C'oi)enhagen,  where  he 
became  professor  of  the  I^atin  language  ami 
literature  in  1829.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  public  worship,  and  in  1852,  di- 
rector of  public  instruction.  He  has  edited  the 
works  of  Cicero,  .Juvenal,  livy,  and  I^ucretius. 
In  1829,  he  published  a  |)amphlet  in  which  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  De  OrOtotpraphuu 
attributed  to  Apuleius,  and  first  pubbshed  by 
Mai  in  1823,  was  written  as  late  as  the  15th 
century.  He  has  also  published  a  Glance  at  the 
Constitutiotis  of  Atitiquiti/ ;  The  (Jreafion,  De- 
velopment, and  Life  of  lianffuage;  Adversaria 
Critica  ad  Scn'ptores  Orcpcos  et  Ixitinos  (vol.  i., 
1871);  and  a  Latin  Grammar  for  JScho(fl9. 
Tliis  last  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  Wood:* 
(Oxford.  1859). 

MAGER,  Karl,  a  distinguished  German 
educator,  was  bom  near  l)usseldorf,  Jan.  1., 
1810 ;  died  in  AViesbaden,  .Time  10.,  1858.  He 
studied  in  lioxin,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  where  he 
early  attracted  attention  by  his  talents  and 
scholarship.  After  his  return  to  Gennauy,  he 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  philosophical  sys- 
tems of  Hegel  and  Herliart,  and  in  those  of  edu- 
cation and  mstruction,  introduced  by  Pestalozzi 
and  Diesterweg.  I^'or  the  Wegweiser fur  deutsvhe 
Lehrer,  editetl  by  the  latter,  he  wrote  an  essay 
on  the  teaching  of  foreign  langiuiges  ( 1 835  ami 
1838),  after  wTiich  he  became  j»rofessor  in  tho 
cantonal  school,  in  Geneva.  ITiis  position  he  soon 
resignefl  on  account  of  a  spinal  disease,  from  which 
he  found  some  relief  in  C^annstadt.  a  waU^ring- 
place,  near  Stuttgart.  In  1840,  he  founded  the 
Padof/of/isclte  Rerue,  which  soon  became  one  of 
the  leading  journals  for  all  questions  of  education 
and  instruction  in  Gennany  and  Switzerland. 
Tliis  was  editi'd  by  him  until  1849.  The  wish 
to  test  practically  his  theories  and  school  IxM^ks 
induced  him  to  a<'cept  the  professorship  of  moden* 
languages  (h'lvnch  and  (ierman)  in  the  cantoual 
school  of  Aarau.  Switzerland.  After  a  few  yean>. 
he  resigned  this  i)osition,  to  give  all  his  time 
to  the  j^adn(f(njii^rhe  Revue,  which,  for  his  ct»n- 
venience,  had  l)een  removetl  from  Stuttgart  to 
Zurich.  In  1848,  he  was  invitetl  by  the  Staats- 
minister  Wydenbnick,  in  Weimar,  to  take  the 
direcjtion  of  the  ival  gymnasium  in  Kisenach.  an 
institution  that  hjul  been  organized  acconlinj: 
to  his  plan  and  ideas.  He  l)egan  his  work  with 
his  usual  anlor;  but,  unfortunatelv.  his  disea.*^? 
grew  worse,  and  his  health  became  so  much 
impaired,  that,  in  I8r)2,  he  was  obligtnl  to  n-tin^ 
from  his  ottice.  and,  even  to  give  up  all  literan- 
work,  thus  Ix'ing  unable  to  show  whether  his 
practical  skill  tus  a  teacher  and  head  of  an  insti- 
tution was  cfpial  to  his  extensive  soholarsh  in  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  writings.  His  death  oc- 
curred a  fttw  years  after  his  retirement.  Mager 
was  without  doubt  an  eminent  refonner  in  the 
field  of  education  and  instruction;  and  his  coun- 
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try  is  largely  indebted  to  him  for  his  efforts  in 
the  introduction  of  the  genetic  method  and  the 
creation  of  the  higher  real  school  or  real  gym- 
nasium. (See  Rkal  Schooi^.)  A  few  wonls 
will  suffice  to  characterize  Mager  s  ideas  on  the 
genetic  method,  which  he  calls  the  combination 
of  analysis  and  synthesis.  There  is  a  method 
of  development  proper  to  every  object — a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  growth,  both  in  form  and  substance; 

'  this  is  obje(!tive  method.  But  the  term  method 
has  also  a  subjective  meaning,  implying  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pupil  acquires  knowledge,  and 
hence  having  reference  to  his  self-activity,  which 
it  is  the  office  of  the  educator  to  stimulate,  to 
restrain,  or  to  guide.  Xow,  pychology  and  ex- 
perience teach  us  that  the  human  mind  has  to 
go  through  different  stages  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowlefl^:  perception,  conception,  and,  finally, 
abstraction  ;  and  the  mode  of  instruction  must 
conform  to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
Applying  these  principles  to  the  study  of  foreign 
langua^,  it  is  obvious  that  grammar  caimot  be 
its  beginning,  but  must  be  its  end.  Man  speaks 
in  sentences.  The  simplest  form  of  huuican  8|)eech 
is  not  a  word,  but  a  sentence.  ITie  old  gram- 
matical school  said,  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  a 
thing  is  the  thing;  but  this  is  not  true;  the  sum 
of  the  parts  of  a  watch  is  not  necessarily  a 
watch;  only  when  they  are  combined  in  a  proper 
manner  so  that  they  indicate  time,  they  are  a 
watch.  Just  so  it  is  with  language.  Hence,  gram- 
matical lexicography,  inflections,  parsing  of 
words,  etc.,  must  Ix;  subordinate  to  syntax.  STow, 
every  sentence  contains  a  verb,  and  the  verb 
alone  can  form  the  whole  sentence,  though  now 
more  rarely  than  in  the  older  languages;  there- 
fore grammatical  instruction  nmst  begin  with 
the  verb.  As  the  simple  sentence  is  the  begin- 
ning of  language,  so  the  most  developed  periotl 
is  its  completion.  So  far  for  the  genesis  of  the 
substance;  but  also  the  form  of  the  instruction 
must  follow  the  process  of  human  thought — in- 
tuition, perception,  abstraction — first,  the  lan- 
guage (example),  then  its  niles.  But  the  study 
of  language  is  not  merely  theoretical,  it  is  prac- 
tical also.  He  who  learns  a  language,  has  to 
apply  it,  to  use  it ;  and,  thereiore,  ^fager  ends 
with  the  free  speaking  and  >^Titing  of  the  for- 
eign languan;e. — Besides  several  articles  in  the 
PCUltifffXfLsche  Revti^,  he  wrote :  GeschicJitf! 
der  franziisischen  NfUlonaUitenttur  (I^rliu  18.37 
— 40) ;   Tabledii   antMogupte  de  la  literature 

frangahe    vontemporaine    (Berlin    1837 — 40)  ; 

Wisseyischqft  der  Mathernatik  iiavh  heHHsti'sch- 

geneiischer  Methofle  (Berlin,  1837]  ;    Ueber  den 

U)UerricM  in  fremden  Sprachen  (Essen,  1838) ; 

Die    hfShere  ' BUrgerschule    (Stuttgart,   1840); 

ThiUsches  Elementarwerkj  Sprach-   ntid  Jjesf^ 

'  hiwk  (a  i)08t humous  work,  completed  and  editwl 

by  Charles  Schlegel.  Stuttgart,  1866)  ;  Frdnzfi- 

sisohes  f^prach-  vndLesebuch,  revised  by  Charles 

Schlegel,  Stuttgart,  1862) ;  Die  mofiente  Philo- 

logic  unddiedeutscheti  Schulen  (Stuttgart,  1844); 

Die  genetische  MetJmk  (Ziirich,  184());  Die  En- 

a/klopa^lie,  das  System  des  Wissens,  ein  Lese- 

buck  (Zurich,  1847). 


TWATNE,  until  1820  a  part  of  Massachusetts^ 
has  an  area  of  3.'} ,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population^ 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  629,915, 
found  mostly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state. 

Educational  Histon/.  —  I'liis  will  embratre 
(1)  The  establishment  of  schools ;  (U)  The  main- 
tenance of  schools ;  (III)  The  supervision  of 
schools. 

I.  The  school  system  of  Maine,  when  it  became 
a  distinct  state,  in  1820,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  parent  state,  Massachusetts.  In  the  con- 
stitution of  Maine,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide its  people  with  the  means  of  education,  and 
its  right  to  control  public  education  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  are  asserted  in  the  following 
article  :  '*A  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages 
of  education  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  to  pro- 
-vide  this  important  object,  the  legislature  are 
authorized,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  require 
the  several  towns  to  make  suitable  provision,  at 
their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools ;  and  it  shall  further  bo 
their  duty  to  suitably  endow,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may  author- 
ize, all  acadenn'es.  colleges,  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  within  the  state,  provided  that,  at  the 
time  of  making  any  donation,  grant,  or  endow- 
ment, the  legislature  of  the  state  shall  have  the 
right  to  grant  any  further  jxiwers,  to  alter,  limit, 
or  restrain,  any  of  the  powers  vestec^l  in  any  such 
literary  institution,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary 
to  promote  the  liest  interests  thereof." — Ihe 
school  law  of  Maine  remained  the  same  as  that 
of  Massachus(;tts  until  the  second  legislature,  in 
1821,  enacted  a  gt*neral  school  law  differing  from 
the  fonner  one  only  in  requiring  each  town  to 
raise,  by  a  tax  on  im)118  and  property,  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  forty  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  to 
Ixj  apportioned  among  the  several  districts  in  the 
town,  and  annuaUy  exi)ended  for  public  schools, 
instead  of  requiring  each  town,  as  m  the  original 
law,  to  sustain  its  schools  for  a  certain  prescribed 
length  of  time  each  year.  The  district  system 
had  become  fixed  in  the  school  law  of  Massachu- 
setts previous  to  the  separation,  and  it  has  been, 
up  to  the  present  time,  recognized  in  the  school 
law  of  Maine.  A  t  first,  the  towns,  at  their  annual 
meetings,  elected  agents  for  the  several  districts ; 
later,  districts  were  allowed,  on  the  vote  of  towns, 
to  choose  their  agents,  and  agents  were  allowed 
to  expend,  at  their  own  discretion,  10  per  cent  of 
the  school  money  for  repairs.  A  return  of  sta- 
tistics to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  wa» 
required;  and  aljstracts  of  these  were  made,  and 
transmitted  to  the  various  districts.  The  bank 
tax  of  one-half  of  one  jKjr  cent  on  the  capital 
stock  of  state  banks  was  divided  among  the  va- 
rious towns  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  lour  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools:  and 
power  was  given  to  districts,  in  1827,  and  still 
further,  in  1842,  "to  classify  scholars  and  to  grade 
their  schools.'*  llie  district  system  has  proved 
unfavorable  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
in  schools,  and  a  few  years  since  a  law  was  en^ 
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acted  authorizing  towns  to  abolish  school-districts 
and  to  adopt  a  uniform  township  system.  A  law 
was  enacted  in  1873,  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  free  high  schools  at  tlie  joint  expense  of 
town  and  state. 

II.  ITie  public  schools  of  Maine  have  always 
been  free.  Their  support  has  been  derived  from 
(1)  Taxes ;  (2)  The  mcome  of  permanent  funds. 

(1 )  T(Lves. — The  sum  of  forty  cents  for  each 
inhabitant,  required  by  the  law  of  1821,  to  be 
raised  annually  for  the  support  of  schools,  was 
increased  by  subsequent  legislation,  in  1854,  to 
sixty  cents,  in  1 865  to  seventy-five  cents,  and  in 
18fi8  to  one  dollar.  In  1872,  a  law  was  enacted 
assessincr  annually  a  tax  of  one  mill  ])er  dollar 
upon  all  the  property  of  the  state,  according  to 
the  valuation  thereof,  to  bo  distributed  to  the 
several  towns  of  the  state  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  school  age  in  each  town.  Up- 
on the  passage  of  this  act,  called  the  Mill  1'ax 
Law,  the  per  capita  tax  was  changed  from  one 
dollar  to  eighty  cents  for  each  inhabitant. — For 
many  years,  a  large  sum  was  added  to  the  school 
fund  annually  by  a  tax  upon  deixwits  in  the 
state  banks.  This  amounted  sometiim^  to  80,000 
dollars  in  a  year.  With  the  change  from  state  to 
national  banks,  this  sum  decreased  until  it  be- 
came nothing.     In  1872,  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one 

E2T  cent  was  assessed  upon  deposits  in  savings- 
anks,  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  towns 
of  the  state  according  to  their  school  population. 
Many  towns  raise  by  taxation  a  larger  sum  than 
is  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  '*any  school  district 
maintaining  graded  schools  is  authorized  to  raise 
for  the  8upjx>rt  of  these  schools  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  that  which  it  receives  from  the 
town,  in  addition  thereto." 

(2)  Income  of  Pemnfment  Funds. — ITiese  funds 
are  state  and  local.  ITie  state  fund  is  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  twenty  town- 
ships of  public  lands  formerly  set  apart  for  school 
purposes,  increased  from  year  to  year  by  the  ad- 
dition thereto  of  unexpended  Imlances  of  school 
money.  The  local  funds  are  derived  in  part  from 
the  sale  of  lands  assigned  to  towns  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  and  in  i>art  from  various  other 
sources,  such  as  bequests,  etc.  An  amount  equal 
to  six  i)(;r  cent  of  the  iKTinanent  school  fund  is 
distributed  to  the  schools  each  year.  This  fund 
at  present  amounts  to  ^400,.").')8. 

\\\.  Snj)p.rri>ii()n  of  Srhnoh. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  emphatic  statements  of  the  constitution 
as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  state  in  regard 
to  public  eiiucation.  there  was  in  the  law  a  great 
lack  of  the  elements  of  an  effective  system  until 
l.S4t).  when,  in  resj)onse  to  determined  action  of 
the  friends  of  education,  a  law  was  passed  estab- 
lishing a  state  board  of  education  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  county,  chostm  by  the 
school  committees  of  the  county  in  joint  con- 
vention, with  a  secretary  chosen  by  the  boarrl. 
"VVm.  (jr.  (.'ros])v.  afterwanis  jjovernor  of  the 
state,  was  secretiiry  of  the  boanl  from  1  H4r»  to 
1819.  lie  then  resigned,  and  was  suoceedeil  by 
E.  M.  'iliupston,  who  sen'ed  until  the  abolition 
of  the  board,  in  1852.    Great  good  was  effected 


by  this  board  of  education.  County  institutes 
were  held,  uid  were  attended  by  large  nomben 
of  teachers.  Teachers'  associations  were  oi^gan- 
ized  in  every  county  of  the  state.  Better  scrnx)!- 
houses  were  built,  and  the  standard  of  teaching  was 
raised ;  moreover,  the  state  owes  several  improve- 
ments in  the  school  law  to  this  period  of  its  his- 
toiy.  In  1852,  an  act  was  passed  directing  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  of  a  school  commis- 
sioner for  each  county,  thus  replacing  the  boaid 
of  education  by  a  much  less  eiiicient  agency.  In 
1853,  this  law  was  re^x^ed.  and  the  oflice  of  state 
superintendent  was  created,  the  superintendent 
being  apjwinted  by  the  governor  and  the  coun- 
cil. The  following  is  a  l^t  of  the  successive  state 
superintendents,  with  the  dates  of  their  appoint- 
ment to  office  :  Charles  A.  Lord,  June  26.,  1854; 
Mark  H.  Ihinnell,  March  27.,  1855 ;  John  P. 
C^ig,  Feb.  28.,  1856  ;  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  Jan. 
29.,  1857 ;  Edward  P.  Weston,  March  5.,  1860 ; 
Edwani  Ballard.  May  8.,  1865;  Warren  Johnson 
March  30.,  1868  ;  and  Wm.  J.  Corthell,  the 
present  incumbent,  Oct.  26.,  1876. 

In  1869,  acts  were  i>as8ed  directing  the  ap- 
pointment, by  the  governor  and  the  council,  of  a 
Ixmnl  of  coimty  supervisora  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  making  provision  for  county  institutes. 
In  1 872,  the  first  of  these  laws  was  re^jealed  ;  and, 
three  years  later,  the  second  was  also  repealed. 
The  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education  to  secure 
more  efficient  means  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers were  for  a  h)ng  time  fruitless.  For  several 
years  aj»i>ropriations  were  made  by  the  state  to 
acaileniies  for  tlie  maintenance  of  normal  depart- 
ments. The  results  proving  unsatisfactoiy.  the 
first  state  normal  scmiooI,  located  at  Farming- 
ton,  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
approved  March  25.,  1863  ;  and  the  school  went 
into  operation  Aug.  24..  1864.  The  second  state 
normal  school,  located  at  Castine.  went  into  oper- 
ation Sept.  7.,  1867.  A  state  teachers*  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1859  ;  but  it  was  not  con- 
tinued, holding  its  last  session  in  1864.  Another 
association  was  organized  in  1867, and  still  holds 
annual  sessions.  (Jf  county  and  town  associa- 
tions, there  are  very  few. 

School  Sjfutem. — 'ITie  public  schools  of  the  state 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools  and  the  town  superintend- 
ing school  cuuimittecs.  There  is  no  intermediate 
agency.  M'lie  iil(^t^t  snjun'intcndent  is  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  "  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive." 
It  is  his  duty  to  exeniiie  a  general  supervision 
over  the  strhooLs  of  the  state ;  to  advise  and  di- 
rect town  connnittees  in  the  discliarge  of  their 
duties,  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  bis 
office  ;  to  collect  and  disseminate  information 
as  to  the  school  svstems  of  our  own  and  other 
countries :  to  prescrilx*  the  studies  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  st;ite.  town  committees  hav- 
ing also  the  right  to  prescribe  additional  studies, 
and  to  make  a  reixirt  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, annually  prior  to  the  session  of  the  legislature, 
'^rhe  st/ffcrintt^niiutrf  achool  c/mnnittecs  examine 
all  teachers,  and  employ  teachers  for  the  school- 
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didtricte  when  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  town. 
They  direct  the  general  course  of  instruction,  se- 
lect a  uniform  system  of  text-books,  and  exercise  a 
general  8U[Xirvision  and  control  over  the  several 
schools  of  the  town.  They  are  required  to  make 
a  written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  their  respective  districts,  for  the  preceding  year, 
at  the  annual  town  meeting,  and  to  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  state  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools.  They  are  also  required  to  make  an 
annual  statistical  report  to  the  state  superintend- 
ent on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  each 
year.  Supervisors,  and  members  of  the  school 
committee,  receive  for  their  sen'ices  81.50  a  day, 
besides  the  necessary  traveling  exjjenses. 

A  town,  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  special 
meeting  called  for  that  puqx>se,  may  detennine 
the  number  and  limits  of  school-districts  therein ; 
but  these  districts  must  not  bo  altered,  discon- 
tinued, or  annexed  to  others,  except  upon  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  municipal  officers 
and  of  the  sui)erintending  school  committee.  A 
town  may  abolish  its  school-districts;  and  it  must 
theroui)on  take  possession  of  all  the  school  \)TO\y- 
erty  theroin,  levying  \i\yon  the  town  a  tax  equal  to 
the  apj)raised  value  of  such  school  proi)erty,  and 
remitting  to  the  tiix  payers  of  eacn  dLstrict  the 
appraisetl  value  of  the  projKirty  thus  taken.  The 
tovfii  must  annually  expend  for  the  support  of 
schools  the  amount  received  from  the  state  school 
fund,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  its  share  of  the 
fund  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  it  must  raise  and 
expend  annually  for  the  supjwrt  of  schools,  ex- 
clusive of  incoine  from  any  other  source,  at  least 
eighty  cents  for  e^ich  inhabitant,  or  forfeit  not  less 
than  twice,  nor  more  than  four  times,  the  amount 
of  its  deficiency,  and  also  its  share  of  the  state 
ach(x>l  fund.  The  assessors  and  the  school  com- 
mittee may  annually  apportion  among  the  smaller 
districts  of  the  town,  in  addition  to  their  per  capUn 
share  of  the  school  money,  20  per  cent  of  money 
raised  by  the  town  and  of  that  received  from 
the  state,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  equal 
educational  advantages  with  tlie  larger  distncts. 

llie  town  may  provide  school  books  to  pin)i]8 
of  the  public  schools  at  cost,  or  free  of  cost.  It  is 
requireil  to  choose  a  school  committee  of  three 
for  a  term  of  office  of  three  years,  one  to  go  out 
of  office  each  year,  or  a  supervisor  instead  of 
school  committee.  Towns  are  emjwwered  to  make 
such  by-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  concerning  tiniants  and  children  between  (> 
and  17  years  of  age  not  attending  school,  and 
having  no  regular  and  lawful  employment,  as  are 
most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good 
order  of  society.  Children  under  15  years  of  age 
«annot  be  employed  in  a  cotton  or  woolen  manu- 
factory without  having  attended  school  a  pre- 
sciribetl  portion  of  the  year  next  preceding,  and 
no  person  under  the  age  of  16  can  be  employed 
by  any  corjwration  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 
A  law  was  passed  in  1875,  compelling  the  at- 
tendance at  school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks 
each  year,  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  15  years,  unless  excused  by  the  school 
<^fficer3,  for  reasons  prescribed  in  the  act. 


Every  school-district  is  a  corporate  body,  and 
all  school  property  therein  belongs  to  the  dis- 
I  trict,  and  is  under  its  full  control ;  but  all 
plans  for  the  erection  or  reconstruction  of  a 
I  schor^l-house  voted  by  a  district  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  school  committee.  Each  schodi- 
!  district,  at  its  annual  meeting,  chooses  a  moder- 
j  ator,  a  clerk,  and  an  agent,  unless  by  vote  of 
the  town  the  agents  are  chosen  in  town  meet- 
ing. Two  or  more  districts  may  unite  to  sup- 
];)ort  a  union  school  for  advanced  scholars,  or  to 
maintain  a  graded- school;  and  a  district  main- 
taining a  graded  school  may  choose  a  committee 
to  classify  and  grade  the  pupils  therein.  Wher- 
ever, in  Uie  opinion  of  the  school  committee,  a 
schooldistrict  unreasonably  neglects  or  refuses 
to  raise  money  to  provide  proper  school  build- 
ings or  grounds,  the  matter  may  be  brought  be- 
fore the  next  town  meeting,  and  the  town  may 
vote  to  raise  the  money  by  a  tax  upon  the  dis- 
trict, to  be  exjxynded  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  municipal  officers.  A  school-distnct  may 
appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  10  per  cent 
of  its  school  money  for  any  year,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  school  library  and  school  apparatus ; 
and  adjacent  districts  may  unite  for  this  pur- 
ix)sc.  The  school  agent  attends  to  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  district,  and  employs  teachers, 
unless  by  vote  of  the  town  they  are  employed 
by  the  school  committee.  The  agent  may,  at 
his  discretion,  expend  for  repairs,  each  year, 
10  per  cent  of  the  money  apportioned  to  the 
district. 

Any  town  establishing  and  maintaining  a  free 
high  school  for  at  least  ten  weeks  in  any  one  year* 
is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  one-half  of  the 
amount  actually  expended  for  instruction,  not 
however  exceeding  ^500  from  the  state  to  any 
one  town.  Two  or  more  adjoining  towns  may 
unite  in  sustaining  such  a  school ;  and  so  long  as 
any  town  shall  decline  to  avail  itself  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  any  school-district,  or  union 
of  school-districts,  in  the  town  may  do  so. — 
Eveiy  teacher  of  a  public  school  is  required  to 
keep  a  register  amtaining  the  names  and  attend- 
ance of  his  pupils,  and  a  record  of  such  other 
facts  as  may  Ikj  required  by  the  blank  forms 
provided  for  annual  or  other  rei)oi-ts;  and  he  is 
required  to  leave  such  register  completed,  and 
Higiied  by  the  school  committee,  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  his  salary. 

EdncntioTidl    Com  it  t  Urn.  —  Tlie    number    of 
school-districts  retiumed  in  1875,  was  ^i,953;  and 
the  number  of  parts  of  districts,  368.   The  num- 
ber of  towns  in  the  state  was  421,  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  which  have  abolished  the  district  sys- 
tem was  25.    The  countiy  schools  are  generally 
I  ungraded.    In  the  cities  and  hiiiger  villages,  pn- 
'  mary  and  grammar  schools  are  maintained ;  and, 
'  in  the  cities  and  a  few  of  the  larger  villages,  high 
j  schools  have  also  been  establish^.    Iliere  were 
maintained,  in  1875,  for  one  or  more  terms,  157 
free  high  schools,  at  an  annual  cost  of  3116,308, 
of  which  the  state  paid  $38,633.    lliere  are  no 
returns  by  which  the  number  of  graded  schools, 
or  departments  in  each  grade,  can  be  ascertained. 
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For  the  support  of  public  schools  there  was 

paid,  in  1875,  $1 .201,297,  from  the  following 

sources: 

Permanent  school  fund $22,193 

Local  funds 25,586 

Total  l^ora  fiinds $47,778 

Municipal  taxation  for  current 

expenses $662,558 

School  mill-tax 224,579 

Sayings-bank  Ux 145,U35 

For  firee  high  schools 116,308 

**    supervision 36,968 

"     normal  schools 15,500 

To  prolong  schooln 11,671 

Total  taxation $1,213,519 

Total  current  expenses  $1,261,297 

There  was  also  expended  for  new  school- 
houses  in  1875,  ;$1 10,725 ;  and  hereafter  813,000 
for  the  support  of  normal  schools  will  be  taken 
annually  nom  the  general  school  fund,  instead 
of  being  made  a  special  appropriation. 

The  following  are  other  important  items  of 

school  statistics  for  1875 : 

The  number  of  teachers : 
In  summer,  males,  171;  females,  4,426;  total,  4,597 
In  winter,  males,  1,984;  females,  2,475:  total,   4,459 
The  average  wages  per  month,  excluding  board, 
was  of 

Male  teachers $36.96 

Female  teachers 17.16 

The  average  cost  per  month  of  teach- 
ers' board  was $9.52 

Whole  number  of  scholars  between  4  and  21..  221,447 

Number  registered  in  summer  schools 117,^21 

Number  registered  in  winter  schools. 130,343 

Average  attendance  in  summer  schools 95,0.')S 

Average  attendance  in  winter  schooU 105,025 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year 
(.^1  days  to  a  week) 21  weeks  1  day. 

Normal  Listrtiction. — ^The  date  of  establish- 
ment of  the  two  state  normal  schools  has  been 
flven  in  the  historical  sketch.  For  their  support 
13,000  is  drawn  from  the  common-school  fund 
each  year.  1^he  law  establishing  thest*  8cho(jl8 
prescribes  that  they  "shall  be  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  their  profes- 
sional labors."  tliat  ''  the  course  of  study  shall 
include  the  common  KnglLsh  branches  in  thorougli 
reviews,  and  such  of  the  higher  branches  as  are 
especially  adapted  to  "prepare  teachers  to  con- 
duct the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  education 
of  their  pupils,"  and  "that  the  art  of  school 
management,  including  the  best  methods  of  gov- 
ernment and  instruction,  shall  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  daily  exercises  of  saicl  schools." 
Candidatt?3  for  admission  must  be,  if  females,  16 
years  of  age ;  if  males,  17 ;  they  must  pledge 
themselves  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Alaine 
for  as  long  a  time  as  they  shall  have  remained 
connected  with  the  normal  school,  and  pioss  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English 
grammar.  The  course  requires  two  years  for 
its  completion,  and  comprises  the  usual  studies 
of  an  hnglish  high-school  course,  together  with 
history  of  education,  school  laws,  and  didactics, 
and  practice  teaching.  The  schools  are  sup- 
pUed  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  with 
models  and  copies  for  free-hand  drawing. — The 
normal  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees  consisting  of  seven  members, 


five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
executive  council  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the 
governor  and  the  state  superintendent  of  schools 
being,  e.c  officio,  members  of  the  board. 

Secondary  Instruction  (comprehending  the 
high  schools  and  the  academies). — Of  the  hirii 
schools  an  account  has  already  been  given.  Tne 
right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  aid  institutions  of 
this  class  is  explicitly  asserted  in  the  constitution: 
and,  in  its  early  history,  many  academies  received 
grants  of  public  lands.  Twenty-three  aoidemies 
were  chartered  by  Massac^husetts  before  Maine 
became  a  state.  For  many  years  the  elements  of 
an  effective  system  were  lacking  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state ;  and  the  academies,  uways 
tuition  schools,  effected  much  good.  The  period 
from  1830  to  1850  was  perhaps  the  period  of 
their  greatest  influence.  Since  the  latter  date, 
improvements  in  the  public-school  system,  and 
other  causes,  have  led  to  their  decline,  and  some 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  public-school 
^tem  as  high  schools.  Several  have  been  en- 
dowed by  re%ious  denominations,  or  made  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  several  colleges  of  the 
state.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  are  Maine 
Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  at 
Kent's  Hill,  the  Kast  Maine  Conference  Semi- 
nary, at  Bucksport,  both  conducted  by  the  Meth- 
odists ;  the  ^^  estbrook  Seminary,  by  the  Uni- 
versalists;  Water\'ille  Classical  Institute,  He- 
bron Academy,  and  Houlton  Academy, — prepar- 
atory schools  for  Colby  University,  Maine  Central 
Institute,  at  Pittsfield.and  Nichols  Latin  School 
at  Lewiston,  —  preparatory  schools  for  Hates 
College,  and  TTallowell  Classical  Institute,  a 
preparatory  school  for  Bowdoin  College. 

Dentynii national  and  Parochial  Schools. — 
Most  of  the  academies  of  the  state  were  origi- 
nally foundc*d  by  the  efforts  of  religious  denom- 
inations. The  mast  prominent  have  been  named 
in  the  preceding  stxition.  Of  jmrochial  schools, 
there  are  none  but  a  few  small  Homan  Catholic 
schools  in  connection  with  local  churches. 

Superior  Jnstructimi.  —  Bowdoin  College 
(q.  v.),  the  oldest  college  in  Maine,  situated  at 
l^nmswick.  received  its  charter  in  1704.  with  a 
grant  of  five  townships  of  land.  It  derives  its 
name  from  James  Bowdoin,  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1 78.5.  The  board  of  trustees  and 
the  lx)ard  of  overseers  met  in  1 801  and  elected 
a  president,  and  a  professc^r  of  languages.  At 
the  installation  of  these  officers,  in  1802,  8  stu- 
dents were  admitted,  and  in  1806  the  first  class, 
consisting  of  8.  was  graduated.  It  has  now  an  aca- 
demical tacidty  of  1 5,  and  numbered,  in  1875 — 6, 
1 48  students.  —  Waterville  College,  located  at 
Waterville,  was  establi.shed  in  1820  ;  and  a  few 
years  since,  the  name  was  changed  to  Colby  Uni- 
versity (q.  v.),  in  honor  of  (ianlner  Colby,  a  bene- 
factor of  the  college.  It  has  a  faculty  of  12,  and 
91  students.  Bates  College  (q.  v.),  located  at 
Tjcwiston,  was  founded  in  1863.  It  is  named  in 
honor  of  Joshua  Bates,  a  benefactor  of  the  college. 
It  has  a  faculty  of  7.  and  numbers  96  students. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction. — Un- 
der this  head  are  included  TJieological  SchooU, 
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Medical  Schools,  and  Scientific  Schools,  of  which 
the  foUowing  is  an  enumeration : — The  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  ((^onffregationalist)  at  Bangor, 
was  organized  in  1819.  In  the  year  1875 — 6,  it 
had  39  students.  The  Theological  School  of 
Bates  College  (Free  Baptist.)  was  organized  in 
1870.  In  5ie  year  1875—6,  it  had  25  students. 
The  Medical  School  of  Maine  was  organized  in 
1820.  By  act  of  the  legislature  it  is  placed 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  Bowdoin 
College.  In  the  year  1875 — 6,  it  had  93  stu- 
dents. The  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  situated  at  Orono,  was 
established  upon  the  basis  of  the  congressional 
srant  of  pubuc  lands  for  such  instruction.  In 
Sie  year  1875 — 6,  it  had  in  its  various  courses  115 
students.  The  Scientific  Department  of  Bowdoin 
CoUege  should  also  be  named  among  the  scientific 
schools.  Its  course  of  study  is  four  years,  parallel 
with  the  classical  course,  and  its  students,  in 
1875 — 6,  nmnbered  50,  already  included  in  the 
enumeration  of  Bowdoin  Colle^. 

Specidl  Instruction, — ^There  is  a  State  Reform 
School  for  boys  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  one  for 
girls,  at  Gardiner,  lliere  is  a  Soldiers'  Orphan 
School  at  Bath. 

Educatiojial  Literature, — No  works  have  been 
published  upon  the  schools  of  Maine,  except  the 
reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
and  of  the  superintendent.  The  Convmon  School 
Advocate  (1849)  was  followed  by  the  Maine 
Teacften(\Hf>S  to  1864).  The  Maine  Normal, 
commenced  in  1865,  was  followed  in  1867  by  the 
Maine  Joui^ial  of  Education,  merged  in  the 


New  EngUvid  Journal  of  Education  in  1875. 
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Catholic  institution  in  New  York  City,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  was 
chartered  in  1863.  It  comprises  a  collegiate,  a 
commercial,  and  a  preparatory  department.  The 
library  contains  about  10,000  volumes.  In 
1874— -5,  there  were,  in  all  the  departments,  48 
instructors  and  694  students.  Bro.  Paulian  is 
(1876J  the  president. 

MANITOBA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  area  13,923  sq.  m.,  population, in  1870, 
11,963.  This  portion  of  the  Dominion  was  first 
visited  by  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing trading  posts  at  various  pomts.  In  1767, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  visited  by  Kng1i«h 
traders.  It  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  who,  in  1869,  gave  up  their 
territorial  rights  to-  the  imperial  government, 
which,  in  1870,  transferred  them  to  the  Canadian 
government.  The  schools  of  this  raovince  are 
divided  into  two  sections :  one  for  Trotestants, 
and  one  for  Roman  Catholics.  Each  section  has 
its  own  superintendent,  but  there  is  only  one 
board  of  education,  in  which  both  sections  are 
represented.  The  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  in 
Ontario,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
the  saying  of  the  Lord's  rrayer  are  employed  in 
opening  and  closing  each  session  of  the  Protest- 
ant schools.  The  school  hours  are  required  to 
be  not  less  than  five  per  day,  for  five  days  in  the 


week ;  and  the  school  year  is  divided  into  two 
parts  of  100  days  each. — The  legislative  grant, 
which,  in  1874,  amounted  to  $7,000,  is  divided, 
according  to  law,  between  the  two  sections  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  averace  attendance  of 
pupils  at  the  schools  of  each.  In  1874,  it  was, 
nowever,  for  some  reason,  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  In  1874,  there  were  22 
Protestant  schools,  with  1,248  pupils  enrolled, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  635.  The  number 
of  Catholic  schools  was  21,  with  998  children 
enrolled,  and  21  teachers. — The  Manitoba  Wes- 
leyan  Institute  was  opened  in  1873.  It  prepares 
its  pupils  to  enter  any  of  the  universities,  the 
course  of  studies  comprising,  besides  the  common 
English  branches,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
French,  and  German.  It  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  management,  appointed  by  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference of  Canada.  Manitoba  College,  in  Winni- 
peg, was  incorporated  in  1873.  Its  affairs  are 
conducted  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  T^e  cur- 
riculum of  study  of  the  college  is  divided  into 
three  courses :  a  regular,  a  commercial,  and  a 
special  course.  The  regular  course  fits  for  ma- 
triculation, and  for  first-year  examinations  in 
the  University  of  Toronto,  for  matriculation  in 
law  or  medicine,  as  well  as  for  entrance  upon 
the  courses  of  civil  engineering  and  agriculture, 
and  for  commencing  the  study  of  theology  in 
any  of  the  Canadian  colleges.  A  preparatory 
department  has  been  organized  in  connection 
with  the  college.  St.  John's  College,  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  also  a  preparatory 
department  and  a  theological  school  connected 
with  it.  The  Roman  Cauiolics  have  a  college  at 
St.  Boniface;  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have  also 
a  large  convent  at  St.  Boniface,  an  academy  for 
young  ladies,  an  orphanage,  and  four  missions 
m  the  province. — bee  Marling,  Canada  Edu- 
cational Directory  for  1876;  Lovell's  Gazetteer 
(f  British  Nortii  America,  1873. 

MANN,  Horace,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  American  educators,  bom  in  Franklin,  Mass., 
May.  4.,  1796 ;  died  in  Yellow  Sprinjgs,  Ohio, 
Aug.  2.,  1859.  The  cause  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica is  deeply  indebted  to  this  remarkable  man. 
Rarely  have  great  ability,  unselfish  devotion, 
and  brilliant  success  been  so  united  in  the  ooiurae 
of  a  single  life.  More  rarely  still,  has  the  prep- 
aration for  that  success  been  made  under  sudi 
discouraging  circumstances  of  poverty,  want  of 
opportunity,  and  ill  health.  To  say  that  the 
chudhood  and  youth  of  Horace  Mann  were 
passed  in  poverty,  is  only  to  repeat  the  story 
common  to  the  early  lives  of  very  many 
eminent  men.  The  degree  of  pover^,  how- 
ever, in  his  case,  appears  to  have  been  excep- 
tional ;  his  biographer  telling  us  *'that  it  was  the 
misfortime  of  the  familv  that  it  belonged  to  the 
smallest  district,  had  the  poorest  school-house, 
and  employed  the  cheapest  teachers,  in  a  town 
which  was  itself  both  small  and  poor."  The 
hard  manual  labor  to  which  he  was  subjected 
giving  him  no  time  for  recreation,  in  either  sum- 
mer or  winter,  weighed  upon   his   natmaDy 
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buoyant  roirits,  and  left  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
siou  on  his  memory.  Many  years  after,  he 
speaks  of  this  want  of  happiness  in  his  child- 
hood as  an  "irretrievable  misfortune."  Left 
fatherless  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  remainwi  at 
home,  with  no  opportunities  for  cultivation 
beyond  those  furnisned  by  the  few  and  unsuit- 
able books  of  the  household,  and  the  ancient 
histories  and  theologies  contained  in  a  small 
library  which  had  been  civen  to  his  native  town 
by  Franklin.  Always  thirsting  for  knowledge, 
he  declares  that,  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had 
never  received  more  than  eight  or  ten  weeks' 
schooling  in  any  single  year.  He  remained  at 
home  till  the  age  of  twenty,  eagerly  treasuring 
up  every  thing  that  could  add  to  his  scanty 
store  of  infonnation.  About  that  time,  haWng 
snatched  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  of  English  grammar,  from  an  itinerant  school- 
master, he  presented  himself,  after  six  months 
of  such  intermittent  schooling,  for  admission  to 
the  sophomore  class  in  Brown  University,  and 
enterea  it  in  iHlfi.  Illness — the  consumptive 
habit  bequeathed  him  by  his  father — now  inter- 
rupted his  work,  and  compelled  him  to  leave. 
Poverty  succeeded,  requiring  him  ajmin  to  ab- 
sent himself  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  teach 
school  for  his  supiwrt  while  in  college.  In  spite 
of  these  drawbaelcs,  however,  he  graduated  in 
1811),  with  the  first  honors,  conceded  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  faculty  and  class- 
mates. He  imme<liately  enten^l  a  law  office;  but 
had  bei»n  there  only  a  few  months,  when  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  tutor  of  Latin  and  (ireek 
in  the  college  he  had  just  left.  He  accepted, 
principally  on  w^count  of  the  facilities  it  gave 
nim  for  self-improvement ;  and  at  (mce  began  a 
course  of  study,  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  his  teaching.  His  method,  in  the  latter, 
already  foreshadowed  his  fitness  for  the  teachers 
vocation.  In  I H21,  he  resigned  hLs  j>oaition  as 
tutor,  and  entered  the  law  scihool  at  Litchfield, 
(.^.,  where  he  remained  al)out  a  year.  Leaving 
it,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  182.3,  and 
immediately  ojxjned  an  office  for  the  practice 
of  law.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional practice,  the  probity  which  was  so 
marked  a  characteristic  tiirougliout  his  life,  was 
always  apparent.  In  182 7,  he  entenMl  jM)litical 
life,  having  Ix'en  elected  repres(>ntative  for  the 
district  of  Dedham,  in  which  he  resided ;  and 
to  this  office  he  was  successively  re-elected  till 
18.33,  when  he  removed  to  rk)ston,  where,  shortly 
after,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  serving 
four  consecutive  terms,  during  which  time,  he 
was  twice  chosen  the  presiding  offi(vr.  Through- 
out his  legislative  career,  Mr.  Mami  took  an 
active  part  in  all  discussions  relating  to  internal 
improvements,  temperance,  and  education.  The 
state  lunatic  asylum  at  Worcester  was  almost 
entirely  his  creation,  he  having  suggested  it,  and 
carried  it,  almost  single-handed,  through  the 
various  stages  of  legislation.  His  sen'ices  in 
this  respect  were  so  generally  recognized,  that  he 
was  apiK)inted  chairman  of  the  l)oard  of  com- 
missioners for  its  erection,  and,  on  its  comple- 


tion, chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees.  In 
1835,  he  was  apt>ointed  by  the  senate  one  of  a 
committee  to  cotiifythe  statute  laws  of  the  state, 
and  assisted  in  their  publication.  In  1837,  the 
legislature  appointed  a  board  of  education,  to 
revise  and  re-organize  the  common-school  systtin 
of  the  state,  in  view  of  the  laborious  duties 
insc»j)arable  from  this  work,  the  good  judgment 
required  for  its  successful  issue,  and  the  great 
length  of  time  necessary  for  its  completion,  it 
was  no  ordinary  compliment  that,  on  tne  organ- 
ization of  the  board,  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  its 
secretary.  There  is  complete  evidence,  however, 
that  he  fully  comprehended  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  before  him  ;  but,  having  found,  at  last, 
a  congenial  field  of  labor,  he  did  not  hesitate. 
liCcognizing  the  necessity  of  entire  devotion  to 
his  new  undertaking,  and  the  necessity,  also,  of 
an  unbiase^l  position  in  regard  to  it,  he  declined 
re-election  to  the  senate, left  political  life  entirely, 
i^ave  up  all  professional  enfTagement8,and  placed 
niniself  simply  in  the  position  of  a  citizen  of  his 
native  state.  From  this  stand-point,  he  ap- 
I)roached  the  work  before  him,  and,  for  twelve 
years,  applied  himself  solely  to  his  duties  as 
secretary.  Notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
his  work  from  any  suspicion  of  partisan  bias,  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  were  appalling. 
The  abuse  of  enemies,  open  and  covert;  t^ 
jealousies,  not  only  of  political  partisans,  but  of 
religious  denominations,  educational  associatioDS, 
and  private  schools ;  the  opposition  of  tax-pay- 
ers ;  and,  more  than  all.  the  deep-rooted  conserv- 
atism, which,  through  indolence  or  ignorance, 
or  both  combined,  resists  all  change,  constituted 
a  formidable  opposition  which  might  have  well 
led  him  to  decline  the  duties  that  now  devolved 
ui)on  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aid  on  which 
he  was  to  depend  was  often  lukewarm,  seldom 
entliiuiia.stic.  His  method  of  procedure  was  com- 
prehensive and  effectual.  He  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  peritxiical  on  his  own  account — 
77/f?  Cmnmtm-Srhoal  JovrnaL  in  which  he  gave 
in  detail  his  views  conceniing  general  school 
management,  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
training ;  while  he  visited  all  parts  of  the  state, 
confemng  with  teachers,  attending  conventions, 
and  delivering  lectun's  and  addresses.  His  most 
effective  instnmient,  however,  was  the  cnnival 
report,  which  the  duties  of  his  position  required 
him  to  make  to  the  board.  In  these  rej^orts.  of 
which  there  art^  twelve,  the  entire  sukject  of 
education  is  treated  in  a  practical  and  exhauj?tive 
manner.  The  sound  judgment,  wide  exj)erience, 
and  comprehensive  gra.sp  displayinl  in  these 
jmjx^rs.  constitute  them  a  classic  on  the  subject 
of  which  they  trt^at ;  while  their  clear  and  vigor- 
ous statements,  ai)t  illustrations,  and  felicitous 
style  carry  conviction  even  to  careless  readers, 
and  amj)ly  justify  his  selection  as  the  instrument 
for  working  out  the  great  reform  proposed. 
Their  publication  and  broad-cast  dispersion  over 
the  state,  gradually  changed  the  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  raised  up  friends  in  every  quar 
ter.    Not  without  opposition,  however,  weie  all 
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these  chances  effected.  In  1840,  in  the  midst  of 
his  manifold  wearying  and  distracting  labors,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature,  calling 
for  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  education,  thus 
undoing  the  work  of  three  years,  and  remanding 
the  schools  to  their  former  condition.  Haj)pily 
the  bill,  though  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  was  defeated.  'Vhe  publication  of 
his  seventh  annual  rei>ort  gave  rise  to  a  fierce 
opposition.  Up  to  tins  time,  his  reports  had 
treated  the  subject  of  education  in  a  philosoph- 
ical way,  with  a  constant  reference  to  first  prin- 
ciples, and  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
practical  experience  of  every  reader.  His  seventh 
report,  however,  gave  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions in  Europe,  singling  out  Prussia  for  special 
commendation,  and  commring  her  system  of  in- 
struction with  that  of  his  native  state,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  A  rancorous  hostil- 
ity, founded  on  national  jealousy,  was  the  im- 
mediate resiilt,  and  Mr.  Mann  found  himself,  his 
motives,  and  lus  work  assailed  by  means  of  let- 
ters, newspapers,  and  pamphlets  in  the  most 
violent  maimer.  The  result  of  this  attack,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
specially  called  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, without  impairing  the  work  of  the  board, 
either  in  its  extent  or  its  efficiency.  In  184^ 
Mr.  Mann  was  elected  to  CJongress  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  Quincy 
Adams ;  and,  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
was  re-elected.  In  18r)0,  though  failing  of  the 
nomination,  he  was  elected  again  as  an  inde];)end- 
cnt  candidate.  It  was  thought  by  many,  per- 
haps by  Mr.  Mann  himself,  tnat  by  re-entering 
the  field  of  politics  at  Washington,  he  might  in- 
fluence the  government  to  establish  a  bureau  of 
education  either  ind..T;)endently,  or  in  connection 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  1'his,  how- 
ever, was  not  accomplished.  licaving  jwlitics. 
therefore,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Antioch 
College,  where  he  hojxxl  to  be  able  to  effect 
something  in  the  way  of  further  refoniLS  in  the 
pursuit  he  had  most  at  heart.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  institution,  his  shaping  hand  is  agsiiii 
recognized;  and  the  objects  attained  before  his 
death,  which  hap|)ened  a  few  years  after,  are 
said  to  have  satisfietl  him  of  the  feasibility  of  his 
plans.  The  great  glory,  however,  of  Mr.  .N[ann's 
career — that  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  his 
distinctive  work — was  the  reform  accomplished 
in  the  Massachusetts  common  and  normal  school 
system,  during  his  Lilwre  in  the  boanl  of  etluca- 
tion.  Uis  twelve  annual  rejwrts  led  to  many 
nylical  reforms,  which  extended  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  his  native  state ;  and  the  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  education  which  they  contain  rtm- 
'ders  them  a  necessary  part  of  every  school  library. 
Mr.  Mann's  other  published  works  are :  A  Few 
Thou{/kfs  far  n  Young  Man  (1850) ;  Slavery , 
Letters  and  SpeecJieJS  (1851) ;  Lecturer  on  tii- 
temperance  (1852);  Powers  and  Duties  of 
Woman  (185.3)  ;  besides  numerous  reports, 
lectures,  and  addresses.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  with  a  biography  (Life  and  Works  of 
Horace  Mann,  2  vols.)  was  published  in  Cam- 


bridge, in  18G7;  a  selection  from  his  works 
(Thoughts  selected  from  his  Writings) ^  in  1869. 
A  biography  was  published  by  his  wife,  Mart 
Peabody  Manx  (Boston,  18G5).  His  lectures  on 
education  were  translated  into  French  by  Eugene 
de  ( ruer,  with  a  preface  and  biographical  sketch, 
by  Laboulaye  (1873). 

MANNEBS,  the  j^nuine  or  simulated 
manifestations  of  disposition  towards  each  other, 
which  occur  in  the  intercourse  of  human  beings. 
ITie  ordinary  use  of  the  wonl  manners  re- 
stricts it  to  those  personal  and  visible  peculiar- 
ities of  deportment  which  characterize  the  inter- 
course mentioned.  'ITie  agents  commonly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  are  the  eye,  the  voice,  lan- 
guage, and  gestures.  When  persons  are  brought 
together  without  previous  Knowledge  of  each 
other,  or  with  no  common  ground  of  taste  or  ex- 
perience between  them,  custom  has  prescribed  a 
conventional  code  of  formal  manners,  character- 
ized as  etiquette,  which  serves  to  relieve  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation.  That  this,  how- 
ever, is  temporary  in  character,  and  not  intended 
to  survive  its  original  uses,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  after  it  has,  in  great  measure,  been  laid 
aside,  any  attempt  to  revive  it,  as  the  exclusive 
medium  of  kindly  expression,  is  regarded  as  just 
cause  for  resentment.  ITie  fugitive  character  of 
mere  etiquette  can  never  constitute  it  an  equiv- 
alent for  that  abiding  kindliness  of  disposition 
which  finds  expression  in  ^»nuine  politeness. 
Manners,  thereforts  are  more  decidedly  moral  in 
their  nature  than  a  superficial  observation  would 
lead  us  to  su9]^)cct ;  hence  the  usual  association 
of  **  morals  and  manners."  The  basis  of  agree- 
able manners  is  that  hmnanity,  or  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  wliich,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
pervadt*  the  human  rat^e,  and  whiirh  every  cent- 
ury»  by  its  multiplied  means  of  communication, 
is  tending  to  extend  and  strengthen.  It  is,  there- 
fore, essentially  Christian ;  and  pleasant  man- 
nera  may  be  reganled,  not  as  an  accomplishment 
merely,  but  as  one  of  the  legitimate  ends  of  a 
thorough  education.  In  social  intercourse,  agree- 
able manners  are  far  more  ix)werfiil  than  intel- 
lectual accomplislimeutij ;  while  the  displeasuro 
produced  by  rude  manners  often  neutralizes  moral 
worth,  and  i-enders  mental  acquisitions,  however 
great,  comparatively  useless.  Momentous  issues — 
even  the  destiny  of  a  lifetime  —  may  hang  upon 
the  apparently  unimportant  question  of  man- 
ners. To  educate  thoroughly,  therefore,  and 
neglect  the  means  by  which  that  erlucation  is  to 
be  made  effective,  is  self-evident  folly.  Beyond 
the  ordinary  rules  of  etiquette,  no  set  rules  can 
be  given  for  the  pnxluction  of  good  manners ; 
since,  in  addition  to  the  moral  basis  above  re- 
ferred to.  they  are  largely  dependent  ui)on  tem- 
perament ;  but,  no  precept  is  half  so  powerful  in 
furtherance  of  this  end,  as  the  daily  example  of 
the  teacher,  the  parents,  or  other  persons  with 
whom  the  pupil  is  brought  into  daily  contact, 
Tlie  indirect  though  constant  insistence  upon  the 
claims  of  every  individual  to  respect  and  kindly 
attention,  whidi  results  in  a  practical  recognition 
of  this  bj  the  pupil,  together  with  the  daily 
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exauijile  referred  to,  conBtitute,  perhaps,  the 
most  effective  method  for  the  grafting  of  agree- 
able manners  on  the  conduct  of  the  pupil. — See 
Gow,  Good  Morals  and  (ientie  Manners  (('in. 
and  N.  Y.,  1873).   (See  also  Moral  Edication.) 

MANUAL  LABOB  SCHOOLS.  See  L\- 
DUSTRiAL  Schools. 

MAP-DBAWINO.     See  Geography. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
was  founded  in  1835.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
fees  and  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  811 5,000. 
The  libraries  contain  27,000  volumes.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  338  per  annum.  There  are  several  schol- 
arshi})s  exempting  the  holders  from  the  i>ayment 
of  tuition,  and  aid  is  extended  to  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  The  college  has  four  buildings  and 
valuable  cabinets  and  apparatus.  There  is  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  department.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  1>  instructors  and  102  students,  of 
whom  82  were  of  the  collegiate  grade.  The  num- 
ber of  graduate  in  the  classical  course  is  421; 
in  the  scientific  course,  11.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows :  the  llev.  Joel  Ii.  linsley,  D.  D., 
1835_4(j ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  1).  1).,  LL.  I)., 
184G — 55 ;  and  the  Rev.  Israel  Ward  Andrews, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  tlie  present  incumbent,  apix>inted 
in  1855. 

MARTLAND,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  ^Vmerican  Union,  having  an  area 
of  11,124  sq.  m.;  and  a  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  of  780,894,  of  whom  <;05,41)7 
were  whites,  175,391  colored  persons,  4  Indians, 
and  2  Chinese.  In  respect  to  i)opulation,  the 
state  ranks  as  the  20th. 

EtiticatUmal  History. — In  many  counties  of 
the  state,  free  schools  were  established  as  early 
as  1 723,  when  an  act  was  passed  "  for  the  en- 
couragement of  leaming,ana  erecting  schools  in 
the  several  counties  of  this  province."  Under 
it,  a  •*  public  free  school"  was  established  at  the 
county-seat  of  ('alvert  county  (Battle  Creek), 
which  existed  without  a  rival  for  fifty-two  years. 
In  1775, another  school  was  established  at  Lower 
Marlboro',  the  efficiency  of  which  was,  in  1779, 
increased  by  the  addition  to  its  funds  of  the 

I)roceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  buildings  and 
ands  of  the  first  school.  Though  tliis  is  one  of 
the  earliest  schools  on  record  in  the  state,  Talbot 
county  claims  to  have  lia<l  the  first  absolutely 
free  school.  IJetween  the  years  1750  and  175,3, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hacon  established  a  charity 
working  sc^hool  in  the  i)arish  of  St.  Peter,  which 
continued  in  existence  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  building  in  which  it  was  ke])t, 
was  converted  into  a  home  for  the  county  poor. 
No  general  interest  appears  to  have  been  aroused 
on  the  subject  of  education  till  1825,  when  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  "to  provide  for  the 

¥ublic  instruction  of  youth  in  primary  schools." 
'he  oflices  of  state  su|)erinteudent.  county  com- 
missioners, and  school  inspectors  were  created 
by  this  law ;  and  a  system  of  public  schools  for 
the  city  of  Baltimore  was  authorized  to  be 
established  by  the  mayor  and  common  council, 
for  which  purpose  they  were  empowered  to  levy 
a  tax.    In  1827,  the  office  of  state  superintend- 


I  ent  was  abolished.  For  some  years  from  this 
time,  little  mention  is  made  of  the  schools  of 
'  the  states  and  little  action  was  taken  for  their 
1  benefit  outside  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In 
1828,  six  school  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  establish  a  system  of  city  schools.  The  next 
year,  three  schools  were  opened ;  the  following 
year,  two  more,  the  highest  number  of  pupils  up 
to  that  time  being  402.  In  1839,  the  first  high 
I  school  was  ojK'neii;  and,  in  1840,  the  number  of 
j  common  schools  hail  increased  to  nine.  In  1840, 
there  were  127  academies  or  grammar  schools, 
I  with  4,178  pupils;  and  5()7  common  and  pri- 
mary schools,  with  10,982  pupils.  In  1850,  of 
104,438  educable  children  in  the  state,  only 
34,407  attended  school,  for  which  there  was  an- 
nually exixjnded  8225,200.  The  school  fund,  in 
1852,  was  3148,509.  In  1804,  the  constitution 
gave  a  generous  recognition  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, for  the  first  tune,  by  decreeing  that  free 
schools  should  be  ojKjned  in  every  school  district, 
and  taught  six  months  everj'  year.  A  state 
l)oard  of  education  was  created,  consisting  of 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  state  superintendent.  IjqcsI  super- 
vision was  to  be  exercised  by  school  cx>uimiasion- 
ers,  and  an  annual  tax  was  levied  upon  the 
property  of  the  state  for  the  creation  of  a  school 
fund.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  state  super- 
intendent ])repared  a  detailetl  plan  for  a  system 
which  was  adopted  in  1K05,  and  continued  in 
operation  till  1808.  It  was  then  suix^rsedod, 
and  the  school  system  of  the  state  has  been 
variously  modified  since  that  time,  princi]>allyin 
1808, 1870,  and  1872.  Under  the  system  estab- 
lished in  1805,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkeleu  was  the 
state  su].)erintendeut ;  and  on  the  change  of  the 
system,  in  1 808,  M.  A.  Newell,  princii>al  of  the 
state  normal  school  since  18()5,  became,  by  the 
opimtion  of  the  law,  the  state  sui)erintendent. 
This  position  he  still  holds  (1870). 

Sctiool  System. — The  care  of  the  schools,  at 
present,  is  confided  to  a  state  boanl  of  education 
which  consists  of  the  governor,  the  principal  of 
the  state  normal  school,  and  four  jx^rsons  ap- 
jwinted  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  These  four  wrsoiis  are  appointed  for 
two  years,  and  must  be  chosen  from  among  the 
l)residents  and  examiners  of  the  county  boards, 
one  of  whom  must  be  a  resident  of  the  eastern 
shore.  The  members  of  the  board  are,  ejc  officio, 
trustees  of  the  state  normal  school.  The  prin- 
cijial  of  this  school  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
board,  his  office  corresponding  to  that  of  state 
superintendent.  The  boanls  of  county  school 
commissioners  consist  of  three,  or  five  members, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  coimty,  who  are  ap- 
j)ointetl  for  two  years  by  the  judges  of  the  ar- 
cuit  courts.  They  elect  a  person,  not  of  their 
number,  to  act  as  secretary,  treasurer,  and  ex- 
aminer, and  when  necessary,  an  assistant  exam- 
iner in  the  larger  counties.  The  county  com- 
missioners fix  teachers'  salaries,  and  decide  what 
text-books  shall  be  used.  District  school  trustees, 
three  in  each  district,  are  annually  appointed  by 
the  county  commissioners.    They  have  the  more 
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immediate  flapervidon  of  the  schools  in  their 
reBpective  districts,  subject  to  the  county  com- 
missioners and  the  state  board.  A  special  board 
of  trustees  is  appointed  by  the  county  board  for 
each  colored  school.  County  examiners  are  re- 
quired to  visit  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction 
at  least  twice  every  year,  and  to  make  quarterly 
reports  to  the  county  board.  Teachers  must  be 
p^aduates  of  the  normal  school,  or  have  a  certif- 
icate from  the  state  board,  or  the  county  exam- 
iner. Teachers'  institutes  must  be  held,  once  a 
year,  for  five  days,  in  each  county.  For  this 
purpose,  time  is  idlowed  from  the  school  session, 
and  a  portion  of  the  traveling  expenses  is  paid. 
These  institutes  are  presided  over  by  the  county 
examiner,  or  by  the  principal  or  a  professor  of  the 
normal  school.  The  law,  also,  encourages  asso- 
ciations in  districts  and  counties,  and  state  teach- 
ers' associations.  One  school,  in  each  district, 
must  be  kept  open  ten  months  each  year,  the 
sessions,  of  five  nours  each,  to  be  held  five  days 
of  each  week.  The  school  age  is  from  6  to  21  for 
whites,  and,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  from  6  to 
20  for  colored  persons.  For  the  latter,  separate 
schools  have  been  established  in  each  election  dis- 
trict. These  are  supported  by  state  appropriations, 
private  gifts,  and  special  taxes  for  the  purpose 
levied  upon  the  colored  people. 

The  school  revenue  is  made  up  of  a  state 
school  tax,  a  free-school  fund,  an  academic  fund, 
and  a  county  tax.  The  state  tax  is  limited  to 
ten  centa  on  the  $100 ;  the  county  tax  is  levied 
by  the  county  officers  at  a  rate  varying  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  cents  on  the  $100. 

Ed  uct  if  tonal  Condition.  —  ITie  number  of 
schools  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  1,846, — in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  1 25 ;  and  in  the  counties, 
1,721.  The  other  principal  items  of  scJiool  sta- 
tisticSy  for  1875,  are  the  following : 

Number  of  diflerent  pupils  enrolled 143.003 

Highest  number  enrolled  in  one  term 112,399 

Average  attendance 69,259 

Number  of  teachera 2,723 

Beceipts  (except  city  of  Baltimore) : 

State  school  tax $336,110.11 

Appropriations  to  col- 
ored schools 81,170.16 

County  taxation 86S,9<)2.39 

Other  sources 135.757.51 

Total T:  $922,000.17 

Xzpenditares  (counties): 

Teachers' salaries $609,035.07 

Buildings,  repairs,  etc.  105,175.65 
Other  expenses 209,898.23 

Total $924,108.95 

Expenditures  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 716,938.82 

Total  in  the  state $1,641,047.77 

Normal  Instrvdion. — A  state  normal  school 
was  established  in  Baltimore  in  1865,  to  which 
200  pupils,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  city 
or  county  commissioners,  are  admitted  free,  if  in- 
tending to  teach  in  the  state;  otherwise,  payment 
for  tuition  is  required.  An  appropriation  of 
$100,000  has  recently  been  made  by  the  legis- 
lature for  a  new  building,  which  is  now  in  proc- 
en  of  erection.  The  number  of  instructors,  in 
1874^  was  10;  number  of  pupils,  174, — 9  males, 
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165  females.  Tlie  number  of  graduates  was  21. 
There  is  also  a  normal  school  for  the  education 
of  colored  teachers,  which  was  organized  in  1866. 
It  received,  in  1874,  an  appropriation  of  92,000 
from  the  state,  llie  number  of  instructors  was 
4 ;  number  of  pupils,  246, — 115  males,  131  fe- 
males. ITie  numl^r  of  graduates  was  5.  There 
has  been  formed,  also,  m  Baltimore,  a  normal 
class  for  the  schools  of  that  city,  which  has  re- 
ceived very  favorable  notice  from  the  school 
board. — TeacJiers'  institutes  constitute  a  part  of 
the  system.  Fourteen  were  held,  during  1875, 
in  different  counties.  The  principal  of  the  state 
normal  school  or  the  local  examiner  is,  by  law, 
the  presiding  oflBcer,  the  tendency  to  substitute 
the  latter  oincer  for  the  former  increasing  as  the 
number  of  competent  examiners  increases.  **The 
good  results  of  the  institutes,"  says  the  annual 
report  for  1875,  "  have  been  as  marked  in  Mary- 
land as  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union." 

Secondary  Instruction. —  The  provision  for 
this  purpose,  by  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  high  schools,  has  been  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  the  existence  of  the  old  academies  of 
the  state  which,  by  receiving  from  the  state  an- 
nual appropriations  too  small  to  maintain  them 
in  a  condition  of  efficiency,  and  yet  too  large  to 
permit  of  their  extinction,  act  as  a  bar  to  prog- 
ress in  the  means  of  secondary  instruction.  The 
old  law  provides  that  cacli  academy  shall  edu- 
cate one  pupil  free  of  chai^  for  every  $100 
received  from  the  state.  This  was  intended  to 
encourage  the  academies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  educate  a  few  of  the  most  deserving  poor. 
The  first  object  seems  not  to  have  been  attained, 
at  least  not  to  the  extent  expected;  while  the  sec- 
ond has  failed  entirely,  on  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  public  schools.  Another  result  has 
been,  that  these  academies  have  become,  in  many 
cases,  entirely  anomalous  in  character,  holding, 
in  some  places,  the  position  of  elementary  schools, 
in  others,  that  of  high  schools,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  classify  them  in  the  school  system  of  the 
state.  The  city  college  of  Baltimore  is  the  prin- 
cipal high  school  of  the  state.  It  numbers  10 
professors  and  400  students.  Its  English  course, 
alone,  furnishes  a  good  commercial  education ; 
while  the  full  course  is  an  ample  preparatory 
one  for  entrance  into  any  college  or  university. 
Two  female  high  schools  are  also  located  in  Bal- 
timore, with  30  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of 
761  pupils.  Their  courses  of  study  are  for  four 
years  each,  and  give  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  a  ^kxI  English  education,  besides 
the  accomplishments  of  drawing  and  music. 
Many  other  academies  and  second^  schools  ex- 
ist in  the  state ;  but  the  reports  from  them  are 
incomplete  or  entirely  wanting.  In  1874,  as  far 
as  heard  from  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
they  gave  employment  to  243  teachers,  and  had 
an  attendance  of  3,694  pupils.  There  are,  tlurough- 
out  the  state,  a  number  of  private  schools  and 
academies,  the  courses  of  study  in  wliich  are 
various,  furnishing  all  degrees  of  preparation, 
from  that  necessary  to  enter  commercial  life  to 
that  required  for  admission  to  college. 
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Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools. — 
Several  of  these  exist  in  the  state,  but  from  the 
amount  of  instruction  imparted,  they  are  more 
properly  chissed  under  the  head  of  schools  for 
secondly  instruction. 

Superior  InMruction.  —  ITie  following  table 
contains  the  principal  institutions  of  this  grade. 


NAME 


College  of  St.  James 

Frederick  College 

Johns  Hopkius  University 

Loyola  College 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 

Bock  Hill  College 

8t.  Charles's  College 

8t.  John's  College 

Washington  College 

Western  Maryland  College 


Location 


Denomi- 
nation 


St.  James  1842  M.  Epis. 

Frederick  ITUT  Non-sec. 

Baltimore  1U76  Nonscc. 

Baltimore  18o'2  R.  C. 

Emmettsbnrg  1808  It.  C. 

EUlcott  City  1807  B.  C. 

EllicottCity  1848  B.  C. 

Annapolis  178U  Non-sec. 

Chestertown  1783  Non-sec. 

Westminster  1867  M.Prot. 

Woodstock  College |  Woodstock  1867  R.  C. 

St.  John's  College  reported,  in  1874, 11  pro- 
fessors, 130  students,  and  H  graduates.  Its  course 
is  the  usual  collegiate  one  of  four  years.  Six 
scholarships  are  provided  at  this  college  for  each 
senatorial  district,  the  holders  of  which  are  en- 
titled to  rent  of  room  and  tuition  free;  and  boanl 
is  furnished  free  to  two  of  them  from  each  dis- 
trict, who  agree  in  return  to  teach  in  the  state, 
after  graduation,  not  less  than  two  years.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  ^10,000  of  the  ^'i.") ,000  annual- 
ly appropriatotl  by  the  state,  is  devoted.  I'he 
Western  Maryland  (.-ollege  reported  1 3  professors 
and  131  students,  of  whom  61  were  females,  for 
whom  there  is  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  lliis 
college  also,  has  several  state  scholarships.  Wash- 
ington College  hat  I  2  professors,  27  students,  and 
3  graduates.  It  supi)orts  6  state  scholarships  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  1874.  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
college  had,  in  1873 — l,  13  professors,  and  182 
students.  Hesides  the  usual  collegiate  course,  it 
has  a  theological  course,  in  which  34  students, 
in  addition  to  the  nuHiV>er  aV)ove  inontionetl.  re- 
ceived instruction.  St.  Charles's  (\)llcge  had  12 
professors  and  1 80  students.  It  is  intended  only 
for  students  prf>pf)sing  to  enter  the  church. 
Woodstock  ('oUege,  with  102  stmlents,  is  exclu- 
sively iloman  Catliolie.  For  additional  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  these  institutions,  see  the  re- 
spective titles.  In  1874.  six  institutions  claiming 
to  be  colleges  for  women,  were  re])orted  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Pltlucation.  They  numbered 
58  instructors  and  604  students. 

ProfesHiomd  (ind Scicntijic  Instruction. — The 
AgricultunU  College  in  Prince  Ceorge's  Co.  was 
established  in  1805,  with  a  fund  of  31 10,000,  the 
proceeds  of  210,000  acres  of  land,  granted  by 
(Congress  to  the  state.  It  has  a  farm  of  300 
acres  connected  with  it,  and  furnishes  partial 
tuition  free  to  twelve  students  from  each  con- 
gressional district.  It  has  a  preparatory  and  a 
collegiate  department,  and  has  9  professors  and 
91  students.  Mt.  St.  Cleiiient's  College,  at  Ilchcs- 
ter,  and  St.  Mary's  Theological  Sen)inary,  at  St. 
Sulpice,  both  Koman  Catholic,  afford  instruction 
in  theology,  besides  the  theological  departments 
of  the  other  colleges.  A  school  of  law  fonns  a 
part  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  while  the 


professions  of  medicine,  sureery,  etc,  are  repie- 
sented  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 

feons,  and  the  College  of  Dental  Suigeiy,  at 
Baltimore,  the  Maryland  Dental  College,  the 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  schools 
attached  to  the  Washington  University  and  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Institution  for  the 
p]ducation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened  at 
Frederick,  in  1868,  and,  in  1874,  had  1 1  mrtruct- 
ors  of  all  kinds,  and  104  pupils,  of  whom  fS 
were  males,  and  30,  females.  The  course  of  study 
extends  over  seven  years,  and  comprises  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  the  ]>ublic  schools, 
together  with  instruction  in  several  kinds  of 
manual  labor.  I'he  study  of  written  language 
receives  special  attention.  It  is  found  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  pupils  remain  to  complete 
the  course.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in- 
structed in  the  institution  since  its  opening  is 
146  ;  of  these  the  number  who  have  engaged  in 
teaching  in  similar  institutions,  is  very  small — 
The  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
at  Baltimore  was  oi^ganized  in  1853.  Pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  9  and  18  are  received,  and 
may  be  educated  free,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  governor.  The  instruction  afforded  is 
that  of  a  comnion-«:hool  course,  with  special 
instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
Such  branches  of  trade  or  manual  labor  also  are 
taught  as  are  specially  suited  to  the  condition  of 
the  blind.  I'he  value  of  its  grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus  is  estimated  at  $255,000.  Ine 
Maryland  Institution  for  Colored  Blind  and 
Deaf-Mutes  was  established  in  1872,  in  Balti- 
more. The  faculty  consists  of  4  instnictora. 
The  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  1874  was 
12,  —  5  males  and  7  females. — The  McDonough 
Institute  was  organized  in  1873  by  private  mu- 
nificence to  give  "instniction  in  the  Christian 
religion,  a  plain  Knglish  education,  mu.sic,  and 
the  art  of  husbandry  or  farming  to  i>oor  boys 
of  good  diameter,  of  res[)ectable  associations  in 
life,  ixsi<lents  of  the  city  of  Baltimore."  It  has 
an  endowment  fund  of  S725.000,  with  which  it 
is  eatimateil  that  250  ]k)vs  can  be  maintained 
and  educatwl ;  s[)ecial  instnictiou  in  religion, 
and  useful  branches  of  manual  labor,  in  addition 
to  that  given  in  the  Kngli^h  branches,  is  piwided 
for  colored  girls  by  the  St.  Francis  Academy  of 
Baltimore.  It  was  established  by  the  Oblate 
Sisters  of  Providence,  a  religious  order  founded 
in  1825.  The  Pealxxly  Institute,  with  an  orig- 
inal endowment  of  $300,000,  afterwards  increased 
to  ^S1 ,000.000,  is  located  in  Baltimore,  and  fur- 
nishes facilities  for  ativanced  instruction  in  art, 
by  means  of  a  library,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and 
yearly  courses  of  concerts  and  lectures, 

Teurht^'si'  Associdtions. — The  Maryland  State 
School-Teac^hers*  A8s(jciation  has  been  in  existenoe 
about  ten  years.  It  holds  an  annual  conventicm 
at  some  convenient  point  in  the  state  for  the 
discussion  of  such  questions  as  pertain  to  the 
welfare  of  the  teachers,  or  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Day  and  evening  meetings  are  held,  the 
exercises  consisting  of  debates  upon   sutrjecii 
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affecting  the  schools,  recommendations  of  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction,  and  listening  to 
papers  previously  prepared  by  members  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose,  or  to  casual  addresses  by 
distinguislied  educators  from  other  states. 

MABYVILLE  COLLEGE,  at  Maryville, 
Tenn.,  founded  in  1819,  is  under  Presbyterian 
control.  The  grounds  comprise  65  acres,  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  contain  three  new  buildings, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  college  has  a 
library  of  3,000  volumes,  and  valuable  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  It  comprises  a  col- 
legiate, a  preparatory,  a  normal,  a  ladies',  and 
an  P^nglish  course.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  in- 
structors and  137  students,  of  whom  27  were  of 
collegiate  grade.  The  Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlett,  I).  D., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

MASON,  Lowell,  an  American  composer 
and  teacher  of  music,  bom  in  Medlield,  Mass., 
January  8.,  1792  ;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  August 
11.,  1872.  He  manifested,  at  a  very  early  age, 
a  fondness  for  music,  and  adopted  it  as  his  pro- 
fession, teaching  it  successfully  and  oi^ganizing 
choirs  and  musical  associations.  In  1821,  he 
made  his  first  effort  at  musical  publication,  the 
Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection  of  Cfiurch 
Music.  In  1827,  at  the  instance  of  several  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  improvement  of  church 
music,  he  removed  from  Savannah  to  Boston, 
where  he  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to 
the  training  of  children's  voices.  His  efforts 
were  highly  successful,  resulting  in  a  general 
awakening,  to  the  value  of  music,  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwelt,  and  paved  the  way 
for  its  introduction  into  the  school  system  of  the 
city  and  state,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Mason  had  been  success- 
ful for  many  years,  as  a  practical  teacher  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  by  the  use  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  arbitrary  or  text-book  method, 
when,  about  1827,  at  the  instance  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
method  of  Pestalozzi.  For  a  long  time,  he  re- 
sisted its  conclusions,  his  own  methotl,  pursued 
with  success  for  many  years,  appearing  to  furnish 
a  practical  refutation  of  its  utility.  He  consented, 
at  last,  however,  to  make  the  experiment  of 
publicly  teaching  a  class  atxording  to  the  new 
method;  and  the  success  attending  it  was  so 
great,  that  he  frankly  accepted  the  result  as 
conclusive,  and  always  afterwards  pursued  it, 
continuing  the  practice  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  A  lecture  given  in  1830,  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, illustrated  by  a  class  of  Mr.  Mason's  pupils, 
called  renewed  attention  to  tlie  subject  of  music, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  large  classes  among 
tlie  children  of  the  public  schools,  in  which  the 
study  of  music  has  now  become  a  striking  fea- 
ture, and  from  wliich  it  has  spread  throughout  the 
etate  and  the  Union.  In  1837,  Mr.  Mason  visited 
Europe,  where  he  examined  the  different  systems 
of  musical  instruction,  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment. The  result  of  his  observations,  however,  was 
to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  method  of  Pestalozzi ;  and,  on  his  retvuni  he 


applied  the  method  more  carefully  and  rigoronslj 
than  before,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
In  1855,  the  University  of  New  York  conferred 
on  Mr.  Mason  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  the  American  Union,  having 
an  area  of  7,800  sq.  m.  and  a  population,  accowC 
ing  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  1,457,351,  of  whom 
13,947  were  colored.  Though  ranking,  accord- 
ing to  population,  as  the  7th  state  in  the  Union, 
and  in  size  as  the  35th,  its  influence  has  always 
been  very  great  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to 
education,  literature,  and  general  improvement. 

Educational  History.  —  Ihis  topic  will  be 
treated  under  the  three  following  heads  :  (I)  The 
establishment  of  schools ;  (H)  1  he  mode  of  main- 
taining them ;  (III)  1  he  mode  of  supervising 
them. 

I.    As  far  back  as  1635,  the  people  of  Boston 
expressed  by  vote  their  appreciation  of  the  need 
of  a  school,  and  requested  "  Brother  Philemon 
I*urmont  to  become  school-master  for  the  teach- 
ing and  nurturing  of  children."    The  following 
year,  a  small  subscription  was  made  by  some  oi 
the  citizens  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Echool, 
Daniel  Maud  being  chosen  to  conduct  it.    1  he 
general  court,  also,  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  £400  for  the  establishment  of  a  "schoole  or 
cxjlledge  whereof  £200  to  bee  paid  the  next  yeare, 
and  £200  when  the  worke  is  finished,  and  the 
next  court  to  appoint  wheare,  and  what  building." 
The  next  year  tne  court  directed  that  the  college 
sliould  be  established  at  Newtown.    The  first 
educational  ordinance  of  the  colony  is  dated  in 
1642.    By  it,  the  selectmen  of  every  to-wn  are 
enjoined  to  have  a  "vigilant  eye  over  their  breth- 
ren and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them 
shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their 
families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  them- 
selves or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so 
much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to 
read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the 
capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings 
therein."  By  the  law  of  1 647.  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court,  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders 
should  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  teach  all 
children  tnat  might  be  sent  to  him  to  read  and 
write,  the  wages  of  such  teacher  to  be  paid  either 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  sent, 
or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general ;  the  penalty  at- 
taching to  the  disregard  of  this  ordmanoe  fop 
one  year  to  be  £10.    It  was  also  ordered  that 
every  town  of  one  hundred    families   should 
maintain,  in  addition  to  its  common  school,  a 
grammar  school  for  the  fitting  of  pupils  to  enter 
the  university.    In  1650.  Ezekiel  Cheever  camei 
to  reside  in  Ipswich,  taking  charge  of  the  gram- 
mar  school  there.      In  1661,  he  removed  to 
Charlestown,  and  became  principal  of  the  Town 
Free  School,  which  position  he  filled  till  1670,. 
when  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  first  school  founded  in  the  state^ 
continuing  his  labors  there  thirty-eight  years. 
From  1650,  the  time  of  his  teaching  in  the 
Ipswich  school,  which  he  made  *'  famous  in  all 
the  ooontry/'   down  to  1708,  he  contrilmted 
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powerfully  to  tho  fame  of  Massachusetts  as  an 
educational  center,  and  encouraged,  more  than 
any  other  man,  that  love  of  learning,  the  prac- 
tical activity  in  behalf  of  wliich  has  always  oeen 
« characteristic  of  the  state.  (See  Chkrver.) 
Further  enactments  were  made,  from  time  to 
time,  as  required  by  the  wants  of  the  growing 
<x>lon^.  Thus,  in  1683,  all  towns  of  five  hundred 
families  where  required  to  maintain  two  gram- 
mar schools  and  two  writing;  schools;  and  any 
town  failing  to  support  a  grammar  school,  was 
required  to  pay  at  first  £10,  and  afterwards  £20 
to  the  nearest  school  kept  in  compliance  with  the 
law.  During  the  provincial  period,  these  laws 
substantially  were  kept  in  force.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1780  made  special  mention  of  the  impor- 
tance of  eilucation ;  and  after  the  revolution, 
when  new  townships  were  crcated,  a  lot  was  re- 
served in  each  for  a  school.  In  1 780,  a  general 
act  of  the  legislature  directed  that,  in  eveir 
town,  schools  should  be  maintained  in  which 
children  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
to  receive  instruction  hi  the  "  English  language, 
arithmetic,  orthography,  and  decent  behavior.' 
It  was  further  directed  that  towns  should  Iw 
divided  into  school  districts  which  were  after- 
wards erected  into  corporations,  with  power  to 
eue  and  be  sued,  and  to  hold  pro|)erty  for  tho 
use  of  the  schools  ;  that  towns  of  200  families, 
instead  of  100,  as  before  enacted,  should  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  the  maintenance  of  grammar 
schools ;  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character ;  and,  lastly,  that  pupils 
should  be  i)ermitted  to  pass  from  the  common 
school  to  the  grammar  school  after  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency liad  been  attained.  For  the  violation  of 
this  law,  penalties  in  money  were  iinix)fietl, gradu- 
ated according  to  the  size  of  the  towns  disobey- 
ing. In  compliance  with  this  Liw,  tho  town  (;f 
Dedham  was,  in  1818,  indict<id,  tried,  and  con- 
victed for  neglecting  for  a  year  to  keep  and  sup- 
port a  grammar  school  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  Greek,  T^atin,  and  Eiijjlish  lan- 
guages. This  was  the  first  law  in  which  women 
were  recognized  in  Massachusetts  as  teachers. 
In  1824,  the  law  was  modified  somewhat  in  favor 
of  towns  having  a  population  of  less  than  5,000, 
the  maintenance  of  a  grammar  school  beiug 
waived  in  this  case,  and  a  common  school  being 
accepted  in  its  stead,  if  the  inhabitants  so  de- 
sirea.  In  1832,  incomplete  returns  showed  that 
the  sum  of  ^1.98  per  pupil  was  the  average  annual 
expenditure ;  and,  in  1834,  it  was  ascertained  that 
five-sixths  of  the  educable  cliildren  of  the  state 
received  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  the  re- 
mainder attending  private  8ch(X)ls.  In  this  year 
(1834)  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  children 
under  15  years  of  age  from  working  in  factories, 
unless  they  had  attended  school  for  at  least  three 
months  during  the  preceding  year.  In  1837, 
the  state  board  of  education  was  created,  and 
Horace  Mann  was  elected  its  sec^retary  (June  29., 
X837).  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  secivtary, 
"  to  collect  information  of  the  actual  condition 
and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  and  other 
?neaQ8  of  popular  education ;  and  to  diffuse  as 


widely  as  possible,  throughout  every  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  infonnation  of  me  most  ap- 
proved and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the 
studies  and  conducting  the  education  of  the 
young."  Up  to  that  time,  though  much  had  been 
done,  throughout  the  state,  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, the  great  lack  of  uniformity,  in  system 
and  action,  nad  deprived  the  results  of  mudi  of 
their  practical  usefulness.  This  uniformity  the 
boanl  set  itself  vigorously  to  work  to  supply. 
Mr.  Mann,  in  particular,  labored  long  and  ear- 
nestly for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  withdraw- 
ing himself  entirely  from  politics  and  tlie  pwc- 
tice  of  his  profession,  and  devoting  himaeu  for 
twelve  years  to  the  work.  (See  Mann,  Horace.) 
The  result  of  the  labors  of  tlie  board  was  a  uni- 
form common-school  system,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  legislature,  and  which  has  continued  in 
force  to  the  present  time.  In  1839,  two  normal 
schools  were  opened,  —  one  at  Lexington,  and 
the  other  at  Barre.  These  were  first  designated 
strtte  7U)rmcd  schools  in  1842  ;  and  their  number 
lias  been  increased  gradually,  according  as  a  ne- 
cessity for  their  establisliinent  has  been  recog- 
nized. In  184G,  the  first  law  making  education 
compulsory  in  this  state  was  passed ;  beinff  ren- 
dered necessaiy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Icgiamture, 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
state  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write  was 
rapidly  increasing,  the  presence  of  which  dasB 
liad  always  been  regarded  w^ith  distrust.  Previ- 
ous to  1819,  accurate  information  in  regard  to 
the  schools  hail  not  been  obtainable ;  tut,  in 
tliat  year,  a  law  was  passed,  specifying  that  the 
income  of  the  jtermanent  school  fund  should  be 
ap}X)rtioned  among  those  cities,  towns,  and  disr 
tricts  only  which  had  raised  by  taxation  the  sum 
of  $1.50  for  the  education  of  each  child  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15  years.  By  thus  making 
the  amount  raise*!  for  each  child  the  unit  of  ap- 
]^>ortionment,  definite  statistical  information  as 
well  iis  accuracy  of  appropriation,  was  insured. 
Various  clianges  and  amendments  of  minor  im- 
jwrtance  were  made  in  the  school  laws  from  this 
tune  to  1857,  w^hen  the  state  constitution  itself 
was  altered  in  the  interest  of  free  non-sectarian 
etlucation.  By  this  amendment  it  is  provided, 
that  '•  no  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or 
shall  be  eligible  to  office  under  the  constitution 
of  this  commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be  able  to 
read  the  constitution  in  the  English  langua^, 
and  write  his  name,  unless  prevented  by  physical 
disability  from  complying  with  the  requirement, 
and  uidess  he  already  enjoys  the  right  to  vote. 
All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  towns  and 
cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  all 
moneys  ai>propriated  by  the  state  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  sc^hools,  shall  never  be  appropri- 
ated to  any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance 
exclusively  of  its  own  schools."  In  1869,  upon 
petition  of  several  citizens  of  the  state,  an  ict 
was  passed  amending  a  previous  act  so  as  to  in- 
clude drawing  in  the  common-school  course,  and 
providing,  in  adilition,  that  every  city  and  town 
having  moi'e  than  10,000  inhabitants,  should 
make  annual  provision  for  giving  free  instruo- 
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tion  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  to 
pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

II.  There  have  been  five  sources  of  income 
for  the  support  of  schools  and  colleges:  (I)  In- 
dividual gifts ;  (2)  Tuition  fees,  or  rate  bills ; 
(3)  Taxes ;  (4)  '1  he  income  of  ^M>rmanent  funds; 
(5)  SpeciiU  appropriations. 

(1)  Individiud  Gifts. — The  first  mention  made 
in  the  history  of  the  state,  of  a  fund  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  school,  was  that  of  a  gift,  in  the 
shape  of  a  subscription,  made  in  103(5,  by  several 
wealthy  citizens  of  Boston,  for  the  school,  of 
which  Daniel  Maud  was  teacher.  T\\m  example 
was  followed,  in  1638,  by  the  Rev.  John  Harvard, 
who  bequeathed  £779  and  a  library  of  300  vol- 
umes to  the  college  already  founded  at  New- 
town. A  year  after,  the  name  of  Harvard  Col- 
1^  was  given  to  it  in  his  honor ;  and  the  name 
of  Newtown  was  changed  to  Cambridge,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  English  university  of  that  name, 
of  which  some  of  the  settlers  were  gi-atluates. 
Since  that  time,  the  history  of  education  in  the 
state,  particularly  since  the  Kevolution,  is 
adorned  by  continual  gifts  made  by  enlightened 
citizens  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  or 
improvement  of  schools  or  colleges,  (.'hief  among 
these  benefactors  may  be  mentioned,  Samuel 
Appletou,  John  Ixjwell,  jr.,  Amos  IjiviTeuce, 
Abbott  Ijawrence,  Nathaniel  Tliayer,  Kdmund 
D wight,  and  Ueorgc  Peabody.  Probably  no 
state  hiLS  produce<l  a  larger  number  of  pecuniary 
contributors  to  the  cause  of  education. 

(2)  Tuition  Fec4i.-V\\Ki  earliest  inetho<l  employed 
for  the  payment  of  the  teacher  was  that  of  a  fee 
chai^i  to  each  parent  or  guardian,  according  to 
the  numlx^r  of  children  sent.  This  method  con- 
tinued in  force  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  first  school  law  was  ]>assed.  Even  after 
towns  were  compelled  by  law  to  maintain  a 
free  school  by  a  special  yearly  tax,  the  original 
method  was  continued  in  many  country  districts 
down  to  a  very  late  day.  These  fees  took 
different  forms  according  to  locality,  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns  being  usually  in  money  ;  in  the 
country,  consisting  of  board  for  the  teacher,  con- 
tributions of  fuel,  Qtc. 

(3)  T(t.rrs. — The  first  educational  law  passed 
by  the  colony  —  that  of  1017 — provided  that 
the  teacher  should  be  paid  either  by  the  parents 
or  masters  of  the  children  taught,  or  by  "  the 
inhabitants  in  genenil,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the 
major  part  of  those  that  oi-der  the  prudentials 
of  the  town  shall  appoint ;  provided  that  those 
that  send  their  children  bj  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  thv*y  can  nave  them 
taught  for  in  other  towns."  Tlirough  every 
period  of  the  subsequent  history  of  this  state, 
taxation  has  been,  to  a  consi<lerd,ble  extent,  re- 
sorted to  as  a  means  of  supporting  schools.  As 
already  stated,  the  towns  were  obliged,  under 
stringent  penalties,  to  supT)ort  schools ;  and  this, 
of  course,  could  only  be  effected  by  pajring  taxes. 
In  1827,  the  legislature,  in  the  school  law  of  that 
year,  authorized  the  towns  to  raise  as  much 
money  as  they  might  deem  necessary  for  school 
purpoacs.    The  method  of  raising  money  for  the 


support  of  public  schools  has  varied  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  plan  generally  adopted  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  school  fund,  m  1834, 
was  by  taxation  of  the  [lolls  and  estates  of  the 
people  of  the  towns  and  school  districts,  without 
any  substantial  aid  from  the  government,  ^inoe 
the  establishment  of  the  school  fund,  more  or 
less  aid  has  been  furnished  by  the  state  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools.  During  the 
period  from  1835  to  1845,  the  amount  rais^  an- 
nually by  tax  for  the  wages  of  teachers  ailvanced 
from  ^325,320  to  8600,000.  The  statute  of  1839 
required  tliat  ^1.25  should  be  raised  for  every 
child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  1 0,  and  actually 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  each 
town;  but,  in  1845,  more  than  63  for  every 
child  of  that  age  was  actually  raised  by  tax  in 
53  towns,  and  more  than  $2  m  190  towns,  the 
average  being  $2.99. 

(4)  The  Income  of  Permanent  Funds. — The 
first  trace  of  any  thing  like  a  permanent  fund 
!  for  school  puqKJses  is  found  at  a  very  early  day, 
I  when  the  jmbhc  money  derived  from  the  Cape 
I  (^od  fisheries  was  applied  to  the  maintenance 
I  of  schools.     The  revenue  from  this  source  was, 
of  course,  uncertain  ;  but  the  intelligence  of  the 
I  i>eople  seems  to  have  been  relied  on  to  furnish, 
I  from  time  to  time,  by  special  act  of  the  legislature 
j  or  direct  taxation,  wluitever  funds  were  necessary, 
till  183  i,  when  a  most  inqiortant  step  was  taken 
for  placing  the  public  school  system  of  the  state 
on  a  firm  financial  basis,  by  the  establishment 
i  of  a  permanent  school   fund.     (?liapter  169  of 
I  the  laws  of  that  year  provided  that  this  fund 
should  consist  of  the  amount  in  the  treasury  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  lands  in    the  state  of 
Maine,  with  fifty  \y^v  cent  of  all  money  to  be 
received  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  same  state 
after  January  1.,  1835  ;  and  all  money  derived 
from  the  claim  of  the  state  on  the  government 
of  the  Ignited  States  for  military  services  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated.     'I'his  fund  was  not 
to  exceed  61.000,000,  and  the  income  only  was 
to  be  used  for  the  support  of  common  schools ; 
no  city,  town,  or  district  receiving  more  than  it 
had  raised  for  the  same  purpose.     I'his  created 
almost    imme<liately    a    penuanent    fund    of 
$500,000,  which  was  increased  from  that  amount, 
in  1835,  to  $800,000,  in  1845.     At  the  close  of 
the  year  1 850,  the  amount  of  the  fund  was  up- 
wards of  $986,000  ;  at  the  end  of  1853.  it  had 
been  increased,  by  the  sale  of  lands  in  Maine,  to 
$1,244,284  ;  in  1854,  it  was  $1,501,743.62.     In 
1859,  this  fund  was  further  increased  by  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
in  Boston.     At  the  end  of  1863,  it  amounted  to 
$1,870,970;  in  1864,  to  $2,196,827.18;  and  at 
the  close  of  1874,  $2,117,732.82.     By  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  passed  in  1854,  one  half  of  the 
income  derived  from  this  fund  is  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  common  schools,  the  other  half 
being  used    for    the    maintenance  of    normal 
schools,    teachers'  institutes,  repairs  of   school 
buildings,  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education,  printing,  etc.    Any  surplus,  re- 
maining after  tlie  payment  of  expenses,  is  to  be 
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added  to  the  fund.  For  some  time,  the  principal 
of  the  fund  was  increased  by  these  unexpended 
balances,  but  at  present  this  is  not  the  case.  By 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law,  various  sums 
of  money  were,  from  time  to  time,  drawn  from 
the  income  of  the  permanent  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiiting,  in  an  indirect,  way  new  normal 
schools,  till  it  was  discovered  that  the  income 
was  becoming  insufficient,  and  the  half  devoted 
to  the  support  of  common  schools  was  being  en- 
croached upon.  This  was  due  to  the  increase  in 
educational  wants  produced  by  the  growth  of 
the  state  in  population,  and  has  been  remedied, 
from  year  to  year,  by  special  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

(5)  SpecialAppropriatioiis. — The  first  special 
appropriation  made  for  educational  purposes  was 
that  of  163G,  by  which  £400  was  devoted  to  the 
founding  of  a  school  or  college.  The  appropria- 
tions from  that  time  to  the  present  have  been 
many,  and  for  various  purposes,  and  have  in- 
creased rapidly  in  number  with  the  growth  of  the 
state,  being  most  frequent  as  we  approach  the 
present  time.  'JTius,  in  1836,  the  foundation  of 
school  libraries  was  made  secure  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  which  authorized  the  expenditure, 
in  each  school  district,  of  $50  the  first  year,  and 
^10  each  succeeding  year,  for  their  establishment 
and  maintenance.  In  1837,  310,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  establishment  of  two  normal 
schools,  a  like  sum  having  been  contributed  for 
the  same  purpose  by  lion.  Edmund  Dwight; 
and,  in  1842,  86,000  was  appropriated  annually 
for  three  years  to  continue  these  schools.  In 
1873,  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  set  apart  the 
sum  of  $7,500  to  establish  a  state  nonnal  art- 
school  in  Boston. 

III.  The  supervision  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  state  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the 
selectmen  at  the  first,  afterward  (in  1 826)  to  school 
committees  appointed  in  the  different  towns.  In 
1837,  the  reorganization  of  the  public-school 
system  was  undertaken  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  secretary  of  the  board,  Horace  Mann, 
in  his  first  annual  report,  makes  s^MJcial  mention 
of  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  schools 
were  supervised,  laying  great  stress  upon  the 
need  of  properly  qualified  scliool  committee- 
men. "  1  hey  occupy,"  says  the  report,  *•  a  con- 
trolling position  in  relation  to  our  common 
schools.  They  arc  the  administrators  of  the 
system ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  and 
intelligence  exercised  by  them,  the  system  will 
flourish  or  decline."  One  of  the  most  iinix)rtant 
duties  inii)Oscd  upon  the  sch(X)l-committees  (by 
the  law  of  1826)  was  to  obtain  evidence  of  the 
good  moral  character  of  all  instructors,  and  to 
ascertain  their  ''literary  qualifications  and  ca- 
pacity for  the  government  of  schools."  The  law 
expressly  required  every  teacher  to  obtain,  from 
the  school  committee  of  the  town,  a  certificate 
of  his  qualifications  before  opening  the  school. 
The  laxity  with  which  this  part  of  the  law  was 
enforced  received  severe  animadversion  from 
Mr.  Mann,  in  the  report  above  referred  to.  The 
employment  by  the  ooard  of  education  of  state 


agents  constitutes  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts system,  llieir  duties,  as  defined  by 
the  general  statutes  of  the  state,  are  "  to  visit 
the  several  towns  and  cities,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  conditions  of  the  schools,  con- 
ferring with  the  teachers  and  committees,  and 
lectunng  upon  subjects  connected  with  educa- 
cation."  In  1850,  the  legislature  appropriated 
32,000  to  the  board  for  Uiis  purpose ; '  and  ac- 
cordingly, six  agents  were  employed  to  visit  the 
towns  in  the  early  summer.  Among  these,  were 
N.  P.  Banks,  and  S.  S.  Greene,  the  latter  after- 
wards of  Brown  University,  llie  experiment 
was  eminently  successful;  and  accordingly, the 
legislature,  in  1851 ,  made  a  similar  appropriation 
for  two  years,  which  was  renewed  in  1853, 1855, 
and  1857,  with  the  authority  in  the  last  instance 
to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  34,000  in  one 
year.  B.  G.  Northrop  was  sole  acent  from  1860 
to  1867,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Abner  B. 
Phipp,  who  has  continued  in  office  till  the  pres- 
ent time  (1876).  The  legislature  of  1871  made 
a  special  appropriation  of  310.000,  for  this 
purpose,  payable  from  the  "moiety  of  the  in- 
come of  the  school  fund  appropriated  to  gen- 
eral educational  puqx)8e8."  'J'his  opened  a 
way  for  the  cmiuoymcnt  of  a  state  director 
of  art-e<lucati(m,  to  which  position  Walter 
Smith  was  apix)intcd  in  1871.  In  1875,  the 
legislatwe  nimle  an  appropriation,  for  the  same 
purpose,  of  81 4,000,  payable  from  the  state  treas- 
ury, and  thus  enabled  the  board  to  increase  the 
number  of  its  agents. —  The  following  named 
persons  have  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
Doard  of  education  since  its  creation  in  1837 : 
Horace  Mann,  until  1848  ;  Bamas  Sears,  from 
1848  to  1855;  George  S.  Boutwell,  from  1855 
to  1861  ;  Joseph  White,  from  1861  to  the  pres- 
ent time  (1876). — Teachers' Institutes  were  ^iSt 
organized  in  1845  ;  and,  in  1846,  the  Ic^slature 
for  the  first  time  made  an  appropriation  for 
their  supix)rt. 

In  1850.  the  first  Irvant  law  was  passed,  which 
simply  authorized  the  towns  to  make  needful 
by-laws  coiicuriiiiig  habitual  truants,  and  re- 
(^uiretl  the  towns  that  availed  themselvos  of  the 
act  to  ap|)oiut  truant  olBcers  emj>oweredtocarnr 
the  law  into  oxocutiou.  This  law  was  amended 
in  18(12,  niakiijg  it  obligatory  ui)on  the  towns  to 
enact  by-laws  conreniing  truants ;  and  such  is 
thi;  law  at  present.  An  amcndnient,  made  in 
187.'i,  Inquires  the  school  committee,  iasteadof 
the  town  or  city,  to  ajipoint  the  truant  officeis, 
and  fix  their  compensation.  This  is  the  duty  of 
the  committee  independently  of  the  action  of 
the  town  ;  since  there  are  other  laws  besides 
those  n»lating  to  truancy  which  only  the  truant 
officers  can  execute. 

School  St/atein. — The  control  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state  rests  immediately 
with  the  legislature.  All  information,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  schools,  colleges  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  on  which  its  action  is 
based,  is  derived  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
sfaie  board  of  education.,  which  is  composed  of 
the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and    eight 
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persons  ai>pointed  by  the  jjovemor,  who  hold 
oifice  for  eight  years,  one  retiring  each  year.  To 
this  board  is  entrusted  the  care  and  management 
of  the  school  system,  subject  to  the  enactments  of 
the  legislature,  to  whom  the  board  annuaUy  re- 
ports its  proceedings  and  the  condition  of  the 
schools. —  The  secreUiry  of  tlie  hoard  m  its  chief 
executive  officer,  performing  the  duties  usually 
devolving  upon  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  other  states.  There  is  also  a  yenentl 
agent  and  such  other  agents  as  the  board  may 
deem  necessary,  whose  duties  are  to  visit  the 
schools,  deliver  lectures,  confer  with  school  com- 
mittees and  teachers,  and  generally  to  act  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  secretary. — Kach  town  elects 
a  scJiool  committee  consisting  of  three  i)en3ons  (or 
sny  multiple  of  three),  whose  duty  it  is  to  su]x;r- 
intend  the  public  schools  in  the  town,  ap|K)rtion 
the  school  money  among  the  schools  or  districts, 
examine  and  license  teachers,  select  the  text- 
books to  be  ased.  and  visit  every  school  once  a 
month  during  the  school  session,  and  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  town  or  to  the  boani  of 
education.  For  this  service  they  receive  not  less 
than  one  dollar  for  each  day  actually  si)ent  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  with  whatever 
additional  com|>en3atiou  may  be  allowed  by  the 
town.  In  the  cities  and  some  of  the  larger  towns, 
thj  school  committee  ap^Kiintii  a  superintendent, 
who,  as  its  agent,  performs  most  of  the  duties 
above  enumerated.  The  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent u  tixed  by  the  school  committee,  who 
by  appointing  this  ollicer  relinquish  all  claim 
to  compensation  for  their  own  services. — Pru- 
dentiat  committees  are  elected  in  some  of  tho 
towns,  consisting  of  one  (x;rson  in  each  district, 
who  mast  be  an  actual  resident,  'llie  duties 
performed  are  siuiilar  and  supplementary  to 
those  of  the  town  school  committee. — Parents 
and  guardians  are  required,  under  a  penalty  of 
820,  to  send  their  children  between  8  and  12 
years  of  age,  to  school  at  least  20  weeks  each 
year,  six  weeks  of  which  must  be  consecutive. 
The  only  exemptions  are  cases  of  poverty, 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  or  when  the  child  is  otherwise  provitled 
for.  The  trunnt  offioira  are  ri.'quired  to  see  that 
truant  children,  absentees  from  school,  and  va- 
liants, are  sent  to  scliool ;  and  the  eilucation  of 
orphans  and  the  children  of  drunken  parents  is 
■compulsi)ry  on  the  cities  and  towns  in  wliich 
ihey  reside. — The  school  age  is  between  5  and 
15  years;  and  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are 
free  to  all  persons  of  school  age,  without  regard 
to  religion,  race,  or  color. — The  daily  rea<ling 
of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  is  required  in 
<jvery  school. — The  school  fund,  which,  on  the 
1st  of  January  1870,  amounted  to  82,005,238.80, 
is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general.  One  moi- 
-ety  of  it  is  distributeil  amtmg  the  towns  in  pro- 
portion to  the  school  population  of  each,  and  the 
other  is  applied  to  the  supiwrt  of  nonnal  schools, 
teachers'  institutes,  etc.  A  special  fund  is  pro- 
Tided  for  the  education  of  Indians. 


Edacalional    Condition,  —  The    number    of 
elementary  public  schools  in  the  state,  in  1875, 
was  5,551 ;  the  number  of  high  schools,  208  ;  of 
I  evening  schools,  99;  incorporated  academies,  63; 
,  of  private  schools  and  academies,  369;  of  schools 
j  in  state  charitable  and  reformatoiy  institutions, 
,  12 ;  making  a  total  of  6,302  schools,    llie  es- 
timated v^ue,  as  returned  by  committees,  of 
school-houses  and  grounds,  was  820,856,777.50. 
The  amount  of  money  received  for  tiie  sup- 
port of  the  schools  was  as  follows : 

lucoiue  of  state  koIiooI  fund.  $88,613.45 
Amount  raised  by  taxation, 

including    only  wages  of 

teacberH,  fuel,  and  care  of 

fireH  and  school  rooms. . . .  4,358,523^9 
Income  of  funds  appropriut'd 

for  the  support  of  public 

schools  at  the   option  of 

townB 52,050.31 

Voluntary    contributions    of 

board ,  fuel ,  apparatus,  etc.  30,787.32 
Income  of  local  fund 120,2s«;..32 

$4,650,260.99 
Expenditures  on  public  schooln  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  the  repairing  and  erecting  of 
school-houHcs  and  the  coKt  of  school 

books 14,668,472.09 

Amount  expended  iu    1H74  for  erecting 

school-houKct* 11,148,133.65 

Averaf^e  wa^^es  ])(>r  month,  male  teachers.        $88.37 
female  teachers $35.35 

llie  other  most  important  items  of  the  school 
statistics  for  the  year  1874 — 5  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 294,708 

No.  of  all   age8,  enrolled  in  the  public 

schools 302,118 

Average  attendance  during  the  year 2]6,K61 

Number  under  5  yean*  of  age  enrolled 2,383 

Number  over  15  yeani  of  age  enrolled 32,986 

Number  of  teachers,  males 1,169 

**        *        •*  females H.047 

Total 9.216 

Average  length  of  school  term 8  mo.  17  days 

Normal  Instruction, — ITiere  are  five  normal 
schools  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  Normal 
Art-School  in  Boston.  The  first  two  were 
cstabliiihed  in  1839,  at  Lexington  and  Barre.but 
were  afterwanls  removed, — the  first  to  Newton, 
and  afterwanls  to  Framingham  ;  the  second,  to 
AVestfield.  'Hiree  have  since  lx*en  established, — 
at  Bridgowater,  Salem,  and  Worcester. 

The  normal  school  at  Framingham  was  opened 
in  1853,  and  is  exclusively  for  females,  llie 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  during  the  year 
1H71 — 5,  was.  the  first  term,  117;  the  second 
term,  116;  the  immber  of  graduates  was  35. 
11)e  normal  school  at  Salem  is  also  for  females. 
The  number  of  pupils,  in  1874 — 5,  was,  first  term, 
211;  second  tenn,  228;  number  of  graduates,  58. 
The  normal  school  at  Bridgewater  is  for  boUi 
sexes.  The  number  of  pupils,  in  1874 — 5,  was, 
first  term,  151, — 37  males,  114  females;  second 
tenn,  160, — 45  males,  and  115  females;  number 
of  graduates,  49, — 9  males,  and  40  females.  The 
normal  school  at  Westfield  is  for  both  sexes. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was, 
winter  term,  135, — 11  males,  124  females;  sum- 
mer tenn,  126, — 11  males,  115  females;  num- 
ber of  graduates,  42, — ^  males,  39  females.   The 
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normal  school  at  Worcester  was  established  in 
1874.  The  number  in  attendance  the  first  year  was 
93.  'Vhe  intention  is  to  make  these  schools  com- 
plete, in  all  aids  to  a  higher  education,  with  spe- 
cial pefen.^n(«,  however,  to  the  career  of  the  grad- 
uates as  teachers.  For  this  pur|)ose,  librari^rs, 
laboratories,  cabinets  of  specimens,  andcoui'ses  of 
lectures  have  been  provided ;  and  each  of  the 
schools  is  visited  annually  by  a  boiml  of  visitors 
who  report  Ui  the  secretary'  of  the  state  board 
of  education.  —  The  Xoniial  Art-i^chool,  at 
Boston,  was  established  in  1H73,  and  grew  out 
of  the  necessities  first  made  apparent  by  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  law  of  1H7(),  which 
providetl  that  every  city  or  town  containing 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  should  establish 
and  maintain  a  school  for  the  teaching  of 
mechanical  and  industrial  drawing,  'ill is  law 
was  inoperative  from  the  want  of  competent 
teachers  to  conduct  such  schools ;  and  with  the 
view  to  8Ui)ply  this  want,  the  Normal  Art-.School 
wa«  fountled.  The  numlx»r  of  pupils  the  first 
year  was  133.  This  number  was  increast^d.  in 
the  second  year,  to  239, — St  males,  and  1  f),"!  fe- 
anales.  The  establishment  of  this  8ch(x>l  was  in 
answer  to  a  petition  made  to  the  legislature  by 
the  manufacturing  and  mechanic4il  int^'rests  of 
Boston,  in  which  it  was  repre.sented  that  thosc^ 
interests  were  suffering  from  a  lack  of  skilled 
employe's.  The  ease  with  which  gi^aihiatos  from 
this  institution  have  found  employment  since 
their  gra«l nation  is  considered  ample  proof  of 
the  wisilom  shown  in  its  establishment. —  TeacJi- 
«r«'  IfUititni4i!i  wert!  first  orgsmized  in  181").  From 
this  time  to  1874  inclasive.  24*2  institutes  have 
been  held,  averaging  8  annually.  The  annual 
average  attendance  has  been  1,000,  or  133  at 
each  institute.  Tlie  avenigc  cost  of  oacli  institute 
is  about  $3,000  ;  avenige  cost  of  ea(;h  teacher 
attending,  Ix'tween  ;?2  and  JB3;  total  annual  cost 
to  the  state  for  eight  institutes,  about  S2.r)r)0. 

Erenin4f  Schoofs. — In  addition  to  the  schools 
for  primary  instruction  enumeniteil,  there  are 
evenmg  schools  in  many  of  the  large  towns  and 
cities,  the  opi>ortuiiiti(.^  aflforded  by  which  are 
eagerly  sought  by  many  whose  early  educational 
pnviltHriw  luive  lx>en  neglected,  'i'he  reports  an- 
nually ma<le  in  regiml  to  them  show  a  larger 
attendance  of  adults  than  in  other  schools,  and 
of  pupils  of  })oth  sexes,  drawn  princi[)ally  ti-om 
the  mwhaiiical  and  laboring  cliuwi'S.  Their  sessions 
being  short,  and  held  genendly  during  only  the 
winter  months,  and  the  attendance  being  fluct- 
nating.  th«^  results  are.  of  course,  not  as  siitis- 
factory  as  in  other  schools,  llie  instruction  im- 
part<?d  also  is  necessarily  elementary  in  chanictiT. 
By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in  1870,  all  towns 
and  cities  of  10,000  and  over  are  re<inired  to 
support  free  evening  drawing  schools ;  and  23 
schools  of  this  class  are  now  oi)en. 

Secfifidan/  hmtrni'tion. — 'Hie  number  of  high 
schools,  incon)orate<l  aca<lemies.  and  private 
academies  in  the  state  has  already  l)een  stated  as 
208,  63,  and  3()9  respectively.  Of  151  towns 
numbering  over  500  families,  and  therefore  re- 
quired each  to  maintain  a  high  school,  6  only 


had  failed  to  comply  with  the  law,  while  40  sudi 
schools  were  maintained  in  38  towns  not  required 
to  do  so.  'i'he  high  schools  are  of  various  dwees 
of  excellence,  ranging  from  about  that  of  the 
ordinary  grammar  scrhool  to  that  of  the  best  pre- 
parator}*^  school  for  ailmission  to  college.  It  is 
estimated  tliat  about  one  third  are  of  this  latter 
class,  students  i>assing  from  them  into  collejine  with- 
out difficulty.  The  former  class  numbers  also 
about  one  third,  their  condition  of  comparative  in- 
feriority being  attributed  to  the  want  of  teacheis- 
and  apparatus,  and  to  the  mixed  character  of 
the  pupils.  'Yhs  remaining,  or  middle  thirds 
furnish  their  pupils  with  only  a  tolerable  prepa- 
ration for  college,  but  with  a  good  English  eaa- 
cation.  llie  state  includes  among  its  academiea 
and  private  schools,  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  girls.  All  theB» 
various  schools  draw  their  pupils  lai^ly  from 
other  states,  the  high  reputation  of  Massachusetta 
in  respect  to  education  securing  for  them  an  ex- 
tensive i>atronage. 

Denominatiomd  and  Parochial  Schools, — Of 
schools  of  this  class,  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber is  reported,  the  intellectual  instruction  usu- 
ally given  in  such  schools  being  furnished  by  the 
many  non-sectarian  or  public  schools  of  the  state. 

SupeHai'  liistnict'um.  —  The  institutions  in 
the  state  for  sup[>lying  a  higher  education  are 
numerous  and  of  high  reputation.  Special  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  most  important  of  tliese  in- 
stitutions in  other  mrts  of  this  volume.  Their 
names  are  given  below  : 


When 

Reli(;iou» 

NAME 

Location 

found- 

denomiDa- 

ed 

tion 

Ainhornt  C<»lit*iiB 

Amherst 

1821 

Cong. 
R.  C. 

H<jat()n  ('ollfg.' 

Bob  ton 

1864 

B  iHtou  Uniwrsity. . . 

it 

1873 

M.  Kpla. 

CA\.  of  tho  Holy  Cross 

Worcester 

1K4:) 

K.  (J. 

Harvard  0ollej{0 

(-ambridge 

1638 

Non-aect. 

Tufts  Collojjo 

M»'dfoKl 

1854 

Univera. 

Williams*  Cv)llei(- 

WilliaiMBtown 

17»:J 

Cong. 

The  principal  institutions  for  the  superior  in- 
struction of  females  are  Abbott  Academy.  An- 
dover;  Bradfonl  Academy,  Hradfoni ;  Gannett 
Institute,  Boston :  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Sem- 
inary, South  lladley;  Oread  Institute, Worcester : 
Smith  ( 'ol lege,  Northampton  ;  WheatonFeoialo 
Seminary,  and  VVellesley  (college,  Wellesley. 

Prqfessiojud  tmd  Scie7if{fic  Instruction. — 
lliis  includes  principally  institutions  for  the 
study  of  science,  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 
Many  of  the  colleges  just  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  superior  instruction  have  dei^artmenta 
or  courses  in  which  the  subjec^ts  chisstd  as  pro- 
fessional or  scientific  may  be  pursued,  but  then* 
are  in  addition  the  following : 


NAME 


Ix)cation 


Whon 
found- 
ed 


y 


Andover  Theol.  Si^minarylAndover 

EpiB.  Theol.  School j( -ambridge 

MaH8.  AKricult.  (;o11pro.  .lAmhorat 
Mass  loHt.  of  TochiJoloRv'BoBton 
Newton  Theol.  Institute. 'Newton  Gen. 
New  Church  Thcu.  Hchool.WaltbAm 


1808 
1867 
1867 
1861 
1825 
18M 


Kelitfic-ii* 
enoiniDa> 
lion 


Cong. 
Epiacopal 
Non-aect. 
^Non-aeci. 

iBaptiat 
[S,  J.  Oi. 
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Special  Instruction, — The  Clarke  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes  was  established  at  Northampton 
in  1867.  Pupils  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  besides  philos- 
ophy, zoology,  chemistry,  and  drawing.  There 
is  attached  to  the  institution,  also,  a  cabinet  shop 
^  in  which  many  of  the  pupils  work  a  part  of  each 
>  day.  Though  foundeil  oy  private  benefaction, 
'  it  receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
'  state,  the  amount  from  the  latter  source  being, 
in  1875,  ^11,415.  The  number  of  pupils  during 
the  year  was  50  ;  the  number  of  instructors,  8. 
The  Boston  Day-School  for  Deaf-Mutes  was 
founded  in  1869.  It  is  a  city  free  school  for  both 
sexes,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  taxation.  The 
number  of  pupUs,  in  1874 — 5,  was  63;  the  num- 
ber of  instructors,  7.  The  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  estab- 
lished in  1829,  Samuel  G.  Howe  being  its  first 
superintendent.  (See Howe,  S.  G.)  The  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  admitted  into  it  since  its  foundation 
was,  in  1874 — 5,  865.  All  blind  children  who 
are  residents  of  the  state,  who  are  suitable  sub- 
jects for  instruction,  and  who  are  recommended 
by  the  governor,  are  received  for  education.  The 
ordinary  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  state  form  the  course  of  study;  to  wliich  is 
added  instruction  in  music  and  in  some  branch 
of  manual  labor.  In  addition  to  the  oiiginal 
donation  made  by  its  foimder,  it  receives  from 
the  state  an  annual  grant  of  $30,000.  Besides 
the  residents  of  the  state  who  are  educated 
gratuitously,  it  receives  pupils  from  other  states, 
upon  payment  of  a  certain  annual  sum.  The 
number  of  instructors  and  employes  was  55  :  the 
number  of  pupils,  156.  There  is  also  a  school 
for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth  in  Boston, 
founded  in  1848,  the  number  of  instructors  and 
employes  in  which,  in  1874 — 5,  was  16,  of  pupils 
118  ;  a  private  institution  for  the  same  purpose, 
fomided  in  Barre  in  1848,  with  50  instructors 
etc.,  and  75  pupils ;  and  one  for  backward  and 
peculiar  children,  in  Fayville,  with  7  instruc- 
tors and  8  pupils.  There  are  nine  industrial 
and  reform  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
for  the  reformation  of  children,  principally  those 
between  the  a^  of  7  and  17  years,  who  have 
been  committed  for  poverty,  truancy,  vagrancy, 
and  petty  crimes, 

MASTER  OF  AB.TS.     See  Degrees. 

MASTERY  METHOD.  See  Latin  Lan- 
guage. 

MATHEMATICS.— The  term  mathematics 
is  the  Latin  word  inatheniaticaj  or  the  (ireek 
word  fia^ri/iariKa,  anglicized.  The  Greek  word 
was  derived  from  fiav^dvij^  to  learn ;  whence 
fid^rfai^f  learning.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  used  the  word  matJiemaiica  as  we  do 
the  word  matliematics.  The  use  of  the  plural 
form  indicates  that  this  department  of  human 
knowledge  was  formerly  considered  not  as  a 
single  branch,  but  as  a  group  of  several  branches, 
much  as  we  use  the  phrase  the  mathematical 
sciences.  This  group  of  sciences  is  subdivided 
into  pure  mathetnatics  and  mixed,  or  applied ^ 
tncUhematics.    In  this  article  we  are  concerned 


mainly  with  the  former. — The  branches  of  pure 
mathematics  are  arithmetic^  algebray  the  calcuiuSf 
I  and  yeometry.  In  this  classification,  the  calculus 
13  made  to  include  the  infinitesimal  calculus  jihe 
I  calculus  of  finite  differences,  and  the  calcidus  of 
I  variations ;  while  geometry  includes  the  com- 
mon or  special  geometry ^  general  (analytic) 
I  geometry y  descriptive  geonuitiy,  trigonometry ,^ 
I  cofiic  sections,  and  the  new  science  of  quater- 
'  nions. — No  attempt  to  give  a  philosophical  defini- 
I  tion  of  the  department  of  knowledge  embraojd 
I  mider  the  term  matliematics,  has  as  yet  been  so 
I  successful  as  to  be  generally  accepted.  The  state- 
ment that  "  mathematics  is  the  science  of  quan- 
tity" is  often  flippantly  repeated  as  a  defini- 
tion, but  it  can  scarcely  serve  for  that  purpose. 
Comte  defines  mathematical  science,  as  the  sci- 
ence which  has  for  "its  object  the  indirect 
measurement  of  magnitudes,  and  constantly 
proposes  to  deiemmie  certain  magnitudes  from 
others,  by  means  of  the  precise  relations  cristing 
between  them."  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that, 
while  this  great  thinker  rules  geometry  out  of 
the  realm  of  pure  mathematics,  he  bases  hia 
definition  of  the  science  exclusively  on  the 
geometrical  conception,  lliat  he  does  so  is  espe- 
cially apparent  in  the  discussion  from  which  he 
deduces  the  definition.  Moreover,  it  is  not  clear 
how  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science  can  be 
included  in  this  definition.  Such  propositions  as, 
"The  product  of  the  multiplicand  and  the  multi- 
plier Ls  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
parts  of  tlie  multiplicand  into  the  multiplier ;" 
"  The  root  of  the  product  of  several  quantities 
equals  the  i)roduct  of  their  like  roots  ;"  "  The 
bisector  of  any  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  op- 
posite side  into  segments  which  are  proportional 
to  the  adjacent  sides;''  etc.,  are  scarcely  embraced 
in  Comte's  definition  without  an  unjustifiable  ex- 
tension of  the  signification  of  its  tenns.  "We  pro- 
pose the  following  definition:  Pure  mathevuitics 
IS  a  general  term  applied  to  several  branches  of 
science  which  have  for  their  object  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  properties  and  relations  of  quan- 
tity— comprehending  number,  and  magnitude 
as  the  result  of  extension — and  of  form.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  definition  embraces  that 
of  Comte.  inasnmch  as  the  measurement  of 
quantities,  or  the  determination  of  unknown 
from  known  quantities,  is  eflfected  by  an  in- 
vestigation of  tneir  relations ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  all  investigar 
tions  of  the  relations  of  quantities  are  for  the 
purposes  of  measurement,  or  of  determining  un- 
known quantities  from  known. — But  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  inquire  as  to  the 
place  which  mathematical  studies  should  occupy 
m  our  courses  of  elementary  instruction.  In 
such  an  inquiry,  the  leading  considerations  are, 
(I)  For  what  purpose  should  these  studies  be 
pursued  in  such  courses  ?  (II)  To  what  extent 
should  they  be  pursued?  and  (III)  What  gen- 
eral principles  should  govern  our  methods  of 
teaching? 

I.  Mathematical  studies  should  be  pursued  in 
elementary  schools  primarily  as  a  means  of  mental 
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discipline.  Notwithstanding  all  that  Sir  William 
liamilton  has  said,  and  the  formidable  array  of 
names  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  views, 
it  may  still  be  claimed  that  tlicre  is  no  single 
line  of  study  pursued  in  schools,  which  develops 
the  mind  in  so  many  ways,  and  is  so  well  adapted 
to  every  stage  of  mental  growth,  as  mathemat- 
ical studies.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  quite  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  the  power  of  olwervation 
is  not  developed  by  mathematical  studies ;  while 
the  truth  is,  that,  from  the  most  elementary 
mathematical  notion  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  to  the  farthest  vei^  to  which  mathematical 
investigation  has  been  pushed  and  applied,  this 
power  is  in  constant  exercise.  By  observation, 
as  here  used,  can  only  be  meant  the  fixing  of 
the  attention  ui)on  objects  (physical  or  mental) 
80  as  to  note  distinctive  peculiarities — to  recog- 
nize resemblances,  differences,  and  other  relations. 
Now,  the  first  mental  act  of  the  child  recogniz- 
ing the  distinction  between  oiie  and  more  than 
one,  between  one  and  ticOj  two  and  three,  etc.,  is 
exactly  this.  So,  again,  the  first  geometrical 
notions  are  as  pure  an  exercise  of  this  jwwer  as 
can  be  given.  To  know  a  straight  line,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  curve ;  to  recognize  a  triangle 
and  distinguish  the  several  forms — what  are 
these,  and  all  perceptions  of  form,  but  a  series 
of  observations?  Nor  is  it  alone  in  securinjj 
the^e  fundamental  conceptions  of  number  and 
form  that  observation  pLiys  so  important  a  part. 
The  very  genius  of  the  common  geometry  as  a 
method  of  reasoning — a  system  of  investigation 
— is,  that  it  is  but  a  series  of  observations.  The 
figure  being  before  the  eye  in  actual  representa- 
tion, or  before  the  mind  in  conception,  is  so 
closely  scrutinized,  that  all  its  distinctive  feat- 
ures are  perceived;  auxiliary  lines  are  drawn  (the 
imagination  leading  in  this),  and  a  new  series  of 
inspections  is  made;  and  thus,  by  means  of  direct, 
simple  observations,  the  investigation  proceeils. 
So  characteristic  of  the  common  geometry  is  this 
method  of  investigation,  that  ('omte,  perhaps 
the  ablest  of  all  writers  upon  the  philo.ophy  of 
mathematics,  is  disposed  to  class  geometry,  as  to 
its  methods,  with  the  natural  scienct^s,  as  being 
based  upon  observation.  Moreover,  when  we  con- 
siler  applie.l  mathematics,  wo  need  only  to  notice 
that  the  exer<;isc  of  this  faculty  is  so  essential, 
that  tlie  basis  of  all  such  reji-soning,  the  very 
materials  with  which  we  build,  have  received 
the  iiaiiic  ohscrvitiioiiii.  lluis  we  might  proceed 
to  consider  the  whole  range  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, and  fnid  for  most  of  them  ample  scoi)e  for 
exerc'ise  in  mathematical  studies.  Certainly, 
the  mfinoty  will  not  be  found  to  be  neglected, 
'i'he  very  lir.st  stei>s  in  numlxjr, —  counting,  the 
multij)lieHtion  table,  etc.,  make  heavy  demands 
on  this  ix)\ver ;  while  the  higher  branches  re- 
<5^uire  the  memorizing  of  formulas  which  are 
simply  appalling  to  the  uninitiated.  So  the 
imwjituULon,  the  creative  faculty  of  the  mind, 
has  constant  exercise  in  all  original  mathematical 
investigation,  from  the  solution  of  the  simplest 
problem  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  recondite 
principle ;  for  it  is  not  by  sure,  consecutive  steps, 


as  many  suppose,  that  wc  advance  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  The  imagination,  not 
the  logical  faculty,  leads  in  this  advance.  In  fact, 
practical  observation  is  often  in  advance  of  \of- 
ical  exix>sition.  Thus,  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
the  imagination  habitually  presents  hvix)theae8, 
and  observation  supplies  facts,  which  it  may  le- 
quiie  ages  for  ihe  tardy  reason  to  connect  logic- 
ally with  the  known.  Of  this  truth,  mathemat- , 
ics,  as  well  as  all  other  sciences,  affords  abundant 
illustrations.  So  remarkably  true  is  tins,  that 
to-day  it  is  seriously  questioned  by  the  majority 
of  thinkers,  whether  the  sublimest  branch  of 
mathematics — the  infinitesirmd  calculus — has 
any  tiling  more  than  an  empirical  foundatioD, 
mathematicians  themselves  not  being  agreed  as 
to  its  logical  basis. — That  the  imagination,  and 
not  the  logical  faculty,  leads  in  all  orii^inal  in- 
vestigation, no  one  who  has  ever  succeeded  in 
producing  an  original  demonstration  of  one  of 
the  simpler  propositions  of  geometry,  can  have 
any  doubt.  Nor  are  itidnctioji,  cnutlogy,  the 
scrutinizing  of  premises  or  tlie  search  for  them, 
or  the  balancing  of  probabilities^  spheres  of 
mental  operation  foreign  to  mathematics.  No 
one,  indeed,  can  chum  a  pie-emineucc  for  math- 
ematical studies  in  all  these  departments  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  claimed 
that  scarcely  any  department  of  science  affords 
discipline  to  so  great  a  number  of  facidties,  and 
that  none  presents  eo  complete  a  gradation  in  its 
exercise  of  these  facidties,  from  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  to  the  farthest  extent  of  its 
application,  as  mathematics.  There  are,  however, 
two  resjxH:'ts  in  which,  probably,  special  pre- 
eminence may  be  claimed  for  mathematics  as  a 
disciplinary  study ;  namely,  training  the  mind  to 
the  habit  of  forming  clear  and  definite  concep- 
tions, and,  of  clothing  these  conceptions  in  exact 
and  perspicuous  language.  This  pre-eminence 
arises,  in  part,  from  uie  fact  that,  in  this 
brancli  of  knowledge,  the  terms  convey  exactly 
the  same  meaning  to  all  minds.  Thus,  there  can 
be  no  difference  between  the  conceptions  which 
different  jDcrsons  have  of  fire,  si.r,  a  straight 
line,  a  circle,  a  perpendicular,  a  jtrodud,  a 
square  root;  or  of  the  statements,  that  3  and  5 

I  jnake  8,  that  the  su7n  of  the  anghis  of  a  plane 
triangle  is  two  right  attgh's,  etc.  The  concep- 
tion in  each  cjise  is  definite,  and  the  langua^ 
mav  be  perfectlv  clear.  That  this  is  not  so  m 
most  other  sciences,  no  one  needs  to  be  told 
(  an  we  be  sure  that  all  have  the  same  concep- 
tion of  the  metaphysiciJ  terms  id*'a,  perception, 
reason  ?  Can  any  one  discriminate  infallibly  be- 
tween an  adject  ire  and  an  adrerh;  between  doitny, 
hirsute,  and  pubescent?  Are  the  conceptions 
designed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  terms  sc?iista^, 

fissile,  slatg,  laminar,  foliated,  squainose,  so  dis- 
tinct that  no  two  mineralogists  will  ever  inter- 
change them?  Is  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  text 

j  always  unec]^ui vocal  ?    Js  it  an  easy  matter  for 

I  any  two  persons  to  get  exactly  the  same  concep- 
tion of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  certain  pohti(^ 
n^volution  ;  can  either  lx>  absolutely  certain, from 
any  language  which  he  can  use,  that  no  one  wiH 
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mistake  his  conception? — That  the  habit  of 
mind  which  rests  satisfied  only  with  clear  and 
definite  conceptions,  and  the  power  of  speech 
which  is  able  to  clothe  such  conceptions  in  lan- 
guage perfectly  unmistakable,  are  most  impor- 
tant attainments,  need  not  be  argued;  and 
these  are  exactly  the  ends  which  mathematical 
studies,  properly  pursued,  are  adapted  to  secure. 
In  this  nasty  review,  nothing  has  been  said  di- 
rectly of  these  studies  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  reAisoning  faculUeSj  since  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  pure  mathematics  is  practical  logic, 
and  that  pupils,  who  do  not  learn  to  reason  by 
their  study  of  mathematics,  fail  of  the  most  im- 
portant end  of  such  study. 

Doubtless,  the  common  answer  to  the  question. 
Why  should  mathematical  studies  be  pursued  in 
schools?  would  be,  for  their  practtcal  value;  by 
which  is  meant,  their  direct  application  to  the 
affairs  of  life,  as  in  reckoning  bills,  computing 
interest,  measuring  distances,  volumes,  areas,  etc. 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that,  in  the  every-day  affairs 
of  life,  to  the  accountant,  and  to  the  man  of 
business,  a  certain  amount  of  arithmetical 
knowledge  is  essential  —  that  surveying,  civil 
engineering,  mechanics,  navigation,  geography, 
and  astronomy,  are  based  on  geometry.  But,  let 
it  be  observed,  that  only  a  special  few  practico 
the  arts  last  named,  and  that  for  the  masses 
embraced  in  the  former  specifications,  a  very 
limited  amount  of  arithmetical  knowledge  is  all 
that  they  are  required  to  apply.  And  still 
further,  while  it  is,  indeed,  necessary  that  the 
business  man  should  be  able  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  divide,  and  compute  interest,  skill  in 
these  operations  can  never  lorm  the  basis  of  prac- 
tical success  in  life,  except  in  the  case  of  mero 
clerks.  Many  of  the  most  sagacious  business 
men  would  make  wretched  work  with  their 
ledger  columns,  and  they  know  too  well  their  own 
deficiencies  to  risk  themselves  in  any  important 
numerical  computations.  Indeed,  the  elements 
of  practical  success  in  life  are  quite  other 
than  a  specific  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  sci- 
ence whatever,  however  indispensable  a  certain 
amount  of  such  knowledge  may  be  in  particular 
callings.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
important  point  is  not,  how  much  mathematical 
knowledge  can  be  crammed  into  the  minds  of 
pupils,  but  by  what  methods  of  teaching  and 
study  such  habits  of  mind  can  be  secured,  as 
will  make  the  pupils  most  efficient  in  performing 
the  duties  of  life. 

II.  To  whtt  extent  should  maiJiematical  stud- 
ies be  pursued  in  our  elementnry  courses? — 
Were  we  to  judge  from  the  practice  of  most 
schools,  we  should  conclude  that  mathematical 
studies  ought  to  occupy  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  pupil's  time  throughout  his  school 
life,  unless,  indeed,  a  slight  exception  is  to 
be  made  in  favor  of  other  studies  for  the  last 
two  years  of  a  college  course ;  that  is,  that  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  geography,  grammar,  his- 
tory, literature,  rhetoric,  logic,  the  whole  domain 
of  natural  science,  including  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  human  system,  chemistry,  languages, 


metaphysics,  political  economy, '- —  all  these,  and 
whatever  else  goes  to  make  up  the  furniture,  and 
secure  the  discipline,  of  a  well-cultivated  mind, 
are  only  to  receive  as  great,  or  at  most  twice  as 
^reat,  a  part  of  the  pupil's  time,  as  his  mathemat- 
ical studies.  And  this  is  no  exaggeration,  as  will 
be  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  the  curriculum 
of  a  graded  school,  or  college.  For  the  first  six 
or  seven  years  of  the  ortEnary  graded  public 
school  course,  if  we  include  the  oral  lessons,  in 
number  and/br^n,  of  the  lowest  grade,  arithme- 
tic forms  one  of  the  three  main  studies  for  the 
entire  course ;  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  there  are 
two  arithmetical  exercises,  one  in  mental  (oral), 
and  one  in  written  arithmetic,  or  one  in  arithme- 
tic and  another  in  algebra,  each  day,  constitut- 
ing, in  such  cases,  fmly  one-half  of  the  school 
work.  During  the  entire  course  of  the  high  or 
preparatory  school,  either  algebra,  higher  arith- 
metic, or  geometry  constitutes  one  of  the  studies, 
except  for  a  part  of  one  year ;  but  this  exception 
is  much  more  than  made  up  by  the  large  rela- 
tive amount  of  time  which  the  pupil's  mathe- 
matical studies  usually  occupy,  and  by  the  fact 
that  not  mifrcquently  some  two  of  these  studies 
are  pursuerl  at  the  8ame  time.  In  the  college 
course,  one  of  the  three  regular  studies  for  the 
first  two  years  is,  almost  invariably,  mathematics. 
— 80  far,  reference  has  been  had  exclusively  to 
pure  mathematics,  including  only  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, geometry,  and  perhaps  a  little  of  general 
(analytical)  geometry  and  the  calculus.  What- 
ever of  applied  mathematics,  including  surveying, 
navi^tion,  mechanics,  astronomy,  etc.,  is  to  ^ 
studied,  must  find  additional  time  in  the  course. 
The  question  then  arises,  can  the  legitimate 
pur])Oses  for  which  mathematical  studies  should 
DC  pursued,  be  secured  in  any  less  time  ?  In  or- 
der to  answer  this,  let  us  observe  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  time  usually  given  to  the  pure  mathe- 
matics in  a  course  of  training  extending  through 
the  ordinary  collece  course.  Arithmetic  has  from 
one-half  to  one-third  of  the  pupil's  time  in 
the  elementary  schools.  In  the  high-school  or 
academic  coui'se,  to  obtain  any  creditable  knowl- 
edge of  algebra,  ci>ometry ,  and  plane  trigonometry, 
and  to  review  iTic  arithmetic,  at  least  one-third 
of  the  time  is  consumed.  Passing  into  the  col- 
lege with  this  knowledge  of  matliematics,  the 
student  finds  one-third  of  the  time,  for  the  first 
two  years,  scarcely  adequate  to  secure  a  respect- 
able knowledge  of  higher  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry,  the  elements  of  the  general 
geometry,  and  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  and 
whatever  of  applied  mathematics  is  learned,  as 
of  surveying,  mathematical  drawing,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  etc.,  must  find  a  place  m  the  other 
two  years  of  the  college  course.  Now,  all  this  is 
simply  inevitable,  unless  relief  can  be  found  in 
the  course  prior  to  entrancxj  upon  college  work. 
If,  however,  the  inordinate  demands  of  arithme- 
tic can  l)e  so  abridged  (see  ARmiMCTic),  that  the 
grammar  school  coui'se  shall  include,  at  least, 
eighteen  months'  study  introductory  to  algebra 
and  geometry,  the  high  school  can  save  this  time 
for  other  studies,  and  also  secure  such  thorou^ 
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ness  in  preparation,  that  the  student  s  course  in 
college  will  be  far  more  rapid  and  satisfactory 
than  at  present.  With  the.  quality  of  prepara- 
tion now  secured,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  student  comes  to  college  having,  it  is 
true,  been  over  the  requisite  amount,  but  with 
80  little  of  the  real  strength  and  knowled^  which 
that  course  should  inq^art,  that,  if  he  does  jus- 
tice to  his  mathematics  studies  for  the  first  two 
▼ears,  nearer  one-half  than  one-third  of  his  tune 
IB  consumed  u]^)on  them.  By  rigidly  confining 
the  study  of  elementary  arithmetic  to  its  proper 
domain,  giving  a  year  in  the  grammar  school  to 
an  introduction  to  algebra,  and  half  a  year  to 
the  definitions  and  facts  of  plane  geometry,  the 
pupil  may  come  to  the  high  school  so  thoroughly 
prei>ared  in  the  elements  of  the  three  great 
mathematical  studies, — arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry,  that  between  two  and  three  years  in 
the  high  school  will  be  amply  sufiicient  to  secure 
such  further  proficiency  in  these  branches  as  is 
consistent  with  the  course  here  marked  out. 
Moreover,  if  the  pupil's  school  life  closes  with 
the  grammar  school,  the  course  thus  secured  will 
be  of  far  more  value  to  him  in  after  life,  both 
for  piuctical  uses  and  as  a  discipline,  than  the 
ordinary  one.  (See  ARrruMOTir,  Alokiika,  and 
Geometry.) — In  the  above,  it  will  \>e  observetl, 
that  the  general  geometry  and  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  are  included  in  the  colle^  course.  The 
elements  of  the  fonner  are  usiuUly  reciuired,  al- 
though it  is  quite  common  (for  no  good  reason) 
to  make  the  latter  elective.  By  omitting  the 
calculus,  the  graduate  leaves  college  without  ever 
having  looked  into  one  of  the  sublimest  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  or  liaving  even 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  language  and  methods 
of  the  mechanics  and  astronomy  of  the  day,  or 
being  able  to  read  an  ailvanced  tnuitise  uix)n 
any  scientific  subject  as  treated  by  the  mo<leni 
mathematician.  Sot  can  the  lx»uty  and  T)Ower 
of  the  general  geometry  be  appreciated  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  calculus,  'i'hus  the  pupil 
who  is  allowe<.l,  at  his  option,  to  leave  this  out 
of  his  course,  leaves  college  a  hundred  years  be- 
hind his  time,  in  one  of  me  leading  dej)artments 
of  human  knowleilge. 

111.  What  general  principles  sJiould  goreim 
our  TnetfuHJU  of  teach ing  mathematics?  —  This 
topic  has  been  quite  fully  treated  in  the  separate 
articles  ARrruMKric,  Al(jkbra,  and  Geomktry, 
to  which  reference  is  matle.  It  is  proj^er  to 
add  here,  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  methods 
should  be  such  as  will  give  absolutely  clear  per- 
ceptions and  conceptions,  and  secure  facility, 
accuracy,  and  elegance  in  expression.  These  ends 
are  of  vastly  more  practical  inqwrtance  than 
the  mere  ability  "to  get  the  answer*'  of  s{)ecial 
problems,  'i'he  notion  which  prcvjiils  among 
some  tefichers.  that  if  the  pupil  leams  the  i)roc- 
ess,  and  becomes  expert  in  it,  he  has  obtained 
every  thing  that  is  essential,  and  that,  whatever 
of  the  rationale  may  Ixi  desirable  will  be,  in 
some  way,  induced  by  this  mechanical  proc^ess, 
is  an  exceedingly  vicious  one.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  far  more  important  that  the  pupil 


should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  logic,  and  to 
express  his  ideas  in  intelligible  languid  than 
merely  to  solve  any  number  of  problems,  stnce 
the  former  ability  he  will  liave  occasion  to  use 
every  day  of  his  life,  while  he  may  never  need 
the  latter  at  all.  But  we  are  not  driven  to  the 
alternative  of  securing  culture  at  the  expense  of 
mechanical  skill ;  the  very  best  means  to  acquire 
exi)ertne8s  in  mathematical  manipulations  is 
that  which  secures  the  best  results  in  culture. 
No  greater  intellectual  monstrosity  probably 
ever  presents  itself  than  he  who  is  DsuaUj 
known  as  a  mathematical  genius ;  that  is.  one 
who  has  a  wonderful  ability  to  do  what  nobody 
else  can  do,  or  cares  to  do— to  solve  knotty  and 
often  senseless  mathematical  problems.  On  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  mathematical  study  should 
be  to  develop  men  with  culturecl  minds,  not  to 
make  them  mere  computing  machines. 

Mathematical  Literature. — It  is  designed,  rai- 
der this  topic,  to  point  out  to  the  teaser  a  fer 
treatises  which  may  be  helpful  to  him  in  extend- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry  beyond  the  mere  rudi- 
ments ;  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  histoiy 
of  these  branches;  ana  in  providing  material 
for  use  in  class-room  work.    It  is  rather  to  men- 
tion a  few  works  which  are  presumed  to  be  ant*- 
sible  to  the  teac^her  than  to  furnish  an  extended 
list  of  authors.    I'he  best  catalogues  of  writers 
on  algebra  and  geometry  accessible  to  teacbeis 
are  those  in  the  Enct/cioptei/ia  Britannica.  The 
list  of  writers  on  algebra  contains  171  names, 
and  extends  innw  300  A.  I),  into  the  present 
century.    The  (catalogue  of  geometrical  i»*rite» 
covers  the  |)enod  from  272  A.  D.  to  the  middle 
of  the  present  century. — By  far  the  most  com- 
l)lete  history  of  arithmetic  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  the  article  by  I^r.  l*eacock  in  the 
Enrjfchqfa'dia   J\Ietropolitfrfia    (vol.  i.  of  Pure 
t^cif^ncr,  pp.    H(j9 — 482).     'llie    ICftcf/dopcpdia 
Britannica  also  contains  a  fair  histoiy  of  this 
branch,  together  with  as  grxxi  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  algebra  and  geometry  as  the  teacher 
can    usutdly  find    acccFsible.     I'he  Algebra  of 
AVallis.an  English  mathematician  (1616 — 1703)» 
has  a  history  of    the    subject    prefixed. —  Of 
Mathematical   Dictionaine^,  mention    may   be 
made  of    those    by  liutton    (I>ondon,    1815); 
Barlow  (rx>ndon,  1814);  and  Davies  and  Feck 
(N.  Y.,  1856). — Montucla's  Bistort/  (tf  Malh^ 
viatics  (4  vols.,  4to).  besides  being  too  volumi- 
nous for  most  readers,  is  brought  down  only  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  is 
oidy  to  be  had  in  Latin  or  French.     A  more 
recent  work  is  Geschichte  der  MatJtematik,  by 
I'opi^e   (Tubingen,   1828),  to  be   had   only  in 
German.     Among  other  works  in  the  iiemian 
language,  ospeciid  reference  should  be  made  to 
Diesterwegs    ^yeg^n>iser   (lessen,    1851).    This 
may  be  called  a  treatise  on    the    Ther/rif  and 
Practice  of  Teaching^  discussing   not  only  thft 
philosophical  principles  of  jiedagog^,  but  treat- 
ing, quite   in   detail,  methods  ana  even  text- 
books.    In  the  second  volume  (pp.  343 — 394), 
may  be  found  a  full  list  of  German  text-bo(^ 
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on  arithmetic,  in  connection  with  the  discuasion 
of  methodB.  The  succeeding  chapter  treats  in 
like  manner  of  geometry. — Among  arithmetics 
not  now  specially  candidates  for  popular  favor, 
the  followmg  will  be  found  interesting  and  val- 
uable in  a  t^her's  library  :  An  Jjitiyxiuction  to 
Arithmetic  on  the  liancasterian  plan,  by  John 
Ruton  (Albany,  1817);  Dana  P.  Colbum's 
Arithmetic  will  be  founa  exceedingly  suggestive 
to  the  practical  teacher  ;  Winalow's  CcmputisVs 
Manual  contains  a  large  amount  of  practical 
matter  very  useful  to  the  teacher;  Chase's 
Arithmetic  furnishes  a  vast  amount  of  material 
which  can  be  utilized  by  the  teacher  in  the  reci- 
tation room ;  Sangster's  Arithmetic  (Montreal, 
1864)  will  be  found  quite  instructive  in  many 
respects.  To  these  the  intelligent  teacher  will  add 
the  various  series  offered  to  the  public  by  lead- 
ing educators  in  the  United  States. — In  algebra, 
among  English  works,  Todhunter's  Algebra, 
and  Tlieory  of  Enuaticms;  Bland's  Examples,' 
AVood's,  Young's,  Hind's,  and  Bonnycastle's  trea- 
tises on  algebra  will  afford  not  only  the  elements 
of  the  subject,  but  an  cxhaustless  mine  of  ex- 
amples for  practice.  Peacoc^k's  Algebra  (2  vols,, 
8vo,  London)  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
theoretical  treatises.  ISerret  s  is  one  of  the  best 
French  treatises.  Cirode's  and  (Jomberousse's 
are  also  valuable.  Hackley  s  Algebra  (N.  Y., 
1849)  will  be  found  valuable  for  reference,  being 
one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published  in  this 
country.  In  reference  to  geometry,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  every  teacher  should  read  President 
liill's  two  little  books,  Ftr^t  Jjeasons  in  Geome- 
try, and  Second  Book,  Most  English  writers  on 
the  elements  of  geometry  have  contented  them- 
selves with  editing  Euclid  with  slight  modificar 
tions.  The  student  who  wishes  a  knowledge  of  the 
modem  methods  in  elementary  geometry,  will 
find  Mulcaliy*s  work  quite  sati^actory.  Rouchi 
€i  Gomberousse,  a  I^rench  treatise  (2  vols.,  8vo), 
is  the  most  complete  modem  treatise  on  element- 
ary geometry  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  18  a  complete  thesaurus  of  examples  for  in- 
dependent work.  All  of  De  Morgan's  (English) 
mathematical  works  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
oontaining  treatises  on  algebra,  geometry,  the 
calculus,  and  other  branches.  In  regard  to  the 
relative  value  of  mathematical  studies,  see  Sir 
WnxiAM  Hamilton,  Discussions  on  Philosophy 
and  Literature  (N.  Y.,  1858),  art.  On  t)ie  Study 
cf  Mathematics  as  an  Krercise  of  Mind;  J.  S. 
Mill,  Examinations  of  Sir  William  Hamiltrm's 
Philosophy  (1865);  Grote,  Review  of  this  work 
(1868);  Barxards  Journal  of  Education ,  yo\. 
zhl;  Whewell,  On  the  Principles  of  English 
University  EducMon  (liond.,  1838);  T.  H.  Saf- 
FORD,  Modern  Mathematics  in  the  College  Course, 
in  Proceedings  of  National  Ediuxxtional  Asso- 
ciation, at  St.  Louis,  1871;  T.  Hill,  True  Order 
qf  Studies  (N.  Y.,  1876);  Todhunter,  lite  Con- 
flict of  Studies  (Lond.,  1873). 

MATRICULATE  (Lat.  matricula,  a  public 
loU  or  register),  to  admit  to  membership  in  a 
college  or  university,  by  enrollment  (See  Cql- 
LBQi,  and  Universitt.) 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS.  The  earliest  prop- 
agation of  medical  science  was  effected  by 
means  of  tradition,  and  not  until  much  later  by 
written  records.  The  oldest  instructors  were  the 
priests  in  the  temples  of  .^^sculapius.  Hippocrates, 
among  the  GrecKS,  Galen,  among  the  Romans, 
and  Avicenna,  among  the  Arabs,  were  the  first 
savants  that  brought  into  scientific  shape  the 
written  fragments  left  by  their  predecessors.  The 
study  of  their  w^orks  was  the  main  source  of  med- 
ical knowledge  for  centuries.  The  ancients  had 
no  special  medical  schools,  but  tlieir  schools  gave 
scientific  and  philosophical  instruction  in  general. 
Such  institutions  could  be  found  in  Athens, 
Alexandria,  Rome,  and  other  cities,  llie  name 
medical  scliool  was  first  U8e<l  in  the  9th  century 
in  the  city  of  Salerno,  where  an  association  of 
several  medical  teachers,  of  the  Greek,  Jewish, 
Latin,  and  Arabian  nations,  lectured  on  the  heal- 
ing art.  Their  method,  substantially,  consisted  in 
thereatling  and  explanation  of  the  old  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Arabian  jiarchment  scrolls.  After  the 
foundation  of  universities,  in  the  13th  century, 
the  medical  schools,  as  a  rule,  were  united  with 
them.  (See  UxivERfiiTY.)  The  earliest  were  those 
of  Naples  and  Messina,  founded  in  1 224,  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.  of  Germany.  The  division 
into  faculties  was  first  made  in  Paris,  Prague, 
and  Vienna.  Highly  celebrate<l  medical  schools 
of  the  early  middle  ages  were,  together  with  thosi^ 
above  named,  at  ixjipsic,  Basel,  Montpellier,  Bo- 
logna, I^adua,  Pavia,  and  Salamanca;  at  the  last 
named  of  which,  the  Jews  and  Arabs  taught 
mathematics  and  medicine.  In  all  these  institu- 
tions, the  writings  of  the  ancient  physicians 
named  above  fonned  the  basis  of  teaching ;  and 
only  with  the  development  of  anatomy,  did  the 
scientific  efforts  attain  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. In  1308,  the  Great  Council  of  Venice  pro- 
vided, by  a  special  decree,  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  city  should,  once  a  year,  make  the 
dissection  of  a  human  body;  and,  about  1320, 
the  first  work  on  anatomy,  based  on  his  own  dis- 
sections, was  written  by  Mondini  di  Luzzi.  It 
was  first  printed  in  Padua,  1478,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  neld  in  the  highest  esteem.  Still,  the 
dissection  of  human  boclies  remained  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  a  special  j)ermi88ion  of  the  pope  hav- 
ing to  be  obtained  in  each  case.  The  real  father 
of  anatomy  was  Andreas  Vesalius,  professor  in 
Basel ;  where  his  celebrated  work,  De  humani 
corporis  fabrica,  was  edited  in  1403.  Surgery, 
the  child  of  anatomy,  remained,  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  hands  of  empirics ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  17th  or  18th  century,  that  it  was  taught 
scientifically,  in  universities.  The  cultivation  and 
development  of  anatomy  also  changed  the  meth- 
od of  teacliing,  in  the  medical  schools,  from  a 
simple  lecturing  to  a  more  demonstrative  course; 
and,  with  the  accumulation  of  material  for  teach- 
ing, it  was  natural  that  medical  science  should 
be  more  and  more  divided  into  specialties,  for 
which  separate  instructors  were  appointed,  llie 
first  stationary  clinics  were  organized  at  I^eyden, 
by  Boerhaave,  in  the  first  hall  of  the  18th  cent- 
uiy,  and  at  Vienna,  by  lus  pupil  Van  Swieten. 
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These  two,  together  with  Van  Haen  and  Johann 
Peter  Frank,  were  the  founders  of  the  practical 
method  of  medical  instruction.  Previous  to  them, 
the  professors,  of  surgery  for  instance,  lectured 
before  their  audience  for  years,  without  even 
touching  a  patient  with  the  knife.  This  to  us, 
nowadays,  seems  hardly  coniprehensible.  The 
first  clinic  of  obstetrics  was  established  in  17*20, 
in  Paris,  by  Gregoire.  A  very  celebrated  school 
of  midwifery  was  founded,  about  1730,  at  Stras- 
bourg, and  first  conducted  by  the  renowned 
Johann  Jacob  Fried.  Separate  clinics  for  other 
specialties,  as  ophthalmology,  otology,  skin  and 
venereal  diseases,  etc.,  are  of  more  recent  date. 

Tn  Germany,  every  medical  school  constitutes 
a  faculty  of  a  university ;  this  is  also  the  rule 
in  the  other  Kuropean  countries,  England  ex- 
cepted. Considering  the  degree  of  preparatory 
instruction,  (jermany  ranks  highest.  Ilie  stu- 
dents, after  having  gone  successfully  through  the 
gymnasium,  receive  a  certificate  of  maturity, 
that  enables  them  to  matriculate  in  the  medical 
faculty  of  any  of  the  German  universities  of 
the  German  Empire,  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 
No  time  is  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  course 
of  studies;  but,  generally,  it  takes  five  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year,  the  student 
has  to  undergo  an  examination  m  natural  philos- 
ophy; and,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  term,  a  rigid 
examination  (rigorosum)^  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical,  takes  place  for  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
Besides  this,  the  several  states  require  what  is 
called  a  Staaisexamen  (state  examination)  before 
granting  a  license  for  practice.  In  all  the  (merman 
universities,  the  students  have  absolute  freedom 
to  select  such  lectures,  and  to  follow  them  in  such 
order,  as  they  please.  Very  nearly  the  same  are 
the  arrangements  in  the  universities  of  Austria, 
Switzerlaiul,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
the  Netherlands,  and  IMgiuni.  —  France  has 
only  three  medical  faculties  (Paris,  Montpellicr, 
and  Nancy)  and  21  so-callod  4a.)h's  prepamtoirps. 
At  the  former,  the  dodeura  en  medeciiip  et  chi- 
rurfjie  are  e^lucated  ;  the  latter  train  an  inferior 
class  of  physicians  (oificiers  de  sante)^  licensefi 
for  practice  only  in  certain  departments.  In 
France,  no  freedom  of  instruction  exists.  The 
lectures  and  their  order  are  strictly  prescribefl. 
The  time  of  study  is  fixed  at  3  years  U)T  the  nffi" 
ciers  de  sanfe,  and  at  4  years  for  the  dcj^ree  of 
M.  n. — England  has  prei^ervcd  the  old  independ- 
ent institutions  of  tlie  middle  a<j:es.  The  state 
has  no  influence  upon  the  education  of  medical 
students ;  and  only  a  weak  control  is  exercised 
by  the  General  Medical  Council  of  Ii(.)nd()n — 
the  hifrhest  medical  authority  of  (Jrcat  Britain. 
This  body  appoints  the  corporations  that  have 
tJie  rijrht  to  e<lucate  and  license  physicians.  All 
n>eflical  schools  are  private  institutions  main- 
tained by  private  means.  Twenty-three  so-called 
"licensing  bodies"  (7  in  England,  11  in  Scotland. 
5  in  Ireland)  bestow  the  privilc<:je  of  practicing 
the  art.  the  qualifications  for  which  may  l)e  ob- 
tained at  45  medical  schools.  Of  these,  27  are  in 
England  (11  in  liondon  alone),  ft  in  Scotland, 
and  10  in  Ireland.    The  licensing  bodies  require 


4  years'  study,  and  a  certificate  showing  the 
scientific  acquirements  of  the  applicant  to  be 
sufiicient  for  the  study  of  medicine.  The  differ- 
ent degrees  that  may  be  obtained  at  the  English 
universities  are  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.  B.), 
Bachelor  of  Sui^gery  ( B.  S.) ,  Master  in  Snroery 
(M.S.),  and  Doctor  of  Meoicine  (M.  D.).  Simi- 
lar to  the  English  medical  schools  are  those  of 
India  and  Australia. — In  Italy.  17  uniyersitieB 
are  maintained  by  the  state,  and  5  by  municipal 
and  provincial  corporations.  Perfect  freedom  of 
instruction  is  allowed,  the  only  control  exercised 
over  the  students  consisting  in  6  several  exami- 
nations in  the  different  branches  of  medical  sci- 
ence ;  after  passing  which  the  license  is  granted. 
For  the  diploma  la  urea  di  dottore  in  medicina 
e  chirurqia,  a  separate  examination  is  required. — 
Turkey  lias  a  medical  school  in  Cone^tantinople, 
divided  into  a  military  and  a  civil  degirtmeiit, 
and  oi^nized  after  the  French  model.  The  eame 
is  the  case  with  the  medical  academy  in  Cairoy 
Egypt,  established  by  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1827. 

Medical  Education  in  America.  —  For  more 
than  a  centurv  after  the  American  colonies  had 
been  planted,  they  did  not  contain  an  institution 
of  medical  learning.     Medical  instruction  was 
alone  conveyed  in  the  irregular  form  of  medical 
pupilage.    A  few  physicians,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  eminent  for  their  skill  and  popu- 
larity, attracted  to  themselves  numerous  pupibt 
who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  library  and  the 
conversation  of  their  preceptor,  compomided  his 
medicines,  and  occasionally  attended  him  in  his 
visits;  these  preceptors,  after  three  or  more  yeara, 
signed  certificates  of  attendance  which  supplied 
the  place  of  diplomas.  In  some  sections, a  system 
of  apprenticesnip  existed;  the  young  medical 
pupil  being  indentured  for  a  period  of  time,  often 
as  long  as  seven  years.    Those  students  who  as* 
pired  to  a  regular  degree  in  medicine,  and  the 
high  public  favor  accorded  to  it,  were  obliged  to 
cross  the  ocean  and  to  attend  one  of  the  European 
universities,  a  step  not  unfrequently  taken  by 
those  able  to  affonl  the  great  exi)ense  of  such  a 
course.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns,  an  occasion* 
al  private  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  sui^gcry, 
etc.,  was  attenipte<l  with  success;  and  these  paved 
the  way  for  the  regular  and  onlerly  organization 
of  medical  (?ollo<jes.    llie  first  medical  facultv  in 
the  country  was  instituted  in   170.*).  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ( "olloge  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
aftcTwards  nuTgcfl  in  the  far-famed  I'niversity 
of  Pcnnsvlvania.     In  1767,  a  second  school  was 
founde<l  in  New  York,  as  a  dei)artnieut  of  Kings 
(now  Columbia)  ( 'ollegts  having  six  chairs,  fn»m 
which  lectuR»s  were,  from  the  outset,  read  upon 
anatomy,  thcor}'  and  practice  of  physic,  suigeiy, 
chemistry'  and  materia  medica,  and  midwifenr. 
These  two  faculties,  the  only  ones  established  be- 
fore  the   liovolution,   were  possessed   of    very 
meager  means  and  aj)pliances  of  instruction,  bui 
they  placed  their  standanl  of  requirements  veiy 
high,  much  higher  than  it  has  since  been,  or  is 
even   now.  held.     The  principal   rules  of  the 
Xew  York  faculty  were  (1)  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation, in  I^tin  and  some  branches  of  natural 
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philosophy,  was  required  of  all  matriculants  who 
nad  not  taken  a  degree  in  arts ;  (2)  after  three 
years*  study  and  one  complete  course  of  lectures, 
the  bachelor's  degree  was  allowed ;  (3)  after  an- 
other year  and  a  second  full  course,  students  22 
years  of  age  were  admitted  to  examination  for 
the  doctorate ;  and  they  were  required  to  pub- 
lish and  publicly  defend  a  thesis  on  some  medical 
subject.  The  examinations  were  conducted  after 
the  pattern  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the 
regnant  medical  school  of  that  day.  ITiese 
schools  were  broken  up  by  the  Revolutionary 
war,  in  1776,  at  which  time  they  had  graduated 
about  50  physicians.  With  the  return  of  peace, 
these  institutions  were  resuscitated ;  and  other 
faculties  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  principally  as  departments  of  previous- 
ly existing  literary  colleges  or  universities, — that 
of  Harvanl  in  1782,  Queen's  in  1792,  and  Dart- 
mouth in  1796.  They  did  not  at  once  enjoy  the 
attendance  of  large  classes,  for  the  country  was 
impoverished  and  distressed  by  the  eflfects  of  a 
long  war ;  and  they  exercised  with  caution  and 
reserve  their  privilege  of  conferring  medical  de- 
grees, so  that,  with  the  close  of  the  1 8th  century, 
their  graduates  did  not  exceed  253  in  number  ; 
and  the  honorary  M.  D.  was  but  seldom  granted. 
Among  the  eminent  names  allied  to  these  pio- 
neer movements  are  those  of  Morgan,  Rush, 
Jones,  Bard,  Romayne,  Hosack,  Warren,  and 
Nathan  Smith.  During  the  opening  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  as  national  prosperity  re- 
vived, and  learning  l^gan  to  flourish  and  students 
to  multiply,  a  great  degree  of  energy  marked  the 
progress  of  medical  education.  Tn  1825,  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  from  four  to 
sixteen,  well  distributed,  geographically,  in  twelve 
states,  principally  the  Northern  and  sea-board 
states.  Three  were  south  of  the  Potomac,  and 
two  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  They  were,  as  a 
rule,  affiliated  with  some  previously  existing  col- 
lege, but  the  practice  of  seeking  private,  inde- 
pendent charters  had  commenced;  these  charters 
were  readily  granted  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  states.  The  American  medical  college 
then  began  to  take  shape  and  direction,  the  same 
essentially  that  it  retains  at  this  day.  Govern- 
ment, as  a  rule,  withheld  all  support,  endowment, 
or  control ;  and  what  little  protective  legislation 
had  previously  been  enacted  was  then,  or  soon 
after,  repeale<l ;  practical  anatomy  was  a  felony 
by  statute ;  the  populace  were  still  inimical  to 
dissection,  the  last  mob-rising  being  as  late  as 
1820.  llirown  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
recognizing  the  necessities  of  the  land  for  prac- 
titioners, the  colleges  broke  away  from  the  line 
of  P^uropean  tradition,  at  once  increasing  the 
facilities  and  lowering  the  standard  of  medical 
education.  The  minimum  of  requirements  was 
pretty  uniformly  adopted ;  prelimmary  qualifica- 
tions were  not  demanded;  the  time  of  study  was 
shortened ;  examinations  became  less  difficult ; 
the  printed  thesis  and  its  public  defense  were 
remitted  except  on  special  occasions ;  and,  about 
1812,  the  primary  degree  of  M.  B.  ceased,  and 
all  diplomas  declined  in  appreciation.  Identified 


with  this  formative  period,  are  the  names  of 
Physick,  Mott,  Drake,  Mussey,  Caldwell,  God- 
man,  McDowell,  Knight,  and  Childs.  Unprom- 
ising as  this  system,  or  want  of  system,  in 
medical  education,  seemed  to  the  conservative 
and  educated  part  of  the  profession,  and  despite 
protests,  in  great,  variety,  made  as  early  as 
1827,  against  the  degenerate  tendencies  of  the 
now  developed  American  plan,  the  status  of  in- 
struction grew  worse  rather  than  better.  Chai>- 
tered  colleges  of  an  inferior  grade,  often-times 
short-lived,  multiplied, — duplicated  even  in  the 
same  town ;  indeed,  from  1825  to  1850,  their 
number  almost  trebled.  In  some,  inferior  pro- 
fessors lectured  to  benches  promiscuously  filled, 
the  regulations  were  lowered,  the  lecture-term 
was  reduced  to  three  months,  and  the  attendance 
even  then  was  not  obligatory,  and  few  candidates 
were  rejected.  It  is  even  said  that  diplomas, 
with  lithographed  signatures,  were  sold.  About 
this  time  (1850),  Iw^ly  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  American  Medicju  Association,  the 
demand  for  reforms  gradually  made  itself  felt. 
No  radical  change  of  plan  has  been  adopted 
or  is  immediately  probable,  but  a  progressive 
growth  from  within  is  manifest.  Schools  of  the 
poorer  quality  are  still  unduly  multiplied;  there 
are  now  over  60  of  all  grades,  about  30  others 
having  been  discontinued.  The  time  of  study,  and 
the  length  of  the  lecture-term,  are  yet  too  short, 
although  additional  courses  have  been  added 
which  are  for  the  most  part  optional,  and  the 
number  of  branches  taught  has  oeen  increased. 
The  instructor  is  stiU  also  the  examiner  of  the 
candidates  for  graduation,  although  some  visiting 
censors  have  been  appointed.  The  curriculum, 
nominally  the  same  as  50  years  ago,  is  vastly  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  chnical  teaching, 
by  demonstrative  methods  and  illustration  that 
excite  the  admiration  of  critics  from  abroad, 
and  in  a  few  cases  by  the  grading  of  classes.  The 
superior  appointments  of  the  more  modem 
schools  facihtate  the  work  of  the  student,  and 
many  of  them  have  their  buildings  close  to  the 
hospitals.  The  study  of  anatomy  by  dissection 
is  now  as  easy  as  formerly  it  was  difficult.  Ilie 
American  plan  favors  the  production  of  a  superi- 
or teaching  corps.  The  success  of  a  school  is 
ordinarily  in  direct  proportion  to  the  merits  of 
professors;  the  brightest  and  most  progressive 
minds,  therefore,  are  diligently  sought  out,  and 
a  fruitful  emulation  is  excited  among  them  to 
render  their  lectures  at  once  practical  and  popu- 
lar. From  these  and  other  considerations,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable — that  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  are  destined  to  advance,  however; 
defective  their  origin  and  place  may  be.  In  1874, 
the  niunber  of  instructors  was  780 ;  of  pupils, 
over  7,000,  of  whom  2,000  were  graduated  as 
doctors  in  medicine ;  one  student  in  ten  had  pre- 
viously obtained  a  degree  in  arts  or  science.  lu 
the  above  enumeration  and  description,  only  the 
"regular"  schools  are  included.  In  this  century, 
these  schools  have  graduated  fully  75,000  candi- 
dates. In  regard  to  the  education  of  women  as 
physicians,  a  favorable  sentiment  has  been  grow-. 
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ing  np,  and  some  progress  has  been  made,  three 
g<Md  schools  beins  in  operation.  In  the  medical 
ncuItieB  of  Soutu  America  and  tlie  British  do 
minioDB,  the  scale  of  regulations  is  higher  than  in 
the  U.  S.,  both  as  to  preliniinaij  qualifications 
and  the  term  of  atoAj.  In  Brazil,  there  are  two 
departmeDla  of  medicine;  in  Canada,  tliere  are  six, 
aome  of  them  quite  small  and  poorly  Bustaiued. 
The  subjoined  table  contains  a  list  of  the  med- 
ical colleges  and  departnienta  in  the  U.  S. 


MBIEROITO 

DetM  Cb%m.— In  the  United  States,  tk 
Rnt  institation  of  this  kind  was  the  Baltimora 
Colkge  of  Dental  IJargaj.  which  reoeind  it* 
charter  in  1839.  In  1876,  there  wen  in  ttv 
U.  S.  the  following  dental  schoola : 


'IP 


M<d 


Bananah  Ued  Coll. 


tTnlT.  of  Indlta*. 

tolT.  oriow» 

CoU.  of  I'Ufilcluu  ud 

Sj.SclinoloViiedti 

Cautnl  UoiT. 


Cblcun,  m 

Ohiimga,  m 

Clilcago.  HI 

ETkiuvlUe,  lad..., 

Ddiuupolii.  lad.. 
Qdlukpolli.  Ind. , 

E»knk.  lom 


.JLauUTUle.Ev 

..  LonHvlUe.KT 

..iLnnliTUIa.  ^ 

.  .jNewOclsuu.  lA... 

"'Btanlwlok,  lb.... 


TTnlT.  or  MlrjUad. . . 


]>*lrult  Ued. 


SS::: 


PliTB.  lud  Bur.... 

Ho.  Und.CDlI 

St.  Lnut*  Mad.  Coll.. 
JtartmouUiCgUiSBS.. 

UDionCnir 

I.L  CalL  HoapLUl, 

■DQi*.  of  BnOiilD 

BallenieHuipit,  H.I 
CoU.afPbTs.ndan 
1*88  H.  0.  for  WoDn 

TToniau'eMed.  Coit.r. 

BrncuieUDlT !T,' 

Olociiiutl  Cotlsge  ol 

U«llcli»  and  Surg., 

Had.  Colt,  of  Ohio.... 

SUwiil  Had.  CoU 

CltTBland  Med.  Coll.. 


BnKm.  Hui 

\rboc.  Hl<;li.. 


BtmrUngM.C.andHo.i 
Duiv.  ul  WilUmelta, 


BaSdo,  M.T.... 

N9<rTork!(l!T;!! 

"iirTork,  N.T... 

iwYork.H.r.., 

■k,  K.T.. 


Bttki 


I,  M.  Y... 


CinclDMU.  Oblo. 


Vnl*.  otNubYilleua 

TiDderbUtriilT.... 

1*1.  If ed ,  C .  uidHeap. 


[uhTlllB,  Tcon. 
OalYMton,  Tax.. 

II.CharlotMiTllle.T 


:|ii!lJ 


Boeton  Dentil  Ci 


Ulwuri  DeDUI  Coll. 
N.T.C<.U.orDaDtlatrT 


Phlli.  Dent.  Coll... 


>rlauu.  I.L...ItSCT 
nor».«d. Iff 

a.Uaaa ISI 

W.LonH.  Mo iSl. 

NevIark.l4.T tMa 

CU>cliiutl,0)ilii....  ISw 
PblUdalphlk.  Pi,. . .  ISM 
'TiUiiddBhi*.  P»....  •"- 


HoTHTKopnthie  CoUegei. —  The  homcaopathio 
B;Bt«m  of  medicine  was  first  definitely  propound- 
ed by  Hahnemann  (bom  in  Meissen,  baiouj, 
1755;  died  in  Faria,  1843).    The  first  hom(w>- 

ethic  college  was  founded  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  \n 
:  Weeselhoett,  but  it  no  longer  exists.  In  1676, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  the  foUowiog 
homceopathic  coU^cs  and  departments : 


CbloeoHamiBop-Ci 
andHoBp.ofChiM 


OutT.  ofMi.:hlB»n.. 


ifcuo.ni 

xton.Mua... 


S-i 


PLUulGlptil*,I>a....  1S6S1-J>  » 

Id  Europe,  there  are  chairs  of  homcBopalhj 
in  the  univm«ittes  of  Munich,  QermuiT,  and  w 
Ituda-resth,  lIunsaiTi  also, a  school  ofhomceop- 
athy  in  London,  bngland. 

UEIEROTTO,  Jobum  Heinricli  Lnd- 
wig',  a  Oermaneducator,  bom  August  22.,  1742; 
died  l^cptember  24.,  ISOO.  He  was  appointed, 
in  17TI,  professor,  and,  in  1775,  rector  of  the 
Joachimsthal  Gymnsflium,  in  Berlin ;  in  whidi 
position  he  was  eminently  successful,  being  called 
the  King  of  RkIots.  ^V^^^e  a  member  of  the 
school  council,  he  traveled  thronnh  the  prorinoei 
of  Prussia,  Bileaia.  and  Pueen,  ana  displayed  gitat 
talent  in  organizing  common  schools.  Bwidcs 
works  on  various  subjects,  he  wrote  a 
l^tin  grammar  constructed  on  a  plan  which  ban 
Bome  resembkiice  to  the  methods  of  Jaootot  and 
Hamilton,  and  which  attracted  consideiaUe  at- 
tention at  the  lime  of  its  introdoction,  bat  noo 
fell  into  disnaa. 
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MELANCHTHON,  PhiUp,  one  of  the 
church  reformers  of  the  IGth  century,  and  one 
of  Germany  8  greatest  schoohnen  and  educators, 
was  born  at  Bretten,  a  little  town  near  Heidel- 
berg. Feb.  16.,  1497;  died  at  Wittenberg,  April 
19.,  1560.  In  recognition  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  schools 
of  Germany  in  his  own  and  the  following  cent- 
uries, he  has  heen  honored  with  the  tit!c  of  Prcp- 
I'eptor  Gei^nan'up.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1507,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  his 
grandmother,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated 
lieuchlin,  and  lived  at  Pforzheim.  Reuchlin, 
who  frequently  visited  his  sister,  was  delighted 
with  the  progress  of  young  Melanchthon,  gave 
him  books,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
changed  his  original  name  Schwurzerd  into 
the  Creek  MelntiAihthon,  At  the  age  of  only 
twelve  years",  Melanchthon  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  which  two  years  later,  in 
1511,  gave  him  the  baccalaureate  degree,  but, 
in  1512,  by  reason  of  his  extreme  youth,  de- 
clined to  confer  upon  him  the  di'gree  of  Master. 
While  at  lleidellxjrg,  Melanchthon  took  charge 
of  the  studies  of  the  two  Sf)n8  of  Count  Lowen- 
8t<;in,  and  sketched,  i)rol>ably  for  their  use,  the 
first  outlines  of  a  grammar  of  the  (jreek  lan- 
guage. In  1512,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Tiibingcn,  where  he  was  involved  in  the  struggle 
between  the  old  and  the  new  era,  and  with  the 
energy  and  ardor  of  youth  strove  to  compass  all 
branches  of  knowledge.  In  1514,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  made  a  Master,  and  at  once 
began  to  lecture  on  Latin  classics.  His  career 
as  an  author  began  about  the  same  time ;  for,  as 
early  as  1 51 6.  he  published  an  edition  of  Terence, 
and.  in  1518,  Ills  Greek  grammar,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  announced  "  that  he  intended,  in  con- 
junction with  a  number  of  liis  friends,  to  edit 
the  works  of  Aristotle  in  the  original".  At  the 
same  time,  he  attended  mathematical  and  med- 
ical lectures,  and  studied  the  science  of  law. 
In  1518,  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
upon  the  recommenoation  of  Reuchhn,  ap- 
pointed him  professor  of  ( Jreek  in  the  university 
of  Wittenberg.  When  he  left  Tubingen,  Simler, 
his  old  teacher,  said  of  him :  *'  As  many  learned 
men  as  the  university  can  boast  of,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  none  of  them,  learned  enough  to 
form  a  suitable  estimate  of  the  learning  of  him 
who  is  about  to  leave  us."  Melanchthon  entered 
Wittenberg  Aug.  25.,  1518,  and  remained  there 
until  the  cbse  of  his  life,  lalx)ring  for  28  years  in 
intimate  connection  with  Luther.  He  lectured 
on  the  most  diverse  subjects,  —  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  dogmatics,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  ethics,  logic,  and  physics.  His 
fame  spread  throughout  Eiux)pe;  and  the  number 
of  his  hearers  reached  at  times  as  high  as  two 
thousand,  embracing  not  only  Germans,  but 
Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Poles.  Hungarians, 
Italians,  and  Greeks.  Among  the  distinguished 
educators  who  were  formed  under  his  teaching, 
were  Trotzendorf  and  Neander.  He  was  often, 
and  in  various  ways,  appealed  to  for  counsel  in 
school  matters.  The  people  of  Nurembei^g  having 
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resolved  to  establish  a  gymnasium,  invited  Me- 
lanchthon to  become  its  rector.  He  decUned  this 
invitation,  lest  he  might  seem  to  be  ungrateful  to 
the  Elector ;  but  consented  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  gymnasium,  which  took 
place  in  1526.  At  the  third  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  this  event,  in  1826,  a  statue  of  ISIelanch- 
thon  was  erected  in  front  of  the  building.  But 
the  most  important  event  of  his  life  in  connec- 
tion with  school  matters,  was  his  visitation,  in 
1527,  of  the  churehes  and  schools  of  'lliuringia, 
imdertaken  by  order  of  the  Mector,  John  the 
Constant,  and  through  the  influence  of  Luther. 
In  company  with  Myconius  and  Justus  Thomas, 
he  traveled  over  the  whole  country,  and,  in  1528, 
published  his  Rejftort,  or  Book  of  VisiUition,  a 
work  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  Germany.  'J'his  book  describes  the  be- 
^nnings,  as  yet  crude,  of  a  high-school  system 
m  that  country,  without  organization,  or  well- 
regulated  activity.  Melanchthon  was  a  prolific 
author  of  text-books,  which  were  univereaUy 
introduced,  and  were  j)eri)etuated  through  many 
editions.  They  comprise  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
grammar,  two  manuals  of  logic,  one  of  rhetoric, 
one  of  ethics,  and  one  of  physics,  all  character- 
ized by  great  clearness  of  expression.  Under 
the  title  DechimationeSy  we  have  a  collection  of 
Melanchthon's  orations,  w^hich  contain  a  treasure 
of  educational  wisdom.  The  best  edition  of 
]Melanchthon*s  numerous  works  is  that  of  Bret- 
schneider  and  Bindseil,  in  the  Corpus  B.efonna- 
toruvi  (28  vols.,  18:i4— 60).  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Ijcdderhose  (Heidelberg,  1847  ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Krotel) ;  Schmidt  (1861); 
and  many  others. 

MEMORIZING,  committing  to  memoir,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  learning  hy  hearty 
generally  implies  reixitition  or  rote-learning; 
though  it  need  not  be  without  an  understanding 
of  what  is  memorized,  llie  law  of  repetition 
has  an  important  application  in  many  processes 
of.  instruction  that  are  addressed,  whoUy  or  in 
part,  to  the  memory,  llie  mere  memorizing  of 
words  or  sentences,  in  order  to  produce  a  show 
of  knowledge  is  a  great  abuse.  Children  may, 
however,  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  some 
statements  which  they  do  not  perfectly  under- 
stand, such  complete  understanding  requiring  a 
more  mature  degree  of  intellectual  development. 
"No  doubt",  says  Calderwood  (On  Teaching, 
Edin.,  1874),  '*all  children  must  commit  to 
memory  a  good  many  things  they  do  not  rightly 
understand.  Such  storing  of  the  memory  be- 
longs less  or  more  to  all  study."  This  is  the  view 
also  of  Thring  (Education  and  School^  Lon- 
don, 1864):  "There  should  be  a  clear  perception 
how  far  it  is  wise  to  explain,  and  to  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  making  a  boy  thoroughly  under- 
stand his  lessons,  and  how  far  they  should  be 
looked  on  as  a  mere  collecting  of  material  and  a 
matter  of  memory.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  with  the  young,  memory  is  strong,  and 
logical  perception  weak.  All  teaching  should 
start  on  this  undoubted  fact.  It  sounds  very 
fascinating  to  talk  about  understanding  eveiy 
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thing,  learning  every  thine  thoroughly,  and  all 
thoee  broad  phrases,  which  plunip  down  on  a 
difficulty,  and  hide  it.  Put  in  practice,  they  are 
about  on  a  par  with  exhorting  a  boy  to  mind  he 
does  not  go  into  the  water  till  he  can  swim."  The 
method  referred  to  in  this  citation  is  the  other 
extreme  from  meclianical  word  memorizing,  and 
while  not  as  injurious,  or  as  likely  to  be  adopted, 
is  equally  unphilosophical.  The  extent  to  which 
memorizing  is  to  be  carried,  and  tlie  branches  of 
instruction  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  constitute 
important  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  the  teach- 
er's judgment  and  intelligence.  (See  Concert 
Tbaguino,  MEMOKY,and  Kote-Teaciiing.) 

MEMORY  is  often  represented  as  a  distinct 
faculty  of  the  mind ;  but  this  may  do  harm  in 
education.  The  mind  is  one,  and  has  no  sepa- 
rate faculties  distinct  from  each  other,  the  tenu 
faculty  being  used  merely  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. It  is  important  to  turn  away  from 
this  mode  of  conception,  and  to  look  at  the 
phenomena  as  they  arise  in  the  mind.  An  ob- 
ject and  a  mind  come  into  connection ;  what  is 
the  result  ?  An  impression  is  produced  on  tho 
mind,  or  more  correctly  the  mmd  forms  an  im- 
pression of  the  object.  VVhat  becomes  of  this  im- 
pression ?  A  new  object  presents  itself,  and  then 
the  impression  disapixiars  before  the  new  impres- 
sion which  the  mind  forms  of  the  new  object.  Has 
the  former  impression  disappeared  altogether? 
No.  We  believe  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
it  still  remains  in  the  mind.  If  a  similar  ob- 
ject were  to  come  before  the  mind,  it  would  bo 
conscious  that  it  had  fonned  an  impression  of  it 
before,  and  the  two  impressions  would  blend  into 
one.  We  have  here,  then,  a  peculiar  power  of  the 
mind  to  retain  what  it  has  once  liad  ;  and  this 
power  does  not  apply  mert'lv  to  i>ercci»ti()ns  or 
other  intelknitual  Jicts.  but  to  feelinj^  an  I  desires. 
A  longing  for  an  objijct  has  been  arou.Hed  within 
us.  The  longing  is  displaced  for  a  time  by  some 
other  pressing  passion.  But  the  longing  is  still 
in  the  mind;  and  when  the  appropriate  cause*  of 
excitation  occur,  the  longing  will  come  l>ack.  and, 
it  may  Ix;,  blend  with  tlie  new  longing  which 
helps  to  awaken  it,  or  repel  the  new  longing 
which  has  aroused  it  by  contnist.  This  then  is 
the  first  feature  of  memory.  The  soul  has  tho 
power  of  i*etuining  feelings,  volitions,  iwrceptions. 
and  thoughts.  The  question  has  been  raised, 
can  these  feelings,  volitions,  and  thoughts  en- 
tirely and  al>3olutely  vanish  from  tlie  mind?  A 
categorical  an.swer  caunot.  from  the  nature  of 
the  ease,  be  given  to  this  question ;  but,  certain 
facta  rend(?r  it  likely  tliat  the  mind  retains  every 
thing,  and  that  it  is  merely  the  power  of  resus- 
citation which  is  defective.  Many  circumstances 
which  seem  to  liave  been  entirely  forgotten,  are, 
under  peculiar  conditions,  recalled  to  the  memory. 
It  is  said  that  often,  when  persons  have  been 
drowning,  they  have  seen,  as  in  a  rapid  vision, 
their  past  life  in  multitudinous  details  which 
they  had  entirely  forgotten.  People,  in  diseases 
of  the  brain,  have  remembered  languages,  which 
they  had  learned  in  early  days,  but  which  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  completely.  Facts  like  these 


point  to  the  indestructibility  of  that  wliich  b&s 
once  had  a  place  in  the  soul. — But  besides  the 
power  of  retention,  there  is  the  other  power  of 
reproduction  ;  and  it  is  to  tliis  power  that  the 
educator  has  to  direct  his  attention.  ^Vhat  are  tho 
means  of  strengthening  the  reproductive  power 
of  the  minds  of  children  ?  We  have  to  look  at 
the  conditions  of  its  exercise ;  and,  in  this  om- 
nection,  we  must  consider  the  four  following 
principles:  (1)  It  is  plain  that  the  impreeooo 
will  be  reproductible  in  proportion  to  the  strenetk 
and  vivacity  with  which  it  is  first  made.  Tlut 
strength  deixsnds  partly  on  the  natural  capacity 
of  the  child,  partly  on  whether  the  stimubs 
in  the  object  is  such  as  to  produce  a  strong 
impression.  The  educational  inferences  from 
this  statement  are  numerous.  I'hus  it  foUom 
that  wherever  a  real  object  can  be  presented 
to  a  child,  it  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
any  picture  of  it,  and  that  a  picture  of  it  ia 
better  than  a  mere  verbal  desciiption.  More- 
over, if  more  than  one  sense  can  be  employed,  so 
much  the  better.  If  any  object  is  to  be  r&- 
membered,  the  child  will  remember  more  easily, 
if  he  can  touch,  smell,  and  taste  it,  as  well  as  see 
it.  This  arisi^s  partly  from  the  fact  that  these 
direct  si^nsations  produce  strong  impressions,  but 
partly  also  from  what  we  call  our  second  prin- 
ciple of  memory: — (II)  Kvery  means  should  bo 
used  to  concentrate  the  attention  on  the  object 
If  we  wish  to  make  a  child  remember  an  object, 
the  objec^t  nmst  be  allowed  to  lie  before  the 
child's  (>ye  or  mind  for  some  time.  In  the  percep- 
tion of  every  object  the  process  is  somewhat  tf 
foUows :  the  perception  or  sensation  has  first  to 
displace  the  preceding  percejition  or  sensation. 
It  then  gathers  strength  and  occupies  for  a  time 
the  whole  mind.  I^ut,  ^^iyon  after,  another  object 
of  i)ercei)tiun  or  of  thought  presi'iits  itself ;  and 
the  mincl  will  occupy  itself  with  this.  This  new 
{KTception  will  weaken,  and  finally  expel,  the 
other.  Kach  ix'n"e])tion  is  connectetl  with  two 
other  perceptions  or  mental  acts — with  the  one 
which  it  expels  and  the*  one  by  which  it  is  t-x- 
j)elled.  Now,  the  power  of  repriKlucing  the  men- 
tal act  dei)end8  not  merely  on  the  strength  with 
which  the  act  is  executed  at  its  central  moment, 
but  also  on  the  strength  of  the  connections  which 
it  may  fonn  with  the  antece<lent  and  subsequent 
acts;  and  this  strength  def)euds  partly  on  the 
time  and  attention  with  which  they  can  be  kept 
together  in  the  mind  ;  for.  in  every  mental  act, 
there  are  8ul)sidiary  sinmltaneous  acts  which 
scarcely  reach  the  point  of  consciousness.  For 
instance,  when  I  examine  a  house,  there  is  some 
slight  iKTception  of  the  intemuKliate  space  be- 
twtHjn  me  and  the  house,  of  the  objects,  such  as 
trees,  which  may  l>e  in  that  space,  and  of  the  sky 
which  is  overhead.  These  T)as8  from  the  one 
definite  ix'rception  to  the  other,  and  in  a  latent 
state  help  to  recall  the  one,  when  we  get  the 
other.  1  he  strength  of  the  connei^tion  is  in- 
creast^d,  if  there  be  a  natural  connec*tion  between 
the  two  mental  acts,  such  as  that  of  cause  and 
effect,  means  and  end,  or  if  there  be  some  points 
of  resemblance  between  them,  or  some  pouits  of 
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contrast.  But,  in  all  caaes,  time  must  be  given 
to  let  these  points  of  resemblance  or  contrast 
flow  over,  as  it  were,  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  danger  to  which  the  educator  is  here  ex- 
posed, is  that  of  attempting  to  do  too  much  and, 
therefore,  doing  what  ue  does  too  hurriedly.  He  ! 
must  be  patient.  He  must  try  to  intensify  the  ' 
impression  by  allowing  the  various  senses  to  deal  1 
with  it,  and  he  can  thus  concentrate  attention 
longer  on  it  than  he  could  otherwise  do.  And 
he  must,  as  far  as  possible,  bring  only  two  objects 
or  two  ideas  at  a  time  before  the  pupil's  mind. 
These  should  be  held  together  for  some  time ; 
and  they  should,  if  it  is  possible,  be  naturally 
connected.  Of  course,  there  are  occasions  in 
which  this  is  neither  possible  nor  advantageous. 
There  are  some  occasions  in  which  the  teacher 
must  pass  over  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  a  short 
time.  He  does  not  wish  his  pupil  to  remember 
the  whole,  nor  would  it  be  good  for  the  pupil  to 
do  so ;  but  these  cases  should  be  limited  to  those 
of  necessity.  And  a  warning  should  be  given 
against  the  danger  of  indulging  too  mucli  in 
riding  books  which,  awakening  the  interest 
strongly  and  thus  disturbing  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, do  not  demand  of  the  reader  an  accurate 
recollection.  This  is  specially  true  of  novels. 
The  frequent  and  rapid  reading  of  these  works, 
in  which  the  reader  has  no  stimulus  and  no  occa- 
sion to  remember  the  incidents  accurately,  fills 
the  mind  with  a  great  number  of  vajme  mem- 
ories. These  memories  render  indistinct  what 
ought  to  be  distinct,  for  they  abstract  so  much 
of  the  valuable  power  tliat  the  mind  possesses 
for  reproduction;  and  the  habit  of  reading  with- 
out caring  to  remember,  is  apt  to  transfer  itself 
to  the  books  and  acts  whicn  ought  to  have  the 
closest  attention. — (FII)  There  must  be  frequent 
repetition.  An  object  or  thought  is  reproducible 
easily,  when  it  has  been  made  to  occupy  a  large 
space  in  the  mind.  The  power  of  reproduction  is 
hmited  by  time,  and  the  mind  can  only  reproduce 
within  certain  limits  in  this  respect.  If,  therefore, 
an  object  is  to  be  reproduced,  the  faded  impres- 
sion must  be  renewed ;  and  the  renewal  of  the 
impression  strengthens  its  hold.  It  is  thus  that 
a  fact  may  become  indelibly  imprinted  on  the 
memory.  The  value  of  the  repetition  cannot  bo 
overestimated,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  make  it  wearisome. — (IV)  The  power  of  re- 
production greatly  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
nealth.  That  there  is  a  very  close  connection 
between  this  power  and  the  body,  is  proved  most 
conclusively  by  the  numerous  instances  collected 
by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  which  abnormal  states 
of  the  brain  were  accompanied  by  abnormal 
developments  of  memory.  When,  therefore,  a 
child  forgets,  it  must  not  be  always  attributed  to 
carelessness.  A  child  learns  a  word  on  Monday, 
and  knows  it  with  perfect  accuracy;  but  when  he 
comes,  on  Tuesday  morning,  to  repeat  it,  he  finds 
he  cannot.  In  all  probability,  the  impression  was  | 
too  weak  to  last  a  whole  day,  and  to  resist  the  | 
many  and  more  interesting  ideas  which  have 
intervened ;  but  the  lesson  is  not  lost.  The  orig- 
inal impresBion  is  there;  the  teacher  patiently 


and  pleasantly  renews  the  impression;  and  the 
old  blends  with  the  new,  and  strengthens,  until 
repetition  fixes  it  in  the  mind  forever.  But  it 
may  be  merely  a  temporary  sus^K'nsion  of  the 
child's  power  of  reproduction,  in  consequence  of 
illness ;  and  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  latent  dis- 
ease than  when  a  child,  generally  rea<iy  and 
quick,  stumbles  and  forgets.  ISome  physiologists 
go  the  length  of  affirming  that,  owing  to  the 
freshness  of  the  nervous  system,  the  exorcise  of 
the  memory  should  be  assigned  to  the  morning; 
while  other  mental  efforts,  such  as  those  of 
imagination,  should  be  reserved  for  the  evening. 
These  four  principles  lead  not  only  to  the  power 
of  reproduction,  but  to  the  power  of  reany  and 
accurate  reproduction.  In  order  that  the  mem- 
ory may  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  it  is 
essential  that  the  mind  shomd  devote  itself  to 
such  a  range  of  subjects.  I'he  power  of  reprodu- 
cing a  subject  depends  upon  tne  frequency  and 
strength  with  which  it  has  come  oefore  the 
mind.  It  is.  therefore,  not  quite  correct  to  say, 
that  a  person  has  a  good  or  a  bad  memory.  Every 
one  has  many  kinds  of  memory.  If  he  has  exer- 
cised his  mind  in  words,  he  will  remember  words; 
if  he  has  given  much  attention  to  numbers,  he 
will  remember  numbers ;  if  to  any  other  class  of 
ideas,  he  will  remember  such  ideas.  But,  however 
great  his  practice  in  numbers  may  be,  that  prac- 
tice will  not  enable  him  to  remember  words;  and 
the  converse  is  also  true.  The  teacher  must  care- 
fully exercise  the  pupil  in  each  group  of  notions, 
if  he  expects  him  to  remember  them  readily  and 
accurately.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  questions  which 
deserve  careful  consideration  in  education  is 
what  ought  to  be  forgotten.  The  human  mind 
is  limited  in  its  range,  and  cannot  reproduce 
every  thing.  Ought  it  to  put  into  its  store-house 
any  thing  that  it  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  ?  We 
think  tliat  it  ought.  Where  the  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce in  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  or  notion,  many 
particulars  must  l)e  adduced  which,  studied  atten- 
tivelv  for  a  short  time,  will  render  the  notion 
clear  and  distinct ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
mind  should  retain  all  these  particulars.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  geography.  In  order 
to  form  a  correct  notion  of  a  country,  many  par- 
ticulars must  be  carefully  weighetl;  but.  after  the 
notion  has  been  attained,  the  pupil  will  wisely 
drop  a  great  deal  of  the  knowlwlge  which  he  has 
temporarily  mastered,  deeming  it  enough  to 
know  where  he  can  get  the  knowledge  when  he 
wants  it.  Again,  when  the  object  is  to  inculcate 
a  great  principle  of  action,  the  same  course  may 
be  pursued.  If,  for  example,  a  teacher  wishes 
to  impress  upon  his  pupils  the  true  idea  of  tolera- 
tion, ne  may  choose  many  incidents  in  history 
to  bring  it  home  to  their  minds,  and  may  go  into 
the  minutest  details  of  these  incidents  in  order 
to  awaken  interest ;  but  he  succeeds  in  his  pur- 
pose, if  he  leaves  a  strong  and  accurate  general 
impression,  even  though  the  pupil  forgets  most  of 
the  details  which  have  been  given  him.  The  power 
of  forgetfulness  is  one  that  can  also  be  directed,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  reproduction.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  tne  greater  the  effort  to  foiget  any 
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thing,  the  more  surely  is  it  impressed  on  the 
memory;  but  this  holds  true  maiuly  in  those  mat- 
ters in  which  there  is  a  strong  i)er80ual  clement; 
and  just  as  a  man  who  slcei)s  in  a  room  where  a 
dock  strikes  can  make  up  his  mind  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  striking  of  the  cloc^k  in  his 
sleep,  so,  in  the  imi)er8onaI  matters  of  the  intel- 
lect, we  can  make  up  our  mmds  to  let  such  and 
such  fact^  fall  into  oblivion.  Kant  distinguislied 
memory  as  the  mechanical,  the  ingenious,  and 
the  judi(!ious.  llie  mechanical  is  employed  when 
the  only  bond  of  conntKition  is,  that  the  two  things 
are  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  the  one  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  other.  This  is  what  is 
called  committing  to  memory,  or  learning  by 
heart.  Such  kind  of  memory  must  be  frequently 
used  in  early  education.  It  is  imjK)rtant  for  the 
teacher  to  note  its  character.  It  depends  on 
simultaneity  and  succession,  and  any  distm'bance 
of  these  circumstances  disturbs  the  memory.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  at 
first  to  reiKjat  the  Fiord's  Prayer  backwards.  He 
has  learned  it  forwards ;  he  has  not  learned  it 
backwards.  A  boy  learns  anw,  Iloce.  He  may 
not  have  mastered  /  /ore,  nmo.  If  you  aak  him  the 
Latin  word  for  deaths  he  cannot  tell  you ;  but  if 
you  ask  him  the  meaning  of  7/i</r.<j,  he  can  tell  you. 
The  third  method — tliat  which  Kant  calls  the 
judicious,  is  no  doubt  the  best;  since  by  it,  things 
are  rememliered  by  means  of  their  natural  con- 
nection in  thought.  Thoughts  can  Ikj  groui)ed,  and 
one  of  a  group  suggests  the  other.  I'henomena 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  llie 
cause  will  suggest  the  effect,  or  the  effect  the 
cause. —  \s  an  example  of  the  second  kind,  may 
be  mentioned  mnemofn'ca;  which  is  an  attempt  to 
introduce  an  artificial  connecting  link.  Two  ideas 
are  unconnected,  but  they  may  be  linked  by  a 
third  wliich  is  familiar  to  the  mind.  Thus  a  clock 
has  no  real  connection  with  ho^xj;  but,  having  re- 
solved to  make  a  speech,  I  fix  on  three  objects  in 
the  hall,  with  which  L  arbitrarily  connect  the  thn^e 
heads  of  my  discourse.  The  first,,  for  example, 
is  a  pillar  in  the  hall,  and  with  it  I  connect  the 
idea  oi  faith ;  this  will  be  my  first  head,  and, 
when  I  see  the  pillar.  I  shall  know  how  to  l)egin. 
Hope  is  my  second  and  I  have  but  to  look  at 
the  clock  to  recall  it  to  mind;  and  a  third  object 
in  the  room,  in  the  same  manner,  will  remind 
me  that  my  third  head  is  charity.  Mnemonic 
systems  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
(1)  those  which  connect  the  ideas  with  loc^alities, 
such  as  the  jmrts  of  a  room,  tablets  divided  into 
different  comi)artments,  etc. ;  (2)  those  in  which 
the  ideas  are  connected  with  letters  or  words ; 
and  (3)  those  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
seize  hold  of  some  natural  connection ;  for  in- 
stance, ha'ir,  viourir,  naitre,  plaire,  rive,  vivre, 
are  irregular  French  verbs,  having  no  connection 
with  each  other ;  but  the  meanings  may  l)e  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  suggestive  of  each  other; 
thus,  (lie  suggests  lire,  live  suggests  to  be  hnrn^ 
io  be  born  suggests  laugh,  Iwujh  suggests  please, 
and  please  suggests  hate.  Now,  if  two  of  tlu^se 
ideas  be  kept  steadily  in  the  mind  together,  they 
will  remain  united  in  the  mind,  and  afterwards 


the  one  will  suggest  the  other.  None  of  these 
mnemonic  systems  are  likely  to  be  of  much  use 
to  the  teacher.  They,  indewl,  often  add  to  the 
task  of  memory;  they  are  apt  to  create  confusion, 
after  a  time,  and  they  tend  to  displace  intelligent 
memory.  The  only  case  in  which  some  good  may 
be  got  out  of  them  is  in  connection  with  dates. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  dates  are  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  remember  than  letters  or  words  ;  and. 
therefore,  a  temperate  use  of  letters  or  woitis  for 
figures  may  be  recommended. — One  of  the  most 
noted  systems  employing  letters  is  the  old  one 
of  Grey's  Memoria  Tedinica  (1730).  The  letters 
employed  are  as  follows : 

a     e     i     o     n     au     oi     ei     out     y 

12      345        G        7890 

h      d     t      f      I        8       p       k      n       z 

Hero  a  and  b  stand  for  1 ;   e  and  d,  for  2  ;  i  and  i, 

for  3;  and  so  on. 

These  letters  are  assigned  ai'bitrarily  to  the 
respective  figures,  and  may  very  easily  be  re- 
membered. The  first  five  vowels  in  onier  natu- 
rally represent  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  diphthong  fir/, 
being  comiKJsed  of  «  (1)  and  u  (5),  stands  for  6: 
oi  for  7,  being  composed  of  o  (4)  and  i  (3);  ou  for 
9,  being  composed  of  o  (4)  and  u  (5).  The  diph- 
thong ei  will  easily  be  remembered  for  eight,  bemg 
the  initials  of  ^he  word.  In  like  manner  with  the 
consonants ;  where  the  initials  can  conveniently 
be  retained,  they  are  made  use  of  to  signify  thw 
immber ;  as  <  f or  three,  /  for  four,  s  for  six,  and 
n  for  nine.  The  rest  are  a8signe<i  witliout  any 
IMirticular  reason,  unless  that  possibly  p  may  be 
more  easily  remembered  for  7  or  sepfem,  k  for 
8  or  oKT^,  d  for  2  or  duo,  6  for  1  as  being  the 
first  consonant,  and  I  for  five,  being  the  Koman 
lettcT  for  50,  than  any  others  that  could  have 
been  put  m  their  places.  A  much  more  ingenious 
and  more  effective  system,  is  that  taught  by  F. 
Fauvel-(iouraud  {Phreno-Mneniotechnif,  or  Art 
of  Memory,  N.  Y.,  1845;  with  Dictirmary,  for  a 
ready  application  of  the  system),  w^hich  was  a 
modification  of  Fainagle's  New  Art  of  Memory 
(London,  1812).  In  this,  as  in  other  systems,  the 
underlying  principle  is  the  law  of  association  of 
ideas  ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  association, 
arbitrary  facts  and  dates  are  translated  into  the 
expressions  of  ideas  or  thoughts.  Numbers  are 
transformed  into  words  and  sentences  by  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  of  equivalents : 


0 


1 

B        t 

z      d 
th 


3 

m 


4 

r 


5 
1 


6            7             8  9 

ch          k            f  p 

g  'soft)  g  (hard)  t  b 
8h 

The  vowel  and  the  aspirate  h,  with  the  quasi 
vowels,  w  and  y,  ai*e  not  represented;  and  hence, 
in  fonning  a  word  for  the  nmemonic  representa- 
tion of  a  date  or  other  number,  any  of  these  can 
l)e  used.  Thus  the  number  32  may  be  represented 
by  man,  moon,  many,  human,  trotnan, etc.    This 
feature  of  the  system  adds  greatly  to  the  facihtics 
with  which  it  may  be  applied.     For  example, 
suppose  it  is  desired  to  fix  in  the  memory  in  this 
way  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  Israelites  (1491  H.  C);  by  a  careful  selection 
from  among  the  numerous  words  and  phraws 
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that  may  be  taken  to  repreeent  this  number, 
the  phrase  water  if  bed  is  taken,  as  having  some 
connection  in  ideas  with  the  historical  fact  re- 
ferred to.  Then  Oouraud's  association  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  sentence,  "At  the  Passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  armies  of  Pharaoh  met  their  death 
in  a  water f/  hed^';  and  as  long  as  this  phrase  is 
remembered,  tlie  date  involv^  in  it  cannot  be 
forgotten.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that 
it  need  not  bring  into  association  heterogeneous 
ideas.  In  the  application  of  it,  many  ouier  cu- 
rious devices,  sucn  as  homnplionic  analogies  etc. 
are  used.  —  Of  a  somewhat  similar  character  is 
Dr.  Alex.  Mackay's  Fdcts  and  Dtttes  ( Edinburgh, 
1869).  In  this,  as  in  Gouraud's  system,  every 
date  is  contained  in  a  sentence  which  is  approp- 
riate to  the  event.  Thus  the  sentence  which 
gives  the  date  of  Jfannibal's  defeat  at  Zama  is, 
"The  formidable  warrior  is  defeated." — The  art 
of  mnemonics  is  said  by  (.'icero  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  (»reek  poet  .Simonides.  It  is 
described  by  Cicero,  (Juintilian,  and  Pliny.  In 
more  modem  times,  works  on  the  subject  have 
been  written  by  Schenkel  (1593),  Bruno  (1582), 
Mink  (1648),  Grev  (1730),  Aretin  (1810),  Fain- 
agle  (1812),  imp^vcd  by  Aimee  (Paris  1832), 
Bemowsky  (1842),  Otto  (1843),  Kothc  (Si/stem 
der  Mnemonik\  Cassel,  1853),  Pick  (18()G),iSayer 
(1867),  Hlater  (Seateniias.  Chronotoqiccpy  edit,  by 
Miss  Sewcll,  1868),  Mackay  (1869),  Miuola, 
Nemos  (1875),  and  many  others.  A  sliort  his- 
tory of  Mnemonics  is  given  in  Pick's  work. 

MENNONITES,  a  denomination  of  Prot- 
testauts,  which  originated  at  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
in  1525.  They  spread  to  Southern  (lermany, 
and  soon  after  to  the  Netherlands,  where  Menno 
Symons,  a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest,  joined 
them  in  1535.  From  him  they  took  their  name, 
though  he  was  not  their  founder,  but  only  re- 
organized them.  In  common  with  the  Friends, 
they  practice  non-resistance  and  abstinence  from 
oaths ;  and,  in  common  with  the  Baptists,  they 
reject  infant  baptism,  administering,  however, 
baptism  by  pounng.  In  the  Netherlands,  in  1 700, 
they  numbered  150,000  ftiembers;  but  at  present 
have  only  20,000;  and,  in  Germany  and  S^^itzer- 
land,  even  less  tlian  that  number.  In  southern 
Russia,  whither  they  have  gone  from  Germany 
as  colonists,  they  form  a  population  of  more 
than  30,000.  Their  emigration  to  the  United 
States  began  in  1683,  and  continued  throughout 
the  entire  18th  centiuy.  At  present  their  mem- 
bership in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  esti- 
mated at  60.000.  'iliey  are  all  of  Gennan  origin, 
and  most  of  them  still  employ  the  CJerman  lan- 
guage. Nearly  all  of  them  are  farmers,  being 
favorably  known  for  their  honesty,  industry,  and 
other  domestic  virtues,  but  greatly  behind  the 
age  in  the  matter  of  education.  Ilieir  first  at- 
tempt to  found  a  high  Hchool  took  place  in  1868, 
when  the  Christliche  Bihinngsanst/tlt  (christian 
institution  of  learning),  at  Wadsworth.  Medina 
Co.,  Ohio,  was  opened.  It  is  an  academy,  hav- 
ing for  its  principal  a  theological  teacher,  Rev. 
C.  J.  Van  der  Smissen,  but  besides  him  only 
teachers  of  German  and  English  grammar,  mu- 


sic, atid  the  elementary  branches.  The  number 
of  pupils,  in  1876,  was  27.  Only  one  of  the 
various  divisions  existing  among  the  Menno- 
nites  of  this  country,  supports  this  school,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  an  "administrative  com- 
mittee," apjx)inted  by  the  general  conference  of 
the  body.  The  other  divisions  of  the  Mennonites 
have  no  institutions  of  learning  whatever.  Even 
Sabbath  ^hools  exist  only  in  a  minority  of  thfe 
churches,  and  are  of  quite  recent  origin.  In 
Europe  also,  little  is  done  by  the  Mennonites  for 
the  education  of  the  members  of  their  order. 
They  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools, 
but  support  a  theological  seminary  of  their  own, 
founded  at  Amsterdam, in  1812,  under  the  name 
J)e  Kweekschool  der  algemeene  Doopsgezinde 
SocieteAt  ter  hevordering  van  de  predikdienst, 
1.  e.f  Seminary  of  the  CJeneral  Society  of  Bap- 
tists for  the  furtherance  of  the  ministry.  This 
seminary  is  under  the  control  of  12  curators^ 
who  are  api)ointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  general 
society.  It  has  at  present  (1876)  3  professors 
and  about  30  stuilents.  In  Germany  the  Menno- 
nites have  an  academy  at  Weierhof,  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  founded  in  1868. 

MEBCEB  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Macon,  Ga., 
mider  the  control  of  Baptists,  was  founded  in 
1837.  It  has  a  fine  building,  on  grounds  com- 
prising about  10  acres,  and  is  funiiehed  with 
valuable  philoso])lucal  and  chemical  apparatus. 
Its  endowment  amounts  to  $250,000.  The  li- 
braries contain  about  9,000  volumes.  T  he  cost  of 
tuition  is  $60  per  annum  ;  but  provinion  is  made 
for  the  free  tuition  of  the  sons  of  ministers  and 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  university 
comi)rises  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  witli  a  classical 
course  of  four  years,  and  a  scientific  course  of 
three  years  ;  a  dej^artment  of  theology  (not  yet 
separately  organized) ;  and  a  school  of  law.  In 
1874 — 5,  there  were  6  professors  in  the  college, 
and  3  in  the  law  school,  and  150  students,  of 
whom  7  were  in  the  law  sc^hool.  The  Meroer 
High  School,  at  Penfield,  Greene  Co.,  and  the 
Crawfonl  High  School,  at  Dalton,  are  connected 
with  the  university.  The  following  named  per- 
sons have  been  presidents  of  the  institution  : 
the  Rev.  Otis  Smith,  1841—2;  the  Rev. 
Jno.  L,  Dagg,  I).  I).,  1843  —  50;  the  Rev. 
N.  M.  (Vawfoiri,  D.  I).,  1850—60;  the  Rev.  II. 
il.  Tucker.  1).  I).,  1867—71  ;  and  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald J.  Battle,  I>.  I>.,  appointed  in  1872. 

MEBCERSBUBG  COLLEGE,  at  Mercer»- 
burg,  Pa.,  founded  in  1 865,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Refonned  Church  in  the  United  States. 
It  succeeded  Marshall  College  (founded  in  1835), 
occupying  its  buildings  and  grounds.  It  is  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  tuition  fees  and  contributions. 
It  has  an  endowment  of  ^18,000.  The  libraries 
contain  about  3,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tui- 
tion is  845  per  annum.  There  is  a  preparatoiy, 
a  collegiate,  and  a  theological  department.  In 
1 875 — 6,  there  were  7  professors  and  75  students, 
(23  prej»aratory,  39  collegiate,  and  13  theolcpical). 
The  presidents  have  been  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomaft 
G.  Apple,  and  the  Rev.  Ih,  E.  E.  Higbee,  the 
present  incumbent  (1876). 
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METHODISTS,  the  collective  name  of  a 
number  of  Protestaiit  denominations  that  have 
sprung  from  the  peculiar  religious  character 
and  influence  of  John  Wesley,  a  Fellow  of  Ox- 
ford IXnivcrsity.  and  ordained  as  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  As  early  as  17  29,  while 
a  Fellow  at  Oxford,  Wesley  gathered  about 
him  a  number  of  persons  of  like  character,  and 
spent  nuich  time  in  religious  worship,  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  active  benevolent  la- 
bors among  the  poor.  ITieir  fellow  students,  either 
in  derision  or  as  a  liappy  expression  of  their  char- 
acter, called  them  Methodists,  a  term  which  has 
been  loosely  employe<l  not  only  to  describe  any 
who  are  extraordinarily  zealous  in  religion,  but 
as  the  recognized  name  of  several  denominations 
tliat  can  trace  their  origin,  more  or  less  directly, 
to  the  influence  of  John  Wesley.  The  principal 
]Methodist  bodies  in  (jireat  Britain  are  the  V\  es- 
leyaii  Societies,  organized  in  1740  ;  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Church,  organized  1819;  the  Methodist 
New  Connection  Churcli ;  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches  ;  the  Bible  I'hristian  Church,  and 
the  British  Wesleyan  Keform  Union.  There  are 
also  atiiliated  Metliodist  bodies  in  France,  and  in 
Australia  ;  and  large  and  flourishing  missions  in 
China,  India,  8outh  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  under 
the  charge  of  British  Methodists ;  and  bodies  of 
American  Methodists,  which  promise  soon  in- 
dependent and  affiliated  organizations.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  oldest  is  the  Methodist  Episco^ial  Church, 
from  wliich  sprung,  in  1844,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South;  the  African  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church ;  the  African  Zion  ^l.  E. 
Church ;  and  the  Colored  M.  E.  (.^hurch  of 
America.  There  are  also  several  smaller  organ- 
izations, called  The  Methodist  Church,  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  American  Wesleyan  Church, 
Free  Methodist,  and  Evangelical  Association.  All 
these  bodies  are  substantially  identical  in  doc- 
trine, all  maintain  a  regular  itineracy  of  the 
preachers ;  and,  in  fact,  the  M.  10.  Church,  and 
M.  E.  (Imrch,  South, embrace  by  far  the  greater 
pirt  of  all  the  membership  among  the  white 
population.  The  gi'neral  sunmiary  of  Methodists 
m  the  United  States,  in  187G,  gave  in  round 
numbers  19,000  itinerant  ministers  and  nearly 
3.000,000  meiulxii's.  in  Metliodist  Episcopal 
churches;  and  1,500  itinei-ant  ministers  and 
100,000  members,  in  non-episoopid  Methodist 
churches.  In  the  ivst  of  the  worM,  Methodists 
at  the  same  time  numbi-red  alx>ut  r),000  itin- 
erant miuLstei'S  and  1,000.000  members.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870,  the  Meth- 
odists had  21,.3;n  churc'h  edilices,  O.r)28.209 
sittings,  and  church  pi*operty  (edifices  and 
jwrsonages)  worth  JB(J9,854.i*2l ;  but  thiy  have 
rapidly  increased  since  that  time. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  leading  body  of  Meth- 
o  lists  in  England  and  Scotland  is  compos(?d  of 
the  Wesleyan  Societies  under  the  control  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  ConfertMice,  which  has  also  a 
branch  in  Ireland,  and  affiliated  Conferences  in 
the  British  colonies.  As  early  as  1744,  two 
schools,  the  Kingswood  and  the  Woodhouse 
Grove,  were  established,  which  are  still  flourish- 


ing. Two  tJieolo^cal  institutions  were  estab- 
lished in  18,38,  which  are  lar^ly  attended,  many 
of  the  ministers  now  receivm^  their  education 
at  these  schools.  They  have  cuso  the  Weskyin 
Proprietary  School  at  Sheffield,  which  is  reoq^ 
nized  as  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. What  are  called  day  schools  or  pariah 
schools  are  established  numerously  in  England, 
complying  with  the  terms  required,  and  sharii^ 
in  governmental  assistance.  Also,  to  fit  teadi- 
ers  for  these  schools,  the  Wesleyans  have  a  laige 
normal  school  at  Westminster.  They  have  ako 
a  college  designed  expressly  for  the  education  of 
those  who  are  preparing  to  be  foreign  mission- 
aries. By  means  of  a  Children's  Fund  and  other 
collections,  many  needy  students  are  aided  while 
securing  an  education.  The  Irish  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference has  two  vigorous  schools  under  its  chaige, 
—  the  Belfast  College  and  the  Conventional 
School  at  Dublin.  There  are  various  other 
branches  of  Methodists  in  Great  Britain,  all  (d 
which  manifest  an  increasing  interest  in  edu- 
cation, llie  Primitive  Methodist  Church  has 
a  theological  institute  at  Sunderland ;  the  Meth- 
oflist  New  Connection  Church,  has  one  at  Shef- 
field ;  the  United  Methodist  Free  Societies,  at 
Manchester;  and  the  Bible  Christians,  atSheb- 
bear. 

In  Canada,  there  are  but  two  Methodist  bodies, 
the  one  called  the  Methodist  (^hurch  of  Canada 
and  Eastern  America  ;  and  the  other,  the  M.  £. 
Church  of  Canada.  'Vhe  former  has  a  flourish- 
ing university  at  Cobourg,  with  coUeges  of  arte, 
theology,  law,  and  medicine ;  also  the  Mt.  Alli- 
son Wesleyan  College,  at  Sackville,  X.  B. ;  the 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  at  Hamilton;  Home- 
stead (.'ollege ;  I'heological  College,  at  Montreal; 
Collegiate  Institute,  at  Dundas ;  Manitoba  Wes- 
leyan Institute,  and  Ontario  Ladies'  College,  at 
Whitby.  These  institutions  have  an  agmneg^ 
pro^ierty  of  about  one  million  dollars.  They  are 
all  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  education.  The 
Methoilist  I^piscopal  Church  of  Canada  concen- 
trates its  educational  interests  at  Belleville,  where 
it  has  a  flouilsliing  institution  called  Albert  Col- 
lege, which  has  university  powers,  and  depart- 
ments in  «rts.  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  Inere 
is  also  connected  with  it  a  school  for  females, 
called  Alexandra  College. 

in  Aiinfritlia,  the  .Nlethodists  have  several 
flourishing  academies  and  colleges. 

In  the  ri/(fe(/  St'iit'sAhe  ^lethotlist  Episcopal 
Church  was  nt)t  organized  till  1784;  but  Meth- 
odist Societies  were  established  in  New  York 
and  Maryland  as  early  as  17(>G.  Rev.  Thomas 
Coke.  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
first  conference,  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, and  deeply  interested  in  education. 
At  this  conference,  a  "Book  Concern",  which 
has  since  l)econie  one  of  the  leading  publish- 
ing houses  in  the  country,  was  provided  for; 
and  it  wiis  ordered  that  its  profits  should 
be  devoted  to  five  i>uriK)ses,  one  of  which  WM 
the  foundation  unci  maintenance  of  a  collese 
particularly  designed  for  the  education  of  preach- 
ers.    A  collection  for  this  purpose  was  luao  or- 
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dered  to  be  taken  in  all  the  congregations,  llius, 
education  was  approved  as  a  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization.    I'he  college  thus  established  was 
oj)ened    in    Abingdon,    Md.,    in     1787,     and 
called,  after  bishops  Coke  and  Asbury,  Cokes- 
bury  College,  and  was  well  attended  till  1797, 
when  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with- 
out insurance,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $50,000,  a 
great  calamity  for  the  feeble  church.  Immediately 
collections  were  ordered  in  the  societies,  and  the 
college  was  re-oi)ened  in  Baltimore;  but  the  new 
buil(Gng  was  also  soon  consumed  by  fire.     So 
disheartened  was  the  Church  by  these  losses  that 
some  hastily  inferred  that  it  was  ''not  the  business 
of  Methodists  to  build  colleges",  and  it  was  im- 
practicable to  resume  the  enterprise  at  once;  and, 
lor  twenty  years,  all  the  educational  work  of 
the  church  was  carried  on  in  a  few  private 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    I^ese 
schools  were  somewhat  numerous,  and,  in  some 
instances,  formally  recognized  by  the  Church;  but, 
for  the  want  of  system  and  j)ermanent  foun- 
dations, the  most  of  what  they  accomplished  has 
not  been  recorded  in  history. — As  a  kind  of  sub- 
stitute for  theological  schools,  the  general  con- 
ference ordered   that  all  who  entered  the  reg- 
ular ministry  should  pursue  for  four  years  a 
prescribed  course  of  literary  and  theological  study, 
and  be  examined  annimlly  in  the  same;  and  their 
promotion   in  the  conference  as  well  as  their 
ordination  was  dei>endent  on  their  i)as8ing  the 
examinations.    This  custom,  the  course  of  study 
having  been  enlarged  and  improved  from  time 
to  time,  is  still  practiced;  and  all   Methodist 
ministers  pursue  a  uniform  course  of  reading 
and  study  for  the  first  four  years  of  their  min- 
istry.   ITiis  has  greatly  contributed  to  harmony 
of  belief  and  theological  culture.    It  has,  indeed, 
been  a  great    educating    power,  every  young 
Methodist  preacher  being  specially  chaived  to 
spend  from  four  to  six  hours  in  study  daify. 

In  1817,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Rev. 
Wilbur  Fisk,  1).  I).,  of  New  England, an  alumnus 
of  Brown  University,  an  academy  was  purchased 
by  the  Conference  m  New  England,  and  opened 
as  a  conference  seminary.  Students  of  both 
sexes  were  admitted.  The  ensuing  general  con- 
ference approved  the  enterprise,  and  recom- 
mended all  the  annual  conferences  to  follow 
the  example.  ITiis  has  become  the  general  prac- 
tice. ITie  greatest  educational  force  of  Meth- 
odists has  appeared  in  these  seminaries.  There 
haye  been  nearly  a  hundre<l  of  these  conference 
seminaries  founded,  of  which  some  have  become 
«xtiuct  after  doing  a  noble  work,  some  have  be- 
come female  colleges,  and  some  have  grown 
into  regular  colleges;  but  more  than  fifty 
still  remain  in  a  flourishing  condition  on  the 
ohl  foundation.  The  buildings  and  funds 
of  these  seminaries  are  valued  at  more  than 
4M,000,000 ;  and  they  employ  about  500  teachers, 
and  are  attende<l  by  alx)ut  2.5,000  students  of  j 
both  sexes.  ITiey  have  etlucated  at  least  300,000  ; 
pupils,  mostly  young  men  and  young  women 
trom  1 6  to  25  years  of  age,  many  of  whom  have 


I  become  preachers  or  teachers.    Of  late,  the  lead- 
ing conference  seminaries  are  making  efforts  to 
I  secure  endowments  in  addition  to  commodious 
buildings.  ITiere  are  but  few  colleges  or  schools 
;  exclusively  for  women  under  the  care  of  the  M. 
i  E.  Church.     Perhaps  ten  such  institutions  may 
be  regarded  as  pennaneutly  founded,  and  as  the 
;  property  of  the  Church.     These,  for  the  most 
i  part,  have  good  buildings,  but  no  considerable 
'  endowment  fund,  and  some  of  them  are  partly 
■  private  property. — ^The  first  regular  college  estab- 
I  lished  by  the  Methodists  in  America,  except  ih& 
\  Cokesbury  College  mentioned  above,  which  had 
I  an  existence  of  only  ten  years,  was  the  Weslgran 
University,  at  Middletown,  Ct.,  in  1831.    This 
college  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  the 
character  of  its  alttmni,  having  graduated  about 
1,200  in  45  years,  besides   partially  educating 
many  more,  a  large  portion  of  whom  have  en- 
tered the  ministry.     Other  colleges  soon  sprung 
up  imitating  its  example;  and  there  were,  in  1877, 
at  least  thirty  institutions  having   university 
charters,  about  20  of  which  were  doing  respect- 
able college  work.    Four  or  five  had  &o  added 
to  the  literary  college,  schools  of  medicine,  law, 
or  theology.    The  Northwestern  University,  at 
Evanstou,  111.,  has  aj»sociated  with  it  a  medical 
school  in  Chicago.  I'he  Boston  University  has  a 
medical,  a  law,  and  a  theological  department.  The 
Syracuse   University,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
medical  college;  and  a  college  of  missionaries  and 
a  law  school  are  a  part  of  its  plan.  The  buildings 
connected  with  all    these    colleges    cost    over 
83,000,000;  the  endowments  are  about$4,000,000, 
I  and  the  number  of  college  students,  about  2,500. 
!  The  number  of  professors  is  about  300;  of  volumes 
i  in  the  libraries,  200,000.  Several  of  these  colleges 
I  are  open  impartially  to  both  sexes.    The  num- 
I  ber  of  young  women  attending  them  and  pur- 
I  suing  thorough  college  courses  of  study,  is  com- 
I  paratively  small;  but  the  experiment  has  proved, 
m  all  respects,  a  success.    Even  the  medical 
schools  of  the  Boston  and  the  Syracuse  univer- 
sities are  open  equally  to  both  sexes,  and  are 
largely  attended  by  both  males  and  females. 

llie  establishment  of  theological  schools  proper 
met  with  considerable  active  opposition  m  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  CTiurch,  some  fearing  that 
the  teaching  would  tend  to  educate  for  the  minis- 
try, as  a  profession,  young  men  who  had  not 
been  calleci  of  the  Holy  (■Ihost  to  this  office  and 
work ;  others  maintainins:  that,  if  a  young  man 
were  well  grounded  in  academic  and  college  edu- 
cation, the  theological  training  micht  be  well 
enough  obtained  by  the  course  of  study  and  read- 
ing furnished  for  young  ministers,  and  by  actual 
professional  work.  But,  in  spite  of  these  ob- 
jections, principally  through  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  John  Dempster,  D.  D.,  a  Biblical  In- 
stitute was  opened  in  Concord,  N.  II.,  in 
1847,  which  was  originally  attended  by  stu- 
dents who  had  not  pursued  a  college  course 
of  study,  Dr.  Dempsters  great  object  being  a 
school  exclusively  theological  for  young  ministers 
of  whatever  grade  of  scholarship.  Su&equently, 
this  school  was  removed  to  Boston,  and  it» 
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courses  of  study  were  greatly  enlarged;  it  is 
now  a  department  of  the  Boston  Lniversity. 
In  1855,  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  was 
opened  in  Evanston,  111.,  founded  on  a  bequest 
mr  a  Mrs.  Garrett,  of  Chicago.  In  1867,  the 
IJtew  Theological  Seminaiy  was  opened  in 
Madison,  N.  «f.  lliese  three  theological  schools 
are  now  largely  attended  by  college  grad- 
uates; but  they  furnish,  as  vet,  but  a  small 
portion  of  those  who  enter  the  conferences  as 
regular  preachers.  From  the  beginning,  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  admit  to  the  niinis^  prom- 
ising younff  men,  with  but  a  limited  scliool 
education ;  but  tiie  relative  proportion  of  coU^ 
graduates  is  rapidly  increasing.  Several  of  the 
oolleces  offer  special  instruction  to  candidates 
for  the  ministi^. 

In  i}ie/oreigfi  missions  o{  the  Methodist  Epis- 
oopal  Church,  schools  have  been  established  ao- 
crading  to  the  exigences  of  the  place,  some  ele- 
mentary, and  some  theol(^cal,  and  even  medical. 
Martin  Institute,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  (j^er- 
many,  is  a  combination  of  a  conference  seminary 
with  a  theological  school.  There  is  also  a  flour- 
ishing India  Theological  School,  at  Barcilly, 
British  India.  Several  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  through 
the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  to  open  and  sup- 
port schools  for  the  freed  colored  people  of  the 
South.  About  twenty  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, employing  a  hundred  teachers,  and  edu- 
cating many  young  colored  people  for  teachers 
and  preachers.  In  eight  years,  more  than  half  a 
milhon  of  dollars  was  expended  for  this  piu*poBe. 
Most  of  these  schools  will,  probably,  grow 
into  permanent  and  strong  seminaries  or  colleges. 

In  1869,  a  board  of  education  of  the  Methoaist 
Episcopal  Church  was  chartered  in  the  State  of 
Kew  York,  by  request  of  the  General  (Confer- 
ence, designed  to  hold  and  disburse  funds  for 
(he  whole  Church,  particularlv  to  'aid  students 
for  the  ministry,  and  especiiuly  for  missionary 
work ;  and  also,  to  assist  schools,  if  any  funds 
are  intrusted  to  it  for  that  purpose,  'ilie  boanl 
is  designed  to  be  as  permanent  as  the  Church  it- 
self, consisting  of  two  bishops,  four  preachers, 
and  six  laymen,  appointed  in  sections,  for  twelve 
years  each,  by  the  General  Conference.  In  1872, 
Kev.  E.  O.  Jiaven,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  by  the 
deneral  Conference  corresponding  secretary; 
and,  since  that  time,  many  students,  mostly  in 
colleges  and  theological  schools,  have  aimually 
received  some  assistance  from  the  board  or  its 
auxiliary  societies,  in  obtaining  an  education. 
The  General  Conference  has  aGo  recommended 
the  observance  of  the  second  Sunday  in  June  as 
"  Children's  Day,"  and  that  collections  be  taken 
in  the  Sunday-schools  on  that  day  in  behalf  of 
the  board  of  education.  The  beneficiaries  of 
the  board  are  all  pledged  to  repay  the  money 
after  completing  their  school  education.  They 
receive  money  as  a  loan,  not  by  ^ft.  j 

The  General  Conference  of  1876  made  a  pro- 1 
^-viiion  in  regard  to  education,  which  was  designed  | 


to  render  the  action  of  the  Church  on  that  suljeci 
more  systematic  and  radical  than  ever  before.  li 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  presiding  elder  to  bring 
the  subject  of  education,  in  individual  chuiches, 
before  the  first  quarterly  conference  of  each 
year,  and  secure  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  the  preacher  in  charge  shall  be 
chairman ;  to  organize,  wherever  practicable,  a 
church  lyceum  for  mental  improvement ;  to  or- 
ganize free  evening  schools ;  to  provide  a  libraijr 
text-books,  and  hocikA  of  reference ;  to  popular 
ize  religious  literature  by  reading-rooms,  or 
otherwise  ;  to  seek  out  suitable  persona,  and,  if 
necessary,  assist  them  to  obtain  an  education^ 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry ;  and  to  do  whatever 
shall  seem  best  fitted  to  supply  any  defidency 
in  that  which  the  church  ought  to  offer  to  the 
varied  nature  of  man.  In  this  way,  it  is  hoped 
to  make  educational  work  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
every  preacher  and  of  every  congregation. 

While,  in  the  acgreg^te,  the  educational  woik 
accomplished  by  ^e  direct  agency  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  appears  creditaUe,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  nitherto,  the  dSorts 
of  the  denomination  have  not  been  so  systematic, 
and  so  thoroughly  wrought  out,  on  this  subject^ 
as  in  many  of  its  other  enterprises.  Its  numer- 
ous Sunday-ficbools  are  all  carefiiUy  organized 
and  reported,  and  the  circulation  of  Sunday- 
school  literature  is  immense.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Vincent,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  S.  S.  Union,  nearly  every  Sun- 
day-school in  the  whole  Church  feels  the  powo- 
of  a  central  life  and  controlling  spirit.  The 
seminaries  and  colleges  have  acted  less  in  con- 
cert, and  some  conferences  have  done  compara- 
tively little  for  education ;  but,  at  last,  a  con- 
dition has  been  reached,  in  which  every  society 
is  requested  to  have  a  committee  on  education ; 
nearly  every  annual  conference  has  an  education 
society  practically  auxiliary  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation ;  every  congregation  is  requested  annuaOy 
to  contribute  for  education ;  and  the  seminaries, 
colleges,  and  theological  schools  are  nearly  all 
steadily  receiving  additions  to  their  property; 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  ministers  are- 
graduates  01  colleges  and  theological  schools; 
and  the  sentiment  is  strong  in  the  Church  that 
Cilucation  will  be  far  more  thoroughly  advanced 
in  the  second  century  of  American  Methodist 
history  than  in  the  first. 

The  Methodist  Church  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  public-school  system,  particularly  of  the 
elementary  schools  attended  by  children  residing 
at  home.    Several  times,  the  General  Conference 
has  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  against 
using  the  funds  of  the  state  to  aid  parochial  or 
sectarian  schools.     It  is.  however,  in  favor  of  fol- 
lowing the  practice  that  has  growii  up  among 
Americans,  as  a  Christian  people,  of  having  the 
Bible  read  as  a  sacred  book  in  the  public  schools; 
though  some  leading  Methodists  do  not  recom- 
mend even  insisting  upon  that.     This  Charcb 
favors  supplementing  tne  work  of  the  state  by 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  mcwn 
popular  elementary  education.    It  daims  tha(^ 
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if  the  state  does  not  provide  for  education,  the 
Church  should.  (Colleges  and  universities  should 
not  be  trammeled  by  political  partisanship  or 
control.  The  Church  is  competent  to  establish 
and  sustain  colleges  and  universities  in  which 
the  broadest  and  best  culture  shall  be  ^ven  in 
science,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Neither  of 
tliese  should  be  absent  from  a  college  or  a  univer- 
i  ity ;  but  it  is  dilhcult  to  maintain  them  aU  in  a 
college  controlled  by  the  state. — The  literary  in- 
stitutions of  every  grade,  under  the  care  of  the 
Church,  are  so  numerous,  and  their  condition  is 
80  constantly  changing  that,  for  an  exact  enu- 
meration of  these,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
MeOiodUit  AlnKinnc  and  other  current  publica- 
tions of  the  Church. 

When  the  Methwiist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1844, 
divided  itself  into  two  sections,  that  which  be- 
came the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
retained  all  the  schools  of  every  grade  within  the 
boundary  created  by  what  was  called  the  Plan 
of  Separation.  Among  these  schools,  were  several 
chartered  colleges  of  nigh  standing.  Randolph 
Macon  College  had  been  establisned  in  1832, 
one  year  after  the  Wesleyan  University  at 
Middletown,  Ct.,  and  is,  therefore,  next  to  the 
oldest  Methodist  College  in  America.  Emory 
CoUege,  at  Oxford,  Ga.,  had  been  founded  in 
1837,  and  Emory  and  Henry  College,  at  Emory, 
Va.,  in  1838.  lietween  1844  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  otlier  institutions  were 
added.  Centenary  College,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  1825, 
passed,  in  1845,  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ('hurch,  South.  Trinity  College,  in 
Randolph  Co.,  N.  C,  arose  (1852)  from  a  school 
commenced  by  the  Rev.  B.  Craven,  I).  D.  "Wof- 
ford  College,  S.  C,  named  after  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Wofford,  who  gave  3100,000  for  its  en- 
dowment, was  opened  in  1855 ;  Central  College, 
at  Fayette,  Mo.,  in  the  same  year;  the  Southern 
University,  at  Greenboro,  Ala.,  in  1856 ;  the 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  University,  at  Millersburg, 
Ky.,  in  1858.  The  civil  war  had  a  most  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  ^^ethodist  as  well  as  upon 
the  other  literary  institutions  of  the  Southern 
states.  A  number  of  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions wholly  perished ;  others  were  closed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and  have  been,  since 
then,  but  gradually  revived.  Thus,  there  were 
in  the  state  of  Alabama  three  colleges  for  males, 
all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  two  of  which  had 
their  entire  endowments  swept  away;  while  the 
third,  the  Southern  University,  was  greatly  re- 
duced in  its  means,  and  only  kept  open  in  some 
of  its  departments.  Since  the  close  of  the  war, 
great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Church  to 
I  enlarge  her  educational  work.  The  unfortunate 
condition  in  which  the  finances  of  most  of  the 
Southern  states  found  themselves,  proved,  of 
course,  a  great  obstacle;  but,  more  recently,  great 
strides  in  advance  have  been  made,  and;  at  pres- 
ent, the  Church,  possesses,  in  Yanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  best  endowed  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  the  South.  The  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  this  institution  began  in 


1871,  when  delegates  were  appointed  to  a  con- 
vention to  consider  the  subject  of  a  university^ 
such  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  a  church  de 
manding  a  higher  Christian  education  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  South  and  South-west. 
It  declared  that  one  million  of  dollars  was  neces- 
sary to  perfect  the  plan,  and  refused  to  author- 
ize steps  towards  the  selection  of  a  site,  until  the 
public  showed  itself  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, by  a  valid  subscription  of  half  that 
amount.  It  was  earlv  discovered  that,  in  the 
exhausted  condition  of  the  South,  so  soon  after 
the  war,  it  was  not  practicable  to  pursue  the  en- 
terprifle.  The  nrojcct  was  in  abeyance,  whea 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  the  City  of  New  Y ork> 
donated  $500,000,  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  $200,000.  llie  institution  was  dedicated 
and  inaugurated  in  Oct.,  1875.  (See  Vander- 
bilt University.)  In  Texas,  a  convention  was 
called  in  1869,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  con- 
Bolidating  four  chartered  colleges  of  the  Church, 
the  oldest  of  which,  RutersviUe  College,  had 
been  chartered  in  1860  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas.  The  convention  met  in 
1 870,  resolved  upon  the  establishment  of  a  united 
central  institution,  and  declared  not  less  than 
3500,000  necessary  to  carry  out  the  design.  The 
new  institution  was  opened,  in  1874,  as  Texas 
University,  and.  in  1875,  chartered  as  South- 
western I  niversity  (q.  v.).  The  total  number  of 
chartered  colleges  enumerated  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  was  IG. 
All  of  them  are  in  the  Southern  states,  with  the 
exception  of  one  in  California,  and  one  in  Ore- 
gon. The  latter,  (.'or\'allis  College  (q.  v.),  was 
opened  in  1865,  and  the  legislation  of  the  statc^ 
in  1869,  placed  the  agricmtural  college  of  the 
state  in  connection  with  it.  The  Church  has  a 
large  number  of  female  colleges  and  high  schools 
under  her  control.  The  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
ic^, at  !Nracon,  Ga.,  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
this  kind  in  the  Unit^  States,  having  been 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  in  1836, 
under  the  name  of  the  Geomia  Female  Collegc- 
llie  Greenboro  Female  College,  at  Greenboro, 
N.  C,  is  only  a  few  years  younger,  having  been 
founded  in  1811.  Other  prominent  institutions 
of  this  class  are,  the  Montgomery  Female  Col- 
lege, at  Christiansbui^,  Ya.;  the  Central  Female 
College,  at  Ix»xington,  Mo.;  the  ThomasviUe  Fe- 
male (^oUege,  at  Thomas\'ille,  N.  C;  the  Wes-. 
leyan  Female  Institute,  at  Staunton,  Ya.;  Dav- 
enport Female  (^ollege,  at  I^enoir,  N.  C.;  Mar- 
tin Female  College;  at  Pulaski,  Tenn. ;  the 
Martha  Washington  College,  at  Abington,  Ya.; 
the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  at  Murfreesboro, 
N.  C. — One  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant institutions  in  coimectionwith  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church,  is  the  Culleoka  Institute,  in 
Mora  Co.,  Tenn.  It  is  a  model  high  school,  as  well 
as  an  academy  affiliated  to  Yanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. There  has  always  been  a  strong  feeling  ia 
this  Church  against  special  schools  of  theology^ 
Biblical  instruction  in  connection  with  the  reg-. 
ular  college  course  is,  however,  afforded  in  most 
Southern  Methodist  Colleges. 
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[CO,  a  republic  of  North  America;  area, 
741,800  sq.  miles;  population,  about  y/276,0(){), 
made  up  of  whites,  Creoles,  Indians,  half-breeds, 
and  a  few  negroes.  The  language  of  the  country 
is  Spanish ;  and  the  ruling  reli^on,  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Mexico  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
€arly  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  was  conquered  by 
Cortes,  1519 — 21.  It  continued  in  the  possession 
of  Spain  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent- 
ury, when  It  establishes  its  independence.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  passed  through  a  number  of  rev- 
olutions and  civil  wars.  A\hen  the  Spaniards 
came  to  Mexico,  they  found  there  the  intelli- 
ffent  and  highly  cultivated  Aztecs.  I'his  people 
had  been  preceded  by  others  who  had  also  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  civilization.  In  many  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
when  conquered  by  Cbrtes,  had  made  great 
progress.  Their  calendar  was  more  correct  than 
that  of  the  ancient  (i  reeks  and  Romans.  They 
knew  how  to  manufacture  paper,  and  possessed 
map,  on  which  even  the  roafls  were  marked 
which  their  ancestors  had  used  when  they  came 
to  Mexico.  The  education  of  children  was  of  a 
▼ery  severe  character.  In  each  family  of  the  higher 
classes,  the  boys  remained  with  their  mothers 
up  to  the  6th  or  7th  year,  w^hen  they  rei'eived  a 
carefully  selected  companion;  and  in  their  10th 
or  1 2th  year,  they  were  sent  to  the  temple,  to  Ix; 
Ciiucated  by  the  priests.  Ilere  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  discipline,  and  were  instructed 
m  the  liturgy,  and  in  various  other  subjects.  The 
girls  were  3so  received  into  the  temple,  which 
they  did  not  l^jave  until  they  were  married.  For 
the  boys,  there  were  also  military  sc^iools.  As  in 
the  other  Spanish  colonies,  very  little  was  done 
for  education  by  the  Spaniards.  A  university  and 
A  number  of  colleges  had  been  established,  in 
which  the  teachers  were  generally  priests  who  had 
been  educated  in  Spain.  But  insufficient  as  the 
mstruction  was,  under  Spanish  rule,  it  became 
worse  under  the  republic.  The  continual  civil 
wars  prevented  all  progress  in  education  ;  while 
the  hatred  for  every  thing  that  came  from  Spain, 
tended  to  destroy  ai^  educational  institutions 
previously  established.  Hence,  the  education  of 
the  whites,  who  alone  had  been  cared  for  by  the 
ijpanlsh  goverinnent,  wsm  now  neglecteil ;  while 
the  native  population  continue<l  to  be  neglected. 
By  the  Liw  of  18  UJ,  the  federal  government 
transferred  the  care  of  the  schools  to  the  separate 
Btates.  ill  some  of  which  considemblo  progress 
has  betMi  ma  le.  Recuitly,  the  fe<leral  govern- 
ment has  again  established  secondary  schools  in 
the  capital,  princi|xilly  for  the  eilucation  of 
tea^lurs.  Compulsory  education  laws  have  been 
passed  in  most  of  the  states ;  but  in  some  they 
Are  entirely  inoperative.  In  187;"), president  Lerdo 
de  Tejada.  in  his  message  to  congress,  referred 
to  erlucation  in  the  following  words :  "l*ublic 
instruction  has  continued  to  merit  particular  at- 
tention. Both  in  the  primary  and  in  tne  pro- 
fessional schools,  efforts  have  constantly  been 
made  to  afford  the  elements  of  instruction,  by 
establishing  new  professorshij)S,  as  well  as  by 
providing  all  the  mstrmnents  and  other  useful 


apparatus  for  practical  teaching.  With  the  same 
desire  to  obtain  the  most  complete  practical  in- 
struction, various  pupils  of  the  national  schools 
have  continued  to  be  sent  abroad  upon  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  their  studies."  —  Primaiy 
schools  have  now  been  introduced  in  aimost  all 
of  the  states.  The  schools  are  supported  by  the 
state  governments,  with  jDecuniary  aid  from  the 
fedenu  government,  the  municipalities,  and  sev-  * 
eral  private  associations,  among  which  the  Lan- 
casterian  Society  and  the  Benevolent  Society 
in  Mexico  occupy  a  prominent  position.  The 
I^ncasterian  Society  suppUes  the  government 
schools  with  teachers.  1  here  are  also,  in  all  the 
princiiMd  cities,  private  schools;  but  these  are 
open  only  to  the  children  of  the  rich.  The  plan 
of  instruction  comprises  only  the  most  neoessaij 
subjects,  and  the  text-books  are  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan.  In  1874,  the  total 
number  of  private  schools  was  8,040 ;  of  which 
5,691  were  for  boj's;  1,615,  for  girls;  and  the 
rest  were  common  to  both  sexes.  Of  the  total 
number,  603  were  supported  by  the  federal  and 
state  governments ;  5,240,  by  the  municipalities ; 
378,  by  private  corporations ;  and  117,  by  relig- 
ious associations  ;  1 ,51 8  were  private  schools,  in 
which  tuition  is  paid  for ;  and  184  were  without 
classification,  llie  proportion  of  the  number  of 
schools  to  the  population,  was  one  primary  school 
to  every  1,141  inhabitants.  The  attendance, 
during  the  same  year,  was  about  349,000,  or 
sonietliiiig  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  children 
between  the  iiges  of  6  and  13  yeare.  ITjcre  are 
also,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  evening  schook 
for  adults  of  both  sexes.  Tlie  total  expenditure 
for  primary  instruction,  during  the  year  1874, 
was  31,632,436,  of  which  81,042,000  was  fur- 
nished by  the  municij)alities  ;  ^17,000,  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments  ;  and  81 73,000,  by 
individuals  and  private  coriK)ratioii8. 

Secondarif  instruction  is  imparted  in  national 
and  state  colleges,  and  in  Catholic  seminaries. 
The  course  of  studios,  in  these  institutions,  com- 
prises Spanish,  French,  and  l^tin  grammar,  his- 
toiy,  geography,  natunil  philosophy,  and  math- 
ematics.    In  S(jme  colleges,  other  branches  are 
added ;  as  the  Engli.sh  langutige.  law.  medicine, 
eiigiiieoriiig.  agi'iculture.  and  theology.  In  1874, 
there  were  5 1  state  and  iiatii>iial  colleges,  i*ith 
;  9,337  8tiidents;  and  21  (atholic seminaries,  with 
3.8()()  students.     I^nv  was  taught  in  33  of  the 
collegt^;  medicine,  in    11  ;   engineering,  in  9; 
agriculture,  in  2  ;  ami  theology,  in  24.    There 
were,  also,  1 5  higluT  K(rhouls  for  girls,  with  2,300 
students.  The  rniversity  of  Mexico  only  grants 
diplomas,  no  studies  being  pursued  there,  as  all 
the  instruction  is  given  in  the  colleges.  The  total 
expense  of  supj)orting  the  government  colleges,  , 
in   1874,   was   81.100,()(H),   of   which   S20(MK)0 
was  expended  in  fellowships,  which  entitle  those 
who  hol;l  them  to  free  l)oard  and  lo<lging  in  the 
college  building.     'I'liere  were,  in  the  same  year, 
5  8jx»cial  schools  in  the  federal  district ;  1.  of 
minis  and  engineering :  and  1 ,  each,  of  medicine, 
law,  agriculture,  and  the  fine  arts  ;  the  last  men- 
tioned was  attended  by  about  700  pupils  ot  both 
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8ezes.  The  city  of  Mexico  has  also  a  school  for 
deaf-mutes. — See  Schmid,  PdUktgogische  Ency- 
clopddie,  art.  Sad-Anierica;  Report  of  the  U,  8, 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1874. 

MIASII  UNIVERSITY,  at  Oxfoixi,  Ohio, 
was  organized  in  18*24.    It  has  a  preparatory,  an 
undergraduate,  and  a  post-graduate  course,  and 
is  composed  of  six  schools ;  namely,  Latin  lan- 
guage   and   literature ;    Greek    language    and 
literature ;  modern  languages  and  English  phi- 
lology; mathematics;  natural  science:  and  philos- 
ophy and  literature.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $40  a 
year.  The  libraries  contain  about  9,000  volumes. 
'J'he  university  has  valuable  cabinets  and  appa- 
ratus. In  1872 — 3,  there  were  6  instructors  and 
86  students.  The  university  is  temporarily  closed. 
MICHIGAN,  one  of  the  western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  was  at  first  included  in 
the  North-west  Territory,  set  apart  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.    Subseouently  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  Inaiana;  but,  in  1805,  was 
oi^nizcd  as  a  separate  territoiy.    In  January, 
1837,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
Wisconsin  Territory  having  been  formed  from 
its  western  portion.  At  the  next  census,  in  1840, 
the  population  of  Michigan  was  212,267;  in  1870, 
it  was  1,184.059,  of  whom  11,849  were  colored 
p<irsons,  and  4,926  Indians.  The  land  area  of  the 
state  is  56,451  so.  m. 

EJucationui  Ilistort/. —  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  first  legislature  of  Michigan,  in  the  year 
1836,  required  the  governor  to  appoint  a  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  male  it  the 
duty  of  such  superintendent,  '*to  prepare  a  sys- 
tem for  the  common  schools  and  a  plan  for  a 
university  and  its  branches."  ^  The  appointment 
was  given  to  the  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce,  who  still 
lives  (1876);  and  few  men  have  ever  lived  to  see 
80  abundant  fruit  from  the  seed  of  their  plant- 
ing. In  1837,  he  reportetl  the  "system"  and  the 
**plan,"  and  both  were  aiiopted,  without  material 
cnange,  by  the  legislature.  The  primary  school 
law  comprised  45  sections  originally ;  and  though, 
from  subsequent  legislation,  the  same  code  now 
numbers  nearly  two  hundred  sections,  yet  the 
f^eneral  features  of  the  system  have  been  changed 
in  no  ea^utial  respect.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  original  plan  of  the  university  ;  and  now, 
after  a  trial  of  forty  years,  the  educational 
system  of  Michigan  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Union.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  in  1850,  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  has  been  elected  bien- 
nially, with  other  state  officers.  He  has  a  general 
supervision,  without  much  actual  power,  over  all 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing local  colleges  and  incorporated  private 
scnools ;  and  all  such  institutions  are  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  him.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  office,  there  have  been  eight 
incumbents,  serving  in  the  order  and  for  the 
time  here  named  :  John  I).  Pierce,  5  years;  F. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  2  years ;  C.  C.  Comstock.  2  years ; 
Francis  W.  Sherman.  6  years ;  Ira  Mayhew,  8 
years  ;  John  M.  Gregory,  6  years ;  Oramel  Hos- 
f ord,  8  years  ;  and  Daniel  B.  Briggs,  the  present 


incumbent,  4  years. — A  state  (eacliers*  associcUion 
was  organized  in  1852.  It  holds  its  meetings  an- 
nually, in  December ;  and  is  sustained  now,  as 
heretofore,  by  the  leading  teachers  and  educators 
in  the  state. — The  primary-school  fund  of  the 
state,  most  of  which  pays  7  per  cent,  is  $3,130,- 
911.05.  ITiere  are  398,080  acres  of  primary- 
school  lands  yet  imsold,  and  held  at  four  dollars 
per  acre. 

ScJi(X)l  System. — Each  township  has  a  board  of 
three  schwjl  inspectors,  whose  main  duty  is  to 
organize  and  rt^ulate  the  boundaries  of  school- 
districts.    Each  district  has  an  crecutive  board 
of  three  members,  who  make  provision  for  such 
length  of  school  terms,  as  is  determined  by  the 
votes  of  the  district ;  but  which  must  be  nine 
months,  in  districts  having  800  children  of  school 
age;  five  months,  in  districts  having  30  children  ; 
and  three  months,  in  all  districts  containing  a 
number  less  than  30,  under  a  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure of  their  share  of  the  interest  derived  from 
the  primary-school  fund  (about  50  cents  per  ca- 
pita), and  the  tax  of  2  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the 
property  in  the  district,  which  amounts,  on  an 
average,  to  about  one  dollar  i)er  child.    Tliis  con- 
stitutional  provision  assures  a  school  in  nearly 
every  district  in  the  state.    The  district  board 
determines  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  each 
year  in  addition  to  the  statutory  two-mill  tax, 
and  primary  school  money  for  the  supjwrt-  of  the 
school ;  but  taxes  for  building  purjKyses  must  be 
voted  by  the  district.    The  districts  are  not  com- 
pelled by  law  to  build  houses ;  but  the  greater 
portion  must  have  a  house  or  no  school,  and  few 
districts  are,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  a 
school-house,  llie  district  boanls  make  their  an- 
nual reports  to  the  inspectors,  by  whom  these 
are  collated,  in  tlie  several  townships,  and  for- 
warded to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion.   All  contracts  with  teachers  must  be  in 
writing,  and  no  public  money  can  be  legally  paid 
to  a  teacher  who  has  not  a  certificate  in  the  iorm 
prescribed  by  law.  All  school  officers  are  liable  to 
a  fine,  and  district  officeis  to  removal,  for  delin- 
quency in  tlie  discharge  of  their  duty.    I'arents 
are  liable  to  a  fine,  if  they  fail  to  send  their 
children  to  school  three  months  in  the  year, 
while  over  eight  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age; 
but  little  resjiect  is  paid  to  tliis  law.    Districts 
having  100  children  of  school  ace,  may  have  a 
board  of  6  tnistees ;  but,  since  the  enactment  of 
tins  provision,  the  |X)wers  of  all  districts  have 
been  so  enlarged  that  these  districts  —  styled 
graded-school  and  high-school   districts  —  have 
hardly  any  superior  privileges,  except  that  they 
may  establish  a  high  schooH  in  which  a  chai^ge 
may  be  made  for  tuition,  instruction  in  all  other 
departments  being  free.    A  very  small  number, 
however,  of  the  districts  (nearly  300)  organized 
under  this  law,  have  ever  charged  tuition  to  the 
resident  pupils.    These  high  schools  are,  many 
of  them,  of  a  superior  grade;  and  pupils  graduat- 
ing from  them  after  a  satisfactory  examination, 
are  admitted  to  the  state  university  without  re- 
examination.   The  working  of  the  school  system 
is  generally  satisfactory,  except  in  regaid  to 
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supervision.  After  eight  years*  trial  of  a  county 
superintendency^  the  state,  in  1875,  returned  to 
a  township  supeinntemiefict/y  each  township  (not 
including  the  cities)  having  a  superintendent, 
who  examines  teachers,  grants  certificates,  and 
visits  schools.  The  present  system  of  supervision 
is  not,  however,  giving  that  satisfaction  which 
insures  its  loug  continuance.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  the  supply  of  really  competent  teachers 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand  ;  although  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
was  manifest  under  the  county  superintendency. 

Educaiiancd  Condition,  —  There  are  Q876) 
5,411  ungradedHSchool  districts,  each  employing 
a  single  teacher,  and  297  graded-school  districts 
requiring  about  2,000  teachers.  The  graded 
schools  fieive  regular  courses  of  study,  from  the 
lowest  primary  grade  to  that  of  the  senior  year 
of  the  righ  school.  The  whole  number  of  school 
buildings  in  the  state  is  5,787,  valued  in  the 
aggregate  at  $9,115,354.  The  297  graded-school 
districts  have  539  buildings,  valued  at  $5,775,790, 
showing  an  avera^  of  $10,716  each.  Twenty- 
five  of  tiiese  buildings  cost  over  $20,000  each,  and 
several  cost  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  each. 

The  support  of  the  schools,  during  the  year 

1874 — 5,  was  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

Balance  fVoni  preceding  year  $G75 ,81)2.40 
Primary  scliool  interest  ftind     218,030.29 

District  taxes 2,341,923.71 

Statutory  tax  (2  mills  on  $1).  508,551.87 
Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  37 ,453.65 
All  other  sources 401,722.97 

Total $4,183,580.89 

Expenditures  during  the  year  1874 — 5  : 

Teachers'  salaries $1,!)58,481.15 

Buildinf^s 550,601.04 

Bonded  indebtedness 398,106.41 

Other  purposes 019.112.98 

Total $3,526,362.18 

The  principal  items  of  scJiool  statistics,  for  the 

year  1875 — 6,  are  the  following: 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5—20) 449,181 

Number  "        '*       attending  school 343,981 

Number  of  teachers,  males 3,156 

females 9,120 

Total 12,276 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  males $51.29 

females.. ..$2S.19 

Normal  Instruction. — The  state  normal  school, 
at  Ypsilanti,  was  opened  in  1852.  It  is  under 
the  ceneral  supervision  of  a  board  of  education 
consisting  of  tnree  members,  elected  on  a  state 
ticket  for  six  years,  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  e.c  officio.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $69,255,  the  balance  necessary  for 
its  support  Ijeing  derived  from  appropriations  by 
the  legislature.  The  value  of  its  buildings  and  i 
other  property  is  about  $75,000.  The  annual 
current  expenses  are  nearly  $25,000.  The  num- 
ber of  students,  in  1875,  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment, numbered  409, — 187  males  and  222  fe- 
males ;  in  the  experimental  department,  there  \ 
were  200  pupils,  making  a  total  of  609.  All  stu-  i 
dents,  on  entering  the  normtd  department,  are 
required  by  law  to  file  a  declaration  of  their  in- 
tention to  teach.  The  tuition  fee  is  $10  per  year; 


but  each  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  IsA 
lature  may  appoint  two  students,  residents  of  ois 
district,  who  are  entitled  to  admiasion,  and  to 
receive  instruction  free  of  charge.  Many  aTiil 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  diploma  of  ths 
school  licenses  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  Neariy  7000  teich- 
ers  have  received  instruction  in  this  school  dm^ 
ing  its  existence.  The  board  of  inBtnicti<ni  con- 
sists of  a  principal  and  12  assistants. 

Secondirry  Instructian. — Under  this  head  m^ 
be  classed  £igh  schools  and  academies.    There 
were,  in  1874,  311  graded  schools  in  the  state. 
Of  these,  144  made  reports  as  to  oii^vuz*tioii 
etc.,  and  84  were  reported  as  having  high-sdwol 
departments,  with  an  aggregate  of  5,642  papfli, 
and,  in  1873,  303  graduates.  The  subject  m  h^ 
schools  has  assumed  unusual  interest  and  impor- 
tance in  this  state,  (1)  on  account  of  an  effort 
recently  made  to  have  their  existence  dedaied, 
by  the  courts,  iUegal ;  and  ^2)  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  status  as  direct  tnbutaries  to  the  state 
university.    The  first  effort  failed,  the  court  rul- 
ing that,  though  there  was  nothing  in  the  school 
law  expressly  directing  their  establishment,  there 
was  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  forbidding  it 
This  decision  has  been  regarded  as  final,  not  only 
for  the  state  of  Michigan,  but  for  other  states  in 
which  the  school  law  is  so  worded  as  to  raise  a 
doubt  on  this  point.    (See  High  Scuools.)    The 
peculiar  relation  of  the  public  high  schools  to  the 
state  university  is  the  result  of  an  arrangement 
by  which  high  schools  that  wish  to  be  recognised 
by  the  imiversity  in  such  a  way  as  to  pennit 
their  graduates  to  enter  the  latter  without  ruither 
exammation,  are  visited  and  examined  as  to 
course  of  study  and  methods  pursued,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty,     lliis  examination  lasts 
one  (lay  for  each  school ;  and.  if  the  school  is 
rejected  by  the  conimitt.'e,  the  reasons  are  dis- 
tinctly stated.  If  the  school  is  accepted,  its  gradu- 
ates arc  arhnitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
university  without  examination.     This  method 
facilitates  their  admiBsion  only,  their  continuance 
depending  entirely  upon  their  proficiency,  which 
is  tested  by  the  usual  term  examination.    ITie 
effect  upon  the  hich  schools  has  been  beneficial 
by  raising  the  ^ade  of  scholarship  for  graduates, 
and  by  maintaining  the  schools  on  tliat  higher 
level  pixKluceil  by  the  dignity  of  their  position 
as  stepping-stones  to  the  university.  In  the  latter, 
the  (hrect  effect  has  been  uniformity  of  scholar- 
ship, and  a  decrease  of  necessary  watchfulnes 
on  the  part  of  professors  and  tutors,  for  individ- 
ual deficiencies,     lliough,  by  the  old  method, 
there  may  have  been,  in  individual  cases,  greater 
proficiency  at  the  time  of  admission,  the  great 
diversity  of  attainment  shown  by  membeis  of 
the  same  class  was  likely  to  be  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  college  course,  and  the  dipkunas 
given  to  graduates  had,  therefore,  widely  differ- 
ent values.    By  the  new  method,  uniformity  of 
attainment,  by  being  insisted  on  at  an  earlier 
period,  produces  uniformity  of  attainment  at 
graduation,    litis  plan,  though  regarded  at  fint 
with  misgiving,  if  not  positive  disuvor,  is  gndn- 
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ally  working  its  way  to  general  approval.  Those 
more  iuimediately  interested  in  it  and  best  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  its  effects  —  the  teachers  of  the 
schools,  and  the  faculty  of  the  university — regard 
its  success  in  the  near  future  as  assui'ed.  The 
private  schools  of  the  state  are  reported  by  the 
present  superintendent  of  instruction  as  **few 
and  feeble,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  our  free 
public  schools."  The  number  reported  in  1873 
was  133,  with  6,761  pupils.  This  is  thought  to 
be  much  below  the  actual  number.  Business 
colleges  exist  in  several  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
13  being  reported  in  1874,  with  32  instructors 
and  1,506  students.  Of  the  latter,  196  are  fe- 
males. 

Denomiwitloyial  and  Parochial  ScJiools. — 
These  institutions  are  not  numerous.  A  few  are 
reported  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  managed 
by  Catholics  and  German  Lutherans,  where  in- 
struction is  given  to  a  few  thousand  children,  but 
a  vast  majority  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
state  find  their  only  source  of  education  in  the 
public  schools. 

Superior  Instruction. — The  names  etc.  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  contained  in 
the  following  table.  For  further  information 
in  regard  to  them,  see  the  respective  titles. 


NAME 


(When 
Location      I  ^sund- 
ed 


Adrian 
Albion 
Battle  Creek 
Benzonia 
UiUadalo 
Holland  City 
Kalamazoo 
Olivet 
Ann  Arbor 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion 


1859 
1864 
1875 


M.  Epis. 

M.  Epis. 

Advent. 
1805    Cong. 
1855   IF.  W.  Bap. 

ltef.(D*ch) 

Bap. 

Con.  k  Pr. 

Non-sect. 


18C3 
1855 
185S 
1841 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Battle  Creek  College. . . . 
<}rand  Traverse  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  C«)llego 

Kalamazoo  (k>llege 

Olivet  College 

University  of  Michigan 

In  none  of  these  institutions  is  any  distinction 
as  to  sex  made  in  the  admission  of  pupils ;  but 
there  are.  besides,  several  institutions  specially  for 
tlie  education  of  females,  among  which  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  the  following :  Michigan 
Female  Seminary,  at  Kalamazoo,  under  the  mt- 
ronage  of  the  Presbyterians,  was  organized  in 
1867.  and  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  cele- 
brated Mt.  llolyoke  Seminary  in  Mass.  Its  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $70,000,  and  its  annual  income 
is  about  $10,000.  The  Young  Ladies'  Seminary 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Monroe,  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  has  been 
m  operation  about  30  years.  It  holds  property 
valued  at  $10,000.  It  has  a  regular  college 
course,  besides  postgraduate  courses.  Music, 
drawing,  painting,  and  the  modem  languages  are 
taught.  Degrees  are  conferred  as  in  colleges  for 
young  men.  The  number  of  instructors  is  8;  and 
the  number  of  students,  in  1875,  was  103. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction,  — 
There  are  two  institutions  for  this  kind  of  in- 
struction,—  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Lansing,  and  the  Detroit  Medical  College.  Near- 
ly all  the  institutions,  however,  enumerated  under 
superior  instruction  have  departments  in  which 
professional  or  scientific  instruction  is  given.  The 
Agricultural  College  of  Michigan  was  the  first 
jtiU«  institution  of  its  kind  established  in  the 


United  States.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
1855,  it  came  into  existence  and  was  opened  for 
students  in  the  spring  of  1857.  Until  recentiy, 
it  has  been  supported  wholly  by  appropriations 
from  the  state  treasury,  aside  from  $56,320  real- 
I  ized  from  appropriated  state  lands.  The  appropri- 
ations from  the  state  treasury  for  the  college,  up 
to  the  i)resent  time,  amount  to  $397,787.  The 
farm  consists  of  676  acres,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Cedar  river,  three  miles  distant  from  the 
capital  of  the  state;  and  300  acres  are  under  cul- 
tivation. The  property  of  the  college  is  valued  at 
$250,000.  The  agricultural  land  grant  by  Con- 
gress, in  1862,  gave  Michigan  240,000  acres.  From 
this  has  been  realized  $228,933,  and  the  portion 
yet  unsold  is  valued  at  $496,543.  'i'hese  avails 
go  into  the  state  treasury  and  constitute  a  perma- 
nent fund,  on  which  the  state  pays  7  per  cent 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during 
the  past  year  (1875 — 6)  was  120.  ITie  students 
receive  board  and  lodging  at  the  institution  at 
cost,  which  is  about  $2.60  jxjr  week  ;  but,  quite 
one  half  of  this  expense  is  met  by  allowances 
granted  the  students  for  manual  labor  performed. 
Tuition  is  free,  and  the  incidental  fees  are  a  mere 
trifle.  The  faculty  and  other  officers  number  14. 
The  control  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  agriculture,  the  members  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  governor  of  the  state  and  the  president  of 
the  college  are  members,  ex  officio. 

Special  Instruction, — The  State  Public  School 
at  Coldwater,  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a 
school  and  an  asylum.  The  object  is  to  educate 
the  dependent  children  from  the  poor-houses. 
It  originated  in  1871,  when  a  state  appropriation 
of  $30,000  was  made,  and  three  commissioners 
were  ap^inted  to  carry  it  into  effect.  A  gift  of 
20  acres  in  the  town  of  Coldwater  and  of  $'25,000 
towards  the  buUdings,  led  to  its  location  at  that 
place,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $38,000  by  the  legislature.  The 
plan  of  the  buildings  consists  of  a  large  central 
edifice,  and  surrounding  cottages  for  the  home 
residence  of  the  children.  It  receives  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years  from  the 
county  poor-houses,  and  provides  for  and  edu- 
cates them  till  good  homes  are  found  for  them. 
They  are  strictly  the  wards  of  the  state  till  21 
years  of  age.  There  is  an  agent  in  each  county 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  those  who  are  in- 
dentured to.  or  adopted  by,  individuals,  and,  in 
case  of  any  violation  of  the  terms  of  indenture, 
to  return  them  to  the  school.  The  school  was 
opened  in  1874,  with  nearly  200  children;  the 
number,  in  September  1875,  was  171.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  is  18.  consisting  of  a  superintend- 
ent, teachers,  matrons,  etc.  l%e  aim  of  the  insti- 
tution is,  to  give  a  fair  elementary  education. 
Since  its  establishment,  the  legislature  has  made 
appropriations  for  its  support  to  the  amount  of 
$187,065.— The  State  Keform  School,  at  Lan- 
sing, was  established,  in  1856,  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing,  if  possible,  from  a  life  of  crime,  chil- 
dren and  youths  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
law.    It  receives  boys  of  from  10  to  16  years  of 
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age,  and  is  strictly  an  industrial  school.  It  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  control,  consisting  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  is  sup- 
porteti  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  state 
treasury,  and  the  earning  of  the  inmates.  Five 
hours  of  each  day  are  spent  in  school ;  and  four, 
in  maiuial  labor.  The  officers  are  a  sui)erintend- 
ent  and  an  assistant,  and  3  teachers,  besides  over- 
seers of  the  farm  and  sliops.  The  annual  ex- 
penses are  from  $25,000  to  1830,000.  The  school 
has  at  present  220  inmates.  Over  1,600  boys 
have  been  cared  for  by  the  institution  since  its 
estabHshment. — The  Michigfin  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  i>lind,  was  organized  at 
Flint  in  1854.  About  94  acTcs  are  contained 
in  the  gn^unds  and  the  farm  connected  with 
them.  Jt  is  managed  by  a  principal,  stewanl, 
matron,  assistant  matron,  physician,  and  1 7  teach- 
ers in  all  departments,  with  a  few  minor  assist- 
ants. In  addition  to  the  usual  mental  instruction 
given  in  such  institutions,  the  pupils  are  trained 
in  mechanical  and  industrial  occupations.  In 
some  of  these  departments  the  sale  of  wares  pro- 
duced has  more  than  paid  expenses,  and  the  sur- 
plus has  been  devote<l  to  the  support  of  the  libra- 
ry. About  200  inmates  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  1874. 

The  educational  journals  published  in  the  state 
are,  T/fe  Michigan  Teacher y  a  monthly,  published 
at  Kalamazoo,  and  The  School^  a  monthly,  pub- 
lished in  Ypsilanti.  The  publication  of  the 
former  was  begun  nearly  20  years  ago.  Both  are 
ably  edited,  and  have  a  very  general  circulation 
in  the  state. 

MICHIGAN,  University  of,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
owing  its  foundation  to  a  erant  by  (.^ongress,  in 
1826,  of  two  township  of  land,  to  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  was  estahlisherl  by  a  legislative  act, 
Mar(.?h  IH.,  1837,  and  was  fii-st  opened  for  stu- 
dents, Sopt.  20.,  1842.  It  is  a  part  of  the  public 
educational  system  of  the  state,  and  is  governed 
by  a  lM)ard  of  regents,  electofl  by  popular  vote, 
eac^h  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  L  nder  certain 
conditions,  the  gra-^luates  of  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  state  are  admitted  without 
examination.  The  university  comprises  the  de- 
partments of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts 
(including  th:'  school  of  mines,  organized  in  1875); 
the  department  of  medicine  and  surgiT}'.  oi"gan- 
ized  in  1850;  the  department  of  law,  1859  ;  the 
honiceopatliic  medical  college,  1875,  and  the 
dental  college,  1 875.  Kach  of  these  departments 
and  colleges  has  its  special  famlty  of  instruc- 
tion, having  charge  also  of  its  management. 
Tlie  I'niversity  Senate  is  com])oae4l  of  all  the 
faculties,  and  considers  questions  of  common  ' 
intere,st  and  imi>ortance  to  them  all.     Tlie  de- 

Eartment  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  em- 
races  six  rej^fular  courses  of  four  vears  each,  I 
and  two  shorter  8[)ecial  courses.     The  regular  , 
courses,  with  the  degrees  that  are  conferred,  upon 
their  completion,  are  as  follows :  classiciil  ( Ba(*h- 
elor  of  Arts),  scientific  (Bac^helor  of  Science), 
Latin  and  scientific  (IJac^helor  of   Philosophy),  . 
Greek  and  scientific  (Bachelor  of  Philosophy), 
civil  engineering  ((Jivil  Engineer),  mining  engi- 


neering (Mining  Engineer).  A  full  course  in  ar- 
chitecture and  design  was  opened  in  1876.  The 
special  courses  are  one  in  analytical  chemistry, 
and  one  in  pharmacy.  On  the  completion  of 
a  two  years'  course  in  phanuacy,  the  degree 
of  Pharmaceutical  (Chemist  is  conferred,  fcftu- 
;  dents  may  also  pursue  selected  studies  for  any 
,]K'riod  not  less  tnan  one  term.  Postgraduate 
courses  are  provided,  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts,  of  Philosophy,  or  of  Science, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  as  well  as  for  thoee 
not  candidates  for  a  second  degree.  After  1 877, 
the  master's  degrees  are  not  to  be  conferred  **in 
course.."  The  technical  courses  of  the  depart- 
ment of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  are 
grouped  together  and  known  as  the  Polytechnic 
School.  1  nc  regular  courses  in  the  professioQal 
departments  are  for  two  years.  Bom  sexes  are 
admitted  to  all  the  departments;  but  the  courses 
of  lectures  for  women,  in  the  medical  depart- 
ments, are  distinct  from  those  for  men.  The  only 
charges  made  by  the  university  are  to  residents 
in  Michigan,  an  admission  fee  of  SIC,  and  the 
annual  payment  of  315;  to  those  who  come  from 
other  states  or  countries,  an  admission  fee  of 
$25,  and  the  annual  {layment  of  320.  The  num- 
ber of  instructors  and  students  in  the  different 
departments,  in  1875 — 6,  was  as  follows : 

Departments                 Instrnctora  StodenU 

Literature,  etc.                        31  453 

Law                                           6  321 

MediciDe  and  sargery              10  313 

Dental  college                            3  20 

Ilomceopatliic  med.  college      2  24 

Total,  deducting  repetitions    49  1,127 

The  students  in  the  department  of  literatore, 
science,  and  the  arts  were  classified  as  follows : 
resident  graduates,  1 5 ;  in  the  regular  classes,  339; 
in  selected  studies,  19;   in  phaniiacy,  79.    Of 
these,  149  were  in  the  Polyte<.*hnic  School.   ITie 
university  grounds  embrace  44*  acres,  and  con- 
tain an  astronomical  ol)serv'atory;  a  central  build- 
ing, called  l.'niversity  Hall,  for  the  department 
of  literature,  science,  and   the  arts;    buildings 
for  the  departments  of  law  and  meilicine;  a 
hospital ;  a  chemical  laboratory  ;  and  residences 
for  the  president  and  the  professors.  The  observ- 
atory, erected  by  citizens  of  Detroit,  was  opened 
in  18r)4,  and  is  supplierl  with  the  most  approved 
instruments.     The  univL*i:sity  museum  contains 
valuable  and   constantly  increasing  collectiona, 
illustrative  of  natural   science,  ethnology,  art, 
history,  agriculture,  anatomy,  and  mateHa  mcd- 
icd.    Tlie  geological,  zoiilogical,  and  botam'cal 
cabinets  togt^ther  are  estimated  to  contain  about 
.')7,2r)()  entries  and  2.')r),()00  specimens.     The  li- 
braries accessible  to  the  students  contain  about 
'M ,()()()  volumt^.    The  university  fund,  bt^ing  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  university  lands, 
amounts  to  about  8.5.50,000.    It  is  held  in  trust 
by  th(^  8tat<\  which  pays  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  7  {kt  cent  j>er  annimi.     The  present  an- 
nual income  of  the  university  amounts  to  nearly 
3120.000. 

Previous  to  1 852,  under  the  regulations  then 
in  force,  there  was  no  president  of  the  university. 
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Since  that  time,  the  office  has  been  filled  as  fol- 
lows :  Uenry  P.  Tappan,  D.  D.,  1852— C3  ; 
Erastus  O.  Haven,  1>.D.,  1863—9;  Henry  S. 
Frieze,  LL.  D.  (acting),  1869 — 71 ;  James  B. 
Angell,  LL.  D.,  appointed  in  1871  and  still  (1876) 
in  office. 

MTDDIiEBUBT  CGLIiEGE,  at  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  founded  in  1800,  though  not  denomi- 
national by  its  charter,  is  under  the  direction 
of  Congregatioualists.  The  grounds,  embracing 
about  30  acres,  occupy  a  commanding  eminence. 
It  has  productive  funds  to  the  amount  of 
8180,000,  a  library  of  more  tlian  12,000  volumes, 
and  valuable  cabinets  of  natund  history.  l*he 
cost  of  tuition  ia  $45  per  annum.  There  aro 
several  scholarships,  besides  other  beneficiary 
funds,  for  the  aid  of  needy  students.  In  1875 — G, 
there  were  8  instructors  and  53  students.  Ac- 
cording to  the  triennial  catalogue  of  1871,  thero 
were  1,160  alumui,  of  whom  721  were  living. 
Of  the  whole  number  481  (274  living)  became 
clergymen.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows  : 
the  Kev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  S.  T.  1).,  1800— 
1809  ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Davis, S.  T.  D.,  1810—17; 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  S.  T.  1).,  1818—39  ;  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  I^abaree,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1840 
— 66  ;  the  Rev.  Harvey  Dennison  Kitchel,  S.  T. 
D.,  1866—1875 ;  and  the  Rev.  Calvin  B.  Uulbert, 
D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  elected  in  1875. 

KQIilTABT  SOHOOLS.  Special  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  army  officers  now  exist 
in  all  European  countries,  though  they  are  of 
comparatively  modem  origin.  The  firet  military 
school  in  France  was  established  by  Louis  XV., 
at  Vincennes,  in  1751.  It  was,  soon  after,  re- 
moved to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Faris,  but  it  has 
long  ceased  to  exist  as  an  institution  for  instruc- 
tion. The  Special  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr, 
near  Versailles,  was  founded  by  Bonaparte  in 
1802,  and,  for  the  fii-st  few  years,  was  located  at 
Fontainebleau.  Candidates  are  admitted  by 
competitive  examination,  and  must  be  between 
17  and  20,  or,  if  from  the  army,  not  over  25 
years  of  age.  The  course  is  for  two  years,  and 
embraces  geography,  German,  literature,  drawing, 
legislation  and  administration,  hygiene,  topog- 
raphy, military  art  and  history,  artillery,  for- 
tification, and  military  exercises.  The  pupils 
pass  either  to  the  Staff  School,  in  Fans,  the 
Cavalry  School,  at  Sauumr,  or  to  the  anny  as 
sub-lieutenants  of  infantry.  The  St.  (.'yr  School 
has  about  700  pupils.  The  Folytechnic  School, 
in  Faris,  opened  in  1794,  and  organized  by  I  a 
Flace  in  1799,  though  not  specially  military  in 
character,  affords  theoretical  instruction  in  vari- 
ous military  and  related  branches.  ITiere  are 
also  the  Artillery  and  Engineers'  School,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, for  officers ;  for  the  education  of 
officers,  the  artillery  schools  at  Valence  and  ' 
Nimes,  the  School  for  Non-commissioneii  In- 
fantry Officers,  at  Camp  d'Avor ; — also  the  Mil- ' 
itary  Orphan  School,  at  I  a  Flkihe,  the  Military  ' 
School  of  Medicine  and  Fharmacy,  in  Faris,  the  i 
Military  Fyrotechnic  School,  in  Bourges,  and  the  ' 
Normal  School  for  Gymnastics,  in  Vincennes. —  i 
In  Great  Britain,  the  most  noted  institutions  , 


are  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  at  Woolwich, 
founded  in  1741,  and  the  Royal  Military  College, 
at  Sandhurst,  founded  in  1799.    The  former  is 
intended  for  officers  of  the  artillery  and  engineers. 
The  course  is  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  em- 
braces mathematics,  elementary  chemistry  and 
physics,  French  or  German,  military  drawing 
and  recorinoissance,  fortification,  artillery,  mil- 
itary history  and  geography,  drills,  and  exercises. 
Candidates  are  admitted  by  comi)etitive  exam- 
ination, and  must  be  between  16  and  18  years 
of  age.    The  number  of  pupils  is  about  200. 
1  he  college  at  Sandhurst  is  intended  for  officers 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.    Admission  is  by 
competitive  examination.    The  course  is  for  one 
year,  and  embraces  the  elements  of  tactics,  in- 
fantry and  field-artillery  drill,  the  regulations 
and  orders  of  the  army,  accounts  and  correspond- 
ence,   gymnastics,    riding,    regimental    interior 
economy,  military  topography  and   reconnois- 
sance,  field  fortification  and    the  elements  of 
permanent  fortification,  and  military  law.  There 
are  250  students.  The  Staff  College,  at  the  same 
place,  for  the  instruction  of  staff  officers,  former- 
ly the  senior  department  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  is  now  a  distinct  institution.  ^Ihe  course 
is  for  two  years,  and  embraces  French,  German, 
or  Hindoostanee,  military  administration  and  law, 
fortification  and  field  engineering,  geology,  mil- 
itary art,  history  and  geograi)hy,  artillery,  riding, 
topography,  reamnoissance,  and  military  teleg- 
raphy and  signaling.    Admission  here,  also,  is 
by  competitive   examination,   open  to  officers 
of  all  arms  who  have  served  five  years.    The 
number  of  students  is  40.    Besides  these  insti- 
tutions, may  be  mentioned  the  Royal  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  at  (^hatham,the  School  of 
Gunnery,  at  Shoeburyness,  the  School  of  Mus- 
ketry, at  Hythe,  the  Military  Medical  S(^hool,  in 
London,  and    the    Royal    Hibernian    Military 
School,  in  Dublin.  —  In   Germany,  military  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  following  institutions : 
for  officers,  the  war  academies  in   Berlin  and 
Munich  (for  higher  scientific  education,  especial- 
ly for  the  general  staff) ;   for  the  education  of 
officers,  the  united  artillery  and  engineei's'  schools 
in  Berlin  and  Munich,  the  war  schools  at  I*ots- 
dam,  Erfurt,  Neisse,  Engers,  Kassel,  Hanover, 
Anclam  (Frussia),  Metz  (Lorraine),  and  Munich 
(Bavaria),  the  i'russian,  the  Bavarian,  and  the 
Saxon  cadet  corp ;  six  schools  for  the  education 
of  non-commissioned  officers  ;  also  the  Medico- 
Surgical  Frederick  Williaiii  Institute,  the  Med- 
ico-Surgical Military  Academy  in  Berlin,  the  Mil- 
itary Veterinary  School  in  the  same  place ;  the 
musketry  schools  at  Spandau  and  Augsburg,  the 
School  of  Gunnery,  the   Superior   Fyrotechnic 
School,  and  the  Central  Gymnastic  Institution 
in  Berlin  ;  and  the  military  riding  institutes  in 
Hanover,  Dresden,  and  Munich. — In  Frussia,  the 
senior  cadet  school  is  in  Berlin,  and  to  this  the 
junior  cadet  schools  are  preparatory.    The  usual 
course  is  for  four  years  in  the  junior  schools, 
and  two  years  in  the  senior  school,  from  which 
the  pupils  pass  to  a  war  school,  though  some 
remain  an  additional  year  in  the  senior  cadet 
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school.  There  is  an  examination  for  admission 
to  the  junior  schoolsy  and  to  the  senior  school  for 
those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  junior 
schools.  The  ace  oi  admission  to  the  junior 
schools  is  about  10  years;  to  the  senior,  about  1 5. 
In  the  former,  the  course  embraces  arithmetic, 
elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  German  gram- 
mar and  composition,  French,  Latin,  Bible  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  drawing,  writing,  his- 
tory, drill,  gym  nasties,  fencing,  and  dancing ;  in 
the  latter,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  drill, 
fencing,  imitative  drawing,  Latin,  German, 
Fren^,  history,  miUtaiy  drawing,  religious  in- 
struction, riding,  and  gymnastics.  For  the  ad- 
ditional year,  the  branches  are  topography,  mil- 
itaiy  service  and  correspondence,  science  of  arms, 
military  exercises,  fortification,  tactics,  military 
surveying  and  drawing,  French,  etc.  Each  junior 
school  luts  about  200  pupils;  and  the  senior 
school,  about  700.  The  war  schools  are  intended 
for  officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  as 
weparatory  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers' 
school.  The  course  i&  for  about  nine  months, 
and  embraces  musketry  practice,  tactics,  science 
of  arms,  riding,  fencing,  fortification,  military 
surveying  and  drawing,  gymnastics,  manual  of 
the  piece  in  artilleiy,  (uili  in  infantiy  exercises, 
with  about  six  weeks'  field  exerdse  in  applied 
tactics,  reconnoi88ance,tLDd  surveying.  The  war 
Academy  is  intended  for  the  education  of  officers 
for  the  staff,  as  military  instructors,  and  for 
other  Ingh  duties.  Candidates  are  admitted  by 
competitive  examination,  open  to  officers  of  aU 
arms  of  three  years'  active  service.  The  course 
is  for  three  years,  and  embraces  French,  Rus- 
sian, militaiy  hygiene  and  law,  general,  physical, 
and  militaiy  geography,  tactics,  histoiy  of  liter- 
ature, geodesy,  mathematics,  science  of  arms, 
history  of  the  art  of  war,  fortification,  military 
administration,  history,  surveying,  art  of  siege, 
chemistry,  staff  duty,  physics,  with  practical  field 
instruction  in  staff  duty,  surveying,  field-sketch- 
ing, etc  There  are  about  275  students  in  this 
institution.  The  military  schools  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  similar,  in  their  general  feat- 
ures, to  those  already  described.— In  Austria- 
Hungary,  there  are  the  followii^:  for  officers,  the 
War  School  (for  the  general  staf^,  the  higher  Ar- 
tillery and  the  Higher  Engineering  Course,  the 
Preparatory  Course  for  Candidates  for  the  Artil- 
lery Staff,  the  Central  Infantry  Course,  the  Intend- 
ancy  Course  (affording  a  preparation  for  the  mili- 
tary intendancy),  aU  in  Vienna,  and  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Landwehr-Cavalir  School,  at  Jasz- 
bereny ;  for  the  education  of  officers,  the  Mil- 
itary Academy,  in  Wiener-Neustailt  (for  infantry 
and  cavalry),  the  Technical  Militaiy  Academy, 
in  Vienna  (for  the  artillery  and  engineers),  the 
Ludovica  Academy,  in  Buda-Pesth  (for  the  Hun- 

Srian  Landwehr);  preparatoiy  to  the  academies, 
e  Military  Superior  Real  School,  in  Weiss- 
kirchen,  the  military  inferior  real  schools  at  St. 
Polten  and  Guns  ;  the  Military  Medical  Course 
and  the  Military  Ridinjg  Institute,  in  Vienna. — 
The  Russian  Institutions  are  as  follows:  for 
officers,  the  Nichobs  Academy  (for  the  general 


staff),  the  Michael  Artillery  Academy,  the  Nidi- 
olas  Engineering  Academy,  the  Mihtaiy  Jurid- 
ical Acaidemy,  all  in  St.  Petersburg ;   for  the 
education  of  officers,  six  war  schools  (two  for  in- 
fantry, and  one  each  for  cavaliy,  artiUeiy,  and 
engineers  in  St.  Petersbuiv,  and  one  for  iu^tiy 
in  Moscow),  the  Imperial  Page  Corps,  in  St 
Petersburg,  the  Finnish  Cadet  Corps,  in  HeUng- 
fors,  eleven  infandy,  two  cavalry,  and  four  Cos- 
sack schools  for  young  noblemen ;  as  preporatoiy , 
institutions,  17  military  gymnasia  and  9  militsiy 
progymnasia ; — for  special  instruction,  the  Mil- 
itary Law  School,  tue  Military  Topographical 
School,  the  Preparatory  School  for  tne  Guards, 
the  Military  Suigical  School,  the  Technical  and 
Pyrotechnic  School,  all  in  St.  Petersbuiv,  and  two 
ffunsmithery  schools. — Italy  has  the  foUowipff: 
for  officers,  the  War  School,  in  Turin  (for  the  hi^ 
est  instruction  and  the  general  staff),  the  Aral- 
leiy  and  Engineers'  School,  at  the  same  place ; 
for  the  education  of  officers,  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, in  Turin  (for  the  artiUeiy  and  engineen), 
the  Military  Soiool,  in  Modena  (for  infantiy  and 
cavalry);  as  preparatoiy  institutions  to  the  Mil- 
itary Aoidemy  and  Military  School,  the  mihtaiy 
colleges,  in  JSaples,  Milan,  and  Florence ;  also 
the  Kormal  Infantry  School,  in  Parma,  and  the 
Normal  Cavaliy  School,  in  Pinerolo. — BesideB 
the  schools  for  officers  of  the  character  already 
indicated,  there  are  in  nearly  eveiy  European 
country  regimental  or  battalion  schools  for  the 
instruction   of   privates   or    non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  common  branches  of  learnings — 
In  Brazil,  military  instruction  is  given  in  reg- 
imental schools,  for  training  non-commissioiira 
officers ;  preparatory  schools ;  the  Militaxy  School, 
in  Rio  oe  Janeiro ;  the  Depot  of  Artilleiy  Ap- 
prentices, in  the  same  diace ;  the  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  School  of  the  Province  of  Sao  Pedro 
do  1^0  Grande  do  Sul ;  and  the  General  Gun- 
nery School  of  Campo  Grande. — In  the  Militaiy 
Academy,  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1802, 
the  United  States  has  an  institution  seoond  to 
none  of  its  kind  in  the  world.   The  oiganization, 
course,  etc.,  are  described  under  the  appropriate 
title.     (See  West  Point.)      There  is  also  an 
Artillery  School  at  Fortress  Monroe,  oiganized 
in  1867.    The  act  of  Congress  of  1862,  donating 
land  to  the  states  for  the  establishment  of  a^- 
cultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  includes  mihta- 
ry  tactics  among  the  branches  to  be  taught  in 
those  institutions.    An  act  of  1866  authorizes 
the  president  to  detail  officers  of  experience  to 
act  as  professors  of  military  science  in  institu- 
tions of  learning,  having  over  1 50  male  students. 
A  number  of  institutions  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.    By  the  same  act,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  instruction  of  enlistea  men 
in  the  common  English  branches  of  education  at 
every  post,  garrison,  or  permanent  camp.    In 
nearly  every  military   department,    there  are 
schools  for  instruction  in  military  signaling  and 
tel^raphy.      A  number  of  academies  or  high 
schools  in  the   United    States    are    oxganiied 
upon  military  principles,  in  imitation  of  West 
Pointi  daily  drul  being  required  of  the  pupib. 
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Some  of  these  are  designed  for  boys  not  ame- 
nable to  the  milder  discipline  of  the  ordiuaiy 
schools.  Several  institutions  providing  instruc- 
tion of  a  collegiate  grade,  in  classics,  modem 
languages,  and  scientinc  branches,  have  a  similar 
organization.  Of  these  the  principal,  having 
separate  articles  in  this  work,  are  as  follows : 
the  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  at  Farmdale, 
Ky. ;  Louisiana  State  University,  at  Baton 
liouge,  La. ;  Norwich  University,  at  Northfield, 
Vt. ;  Pennsylvania  Militaiy  Academy,  at  Ches- 
ter, Pa. ;  Texas  Military  Institute,  at  Austin, 
Tex.;  and  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lex- 
ington, Va. — Gen.  Hazen,  in  contrasting  (1872) 
the  French  and  Prussian  system  of  military  edu- 
cation, remarks  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
French  officers  are  of  necessity  educated  men, 
while,  in  Prussia,  all  must  be.  In  the  French 
schools,  there  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  moral 
control ;  while,  in  Prussia,  the  opposite  is  true. 
In  France,  the  great  lack  of  a  good  preparatory 
education  is  loudly  complained  of,  and  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  mathematical  subjects  in  the 
special  schools  is  noticeable  ;  while  great  atten- 
tion is  p«iid  to  drawing  and  all  practical  subjects 
of  a  military  character.  In  the  P'rench  system, 
the  entire  school  course  is  given  before  service 
is  seen ;  but,  in  Prussia,  a  certain  amount  of 
actual  service  must  precede  any  theoretical  course 
at  the  schools;  nor  is  there  in  France,  as  in 
Prussia,  any  provision  for  recognizing,  utilizing, 
and  educating  the  talent  of  young  men  who 
have,  by  a  few  years'  service,  develojKjd  mental 
superiority.  In  Prussia,  nothing  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  connection  between  the  military  and 
civil  education  of  the  country.  The  competitive 
system  is  almost  universally  objected  to,  and 
mathematics  are  thought  worthy  of  attention  up 
to  the  highest  grades  only  by  those  of  peculiar 
aptness.  The  Academy,  which  gives  a  superior 
education  to  the  first  men  of  the  army,  is  of 
great  merit  and  usefulness.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible care  is  bestowed  upon  methods  of  study  and 
instruction ;  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
system  is  the  attention  paid  to  forming  and  dis- 
dplining  the  mind  and  encouraging  habits  of 
reflection.  The  education  is  eminently  practical. — 
In  reference  to  West  Point  he  says  :  ''After  see- 
ing much  of  the  best  European  armies,  I  believe 
that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  our  war,  our  little 
leeular  army  was  officered  by  better  technical 
sokliers  than  any  army  in  the  world ;  and  this 
I  believe  to  be  due  to  West  Point." — See  H. 
Barnard,  Militari/  Education;  an  Account  of 
Jhstitutionsfor  MUiUiry  Education  in  FrancCy 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russiay  Sardinia,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  England,  and  the  United  St^ites 
(2  vols.). — A  list  of  the  military  schools  of  all 
European  States  is  given  by  Brachelli,  Die 
Slaaten  Eurojms  (1875).— See  Gen.  W.  B.  IIa- 
HW,  U.  S.  A.,  The  School  and  the  Army  in  Ger- 
many and  France. 

MILTON,  John,  a  celebrated  English  poet, 
bom  in  London,  Dec.  9.,  1608;  died  there  Nov.  8., 
1674.  His  father,  being  disinherited  on  chang- 
ing his  religion  —  which  had  been  the  Roman 
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Catholic, — followed  the  profession  of  a  scrivener^ 
bv  which,  we  are  told,  he  "got  a  plentiful  estate.'' 
Young  Milton  was  carefully  educated.  A  private 
j  tutor  gave  him  instruction  in  Latin,  and  perhaps 
in  Greek,  and  imbued  his  mind  with  a  love  wt 
poetry,  and  the  writing  of  Latin  and  Endidi 
verse.  He  next  passed  to  St.  Paul's  School,  where 
he  was  prepared  for  Christ's  College,  Cambridge^ 
which  he  entered  in  1625.  Here,  for  seven  yearn, 
he  devoted  himself,  with  great  assiduity,  to  sudi 
studies  as  would  fit  him  &r  a  career  of  author- 
ship instead  of  the  usual  one  of  a  profession,  all 
desire  for  which  he  had  abandoned.  At  this 
time,  his  singular  personal  beauty  and  intellectu- 
al independence  made  him  a  marked  charact^ 
among  nis  fellow  collegians.  On  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, in  1632,  he  spent  five  years  in  study  and 
reading,  chiefly  classical,  and  the  composition  of 
poetry.  The  most  beautiful  of  his  shorter  poenw 
were  written  at  this  period  of  his  life.  In  1637, 
he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  visiting  France  and 
Italy,  in  botn  of  which  countries  he  formed  tiie 
acquaintance  of  men  eminent  in  science  and 
literature.  Paris,  Florence  and  Rome  were 
among  the  places  visited  by  him  at  this  time;  and 
(jrotius  and  Galileo,  among  the  acquaintances 
thus  formed.  On  receiving  word  of  tiie  struggle 
impending  between  the  people  of  England  and 
the  king,  he  abandoned  further  travel,  and  hast- 
ened home.  For  several  years,  his  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  to  which 
he  contributed  many  pamphlets,  which  estab- 
lished not  only  his  great  ability  as  a  controver- 
sialist, but  his  mastery  of  vigorous  and  eloquent 
English  prose.  In  1643,  he  was  married ;  but, 
within  a  month,  a  separation  took  place,  owing 
to  incompatibility  of  temper.  This  led  to  an  at- 
tempt on  his  part  to  change  the  law  relating  to 
marriage,  in  the  course  of  which  he  publi^ed 
some  of  the  the  most  famous  of  his  prose  pam- 
phlets. In  1644,  he  published  his  Tractate  on 
Education  and  his  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for 
the  Liberty  qf  Uidicensed  Printing.  In  1645,  a 
reconciliation  took  place  between  him  and  his 
wife  ;  and,  for  several  years,  he  resided  in  Lon- 
don, devoting  himself  to  literature.  About  1654, 
he  became  totally  blind,  the  malady  being  hast- 
ened by  his  zeal  in  writing  a  defense  of  the  people 
of  England  a^nst  the  usurpations  of  the  king. 
His  wife  dying  in  1652,  or  1653,  he  married 
again  in  1656,  and  again  in  1663.  About  1665, 
he  completed  Paradise  Lost  and  began  Paradise 
Regained.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  domestic  disquiet,  obloquy,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  the  defeat  of  the  public  measures  and 
principles  he  had  labored  so  long  to  establish. 
The  prominence  accorded  to  Milton  by  c^luca- 
tionists  rests  principidly  upon  his  Tractate  on 
Education,  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Samuel  Hartlib  (q.  v.).  In  this  tractate  is  pre- 
sented Milton's  view  of  "a  complete  and  generous 
education,  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  jusSy,  skiD- 
fuUy,  and  magnanimouly  all  the  offices,  both 
private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  His  firet 
injunction  is  "  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and 
ground  about  it  fit  for  an  academy,  and  big 
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anough  to  lodge  120  peraons,  whereof  20  or 
thereabouts  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the 
government  of  one  who  shall  be  thoaght  of  desert 
sufficient,  and  ability  either  to  do  a&,  or  wisely 
to  direct  and  oversee  it  done."  Such  an  academy 
is  to  be  both  "  school  and  university"  —  the  sole 

See  of  instruction  for  the  youth  it  contains, 
m  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  time 
when  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  mature  life. 
Their  studies,  their  exercise,  and  their  diet  are 
separately  considered.  For  the  first,  grammar  is 
to  be  used  as  an  introduction,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  practiod  use  of  it,  as  m  correct 
pronunciation  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rules 
most  commonlv  used.  Advantage,  also,  should 
be  taken  to  cultivate  indirectly  uie  moral  sense 
l^  the  use,  as  text-books,  of  such  works  as  have 
become  classics.  For  this  he  recommends  several 
in  the  Greek  language.  He  attaches  great  im- 
portance, also,  to  the  personal  magnetism  of  the 
teacher,  as  a  means  for  inciting  his  pupils  to  an 
"  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor."  Arithmetic  is  to 
be  taught  at  this  period;  and,  shortly  after, 
geometry.  In  the  evening,  the  instruction  is  to  be 
moral  only.  The  next  step  is  the  study  of  agri- 
culture, as  found  in  the  writings  of  Cato,  Varro, 
and  Columella.  These  authors  are  chosen  for  the 
double  purpose  of  acquiring  a  mastery  of  "  any 
ordinary  prose,"  and  for  inciting  in  the  pupils  a 
desire  in  after  life  to  'improve  the  tillage  of  their 
country."  It  will  then  be  proper  to  go  on  to 
the  study  of  maps,  globes,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. Greek  should  then  be  taken  up,  and  in  a 
short  time,  trigonometry,  fortification,  architect- 
ure, enginery  or  navigation,  and  anatomy.  Medi- 
cine, both  theoretical  and  practical,  should  next 
be  pursued.  These  studies  should  all  be  supple- 
mented, as  far  as  possible,  by  an  observation  of 
their  application  in  practical  pursuits.  Moral 
instruction  should  now  predominate.  The  les- 
sons inculcated  should  oe  enforced  by  reading 
the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon.  Oicero, 
Plutarch,  etc.,  endine  at  evening  with  the  Bible. 
The  next  study  shoiUd  be  that  of  political  econo- 
my, followed  by  politics  and  law.  Sundays  and 
evenings  should  be  devoted  to  theology,  church 
history,  and  the  study  of  Hebrew — the  latter  in 
onler  that  the  Scriptures  may  be  read  in  the 
original.  Then  follow  "choice  histories,  heroic 
poems,  and  attic  tragedies,"  with  ".political  ora- 
tions," some  of  which  should  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  declaimed.  Rhetoric,  the  art  of 
composition,  logic,  and  poetry  next  succeed;  after 
which,  he  saj's,  "whether  they  [the  students]  be 
to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  honor  and  at- 
tention would  be  waiting  on  their  lips."  He  next 
speaks  of  physical  exercise.  Wrestling  and  the 
use  of  the  sword  are  sjxjcially  commended,  the 
breathing  spells  to  be  filled  with  music.  About 
two  hours  before  supper,  the  students  are  to  be 
summoned  to  their  martial  exercises,  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  in  fair  weather  or  foul.  These  will 
give  personal  prowess  and  hardihood,  and  ac- 
custom the  youths  to  habits  of  discipline, 
and  the  practical  conduct  of  armies.  Visits  to 
the  country,  also,  at  favorable  seasons,  and  for- 


j  eign  travel,  are  recommended  to  Bupptement  the 
studies  and  exercises  of  the  academy.  Lasthr,  the 
students'  food  should  be  "plain,  heahhfui,  $bA 

I  moderate,"  and  served  in  the  same  house.  Thfr 
proper  age  in  which  to  pursue  this  curricolam  is 

,  from  the  12th  to  the  21st  vejar.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  synopsis,  that  Milton's  view  of  a  libenl 
education  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  sdiool- 
men  of  his  day,  in  its  estimate  of  l^e  daancs  and 
natural  science ;  while,  in  many  req^ects,  it  ex- 
ceeds the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  meet  advanced 
educators  of  the  present  time,  llie  period  of  child- 
hood, which  is  now  claiming  so  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  educators  throughout  the  dviliied 
world,  is  not,  indeed,  considered  by  him ;  not, 
however,  because  it  was  overlooked,  nor  becauBS 
he  undervalued  its  importance;  but,  becaiue 
"brevity"  was  his  "scope."  On  nearly  all  of  the 
great  subjects  that  now  agitate  the  educational 
world,  this  tractate  is  silent.  Compulsoir  educa- 
tion, sectarianism,  the  relation  of  schools  to  the 
state,  the  education  of  women,  the  oo-educatioa 
of  the  sexes — none  of  these  are  mentioned.  Tet, 
if  the  reader  of  to-day,  wondering  at  its  fame,  and 
doubting  its  claim  to  special  consideration,  wiD 
transport  himself  to  Milton's  time,  and  note  the 
influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded  —  the 

I  almost  universal  disregard  of  the  practical  in 
education,  and  the  blind  worship  of  book  knowK 
edge — this  "  Letter  to  Master  Samuel  Ilartlib" 
wul  appear  almost  a  daring  innovation;  and  the 
moral  courage,  as  well  as  the  sagacity,  of  ita 
author  will  1^  unquestioned. 

MILTON  COLLEGE,  at  Milton,  Wis., 
founded  as  an  academy  in  1844  and  as  a  cdk^ 
in  1867,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Baptists.  It  is  supported'  chiefly  by  tuition 
fees.  Its  endowment  amounts  to  S6,000.  The 
libraries  contain  about  2,100  volumes.  It  has 
philoHophical  and  chemical  apparatus  and  cab-, 
mets  of  botany,  mineralogy,  etc.  The  academic. 
de|)artnient  has  a  teachers'  course,  an  English 
and  business  course,  and  a  preparatory  course; 
the  collegiate  department  has  a  classical  and  a 
scientific  course.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  260. 
students  in  all  courses.  Both  sexes  are  admitted, 
llie  principals  and  presidents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Kev.  Bethnel  C.  (liurch,  1  year ;  the 
Kev.  S.  S.  JUckiiell,  3  vears  ;  the  Rev.  Amos  W. 
Coon.  2  years ;  Prof.  A.  C.  Spicer,  7  years ;  and 
the  Kev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876).  18  years. 

MILWAT7KEE,  the  chief  city  and  port  of 
entry  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  was  settled  in 
1835,  and  inoorjxjrated  as  a  city  in  1846.  Its 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  waa 
89,930 ;  and  its  school  population  (between  the 
ages  of  4  and  20  years)  27,359,  which,  in  August 
1875.  hatl  increased  to  33,919.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  at  present  (1870),  is  about 
120,000.  Of  the  school  population,  in  1875.  ti» 
number  attending  the  public  schools  was  30.7 

per  cent;  attending  private  schools,  21.3  per  cent. 
Of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15 

years,  more  than   75  per  cent  attended  either 

public  or  private  schools. 
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Educationcd  History.  —  The  history  of  the 
public  schools  of  Milwaukee,  in  its  general  char- 
acter, does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  other 
western  cities  which  have  grown  into  importance 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  In  all,  the  advance  ; 
has  been  from  the  rude  frontier  school  of  the 
early  settlers,  in  which  only  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  English  education  were  taught,  to  the 
highly-organized  system  of  the  large  city,  with 
its  several  grades  of  schools,  crowned  with  its 
high  or  normal  school,  and,  sometimes,  with  a 
university.  The  first  school  taught  in  the  city, 
was  the  private  school  of  a  Methodist  minister, 
opened  in  the  winter  of  1835 — 6,  in  a  building 
in  East  "Water  Street.  The  following  year,  the 
first  public  school  organized  under  the  school 
laws  of  the  territory,  was  opened  in  Third  Street. 
Since  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  in  1846,  the 
progress  of  the  schools  has  been  rapid  and  steady. 
Two  steps  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noted, 
are  the  introduction  of  German  as  a  regular 
study  in  the  district  schools,  which  took  pl^  in 
1857,  and  the  introduction  of  drawing  and 
music,  in  1873.  The  present  school  system  was 
organized  in  1846.  The  first  school  superintend- 
ent was  Rufus  King,  1859 — 60.  His  successors 
were,  Jonathan  Ford,  1860—62;  A.  G.  May, 
8  days  in  1862;  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  1862—3; 
Edwin  De  Wolf,  1863—5;  F.  C.  Pomeroy, 
1865—70  ;  G.  H.  Paul.  1870—71 ;  F.  C.  Law, 
1871 — 4;  James  MacAlister,  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1877),  elected  in  1874. 

School  SifMem. — ^The  supervision  and  control 
of  the  public  schools  are  vested  in  a  hoard  of 
«///crrfioM.  consisting  of  26'members,  2  from  each 
ward,  who  are  appointed  biennially  by  the  alder- 
men, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  common 
council.  The  board  elect  annually  from  their 
number  a  president,  who  is  required  to  preside 
at  all  meetings,  and  to  deliver  an  annual  ad- 
dress. The  school  boanl  is  required,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  common  council,  to  establish 
and  organize  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  city, 
for  which  the  common  council  must  purchase,  or 
lease,  lots  and  buildings,  erect  school-lK)uses,  and 
provide  the  necessary  furniture.  The  board,  is,  al- 
so, authorized  to  define  the  boundaries  of  school- 
districts,  to  adopt  suitable  text-books,  which  must 
be  uniform,  and  must  continue  in  use  without 
frequent  change,  and  to  enforce  uniformity  in  the 
system  of  instruction  employed  in  the  schools. 
They  also  elect  biennially  a  anperinlendent  of 
scliools,  whose  duties  are  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  public  schools,  to  examine 
into  their  organization  and  condition,  to  suggest 
to  the  teachers  such  changes,  consistent  with  the 
school  law,  as  ho  may  deem  expedient,  and,  in 
connection  with  a  committee  of  tne  board,  to  ex- 
amine teachers,  to  employ  and  classify  them,  and 
to  dismiss  them  when  necessary.  The  school  law 
requires  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  high  school,  in  which  must  be  organized  an 
academic  department  and  a  normal  course  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
ichools  of  the  ci^.    The  course  of  study  in 


the  academic  department  embraces  four  years; 
that  in  the  normal  course,  three.  Pupils  from 
the  district  schools,  who  are  15  years  of  age  or 
over,  of  studious  habits  and  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  who  have  passed  an  examination  of 
the  first  grade,  and  received  the  superintendent's 
diploma  for  such  examination,  are  adniitte<l  to 
the  high  school ;  but  candidates  who  have  not 
attended  the  district  schools,  may  be  admitted 
to  the  high  school  upon  passing  a  special  ex- 
amination. A  certificate  of  graduation,  entitling 
the  holder  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  may  iS 
given  to  each  student  in  the  normal  department 
of  the  high  school,  who  is  not  less  than  18  years 
of  a|ze,  and  who  has  maintained  a  satisfactory 
standing  in  that  dei)artment  for  one  year,  lliere 
are  three  kinds  of  schools, — branch  schools,  dis- 
trict schools,  and  the  high  school.  The  first  are 
only  adjuncts  of  district  schools,  and  are  opened 
whenever  any  of  the  latter  are  not  adequate  to 
the  public  needs.  The  work  in  the  branch 
school  is  graded,  but  is  of  an  elementary  char- 
acter. In  the  district  schools,  there  are  ten 
grades,  occupying  about  eight  years.  The  course 
of  study  embraces  all  the  ordinary  branches  of 
an  English  education,  together  with  German 
(graded  like  the  other  studies,  and  taught  by  a 
special  teacher),  and  music,  free-hand  drawing, 
and  caUstheuics,  graded  and  systematically 
taught  by  the  class  teachers.  There  are  special 
superintendents,  however,  for  each  of  these 
branches,  who  regularly  inspect  and  supervise 
the  work,  and,  in  the  case  of  drawing  and  music, 
hold  all  the  examinations  for  promotion.  In 
the  high  school,  there  are  two  courses — the  clas- 
sical and  the  f^nglish — each  occupying  four 
years.  Three  grades  of  certificates  are  granted 
to  teachers,  examinations  for  which  are  held  in 
March,  June,  August,  and  December.  The 
schools  are  supported  principally  by  an  annual 
city  tax,  levieil  by  the  common  council  on  aU 
taxable  proi)erty.  In  1875 — 6,  this  tax  amounted 
to  1 .85  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  school  age  ia 
from  4  to  20  years.  The  number  of  sch(X)ls, 
in  1875 — 6,  was  21,  consisting  of  the  following: 
high  school,  1;  normal  department,  1;  district 
schools,  13;  branch  schools,  6. — The  following 
are  the  principal  items  of  scfiool  statistics  lot 
the  same  year: 

Number  of  pupils  of  school  age 34,934 

"        "      *^      enrolled  In  public  schools. . .  13,881 

Average  daily  attendance 8,453 

Number  of  teachers 197 

Total  receipts $168,949.22 

"      expenditures I164,210.1& 

"      valuation  of  school  property $480,500.00 

Connected  with  the  public  schools,  is  a  teach- 
ers' library,  the  privileges  of  which  are  free  to 
all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and 
to  the  pupils  of  the  normal  department  of  the 
high  school.  In  addition  to  the  means  of  in- 
struction afforded  by  the  public  schools,  there 
are  many  private  and  denominational  schools. 
The  number  of  the  former,  in  1873,  was  47,  in 
which  instruction  was  given  to  7,000  pupils,  the 
number  of  whom,  in  1875,  was  increased,  to 
9,269. 
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MIirXRALOOY.  Under  the  head  of  min- 
€ral  substfiHceSt  or  those  which  constitute  the 
mineral  kin^om,  are  included  all  inoisanic 
bodies;  that  is  to  say,  by  strict  definition,  alTsub- 
■tances  that  are  not  the  products  of  life.  Hj  a 
similar  strictness,  we  might  be  led  to  saj  that, 
the  mineral  kingdom  being  a  division  of  nature, 
artificial  products  should  be  excluded  from  it. 
Nature,  however,  is  not  to  bo  limited  by  our 
verbal  definitions;  oiganisms  apxjropriate  and 
use  mineral  substances  without  altering  their 
composition,  or  they  may,  in  the  complex 
chemical  reactions  of  vitality,  give  rise  to  a  min- 
eral substance,  especially  as  a  result  of  organic 
decomposition.  Thus  we  have  in  bones  mineral 
matter ;  and  the  carbonic  acid  breathed  out  by 
the  visitor  to  the  GroUo  del  Cane  belongs  as 
much  to  the  mineral  kingdom  as  that  evolved 
from  the  floor  of  the  cave.  Again,  nature  right- 
fully claims  as  true  mineral  substances  many 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  art  of  man,  be- 
ing altogether  identical  in  form,  composition, 
aiKl  character  with  those  of  her  own  production. 
We  can  make  no  distinction  between  the  crystal 
of  salt  formed  by  the  artificial  evaporation  of 
brine,  and  a  similar  crystal  produced  by  the 
natural  evaporation  of  sea-water ;  or  between 
the  crystals  of  augite  formed  as  furnace  products 
and  those  of  volcanic  origin.  Hence  we  see  that, 
in  reality,  the  mineral  kmgdom  embraces  all  sub- 
stances, m  their  constitution  essentially  inoi^ganic, 
Vhich  occur  in  nature,  even  tiiough  they  may 
have  been  formed  under  oraanic  or  under  artifi- 
cial conditions;  and  we  dius  include  in  this 
kingdom,  not  merely  all  solid  bodies  formed  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  also  all  iuorganic 
fluids,  whether  liquid  or  gaseous,  within,  upon, 
or  above  the  eartli.  Among  these,  we  are  at 
once  called  up>n  to  recognize  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  different  kinds  of  molecules  that  are 
presented  to  our  notice,  and  the  different  forms 
under  which  these  are  aggregated ;  in  ordinary 
language,  we  recognize  mcUeridls  and  structures. 
To  the  materials  we  apply  the  term  viinerabi, 
A.  material  must  be  homogeneous;  hence  the 
definition  of  a  mineral  is  "  a  natural  homogene- 
ous substance  of  inorganic  origin."  To  mineral 
aggregates  we  apply  the  term  rocks;  but  as  fluid 
minerals,  whether  gaseous  or  liquid,  can  hardlv 
be  said  to  have  structure  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  geologist  uses  the  term,  he  defines  a  rock  as 
^  any  aggregation  of  solid  mineral  particles  which 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  earth's  crust." 
Imbedded  within  rocks,  we  meet  with  certain 
mineral  bodies  that  present  forms  and  structures 
undoubtedly  of  organic  origin ;  to  these,  provided 
they  are  of  a  certain  geological  antiquity,  is  ap- 
plied the  term  fossil,  (^e  PALiEONTOLOOY.) — 
Each  mineral  is  theoretically  assumed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  taking,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
the  form  of  a  geometrical  solid.  This  capability 
iadue  to  forces  inherent  in  inorganic  matter, 
which  causes  its  molecules  to  arran^  themselves 
according  to  fixed  laws  about  certain  mathemat- 
ically related  axes.  A  perfect  crystal  is  thus 
the  outward  expression  oi  symmetrical  internal 


j  structure,  and  is  defined  as  "  an  inorgiuao 
bounded  by  plane  sivfaoes  symmetrically  a^ 
.  ranged,  and  resulting  from  the  forces  of  the  oob- 
'  stituent  molecules."  (See  Dana,  System  cf  MRm- 
'  fff^^r  vol.  I.)  As  the  molecules  of  different  kindi 
are  variously  affected  by  the  molecular  fQroea,tlife 
I  crystalline  forms  of  different  minerals  vary  ao- 
oordingly.    The  form  of  the  same  minend  k 
always  constant ;  not  that  it  always  oocun  ia 
crystals  of  identical  form,  but  that  sJl  ita  fcxins 
are  referable,  under  mathematical  oonditioDa»  to 
one  fundamental  type.    Its  cr^^stalline  fonnii, 
therefore,  regarded  as  an  essential  dbaracteiiitk 
of  a  mineral  species,  which  will  embrace  raa- 
eties  resulting  from  modifications  of  the  type; 
and,  in  this  light,  any  particular  crystal  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mineral  individuaL  Ihe  <»yMrf«ti^ 
of  such  mineral  structures  is  not  inoompatible 
with  the  definition  of  a  rock  given  above,  ainoe 
crystals  are  not  structures  essential  in  the  earth  s 
crust.    The  formation  of  a  crystal  is  interfered 
with  by  so  many  external  and  varying  influences, 
that  forms  of  exact  symmetry  are  almost  im- 
probabilities;   or,  to  quote  Dana,  ''this  sfin- 
metrical  harmony  is  so  uncommon  that  it  eta 
hardly  be  considered  other  than  an  ideal  perfee> 
tion." — The  law  that  the  same  mineral  is  ahravi 
limited  to  its  own  ciystalline  form  is  apparently 
contravened  in  many  instances ; — thus,  we  may 
have    minerals  of   similar   composition,  as  i 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  even  elements,  as  caiboa 
and  sulphur,  cr}'stallizing  under  two  or  more 
different  fundamental  forms  {dimorpkismjool^ 
nwrphism);  or,  we  may  have  mineiw  of  amer- 
ent  but  related  cheifiical  composition  assuming 
identical  or  similar  forms  (isomorphism^  hammo- 
morphism);  or,  finally,  we  may  nave  a  minenl 
assuming  the  form  of  another  mineral  of  essen- 
tially different  chemical  composition  {pseutb- 
moiphisin).      As  the   molecular   arrangement 
known  as  crystalline  structure  is  thus  intimatelf 
controlled  by  the  laws  that  govern   chemicil 
combination,  the  explanation  of  the  above  men- 
tioned amiarent  exceptions  to  law   lies  withia 
the  provmce  of  the  chemical  physicist.    Thu, 
whilst  the  mathematician  deals  ^ith  the  forms 
of  crystals  and  their  properties  as  geometrictl 
solids,  to  the   chemist   and  physicist  must  be 
assigned  tliat  part  of  crysttilologyy  or  the  scieDce 
of  crystals,  wnich  treats  of  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions that  give  rise  to  such   forms.    To  the 
mathematics  branch,  is  assigned  the  name  cryt- 
UtUoffraphyy  to  the  physical,  crystaUogeny.    As 
crystalline  form  and  chemical  composition  an 
the  essential  characteristics  of  mineral  qwaeSi 
chemistry,  physics,  and  solid  geometry  are  the 
sciences  upon  which  mineralogy  is  based.    In 
turn,  it  is  an  essential  subordinate  of  geokigy, 
necessarily  throwing  light  upon  the  cbazacter 
and  history  of  rocks.     From  a  more  general 
educational  stand-point,  mineralogy  is  important 
as  making  us  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the 
forces  that  are  restricted  in  their  action  to  in- 
organic   matter,  and  enabling  us  to  contrMt 
them  with  the  results  of  that  combinatioo  d 
forces  which  we  call  vitality.     The 
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of  minerals  also  throw  light  on  physical  problems 
by  affording  data  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
affecting  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  etc. — In 
its  apphcations  to  the  arts,  the  value  of  mineral- 
ogy rests  upon  a  chemical  basis.  It  may  thus 
be  i"egarded,  educationally,  as  supplementing 
chemistry,  as  complementary  to  geology,  as  of 
great  technical  importance  to  the  practical  chem- 
ist and  as  a  necessary  study  to  the  metallurgist 
and  mining  engineer. — It  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  the  study  of  mineralogy,  with  whatever  end 
in  view,  must  be  deferred  to  a  late  stage  in  ad- 
vanced education.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
noted  that  minerals,  regarded  merely  as  the 
materials  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  composed, 
offer  examples  of  so  many  physical  properties 
that  come  under  the  cognizance  of  tne  senses, 
either  unaided  or  aided  by  the  simplest  experi- 
ments, that  they  afford  excellent  material  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  in 
the  lower  stages  of  education.  Minerals  present 
these  properties  in  the  simplest  conditions,  un- 
complicated, as  in  vegetable  or  animal  materials, 
by  the  effects  of  vitality;  and  they  arc  superior  to 
artificial  objects  for  objective  teaching,  because, 
if  rightly  used,  they  may  be  made  to  elucidate 
all  that  can  be  elucidated  by  the  former,  whilst 
they  become,  in  aildition,  foundation  stones  ujKm 
which  a  more  advanced  and  scientific  study  may 
be  satisfactorily  based.  In  this  manner,  they  may 
be  used  to  inculcate,  in  its  most  elementary  form, 
a  scientific  method  of  research.  Thus,  by  means 
of  the  physical  characters  of  minerals,  observa- 
tion, accurate  as  far  as  our  imaided  senses  can 
make  it,  and  exactness  of  thought,  and  conse- 
quently of  speech,  may  be  cultivated  in  regard 
to  extt^nnl  form,  Internnl  structure  (including 
elementary  notions  of  crifHUdline  structure  and 
eleavfige),  calory  dinphnneity,  luster ,  hirdness, 
tenacity y fracture,  etc.  Observations,  elementary 
it  is  true,  but  still  of  a  fundamental  character, 
regarding  specific  gravity,  solubility,  axidfusibil'- 
ilyt  may  be  induced  by  simple  experiments  with 
the  balance,  the  test-tube,  and  the  blowpipe. 
Such  knowledge,  actjuired  from  the  common 
minerals  around  us,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  val- 
uable stepping-stone  to  further  acquisitions.  At 
a  later  stage,  if  practicable,  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  blowpipe  might  be  made  to  yield  a  further 
insight  into  simple  chemical  phenomena,  and,  if 
carried  far  enough,  might  be  made  an  excellent 
starting-point  for  systematic  scientific  investiga- 
tion by  analysis. 

In  connection  with  mineralogy,  attention 
should  be  given  to  Uthology,  or  the  science  of 
mineral  aggregates,  or  rocks.  This  subject 
presents  many  points  of  intei-est  both  from  a 
scientific  and  an  educational  |X)int  of  view  ;  and 
in  its  connections,  on  the  one  hand,  with  geology, 
and,  on  the  other,  with  mineralogy,  affonis  the 
materials  for  practical  study,  as  well  as  useful 
mental  culture,  thus  constituting  an  element  of 
both  technical  and  liberal  education.  The  works 
necessary  to  the  general  reader  for  reference  on 
topics  of  mineralogy  and  lithology  are  few  ;  and 
those  only  are  here  named  that  are  perfectly  ac- 


cessible.— See  Dana,  A  S^f stem  of  Mineralogy  \ 
and  A  Mctnual  of  Mineralogy ;  the  former  is 
the  standard  work  of  reference  on  minerals ;  the 
latter  is  a  brief  compendium  for  beginners,  but 
requiring  adaptation  to  late  advances;  Nicol, 
Elements  of  Mineralogy ;  Bristow,  Glossary 
of  Mineralogy;  Mitchell,  Mineirtlogy,  in 
Orr's  Circle  of  Qie  Sciences,  useful  in  presenting 
the  subject  of  crystallography.  Klementary  and 
concise  information  will  be  found  in  the  standard 
manuals  of  geology.    (See  (iKOLooY.) 

MINES,  SCHOOL  OF.  See  Scikniifio 
Schools. 

MINISTRY  OF  PX7BLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION. How  far  it  is  right  or  expedient  for 
state  governments  to  assume  the  control  of  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  superior  schools  of  a 
country,  is  a  question  which  is  still  unsettled, 
receiving  various  answers  in  different  countries. 
(See  State  and  School-V  Ihis  difference  of 
views  finds  an  expression  m  the  way  in  which 
the  different  national  governments  have  arranged 
the  administration  of  those  educational  affairs  of 
which  they  have  taken  charge.  Some  states  have 
a  si)ecial  minister  of  public  instruction  who  has 
charge  only  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
countnr.  Such  states  are,  in  Euroj^e,  P'rance, 
Italy,  Kussia,  Norway,  Turkey;  among  the  Amer- 
ican states,  only  N  icaragua  was  reported  (in  the 
Gotha  Almanac  for  IHTO)  as  having  a  special 
minister  of  public  instruction.  In  many  other 
countries,  one  of  the  members  of  the  state  min- 
istry bears  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, but  jHjrforms  also  the  duties  of  some 
other  department.  Thus,  in  Prussia,  Pavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Wilrtemberg,  Denmark,  Greece,  Sweden, 
Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Costa  Rica,  the  minister  of 
t»ducation  was,  in  1875,  also  minister  of  public 
worship ;  ami,  in  some  of  these  states,  even  a 
third  ministerial  department  was  connected  with 
the  office.  In  Spain,  commerce,  education,  and 
public  works ;  in  (luateniala,  foreign  affairs  and 
tH:lucation;  in  San  Salvador,  the  interior  and 
education,  were  assigned  to  one  member  of  the 
ministry.  In  none  of  the  other  states  of  Kurope 
or  America,  do  any  of  the  members  of  the 
ministry  bear  th»  special  title  of  minister  of  edu- 
cation, either  exclusively  or  jointly  with  that  of 
another  ministerial  deimrtment.  In  Belgium  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  there  is  a  special  bureau  for 
wlucational  affairs  in  the  ministry  of  the  inte- 
rior ;  and,  in  the  same  way.  in  the  United  States, 
a  bureau  of  education,  with  a  commissioner  of 
etiucation  at  its  head,  as  a  section  of  the  de- 
j)artinent  of  the  interior.  In  England,  there  is  a 
committee  of  the  council  on  education  ;  in  Por- 
tugal a  supreme  study  council ;  and,  in  the  new 
(lerman  Kmpire.  an  imperial  school  commission. 
Fuller  information  on  tnis  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  special  articles  in  this  work  on  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  globe. 

MINNESOTA,  one  of  the  north-western 
states  of  the  American  Union,  formed  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  same  name,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  Congress  in  1849.  The  state  of  Min- 
nesota was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1858, 
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taking  rank  as  the  19th,  in  ihe  order  of  admiEsion. 
lU  area  is  83,531  sq.  m. ;  and  its  population,  in 
1870,  was  439,706,  including  438,257  whites,  759 
colored  persons,  and  690  Indians. 

Educdtioncd  History.  —  The  importance  of 
general  education  was  recognized  in  Minnesota 
at  the  commencement  of  its  existence,  the  first 
constitution  of  the  state  making  provision  for  a 
free  public-school  system  and  a  state  university. 
Every  township  containing  not  less  than  iy^ 
families  was  constituted  a  school  -  district,  in 
which  school  tiiistees  were  annually  elected ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  voters  had  authority  to  levy 
a  tax  not  exceeding  $600 ;  besides  which  a 
county  tax  was  also  sanctioned  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  general  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  school  system  was  aaaigned  to  a  state  super- 
intendent. In  1860,  there  were  879  puolic 
schools,  having  31,083  pupils,  and  4  colleges 
having  366  students.  The  income  of  the  pubuc- 
fichooffund  was  $27,712,  besides  which  $56,608 
VfjA  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  In  1858,  the  first  norinal  school  was 
established,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  and,  in 
I860,  it  was  organized  and  opened  at  Winona. 
This  school  was  suspended  from  March,  1862,  to 
November,  1864,  when  it  was  re-opened  in  pur- 
jsuanoe  of  a  law  passed  in  February  of  that  year. 
A  second  state  normal  school  was  0|)eniMl  at 
Mankato,  in  1868 ;  and,  the  following  year, 
^0,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for 
a  permanent  building  for  its  accomodation.  A 
third  normal  school  was  opened  at  St.  Cloud  in 
1869.  A  state  normal  board  was  constituted  by 
law  to  have  the  supervision  of  these  institutions, 
the  state  superintendent  beintf  made  a  member, 
ax  officio,  llie  preparatoiy  department  of  the 
atate  university  was  opened  in  1867,  but  the  in- 
stitution did  not  receive  its  charter  till  1868.  It 
was  fully  organized  in  1870.  After  several  years* 
experience  of  the  system  as  originally  established, 
the  legislature,  in  1873,  subjected  it  to  a  thorough 
revision,  prescribing  the  system  mainly  as  it 
now  exists.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature 
in  that  year,  a  bill  was  proposed  providing  for 
universal  compulsory  education  and  for  the  pre- 
Tcntion  of  truancy;  but  it  was  not  passed. —  ITie 
state  school  fund^  at  that  time,  amounted  to 
nearly  3  millions  of  doUars,  realized  from  the 
«ale  of  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  it. — Since  1870,  the  skite  sui)er intends nts 
have  been  Horace  B.  Wilson,  who  in  that  year 
succeeded  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  and  served  until 
1875 ;  and  David  Burt,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876). 

ScJiool  Si/stem. — The  supervision  of  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  state  is  committed  to  a 
Sfiperiniendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  two  years.  His 
liutiesare  similar  to  those  of  state  superintendents 
generally  ;  while  his  powers  are  greater  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  func- 
tions usually  intrusted  in  other  states  to  state 
boanls  of  education.  He  establishes  normal 
training  schools,  convenes  teachers'  institutes, 
apiJortions  the  school  funds  among  the  several 


counties  twice  a  year,  and  iBsaes  to  teadien, 
upon  examination  py  himself,  or  by  a  committee 
of  teachers  appointed  by  hiin,  state  certificates. 
This  officer,  the  secretaiy  of  state,  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  university,  constitute  a  board  for 
the  recommendation  of  text-books  to  be  used 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  state.  He  is  abo 
a  member  and  secretary,  ex  officio^  of  the  state 
normal  board,  which  has  charge  of  the  state 
normal  schools. — Comity  commissioners  are  abo 
chosen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  appoint  county  super- 
intendents for  two  yearst  at  a  salary  €»f  not  ks 
than  $10,  for  each  organized  district.  The  datia 
of  the  latter  are  to  examine  teachers  and  griiit 
certificates,  to  visit  Uie  schools  in  their  respMttfe 
counties  once  during  each  session,  and  eadi  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  state  superintend- 
ent. No  one  is  eligible  to  the  position  of  ooun^ 
superintendent  who  cannot  obtain  from  the  state 
superintendent  a  first-grade  certificate.  In  each 
district,  there  is  a  director,  a  treasurer,  and  a 
clerk  elected  for  three  years.  Their  duties  are 
the  same  as  those  of  such  officers  in  other  states, 
and  relate  to  the  special  and  immediate  wantff  of 
the  schools  under  their  chaige.  Independent 
districts  may  also  be  organized  in  any  dty*  town, 
township,  or  village.  In  such  cases,  the  govern- 
ment of  these  districts  is  intrusted  to  a  board  of 
six  directors,  who  perform  the  duties  usuaDy 
belonging  to  the  officers  of  school-districts.  They 
also  appoint  three  school  examiners  for  the 
independent  district,  who  examine  applicants  for 
the  position  of  teacher,  llie  school  age  is  from 
5  to  21  years. 

Educotional  Condition,  —  The  number  of 
school-districts,  in  1875,  was  3,362 ;  the  numbo' 
of  school-houses,  2,975 ;  the  number  of  winter 
schools,  2,682;  of  summer  schools,  2,643.  The 
number  of  graded  schools  reported  in  that  year 
was  222.  The  receipts  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  were  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

Balance  from  previous  year  .  .$231,089,118 

Special  tax  collected 650,427.60 

A  pportioned  by  county  auditor  651  ,H37.17 

Sale  of  bonds 48.870.51 

Other  sources 84,856.34 

Total $l,576,081.«a 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  leacherh'  wages $702,662.66 

Fumisliiug  and  supplies 67,568.92 

Repairing  honses  and  frrounds  54,206.98 
Purchasing  sites  and  building 

houses 187,667.74 

Rent  of  sites  and  rooms 3,158.64 

Payment  of  district  bonds 151,567.79 

For  other  purposes 132.796.30 

Total $1,289,629.03 

The  other   important   items   of    the  school 
statistics,  for  1875,  are  the  following : 

Pupils  enrolled 107,0U 

Average  attendance  in  summer S2,fi60 

"  ••  winter 38,6M 

"  '•  mean,  for  the  year 35.64< 

Number  of  teachers  in  ungraded  schools: 

winter,  males 1,252 

females. . .  ..1,147 

2,3» 


ToUl 

Bommer,  males 352 

females 1,949 


Total.... 


2,301 
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Number  of  teachers  in  graded  schools: 

males 120 

females  . . . .    444 

Total...!  664 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed: 

males 1,372 

females .IJidl 

Total 2.9C3 


Norinal  Instruction. — The  normal  schools  of 
the  state  are  three  in  number,  located  at  Winona, 
Maukato,  and  8t.  Cloud.  In  that  at  Winona, 
the  course  of  study  embraces  the  English  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  physical  and  uaturafsciences, 
political  economy,  vocal  music,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  llie  numl)er  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  normal  department  was  (in  1875), 
inales,  75;  females,  226.  The  number  enroUed 
in  the  model  classes  was,  males,  105;  females,  93; 
total  enrollment,  499;  the  number  in  actual 
attendance  in  the  normal  department,  220.  The 
faculty  consists  of  a  principal  and  ten  assistants. 
ITie  class  of  graduates  of  May,  1875,  numbered 
18 ;  the  whole  number  of  graduates,  since  its 
organization,  was  227. — The  second  state  normal 
fichool  is  at  Mankato.  It  is  divide<l  into  a  nor- 
mal and  a  model  department,  and  has  a  faculty 
of  one  principal  anci  five  professors  or  assistants, 
lioth  sexes  are  admitted.  Its  course  of  study  is 
idmihir  to  tliat  pursued  in  the  normal  school  at 
Winona.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolIc<l,  in  1875, 
"Was,  in  the  normal  department,  males,  03 ;  fe- 
males, 150 ;  in  the  model  department,  males,  30; 
femaU«,  16.  The  average  attendance  in  the  nor- 
mal department  was  59 ;  in  the  model  depart- 
ment, 20.  There  were  1 1  gniduates  during  the 
year. — The  normal  school  at  St.  Cloud  is  the 
youngest  of  the  three  state  institutions,  having 
been  established  in  1869.  Its  organization  and 
course  of  study  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  two 
older  schools  at  Mankato  and  Winona.  It  is  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  has  a  faculty  consisting  of  a 
principal  and  six  instructors.  The  enrollment  was 
as  follows:  in  the  normid  department,  males,  50; 
females,  124;  in  the  model  dei)artment,  males,  16; 
femal.M,  32  ;  average  number  in  the  normal  de- 
partment, males,  28 ;  females,  64  ;  average  in 
model  department,  males,  10;  females,  15.  In 
addition  to  the  privileges  afforded  by  these  three 
institutions,  special  instruction,  to  those  desiring 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  is  given  in  several 
of  the  high  schcx>ls  of  the  state.  A  large  numlxT 
of  teachers  of  both  sexes  is  sup])lie(l  annually 
from  this  source*. —  Tettchers'  insiituies  are  con- 
vene! by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  are  presided  over  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  county  in  which  they  are  hel<i.  The  effort 
made  by  the  normal  boanl  to  induce  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  nonnal  sc^hools  to  attend  the 
annual  institutes,  and  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, has  been  successful.  Weven  institutes  were 
convened  in  1875,  the  exercises  in  which  were 
-conducted  largely  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  schools  referred  to;  and  the  increased  inten«t 
manifested,  and  the  good  feeling  pnxluced  by 
bringing  together  the  county  teachers  and  those 
of  the  normal  schools,  are  thought  to  be  full  of 
promise. 


Sec(md(try  Instruction. — The  number  of  high 
schools  in  the  state  is  not  reported.  Ihey 
are  confined  principally  to  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  many  of  the  222  graded  schools  having 
high-school  courses  attached,  liecommendations 
have  been  made  that  the  high  schools  be  pro- 
vided with  a  uniform  course  of  study  so  as  to 
constitute  them  stepping-stones  to  the  state 
university,  as  in  some  other  states ;  but  decided 
action  in  this  regard  has  not  yet  been  taken. 
Many  private  schools  exist  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  which  were  reported,  in  1875,  as  em- 
ploying 145  professors  and  teachers,  and  afford- 
mg  instruction  to  5,447  pupils.  The  Baldwin 
fcjcnool,  the  preparatory  department  of  Macalister 
College,  was  incorporated  in  1853.  Its  curric- 
ulum \s  reported  as  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Phillips  Academy, in  Massachusetts.  The 
St.  Croix  Valley  Academy,  at  Afton,  received 
its  charter  in  1867  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  first" 
rt»gularly  incorporated  academy  in  the  state.  This 
institution  has  fitted  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
who  are  satisfactorily  employed  in  the  district 
Echools.  Among  the  most  important  private  in- 
stitutions for  secondary  instruction,  are  Taylor's 
Select  (Jraded  School,  at  St.  Paul,  organized  in' 
1674;  the  Minneapolis  Pusiness  College,  and  the 
St.  Paul  liusiness  College,  the  latter  established 
in  1865,  paid  to  be  the  cUdest  and  the  largt*st- in- 
stitution of  the  kind  in  this  j)art  of  the  North- 
west. The  number  of  teachers,  in  1875,  was  6  ; 
lecturers,  3  ;  students,  209. 

I)eiioviiniitii,nii!  nud  ParocJiiid  Scfwols. — The 
chief  institutions  of  this  character,  according  to 
the  report  of  1875,  are  the  Schools  of  the  Kpis- 
copal  Chunh,  at  Faribault,  including  Shattuck 
Sciiool,  a  collegiate  and  business  school  for  boys, 
which  has    a   military  organization,  under  tne 
care  of  an  experienced  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army; 
and  St.  Mar}'  s  Hall,  now  in   its  eleventh  year, 
established  to  jirovide  a  C  hristian  home  for  young 
ladies,  with  opportunities  for  the  highest  ment^ 
culture,     llie  Seabury  Divinity  College  is  con- 
nected with  this  group  of  institutions ;  also  a 
cathedral,  which  cost  350,000,  in  which  the  stu- 
dents  meet  for  public  worship.     Besides  these, 
there  is  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  AVasioja,  under 
the  (X)ntrol  of  the  Minnesota  conference  of  the 
IN'esleyau  Methodists,  which  in  1875,  had  98 
students ;   and  St.  John's  Seminary,  near  St. 
Joseph,  Steams  Co.,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Penedictine  Fathers,  and  provides  five  courses  of 
study:  an  elementary,  a  scientific,  a  commercial,  a 
a  ckssical ,  and  an  ecclesiastical  course.  (See  below.) 

Sujterior  Instruction.  —  The  University  of 
Minnesota  (q.  v.),  at  Minneapolis,  is  the  only 
institution  of  this  grade  controlled  by  the  state, 
llie  following  table  includes  all  the  institutions 
for  superior  instruction : 


NAME 


Location 


Northflcld 


Carletou  CoUcKe 

Haniliue  University Re<l  Wiug 

Macalister  < -oUe^tc Minneapolis 

8t.  John's  Seminary St.  Joseph 

University  of  Minnesota. .  ^  Minneapolis 


Oenomi' 
nation 


1H06    Cong. 
1N54    M.  Epis. 
1874    Presb. 
IMl  .R.  C. 
1870  jNon-ieot*  ' 
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Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction, — The 
Seabary  Divinity  College,  EpisooiMdian,  and  St. 
John's  Seminary.  Roman  Catholic,  already  re- 
lerred  to  as  institutions  for  superior  instruction, 
bave  full  courses  in  theology  ;  and  besides  these, 
there  is  Augsburg  Seminary,  at  Minneapolis, 
under  Evan^ical  Lutheran  control.  Scientific 
inatruction,  m  several  grades  and  departments,  is 
a^brded  by  the  State  University  (q.  v.). 

Special  Instruction. — The  Minnesota  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
|Uid  the  Blind,  located  at  Faribault,  was  opened 
m  1863,  for  residents  of  the  state,  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  25  years.  The  course  of  study 
embraces  all  the  oniinary  branches,  with  the 

riial  teaching  of  industrial  pursuits.    During 
year  1875,  there  were  109  deaf-mutes  and  21 
littod  pupils  in  the  institution. 

The  oily  educaHonal  journal  published  in  the 
■tatewas  iTie  Minnesota  Teacher  andJourital  of 
Mluoaiion,  which,  in  June,  1875,  was  consolidated 
with  The  Chicago  Teacher  and  published  at  Chi- 
0UK>,  under  the  title  of  7^  Western  Journal  qf 
WuofUion. 

KINNESOTAy  Univeraity  of,  at  Min- 
aaapolis,  Minn.,  was  established  upon  grants 
of  land  by  Congress  for  the  endowment  of  a 
vniversity  and  of  a  coU^c  of  agriculture  and 
the 'mechanic  arts,  amounting,  in  all.  to  202,000 
acres,  llie  first  act  for  its  organization  was 
jMsaed  by  the  territorial  legislature  in  1851. 
The  present  charter  was  granted  in  1868,  and 
amended  in  1872.  A  preparatory  school  was 
cpened  in  1867;  and,  in  1869,  the  first  college 
obas  was  organized.  Under  the  organic  law,  the 
board  of  regents  are  authorized  to  establish  any 
cledred  numoer  of  departments  or  colleges,  the 
£[^owing,  however,  being  specified  :  "A  depart- 
ment of  elementary  instruction;  a  college  of 
adenoe,  literature,  and  the  arts;  a  college  of 
agriculture;  a  college  of  mechanic  arts ;  a  col- 
lege or  department  of  medicine ;  a  college  or 
department  of  law."  The  colleges  of  law  and 
medicine  have  not  yet  been  organized.  The  de- 
partment of  elementary  instruction,  otherwise 
mignated,  by  virtue  of  a  by-law  of  th<)  board  of 
regents,  the  ^'collegiate  department,"  is  intro- 
ductory to  the  permanent  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  includes,  together  with  the  work  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  the  or- 
dinary college  courses,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  colleges  provide  for  the  junior  and 
aenior  years  and  n)r  post-graduate  courses.  The 
first  preparatory  year  has  been  dropped ;  and  a 
rule  has  been  adopted  excluding  from  the  re- 
maining pre]:)aratory  classes  all  students  who  can 
obtain  the  same  instruction  in  their  local  high 
aohools.  llie  collegiate  department  offers  three 
courses  of  study,  c^ed  classical,  scientific,  and 
modem.  The  college  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts  presents,  likewise,  three  courses  of  study: 
a  course  ui  arts;  a  course  in  science;  and  a  course 
in  literature.  The  college  of  agriculture  offers  : 
two  courses:  (1)  an  advanced  or  university  course, 
baaed  on  the  scientific  course  of  the  collegiate 
degpartment,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 


Agriculture ;  (2)  an  elementaiy  course,  oolncid- 
ing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  scientific 
course  of  the  collt^i&te  department.  The  college 
of  mechanic  arts  offers  three  advanced  or  uni- 
versity courses,  leading  to  appropriate  bacca- 
laureate degrees :  a  course  in  civil  engineerisi:; 
a  course  in  mechanical  engineering ;  a  oouise  m 
architecture.  These  courses  are  based  on  the 
scientific  course  of  the  coU^ate  department 
Tuition  is  free,  the  institution  being  supported 
by  the  annual  income  of  its  endowment,  amomit- 
in^,  in  1875,  to  814,000,  and  an  annual  appo^ 
pnation  of  $19,000  from  the  state.  The  muver-^ 
sity  grounds  comprise  about  25  acres,  well  wooded 
with  native  trees,  and  contain  two  fine  build* 
ings.  There  is  also  an  experimental  fiann.  The 
library  contains  nearly  10,000  bound  ydlumea. 
The  general  museum  comprises  thecoUectioDa  of 
the  geological  and  natural  history  survey  of  the 
state  (carried  on  by  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
versitv),  augmented  by  purchases  and  donation. 
The  cnemic^  and  physical  apparatus  ia  valnidile. 
Both  sexes  are  admitted.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were 
16  instructors  and  267  students  (196  males,  and 
71  females),  of  whom  118  were  of  the  oollege 
grade;  111,  preparatory;  and  39, speciaL  WxDiam 
W,  Folwell,  M.A.,  has  been  the  president  of  the 
imiversity  since  its  organization. 

KISCHIEVOXJSNESSy  aa  applied  to  the 
disposition  of  a  child,  or  school  pupil,  is  the  oc- 
casional transgression  of  an  established  mk  in  a 
pla^ul  spirit, l)ut  without  a  malicious  intentknu 
This  dis^xjsition  is  usually  the  result  of  the  union 
of  humor,  or  love  of  fun,  with  sound  bodily 
health,  llie  exuberance  of  spirits  thus  produced 
peneraUy  finds  vent  in  actions  which  are  denom- 
inated mischievous.     This  spirit  is  so  widek 
different  from  the  willful  breaking  of  rulee  with 
an  evil  intent,  that  the  easy  suppression  of  a  con- 
tinued exhibition  of  it  rests  entirely  with  the 
teacher;  the  good  nature  with  which  the  mis- 
chievous act  is  accompanied  generally  causing  the 
T)erpetrator  to  desist  on  a  dight  warning.    To 
bring  the  mischievous  spirit  under  spee^  con- 
trol, two  qualities  only  are  necessary  in  the 
teacher : — quick  discernment  of  its  real  nature, 
and  tact  in  correcting  it.     The  want  of  thc9» 
sometimes  leads  to  needless  irritation  on  both 
sides,  and  may  end  disastrously  to  the  teacher* 
influence,  and,  through  that,  to  the  discipline  of 
the  school.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  good 
humor  of  the  transgressor  is  met  by  a  similar 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  task  of 
correction  is  usually  easy,  and  causes  no  offense ; 
while,  in  the  end,  it  secures  a  respectful  obedienca 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.     If,  however,  the  mis- 
chievous disposition  is  not  corrected  in  this  way. 
it  may  lesfl  to  vicious  habits,  which  will  tend  to 
undernnne,  or  permanently  deprave  the  moral 
character. 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  southern  stal<« 
of  the  American  Union,  formed  at  first  a  part  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  which  was  organiied 
by  act  of  Congress,  Apnl  7.,  1798,  and  included 
nearly  all  the  territory  now  comprised  within 
the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  This 
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enlarged  by  successive  additions,  in  1802  and 
1812;  and,  in  1817,  Alabama  Territory  was 
formed  from  the  eastern  portion  of  it,  and  in 
the  same  year  Mississippi  was  ailmitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state.  Its  area  is  47,1  oC  sq.  m.; 
and  its  population,  in  1870,  was  827,922,  of 
whom  382,896  were  whites;  444,201,  colored 
persons;  809,  Indians;  and  16,  Chinese. 

Eilucfitional  History. — The  constitution  of 
the  state,  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the 
Union,  recognized  the  importance  of  encouraging 
education  as  the  means  of  promoting  "  liberty 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind;"  but  no  effective 
or  properly  organized  system  of  public  schools 
was  established  in  the  state.  In  1840,  the  census 
returns  showed  that  there  were  382  common 
and  primary  schools,  with  8,263  pupils,  and  71 
academies,  with  2,.5r)3  students.  There  were 
also  several  colleges  in  the  state,  having,  in  the 
aggregate,  250  students.  In  1850,  the  number 
ofpublic  schools  had  increased  to  762  ;  and  the 
number  of  academies,  to  189.  In  1860,  there 
were  reported  1 ,116  public  schools,  having  30,970 
pupib,  and  an  income  of  3385.679.  The  number 
of  academies  and  other  s».hools  was  169,  with 
7,974  pupils;  and  there  were  13  colleges,  with 
856  students.  The  state  constitution  of  1868 
recognized  the  need  of  provitling  the  means  of 
popular  education,  and  hence  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  establish  "a  uniform  system  of 
free  public  schools  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for 
^all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years," 
and  also,  as  soon  as  practicable,  '*  to  establish 
schools  of  a  higher  grade."  The  same  constitu- 
tion also  required  the  election  of  a  'superintend- 
ent of  public  education,"  to  hold  office  for  four 
years,  and  also  that  there  should  be  a  "  board  of 
education."  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  state  superintendent; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  school  superintendent 
in  each  county,  and  that  school  should  be  kept 
in  each  district  for  at  least  four  months  in  each 
year.  It  also  provided  for  a  school  fund  from 
the  proceeds  of  lands  belonging  to  the  state, 
granted  by  the  United  States,  and  the  lands 
Known  as  swamp  lands,  and  authorized  a  poll- 
tax  not  exceeding  $2  a  head,  in  aid  of  the  school 
fund.  It  prescribed  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  college,  and  that  "  no  religious  sect 
is  ever  to  control  any  j)art  of  the  school  or  uni- 
versity funds  of  the  state".  In  pursuance  of 
these  constitutional  requirements,  the  legislature, 
at  its  session  of  June,  1870,  passed  a  school  law, 
organizing  the  present  school  system,  except  as 
amended  in  some  particulars  by  the  revised  code 
of  1871. — The  first  state  superintendent  under 
this  law  was  H.  R.  Pease,  who  served  till  1874; 
hi.s  successors  being- T.  \V.  ("anlozo.  from  1874  to 
1876;  T.  S.  (iathright,  from  Jan.  to  Sept.,  1876; 
and  Rev.  Jos.  Bardwell,  now  in  office  (1876). 

Sch(x>l  System. — The  general  sujKjrvision  and 
control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are 
committed  to  a  state  hoard  of  education ^  consist- 
ing of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  the  superindendent  of  public  education. 
This  board  has  charge  of  all  property  and  funds 


devoted  to  school  piurposes,  the  income  of 
which  they  pay  to  the  local  authorities.  They 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  education,  which  is  incorporated  in  his 
report  to  the  legislature.  The  immediate  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  schools  are  entrusted 
to  the  supei^ntendent  of  public  education^  who 
is  elected  every  four  years.  There  is,  in  each 
county,  a  county  sujtei'intendenty  appointed  by 
the  board  of  education,  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  for  two  years.  The  duties  of  these  officers 
are  similar  to  those  of  county  superintendents 
in  other  states.  Each  county  constitutes  a  school- 
district,  whicli  is  governed  by  a  board  of  school 
directors  J  elected  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  children  attending  school.  The  number  of 
schools  in  each  county  n\ust  be  one  or  more, 
and  the  school  session  not  less  than  four  months. 
Yjkch  city  of  3,000  inhabitants,  also,  forms  « 
school-district,  governed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
counties,  by  six  school  directors  chosen  by  the 
resident  voters.  f!ach  county  is  required  to 
furnish  a  free  scholarship  to  each  of  the  uni* 
versities  of  the  state ;  and  to  each  normal  school, 
as  many  students  as  it  has  representatives  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature.  It  is  provided  by 
law  that  **  the  Bible  t-hall  not  be  excluded  from 
the  schools  of  the  state".  The  school  age  is  from 
5  to  21  years. 

Educational  Condition.  —  The  number  of 
schools,  in  1875,  was  3,434, — first  grade,  764; 
second  grade,  2,670 ;  high  schools,  8 ;  private 
schools,  606.  The  support  of  the  schools  was 
derived  from  the  following  sources: 

Strtte   four-mill  tax $489,443.83 

City  an<l  county  taxes 354,872.40 

Chickasaw  fund 63,4G6.({.1 

Collected  on  loans  of  school  funds 20,000.(N> 

Sale  and  rental  of  school  lands 50,000.00 

Aid  from  Peabody  Fund 9.500.0Q 

Total $yb7;482.«« 

Expenditures : 

For  teachers'  salaries $857,950.44 

Salaries  of  county  superintendents 48,650.00 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 80,000.00 

Total ..$U8G,f>00.44 

The  other  items  of  school  statistics  are  the 

following; 

Number  of  children  of  school  age: 

Whites, 141,514 

Colored, 17G,945 

Total 318,459 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 168,217 

Average  monthly  enrollment 133,330 

Average  daily  attendance 10<i,894 

Number  of  teachers 4,9C8 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers $55.47 

Normal  Instruction. — There  are  two  normal 
schools  in  the  state,  one  at  Holly  Springs,  the 
other  at  Tougaloo.  The  first  was  opened  in 
1870,  and  three  years  after,  graduated  3  pupils» 
The  limited  appropriation  made  for  its  support, 
has  impaired  its  efficiency  by  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  persona 
as  instructors.  The  norhial  school  at  Tougaloo 
is  a  part  of  the  Tougaloo  University,  to  which 
the  American  Missionary  Association  contributed 
$15,000,  and  the  state  $10,000.  The  faculty  of 
the  school  consists  of  a  principal,  preceptress. 
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and  five  teachers.  Manual  labor  is  a  feature  of 
the  curriculum,  each  student  beins  required  to 
occupy  himself  one  hour  daily  in  this  way  lu- 
btructiou  is  given  principally  in  the  English 
branches  and  mathematics.  Facilititifl  are  also 
afforded  for  the  study  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  There  is  a  reference  library  of  1,000 
volumes,  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

Secondary  Lisfruction, — The  reports  received 
from  high  schools  and  academies  have  been  so 
few  in  number  as  to  give  very  little  ground  on 
Which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  woriL  that  is 
being  done  in  this  grade  of  instruction. 

Superior  Instruction.  —  The  chief  institu- 
tions of  this  grade  are  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


NAME 


MluiMippl  College. . . 
Pass  Chxisilan  College 

8hftw  UniverHity 

Tongaloo  University.. 
Univ.  of  Miuistippi. . 


When 

Locatioa 

found' 

ed 

Clinton 

1830 

Pmb  CliriBtian 

1866 

Holly  Springs 

1868 

Tongaloo 

1869 

Oxford 

1844 

Religious 

denomina- 

tion 


Bap. 
K.  C. 

Mcth. 

Union. 

Non-sect. 


The  report,  for  1874,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  mentions  7  coUettes  for  the  superior 
instruction  of  women,  of  which  6  were  author- 
ized to  confer  degrees.  These  colleges  arc  located 
at  Brookhaven  (Whitworth),  Clinton  (Central 
Institute),  Columbtus  (Female  Institute^,  1  folly 
Springs  (Franklin),  Meridian,  Oxford  (Union), 
and  R>ntotoc  (Chickasaw). 
•  Professionat  and  Scientific  Instruction, — 
Alcorn  University,  at  Rodney,  was  created  by 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1871,  and  occupies  the 
Bite  of  the  institution  formerly  known  as  Oak- 
land College,  the  oldest  academic  institution  in 
the  state.  To  the  university  was  granted  three- 
fifths  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  agricult- 
ural college  land-scrip,  amounting  to  $113,400, 
Jbesides  a  legislative  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  ten  years.  It  is  open  to  students  of  either 
race.  It  has  an  agricultural  department,  with 
a  farm  of  275  acres.  Its  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus  is  very  elaborate  and  com- 
plete. Means  for  scientific  instruction  is  also 
afforded  by  the  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  a  department  o?  the  University  of 
^issiissippi.  This  institution  has  also  a  law  de- 
partment; and  there  is  a  theological  class  in 
Tougaloo  University. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Mississippi  Institute  ! 
ior  the  Blind,  at  Jackson,  is  the  only  institution 
of  this  charac  er  in  th3  state.    It  was  founded  in 
1852.  and  is  supported  by  state  aj)propriatious. 

MISSISSIPPI,  University  of,  at  Oxford, 
Miss.,  was  chartered  in  1844  and  opened  in  1848, 
deceiving  the  proceeds  of  the  grant  of  land  by 
Congress  to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning.  In  1871,  it  was  awarded  by 
the  legislature  two-fifths  of  the  congressional 
land  grant  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  insti- 
tution possesses  complete  chemical,  philosophical, 
and  astronomical  apparatus  ;  a  cabinet  of  shells 
ttid  mineralogical  specimens ;  collections  of  fos- 


sils, soils,  and  other  geological  apparatus;  be- 
sides instruments  to  illustrate  mathCToatiGi 
and  engineering,  and  a  large  farm.  The  libniy 
contains  more  than  6,000  volumes.  The  in- 
vested resources  of  the  university  do  not  ex- 
ceed $200,000.  The  income,  in  1876,  from  en- 
dowment and  state  appropriations  was  $30XKK). 
The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  three  general 
departments;  namely,  (1)  preparatory  educft* 
tion  (including  a  commercial  course) ;  (2)  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts ;  (3)  profeasioiial 
education.  The  second  department  indndes 
five  distinct  courses  of  study,  three  of  which 
are  under^pneiduate  parallel  courses,  two  being 
post  -  graduate  courses.  The  undeiigradoale 
courses  are  known  as  (1)  The  Coarse  for 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (4  yrs.) ;  (2)  The  Courae 
for  Bachelor  of  Science  (4  yis.);  (3)  The 
Course  for  Bachelor  of  Philoeophy  (3  yrs.).  A 
student  has  free  choice  of  these  courses,  but  the 
studies  prescribed  for  each  course  are  all  com- 
pulsory for  that  course.  The  postrgraduate 
courses  are  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Under  the  third  general 
department  are  embraced  three  professiooal 
schools ;  namely,  (1 )  law ;  (2)  medicine  and 
suroery  (not  yet  oi^nized)  ;  (3)  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  which  the  regular 
course  is  for  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  ol 
Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  (B.  S.  A.), 
llie  cost  of  tuition  in  the  first  general  depart- 
ments is  $25  a  ye.ar ;  in  the  law  school,  ^0  a 
year.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  13  instructon 
and  131  students.  The  presiding  officers  have 
been  as  follows :  Geoive  F.  Holmes,  LL.  D. 
(president),  1848 — 9 ;  Uie  Rev.  Augustus  B. 
Longstreet,  I).  I).,  LL.  J),  (president).  1849—56 ; 
the  Kev.  Frederick  A.  P.Bamard,  D.  D.,  LL  U^ 
1856 — 9  as  president,  and  1859 — 61  as  chan- 
cellor ;  tlic  Rev.  John  N.  Waddd,  D.  D.,  LLD., 
(chancellor)  1 865 — 74  ;  and  Gen.  Alexander  P. 
Stewart,  the  present  chancellor  (1876),  appointed 
in  1874. 

MISSISSIPPI  COLIiEaE,  at  Chnton, 
Miss.,  under  Baptist  control,  was  chartered  in 
1830.  It  has  libraries  containing  3,000  volumes, 
and  extensive  ap{)aratus  and  cabinets.  Its  pro- 
ductive funds  amount  to  $50,000.  The  regular 
tuition  fee  is  $25  a  year.  The  college  consists 
of  a  preparatory  department,  and  the  following 
six  schools :  (1)  mental  and  moral  science, 
(2)  Greek,  (3)  I^tin,  (4)  mathematics,  (5)  natural 
sciences,  and  (6)  l^nglish.  Any  student  complet- 
ing the  six  schools  is  entitled  to  the  degree  of 
A.B. ;  those  completing  the  schools  of  moral 
science,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  the 
English,  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.:  those  complet- 
ing the  schools  of  moral  science,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  ijiglish,  to  the  degree  of  B.  L.  In  1873—4, 
there  were  7  instructors  and  163  students.  TTie 
Rev.  W.  S.Webb,  A.  M.,is  the  president  (1876). 

MISSOUBI,  one  of  the  western  states  of  the 
American  Union,  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  of  1 803,  and  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  in  1812.  formed 
part  of  the  Missouri  Territoiy.  It  was  admitted 
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into  the  Union  as  a  state,  with  its  present  limits, 
in  1821.  Its  area  is  65,350  sq.  m. ;  and  its  i)opu- 
ktion,inl870,was  1,721,295,  of  whom  1,603,146 
were  whites,  118,071  colored  persons,  75  Indians, 
and  3  Chinese. 

Educationdl  History.  —  This  subject  will  be 
considered  under  three  heads :  (1)  The  establish 


history  of  St.  Louis  and  the  state.  They  were 
authorized  to  take  and  hold  all  real  and  personal 
property  given  to  the  schools  by  individuals  or 
Congress,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  to  advan- 
tage, by  lease  or  sale.  The  establishment  of  these 
schools  embraces  the  whole  educational  history 
of  the  eight  years  of  territorial  existence,  so  far 


ing  of  schools;  (11)  ITie  mode  of  maintaining  as  is  indicated  by  the  public  records.  Five  yeai-s 
them  ;  (111)  The  mode  of  supervising  them.  !  elai)sed,  after  the  formation  of  the  state  govem- 
I.  The  first  recorded  school  established  in  the  '  ment,  before  any  effort  was  made  to  establish  a 
present  state  of  Missouri,  was  an  academy  in  the  j  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools, 
town  of  (jrenevi^ve.  There  are  no  means  of  \  j)uring  this  period,  the  three  academies  already 
knowing  when  it  was  established ;  but,  in  1808,  i  mentioned    were    re-incorjwrated,  with    slight 


it  was  incor|)orated  under  a  board  of  trustees, 
the  act  of  incorporation  requiring,  "that  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  females  shall  be  estab- 


modifications  and  improvements  of  the  acts  of 
incorporation,  and  several  new  ones  were  estab- 
lished.   This  closed  the  first  period  of  the  state's 


lisbed  by  the  trustees  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  !  educational  history  ;  since,  tnereafter,  the  legis- 
academy  will  admit  of  it ;  and  that  the  trustees  I  lature  pursued  the  policy  of  encouraging  edu- 
shall  cause,  at  all  times,  the  French  and  English  I  cation  by  the  establishment  of  a  general  system, 
languages  to  be  taught  in  the  said  academy."  In  !  and  by  the  enactment  of  general  instead  of  spe- 
1812,  Congress,  in  erecting  the  territory  of  Mis-  j  cial  laws.  In  the  act  of  T'ongress.  March,  1820, 
souri.  made  general  provision  for  the  cause  of  authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri  Territory  to 
education,  which  tooK  practical  shape  shortly  '  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  prop- 
after  in  special  grants  of  town  lots  and  other  |  ositions  were  offered  providing  for  the  establish- 
laiuls  to  specially  named  communities,  or  school  i  ment  and  support  of  common  schools,  which 
corporations ;  but  the  territorial  government  '  were  accepted  by  the  state  and  incorporated  into 
ma<le  no  effort  to  establish  a  general  system  of  I  the  constitution,  the  first  section  of  the  sixth 
public  schools.  It  contented  itself  with  extend-  i  article  of  which  reads,  "i^thools  and  the  means 
iiijjj  aid,  encouragement,  and  protection  to  all  :  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this 
communities  showing  enterprise  in  this  respect ;  '  state ;  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  meas- 


but  further  than  this  it  could  not  prudently  go,  |  ures  to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  such  lands 
owing  to  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  popiua-  i  as  have  Deen,or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the 
tion  and  its  widely  scattered  character.  An  act  United  States,  for  the  use  of  st^hools  within  each 
was  approved  flanuaiy  22.,  1817,  establishing  "a  I  township  in  the  state,  and  sliall  apply  the  funds 
lottery  for  the  benefit  of  Potosi  Academy,"  which  I  which  may  arise  from  such  lands  in  strict  con- 
institution  consisted  of  two  houses,  built  and  in  i  formity  to  the  object  of  the  grant :  one  school 
part  furnished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Washington  I  or  more  shall  be  established  in  each  township  as 
county  at  Mine  a  Burton.  On  the  30th  of  Janu-  !  soon  as  practicable  and  necessary,  where  the  poor 


ary,  in  the  same  year,  an  act  to  incorporate 
trustees  of  this  academy  was  approved.  The 
board  was  to  consist  of  seven  members.  Two 
classes — junior  and  senior  —  were  established, 
the  instruction  given  in  the  former  being  prepar- 
atory', that  in  the  latter,  "the  English  language, 
with  such  other  languages  and  sciences  as  were 
usually  taught  in  seminaries  of  learning."    The 


shall  be  taught  gratis."  Section  2d  of  the  same 
article  provided  that  the  assembly  should  take 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  such  land  as 
had  been  already,  or  might  be  thereafter,  granted 
by  the  United  States,  the  funds  accruing  from 
the  rent  or  lease  of  which,  together  with  all 
other  funds  given  for  the  same  purpose,  were  to 
constitute  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 


name  of  the  school  had  previously  been  Mine  a  :  "a  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and 
Burton  Academy.  This  is  the  first  school  men-  '  the  arts  and  sciences."  I'he  state  was  ad- 
tioned  in  the  public  reamis  between  1812  and  |  mitted  into  the  Union  upon  the  terms  of  this 
1820.  On  the  same  day  (January  30.,  1817),  an  I  constitution;  and,  hence,  a  general  public-school 
act  was  approved  authorizing  the  commissioners  |  system,  of  a  high  or  a  low  grade,  is  one  of  her 
of  public  buildings,  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  Cape  ,  permanent  institutions.  The  statutory  provisions 
(xiranleau  Co.,  to  convey  to  five  persons,  in  relation  to  school  lands  and  public  education 
named  in  the  act,  four  acres  of  land  on  which  to  !  have  been  very  numerous,  being  suggested  from 
erect  a  school-house.  They  were  permitted  to  I  time  to  time  by  the  condition  ofthe  rapidly 
dispose  of  a  portion  of  this  land,  for  the  purpose  |  growing  state,  and  by  the  needs  of  its  increas- 
of  creating  a  building  fund.  On  the  same  day,  an  ,  ing  population.  In  1820,  the  legislature  directed 
act  to  incorporate  a  boarrl  of  trustees  for  the  the  several  county  courts  to  appoint  fivecoinmis- 
auperintendence  of  sch(X)ls  in  the  town  (now  city)  '  sioners  of  school  lands,  to  exercise  a  general 
of  St.  liouis  was  approved.  The  board  was  lim-  su|)ervision  over  the  same,  to  rent  or  lease  them, 
ited  to  thirteen  members,  and  when  incorporated, '  and  to  invest  the  proceeds,  but  without  j)Ower  to 
consisted  of  William  Clark,  William  C.  Carr,  i  sell.  In  1822,  the  act  of  1820  was  amended  so 
Thomas  II.  Benton, .  Bernard  Pratte,  Auguste  as  to  require  the  appointment  by  the  courts  of 
Chouteau,  Alexander  McNair,  and  John  P.  two  commissioners  in  each  township,  whose  duty 
Oabanne  —  names  ever  after  prominent  in.  and  it  should  be  to  erect  "a  sufficient  school-house  for 
intimately  associated  with,  the  development  and    the  benefit  of  education,"  whenever  the  funds 
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derived  from  the  renting  or  leasing  of  the  school 
lands  were  sufficient  to  justify  it.  In  1824,  an 
act  was  passed  by  which  each  township  was  con- 
stituted a  school-district,  and  a  board  of  five 
trustees  was  appointed  in  each,  who  were  em- 
powered to  "build  or  procure  school-houses,  and 
repair  the  same/'  **to  ap])oint  teachers  and  visit- 
ors of  schools,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools."  All  subsequent  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  common  schools  consists  of  modi- 
fications of  the  law  of  1824.  In  1835,  there  was 
a  general  revision  of  the  statutes.  Among  them 
was  a  revised  school  law,  reported  by  a  commit- 
tee of  three,  appointed  by  the  governor,  "to  form 
a  system  of  common  primary-school  education  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the  state." 
By  this,  each  congressional  township  constituted 
a  school-district,  m  which  three  trustees  were 
elected  annually,  who  were  empowered  to  build 
school-houses,  employ  teachers,  and  maintain 
achools  six  months  m  the  year,  or  throughout 
the  year,  if  a  majority  of  the  jiatrons  petitioned 
therefor.  The  constitution  adopted  in  1865  con- 
tains still  further  provisions  for  the  establishment 
of  free  schools  for  all  persons  in  the  state  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21 ,  and  pennits  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  schools  for  children  of  African 
descent,  requiring  the  distribution  of  all  public- 
school  moneys  (not  funds)  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children,  without  reganl  to  color.  Sec- 
tion 4.  of  the  state  constitution  requires  the  legis- 
lature to  establish  and  maintain  a  state  univer- 
sity with  departments  for  teaching  "agriculture 
and  natural  science,"  as  soon  as  the  public-school 
fund  will  permit.  The  school  law  was  still  further 
amended,  but  not  materially,  in  1870,  and  again 
by  the  new  constitution,  adopted  in  convention, 
in  1875. 

II.  The  earliest  record  of  measures  taken  lor 
the  maintenance  of  schools  in  Missouri  extends 
back  to  the  school  incorporated  in  8t.  (ienevieve, 
in  1808.  The  first  means  employed  for  creating 
a  school  revenue  was  by  grants  of  land,  in  1812, 
alreadv  referred  to.  In  1817,  the  income  of  the 
Mine  a  Burton  Academy  was  increased  by  the 
election  of  seven  trustees,  each  of  whom  was  re- 
quired to  pay  $10  as  a  necessary  qualification 
for  the  office,  and  by  a  fee  of  $5  previously  paid 
by  each  elector  voting  for  said  trustees,  n  hen 
the  people  of  Missouri  apph'ed,  in  1820,  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  C'ongress,  for  the  sake 
of  providing  for  the  establiSiment  of  schools, 
submitted  the  following  proposition  :  "  that  the 
section  numbered  16  in  every  township,  and 
when  such  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  as 
contiguous  as  may  be,  shall  he  granted  to  the  state 
for  the  ase  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township, 
for  the  use  of  schools";  that  ''thirty-six  sections, 
or  one  entire  township,  which  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  of  tne  ITnited  States,  together 
with  the  other  lauds  heretofore  reserved  for  that 
purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  a  «emi- 
naiy  of  learning,  and  vested  in  the  l^^slature  of 
■aid  state,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of 
such  aeminaiy  by  the  said  legislature."  This  prop- 


osition was  accepted,  and  embodied  in  the  itatB 
constitution;  and  the  same  year  fiye  ooramii* 
sioners  were  appointed  to  rent  or  lease  the  Bclioal 
lands,  and  securely  invest  the  proceeds.  In  1824^ 
similar  measures  were  adopted,  three  oommii- 
sioners  bein^  appointed  in  ^ich  township.  They 
were  authonzed  to  assume  control  of  and  manags 
the  school  lands  of  the  township,  to  ^loan  mco- 
eys,"  and  **leaae  real  estate."    They  could,  akv 
on  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  houaeholdeni 
levy  and  collect  a  special  tax  for  the  maintenaDoe 
of  the  schools,  or  of  those  seudinir  pupils  to  then, 
when  the  public  funds  were  insumcient.  In  1831, 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  sale  of  thi 
saline  lands  given  by  Congrefls  to  the  Bktitt^  Ii 
the  same  year,  the  sale  of  the  16th  section  wm 
directed  l^  law,  by  an  agent  appointed  by  the 
county  court  of  each  county,  when  three-fonrthl 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  township  petitioned  for 
such  sale.    The  interest  of  the  money  thus  de* 
rived  was  to  be  used  for  school  purposes.    Thi 
sale  of  the  "seminary  lands" — two  entire  town* 
ships — was,  in  1832,  directed  by  the  legisktun 
for  not  less  than  $2  per  acni     It  is  estimated 
that  ^00,000  was  lost  by  this  sale  alone ;  and 
that  the  losEes  by  injudicious  sales  of  other  landi 
belonging  to  the  state,  and  by  insecure  investmeiiti 
of  the  proceeds,  have  amounted  to  a  sum  sufB' 
cient  to  have  supported  the  public  schools  of  th» 
state  forever,  exclusive  of  any  local  tazatioo. 
The  revised  school  law  of  1835  empowered  town- 
ship trustees  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  the  purposa 
of  keeping  the  schools  open  as  long  as  a  miyori^ 
of  the  patrons  desired,  whenever  two-thiras  of 
the  voters  of  the  school-districts  demanded  it 
lliese  trustees,  also,  were  required  to  subscribe 
$1  each  to  the  school  fund.    The  state  constitii- 
tion,  adopted  in  1865,  established  a  permaneni 
school  fund,  and  pn)vided  for  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  same,  together  with  ao 
much  of  the  annual  revenues  as  might  be  neoessaiy 
to  maintain  free  schools  three  months  in  the  year. 
These  fmids  were  to  be  invested  in  bonds  of  ths 
United  States.    In  case  the  public-school  fundi 
should  prove  insufficient  to  sustain  free  schooli 
at  least  four  months  every  year,  powder  is  given 
to  increase  the  school  revenue  by  local  taxation. 
The  general  assembly,  also,  was  required  to  Pfr* 
(luce  all  property  in  the  state  held  for  scbool 
pur])06e8  into  the  public  school  fund,  and  in  the 
annual  distribution  to  equalize  apportionmeDti 
by  a  consideration  of  the  amount  of  county  or 
city  funds  appropriated.  The  constitution,  adopted 
in  1876,  does  not  materially  alter  the  provisions 
of  that  of  1 865 ;  like  that,  it  perpetuates  the 
public-school  fund,  setting  apart  annually  25  pr 
cent  of  the  state  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund,  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.    It  plm^es  in  the  county  school  fund  the 
net  proceeds  of  estra^'s.  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
penalties;  w)\i\e  the  constitution  of  18G5 placed 
this  in  the  state  school  fimd.     All  moneys  paid 
for  exenii)tioii  from  military  duty,  also,  are  plaoed 
in  the  county  fund.  The  article  on  Eevenue  end 
Taxation  in  the  new  constitution  limits  taxation 
for  school  purposes  to  40  cents  on  the  $100,  nn* 
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less  increased  by  a  majority  yote  of  the  tax-payers. 
By  such  vote,  it  may  be  increased,  in  cities  and 
towns,  to  $1 ,  and,  in  country  districts,  to  65  cents. 
For  building  purposes,  it  can  be  still  further  in- 
creased. 

The  permanent  public-school  funds  of  the  state 
are  the  following : 

The  St^  te  Fund,  consisting  of  U.  S.  Reg'd 
6  per  cent  bonds,  U.  S.  6  per  cent  coupon 
bonds.  Mo.  6  per  cent  coupon  bonds,  and 
Mo.  H  per  cent  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness ($900,000) $2,634,854.00 

Seminary  Fujid  (University),  consisting 
of  U.  8.  Reg'd,  and  coupon  6  per  cent 
bonds $108,700.00 

Tbwnsfiip  Funds $2,079,182.96 

County  Funds  (including  swamp  land)..  .$2,257,716.83 

Township  and  county  funds  under  the  control 
of  the  county  courts,  may  be  invested  in  state  or 
U.  S.  bonds,  or  loaned  upon  personal  and  real 
estate.  It  is  an  almost  invariable  custom  to  loan 
them.  The  proceeds,  like  the  proceeds  of  the  state 
fund,  and  2o  percent  of  the  revenue,  are  annually 
distributed  to  the  districts  in  which  schools  were 
taught  the  previous  year  for  not  less  than  three 
months,  in  the  ratio  of  school  population. 

III.  P'^or  many  years,  the  method  of  super- 
vising the  few  schools  and  academies  in  the  ter- 
ritory was  by  local  trustees,  specifically  named 
for  the  purpose,  or  elected  by  the  people.  Their 
power,  also,  was  very  great,  comprehending  al- 
most all  that  is  now  dividetl  among  several 
ffrades  of  otlicers.  Thus,  the  board  appointed, 
in  1817,  to  supervise  the  schools  of  8t.  Louis, 
was  authorized  not  only  to  establish  schools,  but 
to  take  and  hold  all  real  and  personal  property 
given  to  the  schools  by  individuals  cr  by  Con- 
gress, and  to  dispose  of  the  same  to  advantage  by 
Kase  or  sale.  In  1820,  the  division  of  duties  first 
appears,  county  commissioners  being  then  ap- 
pomted  to  manage  the  school  lands;  but,  in  1824, 
the  boards  of  trustees  are  a^ain  required  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  school  lands,  in  addition  to 
their  other  duties,  among  which  duties  was  that 
of  appointing  visitors  to  the  schools.  These  visit- 
ors were  nine  in  number  in  each  district.  They 
were  required  to  visit  the  schools  once  in  three 
months,  to  examine  teachers,  and  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  qualification,  without  which  no  one  was 
allowed  to  teach,  and  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
visory power.  In  1835,  the  revised  school  law 
placed  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  the  hands 
of  three  trustees  annually  elected  for  the  purpose 
in  each  school-district,  who  reported  to  the 
county  courts,  the  latter  reporting  biennially  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  first  system  of  gener- 
al supervision  of  the  schools  was  inaugu- 
rated at  this  time,  the  law  constituting  the 
governor,  the  auditor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  at- 
torney-general, a  state  board  of  education.  In 
1853,  an  act  was  passed,  requiring  the  election 
of  a  state  superintendent.  The  constitution 
adopted  in  1865,  created  a  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  consist  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  at- 
torney-general, and  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  the  latter  being  chairman  of  the  board 
and  eligible  for  four  years.    In  1874,  the  school 


law  was  again  changed,  the  seneral  supervision 
of  the  schools  remaining  with  the  state  board, 
and  the  immediate  supervision  with  district 
directors.  The  state  supeTnntendents  have  been 
as  follows:  (1)  Peter  G.  Glover  (of  "Common 
Schools"),  elected  by  the  legislature  in  1839,  for 
two  years.  After  his  term  the  ofiice  was  abol- 
ished, and  its  duties  devolved  on  the  secretary 
of  state.  In  1853,  the  office  was  re-established, 
and  (2)  John  W.  Henry  (of  "Public  Instruction"^ 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  serve  until 
after  the  election,  in  1854,  when  (3)  E.  C.  Da- 
vis was  elected.  He  was  succeded  by  (4)  Wil- 
liam B.  Starke,  elected  in  1856,  and  re-elected  in 
1858  and  1860.  From  December,  1861,  to  March, 
1863,  the  duties  of  the  office  were  discharged  by 
the  secretary  of  the  state,  who,  at  the  latter  date, 
became,  by  law,  superintendent,  ex  officio.  In 
1865,  the  office  was  restored,  and  (5)  James 
L.  Robinson  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  The  succeed- 
ing incumbents  have  been  :  (6)  T.  A.  Parker, 
elected  in  1 866  for  four  years  (office  then  consti- 
tutional) ;  (7)  Ira  Divoll  elected  in  1870,  died  in 
1871  ;  (8)  John  Monteith,  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  ;  and  (9)  Richard  I).  Shannon,  elected 
in  November,  1874,  and  still  in  office  (1876J. 

Sch(x)l  Si/siem. —  The  general  control  ot  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state  is  lodged  with 
a  state  board  of  e<lucatimi  fVihich  consists  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-general,  and  the 
state  superintendent.     In  addition  to  a  super- 
visory power,   it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investing  all   moneys  received  by  the  state  for 
educational  purposes.    The  state  superintendent 
is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
state  board.     He  has  general  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  school  system,  with  power  to  compel 
all  school  officers  to  furnish  him  with  any  statis- 
tics or  information  respecting  their  trusts  he  may 
deem  proper.    In  addition  to  the  duties  usually 
performed  by  this  officer,  he  is  required  to  estab- 
lish colored  schools  whenever  the  proper  officers 
fail  to  do  so.    He  makes  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislature,  or  to  the  governor  when  theicgislatuTe 
is  not  in  session.     County  commissioners  —  one 
in  each  county —  are  elected  biennially,  in  April. 
Their  duties  are  to  examine  teachers,  grant  certif- 
icates (graded,  limited  to  one  county,  and  valid 
for  one  or  two  years),  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools  of  the  county.    Dis^ 
trict  directors^  three  in  number,  are  elected  for 
three  years,  one  being  chosen  annually.    They 
are  required  to  examine  into,  and  report  upon, 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  to  purchase  the  nec- 
essary apparatus  and  furniture,  to  employ  teach- 
ers, and  to  make  all  regulations  requisite  for  the 
proper  oi^nization  and    management  of   the 
schools.      They  may  levy  a  tax,  when  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  one  per  cent  of  the  taxable  proper- 
ty of  the  district,  for  teachers'  salaries ;  and  not 
exceeding  the  same  rate,  for  buildings  and  inci- 
dental purposes ;  but  no  tax  can  he  levied  for 
the  continuance  of  the  schools  for  more  than  four 
months  in  the  year,  except  by  a  majority  vote  of 
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the  district  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  school 
system  is  divided  into  departments  as  follows : 
(1)  the  university,  supported  by  a  distinct  fund 
and  legislative  appropriations;  (2)  normal  schools, 
supported  by  permanent  legislative  ai)propria- 
tions  of  810,000  each;  (3)  schools  in  "cities,  towns, 
and  villages,"  under  the  general  law  of  1870  for 
their  organization.  These  schools  have  boards  of 
education,  with  special  privileges,  each  consisting 
of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are  elected  annual- 
ly in  September.  The  schools  must  be  taught  not 
less  than  30,  nor  more  than  40,  weeks  each  year; 
(4)  schools  in  cities  having  special  school  char- 
ters, which  charters  confer  almost  unlimited 
powers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  school 
mterests ;  (5)  general  aistrict  public  schools ;  and 
(6)  colored  schools,  specially  provided  for ;  those 
belonging  to  the  classes  marked  above  (3),  (4), 
(5),  and  (6)  being  supported  by  the  state  public- 
scnool  fund  and  local  taxation.  "Central schools" 
may  be  established  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
districts  for  that  purix)8e.  These  are  graded 
schools  kept  for  six  months,  or  longer,  if  the  dis- 
tricts interested  so  vote.  They  are  controlled  by 
boards  —  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the 
boards  of  these  districts  — and  by  the  districts 
themselves,  to  about  the  same  extent  that  the 
district  schools  are  managed  by  their  boards.  ITie 
tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colored  schools 
is  levied  on  the  taxable  proi)erty  of  the  township 
in  which  the  schools  are  located.  To  these  schools, 
persons  over  21  years  of  age  are  admitte<l.  The 
school  month  consists  of  4  weeks  of  5  days  each; 
and  the  school  day,  of  6  hours.  The  legal  school 
age  is  from  o  to  21  years.  A  meeting  of  the  pres- 
idents of  the  various  boards  of  directors,  with  the 
county  commissioners,  is  held  at  every  county  seat 
once  in  4  years,  to  secure  uniformity  in  text-books. 
Appn)priations  fn)iu  any  public  fund  in  aid  of 
sectarian  instruction  are  strictly  jn-ohibited. 

Educational  CondUUm, — The  estimated  nmn- 
ber  of  school-iiistricta.  in  1875,  was  7,932 ;  the 
niimber  of  public  schools,  for  whites,  7,00 1  ;  for 
colored  persons,  326 ;  the  number  of  private 
schools,  601,  in  which  there  were  enrolled 
33,.525  pupils.  The  siipjwrt  of  the  schools  was 
derived  from  the  following  sources : 

From   public  fuuds  (state,   county,   and 

township)    $H57,7H.') 

From  taxation I'i.l.'S'i.HlO 

Total $3,013,5% 

Expenditures. 

For  salaries,  buildings,  rent,  etc $1,638,353 

School  t^tistics. 
Number  of  persons  of  school  age  (.'> — 21): 

Whites G7«,270 

Colored 41,016 

Total 720,186 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools: 

Whites 379,948 

Colored 14,k32 

Total .304,7K0 

Average  daily  attendance 192,004 

Number  of  teachers,  males 5,904 

*•  •*  females.. 3.747 

Total 9,a51 

The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  males.  $.38.00 
**  "  "  "       females,  $29^0 


Normal  Instniction. — There  are  four  ncnrmal 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  one 
at  St.  Ix)uis,  the  latter  intended  principally 
for  supplying  teachers  to  the  schools  of  the  city, 
lliis  sc'hool  has  recently  been  made  more  usefal 
by  the  addition  of  a  model  department.  The 
course  is  for  two  years,  and  instruction  is  given^ 
during  the  first  year,  in  the  higher  branches, 
the  second  being  devoted  to  review,  with  8i)ecial 
reference  to  the  methods  of  teaching.  Pupil» 
of  the  high  school  are  admitted  to  the  no^ 
mal  school  without  examination.  In  1874 — .% 
the  total  enrollment  was  254.  The  Fruithmd 
Normal  Institute,  at  Jackson,  was  organized  in 
1864.  It  reported,  in  1874, 3  resident  and  2  non-res- 
ident instructors,  53  male,  and  24  female  students. 
ITiree  years  constitute  the  school  course.  The 
North  Mo.  State  Normal  School,  at  EirksviDer 
was  organized  for  the  j)urj>o8e  of  fitting  teachen 
for  the  country  district  schools.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  admission  are  those  necessary  to  secuie 
a  teachers'  certificate  of  the  lowest  grade.  In 
1875,  the  number  of  instructors  was  9  ;  number 
of  students,  709 ;  number  of  graduates,  72.  The 
South  Mo.  State  Normal  School,  at  Warrensbuig, 
provides  three  courses  of  study,  —  an  elementary, 
an  advanced,  and  a  professional.  Two  terms,  or 
twenty  weeks,  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
course  of  study.  Some  embarrassment  has  been 
occasioned  to  the  institution  from  lack  of  funds. 
It  reported,  in  1875, 11  instructors,  and  408  stu- 
dents. The  South-east  Mo.  State  Normal  School, 
at  Cape  Girardeau,  was  opened  in  1873,  with  35 
students.  In  1875,  it  hail  5  instructors  and  164 
students.  Each  of  the  state  normal  schools  is  un- 
der the  care  of  a  state  board  of  regents.  Lincoln 
Institute,  at  Jefferson  City,  was  organized  in 
1866,  for  the  instruction  of  colored  teachers.  It  is 
supported  by  a  iK'mianent  state  appropriation  of 
^r),()(M).  and  by  private  subscriptions,  it  is  divided 
into  a  primaiy  and  a  normal  dei)artment.  and, 
in  1874,  had  6  iusti-uctors  and  40  students.  Its 
graduates,  acconling  to  the  rejwrt  of  the  state 
sujx^rinteudfnt,  for  1875,  are  teaching  ci>lonxi 
schools  in  a  hirge  number  of  counties,  and  are 
giving  genend  satisfaction. 

Teavhei's'  Inatiiutes. — The  practice  of  holding 
teachers'  institutes  was.  in  1875.  conii>aratively 
abandoni'd,  the  law  not  requiring  them  ex(vi»t 
in  counties  which  ciuploy  the  whole  time  of  the 
commissioner,  and  there  lx*ing  only  one  (.lasper) 
in  which  this  is  the  case.  Pn.>l)ably  not  over  20 
institutes  were  held  during  the  year.  Kfforts. 
however,  are  to  l>c  made  to  increa^sc  the  nunil)er 
and  efficiency  of  the  institutes. 

Se<:on(hiri/  histntdion. — The  question  of  the 
sup]K)rt  of  high  st^luxiLs  by  the  state  has  been 
raistnl  in  Missouri,  as  it  was  in  Michigan,  ami 
Sui)orintendent  Montcith,  in   1873.  in  discuss- 
ing thi.s  question,  expressed  the  opinion,  that, 
though  their  existence  is  the  logical  result  of  the 
establishment  of  a  public-school  system  and  a 
state  universitv,  yet  as  the  need  of  them  is  lo«il. 
their  establishment  should  rest  v^dth  the  local 
school  boards,  and  their  supix)rt  be  derived  froiu 
local  taxation.    There  are  several  business  coi- 
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leges,  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  but 
cluefly  in  St.  Louis,  8  of  which,  in  1874,  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  48  teachers 
and  6,077  pupils.  Their  courses  of  study  range 
from  three  months  to  4  years. 

Sniyerinr  Instruction.  —  The  universities,  col- 
leges, and  institutions  for  higher  education  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  table : 


When 

■                  i 
Religious 

NAME 

Location 

found- 

denomina' 

ed 

tion 

Central  Colletfe 

Fayette 
Canton 

1871 

Christian  University . . . 

1856 

Christian 

College  of  the  Christian 

Brothers 

St.  Louis 
8i)ringfleld 

1859 
1873 

R.  C. 

Drury  College 

Cong. 

Hannibal  College 

Hannibal 

1868 

M.  E.  8. 

Hiewis  Colleue 

Glasgow 
Greenwood 

1865 

M.  Epis. 
M.  Epis. 

Lincoln  College 

1870 

Mc<lU»«*  CoUpfffi, , , 

Coll.  Mound 

1853 

U.  Presb. 

fit.  Joseph  College 

St.  Joseph 

1867 

Cumb.  Pr. 

St.  Louis  University 

St.  Louis 

1832 

R.  C. 

St.  Paul's  College 

Palmyra 

184i 

Prot.  Ep. 

St.  Vincent's  College 

C.  Girardeau 

1844 

R.  C. 

Washington  University. 

St.  Louis 

1857 

Non-sect. 

Westminster  College. . . 

Fulton 

1852 

Presb. 

William  Jewell  College  . 

Liberty 

1853 

Bap. 

Woodland  College 

Independence 

1869 

Christian 

Besides  these  institutions,  there  are  11  acad- 
emies and  colleges  for  the  higher  education 
of  women,  9  of  which,  in  1874,  reported  97  in- 
structors and  1,136  students. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Listmction. — 
Many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  furnish 
opportunities  for  professional  and  scientific  in- 
struction, but  special  schools  have  been  established 
for  the  same  purpose  in  many  places.  Of  these, 
the  principal  are  the  Vanleman  School  of  llieol- 

X,  at  liberty ;  the  Kansas  (;ity  College  of 
^^iciansand  surgeons;  the  Missouri  Medical 
tjoUege,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  the 
Missouri  Dental  College,  and  the  College  of 
Pharmacy — the  last  five,  at  St.  T^ouis. 

Special  In  sir  net  ion. — The  Missouri  Asylum 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was 
organized  at  Fulton,  in  IB;")!.  It  is  supported  by 
state  appropriations,  which  have  not  been  large 
enough,  thus  far,  to  admit  of  giving  instruction  in 
the  trades — a  prominent  feature  in  several  other 
institutions  of  the  kind.  Board  and  tuition  for 
all  deaf  and  dumb  persons  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  30  years  are  furnished  free  of  cost,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  only  about  one  half  the  persons  so 
afflicted  in  the  state  can  be  accommodated.  There 
were  8  instructors,  in  1874,  and  153  pupils — 75 
males,  and  78  females.  I^ides  this,  there  is  an- 
other institution  (St.  Bridget's  Institute), founded 
in  St.  Louis,  in  1 860,  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Missouri  Institution  for  the  hklucation  of  the 
Blind  was  opened  in  St.  Ijouis,  in  1851 .  It  receives 
from  the  state  an  annual  appropriation  of  about 
^21,000.  In  addition  to  the  branches  of  an 
ordinary  education,  instruction  is  given  in  music, 
and  the  pupils  are  taught  some  kind  of  industrial 
or  mechanical  occupation.  A  nonnal  class  has 
also  been  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  some 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  There  were,  in  1874,  27  instructors 
4uid  employes  of  all  kinds,  and  93  pupils. 


Educational  Journals.  —  There  are  several 
journals  either  wholly  or  partly  educational 
published  in  the  state,  among  which  may  be 
specially  mentioned  Tfie  Western,  a  monthlv 
published  at  St.  Louis,  and  now  in  its  elevenm 
year ;  and  the  American  Journal  of  Sducatiofif 
a  monthly,  also  published  at  St.  Louis,  and  at 
present  in  its  ninth  year.  These  journals  are 
well  conducted,  and  have  exerted  an  important 
influence  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  state. 

MISSOUBI,  University  of  the  State 
of,  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  was  chartered  in  1839, 
and  organized  in  1840,  receiving  the  proceeds  of 
the  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the  state  for 
the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning.  In  1870, 
it  was  awarded  the  benefit  of  the  congressional 
land  grant  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
a^culture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  During  the 
civil  war,  the  university  was  partiaUy  suspended; 
but  after  its  close,  it  was  re-organized,  and  it  now 
consists  (besides  the  preparatory  department)  of 
(1)  the  College  proper,  with  courses  in  arts,  sci- 
ence, letters,  and  philosophy,  and  of  the  following 
professional  schools:  (II)  The  Normal,  or  College 
of  Instruction  in  Teaching,  opened  in  1868; 
(III)  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
1870  ;  (IV)  The  School  of  Mines  and  MetaUurgy 
(at  RoUa),  1871 ;  (V)  The  College  of  Law,  1872 ; 
(VI)  The  Medical  College,  1873;  (VII)  The 
Department  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chem- 
istry, 1873.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  to  all  the 
departments.  The  university  has  appropriate 
buildings,  all  necessary  apparatus,  and  an  ex- 
tensive farm.  The  libraries  contain  about  8,500 
volumes.  The  income  of  the  institution  (from 
endowment  and  state  appropriations)  is  $68,467 
per  annum.  "^The  charges  to  students  who  are 
residents  of  Missouri,  cannot  exceed  820  a  year. 
The  school  of  mines  and  metallurj^  has  exten- 
sive and  valuable  lands  in  the  mining  district 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were,  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
university,  29  instructors  and  391  students.  I'he 
presidents  have  been  as  follows :  John  H.  La- 
throp,  LIj.  I).,  1840 — 50  ;  James  Shannon,  LL. 
1).,  1850—56  ;  W.W.  Hudson,  A.  M.,  1856—7  ; 
B.  B.  Minor  1858—60  ;  and  Daniel  Read,  LL. 
D.,  the  present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1866. 

MNEMONICS.     See  Memory. 

MODEL  SCHOOLS.  See  Normal  Schools. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES,  in  the  literal 
and  widest  sense  of  the  tenn.are  the  languages  now 
in  use,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  were 
formerly  spoken,  but  are  now  extinct.  Taken  in 
this  sense,  the  term  embraces  the  mother-tongue, 
in  which  the  home  education  of  the  child  is  con- 
ducted, the  national  or  ruling  language  of  the 
country,  which  is  the  medium  of  instniction  in 
the  schools,  and  the  living  languages  of  foreign 
nations.  It  is  the  genersJ  tendency  of  the  age, 
to  make  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  national 
language  the  center  and  the  chief  aim  of  all 
school  instruction ;  though  it  has  been  demanded, 
from  an  educational  pomt  of  view,  that  wher- 
ever the  mother-tongue  of  a  large  portion  of  th« 
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inhabitants  of  a  country  is  different  from  that  of 
the  national  language,  the  claims  of  the  mother- 
tongue  should  not  be  ignored.  When  the  modem 
languages  are  spoken  of  as  a  branch  of  school  in- 
Btruction,  they  are,  however,  generally  understood 
in  the  sense  of  the  languages  of  foreign  nations. 
The  admission  of  modem  forei^  languages  into 
a  regular  course  of  instruction  is  of  comparative- 
ly recent  date,  and  the  credit  of  having  first  ob- 
tained this  recognition  belongs  to  the  French 
langua^  (a.  v.).  Until  very  recently,  French 
has  enjoyea,  in  this  respect,  an  acknowledged 
Buperiority  over  any  other  language  of  the  globe; 
and  it  is  but  recenUy  that  English  and  German 
have  to  any  considerable  extent  begun  to  com- 
pete with  it.  At  present,  French,  English,  and 
German  are  studied  all  over  the  world,  as  the 
chief  representatives  of  modern  culture.  The 
Italian  language  (q.  v.)  is  learned  by  many  of  the 
students  offine  arts  and  of  music  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  three  principal  modem  languages; 
but  more  in  courses  of  private  instruction  than 
in  schools.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  second- 
ary schools,  that  the  studv  of  modem  languages 
has  now  been  generally  admitted.  There  are  but 
few  colleges',  gymnasia,  lyceums,  Latin  schools, 
real  schools,  academics,  seminaries,  or  boarding- 
schools  which  do  not  provide  for  instruction  in 
one  or  two  of  the  modern  languages.  ITie  adop- 
tion of  more  than  two  modem  languages,  in  a 
Tegular  course  of  studies,  is  met  with  in  only  a  few 
cases,  and  finds  but  few  advocates.  Scientific  and 
real  schools  (or  departments), especially  the  latter, 
cultivate  the  modem  languages,  frequently  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  classical ;  out  even  classical 
schools  have  now  quite  generally  opened  their 
pates  to  the  at  first  unwelcome  rival. — In  the 
highest  institutions  of  learning,  such  as  the  Euro- 
pean universities,  the  modem  languages  are  still 
tar  from  occupying  a  position  of  equality  with 
the  classical,  or  even  some  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. In  England,  Oxforrl  and  (Cambridge  had, 
m  1875,  professorships  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Sanskrit;  Oxford,  also  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  comparative  philology,  but  not  of 
either  French  or  German.  In  the  21  universities 
of  Germany  (including  the  academy  of  Miinster), 
classical  pnilologista  nad,  in  1874,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  134  courses  of  lectures,  which 
occupied  an  aggregate  of  400  hours  weekly. 
Besides,  thoexerciaes  in  the  philological  seminaries 
occupied  128  hours,  making  a  total  of  .528  hours. 
Of  the  professors  teaching  the  classical  languages, 
64  were  ordinary,  1 6  extraordinary,  besides  1 1  pri- 
Tat-(Jocenten  (lecturers);  total  91.  To  the  oriental 
languages,  3,30  hours  were  devoted;  but  to  French 
and  English,  only  1 72  hours.  The  Geiman  govem- 
ments  show,  however,  a  readiness  to  reconsider 
the  claim  of  modem  languages  to  a  better  rejire- 
sentation;  and  a  number  of  new  chairs  were, 
therefore,  created  during  the  years  1875  and 
1876. — In  regard  to  the  lowest  classes  and  schools 
in  which  the  study  of  modem  languages  may 
advantageously  be  admitted,  there  is  a  variety 
of  opinion  at  present  in  school  legislation,  and 
among  educational  writers.  It  is  evident  that,  in 


this  respect,  a  marked  difference  exists  betirwa 
those  localities  where  only  one  language  is  spokoi, 
and  those  where  two  or  more  languages  are  in 
the  daily  use  of  lai^ge  portions  of  the  peojde.   In 
the  latter  case,  the  language  which  is  qx)kcii 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  cnildren  who  attend 
school,  is  by  many  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  t 
foreign  language;    and  school   regulations  for 
giving    instruction    in    it    are    often   different 
from  those  for  the  teaching  of    languages  to- 
tally  foreign.      The    latter,  according    to  the 
opinion  of  most  educators,  should  not  be  began 
too  early.    It  is,  however,  on  the  other  huid, 
urged  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  bn- 
guageisbest  learned  at  a  time  when  theoigansol 
speech  are  still  flexible,  and  that  a  good  nro- 
uuuciation  of  a  foreign  tongue  is  rarely  acquired 
except  by  those  who  learn  it  in  childhood.— 
llie  French  language  had  been  long  and  exten- 
sively studied  in  other  European  countries  before 
it  was,  in  the  17th  century,  introduced  in  some 
of  the  German  schools  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  studies.     Toward  the  dose  of  the  Wik 
century,    the    German    real  schools  made   the 
superior  advantages  of  the  study  of  French,  in 
comparison  with  the  classical  languages,  a  main 
issue  of  their  war  against  the  classical  scboob; 
and,  from  that  time,  the  admi^on  of  French  into 
the  schools  of  other  countries  has  been  rapid  and 
extensive.   In  Prussia,  the  efforts  made  to  secure 
to  the  French  language  a  prominent  place  in  the 
course  of  instruction  were  so  successful,  that  the 
Prussian  government  became  alarmed,  and^  in 
1 81 6,  excluded  it  altogether  from  public  instrno- 
tion.    A  rescript  of  1837  re-admitted  it,  how- 
ever, ^'out  of  regard  for  its  usefulness  for  practicil 
life."    lliat,  from  the  stand-point  of  practial 
usefulness,  modem  languages,  as  a  branch  of 
iiistmction,  have  an  advantage  over  the  classical, 
is  now  scarcely  disputed.     French.  English,  and 
(jlerman  bring  the  student  into  living  contact 
with  the  great  standard-bearers  of  modem  dv- 
ilization,  and  thus  afford,  in  many  cases,  mental 
enjoyments,  material  and  business  advanta^ 
and  impulses  to  esthetic  culture,  which  dassical 
studies  obviously  cannot  afford. — Being  the  keyi 
to  the  three  great  literatures  of  the  woiro,  the  iStt 
glish,  (icrman,  and  French  languages,  as  branchee 
of  instruction,  have    challenged  a  comparison 
with  the  l^tin  and  the  Greek.     Here  also  it 
will  be  readily  and  generally   admitted,  that 
modem  literatures  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
information   unknown    to   the    ancients;  and 
that,  viewing  their  contents  as  a  whole,  they  are, 
in  many  respects,  vastly  superior  to  the  liter- 
atures of  the  ancient  world.     Classical  scbdan, 
in  fact,  are  among  the   first  to  recognize  the 
great  value  of   modem   literatures;  and  there 
are  few  among  them  who  cannot  read  the  three 
great  modem  languages,  at  least,  as  fluently  af 
the  two  classical,  llie  contest  has  been  narrowed 
down  to  the  question  whether  latin  and  Greek 
cla£8ics,  as  literary  master- works,  and  in  view  of 
the  superior  advantages  claimed  for  the  lanffoaoei 
themselves,  still  afford  such  advantages  Sir  de- 
veloping the  mental  faculties  as  to  reoomBend 
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their  retention  in  every  oonne  of  studieB.  (See 
Classical  Studies.) 

Upon  the  field  of  comparative  linguistics,  the 
superior  value  of  the  richly  inflected  I^atin  and 
Greek  by  the  side  of  the  less  inflected  German 
and  the  mutilated  English  and  French,  is  not 
likely  to  be  ever  disputed.  But  since  the  labors 
of  Bopp.  (irimm,  and  their  numerous  foUowers, 
have  opened  an  insight  into  the  degree  of  kin- 
ship existing  between  the  prominent  languages 
of  the  present  and  former  times,  the  question 
has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  gram- 
marians, how  far  a  comparison  of  kindred  lan- 
guages may,  even  at  an  early  stage  of  instruc- 
tion, elucidate  the  structure  of  the  native  tongue, 
and  thus  be  made  serviceable  in  giving  to  the 
youthful  scholar  a  better  command  even  of  his 
native  BTJeech  than  otherwise  would  be  attain- 
able. Tne  elucidative  power  which  l)elong8  to 
comparison,  in  grammar  no  less  than  in  other 
branches  of  instruction,  cannot  be  disputed; 
though  the  precise  point  of  time  when,  and  the 
manner  in  which,  it  may  bo  put  to  use  in  the 
course  of  iiifitruetion,  still  remain  open  que;»- 
tions.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  degree 
of  usefulness  which  may  be  attributed,  from  this 
point  of  view,  to  one  particular  language,  is  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  advantages 
"which  the  same  language  may  afford  as  the  key 
to  the  superior  civilization  or  the  rich  literature 
of  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  glolw.  It  will, 
on  the  contrary,  be  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
relationship  existing  b.»r.ween  the  language  to 
h'i  studied  and  the  languuge  of  the  student.  In  a 
/French  school,  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages  will,  in  this  respect,  be  of  more  use 
than  English  or  German;  in  German  schools,  the 
English  will  be  more  important  than  French  or 
Latin;  and  in  English  schools,  the  German  more 
than  Latin  or  French. 

Since  modern  languages  have  come  to  be 
studied  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  the 
daasical,  a  great  variety  of  methods  have  been 
proposed.  The  authors  of  some  of  these  methods 
are  by  no  means  distinguished  for  modesty,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  all  former  modes  of  in- 
struction absolutely  useless,  as  having  been  wholly 
superseded  by  their  own.  In  most  cases,  they 
have  wholly  forgotten  that  the  method  of  teach- 
iag  and  learning  a  modem  language  must,  to  a 
Tery  great  extent,  be  dependent  upon  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  learned.  If  the  student  chiefly 
aims  to  acquire  the  ability  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  the  langua^  of  another  person  belonging  to 
a  foreign  nation,  the  methods  which  make  con- 
Tsrsation  the  basis  of  instruction  will  justly  com- 
xaend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  in- 
structor. When  a  foreign  languap;e  is  learned 
as  a  means  of  understanding  the  hterature  of  a 
particular  nation,  an  early  knowledge  of  the 
inflectional  part  of  the  language,  of  all  its  pecu- 
liarities in  etrmology  and  syntax,  and  of  its 
Tecabulary,  will  be  telt  as  an  urgent  want ;  and 
grammar  lessons  connected  with  translating  exer- 
cises, wiU  form  the  chief  means  of  instruction. 
In  the  combination  of  grammar  and  translation, 


every  possible  method  has  been  tried:  the  strict^" 
synthetical,  which  starts  from  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  teaches  them  singly,  before  proceeding  to  a 
regular  system  of  transitions;  the  strictly 
analytical,  which  b^ns  with  the  analysis  of 
foreign  sentences,  and  from  them,  by  degrees, 
derives  the  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms;  and 
the  {^lithetico-analytical,  or  analytico-synthetical, 
which,  from  the  first,  endeavors  to  combine  ia- 
struction  in  the  grammatical  structure  with 
practice  in  using  the  foreign  language.  Of  these, 
the  former  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  the  latter  being  the  ons 
generally  preferred  in  schools.  In  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  grammatical  rtues,  an  in- 
finite variety  may  be  oljserved  in  the  numerous 
grammars  of  modem  languages.  It  was  espe- 
cially Magcr  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
writers  on  the  subject  of  language,  who  attacked 
the  traditional  order  of  article,  noun,  adjective, 
pronoun,  and  verb,  and  demanded  the  firsi 
]>lace  for  the  verb,  so  as  to  be  able  to  begin 
with  whole  sentences,  that  is.  with  a  complete 
thought.  In  regard  to  translating  exercises,  in- 
structors generally  agree  in  introdwang  their 
students  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  reading 
of  standard  writers  in  the  foreign  language.  The 
shortness  of  timcalIowe<l  for  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  will  recumniend  the  use  of  a  good 
reading-book  in  onler  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  peculiar  style  of  several  writers. 

It  is  not  po^ble  in  this  article  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  or  a  criticism  of  the  different  meth- 
ods which  have  been  specially  proposed  for  teach- 
ing modem  languages.  Among  those  whose  ays- 
tems  have  obtained  any  general  reputation  or 
acceptance,  may  be  mentioned  Ahn,  Jacotot, 
Hamilton,  Magi^r,  Ollendorff,  and  Robertson. 
Ahn's  and  (Hlendorff's  methods  have  had 
numerous  imitations,  of  very  unequal  value,  and 
have  been  applied  to  nearly  all  the  living  languages 
of  Europe,  and  even  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Of  the 
elementary  books  based  on  Ahn's  method,  P. 
llenn's  Rudiments  cf  tfie  German  Language 
(4  parts.  New  York),  written  with  a  special 
view  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  United  States,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  has  deservedly  gained  very  great 
popularity.  Among  recent  attempts  to  teach 
living  languages  "without  grammar  or  dictionary," 
solely  by  means  of  conversation,  that  by  Heness 
(Introduction  to  tJte  Leit/aden;  a  Guide  for  In- 
strudion  in  Germmi  without  Grammar  or 
Dictionary,  Boston,  1874)  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  won  the  approval  of  many  eminent 
scholars.  Prendergast's  The  Mnslery  <f  Lanr 
gunges  (London,  1 872)  is  a  new  effort  to  introduce 
the  pupil  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  language  in 
an  analytical  way,  by  proceeding  from  sentences 
committed  to  memory  and  learning  the  inflec- 
tional forms  from  their  position  in  sentences. 
AVhitneys  Compendious  German  Grammar 
(New  York,  1869),  to  a  higher  decree  than  any 
former  English  grammar  of  a  foreign  language, 
embodies  me  results  of  comparative  grammar, 
and  directs  special  attention  to  the  poinls  of 
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catTCBpondendd  between  Englisli  and  Gennan.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  the  study  of  modem 
languages,  and  especially  that  of  their  pronun- 
ciation, should  be  pursued,  whenever  it  is  po6- 
Bible,  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  pro- 
fessional teacher.  Among  the  attempts  to  teach 
these  languages  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
the  methc^  proposed  by  I'oussaint  and  Langen- 
scheidt  has  received  the  best  recommendation. 

iSee  the  special  articles  on  French,  German, 
TALiAN,  Spanish.)  See  also  WurrvEYt  Lojiguaffe 
and  the  Siudt/  q^Langufwe  (1807) ;  and  Life  and 
OrauDth  of  Language  (New York,  1875) ;  Quick, 
First  Steps  in  Teadiing  a  Foreign  Language 

i London,  1875) ;  Marcel,  Stuihf  of  Languages 
New  York,  1874) ;  Schmitz,  Encyclopadie  des 
phUologiscken  Studiums  der  neueren  Spracfien 
^Ml  ed.,Leips.,  1875 ;  4  parts  and  3  supplements); 
Pfalz,'  UfS>er  den  BUdungswerth  der'  fremden 
Spra(^ien  im  Schidunterricht  (Leips.,  1875)  ; 
Maoer,  Ueber  den  UnterricJU  in  fremden  Spra- 
chen  (Easen,  1838).  A  periodical  specially  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  modem  languages  is  the 
ArcJiivfur  dtts  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen 
by  Herrio  (2  vols.,  in  4  parts  annually,  55th 
and  56th  vols.,  1876.). 

MONITOBLAli  SYSTEM^  sometimes  called 
the  Madras  system^  because  it  was  introduced 
into  England  from  Madras,  by  Andrew  Bell; 
also  the  Laficasterian  system,  after  one  of  its 
most  enthusiastic  advocates,  Joseph  Lancaster. 
It  is,  moreover,  often  designated  the  system  qf 
mtUual  histructiony  because  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  requiring  the  pupils  of  a  school  to 
teach  each  other.  The  luune  monit(jrial  instruc- 
tion is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
pupil  teachers  employed  to  carry  on  the  system 
were  called  inonitors. — This  plan  of  teaching  is 
very  old ;  but  whether  Bell  or  fjancastiir  deserves 
the  merit  of  first  introducing  it  into  Europe,  has 
been  warmly  disputed.  (8ee  Bkll,  and  Ix-vn- 
CASTKR.)  By  means  of  the  efforts  and  publicatiots 
of  these  ardent  philanthropists,  the  system  met 
with  a  rapid  and  extensive  adoption  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
free  schools  were  organized  ui)on  this  plan,  which 
continued  to  be  the  prevailing  method  of  oi-gan- 
ization  and  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  Philadelphia 
and  other  lai^e  cities  of  the  Union,  it  was  also 
employed;  in  Boston,  it  was  soon  pronounced  a 
failure,  and  abandoned.  The  2r)th  Keport  (1830) 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  (Lan- 
casterian)  stated  that  measures  had  been  taken 
by  the  governments  of  Bclgium,l)enmark,Sweden, 
>  orway,  and  Russia,  to  introduce  the  system  ; 
that  more  than  30  monitorial  schools  had  been 
for  some  time  in  operation  in  Tuscany;  and  that 
the  duke  of  Lucca  had  also  caused  several  of 
such  schools  to  be  established;  that  even  the 
government  of  Naples  hatl  opened  20  of  these 
schools  in  Sicily,  and  designed  to  establish  one 
in  each  parish.  The  report  also  stated  that  the 
society  had  constantly  a  number  of  persons  in 
training  as  teachers,  and  at  the  previous  anni- 
vensQT*  ^cl.WKler  its  care  20  Arab  youths,  sent 


to  England  foreducatioirby  thePachkof  Egyjit- 
The  nvalry  that  had  existed  for  yean  between 
this  society  and  the  National  School  Socie^, 
which  favored  Bell's  system,  increased  the  efifoiti. 
of  both,  in  the  American  Annals  <^  Educatim 
(1831),  it  was  stated  that,  in   Denmarii,  2,000. 
monitorial  schools  were  established  in  the  coun» 
of  four  years;  in  Sweden,  there  were  1300 of 
such  schools,  in  many  of  which  music,  linear 
drawing,  and  gymnastics  were    taught.     Thft 
system  had  also  been  introduced  into  Fiaooe, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia.    The  French  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Education  sent  books  and 
tables  of  the  system  to  the  principal  countries  d 
South  America  and  to  Uayti,  and  opened  sdMob 
at  St.  Louis  and  Senegal,  in  Africa,  which  wen 
attended  by  the  native  chiefs.    There  were,  aln^ 
numerous  schools  in  Cape  Colony,  Madagascir, 
and  the  East  Indies,  both  continental  and  insukr. 
The  system  was  also  said  to  have  been  adopted  in 
one  of  the  first  classical  schools  of  Paris,  and  in 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. — The  opinkw 
entertained  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  were 
at  first  very  extravagant.    Dr.  Bell  said,  *  The 
system  has  no  parallel  in  scholastic  histoiy.  In  a 
school,  it  gives  to  the  master  the  hundred  eyes  of 
Argus,  the  hundred  hands  of  BriareuB,  and  the 
wings  of  Mercury.  By  multiplying  his  ministeit 
at  pleasure,  it  gives  him  indefinite  powers ;  in 
other  words,  it  enables  him  to  instruct  as  many 
pupils  as  his  school  room  will  contain.'*    Thii 
principle  was  carried  into  effect  by  Lancaster, 
whose  school  had  1,000  pupils,  he  being  the  onl^ 
adult  teacher.    "Crowds'',  says  Donaldson  (Led' 
tires  on  Education,  1874),  **flocked  to  eeethk 
performance :  one  master  with  a  thousand  schol- 
ars.   It  seemed  to  solve  the  question  of  educa- 
tion." I)e  Witt  Clinton,  in  New  York,  cxpreesed 
the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  this  system 
a8  an  instrument  for  eilucating  large  masses  of 
children.     But  not  only  as  a  means  of  tc-achii^ 
large  numbers  was  it  coumicnded.     I'he  sy^uem : 
of  mutual  instruction  was  thoroughly  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  held  in 
New  York,  in  1830  ;  and,  while  the  New  England 
members  seemed  to  condemn  it  as  unsatisfactory, 
and  defective,  others  gave  it  their  imqualified  ap- 
proval. "If,  said  S.  VV.  Seton,  the  public-school 
agent  of  New  York  city,  *'I  had  a  school  of 
twenty,  nay  of  ten,  I  would  make  one  teach. 
another.     If  I  had  but  three,  I  would  make  two- 
of  them  monitors." — This  system,  when  carried - 
into  operation  by  a  master  of  energy  and  tact, 
was  showy  and  attractive  ;  and,  doubtless,  was 
an  effective  instrument  in  giving  an  elementaiy . 
education  to  many  thousands  of  children ;  tlui ' 
is,  in  teaching  them  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  ;^ 
but,  as  remarked  by  Donaldson,  it  "ignored  alto- 
gether the  fact  that  the  work  of  tl>e  teacher  is  to 
evolve  the  i>owers  of  the  mind,  and  that  for  this 
work  a  wise  and  cultivated  mind  is  required." 
The  arguments    advanced    in    its    favor  were 
(1)  that  it  provided  for  the  tuition  of  a  fur 
greater  number  of  pupils  than  could  be 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  mana^ng  an 
school,  in  which  only  one  teacher 
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(2)  that  this  was  accomplished  by  an  economy  of 
the  time  and  labor  of  the  teacher;  (3)  that  it  kept 
every  pupil  of  the  school  constantly  employed ; 
(4)  that  the  monitors,  or  pupil  teachers,  were 
benefited  by  giving  instruction  to  their  fellow 
pupils ;  (5)  tliat,  as  children  loarn,  by  a  kind  of 
natural  symj)athy,  from  each  other,  the  pupils 
niarle  rapid  progress,  'lliese  principles,  without 
doubt,  arc  sound  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  and 
under  circumstances  which  prevente<i  a  thor- 
oughly organized  system  of  instruction  by  comjje- 
tent  teachers.  The  monitorial  system  recjuired 
very  remarkable  ability  in  the  master  — such  an 
ability  as  few  could  be  found  to  possess.  The 
monitors  required  a  special  trainmg;  and  the 
whole  school,  when  thus  conducted,  needed  a 
peculiarly  efficient  discipline,  and  an  adroit  man- 
agement, to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  the 
most  chaotic  condition  ;  and  tliis  was  often  the 
case.  ITiat  the  system  was  an  exjKjrlient,  and  a 
very  useful  one,  is  obvious.  I'hat  it  is  applicable 
to  the  condition  of  a  large  ungraded  school  under 
a  single  teacher,  is  also  indisputable.  "When", 
said  a  writer  in  the  American  Annals  of  Edit- 
cation  (1831),  in  a  despairing  tone,  "will  our 
common  and  primary  schools  be  so  divided  into 
different  deimrtments  in  regartl  to  age  and 
studies,  and  so  furnished  with  a  com]x;tent  sup- 

Sly  of  assistant  teachers,  as  to  keep  each  pupil, 
uring  school  hours,  cheerfully  and  mdustriously 
employed  ?"  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
means  for  such  an  organization,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  monitorial  system;  but,  wherever, 
at  tne  present  time,  as  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
Unitetl  States,  such  means  are  affonled,  mutual 
instruction  is  found  not  to  have  even  a  modified 
existence ;  indeed,  the  reaction  against  it  has 
been  so  strong,  that,  for  years,  it  has  not  only 
made  no  progress  anywhere,  but  has  been  very 
generally  abandoned. 

MONMOUTH  COLLEGE,  at  Monmouth, 
HI.,  chartered  in  1857,  is  imder  United  Presby- 
terian control.  It  has  a  fine  college  building,  a 
library  of  about  2,000  volumes,  a  cabinet,  and 
extensive  philosophical  and  chemical  apimratus. 
Besides  the  collegiate  department,  with  a  clas- 
sical and  a  scientific  course,  there  is  a  prepara- 
tory school,  a  gnmimar  and  high  school,  and  a 
normal  course,  and  a  musical  and  an  art  de[>art- 
ment.  Both  sexes  arc  admitted.  The  tuition 
fee  in  the  collegiate  dej)artment  is  JS30  a  year. 
Li  1875 — fi,  there  were  !<>  instructors,  and  397 
students,  of  whom  200  (128  classical  and  72 
scientific)  were  in  the  collegiate  department. 
ITie  Tlev.  David  A.  Wallace,  D.D.,LL.D.,  is 
(187fi)  the  preitident. 

MONTAIGNE,  Michel,  Seigneur  de,  a 
celebrated  French  essayist,  born  at  the  chflteau  of 
Montaigne,  in  Perigord,  in  1533  ;  and  died  there 
September  13.,  1592.  His  father,  having  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  education  far  in  advance  of  his 
age,  provided  for  his  son  a  (xcnnan  tutor,  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  French,  conversed  with  him 
entirely  in  Tjatin,  so  that  the  yoimg  Montaigne 

Soke  that  language  with  ease  at  the  a^  of  six. 
e  graduated  at  the  College  of  Giuenne,  in 


l^ordeaux,  and  studied  law;  but,  being  posseaged 
of  ample  means,  and  having  no  inclination  for 
public  life,  he  retired  to  his  castle  at  Montaigne, 
'i  where  he  wrote  his  famous  essays.     The  subject 
:  of  education  is  touched   upon   incidentally  all 
'  through    the   works  of    this  writer ;    but   his 
\  conclusions  are  nearly  all  condensed   into  one 
'  remarkable  essay,  addressed  to  the  (.'ountess  of 
I  (lurson.  and  entitled  Of  the  Educalion  of  Chil- 
I  dreu.    Many  of  the  principles  there  announced, 
i  were  afterwards  amplified  by  John  Ixxjke.    in 
I  this  essay,  a  scheme  of  education  is  laid  down 
for  a  young  gentleman  of  quality,  which  is,  in 
nearly  every  essential  resixxjt,  in  acconlance  with 
our  most  advanced  modem  ideas.    I'he  subject 
is  consideitxi  in  its  various  branches. — physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral.      The  dominant  idea 
throutjhout,  is  the  modem  one,  derived  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word  educuiimi^  i.  p.,  a  draw- 
infj  out  or  developmt  nt  of  the  mind  according  to 
its  individual  bent,  rather  than  a  moulding  of 
all  minds  after  a  preconceived  pattem.  He  would 
have  the  pupil  educated  away  from  home,  be- 
cause his  parents  **  can  neither  find  in  their  hearts 
to  give  him  due  correction  for  the  faults  he  com- 
mits, nor  suffer  him  to  be  brought  up  in  those 
hardshijm  and  hazards  he  ought  to  be,"  and  be- 
cause "  the  respect  the  v/hole  family  pay  him,  as 
their  master's  son,  and  the  knowledge  he  has  of 
the  estate  and  greatness  he  is  heir  to.  are,  in  my 
opinion  no  snifdl  inconveniences  at  these  tender 
years."     He  would  have  him  taught  to  use  the 
knowledge  he  has  gained,  illustrating  his  i)Osition 
as  follows  :   "  I  could  wish  to  know  whether  I.e 
I'ahiel  or  Pompey,  famous  dancing-masters  of 
my  time,  could  have  taught  us  to  <;ut  capers  by 
only  seeing  them  do  it,  without  stirring  from 
our  places,  as  these  men  pretend  to  inform  our 
understandings  without  ever  setting  them  to 
work,  etc.'*     Physical  education,  also,  was  fully 
appnxaated  l)y  Montaigne,  his  conclusions  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  being  quite  up  to  the 
standani  in  our  day.    1  he  advantages  of  sound 
moral  instruction  &ho  arc  strenuously  insisted 
upon  and  arhnirably  set  forth  in  many  weighty 
sentences.     1  he  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  in 
freeing  the  mind  from  narrowness,  receive  full  atr 
tention,  though  the  agi^  at  which  this  should  be 
imdertaken   will   probably  be  excepted  to   by 
moilem    educators.      Finally,  the    idea,   more 
I)ocuIiarly  motlem,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  that 
ctlucation  should  not  end  with  school  or  college, 
but  should  be  continued  through  life,  is  every- 
where enforced.     This   entire  essay,  indeed,  is 
worthy  of  the  carefid  attention  of  educators;  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  condition 
of  the  civiliztnl  world  in  Montaigne's  days  and 
ours,  it  may  be  considered,  generally  speaking,, 
an  admirable  r^smn4  of  all  that  has  been  settled 
in  regard  to  educational  aims  up  to  the  i)resent 
time. — In  1 580 — 81 ,  Montaigne  visited  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  for  his  health,  and  wrote 
a  joumal  of  his  tour,  which  remained  hidden  in 
the  family  chest  at  Montaigne  till  1774,  when  it 
was  published  at  Paris.    The  principal  English 
translation  of  his  works  is  that  of  Charles  Cotton 
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(poMuhed  abont  1680),  leriaed  in  1842»  hj  the 
jounger  Haitett  (Phila.,  1849).  An  edition  in 
5  TolnmeSi  by  De  Coste,  waa  published  at  the 
Hacpie,  in  1772;  and  one  by  Yictor  Le  Clerc,  at 
Pans,  in  1826.  Bayle  St  John  published  a  biog- 
aph  J  of  Montaigne  (London,  1857]. 

KOMTAVAy  <me  of  the  temtories  of  the 
United  Statea,  set  off  from  Idaho,  and  oiganised 
with  an  independent  territorial  government  in 
1864.  Its  area  is  145,776  sq.  m.,  and  its  popn- 
lation,  in  1870,  was  20,595,  of  whom  183  were 
ooloied,  1,949  Chinese,  and  157  ciyilized  Indians. 

Educational  Bisiory, — The  legislatnre  of  the 
territorr,  at  its  first  session,  paswd  a  law  for  the 
estabhsnment  of  schools,  but  the  Emarseness  of 
Ihe  population  and  its  migratory  character,  de- 
prirod  the  law  of  its  practical  value.  In  1872, 
the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  and  a  new  law 
was  pascd,  under  which  about  80  school-districts 
were  ord^ized.  In  1874,  the  law  was  aoain 
amended,  resulting  in  the  present  system.  The 
first  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
Cornelius  Hedges,  appomted  in  1872,  re-ap- 
pointed in  1874,  and  still  in  office  (1876). 

School  System, — ^The  supervision  of  the  schods 
is  entrusted  to  a  superintendent  (f  instrudionf 
"who  is  nominated  by  the  governor  for  two  years, 
and  confirmed  by  the  council.  He  prescribes 
all  needful  regulations,  designates  the  course  of 
study  and  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools,  and  makes  a  bieimial  report  of  their  con- 
dition to  the  governor.  County  superinteiulenis 
are  elected  each  for  two  years.  They  are  eight  in 
uumb^,  and  perform  the  usual  duti(«  of  such 
officers.  They  make  annual  visits  to  the  schools 
in  their  counties,  and  receive  not  more  than  $10 
for  eadi  district  under  their  supervision.  They 
are  also  allowed  to  charge  $2  for  each  teacher's 
certificate  granted.  Under  the  present  law,  these 
certificates  are  of  one  grade  only,  and  are  given 
for  only  two  years ;  but  the  character  of  the  ex- 
amination, depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the  caprice 
of  the  county  superintendent,  leads  to  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  value  of  the  certificates,  which 
has  been  a  cause  of  complaint  District  trustees 
are  also  chosen  for  three  years,  three  in  each 
district  constituting  a  board.  Their  duties  are  to 
employ  teachera,  furnish  books,  take  charge  of 
flofaiool-houses,  furniture,  etc.,  and  exercise  an  im- 
mediate supervision  over  the  schools,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  territorial  superintendent. 
With  these  boards,  also,  rests  the  power  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  voters  of  the  district  the  question, 
whether  money  shall  be  raised  by  taxation,  when- 
ever additional  school  facilities  are  needed.  They 
may,  also,  establish  a  high  school  in  each  district, 
grade  it,  and  employ  teachers  to  conduct  it, 
whenever  such  school  is  needed.  Resident  voters 
may  decide,  at  the  annual  election,  what  amount 
they  shall  raise  by  taxation  for  the  building  of 
school-houses;  but  they  are  not  authorized  to 
issue  bonds,  nor  incur  any  indebtedness  for  the 
purpose.  Provision  is  made  for  the  separate  edu- 
cation of  colored  children  in  each  county,  by  the 
-otablishment  of  special  schools,  on  applumtion  of 
•iha  ptmiti  or  goaidiaiM  ol  not  las  than  ten 


colored  children,  to  the  board  of  trusteeai 
than  t&a  may  be  provided  for  in  any 
deemed  advisable.  The  school  age  is  between  4  and 
21  years ;  the  legal  school  year,  3  mouths ;  and  the 
school  day,  6  hours.  The  school  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  school  fuud.  which  is  the  interest  on  all 
monevs  derived  from  land  grants,  and  from  the 
school  tax,  which  is  levied  by  the  ooon^  oom- 
missioners  annually,  at  a  rate  of  from  uatt  to 
five  mills  on  every  dollar  of  taxable  properto. 
The  school  fund  is  apportioned  aryarding  to  oi 
number  of  children  of  school  a^ 

Educational  Conditiofi. — ^The  number  of  (V* 
ganized  school-districts,  in  1875,  waa  96;  ihk 
number  of  school-houses,  76 ;  tbe  average  duir 
tion  of  schools,  92  days.  The  school  revtm^m  wm 
derived  from  the  following  souroea : 

CouQty  tax $30,011.01 

Local  tax  for  school-houses    17,059.63 
Other  sources 4,043.63 

Total 77.  $6M1^^ 

Expendttares  for  the  year $31,flSl,tt 

School  population SKSI 

Number  enrolled  in  schools 2137 

Number  of  teachers,  males 66 

females 43 

Total m 

Normal  Instruction. — No  provision  has  jet 
been  made  for  the  special  instruction  of  pemoi 
intending  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  tcoritoiy. 

Teacliers^  Institutes, — The  first  convention  of 
school-teachers  in  the  territory  was  held  in  1874. 
This  was  composed  of  the  teachers  of  Deer  lodoi 
Co.,  and  the  territorial  superintendent  was  w 
president  during  its  temporary  org^uiizatiaa. 
Measures  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  teachers*  institute,  and  eeverd  edu- 
cational subjects  were  discussed. 

Secondartf  Instruction, — In  1875,  the  number 
of  private  schools  was  14,  with  292  pupils.  There 
arc,  besides,  a  small  number  of  high  schools,  and 
denominational  schools  and  academies. 

Superior,  Professional  and  Scientyic,  and 
Special  Instruction. — No  opportunities  for  thii 
kind  of  education  are,  as  yet,  afforded,  the  eDe^ 
gies  of  the  people  beine  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  development  of  uie  mines  and  tlie  cultiva- 
tiou  of  the  soil.  In  the  report  for  1873,  the 
8ui)erintendent,  Cornelius  Hedges,  said:  "Onr 
people  arc  generally  poor  and  very  scattered. 
Many  of  our  school-districts  are  of  greater  area 
than  whole  counties  in  the  Eastern  states."  Again, 
in  1875,  he  said:  "Only  6  states,  and  none  ol  the 
territories,  unless  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
so  reckoned,  surpass  Montana  in  the  amount  of 
money  raised  per  capita  of  its  school  populatioa, 
and  tliis  without  any  aid  derived  from  penna- 
uent  funds,  such  as  most  of  ^e  older  states 
poasesB.''  

MOORE'S  HILL  COLLEGE,  at  Mboreli 
Hill,  Ind.,  founded  in  1856,  is  under  Methodiit 
Episcopal  control.  It  is  supported  by  tmlion 
fees,  and  an  endowment  of  ^8,000.  U  has  ^ 
paratus,  a  cabinet,  and  a  small  libruy.  Boft 
sexes  are  admitted.  There  is  a  preparBAoij  •n^ 
a  collegiate  department,  with  a  i^Tunnifl  and* 
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scientific  course,  and  also  a  musical,  a  normal, 
and  a  commercial  department.  The  cost  of  tui- 
tion in  the  collegiate  dei>artment  Ls  !j?3(>  per  an- 
num. In  1875 — 6,  there  were  f)  instructors,  and 
120  students,  of  whom  23  were  of  the  collegiate 
grade.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows: 
the  llev.  Samuel  K.  Adams,  A.  M.,  8  years ;  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  A.  M.,  0  years;  the  Rev. 
John  11.  Martin,  A.  M.,  2  years ;  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Hester,  1).  I).,  4  years ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  D. 
John,  A.M.,  the  present  incumbent  (187()). 

MOBAL  EDUCATION  has  for  its  sphere 
of  operation  the  culture  of  those  priuci[)le8  which 
influence  or  control  the  voluntary  action  of  hu- 
man beings.  The  elements  of  self-control  exist, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  mind,  as  a 
part  of  its  original  constitution.  Tlioy  are  dis- 
tinct from  its  intellectual  faculties,  and  need  a 
special  education,  which  is  far  more  important 
than  intellectual  education,  because  it  contributes 
in  a  much  higher  degree  to  the  good  both  of  tlie 
individual  and  of  society.  The  subject  of  moral 
education  is  dnfi/,  and  its  office  is  both  specula- 
tive and  active ;  that  is  (1 )  to  implant  correct 
principles  of  rect  itude  in  the  pupil  s  mind  —  to 
teach  what  duty  is.  and  (2)  to  cultivate  a  desire 
to  do  what  is  right  for  its  own  sake  —  to  respect 
duty,  or  moral  obligation ;  in  other  wonls,  to 
feel  a  sense  of  right  —  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
conscience  (n.  v.);  to  which  may  be  addetl,  as  an 
important  additional  object,  to  implant  in  the 
youthful  mind  such  mot  ires  as  will  aid  the  moral  I 
sense,  and  enable  it  to  triumph  over  the  natural  j 
propensities  and  desires,  when  the  latter  are  in 
conflict  with  it.  'Ilie  means  employed  in  moral 
education  are  the  following:  (1)  precepts,  ad- 
dressed both  to  the  understanding  and  to  the 
oouscionce,  the  object  being  to  enlighten  the  lat- 
ter, which  of  itself  does  not  recognize  specific 
right  and  wrong ;  (2)  e  cample,  appealing  to  imi- 
tation as  well  as  to  conscience,  and  enforced  by 
the  love  and  resj^ect  felt  by  the  child  toward  its 
educator,  lea  ling  the  former  to  feel  that  whatever 
is  done  by  the  latter  is  right,  and  hence  should 
be  imitated  (see  Kxample)  ;  (3)  hfihit,  inducing, 
by  means  of  repetition,  an  inclination  to  act  in 
the  same  way  under  the  same  cir<;un»stances  (see 
Habit);  (4)  e.vercisej  for  the  inu^poee  both  of 
strengthening  tho  moral  feelings  brought  into 
play,  and  of  forming  habits.  F]xer(.'ise.  in  moral 
education,  is  just  as  important  as  in  physical  or 
intellectual  education ;  indeed,  thert^  can  be  no 
training  or  culture  without  it ;  and,  in  caiTying 
this  on,  the  teacher  must  avail  himself  of  every 
possible  circumstance  that  arises  in  connection 
with  his  int<?rcourst»  with  the  pupils,  or  their 
intercourse  with  e:ich  otiier,  to  give  occa^sion  for 
this  exercise,  and  thus  form  a  Iwisis  for  the  desired 
culture  of  the  moral  faculties.  Tliis  culture  or 
training  must  have  a  twofold  object :  ( 1 )  to  cul- 
tivate virtues,  an<l  (2)  to  correct  vices.  Among  the 
former,  as  esjiecially  newssary,  may  be  enumer- 
ated truthfulness,  honesty,  justice,  candor  and 
modesty,  kindness  or  benevolenc4\  di]i<j:ence,  olx;- 
dience  to  propter  authority,  gratitu  le.  fidelity  to 
every  promise  or  trust,  and  patriotism ;  and 


among  the  latter,  the  opposites  of  these,  as  lying 
and  deceit,  a  disposition  to  steal,  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, unkindness  and  injustice  to  playmates, 
violence  and  combativeness,  ill  tem}RT,  anger 
and  irritability,  obstinacy,  laziness,  in-esolution, 
leading  to  procrastination,  excessive  self-esteem, 
leading  to  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  etc.  These 
are  specific  qusdities  of  character  which  need  a 
particular  recognition  and  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  educator  ;  but  when  the  moral  sense  has 
been  thoroughly  developed,  the  Christian  moral 
principle,  to  do  unto  others  as  we  woulti  that 
they  should  do  unto  us,  will  coniprehentl,  in  ap- 
probation or  condemnation,  every  class  of  actions, 
and  give  the  means  of  a  just  discrimination  as 
to  what  is  virtuous  and  what  is  vicious.  But 
the  conscience  is  not  developed  in  children  ;  and 
very  often,  not  even  in  adults.  Hence,  the  need 
of  moral  discipline,  in  orrler  to  afford  to  the  edu- 
cator the  means  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  his 
pupils  external  restraint,  as  preliminaiy  to  tdf- 
restraint ;  for  it  must  l^  borne  in  mind  that  any 
goverimient  that  does  not  contemplate  the  culti- 
vation of  the  elements  of  self-control  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  moral  educa- 
tion. The  tlirt^  elements  of  sensibility  UFiially  ap- 
|)ealed  to  in  coimection  with  n\oral  discipline  or  re- 
straint, arc  fear  (q.  v.), hope  (q.  v.), and  love  (q.  v.). 
(8ee  also  ArxHORiTV.)  The  conecience  being 
very  imwrfectly  developed  in  childhood,  second- 
ary motives,  such  as  the  love  of  approbation,  the 
hoi>e  of  reward,  the  desire  to  excel,  may  jjroperly 
be  apjjealcnl  to,  in  order  to  promote  well-doing  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  good  habits,  ("aution  should  be  exer- 
cised, however,  in  employing  such  incentives;  and 
the  educator  should  always  keep  in  view  the  just 
limits  of  their  use,  the  injurious  consequences  of 
depending  too  exclusively  ujwn  them,  and  the  im- 
portance of  so  employing  them  that  they  may 
Wd  on  to  the  primary  motive — the  desire  to  do 
right  for  its  own  sake.  (See  Emulation.)  'i  he  prac- 
tical application  of  the  system  here  briefly  out- 
lined, IS  attended  with  very  great  difficulty,  and 
retjuii-es  jieculiar  intelligence  and  skill  on  the 
jMirt  of  the  etlucator ;  and  not  alone  this,  but 
moral  culture,  involving  si»lf-control,  patience, 
and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  moral  distinctions, 
as  well  as  a  full  symjxithy  with  the  general  pecu- 
liarities and  wants  of  childhood.  'Jo  this  may  be 
added,  with  emphasis,  the  ability  to  discern  the 
l)e(!uliaritie8  of  individual  character,  as  depend- 
ent on  l)oth  mental  and  physical  constitution ; 
for  the  pro<'e8ses  of  mond  wlucation  (rannot,  like 
many  of  those  eniployeil  in  intellectual  training, 
be  applied  to  children  in  large  masses,  ^'uitablo 
modihcations  must  l)e  made  in  the  a]>plication 
of  general  principles  and  rules,  or  mucn  injury 
may  I  e  done.  (See  I)i^(m  rnmkst  of  (/Uakactkr.) 
In  this  important  department  of  education,  tho 
teacher  may  find  very  useful  suggestions,  both 
for  information  and  guidance,  in  the  following 
works:  Spencer,  Eflucafimi;  Litellectudl,  MoraU 
and  PhjfRical  (N.  Y.,  1H66)  ;  Currie,  Ccrtnman' 
School  Education  (Edin.  and  London) ;  Aber- 
CROMBIE,  TUe  Ph'Misophy  of  die  Moral  Feelings, 
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edited  by  Jacob  Abbott  (Boeton,  1836) ;  Dt- 
uonDf  Principles  of  MoralUv{S.Y.,  1851);  Gow, 
Good  Morals  and  Gentle  manners  (Cincinuati, 
1873) ;  RosENKRANZ,  Pedagogics  as  a  System, 
trans,  by  Anna  C.  Brackett  (St.  Louis,  1872). 
(See  also  Moralizing.) 

MOBALIZING,  the  formal  inculcation  of 
moral  truth  by  means  of  precept,  or  of  stories 
related  for  the  sake  of  tlie  moral,  with  the 
Tiew  of  influencing  conduct.  This  practice, 
common  in  the  home  circle  and  in  the  school,  ib 
-l^e  result  of  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  or  teacher  of  a  duty  unperformed,  the  dis- 
chai^  of  which  is  attempted  m  this  perJFunctory 

-  way.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say  that  it  almost 
always  fails;  since  it  is  either  an  attempt  to 
reason  with  the  young — a  process  for  which 
their  minds  are  not  yet  sufSciently  mature — or 
an  effort  to  impose  mechanically  on  their  minds 

-  generalizations  which  can  only  be  reached  natu- 
rally after  the  observation  of  many  individual  in- 
stances. In  either  case,  the  abstract  nature  of 
the  appeal  is  so  far  beyond  their  powers,  that 
the  attention  which  is  given,  if  indeed  it  is  given, 
is  only  the  amiable  toleration  of  a  discoui'so 
which  arouses  no  interest.     Of  course,  moral 

'  ]ei»ons  received  in  such  a  spirit  accomplish  no 
useful  purpose,  if  indeed  they  are  not  positively 
hurtful ;  8in<^  they  tend  to  produce  discust  for 
an  important  branch  of  education,  which  in 
niaturer  years,  would  be  interesting.  Tha  con- 
ceptions existing  in  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth  being  in  large  measure  concrete,  the  true 
method  of  approaching  their  intelligence  is 
through  concrete  images.  In  intellectual  train- 
ing, this  is  usually  done,  and  is  always  the  most 
successful  method.  In  one  of  the  methods  of 
moral  traininjj  above  referred  to — that  of  moral 
stories — this  is  attempted,  and  doubtless,  it  is 
supposed,  with  success ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  interest  aroused  is  not  extended  to  the 
moral  deductions  drawn  from  the  acts  of  the 
persons  introduced,  but  ends  with  the  acts  or 
actors  themselves.  Thus  the  fables  of  -.fisop  are 
interesting  to   the  young  only  as  long  q&  the 

'  men  and  animals  are,  so  to  speak,  in  inution. 

•  AVhen  the  moral  is  roached — which  is  not  till 
after  the  narrative  has  been  brought  to  a  di max, 
and  the  actors  have  been  dismifssed — their  inter- 

'  est  id  at  an  ebb;  and  not  till  many  years  later  is 
that  moral  brought  home  to  them  by  the  maiii- 
foM  experiences  of  life.  This,  therefore,  is  the  i>e- 
culiar  value,  anil  the  only  proiwr  use  of.  the  fables 
of  .Esop,  namely,  that  they  present  in  a  striking 

'  way  the  truth  desired  to  be  impressed  on  the 
mind,  not  with  the  design  of  making  it  imme- 
diately influential,  but  with  an  effort  which, 
for  the  moment,  is  ap^mrently  without  result — 
the  feeling  which  attends  the  planting  of  a  seed, 
t.  <?.,  the  certainty  of  future  development.  It  is 
difficult,  of  course,  for  the  par?nt  or  teacher  who 
has  the  well-being  of  a  child  sincerely  at  heart, 
t<j  leave  him  in  that  seeming  neglect  which  a  for- 

'  bijarance  from  moral  discourse  appears  to  coun- 
tenance; and  the  pseudo-maxim,  that  some  train- 

-  iug  is  better  than  none,  here  intervenes  to  in- 


crease the  difficulty  ;  but  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  Doti 
present,  but  a  future,  and  a  far  more  important, 
one — ^the  determination  of  the  pupil's  conduct 
through  life ;  and  anv  course  which  shall  hazard 
this  is  not  only  valueless,  but  evil.  The  mind  of 
youth,  in  fact,  is  not  eiven  to  that  sober,  con- 
templative procefls  which  we  odl  moralizing.  Iti 
natural  disposition  is  one  of  gaiety,  ceudai 
activity,  ana  even  boisterousneas.  The  exidier 
ance  of  spirits  natural  to  this  period  of  life,t]iae- 
fore,  makes  the  child  indisposed  to  give  patient 
attention  to  any  purely  i^)eculative  prooeai  of 
thought.  That  this  is  a  wise  proTision  of  natiin 
for  the  development  of  the  pliyBical  powen,  \m 
long  been  recognized  by  observant  edactUn; 
and  any  attempt  to  curb  this  spirit,  with  the 
view  of  inculcating  moral  truth,  only  inverts  the 
natural  order  of  development,  and,  in  healtl^ 
children  is  apt  to  result  disastrously.  The  onh 
method  of  moral  training  effective  with  yoatu 
is  that  which  discards  formal  precepts,  and  lij 
restraint  of  actual  vice,  or  practice  of  the  desind 
virtue,  engrafts  it  insensibly  on  the  daOy  conduct 
The  habit  of  right  acting  is  thus  unconscioudy 
aecjuired,  but  not  till  a  much  later  period  is  tk 
mind  dis|)osed  to  survey  critically  this  action, 
and  pass  judgment  u]X)n  its  propriety.  Hie 
maturity  of  the  mind  is  an  indication  of  the 
proper  season  for  moralizing. 
MORAL  SUASION.     See  Cobpobal  Pdv- 

ISIIMENT. 

MORAVIAN  BBETHBEK,  or  Moravia 
ans,  a  common  designation  of  the  Uniias  Fro- 
trum,  a  body  of  Protestant  Christians,  distin- 
guished for  activity  in  missionaiy  woric  among 
the  heathen,  and  also  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  church  was  founded  in  1 457  A.  D.,  by 
followers  of  John  liuss,  the  Bohemian  refonner 
and  martyr  (died  at  Constance,  July  6.,  1415) ; 
and  flourished  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Pohuid 
until  the  anti-reformation  under  Ferdinand  II., 
1G21 — 7.  A  **  hidden  seed."  however,  remained; 
and,  in  1722 — 7,  descendants  of  the  ancteot 
( ■Imreh  of  the  Brethi-en,  to  the  number  of  about 
'MH),  SL^ttled  at  Herrnhut,  in  Saxony,  on  an  estate 
belonging  to  (-ount  Zinzendorf.  forming  the 
nudeus  of  the  Renewed  Brethren's  Church,  to 
which  other  emigrants  from  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, with  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
(•ountries  of  Kuro[>e,  joineil  themselves.  Since 
that  time,  the  church,  though  still  small  in 
numbers,  lias  spread  over  the  world,  carrying  on 
a  vast  mission  work  ;  and,  at  the  present  tune, 
it  supports  many  educational  institutions.  Thcfe 
are  tliree  chief  missionary  provinces:  Continentil 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

I.  Ancient  Cliurch  (1457 —  1627).  — Veiy 
soon  after  the  founding  of  the  church,  the 
brethren  began  to  devote  themselves  to  educa- 
tion ;  the  first  schools  were  held  in  the  panon- 
ages  of  the  ministers,  the  scholars  being  chieflj 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  fc^oon,  nowerer. 
jmnx^hial  schools  were  established  for  thorough 
training  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  indudii^ 
the  Latin  language ;  many  of  the  pu]^  weie 
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not  members  of  the  church.  Classical  schools 
or  colleges  were  founded  at  Eibenschutz  (under 
Esrom  Kiidinger,  of  Wittenberg),  Meserritsch, 
and  Fulneck,  in  Moravia ;  Lissa,  in  Poland ; 
and  other  places;  these  colleges  were  well  at- 
tended, many  of  the  students  being  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1585,  there  were,  in  addition,  three 
theological  seminaries, — at  Jungbunzlau,  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  Prerau  and  Eibenschutz,  in  Moravia ; 
to  these  was  afterwards  added  one  at  Lissa,  in 
Poland.  The  most  distinguished  educators  in  the 

•  ancient  Church  of  the  Brethren  were  Blahoslav, 

-  the  author  of  a  Bohemian  grammar,  still  in  use  ; 
Kiidinger;  and  John  Amos  Comenius.  The 
latter  was  a  skillful  educator,  and  his  new  meth- 

-  oils  of  teaching  gained  him  great  celebrity.     He 

•  is  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  so-called  "  mod- 
ern "  system  of  object-teaching  and  of  the  kin- 

•dergarten.    He  was  in  constant  correspondence 
witn  prominent  educators  throughout  Europe, 
-and  traveled  much  in  the  cause  of  education. 
lie   finally  settled  at  Amsterdam,  in  Holland, 
where  he  died  Nov.  22.,  1G7().     Up  to  the  day 
of  hia  death,  he  was  unwearied  as  a  writer  in  be- 
half of  education  and  of  his  beloved  church,  of 
."which  he  had  become  the  senior  bishop,     (t^ee 
CoMKxius.)     Though  that  church  was  now  seem- 
ingly stamped  out  of  existence,  he  hoped  against 
Lope  that  it  would  be  restored.     And  this  hope 
"Was  fulfilled.     Emigrants,  for  conscience'  sake, 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  were  the  first  settlers 
of  Hermhut,  in  tir'axony.    The  first  little  band 
arrived  in  June,  1722  ;  and,  on  May  12.,  1 724,  the 
.Ci)rner  stone  of  the  first  school-house  was  laid. 
This  building  was  erected  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
■formed  by  Zinzendorf  to  establish  institutions 
aiinilar  to  those  at  Halle,  where  he  had  studied 
.under  Francke.    Though  the  project  was  soon 
abandoned,  particularly  as  this  first  school  in 
lierrnhut  proved  a  failure  ;  still,  from  that  day, 
-^lay  12.,  1724,  dates  the  educational  activity  of 
-the  Uenewed  Brethren's  Church. 
:     II.  Renewed  Brethren's  Church  (1727—1876). 
-The  school,  therefore,  ])receded  the  organization 
■of  the  church.  As  additional  congregations  were 
.founded,  parochial    schools    were    introduced ; 
with  the  spread  of  ujLssiona,  schools  for  the  in- 
fitniction  of  the  converts  were  begun ;  theological 
schools  were  needed  for  the  education  of  minis- 
ters ;  and  friends  of  the  church  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  boarding  schools.     The  most  promi- 
nent educators  within  the  church,  and  esi)ecially  in 
"the  (jerman  province,  have  been  Johann  Xitsch- 
mann.  Sr.;  Polycarp  Miiller,  the  founder  of  the 
.Bcientific  internal   development;    Paul   Eugen 
Layritz  (author  of  a  Latui  dictionary  long  in 
use),  who,  with  his  son-in-law.  Christian  ITieodor 
Zembsch,  the  latter  for  55  years  teacher  and 
president  of  the   Prpdaf/ogi  U7n,  may  be    con- 
sidered the  real  founder  of  the  Moravian  school 
-system.      Bishop    Johann    Friedrich    Reichel, 
though  not  directly  employed  as  an  instructor, 
deserves  special  mention,  as  he  was  very  active 
in  the   establLshment  of  boarding-schools,  the 
•Pvpdaqoffiiim,  and  the  theological  seminary.  By 
iiis  vnse  counsel  he  assisted  those  more  actively 


engaged  in  teaching  to  overcome  tnany  of  the 
difficulties  which  attended  the  establishment  of 
the  new  school  enterprises. — Up  to  the  year 
1709,  the  Hallean  or  pietistic  mode  of  educa- 
tion prevailed.  "With  the  rise  of  the  philan- 
thropic school  (Voltaire,  Basedow,  etc.),  the 
Brethren  adoptea  those  of  the  new  ideas  which 
seemed  to  them  good,  suitable,  and  not  in  con- 
flict with  Christian  principles ;  and,  thus,  in 
place  of  the  pietistic  asceticism  of  Halle,  there 
came  a  tendency  which  was  more  humanistic, 
and  more  friendly  disposed  toward  the  culture 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  present 
educational  activity  of  the  church  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  six  heads : 

(1)  Primary  Schools. — Cireat  stress  is  laid  by 
the  Brethren  on  the  importance  of  home  train- 
ing; and  it  is  officially  recognized  that  "the 
foundation  of  the  future  good  or  evil  conduct  of 
a  child  is  laid  at  home,  and  that  the  faults  and 
defects  which  there  develop  themselves  are  sel- 
dom or  never  remedied  e'sewhere." 

(a)  Infant  schools — up  to  the  7th  year  of  age. 
In  many  of  the  congregations,  especially  in  Eu- 
rope, infant  schools  are  kept,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  "  to  employ  the  little  ones  with  short 
and  easy  lessons,  and  to  awaken  their  faculties, 
— not  to  burden  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  their 
health,  and  of  the  future  development  of  mind 
and  body."  1  he  main  requisite  is  held  to  be  "a 
suitable  teacher,  fond  of  children,  who  can  enter 
into  their  feehngs,  and  understand  how  to  man- 
age and  interest  them.' 

(b)  Parochial  schools — from  the  7th  to  the  14th 
yeitr.  In  Europe,  generally,  and,  in  America,  in 
several  places,  tnere  are  parochial  schools,  open 
to  children  of  the  congregation,  and  also  to 
others.  Religious  instruction  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  education,  the  object  being  to 
care  for  the  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
tellect. In  these  schools,  all  the  fundamental 
branches  are  taught;  too  rapid  development  is,  on 
})rinciple,  avoided.  Wherever  parochial  schools, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  kept, 
other  schools,  public  or  private,  are  used,  prefer- 
ence being  had  for  those  in  which  Christian 
j)rinciples  prevail.  In  these  cases,  religious  in- 
stniction  is,  in  part,  supplied  by 

(c)  {Sunday-schools,  which  are  more  common  in 
America  than  in  England  or  CtTmany.  In  these 
latter  countries,  they  are  more  confined  to  their 
original  purpose, — to  impart  instruction,  secular 
or  religious,  to  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  it 
during  the  week. 

(2)  Boarding-Schools — from  the  7th  to  the  18th 
year,  and  upward.  The  first  boarding-school 
was  opened  at  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine,  Prussia, 
in  1756.  The  number  of  church  boarding- 
schools  had  increased  to  51  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1875.  The  number  of  scholars,  each  year, 
ranges  from  2,500  to  3,000.  In  the  Gennan 
province,  there  are  30  schools,  14  for  boys  (600 
jmpila),  16  for  girls  (759),  including  the  two 
boaniing-schools  and  the  primary  department 
for  the  children  of  missionaries.  In  the  British 
province,  there  are  15  schools ;  6  for  boys  (281 
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papils),  and  9  for  girls  (302),  one  of  those  for 
ooys  being  a  primary  boarding-school.    In  the 
American  province,  there  are  6  schools ;  2  for 
boys  (180  pupils),  namely,  Xazareth  Hall,  Naza- 
reth, >forthampton  (Jo..  Pa.  (125  to  loO  pupils) ; 
Salem  Boys'  School,  Salem,  Forsyth  (Jo.,  N.  C. 
(30  pupils);  and  4  for  girls  (750  pupils);  namely, 
eemmary  for  Young  Ladies,   Bethlehem,   Pa. 
(250  pupils)  ;    Linden  Hall,    IJtiz,    Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.  (80  to  100) ;  Salem  Female  Acatiemy 
(about  225  pupils);  and  Hope  Seminary,  Hope, 
Bartholomew  Co.,  Jnd.  (60  to  80  pupils),    l^e 
•ourse  of  study,  in  all  tnese  schools,  embraces, 
lltst,  the  fundamental  branches,  and  after  that, 
whatever  aooomplishmcnts  are  deemed  necessary 
by  the  parents,  and  by  the  demands  of  the  times, 
opeoial  attention  is  paid  to  music,  mathematics, 
■nd  the  classical  and  modem  languages.    As  far 
«i  is  known,  the  Seminary  at  Bethleliem,  which 
wm  opened  as  a  school  for  girls  in  1749,  and  as 
tL  boarding-school  in  1785,  is  the  pioneer  school 
in  America  in  the  education  of    women.     At 
Nazareth  Hall,  there  are  special  classes  to  prepare 
boys  to  enter  either  a  college  or  a  polytechnic  or 
scientific  school ;  the  former  with  a  special  view 
%o  the  theological  seminary.    One  peculiarity  of 
tiie  method  of  training  is  the  constant  supcr- 
Vinon  of  all  the  scholars  by  the  teachers,  the 
ideal  being  the  watchful  care  of  parents  over  the 
family.    Though  irksome  to  boys  and  girls,  this 
principle  of  Moravian  education  still  commends 
ftaelf  to  those  who  have  the  responsible  charge 
of  the  pupils.    The  aim  of  all  the  boanling- 
tchools  IS  not  brilliancy  of  attainments,  but  a 
Mlid  foundation;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
^nal  to  the  standanl  of  modern  requirements. 
Due  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  moral  and 
l^eligious  training.     Besides  ttie  church  schools, 
there  are  other    private   boarding-schools  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  church,  notably  those 
lor  boys  at  litiz.      The  same  principles  of  edu- 
cation prevail  in  all. 

(3)  Clmaic'd  St:hools  and  Colleges. — The  prin- 
cipal college  is  that  at  Xisky,  in  Prussia,  otiicial- 
hr  styled  the  jxPflftr/rxfium,  with  CO  students. 
iTie  course  of  stu'ly  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
German  gymnasia  of  the  higher  class,  and  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  Hebrew  language.  In  the 
schools  at  Fulneck,  England,  and  Nazareth,  Pa., 
classical  studies  are  pursued  by  the  higher  classes 
of  boys  who  prepare  for  college  or  the  university. 
Many  of  those  at  Xazareth  llall,  especially  th(^e 
who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Mo- 
ravian ('huroh,  continue  their  classical  studies  in  \ 
the  Theologicsil  Scminaiy  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The 
preparatory  classical  course  t»ntinues  two  years. 

(4)  Thnolofjiral  S'>min/tries.  —  The  seminary! 
of  the  Gennau  province,  founded  in  1735,  is 
now  located  at  Guadenfeld,  Prussia.  The  num- 
ber of  students  averages  25,  in  3  classes,  with  4 
professors.  The  theological  course,  of  three  years, 
B  very  thorough.  The  st»minary  of  the  British 
Jprovince  is  the  Training  Institution,  founded  in 
i860,  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester;  it  combines 
a  seminary  proper  and  a  normal  school.  1'he 
ieminary  of  the  American  province,  founded  in 


1 807,  at  Nazareth,  since  1 858  permanently  located 
at  Bethlehem,  incorporated  in  18G4  as  llie 
Moravian  (-oUege  and  I'heological  Seminaiy, 
though  familiarly  known  by  the  latter  half  of 
its  title,  averages  30  students,  with  4  profeai* 
ors.  The  course  of  study,  after  two  years'  prenu^ 
atory  training  at  Nazareth,  is  for  6  years ;  three 
and  a  half  devoted  to  the  classics,  niathematici. 
natural  science,  ilebrew,  and  philosophy,  and  tvo 
and  a  half  years  to  theological  studies.  Specitl 
attention  is  paid,  throughout  the  course,  to  the 
study  of  German.  I'he  full  course  of  training 
for  a  minister,  therefore,  occupies  8  years,  or  its 
e<}uiva]ent  in  work.  Classes  are  formed  bien- 
niaUy.  I'he  endowment  fund  is  veiy  small ;  but 
the  chaige  for  students  preparing  for  the  Mo* 
ravian  ministry  is  nominal,  the  expenses  being 
defrayed  by  the  church. 

(5)  Special  ScJiools. — In  Germany,  there  are 
two  normal  schools  for  training  young  men  and 
women  as  teachers ;  a  missionary  institute  far 
training  missionaries ;  and  a  technical  school  at 
Gnadenberg,  Prussia.  In  connection  with  tbe 
mission  work,  there  are  normal  and  industrial 
schools ;  in  the  latter,  instruction  is  given  in  agri- 
culture, mechanics,  printing,  book-binding,  etc. 

(6)  Sclioolit  in  the  Missionary  Provinces. — The 
instruction  of  old  and  young  in  reliction,  general 
knowledge,  and  industrial  art,  is  a  chief  part  o£ 
the  duty  of  the  missionaries  of  the  church.  Thdr 
labors  in  education  cover  the  following  fi(Jd: 
Greenland,  I^brador,  the  North  American  In- 
dians, Mosquitia,  the  English  and  I^anish  West 
Indies,  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam,  South  Africa. 
Australia,  and  West  Himalaya.  In  these  mieaiun 
provinces,  there  are  the  following  schools:  (1)  i 
theological  seminary,  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.;  (5)  ncH*- 
mal  schools — 2  in  Jamaica,  1  each  in  Antigua, 
in  Surinam,  and  in  South  Africa;  in  GreenlaiHl 
4  normal  classes ;   and  in  Labrador,  3,  at  dif- 
ferent stations,  as  the  isolation  prevents  com- 
plete union  in  a  normal  school.  The  pupils  num- 
ber, in  all,  about  100 ;  but  the  number  increasua 
each  year.  There  are  maintained  217  day  schools, 
at  or  near  the  92  mission  stations.with  75C  teach- 
ers and  15,173  scholars;  besides  Sunday-schook. 
With  the  most,  infant  schools  are  aleo  connected; 
many  adults  attend  special  classes.    Many  of  the 
scholars  are  not  connected  with  the  church.  1  be 
instruction  ranges  from  a  primary  to  a  gramn}a^ 
school  grade.    It  may  be  mentioned  that  "amorg 
1 ,200  colonial  schools  in  Gipjisland,  Australia,  the 
school  for  natives  at  Bamahyuk,  consisting  of 
perhaps  the  lowest  and  most  de^^raded  of  heathen 
tribes,  the  aborigines  of  Australia  gaineil,  in  IbT.J, 
the  highest  prize  offered  by  the  government." 

Principles  of  Edvcalion. — The  schools  of  the 
Brethren  are  conlucteil  on  religious,  though  nut 
sectarian,  principles.  In  reganl  to  the  metkd 
of  teaching,  ttie  General  Synod  of  1869  reiterat(«: 
"While  we  would  earnestly  endeavor  to  keep 
pace  with  other  schools  in  imparting  a  store  i« 
solid  useful  knowledge,  we  would  not  aim  at 
that  extent  or  display  of  learning  which  teoda 
to  foster  vanity,  to  lead  to  the  neglect  of  jMXJiiff 
regard  for  health,  and  to  destroy  that  simplicity 
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of  mind  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  are  es- 
aential  to  the  success  of  our  efforte.'' 

The  llenewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  haapro- 
duceil  no  educator  with  a  world-wide  influence;  like 
Comenius ;  tlie  energies  of  her  school-men  have 
been  directed  to  the  inipnivenient  of  the  church 
schools.  Indircctly.  however,  the  Moravians  have 
done  much  for  the  cause  of  general  education, 
by  impressing  on  all  their  schools  the  essential 
points  of  the  ijcrman  method  of  instruction, 
**which  is  unostentatious,  patient,  lal)orious,  and 
therefore,  likely  to  be  thorough."  (\V.  C.  liei- 
chol,  Niu<treth  Ilriil  and  its  Reuniotis.)  In  the 
majority  of  the  sc^hools,  there  is  instruction  in 
physical  training.  There  is  no  opposition  to  the 
common-school  system.  On  the  question  of  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes  there  ha!s  been  no  dis- 
cussion or  action,  as  no  necessity  for  it  has  arisen. 

Statistical  Summary. — On  the  1st  of  January, 
1875,  with  a  home  membership  of  17,993  com- 
municants (total  membership,  including  children. 
29^05),  there  were  under  the  care  of  the  Mo- 
ravians 4  theological  seminaries,  with  83  students; 
4  colleges  and  classical  st'hools,  with  140  students; 
9  normal  schools  and  7  normal  classes,  with  150 
students:  51  boarding-schools,  with  about  2,700 
pupils;  217  common  schools  in  the  missicm 
provinces,  with  IT).! 73  pupils;  also  about  200 
pupils  in  the  technical  and  industrial  scIkkJs; 
and  about  3.000  pupils  in  parochial  and  infant 
schools — a  t<ital  of  persons  under  instruction  of 
,21,440.  Adding  the  Sunday-school  pupils,  the 
grand  total  sweUs  to  43,500.     The  numlKT  of 

Erofessors  and  teachers  in  the  seminaries,  colleges, 
oarding-schools,  and  parochial  schools  ranges  be- 
tween 500  and  GOO ;  of  tear^hers  in  the  mission 
field,  750;  ofrfunday-stjhool  teachers,  about  1,500. 
Further  information  in  regard  to  the  Moravian 
schools  and  school  system  may  Ixi  found  in 
Comenius.  School  of  hifancy  (liondon,  1858); 
Plftt,  Das  th(^,oUxfische  S^mutarinm  (of  the 
German  province) ;  (tammkrt,  trescJnchle  ties 
Pcedaf/ogiujfis  (at  Nisky,  Prussia)  ;  W.  ( •.  Rki- 
cnEi«,  Historif  of  Bethlehem  Ffmnln  Seminarj/, 
and  Nazareth  Hall  and  its  Reunions,  which 
contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  'ilieological  Semi- 
nary of  the  American  i)rovinco;  Verbkkk,  An- 
leUuncf  filr  Lehrer  and  Lehrerinnen.;  and  the 
Synodil  ResuUs  of  1869. 

MOROCCO,  or  Marocco,  an  empire  in  the 
north-westeni  part  of  Africa;  area,  259.000 
sq.  m.;  population,  a}K)ut  (J.OOO.OOO.  In  ancient 
times,  it  formed  part  of  the  territory  known  as 
Mauritania,  and  subsequently  of  the  ii<.mian  em- 
pire, with  which  it  remained  up  to  429  A.  1)., 
when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals.  After  its 
reconquast,  in  5,34  A.  I).,  it  fonned  a  provinces  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  U])on  its  (Muiquest  by  the 
Arabs,  in  the  7tn  c^»ntury,  Mohanmiedanism  was 
introduced,  to  which  religion,  at  i)re8i'nt.  the  whole 
population,  with  the  exception  of  several  hundred 
thousand  Jews.  U^longs.  Education,  in  Morocco. 
18  in  a  very  low  state.  All  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  universities,  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
university  of  Dar-el-ihn,  which,  in  the  middle 
luul  an  extensive  reputation,  and  was  at- 


tended by  Arabs  from  all  parts  of  Africa.  It 
still  confers  academic  degrees  ;  and  its  head,  the 
Mufti,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
empire.  Young  men  destmeil  to  letters,  law,  or 
the  sen'ice  of  religion,  are  instructeil  here  in 
grammar.  Arabic  jHXitry.  and  Mohammedan  law 
and  religion;  otherwise,  eductition  is  confined  to 
reading  and  reciting  passages  of  the  Koran, 
'llie  libraries  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  which  were 
once  c*elebrated  throughout  the  Arabic  world 
have  disappeared;  and  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  at  one  time  had  been  brought  to  a 
great  degree  of  proficiency,  has  completely  de- 
generated. As  in  other  Mohammedan  countries, 
whatever  primary  instruction  is  afforded  is  given 
in  schools  connected  with  the  mosques;  but, 
there  are  no  statistics  to  show  to  what  extent 
this  exists. 

MOTHEB.     See  IIome  Education. 

MOTHEB-TONGTJE,  the  language  in  which 
the  child  utters  the  first  articulate  sounds,  and  in 
which  his  education  is  conducted  until  he  is  sent 
to  school.  It  is  so  called  because  the  mother  is 
the  child's  natural  teacher  during  this  i>eriod; 
and  it  is  the  mother's  vocabulary,  constnic- 
tion,  and  proiumciation  that  are  copied  by 
the  child,  and  that  constitute  the  germ  from 
which  tlu;  (ihild'sown  language  gradually  develops 
itself.  That  this  pren)gative  of  the  mother- 
tongue  should  be  sacredly  res]:)ected,  and  that  no 
cireumstances  should  be  peniiittwl  to  weaken  its 
intluenci'.  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  educator. 
It  is,  however,  no  interference  with  this  that 
children,  by  associating  with  com^^nions  who 
speak  a  <lifferent  language,  should  learn,  at  an 
early  period,  to  converse  in  a  second  tongue; 
since,  when  the  mother  exerts  her  legitimate  in- 
fluence, the  language  in  which  she  communes 
with  the  child  will  continue  to  be  the  first 
moulder  of  the  youthful  mind. — The  privileged 
position  of  the  mother-tongue  during  the  first 
years  of  a  child's  life,  ceases  with  the  beginning 
of  school  instruction.  The  language  of  the  school 
is  not  necessarily  the  mother-tongue,  but  the 
national  language.  The  terms  are  by  no  means 
identical,  as  is  frequently  assumed.  It  is  obviously 
a  great  advantage  that  children,  on  entering 
school,  should  find  there  the  language  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  and  through  which  the  first 
development  of  their  mental  powers  has  been 
conducted,  and  their  little  stock  of  knowknlge  has 
l»een  obtained.  It  is  thus  easy  for  the  intelligent 
teacher  to  establish  at  once  the  most  complete 
hannony  lx>tween  family  education  and  school 
instruction.  But  millions  of  children,  even  in 
civilized  countrit»s,  are  still  gn)wing  up  without 
this  advantage  ;  and.  \\\yo\\  being  sent  to  school, 
are  platted  under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  whose 
language  they  un<lerstand  either  very  im|HTfectly 
or  not  at  all.  In  consequence  of  the  extensive 
interniigration  which  characterizes  this  age, 
the  children  of  foreigners,  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
world,  are  quite  frequently  receivetl  into  public 
schools  the  language  of  which  is  unknown  to 
them ;  and  it  is  evident  that  all  that  is  pos- 
sible, in   such  cases,  is  some  special  attention 
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on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  the  educational 
wants  and  to  the  progress  of  tlie  little  strangers. 
Uut  as  few  countries,  at  the  present  time,  are 

'inhabited  by  people  of  only  one  nationality,  it  is 
also  very  common  to  find  localities,  or  even 
large  districts,  where  a  large  jwrtion  of  the  chil- 

'dren — indeed,  sometimes  the  majority — speak  at 

•home  a  language  different  from  that  in  which 
they  are  instructed  at  school.  Thus  the  C'eltic 
and  the  German  mother-tongues  are  extensively 

-met  with  in  English  schools ;  the  Poli8h,Wendish, 
and  French,   in  German  schools ;  the  German, 

-  Polish. Finnish,  and  many  other  language8,in  Kus- 

tsian  schools;  and  the  Italian, in  French  schools. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that 

« nearly  all  the  young  pupils  understand  some  other 

'  language  better  than  that  through  which  they 
receive  their  school  instruction,  and  in  which 
they  are  expected  to  reach  the  highest  state  of 

'  perfection.  Wherever  this  state  of  things  exists, 
It  forces  upon  the  attention  of  teac^hers  and  school 

•  legislators  the  question  to  what  extent  any  claims 

•  in  behalf  of  the  mother-tongue,  either  as  a  means 
« or  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction,  deserve  con- 
sideration.   The  legislation  on  this  subject  has 

'  been  very  vacillating,  and  still  greatly  differs  in 
various  countries ;  but  the  general  tendency,  at 
present,  is  to  extend,  by  means  both  of  school  leg- 
islation and  Kchijol  education,  the  domain  of  the 
national  language.  (See  National  Languacjk.) 

MOUNT  SAINT  MABT*S  COLLEGE, 
a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  chartered  in  1830, 
is  situated  about  Ji  miles  from   Kmmettsburg, 

'  Md.  It  has  a  prei>aratory  and  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, and  possesses  excellent  philosophical  and 

^chemical  apparatus,  a  mineralogical  collection, 
and  libraries  containing  about  11,000  volumes. 
The  re^lar  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  is 

^ir)0  per  session  of  five  months.  The  system 
of  education  is  a  combined  classical  and  com- 
mercial one,  including  the  various  arts  and  sci- 

'  «nces  usually  taught  in  colleges  of  the  first  class. 
In  1«75 — (),  there  were  12  professors,  18  other 
instructors,  and  1 80  students.  'JTie  liev.  John 
MoCloskev.  1).  I).,  is  the  president  (18T()). 

MOUNT  SAINT  MARY'S  SEMINARY 
OF  THE  WEST,  a  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tion in  (.Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  founded  in  1818. 
Tlie  coursj  of  instniction  is  of  two  grades, 
preparatory'  and  theological.    In  the  i)re])aratory 

■  oupartiiuMit,  all  bmnches  pertaining  t()  a  n'gular 
collegiate  eoui-se  are  taught  in  seven  different 
classes,  embracing  as  many  years  of  study;  of 
thes.%  thi3  last  foiu*  correspond  to  a  i*egular  col- 
lege course,  the  first  three  embodying  the  pre- 
paratory studies.  The  theological  course  em- 
oraces  a  jieriod  of  three  years,  llie  library 
contains  about  15,000  volumes.  All  students 
are  required  to  pay  $\  (10  a  year  toward  board 
and  tuition.     In  1875 — G,  there  were  8  instruc- 

'tors,  and  111  students,  all  preparing  for  the 
priesthood.  The  Very  Kev.  F.  J.  Pabisch,  I).  1)., 

•LL.  I).,  hjis  been  the  president  of  the  institution 

•fiince  18(>,S. 

MOUNT   UNION  COLLEGE,  at  Mount 

-Union,  near  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  organized  as  a 


6eminaryinl846, ajBacoUegeinl858.  AmongitB 
distinguishing  features  are  entire  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  studies,  the  prominence  given  to  practical 
studies,  its  Christian,  but  not  sectarian  nor  par- 
tisan character,  the  admission  of  females  to  equal 
privileges  in  all  the  departments,  and  its  eccn- 
omy  for  students.  The  college  has  productive 
funds  to  the  amount  of  over  ^51 .000,  and  valu- 
able apparatus  and  extensive  cabinets,  lliere 
are  four  general  courses  of  four  years  each, 
namely,  science,  philosophy,  liberal  literature 
and  arts,  and  classics.  The  sj)ecial  courses  are 
music,  fine  arts,  normal,  and  commercial.  There 
is  a  preparatory  department.  The  degreea  d 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Biaster 
or  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  are  not  hononuy  de- 
grees, but  are  conferred  on  those  who  have  com- 
pleted, and  sustained  an  actual  examination  in,  a 
suitable  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  s  study. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  18  instructors  and  SiS 
students,  of  whom  344  were  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment. The  l^ev.  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  LL  D., 
18  (1870)  the  president. 

MUHLENBEBG  COLLEGE,  at  ASen- 
town.  Pa.,  is  under  Evangelical  Lutheran  con- 
trol. It  was  opened  as  a  eemiuary  in  1848,  and 
as  a  college  under  its  i)resent  name  in  1867.  It 
is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  6}'nodical  aid,  and 
the  income  of  an  endowment  of  l^nO.OOO.  The 
buildings  are  surrounded  by  about  five  acres  of 
ground.  '1  he  libraries  contain  about  ^^,600  vol- 
umes. 1  he  institution  embraces  a  collt^j^iate  de- 
partment, with  a  course  of  four  years,  and  an 
acadendc  department,  with  a  course  of  three 
years.  "^I'he  cost  of  tuition  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment is  $50  a  year.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were 
8  instructors  and  111  students  (42  (x>llegiateand 
69  academic].  Tlie  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Muhlen- 
berg, 1).  1).,  lias  been  the  president  of  the  college 
from  its  organization. 

MUBBAT,  Lindley,  was  bom  in  1745  at 
Swetara,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.;  died  near  York. 
England,  in  1826.     lie  at  first  devoted  himself 
to  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  commerce  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  disputes  with  the  mother 
country-,  and  rt^tirerl  with  a  competency,  on  the 
establishment  of  American  independence.     In 
1784,  he  went  to  England  for  his  health;  and, 
after  some  months,  tixed  his  residence  at  Hold- 
gate,  near  Vork,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Murray  never  was  a  profej^hiouid  teacher. 
1 1  is  Graninufr  SLroi=>e  out  of  some  les&'oiis  which 
he  gave  to  the  assistants  at  a  girls'  school  in 
York.     His  pupils  appreciated  his  efforts,  and 
urged  him  to  write  an  English  granmiar.    ThiB 
apjHiared  in  17Dn,  was  followed  by  a  book  of 
exercises  and  a  key,  and  has  passed  through  a 
great  number  of    etlitions,    lx>th    in   KnglaDd 
and  America.     It  was  compiled  from   Iluiis, 
I/)wth,  Blair,  Campbell,  and  others ;  and  the 
larger  edition,  at  lejist,  contains  many  good  points. 
Its  faults  are  too  frequent  vagueness  and  want 
of  simplicity  in  the  language,  together  with  de- 
ficiencies in  the  accidence,  which  were  perhaps 
inseparable  from  a  work  written  at  tliat  date. 
A  good  teacher  might  occasionally  gather  usefol 
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*  matter  from  Murray's  Grammar,  but  would  not 
use  it  as  a  class-book.  Mr.  Washington  Moon,  in 
Bad  English  (lioudon,  18(58),  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  passages  in  the  Grammar  in  which  Mur- 
ray has  violated  his  own  rules.  A  few  of  Mr. 
Moon's  criticisms,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
agree  with.  Murray  published  several  reading 
books  also,  besides  some  works  of  a  religious 
nature,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  man  of  great  benevolence.  The 
Autobiography  of  Murray,  down  to  1809,  ap- 
peared after  his  death,  with  a  continuation  by 
Elizabeth  Frank.   This  autobiography  was  writ- 

*  ten  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  contains  some  in- 
teresting passa^.  The  continuation  is  an  undis- 
criminating  emogy  of  Murray  and  his  works; 
it  h3:ips  up  testimonies  as  to  their  value,  but 
says  not  a  syllable  of  those  who,  like  Crombie, 
ha  1  criticised  various  point8  in  the  Grammar. 

MUSIC,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  was 
cultivated  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  unques- 
tionable proof  that  Joseph,  and  further  on  in 
llebrew  history,  Moses  and  his  sister  Miriam, 
-were  well  versed  in  the  customs,  and  were 
measurably  accjuainted  with  the  arts,  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  included  the  use  of  the  lyre 
an  1  othLT  musical  instruments,  rude  sculptured 
forms  of  which  may  be  seen  in  ancient  h^gyptian 
teini)le3  to  this  day. — It  is  an  interesting  study, 
to  trace  the  progre-ss  of  music  among  the  Isi'aelites, 
who  not  only  employed  it  religiously  to  express 
their  joy  and  gratitude  to  Jehovah  for  their  safe 
deliverance  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but 
in  war  and  on  social  occasions,  sought  its  in- 
spiriting power  to  encourage  the  soldier  to  re- 
newed effort,  on  the  one  hand ;  or,  in  friendly 
gath.^rings.  to  assuage,  pacify,  and  amuse,  on  the 
other.  The  priests  themselves  assisted  in  this 
work  among  the  ancient  people  of  God.  These 
musical  influences  were  cultivated  and  advanced 
with  the  increasing  number  and  power  of  the 
Jews,  until  they  arrived  at  the  height  of  their 
glory  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
The  immortal  lyrics  of  King  David  are  called  the 
national  songs  and  hymns  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Much  has  been  written  to  show  the  character  of 
the  music  formerly  sung  in  the  temple  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly varied  sense  of  the  psalms.  Anti phonal 
effects  were  probably  produced  by  choirs  under 
separate  leaders,  but  the  grand  director  of  them 
all  was  David  himself.  The  instrumental  ac- 
companiments must  have  been  of  no  mean  order. 
We  find,  on  examination,  that  the  harp,  the  psal- 
tery, the  shawm,  the  cornet,  the  lute,  the  tabret, 
the  (Tjrmbals,  —  "every  thing  that  has  breath," 
that  is,  every  thing  that  had  a  resonant  body 
which  would  vibrate  through  the  action  of  the 
air  upon  it, — all  were  to  be  used  in  carrying  out 
the  divine  injunction,  "  Praise  ye  the  Ix)rd !  " — 
Four  hunflr^  years  later,  while  Daniel  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the 
court  of  Babylon,  we  read  of  the  setting  up  of 
a  golden  image  by  the  king,  which  Daniel  was 
required  to  worship  at  the  moment  when  he 
should  hear  the  sound  of  the  "  comet,  flute,  harp, 


sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  aU  kinds  of 
music."  Of  these  ancient  musical  instruments, 
the  harp,  the  psaltery,  the  lute,  and  the  dulcimer 
were  stringed;  while  the  cornet,  the  trumpet,  the 
flute,  and  the  sackbut  were  wind  instruments. 
I'he  sackbut  was  the  precursor  of  the  troml)one,  as 
the  tabret  or  timbrel  was  of  the  tambourine  and 
drum.  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Phoeni- 
cian, as  well  as  Hebrew,  were  familiar  with  the 
use  of  these  instruments,  their  music  being  prob- 
ably of  a  unisonant  character,  and  destitute  of 
what  is  known  to  modem  Christian  nations  as  har- 
mony, technicaUy  so  called.  All  these  elder  peoples 
contributed  to  that  beautiful  imion  of  the  arts 
and  letters  which  found  in  Greece,  during  con- 
temporary and  later  days,  a  perfection  of  detail 
and  a  consummate  working  of  available  means 
to  desirable  ends,  which  all  succeeding  time  must 
recognize  as  more  thoroughly  harmonious,  in  the 
sense  of  combining  all  departments  of  human 
labor  to  produce  effective  results,  than  any 
which  preajded  them.  Pythagoras  was  the  orig- 
inator of  those  ideas  of  harmony  which,  tested 
by  vibrations  produced  by  the  mathematical 
divisions  of  a  string,  have  no  clearer  foundation 
for  the  whole  modern  system  of  concords  and 
discords  than  his  simple  theory,  l^ws  and  gov- 
ermnent,  as  well  as  the  fine  arts,  and  the  customs 
of  social  life,  seemed  blended  together  for  intel- 
ligent recognition  by  means  of  the  chanted,  in- 
toned, or  musical  presentation  of  the  leaders. 
AVe  cannot  look  toward  more  remote  Eastern  or 
Asiatic  nations  for  so  magnificent  results,  nor 
indeed  for  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of 
music,  as  this  won!  is  now  understood  by  the 
civilized  European  or  American.  Modem  Asiatic 
music  is  unmitigated  ''confusion  worse  con- 
founded." The  musical  succession  did  not  pro- 
ceed in  that  direction.  The  mantle  of  Greek 
scholarship  and  Etruscan  art  fell  upon  Rome. 
Homer  walked  with  Virgil,  Demosthenes  with 
Cicero,  Pythagoras  with  »Seneca.  Subsequently, 
the  Christian  bishop  linked  the  logicof  AristoUe 
and  the  philosophy  of  iSocrates  and  I'lato  with 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophecies  of  the  elder 
dis|)en8ation,  and  sang  witliout  unrest  his  love 
of  ChiTst  in  Ijitin  lines  surmounted  with  iireek 
letters,  to  denote  the  rising  and  the  falling  inflec- 
tions. St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  (A.D.  386) 
composed  many  hymns;  and  the  tradition  of  a 
majority  of  the  western  Kuropean  churches 
assigns  the  authorshij)  of  the  Te  Deum  to  his 
pen,  lovingly  memorizing  that  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Augustine  chanted  it  antiphonally  at  the 
baptism  of  the  latter,  'lliis  statement  does  not 
assume  the  certainty  of  an  historic  fact ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Ambrose  improved 
the  cburch  music  of  his  day  by  adopting  the 
four  authentic  modes  foundwl  upon  the  Greek 
tetrachords.  The  Ambrosian  chant  continued 
to  bo  used  as  the  nmsic  for  the  hymns  and  dox- 
ologies  of  the  church  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  until  St.  (Gregory  added  four  more,  thus 
completing  what  have  since  been  known  as  the 
Eight  (iregorian  Tones.  Thirteen  hundred  years 
have  only  served  to  make  the  Gregorian  I'ones 
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acceptable  as  they  were  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  church.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Whether 
it  be  the  (ireek,  the  Latin,  or  the  Anglican  ser- 
vice, intoning  can  be  more  distinctly  heard  than 
ordinary  speaking ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  more  ef- 
fective to  l&rg^  auditories.  'I'he  vehicle,  or  agree- 
able musical  sounds,  emj)loyed  for  this  purjxise, 
must  necessarily  move  within  a  limited  com])as8, 
80  that  the  celebrant,  of  either  bass  or  ttrnor  voice, 
can  render  the  service  acceptably.  I'he  Eight 
Gregorian  Tones  contain  all  the  variety  of  mel- 
ody and  pitch  suitable  for  this  purpose;  and  priest, 
choir,  and  people  can  all  jwirticipate  in  the  ser- 
vice, by  using  these  ancient  chants,  without  extra- 
ordinanr  eflFort.  if  only  the  gift  of  a  correct  ear 
be  vouchsafed  them.  The  Anglican  Church  has  a 
rich  and  beautiful  variety  of  smgle  chants  founded 
directly  upon  the  (jrr^orian  '1  ones,  and,  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  has  used  them  more  gener- 
ally than  at  any  period  since  the  lleformation. — 
St.  (vrcgory  s  pontificate  was  also  distinguished 
musica]^,  by  the  erection  of  the  organ,  as  the 
permanent  musical  instrument  of  the  church.  Its 
origin,  according  to  some  writers,  was  the  syrinx, 
or  Pandean  pipes ;  although  others  mention  &h 
A  fact  that  Ctesiphon,  six  hundred  years  before^ 
Christ,  constructed  a  plain,  rude  "chest  of 
whistles",  with  water  as  the  motive  power  for 
the  supply  of  wind.  Xot  until  St.  (ii-egory's  day. 
however,  did  it  assume  proiK>rtions  sufficiently 
dignified  to  take  its  place  as  the  combined 
orchestral  support  of  the  music  of  the  church,  so 
far  as  wind  blown  through  pipe^  could  make  it 
orchestral.  It  never  can  yield  the  intense,  pen- 
etrating tone  of  the  violins  and  other  stringed 
instruments,  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the 
application  of  the  motive  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  approaches  more  nearly  the  tone  of  the 
human  voice ;  and  organ -builders  and  organists 
are  vying  with  each  other  in  devel()i)ing  its  la- 
test achievement,  the  vo.c  humfvirt,  to  a  tlegree  so 
near  to  perfection  in  the  beautiful,  tliat  some  have 
ventured  to  pronounce  it  angelic  and  heavenly. 
— The  history  of  concords  and  discords  as  em- 
ployed in  music. — in  other  words,  the  origiu  of 
the  whole  systc^m  of  modern  harnioiuf,  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  use  of  the  organ  in  iXvi 
church.  Not  until  the  pressing  of  one  key  with 
anotlier,  producing  the  pure  harmony  of  thirds, 
or  sixths,  did  the  idea  of  a  science  of  concords 
and  discords.  n.^motely  outlined  a  thousand  ycjirs 
before,  pnsent  itself  to  the  human  mind  through 
the  tympanum  of  the  human  ear.  acted  upon  by 
the  Jiving,  broathing  tones  that  came  from  the 
pipes  of  an  ofixan.  Thenceforth,  music  Ix'gan  to 
assume  thj  a^^i^'ct  and  proportions  of  a  positive 
langaagi».  lUit  tlie  progress  wjis  slow.  After 
St.  (Trogorv.  te:i  p.irallel  linen  were  u.sed  instead 
of  one,  to  denote  the  ascent  and  di'scent  of  the 
musical  phrase;  and  points  on  the  lines  only,  op- 
posite to  each  other,  wvw  used  to  represent  the 
agreement  of  the  parts  with  each  other.  Hence 
the  term  conntfTpoiuL  The  staff  was  afterward 
reduced  to  five  lines,  and  the  sjmces  wertj  used 
as  well,  through  the  teaching  of  (Juido  d'Arezzo, 
a  monk  of  the  1 1th  century,  who  must  be  cred- 


ited also  with  tlie  establishment  of  the  gamut, or 
scale,  through  the  use  of  the  syllables   Li,  Be, 
Miy  Fa,  S<d,  Lit,  iS7,  selected  from  Latin  words 
in  honor  of  the  apostle  John. — A  period  of  two 
centuries  followed,  in  which,  according  to  lit, 
Rimbault,  no  remnants  or  records  of  secular 
music  can  be  foiuid,  except  those  of  the  Trouh»- 
dours.    'J  hese  Prorett^al  minstrels  served  to  in- 
crease both  the  fancy  and  the  language  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  other  I'uscan  poets,  in  the  1 3th 
and  14th  centuries.    Little  variety  of  notation 
a]>pear8,  and  no  time  is  marked  in  their  prodQ^ 
tions,  yet  it  is  not  difticult  to  discover  in  than 
germs  of  the  future  melodies,  as  well  as  the  poetiy, 
of  France  and  Italy.    1  he  stanza  and  the  rhvim 
crept  into  the  church  also;  and  the  trocliiie 
measure  generally  prevailed,  by  reason  of  the 
boldness  of  the  accent  at  the  conimenccmeDt  of 
the  lines,  and  by  reason  also  of   the   inhenat 
superiority  of  twofold  over  threefold  metsnn. 
1  he  l^tin  hynms,  Die»  Jrcp  and  Stabat  Mtiier, 
are  well-known  examples  of  this.   I'he  harmonitt 
of  the  church  music  and  of  the  secular,  thus  far, 
had  been  entirely  founded  upon  pure  ironcordi, 
siLve  an  occasional  mild  discoid  by  susi^enskn. 
The  union  of  this  sweet  harmony  with  quaint 
and  charming  rhythmical  devices  resulted  m  the 
(construction   of    a    fonn    of    composition,  the 
nuidrUfal,  than  which  nothing  more  ^atisfactoiy 
for  human  voices  has  yet  been  heard.    Koger 
North's  history   of  the  riee.  development  and 
decline  of  this  delightful  music  is  one  of  the  must 
interesting    contributions    to    English    musical 
literature  which  the  art-student  can  possefs.    In 
Italy,  it  rose  with  Ta^so ;  and  in  England,  with 
Spenser  and  h^'haktspeare.  and  the  grand  galaxy 
of  poets  and  authors  who  have  shed  immortal 
luster  uix)n  the  reign  of  CJueen  Elizabeth.    And 
it  dcclini'd  with  them.  Although  imnieni^e strides 
in  variety  of  harmonic   i»rogretsion    have  been 
taken   since  these  lovely  idyls  were  conipo6«i; 
although  ralestrina,  IVrgolesi.  ir^carlatti.  Bach, 
Handel,   Haydn.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Men- 
delssohn ht';ve  left    immortal   works  which  can 
hardly  be  equaled,  and  can  never  be  excclkd; 
although   Liszt,  Wagner,  and    Kubinsteiu  have 
written  as  represt'ntative  composers  of  a  schuol 
of   mu^ic    founded    upon  sudden   and    Strang 
transitions  and  ear t^plitting  discords;  yet  the 
madrigal  of  the  KJth  and  1  "ith  centunes  reinaiofl 
a  living,  breathing,  visible  pruof  that  the  truest, 
sweetest,  njost  ])eTTnaneiit   j)rogn»ssions  in  vixal 
hannony    ai*e  tliotfc  which  rectJgnize   this  fun- 
dan»ental  axiom  as  a  necestjity;  namely,  tliat  cm*- 
cords  ore  the  rule,  ond  discords  urc.  the  euxtp- 
tioii.     And  here,  again,  the  Church  is  the  source 
of  the  hannony  empl(jye<l  in   constructing  the 
madrigal.      One   need    not   examine  long  with- 
out a  thonmgh  conviction  of  this  fact.    Com- 
pany the  harmony  of    I'alestrinas  church  music 
with  that  of  the  earliest  madrigal  com  posers,  and 
the  origin  of  the  latter  is  apparent.     The  difftf- 
ence  lies  not  so  nmch  in  the  narmonic  progression, 
as  in  the  won  Is  and  the  cunning  rhythmic  ^o^-— 
With   the    lieformation,  came   the   choral,  the 
people  s  congrt^tional  song.  And  here  stands  ooi 
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Martin  Luther,  who  as  singer  and  musician,  as  well 
as  theologian  and  preacher,  exerted  an  influence 
second  to  none  in  his  day.  From  the  time  when, 
as  a  boy,  he  sang  the  song  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
birth  of  Chhst  in  Madam  Cotta's  house,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  he 
ceased  not  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  this 
beautiful  art,  in  the  family,  in  the  parish  school, 
in  the  church,  in  the  social  gathering,  and  in  the 
united  conferences  of  the  churches.  Every-where 
the  people's  congregational  song,  the  choral,  was 
used  to  arouse,  to  animate,  to  incite  to  new  and 
enduring  effort  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life.  That 
this  riew  of  the  important  part  which  Luther  and 
his  music  bore  in  that  terrible  religious  struggle 
18  shared  by  impartial  judges,  will  be  obvious  to 
the  student  of  music  who  examines  the  treatment 
of  Luther's  grand  old  choral,  Eine  /esie  Burg 
isi  unnffr  Gott,  by  Meyerbeer  in  his  opera.  The 
H^tguenots,  which  is  the  deliberate  and  admiring 
testimony  of  a  Hebrew  who  has  composed  the 
luotst  elaborate  operas  of  modem  times.  German 
scholars  truthfully  refer  to  the  examples  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  as  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, literature,  and  art,  in  modern  (Germany; 
and  musiciaiLS  can  certainly  point  to  Luther's 
establishment  of  the  study  and  practice  of  music 
in  his  native  land  as  the  particular  cause  of  the 
nearly  general  and  complete  musical  intelligence 
of  that  people  in  morlern  times. — Germany.  Eng- 
land, and  America  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
triple  alliance  for  the  preservation  and  peri>etua- 
tion  of  the  choral.  It  was  the  sacred  song  that  came 
to  this  country  with  the  pilgrims  of  New  Eng- 
land, with  the  Hollanders  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  with  the  loyalists  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Kvents  which  transpired  previoas  to  and  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  quickened  and  invigorated 
its  rhythmic  pace,  as  we  see  and  feel  when  we 
fling  Old  Corotidtion ;  but  it  is  so  strongly  in- 
trenched within  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that 
wars  cannot  silence  its  perpetual  vibrations,  nor 
misfortune  and  disaster  imp^e  its  steady,  irre- 
giatible  course.  Innovations,  in  the  shape  of 
ibjthmic  irregularities  and  too  extended  melodic 
compass,  may  occasionaUy  mar  its  stately  pro- 
portions ;  but  it  finally  returns  to  its  original  and 
permanent  form,  one  note  to  each  syllable  of 
words,  supported  by  a  pure,  chaste  harmony  of 
ooncords.  tie  who  softened  and  elaborated  the 
dioral  until  it  became  to  the  ear  what  a  picture 
•f  ever  varying  tints  is  to  the  eye,  was  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  a  tower  of  musical  strength  to 
his  own  and  to  every  other  civilized  land.  Of 
all  who  have  striven  to  preserve  a  lofty  and  en- 
during style,  in  the  musical  treatment  of  sacred 
■ubjects,  none  occupies  higher  ground  than  does 
this  modern  king  of  harmony  and  the  organ. 
It  18  impossible  to  review  the  state  of  music 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  begin- 
■ing  of  the  18th  century,  without  recognizing  in 
almost  superlative  terms  his  claims  to  the  most 
genuine  and  unbounded  admiration.  From  single 
air  and  accompaniment,  through  movements  of 
two,  three,  four,  fiy%,  six,  eight,  and  even  twenty- 
two  parts,  this  tireless  musician  spent  fifty  years 


of  continuous  labor  for  the  pleasure  and  instrue- 
tion  of  his  sons  and  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 
Originally  of  a  musical  family,  he  commenced 
his  active  life  with  the  fullest  preparation  for  his 
work ;  and  never  did  he  falter  for  a  moment  in 
considering  his  efforts  as  little  less  than  a  divine 
duty.     Not  all  of  his  manuscripts  have  yet  been 

{)ublished ;  and  a  new  and  deep  interest  has,  of 
ate,  been  developed  in  every  thing  that  emanated 
from  his  prolific  brain  and  pen. — This  new  and 
larger  liberty,  ushered  in  by  the  Reformation,  ap- 
peared in  die  masses  of  the  Roman  Cathoue 
Church,  and  in  the  services  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Composers  have  generally  been  willing 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  musical  exigencies  (3 
the  occasion.  When,  under  the  regime  of  pope, 
bishop,  or  stalwart  reformer,  tlie  boy  and  uie 
man  singer  could  lie  confined  to  the  Gregorian 
Tones,  the  strict  canon  and  fugue,  and  the  digni- 
fied choral,  the  music  was  certainly  irreproach- 
able in  form,  the  effect  was  direct  and  strong, 
and  the  people  were  satisfied.  When,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  ecclesiastical  regime  became 
less  rigid  ;  when  compoeers  were  less  tied  to  strict 
contrapuntal  effect ;  and  when,  especially,  the 
female  voice  was  pemiittetl  to  take  part  in  the 
separate  musical  services  of  the  sanctuar}',  then, 
indeed,  the  church  music,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
music  felt  the  force  of  the  new  influence.  The 
beautiful  masses  of  ilaydn.  Mozart,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, give  evidence,  as  Geo,  Hogarth  remarks, 
of  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  changes  which 
have  been  named ;  but,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  with  all  the  graa^  and  symmetry  which 
these  compositions  possess,  they  can  excel  the 
Gregorian  Tones  in  simplicity,  strength,  and 
directness,  or  in  permanency  of  effect-. 

After  the  Gregorian  Tones,  the  canon,  the 
fugue,  and  the  choral,  associated  with  the  ser- 
vices, liturgical,  psalmodic,  and  hymnic,  of  the 
Church,  arose  a  new  combination,  dating  from 
the  mysteries^  or  portions  of  biblical  narrations 
in  dramatic  and  musical  form.  These  were 
presented  for  the  contemplation  of  the  faithful, 
with  the  brilliant  accessories  of  costume,  scenery, 
and  instrumentation.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  thought  which  moved  the  religious  teachers 
of  the  1 7th  and  18th  centuries:  since  those  who 
were  to  be  instructed  in  religious  knowledge 
could  not  see  Moses,  and  Joshua,  and  Samuel 
and  the  prophets,  and  David,  and  Solomon,  and 
the  apostles,  in  their  living  visible  forms,  what 
more  proper  than  that  their  young  imaginations 
and  memories  should  be  assisted  with  the  next 
most  obvious  and  most  effective  instrumentality  7 
Poesy  lent  her  inexhaustible  attraction  to  the 
scene ;  and  music,  that  is,  poetry  sung,  fired  the 
emotions  with  an  ardor  and  an  inspiration  that 
reached  to  heaven.  Costume  and  scenery,  in 
the  secular  musical  drama,  the  opera,  were  ad- 
ded to  make  this  new  development  in  music 
more  natural  and  picturesque ;  while  the  relig- 
ious drama,  the  ora/c/rto,  was  content  to  appear 
in  a  certain  lofty  and  spiritual  attitude  without 
these  adjuncts.  The  opera  indulged  in  melodic 
flights  which  dazzled  and  bewildered  —  a  con- 
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sistent  musical  reflection  of  the  wild  lioense  of 
most  of  its  libretti;  but  the  oratorio  could  not 
depart  from  the  truth  of  sacred  history,  nor 
could  it  allow  those  fantastic  flit^hts  of  melody 
and  rhythm,  which  characterized  the  opera.  Now 
appeared  the  man  who  succeeded  in  reconciling 
these  apparently  antagonistic  elements  of  the  two 
styles.  George  Frederick  Handel  was  thoroughly 
familir-r  with  the  operatic  school  of  his  day.  I  le 
was  violinist,  pianist,  organist,  and  operatic  com- 

S)3er,  when  he  attempted  this  bold  exjxiriinent. 
epressed  by  the  competition  of  his  contemporary 
Italian  enemies,  and  even  neglected  by  his  former 
royal  and  noble  friends,  this  great   musician, 
whom  Beethoven  called  "  the  musical  father  of 
us  all,"'  deliberately  projwsed  and  carried  out  the 
plan  of  appropriating  all  that  was  then  worthy 
of  being  preserved  of  the  free  style  of  music,  and 
combined  with  it  the  stricter  forms  to  give  it  a 
solidity  and  character  which  could  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way.   Nothing  daunted  by  the  cold 
and  indifferent  reception  which  he  at  first  met 
with,  he  continued  to  work  on  until  he  achieved 
an  entire  success.     No   one  who  has  studied 
and  heard  his  Israel  in  Egi/pt  and  his  Messiah 
can  doubt  the  reason  of  his  triumph,     ilaydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Neukomm,  Spohr,  and  Men- 
delssohn have  left  verbal,  and  above  all,  writ- 
ten musical  testimony  of  their  admiration  for 
him;  and  succeeding  students  of  music  continue 
to  swell  the  number  of  his  devoted  disciples. 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn  should  prob- 
ably be  placed  next  in  the  order  of  comjKJsers  of 
the  first  rank.    In  the  United  States,  during  the 
first  fifty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
national  indei)endence  of  the  country,  attention 
was  chiefly  given  to  the  study  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  i>8:ilmody,  and  to  the   aj)i)ropriatiou 
of   whatsoever  of    Kuropean   melody  could  bo 
D»«Hr>  to  subserve  a  local   or    temjHirary   pur- 
posl^     Music,  during  the  second  fifty  years  of 
the  century,  has  signally  advanced  as  an  art;  but 
as  a  science,  except  in  a  few  localities,  it  liiis 
made  little  progress.     MiLsical  instruments  of  all 
kinds  have  been  improved,  from  a  piccolo  flute 
to  a  hundred  thousand  dollar  organ ;  but  this 
improvement  by  no  means  implies  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  harmony  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  h>us 
correspondingly    advanced.      How    many    can 
write  in  strict  two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part 
harmony?   How  many  can  write  the  four-pfirt 
harmony  for  tlie.  quartet  of  strings  lying  at  the 
basci  of  orchestral  work?  How  many  can  write 
in  chaste,  pure,  and  simple  harmony  for  four  | 
mixed  voict.a?    R;ither,  it  is  susix^cted  and  even  ! 
asserted,  that  the  number  of  g(K)d  readers  of  vocal 
music,  taking  into  consideration  our  larger  pop 
ulation  as  (M>nipared  with  that  of  fifty  years  ago, 
is  less  in  proportion  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
The  nmltiplication  of  pianos,  melodetms.  and  other 
instruments  has  tended  to  produce  this  ri^ult^ 
There  is,  therefore,  the  greater  necessity  for  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  schools  and  fanulies.  where- 
by the  rising  generation  may  hn  so  drilled  in 
exercises  on  the  scale,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  key- 


notes, the  relationship  of  the  keys,  the  varioos 
signs  of  notation,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of 
harmony,  that  they  may  be  able  to  sing,  that  is, 
to  read  music,  with  or  without  an  instnunent. 

Musical    Education.  —  From    the  preceding 
sketch  of  the  general  history  and  advancement 
of  music  in  the  church,  on  the  rostrum,  and  in- 
the  family,  the  transition  to  the  systematic  music 
school  or  conservatory  of  music,  is  natural  and 
easy.    Iliis  institution  had  an  earlier  foundation 
than  is  generally  supposed.     Originally  designed 
as  a  high   learning  hall   for  music,  in  which 
young  and  inexperienced  persons  were  built  up 
in  nmsical  knowledge,  the  name  shows  the  object 
of  such  an  institution — to  cultivate,  and  to  pre- 
serve in  their  purity,  the  science  and  the  art  of 
music.     The  entire  contrivance  of  this  sort  of 
music  school  sprung  from  Italy,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  an   earlier 
time  were  located  ;  and  the  Italian  nation,  befora 
all  others,  had,  in  that  respect,  the  formation  of 
an  almost  infinite  nimiber  of  artists  and  art-in^ 
spiring  nestling-places,  and  diffused  very  gener- 
ally  sweet  songs,  the  whole  land,  indeed,  rejoicing 
in  the  cultivation  and  possession  of  good  music. 
The  oldest  conser\atories  were  frequently  asBO- 
ciated  with  hospital  and  orphan  asylums,  througfi' 
the  contributions  of  private  persons  supporting 
pious    establishments,  whereby   the    musically- 
gifted  scholars,  boys  and  girls,  were  distinguished, 
and  enjoyed  free  lodging,  board,  and  clothing,  as 
well  as  instruction,  parfly  in  singing,  and  partly 
in  instrumental  music.    Boaniing  scholars  were 
associated  for  the  payment  of  fees  toward  sup- 
porting the  establishment;  but  boys  and  gim 
were  not  indiscriminately  received  into  the  boose. 
The  oldest  and  most  renowned,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  pattern  of  all  others,  was  that  founded 
in  Naples,  by  a  8i)anish  clergyman  named  Gio- 
vanni di  Tappia,  m  l.'^.'n,  called  Conserratorio 
iSan/a   Maria  di  I.oretto.      This  conservatory 
became,  in  succession,  the  foundation  of  thn*e 
others,  aftenvanl  establisht^i  in  Naples,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  boys.     Leo,  Durante.  Scarlatti, 
Por|)ora,  and  others,  were  here,  in  course  of  time, 
instructors;  IMccini,  Sacchini,  Cimarosa,  (iugliel- 
Hu,  Anfa«si,  Taisicllo,  and  others,  fellow-teach- 
ers.    Next  to  thest\  the  more  advanced  scholars 
of  Tappia's  Institute  established  gnulually  the 
Co)fsn'raforio  fi!an   Omfrin,  later,  the  Cntiser^ 
Tatar io  delta   Pieta,  and   lastly,   in   \f^^^,  the- 
Cnnsrrr(ttario   dri  Pnreri    di    (icsk  Crista,  in 
which   last-named    Durante  was  chapel-master, 
about  171.'>  or  1718,  and  which  continue*!  until 
within  a  short   time  since.     Burney   (Gpufrnl 
Ifistnrt/  of  Mtfsir,  1 780)  gives  a  detailed!  account 
of  those  consen'atories,  showing  that  the  first 
had  DO,  the   S(H'ond,  120,  and   the   third.  300 
scholars  ;  and  the  fourth  was  extinct.     Each  of 
these  three  establishments  had  thirty  la^'S,  and 
stood  under  the  direction  of  two  guartlians,  who 
severally  bore  the  title  of  High  Chapel-Master; 
and  of  the  two,  one  examined  and  corrected  the 
com|>ositiona  of  the  scholars,  and  the  other  gave 
lessons  and  superintended  the  singing.     From 
these  scholars,  were  chosen  teachers,  with  th© 
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title  of  maestri  scolari.  to  assist  in  instruction 
upon  instruments.  The  general  call  was  only 
for  pupils  from  8  to  20  years  of  a^ ;  and 
the  time  that  each  one,  for  himself  or  for  her- 
self, must  swear  to  remain  was  firmly  fixed  at 
eight  years  for  the  younger  members.  Mean- 
while, if  a  member  exhibited  aught  of  a  different 
kind  of  talent,  he  was  quickly  accommodated 
with  a  chance  in  his  new  capacity.  During  the 
political  inquietude  of  1789,  the  conservatories 
of  LorettOj  Onofrio,  and  Pieta  were  reduced  to 
one,  which,  in  1813,  was  called  the  Real  CoUegio 
di  Musica;  and,  in  1818,  was  removed  to  the 
former  nunnery  of  San  Sehastiano.  I'he  director 
of  this  institution,  from  1861  to  his  death,  in  1870, 
was  the  blind,  but  highly  and  deservedly  distin- 
guished, Saverio  MercaJante ;  and,  in  his  place, 
Lauro  Rossi,  from  the  conservatory  of  Milan, 
was  appointed  in  1871. — In  Venice,  arc  found 
four  conservatories,  established  upon  a  basis 
similar  to  those  in  Naples,  which,  in  their  time, 
have  been  very  celebrated  for  their  education  of 
girls,  who,  through  the  rigid  standard  and  or- 
dinary usages  of  those  institutions,  became  often 
"Wedded  to  them  for  life.  The  names  of  these 
four  conservatories  are,  Ospedale  delta  Pietdj 
fife'  Mendicantiy  degX  Incnrabilij  and  Ospedaletio 
cU  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Buniey,  in  his  his- 
tory, and  Mayer,  in  his  description  of  Venice, 
relate  the  following  details  in  regard  to  theee 
institutions.  Immediately  upon  being  pjaoe<l 
in  them,  pupils  were  instructed  in  singing,  and 
in  playing  upon  all  kinds  of  instruments,  by 
the  best  mastt^ra.  A  chapel-master  controlled 
the  higher  conduct  of  the  institute;  and,  on 
each  Sunday,  was  prepared  a  public  vinsic  offer- 
ing. ITiese  gatherings  for  song  were  heightened 
and  enriched  by  accompaniments  \\\Km  instru- 
menta,  in  which  the  pupils  all  joined.  In  con- 
nection with  the  varied  and  beautiful  effects  thus 
produced,  many  voices,  not  decayed  and  worn 
out  but  fresh  and  ^)ure,  were  constantly  devel- 
oped and  firmly  built  up.  The  result  was  the 
continued  bindiug  together  of  a  large  company  of 
brilliant  amateurs  and  connoisseurs.  All  other 
conservatories  in  Italy  are  of  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  The  most  important  among  the 
latter  is  that  of  1809,  founded  by  the  viceroy 
Eugene,  in  Milan,  of  which  the  first  director 
was  Bonifazio  Asioli ;  and  which,  in  1872,  re- 
mained under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  A.  Muzzu- 
cato.  Against  the  decay  which  has  come  upon 
more  or  less  of  the  Italian  conservatories  of  mu- 
sic, there  has  recently  been  inaugurated  an 
effective  check.  A  commission  of  exj)erienced 
musicians  was  recognized  by  the  m mister  of 
instruction,  in  May,  1871.  This  commission  was 
oi]ganized  under  the  presidency  of  G.  Verdi,  and 
o£^red  as  the  result  of  their  consultations  a  mem- 
orandum with  proposals  for  reform.  This  reform 
is  already  producing  a  practical  and  visible  effect. 
The  conservatory  of  Milan  bestowed  upon  this 
movement  toward  reform  the  character  of  an 
international  influence,  while  that  of  Naples 
supported  it  rather  as  a  strictly  national  effort. 
Toe  most  brilliant  and  artistic  musical  institu- 


tion, either  of  old  or  modem  time,  is  the  Conserv- 
atory of  Paris,  which,  in  r^ular  order,  secured 
the  presence  of  artists  of  ^e  first  rank.    The. 
want  of  a  preparatory  school  for  singers  had  been . 
felt  and  indicated  by  the  Grand  Opera ;  and 
through  its  elevating  influence,  a  first  institute ' 
for  musical  instruction  was  started,  which,  under' 
the  particular  protection  of  the  Baron  de  Bre- 
teuil,  in  1784,  was  denominated  Lecole  royale  de 
chant  et  de  declamation.  But  in  successive  yearSr. 
and  through  the  want  of  instrumental  musicians 
in  the  fourteen  French  army  corps,  a  meetinflr 
was  held  in  Nov.,  1793,  at  which  it  was  decreed, 
that  the  primary  cstablishniciit  already  alluded 
to  should  be  enlarged,  and,  by  union  with  the 
instrumentalists  in  170;"),  should  be  entitled  the- 
Conservatmre  de  mtisique.    The  yearly  expense, 
about  240,000  francs,  was  lully  pledged,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  was  fixed  at  115.    Pupils, 
were  admitted  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty 
years,  the  number  of  whom  rose  to  600,  their 
social  condition  being  that  of  comparative  pover- 
ty.   Notwithstanding  these  certain  signs  of  prac- 
tical usefulness,  the  raising  ot  a  special  sum  of 
100,000  francs,  in  1802,  seemed  doubtful,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  and  Echolars  became  limited. 
Napoleon  I.  had  already,  in  1803,  presented  the 
conservatory  with  richer  appropriations,  and  these 
he  confirmed  and  extended  on  being  raised  to  the 
imperial  power.   Following  the  new  regime,  chil- 
dren's schools  were  permitted  to  be  established, 
in  which  gratuitous  musical  instruction  was  im- 
parted.    Subsequently,  the  Bourbons  withdrew- 
the  greater  part  of  their  contributions,  and  the 
fate  of  the  conservatory  was  inextricably  inter-, 
woven  with  all  of  the  old  dismal  forebodings  of 
those  eventful  days ;  but  these  temporary  obs&uc-' 
tions  could  not  impede  the  steady  advancement 
of  this  noble  school  of  music;  and  it  remains,  to 
this  day,  what  it  ever  has  been,  the  most  brill- 
iantly artistic    preparatory    musical    establish- 
ment in  the  world.  Its  first  director  was  Sarette,' 
who  had  received  the  largest  reward  in  its  organ-, 
ization;  and  with  this  also  the  excellent  idea  of 
the  accomplisliment  and  extension  of  the  prepa-* 
rations  toward  making  it  a  national  institution. 
With  him  were  associated,  for  the  formation  and 
execution  of  the  new  plan,  five  other  members 
of  the  administration  ;  namely,  the  secretary,  the 
ch'f  du  materiel,  the  cashier,  the  librarian,  and 
the  board  inspector,  who  altogether  were  required 
to   be    scientific    nuisicians,  and  distinguished 
through  the  approlmtion  of  the  national  Art 
Society.     In  the  year  1800,  these  positions  were 
filled  by  (^herubini  (afterward  director  until  his 
death,  in  1842),  Gossec,  Mehul,  Martini,  and  Le 
8ueur.  Of  other  celebrated  directors  and  instruct-, 
ors,  who,  in  course  of  time,  have  cone  forth  from 
it,  were,  (Jossec,  Garat,   Paer,  Baillot,  Berlioz,: 
Rode,  Kreutzer,  L.  Rombei^,  Tulon,  Habeneck,' 
(.'atel,  Oaraffa,  Halevy,  Choron,  Plantade,  Bor-« 
dogni,and  others.  The  successor  of  Cherubini  was . 
Auber;  and,  in  1871,  director  Ambroise  Thomas 
followed,  who,  through  a  special  leadership  in  • 
musical  history,  esthetics,  acoustics,  and  prepara- . 
tory  studies,  liad  justly  acquired  merit.    Fortj^: 
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fourclaaBeB  of  male  pupils  were  generally  instruct- 
ed in  every  style  of  composition,  upon  subjects 
appertaining  to  all  kinds  of  practical  music,  in 
singing,  in  playing  upon  instruments,  in  declama- 
tion, the  French  mnguage,  and  stage  manner,  or 
oairiage ;  twenty-two  ckuases  of  female  pupils  re- 
cseived  instruction  in  enunciation,  harmony, 
piano-playing,  accom^)animent,  stage  carriage, 
and  declamation.  In  preparing  for  study,  it  is 
an  indispensable  stipulation  that  pupils  begin 
at  the  banning,  liie  course  commences  on  the 
Ist  or  2d  of  October  in  each  year.  Four  grand 
yeariy  examinations  are  appointed, — in  January, 
April,  July,  and  the  middle  of  October,  at  which 
the  minister  of  instruction  and  female  artists 
are  present.  By  the  middle  of  July,  a  concourse 
stand  for  tlie  first  prize  in  composition,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prize  following  in  November, 
at  the  Opera  House.  Whoever  obtains  the  first 
prize,  next  publicly  directs  his  work  with  a  grand 
orchestra,  and  is  called  the  b virel-w inner ^uQing 
solemnly  crowned.  In  almost  all  the  de^iartnientB 
of  music,  this  conservatory  achieves  careful  and 
diligent  developments,  the  most  trustworthy 
text-books  and  appropriate  methods  beinc  thor- 
oughly used,  as  the  whole  continent  of  Kurope 
18  made  constantly  to  contribute  to  its  succ^^ss  in 
these  respects.  The  institution  is.  at  the  »imo 
time,  the  chief  point  of  union  for  all  European 
lovers  of  magnificent  musical  effects  ;  while  the 
yearly  public  exercises  of  its  pupils,  14  and  some- 
times 20  in  number,  beginmng  in  October  and 
continuing  through  the  entire  winter,  including 
the  moderate  penormances  of  Sunday  evening, 
altogether  confer  upon  these  dazzling  concerts  of 
Paris  the  praise  and  the  fame  which  are  unex- 
eeptionally  conceded  to  them.  Seven  of  the  al- 
ready named  children's  schools  of  the  Parisian 
Conservatory  are  established  in  iJijon,  Lille, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Rouen,  and  Toulouse. 
Strasbourg  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  an  inde|)endent  town-like  con- 
servatory, conducted  till  1870  by  Hasselmans ; 
the  same  was,  in  1871,  resuscitated,  and  carried 
on  by  director  Franz  Stockhausen.  After  the 
example  of  the  Parisian  Conservatoire,  was  ren- 
ovated the  conservatory  in  Madrid,  in  1831; 
but  in  circumscribed  compass,  though  with  ju- 
dicious powers.  Music  and  declamation  were 
taught  under  its  first  director, an  Italian  singing- 
master  by  the  name  of  Francesco  Piermarini; 
but  the  present  director  is  Kmilio  Arrieta.  Iliis 
school  has  suffered  through  the  prjlitical  fluctu- 
ations of  late  years,  and  by  continued  disadvan- 
tageous animadversions ;  but  it  now  appears  in 
its  own  proper  strength,  having  received  the  favor 
of  the  late  king  Amadeus,  offering  an  important 
barrier  against  dtx^line.  likewise,  after  the  ex-  i 
ample  of  the  French,  four  Belgian  conservatories,  ' 
those  of  Brussels.  Liege,  Antweq),  and  (Jhent,  are  ' 
established,  of  which  the  first  two  are  entirely 
sustained  by  state  means  and  are  royal  institu- 
tions ;  the  third  subsists  bv  contributions  onlv;  I 
while  that  of  Ghent  is  simply  a  town  institute.  , 
In  connection  with  the  Conservatory  of  Brussels, 
ref  eience  should  be  made  to  the  labors  of  Director 


Fetis,  whose  earnest  and  useful  service 
continued  from  1838  until  his  death,  in  1871. 
The  conservatory  in  Liege,  although  limited  in 
its  materiel,  is  yet  constantly  advancing  to  i 
higher  rank  through  additional  musicians,  in- 
struments, and  musical  means,  together  with  the 
aspiring  ideals  and  activities  of  the  directon 
Daussoigne-Mehul  and  Soubre;  and  it  rejoioes  in 
having  for  its  foundation-plan  of  study  the 
works  of  the  grand  masters  in  harmony.  Bach 
and  Handel,  who  in  Brussels  are  sufliciently 
ignored ;  the  instructing  power  in  liege  also 
throws  the  Brussels  conservatory  quite  into  the 
shade.  The  attendance  of  scholars  is  fully  1000. 
A  highly  honorable  reputation,  long  known  in 
(Germany,  and  w^orthily  appreciated  not  simply 
in  Belgium  but  throughout  the  entire  art-world, 
attaches  to  the  conser\atory  of  Antwerp.  Here 
Director  Pierre  iienoit  flourished.  This  bold, 
out'-spoken  nmii,  alike  teacher,  composer,  and 
director,  assumed  a  p)8ition  so  impregnable  in 
right,  and  showed  a  faith  so  dauntless,  that  be 
is  entitled  to  the  sinci'rest  admiration.  Said  he, 
"Music  is  the  most  perfect  national  si)eoch;  in  it, 
all  civilized  races  find  their  fullest  and  most  en- 
joyable impreijsions;  and  a  music-school  should  be 
like  unto  a  temple  in  the  father-land'*,  llicse  prin- 
ciples have  In^n  realized  with  energy,  and  haTe 
secured,  in  the  conservatory  of  Antwerp,  a  signi- 
fication so  general  and  so  important,  that  they 
constitute  a  central  influence  in  the  iK)litical  and 
intellectual  regeneration  of  the  country.  The 
name  of  Benoit  has  a  familiar,  popular  ring  in 
the  ears  of  at  least  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
Belgians,  conveying  to  his  disciples  a  certain 
lofty  inspiration,  which  is  self-supporting,  and 
by  association  is  conmiunieated  to  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Flemish  lands. — The  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  i)0i«c8ses  many  exci*llent  music- 
schools  of  their  kind  ;  but  the  name  of  its  con- 
servatory only  can  be  mentioned — the  institu- 
tion in  Rotterdam,  conducted  by  W.  Bargiel. 
since  1H()5.  There  is  also  a  conservatory  in 
Luxemburg,  founded  in  1864,  and  since  then 
directed  by  E.  Zinnen.  Both  of  these  establish- 
ments have  raised  themselves  to  a  high  and  note- 
worthy position. 

The  most  celebrated  Austrian  conservatory  is 
that  in  Pracue:  the  most  mmiificent  in  oi^ganiza- 
tion,  and  the  best  in  other  respects,  is  that  of 
Vienna.     In  the  year  1808,  it  occurred  to  some 
liigh-mindetl  patron  of  music,  formerly  flourish- 
ing in  Bohemia,  to  develop  the  depreaaed  art  of 
music,  and  to  sup])ly  the  want  of  intelligent  or 
chestral  players;  the  resolution  required  that  an 
academy  should  be  founded  in  l^rague.  of  which 
the  essential  features  should  be  elaborate  instru- 
mental effects,  combined  with  a  universal,  artis- 
tic, and  humanitary  knowledge.  The  I^rague  con- 
servatory was  celebrated  throughout  Europe;  the 
singing-school,  too,  in  this  institution,  both  for 
concert  and  for  opera,  begins  to  show  satisfacto- 
ry results.    In  the  year  1871,  the  school  had  137 
pupils,  129  of  whom  were  Bohemians;  oi  this 
number  14  were  singing  scholars,  and  123  in- 
strumentalists, the  latter  divided  into  61^  in 
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the  lower,  and  62,  in  the  upper  division.  The 
Austrian  minister  of  instruction  included  in  the 
finance  budget  a  yearly  appropriation  of  three 
thousand  florins  for  the  conservatory  in  Vienna; 
and  this  sum  was  raised  to  ten  thousand  florins 
by  the  house  of  deputies,  and  immediately  ap- 
proved by  the  house  of  peers.  ITie  conservatory 
in  Vienna  is  a  creation  of  the  Society  of  Music 
Friends,  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
growing  out  of  the  simple  beginnings  of  a  singing- 
school,  in  the  year  1816  ;  but,  since  1869.  it  has 
developed  into  very  comprehensive  and  brilhant 
surroundings  through  the  noble  principles  upon 
which  it  was  organized.  The  artistic  director  of 
the  institution  (in  1876,  Jos.  Ilellmesberger)  is 
assisted  by  35  instructors  in  the  musical  depart- 
ments, accompanying  whom  are  lecturers  upon  the 
history  of  music,  on  oral  discourse,  declamation, 
esthetics,  the  history  of  literature,  the  Italian 
language,  mimics,  and  the  dance.  The  establish- 
ment possesses  a  theater  for  drilling  purposes, 
and  was  attended,  in  the  year  1871,  by  445 
scholars,  of  whom  225  were  males,  and  220  fe- 
males.— With  a  lofty  and  stirring  splendor,  made 
familiar  and  exercised  at  a  memorial  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  Richard  Wagner  presented  his 
course  of  teaching,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
royal  conservatory,  in  Munich,  October,  1865, 
upon  the  ground  of  a  previous  re-organization  of 
his  own.  This  institution  is  the  only  (German 
establishment  for  teaching  the  science  and  art  of 
music  not  endowed  by  state  appropriations;  but 
it  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  court  musical 
superintendent.  The  conservatory  in  Munich  is 
divided  into  three  chief  departments,  with  rela- 
tive individual  subdivisions,  each  having  its  own 
assigned  work.  These  chief  departments  are, 
the  singing,  the  instrumental,  and  the  theoretic. 
At  the  head  of  the  singing-school  stands  the 
professor  of  solo-singing ;  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
strumental school,  likewise  a  professor,  who  is 
also  the  chief  of  the  piano  or  the  violin.  The 
particular  ensemble  drilling  of  the  singers,  on 
the  one  side,  or  of  the  instrumentalists,  on  the 
other,  was  conducted  by  both  of  these  profess- 
ors ;  while  the  control  of  the  ensemble  drilling 
of  all  the  pupils  became  the  duty  of  the  chief 
director.  In  t nose  general  studies,  as  well  as  in  the 
previously  mentioned  particular  ensemble  studies, 
the  scholars  were  enabled,  at  the  same  time,  to 
obtain  a  methodical,  practical  guidance  to  the 
technique  of  the  directors.  In  the  theoretic  de- 
partment, a  professor  of  counterpoint,  and  a 
professor  of  music-history  worked  independent- 
ly. Near  these  four  professors,  are  also  the  fol- 
lowing exponents  of  the  teaching  force :  in  the 
singing-school,  a  teacher  of  solo-singing,  an  as- 
sistant teacher  of  chorus-singing,  and  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  mimics ;  in  the  instrumental  school, 
a  teacher  and  an  assistant  teacher  for  the  four 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  a  teacher  of  organ- 
playing;  in  the  theoretic  school,  a  teacher  of  har- 
mony. So  excellent  and  complete  in  all  respects 
was  this  organization,  and  so  did  it  continue  to  be, 
as  long  as  Hans  von  BUlow,  from  1866  to  1868, 
retained  the  position  of  its  guide  and  director. 
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After  his  departure,  the  institution  fell,  more 
and  more  behind  its  former  acknowledged  devel- 
opment, the  attendance  having  considerably  di- 
minished.   In  WUrtzbui^,  there  is  also  a  royal 
conservatory,  founded  by  Frohlich,  and  led  by 
Bratsch. — 'I'he  conservatory  at  Stuttgart  is  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  king  of  Wiirtembei^, 
and  has  just  claims  to  superior  merit  in  its  devo- 
tion to  classic  German  music.     Under  the  name 
of  the  Stuttgart  Music  School,  it  waa  founded,  in 
the  autumn  of  1856,  by  Siegmund  Lebert  of 
Stuttgart,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Brachmann 
and  Ed.  Laiblin  of  Hi^,  and  caUed  a  conserva- 
tory in  1865.  ITiis  institution  has  two  divisions, — 
an  artists'  and  an  amateurs'  school.     The  de- 
partments of  instruction  are  confined  to  ele- 
mentary, choral,  and  solo  singing ;  piano,  organ, 
violin,   and    violoncello    playing;    composition, 
esthetics,  musical  history,  and  the  Itauan  lan- 
guage.     Frankfort  on  the  Main  has  a  music 
school,  built  in  1860.  and  approved  by  the  state, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  its  first  director, 
Heinrich  Henkel.     The  most  celebrated  music 
school  of  northern  Germany  is  that  in  Leipsic, 
established  upon  Easter-day,  1843,  under  the  pro- 
tection and  contributions  of  the  king  of  Saxony, 
and  under  the  co-operation  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy.    It  stood  at  the  summit  of  its  splen- 
dor, with   Mendelssohn,  Moecheles,  Ilauptmann, 
Richter,  Ferd.  David,  Klengel,  Plaidy,  etc.,  as 
instructors;  and  its  scholars  steadily  streamed 
out  upon   all   European  and  American  lands. 
The  instruction  extends  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally over  all  the  branches  of  music,  scientific  and 
artistic.    The  theoretic  instruction  embraces  har- 
mony doctrine,  forms  and  composition,  partition 
playing,  leading  or  directing,   the   Italian  km- 
guage,  and  the  history  and  esthetics  of  music, 
combined  in  one  complete  course  of  musical  theory 
and  the  art  of  composition,  which  was  finished  l^ 
male  scholars  in  three,  and  by  female  scholars  in 
two  years.  The  practical  instruction,  and  the  im- 
provement in   mechanical  skill,  extended  over 
singing  and  instrumental  playing,  by  preference 
over  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  viola,  violoncello  in 

?[uartet,  and  solo  playing  with  accompaniment, 
n  Dresden,  stands  a  conservatory  founded  and 
directed  by  Pudor,  which,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
has  exhibited  good  results,  and  which,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  instruction  upon  orchestral  in- 
struments, imparted  by  the  able  members  of  the 
royal  Saxon  court  chapel,  is  even  highly  distin- 
guished.— The  Prussian  kingdom  possesses  only 
two  local  conservatories, — those  of  Cologne  and 
Berlin.  The  conservatory  in  Cologne  was  opened 
onFiaster-day,  in  1 850,  and  remains,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  chapel- 
master,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  among  young  German  composers,  up 
to  the  present  time,  have  gone  forth  from  the 
halls  of  this  institution.  ITie  instructors  formed, 
in  1869,  a  joint  musical  association,  having  for  its 
main  object  the  development  of  a  powerful 
music  \ne  on  the  Rhine;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
an  equal  regard  for  other  districts  than  their 
own,  inspired  them  in  the  production  of  their  sub* 
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aaqtient  oompdsitioiiB.  In  Berlin,  exists  anotlier 
oonsenratory,  founded  by  J.  Stem,  A.  6.  Marx, 
and  Th.  Kullak,  at  present  directed  by  the  first- 
named  ;  out  of  its  branches,  was  formed  the  new 
academy  of  music,  of  which  'Jli.  Kullak  is  the 
director.  In  1869,  by  means  of  the  minister  of 
instruction,  and  in  close  connection  with  the 
loyal  academy  of  arts,  a  royal  high  school  was 
founded,  for  exercise  in  the  art  of  music,  in  Ber- 
fin.  Beside  the  director,  stands  the  celebrated 
violin  virtuoso,  professor  Joachim.  In  this  insti- 
tution, still  in  the  introductory  phases  of  devel- 
opment, the  violin  school  is  quoted  as  among 
the  best;  while  care  is  taken  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  high  musical  instruction,  excepit  peiv 
lups  piano  playing,  preparation  for  which  is 
quite  insufficient. — Switzerland  possesses  high 
music  schools,  in  Berne  and  Geneva. — England 
luui  a  royal  institution  in  London,  formerfy  di- 
rected by  Cipriani  Potter^  but  more  recently  by 
8temdaie  Bennett,  of  which  MacFarren  is  the 
most  distiujB^ished  sraduate.  There  are  also 
ooDservatories  in  Kdinbuigh  and  Dublin. — 
Copenhagen  also  has  a  conservatory ;  and,  since 
18bo,  there  is  one  even  in  Christiania,  while  the 
Toyal  musical  academy  in  Stockholm  is  already 
«  new  development.  In  the  remaining  parte  of 
Europe  are  still  to  be  named  the  conservatory 
in  Warsaw,  founded,  in  1821,  by  Elssner,  and 
further  directed  b^  A.  Kontski,  and  then  by 
Moniusczko  with  imperial  assistance;  and  also 
conservatories  in  Klausenburg,  Pesth,  and  Lis- 
bon.— In  the  Russian  empire,  both  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  in  Moscow,  are  conservatories,  founded 
by  the  Grand-Duchess  Helen.  These  have  an 
excellent  foundation,  and  are  liberally  supported. 
The  elder,  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  succe^vely 
directed  by  Anton  Rubinstein,  by  Zaremba,  and 
by  Assautschewsky ;  and  that  m  Moscow,  by 
N'icholjs  Rubinstein. 

In  the  United  States,  conservatories  are,  al- 
most without  exception,  private  speculations, 
and.  as  compared  with  similar  efforts  in  Europe, 
neither  in  management  nor  in  performances,  can 
Yenture  to  compete  with  the  elder  institutions. 
New  York  possesses  many  of  these ;  also  Bal- 
timore, Boston.  Buffalo,  CHncinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities.  In  justice 
to  these  Amencan  efforts,  however,  it  must  be 
stated  that,  as  government,  in  the  United  States, 
whether  national,  state,  or  municipal,  makes  no 
appropriation  for  conservatories  of  music,  these 
enterprises,  at  present,  must  necessarily  be  pri- 
vate ones ;  and  the  instruction  in  music,  chiefly 
elementary  vocal,  and  elementary  piano  playing. 
Advanced  pupils  are  occasionally  found,  who  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  both  of  these  de- 
partmente.  Doubtless,  a  better  day  is  dawning 
for  the  real  lovers  of  the  higher  styles  of  music, 
sinoe  a  proposition  has  been  made  to  establish  and 
munificently  endow  a  musical  college  for  young 
women  in  we  dtj  of  New  York,  which  would  be, 
from  many  pointe  of  view,  a  highly  useful,  benev- 
olent, and  art-elevating  institution .  In  succeeding 
days,  the  state  iiiay  possibly  step  in  to  secure  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  musical  instruction  for  her  chil- 


!  dren,  and  thus  rescue  this  noble  sdenoe  and  ut 
from  many  of  the  prolific  oausee  of  superficiality, 
perverted  tastes,  and  degrading  aasodations,  ulti- 
mately producing  a  complete  indifference  to  the 
higher  claims  of  music 

Of  the  methods  employed   in  the  European 
music  schools,  it  can  confidently  be  aid  tbit 
they  differ  as  much  from  each  other,  in  their 
working  details,  as  tlie  literary,  scientific  and 
higher  professional  and  special  institutions  do  in 
the  presentation  of  the  important  subjects  brought 
under  their  notice.     Differences  arising  from 
climate,  a^,  precocity,  natural  aptitude,  eaifjr 
opportunities,  physical  oiganization,  and  aaBoa- 
ation  with  intelligent  persons  of  artistic,  gemalr 
and  mobile  tendencies,  display  themselves  in  no 
department  of  human  labor  more  frequently,  or 
with  more  prominent  demonstrations  of  enthu- 
siasm, than  among  the  lovers  and  students,  of 
music.    But,  whatever  may  be  the  differenos 
of  details  in  the  methods  employed,  or,  howerer 
great  may  be  the  disparity  arising  from  the  other 
causes  named,  these  music  schools,  without  ex- 
ception, agree  in  Eelecting  the  plastic  and  im- 
pressible  age  of  youth,  and  oiten  very  earij 
and  tender  youth,  as  the  heaven-appointed  time 
when  eye,  ear,  hand,  and  voice  must  simultane- 
ously besin  their  never-ending  work  of  cuhivar 
tion.    1  ne  early  lives  of  celebrated  musicians, 
the  moderate  succeEs  of   those  inclined  to  me- 
diocrity, and  even  the  more  feeble  attempts  of 
those  who  have  learned  to  play  and  sing  hoi 
little,  are  a  standing  proof  that,  to  achieve  any 
audible  or  distinguisnable  KBult  in  music,  d 
child  must  commence  at  its  mothers  knee  to 
lisp  the  melody  that  Ehall  uerpetually  link  the 
memory  of  these  child-like  enorts  to  the  maturer 
accomplishments  of  a  later  season.  'Ihe  Christian 
Church  has  never  been  unfaithful  to  herself  or  to 
her  cause  in  this  important  matter.     As  one  of 
the  results  of  her  ministrations,  has  sprung  not 
only    the    music    especially    adapted    to   the 
purpofecs    of    divine    worship,    but   the    veiy 
lirst  and  highly  successful  plan  of  a  systematic 
music  school  worthy  of  a  name  and  of  historical 
record,  (iiovanni  di  1  appia  should  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  every  musician,  as  well  as  bj 
every  one  interested  in  musical  progress,  for  it 
was  he  who  look  the  girl  with  her  natundlj 
flexible  voice,  and  the  boy  with  liis  inflexible 
voice,  and  led  them  by  decrees  to  pass  from  the 
unisonant  rendering  of  the  Gregorian  Tones  to 
part-«inging  in  the  lofty  counterpoint  of  Pak»- 
trina.     Although  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
before  the  lovely  and  more  emotional  voice  of 
the  mature  woman  was  permitted  to  be  heard  in 
]mblic,  and  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary;  and  r 
although  its  use  is  still  denied  by  many  eccle- 
siastics in  the  (treek,  Roman,  and  Anglican  com- 
munions, yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  should 
be  trained,  at  first,  in  the  parish  schools  and 
Sunday-schools,  which  are  the  musical  nurseriei 
of  the  church,  and  from  which  pupils  pass  into 
the  choir  by  a  very  natural  and  easy  way.  No  music 
teachers  are  so  successful  as  they  who  have  th» 
religious  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  p•^ 
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ento;  and  no  pupils  render  more  effective  music 
than  they  who,  to  intelligent  reading  and  a 
certain  degree  of  cultivation,  unite  the  higher 
merit  of  believing  in  the  truth  of  the  words  they 
utter.  But  even  where  the  religious  idea  is  not 
so  apparent,  or  where  it  may  iiot  be  required 
and  insisted  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  children's 
schools,  in  which  gratuitous  musical  instruction 
was  given  as  a  preparation  for  entrance  into  the 
grand  conservatory  at  Paris,  or  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  United  States,  where  music,  in 
cities  of  considerable  size,  is  taught  gratuitously, 
there  exists  the  imperative  necessity  that  it  be 
commenced  in  the  primary  departments,  where 
the  faith  and  implicit  obedience  of  the  child 
make  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  music  a 
delight  instead  of  a  task.  A  limited  and  stipulated 
portion  of  the  ordinary  semi-annual  term,  of 
about  five  months,  can  be  spent  in  tri-weekly 
exercises  upon  the  scale,  including  melodies  of 
limited  compass,  which  is  simply  oral  and  imi- 
tative work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
scholar,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
musical  sign-language  during  the  second  five 
months  of  the  year.  Two  grades  are  thus  created 
in  the  primaiy  departments, — the  oral,  which  is 
purely  imitative,  tnrough  the  ear,  and  the  oral- 
written,  which  is  the  union  of  the  oral  with  the 
eye-knowledge  of  the  musical  sign-language.  In 
vocal  compass,  these  exercises  must  be  limited, 
either  ascending  or  descending,  and  in  expression 
without  forced  or  blatant  effect,  to  modify  which 
at  least  four  vowel  sounds,  a.'/,  C6f,  ohy  and  oo 
may  be  used;  but,  in  rhythmical  variety  and  in 
change  of  key,  they  mav  bj  quite  extended, 
depending  upon  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  tact  of 
the  teacher.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  young 
voice  be  not  fatigued,  and  that  boys  especially 
be  early  taught  to  avoid  carrying  the  chest  tones 
too  high.  Three  lessons  of  half  an  hour  each 
during  the  week  are  more  effective  than  two 
lassons  of  an  hour  each,  to  pupils  under  twelve 
years  of  age;  and  five  lessons  of  twenty  minutes 
each,  dunng  the  week,  are  better  than  either. 
Beating  time  should  accompany  the  w^ritten 
exercises  in  the  second  term  of  the  primary  de- 
partments ;  and,  in  the  higher  departments,  the 
written  exercises  should  hd  copied  by  the  pupils 
for  two  years  consecutively,  with  more  extended 
practice  in  rhythm  and  melody,  and  plain  singing 
m  two  and  three  parts.  Drilling  like  this  has 
been  practiced  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  ten  years;  and 
the  plan,  if  earnestly  encouraged  and  carried  out, 
will  enable  every  pupil,  of  sufficient  ear  and  age, 
to  become  a  reader  of  plain  music. — The  place  of 
music  as  a  branch  of  superior  instruction  must 
also  be  referred  to.  The  great  universities  of 
England— Oxford  and  Canibridge,  do  not  teach 
music  systematically ;  nor  do  they  care  where 
the  musical  student  acquires  his  information; 
but  they  always  have  superior  musicians  to  ex- 
amine the  musical  aspirant,  and  these  examina- 
tions are  thorough  and  severe.  In  the  United 
States,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction.     Harvard  University  has  always 


shown  a  commendable  love  of  music  in  the 
amateur  orchestral  line,  and  in  sundry  vocal 
organizations ;  but  not  until  1871 — 2.  was  music 
established  as  an  elective  study  by  the  faculty. 
The  first  year  exhibited  a  class  of  9  students, 
who  devoted  two  lessons  a  week  to  an  elective 
course  in  harmony;  succeeding  this,  an  elective 
course  was  added  each  year,  until  187o — 6, 
when  there  were  five  courses ;  namely,  harmony, 
counterpoint,  canon  and  free  thematic  music, 
fugue,  and  the  history  of  music.  The  number 
of  students  has  stemiily  increased  year  by  year, 
until,  in  1875 — 6,  there  were  32.  '1  he  fact  that 
this  instruction  is  purely  in  the  science  and  art 
of  nmsical  composition,  and  in  musical  histoiy, 
and  that  the  students  in  music  who  pursue  this 
elective  course  are  required  to  possess  consider- 
able preliminary  knowledge  and  familiarity  with 
the  piano  or  organ,  will  account  for  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  students.  Music  is  now,  at 
Harvard,  included  among  those  studies  for 
which  honors  are  given  at  graduation.  1  he  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  1).  are  also  open  to  bache- 
lors of  arts  who  pursue  the  required  course,  and 
pass  the  examination  in  music.  For  the  decree 
of  A.  M.,  one  year's  exclusive  study  is  required 
after  graduation;  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  sever- 
al years.  'J'hus  far,  2  graduates  have  taken  the 
degree  of  A.  M.,  in  music,  and  will  probably  ap- 
ply for  the  liighest  degree,  that  of  Ph.  D.  The 
instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  J.  K. 
Payne,  author  of  the  Oratorio  of  St.  Peter.  At 
Yale  (.'ollege,  music  is  restricted  to  instruction 
in  singing,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  good 
vocal  nmsic  for  morning  and  Sabbalh-day  devo- 
tions. For  this  object,  Joseph  Pattell,  in  1854,  gave 
$5,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  A  cha]:)el  -  master  (Prof.  G.  J. 
StoecKel)  was  then  apix)inted,  and  services  for 
male  voices  were  introduced.  In  1 8G1 ,  Mrs.Wm.  A. 
l^rned,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Hattell,  gave  the  college 
31,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  musical  works,  liy  this 
means,  and  by  the  donations  of  friends  of  the 
institution,  a  musical  library  has  been  formed. 
In  18G2,  Mrs.  Lamed  donated  to  the  college 
35,000  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  of  music.  Jn 
1874,  after  the  death  of  Lowell  Mason,  his  family 
gave  the  library  of  that  well-known  composer — 
comprising  8,000  titles — to  the  Yale  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1876,  when  the  new  Battell 
Chapel  was  supplied,  through  the  munificence  of 
Mrs.  I^med,  with  a  new  organ,  the  old  organ^ 
after  being  repaired  and  enlarged,  was  trans- 
ferred to  ('alliope  Hall,  which  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  musical  students  of  the  college.. 
A  musical  professorship  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  established.  —  The  Colle^  of  Music  of  the 
Boston  University  (q.  v.),  which  was  organized' 
in  1 872,  presents  superior  advantages  for  students, 
of  music.  It  admits  only  students  having  the 
average  proficiency  of  graduates  of  American 
conservatories,  and  includes  four  regular  courses. 
Many  other  American  colleges  contain  musical 
departments  as  a  part  of  the  full  curriculum. 
—  For  authorities  on  the  history  of  music,  and 
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on  mtuncal  sdenoe  and  composition,  aee  Bubket, 
General  History  of  Music  (1789) ;  Hawkins, 
A  General  History  of  the  Science  <md  Practice 
cf  Music  (new  edit.,  London,  1853) ;  Chappell, 
The  History  of  Music  (London,  1874);  Geoboe 
KoQABTii,  Musical  History,  etc,  (1836) ;  H.  Mxs- 
DJEL,  Musikalisches  OonversaiionS'Lexicon  (Ber- 
lin, 1871);  Oalloott,  Musical  Grammar  (lb05); 


Albbbcbtsbebger  and  Wbbeb,  Goyrse  (f  Ear- 
mony,  in  Southards  Digest  (Boston,  1854);  AK 
Mabx,  Die  Lehre  von  aer  musikalischen  Compo- 
sition (Leipsic,  1834—45),  Eng.  trans,  hj  Saboki 
(N.Y.,  1852);  and  AttgemeineMu»iJdehre  (1839). 
(See  alBO  Singing-Schools,  and  Voiob  Cultdbb.) 
MUTUAL  SYSTEK.  ISee  Mokitobial 
Stbtem. 


NASHVILLB,    XTNIVEBSITY  OF,   at 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  founded  by  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  Dec.  29.,  1785,  as  Davidson 
Academy.  It  became  Cumberland  CoU^,  and 
the  University  of  Nashville,  in  1826.  It  is  an 
eleemosynary,  self-perpetuating  corporation,  and 
is  under  the  control  of  neither  church  nor  state. 
In  1855,  Montgomery  Bell  bequeathed  to  the 
institution  a  fund  of  920,000.  This  now  amounts 
to  nearly  $50,000;  and  endows  a  grammar  school. 
In  1850,  the  medical  college,  then  and  now  the 
only  one  in  Tennessee,  was  or^mized.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees  alone.  In  1875,  the  col- 
^giate  department  was  suspended;  and  its 
grounds,  buildings,  and  funds,  appropriated  to  a 
normal  college,  under  state  countenance,  and 
mainly  supported  by  the  Peabody  education 
fund.  Tmtion  is  free  for  voung  women  and 
young  men  alike.  Twenty  tnree  acres  and  four 
large  Duildings,  all  within  the  city  limits,  con- 
stitute the  property  of  the  university,  and  are  val- 
ued at  about  $150,000.  The  college  fund  is  within 
a  fraction  of  $50,000.  The  nomml  college  closed 
its  first  session  with  51  students.  The  medical 
college  averages  from  175  to  200  students,  and 
has  nearly  2,000  alumni.  The  nonnal  college  is 
the  only  first-class  school  of  its  description  in  a 
region  occupying  at  least  800,000  square  miles. 
The  heads  of  the  university  have  been  as  follows : 
James  Priestly,  LL.  D.,  president,  1809 — 15; 
and  again  1819—20 ;  Philip  lindsley,  D.  D., 
president,  1824 — 50;  John  Berrien  Lindsley, 
M.  D.,D.D.,  chancellor,  1855 — 70;  Gen.  Edmund 
Kirby  Smith,  1870—75;  Eben  Sperry  Steams, 
D.  D.,  appointed  in  1875. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  or  State 
Education,  a  system  of  education  or  schools, 
established  by  the  state,  for  the  benefit  either  of 
the  whole  people,  or  of  a  particular  class.  (Civil- 
ized nations,  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times, 
have  had  systems  of  education  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  favored  few ;  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  three  centuries  that,  in  Europe  or 
America,  any  thing  like  a  properly  organized 
system  for  educating  the  masses  has  existed. 
(See  Education.)  Grermany,  Scotland,  and 
some  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  may 
daim  precedence  for  putting  into  operation  gov- 
ernmental schemes  for  general  education,  both 
elementary  and  advanced.  Many  other  nations 
followed  in  their  wake ;  and,  at  present,  national 
education,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  prevails  in 
most  civilized  countries  in  the  world.  Among 
the  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese  may  daim  great 


antiquity  for  their  remarkable  system  of  narionil 
education  (see  China);  while  the  Japanese,  in 
quite  recent  times,  have  exhibited  a  wondafiil 
intelligence  and  eneri^r  in  the  establishment  of 
state  schools.  (See  J  apan.)  In  En^and,  not- 
withstanding the  age  of  her  great  univeiBitifli 
and  public  and  endowed  schools,  there  was  no 
national  eystem  until  recently.  (See  Englakd.) 
For  an  account  of  the  national  systems  in  other 
countries  and  states,  see  the  respective  titles. 

llie  importance  of  a  national  system  of  edor 
cation  is  now  generally  conceded,  as  a  coroUuy 
to  the  demonstrated  benefit  to  a  community  <u 
afFording  to  each  of  its  members  at  least  an  de- 
mentary  school  education.     Herbert  Spenoer, 
indeed,  has  assailed  these  first  principleB,  bjr 
denying  the  right  of  the  state  **  to  adminisriT 
education,  inasmuch  as  the  taking  away,  by 
^vemment,  of  more  of  a  man's  property  than 
18  needful  for  maintaining  his  ru^nts,  is  an  in- 
fringement of  his  rights,  and,  therefore,  a  re- 
verul  of  the  sovemment*s  function  toward  him; 
and,  inasmucn  as  the  taking  away  of  his  prop- 
erty to  educate  his  own  or  other  peo[de*B  cmt- 
dren  is  not  needful  for  the  mainraining  of  his 
rights,  the  taking  away  of  his  property  for  such 
a  purpose  is  wrong.'*    Given  the  premises  of 
this  argument,  and  the  condusion  is  inevitaUe : 
but  the  premises  are  denied.    School  education, 
widely  diffused,  is  held  to  be  not  only  a  benefit 
but  a  protection  to  the  community  ;  and  just  aB 
it  is  proper  for  the  state  to  enact  laws  to  pre- 
vent crimes  by  punishment,  taxing  the  dtizeoB 
to  support  a  penal  system,  so  it  is  also  proper  to 
establish  educational  systems  ih&  general  tend- 
ency of  which,  by  cultivating  the  minds  and 
improving  the  morals  of  the  jieople,  is  to  pre- 
vent crime,  and  thus  erect  a  banier  against  law- 
less violena?,  imperiling  the  welfare  of  the  dti- 
zens  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  sadi. 
The  principle  of  national  education  has  been 
attacked  by  asserting  that  school  education  does 
not  greatly  affect  the  character  of   those  who 
receive  it ;  while  the  community  can  only  be 
benefited  by  improving  individual    character. 
The  extent  to  which  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation affects  character  will,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  kind  of  education  imparted ;  but,  certainly, 
the  inefficiency  of  a  bad  system  is  no  aigumeot 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  all  systems.    ** Al- 
though," says  Morley, "  effective  instruction  does 
not  cover  nor  touch  the  whole  field  of  duuacter 
and  conduct,  it  does  most  manifestly  touch 
some  portions  of  it.    It  adds,  for  instance,  to 
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the  consciousness  of  power  and  faculty,  and  this 
increases  the  invaluable  and  far-reaching  quality 
of  self-respect.  Hence,  even  if  a  great  effort  to 
provide  our  people  with  the  instruments  of 
knowledge  did  not  reduce  the  number  of  crimi- 
nals, it  would  still  improve  the  tone  of  those 
who  are  not  criminals." — But,  as  has  been  well 
said,  school  education,  however  excellent  and 
however  widely  diffused,  cannot  prove,  of  itself, 
a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  social  state. 
Eklucation  is  much  more  than  learning  to  ''read, 
write,  and  cipher."  "  Whatever,"  says  Mill, 
**  helps  to  shape  the  human  beii^ — to  make  the 
individual  what  he  is,  or  hinder  him  from  being 
what  he  is  not — is  part  of  his  education." 
Hence,  there  is  an  education  of  the  home  and 
family,  the  street,  the  workshop,  the  church,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  school ;  and,  it  is  contended 
by  some,  that,  as  the  influences  which  emanate 
from  these  are  more  potent  than  those  of  the 
school,  the  state  should  control  these  influences 
as  well,  or  its  system  of  education  will  be  more 
or  less  nugatory.  "  Whatever,"  says  Higg,  **  be 
the  merit  and  efficiency  of  the  school  teaching 
and  training,  whatever,  also,  the  regularity  of 
attendance  (under,  let  us  suppose,  an  effective 
compulsory  law),  it  is  certain  that  adverse  home 
influences  will,  to  a  lamentable  and  most  dis- 
couraging extent,  counteract  the  good  effects  of 
school  attendance."  All  this  being  admitted, 
the  necessity  of  a  thoroughly  effective  system  of 
education  by  state  schools,  in  order  to  diminish 
'  as  much  as  possible  the  evil  influenc^i  of  home, 
street,  etc.,  is  still  apparent,  (living  merely  the 
ability  to  read,  in  this  age  of  books,  is  opening 
the  portal  to  knowledge — elaborating,  refining, 
ennobling,  and  thus  to  an  enlightenment  which 
often,  if  not  always,  leads  to  moral  improvement. 
(See  Illiteracy.)  The  need  of  adapting  na- 
tional education  to  the  peculiar  condition  or  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  in  which  it  exists,  is 
very  generally  recognized.  Thus,  in  A  State- 
ment of  the  Theory  of  Eduaaion  in  the  U.  S. 
(Wash.,  1874),  it  is  said,  "  In  order  to  compen- 
sate for  lack  of  family  nurture,  the  school  is 
obliged  to  lay  more  stress  upon  discipline,  and 
to  make  far  more  prominent  the  moral  phase  of 
education.  It  is  obliged  to  train  the  pupil  into 
habits  of  self-control  in  its  various  forms,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  a  life  where- 
in there  is  little  j)olice  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  constituted  authorities." — Other  questions 
have  also  arisen  in  relation  to  national  educa- 
tion, or  the  education  afforded  in  national  schools, 
as  (1)  Whether  it  should,  to  any  extent,  be  on  a 
religious  basis,  or  should  be  exclusively  secular ; 
(2)  VV^hether  it  should  extend  to  higher  educa- 
tion, or  be  confined  to  elementary  instruction ; 
and  (3)  Whether  it  should  embrace  technical  and 
professional  instruction,  or  not.  In  regard  to 
these  points,  respectively,  see  Denominational 
Schools,  High  Schooi^,  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion.— See  also  Spenc>:r,  Social  Statics  (N.  Y., 
1866);  RiGG.  National  Education  (London,  1873;) 
MoRi-EY,  The  Struggle  for  National  Education 
(London,  1873). 


NATIONAIi  LANGUAGE,  lliere  are 
but  few  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  in  which  all  the  people  speak  the  same 
language.  In  most  countries,  two  or  more  lan- 
guages predominate  in  different  districts.  Thus, 
in  i^lgium,  50  per  cent  of  the  population  speak 
Flemish  ;  42  per  cent,  French  ;  and  8  jxir  cent, 
Flemish,  French,  or  German.  In  Switzerland, 
69  per  cent  speak  Cierman;  24  per  cent,  French; 
5^  per  cent,  Italian;  and  \\  per  cent,  Bomausch. 
In  Frussia,  10  per  cent  of  the  population  speak 
Polish  ;  in  Austria  proper,  the  (Jerman  language 
prevails  in  7  of  the  14  provinces ;  the  Czechic, 
m  2  ;  the  Slovenic,  in  1 ;  the  Croatian  or  Ser- 
vian, in  1  ;  and,  in  3  provinces,  no  language  is 
spoken  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  people. 
1  his  mixture  of  languages  is,  in  some  instances, 
due  to  political  events  of  comparatively  recent 
date ;  such  as  the  dismemberment  of  the  king- 
dom of  I^oland,  which  placed  large  Polish-speak- 
ing countries  under  (German  and  Russian  rule; 
but,  in  most  cases,  the  various  languages  have 
co-existed  for  centuries.  Thus,  the  ('eltic  has  been 
generally  spoken  in  Wales,  down  to  the  present 
time,  although  the  country  has  been  lor  six 
centuries  under  Knglish  rule ;  and,  in  the  center 
of  Germany,  a  small  Slavic  trilx?,  the  Wends, 
have  for  many  centuries  preserved  their  language, 
though  they  have  all  the  time  been  politically 
unitetl  with  (iermany. — uVs  long  as  the  education 
of  the  bulk  of  the  jKiOple  was  almost  wholly  con- 
ducted by  the  family  and  the  church,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  different  languages  of  a  country 
appear  to  have  been  remarkably  steady ;  but, 
the  extension  of  school  eilucation  to  aU  classes 
of  the  jxK)ple,  the  progress  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation, the  more  general  participation  of  the 
j)eople  in  political  affairs,  the  introduction  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  especially  the  centraliza- 
tion of  school  legislation  and  the  progress  of  the 
state  or  public  school  system,  have  in  modem 
times  worked  a  remarkable  change.  In  selecting 
the  language  which  was  to  serve  as  the  medium 
of  instruction,  the  difference  between  cultivated 
and  uncultivated,  literary  and  non-literary,  ruling 
and  subonlinate  languages,  made  itself  greatly 
felt.  When  a  language  was  s{)oken  in  a  small 
district  only,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  unculti- 
vatAKi  and  without  a  literature,  it  was  natural  that 
little  or  no  attention  should  be  given  to  it  in 
the  school,  that  the  rising  generation  should  look 
upon  the  national  language  as  the  more  impor- 
tant, and,  consequently,  that  the  latter  should 
steadily  gain  ground,  and  crowd  out  the  sub- 
ordinate languages.  This  process,  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  has  been  in  active  operation. 
Thus,  in  Englatid,  the  Cornish,  the  Celtic  dia- 
lect of  ( -oniwall.  has  become  extinct  within  the 
remembrance  of  men  now  living.  In  Italy,  the 
(ierman  dialect  of  two  clusters  of  seven  and 
thirteen  conmiunities,  which  had  maintained  it- 
self for,  at  least,  one  thousand  years,  has  at  last 
given  way  to  the  Italian.  In  Germany,  the 
hnguistic  territory  of  the  Slavic  Wends,  who 
stiU  comprise  a  population  of  about  140,000 
persons,  has  been  largely  reduced  within  the 
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last  hundred  years.  The  increasing  strength,  in 
modern  times,  of  the  principle  of  nationality, 
which  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the 
estaUishnient  of  a  united  Germany  and  a  united 
Italy,  has  caused  many  governments  to  look 
upon  the  universal  ascendency  of  the  national 
hinguage,  and  the  suppression  of  all  others,  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  national  unity.  From 
this  point  of  view,  great  efforts  have  been  made 
in  many  countries,  to  force  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  language  of  the  government  upon  all  schools, 
as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.  Where  these 
measures  were  directed  against  languages  spoken 
by  large  bodies  of  the  people,  or  even  against 
smaller  portions  of  the  population,  speaking  the 
language  of  another  large  country,  they  have  pro- 
Toked  resistance,  more  or  less  violent,  and  have 
in  many  instances  led  to  controversies  which  are 
not  yet  ended.  The  principles  according  to 
which  different  governments  have  proceeded, 
are  very  different.  None  has  gone  so  far  in  the 
use  of  force  as  Russia,  which,  in  its  attempts  to 
crush  out  the  language  of  some  eight  million 
Poles,  has  manifested  a  disregard  of  the  first 
rights  of  families  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, that  has  deservedly  met  with  universal 
disapproval.  No  country  of  the  world  has  been 
so  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  legislation  by  the 
CO  existence  of  a  number  of  languages,  as  the 
Austro- Hungarian  Monarchy.  'I  he  two  ruling 
languages,  German  in  Austria  proper,  and 
Magyar  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown, 
are  both  the  languages  of  only  a  minority  of  the 
population  in  their  several  sections ;  and  while 
thd  two  governments  have  been  anxious  to  extend 
the  domain  of  the  ruling  langaages,  the  Czechs  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Slovens  in  Styria 
and  Carniola.the  Italians  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Poles 
and  Ruthenians  in  Galicia,  Silesia,  and  the 
Bukovina,  the  Roumanians,  Croats,  and  Ger- 
mans in  Hungary,  have  insisted  that  for  the 
schools  in  those  districts  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  people  speak  their  language,  it  shall  he  made 
the  medium  of  instruction  of  all  grades.  The 
conflict  is  at  present  fiercer  than  ever.  The 
Hungarian  government  has  thus  far  successfully 
contiuueil  its  efforts  to  extend  the  ascendency 
of  the  Magyar  languaj^e ;  while  the  government 
of  Austria  proper  has  conceded  nearly  all  the 
demands  of  the  non-(  German  nationalities.  The 
idea  of  an  imperial  langua;j;e  ha"^,  in  Austria 
proper,  been  given  up;  and  what  remains  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  German,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
great  superiority  of  (-Jerman  literature  and 
scholarship.  The  Cvzeclis,  Slovens.  Poles,  and 
other  non-German  nationalities,  have  not  only 
secured  the  geneml  introduction  of  their  lan- 
guages as  mediums  of  instruction  into  all  the 
primary  schools  of  their  districts ;  but  the  same 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  gymnasia.  The 
two  universities  of  Lemberg  and  (Cracow  have 
been  fully  surrendered  to  the  Poles ;  and.  in 
Prague,  the  division  of  the  university,  the  oldest 
in  Germany,  into  two,  one  (.^zechic  and  one 
German,  is  under  consideration. — The  Prussian 
government,  which  sustains  non-German  schools 


in  the  provinces  of  Brandenbuig,  Silesia,  Pon, 
Prussia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Schleswig.bfi 
devoted  to  the  principles  underlying  this  quefidoB 
a  greater  attention  tlian  any  other  European  gov 
emment,  and  has  evidently  endeavored  to  ^fkyy 
principles  which  will  admit  of  appbcation  in 
more  than  one  country,  and  which  will  iccoodk 
the  clashiuff  claims  of  the  mother-tongue  sod 
the  nationu  language.    It  expressly  dsduns 
any  intention  to  mtroduoe  the  study  of  Genuin 
into  the  non-German  schools  for  the  sole  puipoK 
of  Germanizing  districts  speaking  a  non-Oenmn 
language ;  but  it  demanas,  "for  the  purpose  al 
securing  in  these  parts  and  memben  of  the 
monarchy  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  progns 
of  civilization  in  the  father-land,  and  a  consdou 
and  enercetic  co-operation  in  this  progress,  that 
the  pupifi  of  the  national  schools  he  uistnKted 
in  the  (lennan  language  as  far  as  is  necesmy 
to  facilitate  a  business  and  social  intereoane 
with  their  German-speaking  fellow-citizens. '  A^ 
cordingly,  in  the  purely  Wendish,  Polish,  lithtt- 
anian,  and  Masuric  schools,  the  mother-tocgne 
is  used  exclusively  for  instruction  in  religion  and 
singing,  and  for  the  lower  stages  of  instruction 
in   reding,   writing,  and   arithmetic.     In  the 
higher  classes,  the  German  gradually  takes  thu 
place  of  the  mother-tongue.     Kven  in  the  gyw 
nasia.  a  similar  regard  for  the  mother-tongue  is 
shown;  for,  in  all  those  gymnasia  in  which  tht 
majority  of  the  pupils  is  of  the  Polish  national- 
ity, the  Polish    language  is,  at    least  partly, 
used  as  medium  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
classes.  —  Within  the  bounds  of  the  present 
United   States,  the   Spanish,  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  German,  have  all,  at  one  time,  been 
the  predominant  languages  among  the  white 
settlers  in  lai>^  tracts  of  country ;  but  all  have 
gradually  given  way  to  the  Ensllsli.     A  dialect 
of    German,    commonly    callea    Pennsytumio 
Duic?iy  is  still  extensively  spoken  among  the 
descendants  of  the  old  German  setilere  in  Peno- 
sylvania  ;  and,  in  the  new  acquisitions  of  tern-^ 
tory  in  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific,  Spanieh 
is  still  the  language  chiefly  spoken  in  many  sec- 
tions; but  the  strong  ties  of  commercial  and 
social  interests,  and  the  educational  influence  of 
the  national  schools  rapidly  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  Kiiglish  language,  2md  cause  it  to  be  un- 
derstood and  spoken  by  the  entire  population. 
The  desire  to  share  in  this  universal  knowlalge 
of  English  pervades  all  classes  of  the  American 
})eople.  including  the  most  recent  immigrants; 
and,  in  this  resi)ect,  the  English  language  is  the 
national  language  of  the  United   States  to  a 
probably  wi<ler  extent  than  the  ruling  languag? 
of  any  of  the  large  countries  of  Europe.    There 
is  a  very  general  wish  on  the  part  of  thede> 
scendants  of  the  old  non-English  settlers  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  recent  immigFanta»  to 
cultivate,  by  the  side  of  the  English,  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  fit>m  which  Ih^ 
or  their  ancestors  emigrated.  (See  (terxan-Amkb- 
i(!AN  ScHooi^,  and  German  Lanocagb.) 
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KAtmCAL  SCHOOLS,  or  Schools  of 
IfaTigation,  are  iustitatioiiB  for  educatiiig  and 
training  pupils  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
navigation.  Schools  of  this  kind  have  long  been 
in  existence  iu  European  countries,  and  are 
of  various  srades.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  theoretical  instruction  given  in  them,  is  to 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  use  the  instrumentB  of 
observation,  and  how  to  apply  the  results  for  the 
purpose  of  finding,  at  any  instant,  the  exact 
position  of  a  vessel  at  sea.  Tho  calculations  nec- 
essary for  this  purpose  require  a  knowled^ 
of  various  branches  of  mathematics,  especiaUy 
trigonometry;  hence,  mathematics  must  con- 
jstitute  the  chief  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  of  navigation.  In  those  schools 
in  which  most  of  the  pupils  lack  the  amount  of 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  scientific  understand- 
ing of  these  nautical  calculations,  thev  receive  a 
merely  mechanical  instruction,  which  is  found 
to  be  generally  sufficient  for  the  mercantile 
marine.  The  course  of  instruction  varies  con- 
siderably. In  Prussia,  where  prominence  is 
^ven  to  scientific  instruction,  it  lasts  eighteen 
months,  of  which  twelve  are  spent  in  the  mates' 
class,  and  six  in  the  navigators'  (captains')  class. 
Before  pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  latter 
•class,  they  must  have  been  for  eighteen  months 
in  active  service  as  mates.  In  other  schools, 
less  attention  is  given  to  theoretical  studies,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  lasts  only  from  four  to 
six.  months.  In  1875,  the  German  Empire  had 
21  navigation  schools,  14  of  which  were  in 
Prussia,  4  in  the  Hanse  towns,  2  in  Mecklen- 
burg, and  1  in  Oldenburg.  In  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  there  were  8  nautical 
ischools,  in  France  42,  in  Italy  23,  in  Russia  4, 
in  Finland  6,  in  Sweden  9,  in  Norway  6,  in 
Denmark  1,  in  Holland  9,  in  Belgium  2, in  Spain 
9,  in  Portugal  l,in  Greece  5.  England  also  has 
■a  large  number  of  navigation  schools  of  various 
grades.  In  some  of  the  countries  named,  these 
schools  are  called  jiauiiad  schools;  in  others, 
navigation  sdiools ;  and  France  prefers  the 
Jiame  hydrographical  schools.  In  the  United 
States,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  1873,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  nau- 
tical school  in  tho  city  of  New  York,  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  thft  board  of  education  of  that  city. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ita 
members  to  serve  as  a  council  for  this  school,  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  board  of  education  in 
its  management.  (See  New  York.)  The  U.  S. 
•congress,  in  an  act  approved  June  8.,  1874, 
authorized  the  use  of  certain  national  vessels 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  detailing  of  naval 
officers  to  act  as  superintendents  and  instructors 
in  such  schools,  but  with  the  special  provision, 
"  that  no  person  shall  be  sentenced  to,  or  re- 
ceived at,  such  schools  as  a  punishment,  or  com- 
mutation of  punishment,  for  crime."  Tho 
-course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  from 
18  months  to  2  years.  The  pupils  who  complete 
it  successfully,  receive  a  certihcate ;  and  citorts 
.are  made  to  obtain  positions  for  them  on  board 


of  the  best  ships.  If,  after  their  first  voyage, 
they  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  posi- 
tion of  mate  or  captain,  instruction  is  given 
them  in  practical  and  theoretical  navigation,  and 
in  such  other  branches  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary. A  school  similar  to  that  in  New  York,  is 
conducted  in  a  government  vessel  in  the  port  of 
San  Francisco. 

NAVAL  SCHOOLS  are  schools  for  the 
training  of  midshipmen  in  all  the  theoretical  and 
practical  branches  requisite  to  fit  them  for  their 
profession.  In  the  L  nited  States,  there  is  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  which  waa 
established,  in  1845,  by  George  Bancroft,  then 
secretary  of  the  navy.  Originally  little  more 
than  a  school  of  practice  on  board  ship,  and 
intended  to  afford  comparatively  slight  m«n^ 
tal  training,  it  was,  in  1850,  reorganized  un- 
der its  present  name.  The  couise  of  study  was 
materiauly  enlai^d,  and  the  institution  wae 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  Hydrography.  In  1851,  a  four  years' 
course  of  instruction  was  adopted.  In  March, 
1867,  the  school  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy;  but  its  administrati(Mi 
continued  to  be  mainly  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which 
had  been  formed,  and  put  in  chaise  of  it,  in  July, 
18G2.  Since  March,  1869,  the  supervision  of 
thp  secretary  over  it  has  been  without  this  inter* 
vention.  March  3.,  1873,  a  law  was  passed  ex«- 
tending  the  course  of  study  to  six  years. — The 
course  of  instruction  comprises  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  drill,  not  onl^  in  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  but  in  the  English,  French^ 
and  Spanish  langua^,  in  history,  international 
law,  seamanship,  ship-building,  gunnery,  steam* 
enginery,  and  drawing  (both  mechanical  and  free* 
hand),  especially  in  its  applications  to  naval  con* 
struction,  machinery,  ana  map-making.  Three 
times  a  week,  exercises  in  practical  seamanshipi 
on  board  ship  or  in  boats,  vaxy  the  courses  of 
the  lecture  and  recitation  room;  while,  from  ibe 
middle  of  June  till  tho  middle  of  September,  a 
cruise  along  the  coast,  in  a  United  States  sailing- 
ship  or  steamer,  gives  opportunity  for  putting 
into  practice  all  the  nautic^  knowledge  that  hai 
been  acquired.  The  number  of  cadet-midship- 
men, in  1874 — 5,  was  297 ;  the  number  of  in- 
structors, 58. — Since  1864,  classes  of  naval  con- 
structors, of  civil  and  steam-engineers,  called 
cadet-engineers,  have  been  permitted  to  be  edu- 
cated at  tho  academy,  the  number  of  such  being 
limited  to  50,  and  the  course  for  them  beinff 
two  years  at  the  school,  and  two  years  on  board 
ship.  During  the  civil  war,  tho  academy  was  re- 
moved to  Newport,  R.  I.;  but,  soon  after  its  ckxe, 
was  broi^ht  back  to  Annapolis. — In  Englandt 
the  Koyal  Naval  CoUeoe  was  erected  in  1729,  M 
Portsmouth.  There,  rormerlv,  youths  intended 
for  the  navy  were  instructed  m  navigation  etc.; 
but,  in  1839,  the  college  was  remodeled,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  instruction  of  junior  naval  and 
marine  officers  in  the  higher  branches  of  science 
connected  with  their  profession,  and  especially 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  naval  gunneiji 
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last  hundred  years.  The  increasing  strength,  in 
modern  times,  of  the  principle  of  nationality, 
which  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the 
establishment  of  a  united  Germany  and  a  united 
Italy,  has  caused  many  governments  to  look 
upon  the  universal  ascendency  of  the  national 
language,  and  the  suppression  of  all  others,  as  a 
means  of  strengthenuig  national  unity.  From 
this  point  of  view,  great  efforts  have  been  made 
in  many  countries,  to  force  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  language  of  the  government  upon  all  schools, 
as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.  Where  these 
measures  were  directed  against  languages  spoken 
by  large  bodies  of  the  people,  or  even  against 
smaller  portions  of  the  population,  speaking  the 
language  of  another  large  country,  they  have  pro- 
yoked  resistance,  more  or  leas  violent,  and  have 
in  many  instances  led  to  controversies  which  are 
not  yet  ended.  The  principles  according  to 
which  different  governments  have  proceeded, 
are  very  different.  None  has  gone  so  far  in  the 
use  of  force  as  Russia,  which,  in  its  attempts  to 
crush  out  the  language  of  some  eight  million 
Poles,  has  manifested  a  disregard  of  the  first 
rights  of  families  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, that  has  deservedly  met  with  universal 
disapproval.  No  country  of  the  world  has  been 
60  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  legislation  by  the 
CO -existence  of  a  number  of  languages,  as  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  two  ruling 
languages,  German  in  Austria  proper,  and 
Magyar  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown, 
are  both  the  languages  of  only  a  minority  of  the 
population  in  their  several  sections :  and  while 
the  two  governments  have  been  anxious  to  extend 
the  domain  of  the  ruling  languages,  the  Czechs  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Slovens  in  Styria 
and  Carniola,the  Italians  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Poles 
and  Ruthenians  in  Galicia,  Silesia,  and  the 
Bukovina,  the  Roumanians,  Croats,  and  Ger- 
mans in  Hungary,  have  insisted  that  for  the 
schools  in  those  districts  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  people  speak  their  language,  it  shall  be  made 
the  medium  of  instruction  of  all  grades.  The 
conflict  is  at  present  fiercer  than  ever.  The 
Hungarian  government  has  thus  far  successfully 
continued  its  efforts  to  extend  the  ascendency 
of  the  Magyar  language ;  while  the  government 
of  Austria  propsr  has  conceded  nearly  all  the 
demands  of  the  non-German  nationalities.  The 
idea  of  an  imperial  language  has,  in  Austria 
proper,  been  given  up;  and  what  remains  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  German,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
great  superiority  of  German  literature  and 
scholarship.  The  Czechs,  Slovens.  Poles,  and 
other  non-German  nationalities,  have  not  only 
secured  the  general  introduction  of  their  lan- 
guages as  mediums  of  instruction  into  all  the 
grimary  schools  of  their  districts ;  but  the  same 
as  been  done  in  refj^rd  to  the  gymnasia.  The 
two  universities  of  Lemberg  and  Oacow  have 
been  fully  surrendered  to  the  Poles ;  and.  in 
Prague,  the  division  of  the  university,  the  oldest 
in  Germany,  into  two,  one  Czechic  and  one 
German,  is  under  consideration. — ITie  Prussian 
government,  which  sustains  non-German  schools 


in  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  Posen, 
Prussia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Schleswig,  has 
devoted  to  the  principles  underlying  this  qu^tion 
a  greater  attention  than  any  other  European  gov- 
ernment, and  has  evidently  endeavored  to  evolve 
principles  which  will  admit  of  api^lication  in 
more  than  one  country,  and  which  will  reconcile 
the  clashing  claims  of  the  mother-tongue  and 
the  nationtd  language.  It  expressly  msclaims 
any  intention  to  introduce  the  study  of  German 
into  the  non-German  schools  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  Germanizing  districts  speaking  a  non-German 
language ;  but  it  demands,  '*for  the  purpose  of 
secunns  in  these  parts  and  members  of  the 
monarchy  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  the  father-land,  and  a  conscious 
and  enemtic  coK>peration  in  this  pro^^ress,  that 
the  pupiu  of  the  national  schools  oe  mstructed 
in  the  (lerraan  language  as  far  as  is  necessary 
to  facilitate  a  business  and  social  intercourse 
with  their  German-speaking  fellow-citizens."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  purely  Wendish,  Polish,  Lithu- 
anian, and  Masuric  schools,  the  mother-tongue 
is  used  exclusively  for  instruction  in  religion  and 
singing,  and  for  the  lower  stages  of  instruction 
in  refuling,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the 
higher  classes,  the  German  gradually  takes  the 
place  of  the  mother-tongue.  Even  in  the  gym- 
nasia, a  similar  regard  for  the  mother-tongue  is 
shown;  for,  in  all  those  gymnasia  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  is  of  the  Polish  national- 
ity, the  Polish  language  is,  at  least  partly, 
used  as  medium  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
classes.  —  Within  the  bounds  of  the  present 
United  States,  the  Spanish,  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  German,  have  all,  at  one  time,  been 
the  predominant  languages  among  the  white 
settlers  in  lai^  tracts  of  countiy ;  but  all  have 
gradually  given  way  to  the  English.  A  dialect 
of  German,  commonly  called  Pennsyioania 
DuJtchy  is  still  extensively  spoken  among  the 
descendants  of  the  old  German  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and,  in  the  new  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory in  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific,  Spanish* 
is  still  the  language  chiefly  spoken  in  many  sec- 
tions; but  the  strong  ties  of  commercial  and 
social  interests,  and  the  educational  influence  of 
the  national  pchools  rapidly  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  alid  cause  it  to  be  un- 
derstood and  spoken  by  the  entire  population. 
The  desire  to  share  in  this  universal  knowledge 
of  English  pervades  all  classes  of  the  American 
])eople,  including  the  most  recent  immigrants; 
and,  in  this  re8i)ect,  the  English  language  is  the 
national  language  of  the  United  States  to  a 
probably  wider  extent  than  the  ruling  language 
of  any  of  the  large  countries  of  Europe.  There 
is  a  very  general  wish  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  non-English  settlers  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  recent  immigranta,  to 
cultivate,  by  the  side  of  the  English,  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  firom  which  thef 
or  their  ancestors  emigrated.  (See  Germak-Amsb- 
icAN  ScHooi^s,  and  German  Language.) 

NATURAIi  SCIEKGE.    See  Sciengbb,  Tin 
Teaching  of. 
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NAtmCAIi   SCHOOLS,  or  Schools  of 
NaTigaUon,  are  iuBtitutioDB  for  educating  and 
training  pupils  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
navigation.   Schools  of  this  kind  have  long  been 
in  existence  in  European   countries,  and  are 
of  various  grades.     One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  theoretical  instruction  given  in  them,  is  to 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  use  the  instruments  of 
•observation,  and  how  to  apply  the  results  for  the 
purpose  of  finding,  at  any  instant,  the  exact 
position  of  a  vessel  at  sea.    The  calculations  nec- 
essary for  this  purpose    require  a  knowledge 
of  various  branches  of  mathematics,  especiaUy 
trigonometry;    hence,   mathematics  must  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  of  navigation.     In  those  schools 
in  which  most  of  the  pupils  lack  the  amount  of 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  scientific  understand- 
ing of  these  nautical  calculations,  they  receive  a 
merely  mechanical  instruction,  which  is  found 
to  be  generally  sufficient   for  the  mercantile 
marine.    The  course  of  instruction  varies  con- 
aiderably.      In  Prussia,  where  prominence    h 
given  to  scientific  instruction,  it  lasts  eighteen 
months,  of  which  twelve  are  spent  in  the  mates' 
class,  and  six  in  the  navigators'  (captains')  class. 
Before  pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  latter 
olass,  they  must  have  been  for  eighteen  months 
in  active  service  as  mates.    In  other  schools, 
less  attention  is  given  to  theoretical  studies,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  lasts  only  from  four  to 
six  months.     In  1875,  the  German  Empire  had 
21   navigation  schools,  14  of  which  were   in 
Prussia,  4  in  the  Hanse  towns,  2  in  Mecklcn- 
buig,  and   1   in  Oldenburg.     In  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  there  were  8    nautical 
schools,  in  France  42,  in  Italy  23,  in  Russia  4, 
in  Finland  6,  in  Sweden  9,  in  Norway  6,  in 
Denmark  1,  in  Holland  9,  in  Belgium  2,  in  Spain 
9,  in  Portugal  1,  in  Greece  5.    England  also  has 
.a  large  number  of  navigation  schools  of  various 
grades.    In  some  of  the  countries  named,  these 
schools  are  called  7iautic(d  schools;  in  others, 
^avigaiion   sdiools ;    and   France  prefers   the 
name  hydrograpldcal  scJiools.    In  the  United 
States,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  1873,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  nau- 
tical school  in  tho  city  of  New  York,  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  board  of  education  of  that  city. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ita 
members  to  serve  as  a  council  for  this  school,  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  board  of  education  in 
its  management.     (See  New  York.)  The  U.  S. 
•congress,  in   an  act  approved  June  8.,  1874, 
autnorized  the  use  of   certain  national  vessels 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  detailing  of  naval 
officers  to  act  as  superintendents  and  instructors 
in  such  schools,  but  with  the  special  provision, 
"that  no  person  shall  be  sentenced  to,  or  re- 
ceived at,  such  schools  as  a  punishment,  or  com- 
mutation of    punisliment,    for    crime."      The 
oourse  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  from 
18  months  to  2  years.   The  pupils  who  complete 
it  successfully,  receive  a  certihcate ;  and  efforts 
^re  made  to  obtain  posiijtions  for  them  on  board 


of  the  best  ships.  If,  after  their  first  voyage, 
they  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  pod- 
tion  of  mate  or  captain,  instruction  is  given 
them  in  practical  and  theoretical  navigation,  and 
in  such  other  branches  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary. A  school  similar  to  that  in  New  York,  is 
conducted  in  a  government  vessel  in  the  port  of 
San  Francisco. 

NAVAIi  SCHOOLS  are  schools  for  the 
training  of  midshipmen  in  all  the  theoretical  and 
practi(^  branches  requisite  to  fit  them  for  their 
profession.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  which  waa 
established,  in  1845,  by  George  Bancroft,  then 
secretary  of  the  navy.  Originally  little  more 
than  a  school  of  practice  on  board  ship,  and 
intended  to  affonf  comparatively  slight  m«n^ 
tal  training,  it  was,  in  1850,  reorganized  un- 
der its  present  name.  The  couise  of  study  was 
materially  enlaiged,  and  the  institution  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  Hydrography.  In  }.  851,  a  four  yean' 
oourse  of  instruction  was  adopted.  In  March, 
1867,  the  school  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy;  but  its  administrati(Mi 
continued  to  be  mainly  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which 
had  been  formed,  and  put  in  chaxge  of  it,  in  July, 
1862.  Since  March,  1869,  the  supervision  of 
thp  secretary  over  it  has  been  without  this  inter- 
vention. March  3.,  1873,  a  law  was  passed  ex'^ 
tending  the  course  of  study  to  six  years. — The 
oourse  of  instruction  comprises  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  drill,  not  onl^  in  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  but  m  the  English,  French^ 
and  Spanish  languages,  in  histoiy,  internationa] 
law,  seamanship,  ship-building,  gunnery,  steam* 
enginery,  and  drawing  (both  mechanical  and  free* 
hand),  especially  in  its  applications  to  naval  con* 
struction,  machinery,  and  map-making.  Three 
times  a  week,  exercises  in  practical  seamanshipi 
on  board  ship  or  in  boats,  vaxy  the  courses  of 
the  lecture  and  recitation  room;  while,  from  ibe 
middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  September,  a 
cruise  along  the  coast,  in  a  United  States  sailing- 
ship  or  steamer,  gives  opportunitv  for  putting 
into  practice  all  the  nautical  knowledge  tnat  has 
been  acquired,  llie  number  of  cadet-midship- 
men, in  1874 — 5,  was  297 ;  the  number  of  in* 
otructors,  58. — Since  1864,  classes  of  naval  con- 
structors, of  civil  and  steam-engineers,  called 
cadet-engineers,  have  been  permitted  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  academy,  the  number  of  such  being 
limited  to  50,  and  the  course  for  them  being 
two  years  at  the  school,  and  two  years  on  faoara  * 
ship.  During  the  dvil  war,  the  academy  was  iTe- 
moved  to  Newport,  R.  I.;  but,  soon  after  its  clow, 
was  brought  hack  to  Annapolis. — In  England, 
the  Royal  Naval  CoUege  was  erected  in  1729,  M 
Portsmouth.  There,  rormerly,  youths  intended 
for  the  navy  were  instructed  in  navigation  etc.; 
but,  in  1839,  the  college  was  remodeled,  and  ap* 
propriated  to  the  instruction  of  junior  naval  and 
marine  officers  in  the  higher  branches  of  science 
connected  with  their  profession,  and  especially 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  naval  gunneijr.: 
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last  hundred  jean.  The  increasing  strength,  in 
modern  times,  of  the  principle  of  nationality, 
which  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumuhs  in  the 
estabUshnient  of  a  united  Germany  ana  a  united 
Italy,  has  caused  many  eoYernments  to  look 
upon  the  universal  ascendency  of  the  national 
language,  and  the  suppression  of  all  others,  as  a 
means  of  strengthenmg  national  unity.  From 
this  point  of  view,  great  efforts  have  been  made 
in  many  countries,  to  force  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  language  of  the  government  upon  all  schools, 
as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.  Where  these 
measures  were  directed  against  languages  spoken 
by  large  bodies  of  the  people,  or  even  against 
amaller  portions  of  the  population,  speaking  the 
lauguage  of  another  large  country,  they  have  pro- 
Toked  resistance,  more  or  less  violent,  and  have 
in  many  instances  led  to  controversies  which  are 
not  yet  ended.  The  principles  according  to 
which  different  governments  have  proceeded, 
are  very  different.  None  has  gone  so  far  in  the 
use  of  foroe  as  Russia,  which,  in  its  attempts  to 
crush  out  the  language  of  some  eight  million 
Poles,  has  manifested  a  disregard  of  the  first 
rights  of  families  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dron,  that  has  deservedly  met  with  universal 
disupproval.  No  country  of  the  world  has  been 
•0  greatly  embarrasst^d  in  its  legislation  by  the 
co-existence  of  a  number  of  lanscuages,  as  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  two  ruling 
languaajes,  iierman  in  Austria  proper,  and 
Magyar  in  the  lanils  of  the  Hungarian  crown, 
are  both  the  languijjes  of  only  a  minority  of  the 
population  in  th.»ir  several  sections ;  and  while 
tho  two  guvernments  have  been  anxious  to  extend 
the  domain  of  tlie  ruling  languages,  the  Czechs  in 
Rohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Slovens  in  Styria 
and  CWniola.the  Italians  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Poles 
aad  Ruthenians  in  Galicia,  Silesia,  and  the 
Bttkovina,  the  Roumanians,  Croats,  and  Ger- 
mans in  Hungary,  have  insisted  that  for  the 
schools  in  those  districts  in  which  a  minority  of 
the  people  s^vak  their  language,  it  shallbe  made 
the  medium  of  instruction  of  all  grades.  The 
oonfliot  is  at  present  fiercer  than  ever.  The 
Hungarian  government  has  thus  far  succetsfullv 
oontiim.^i  its  efforts  to  extiMid  the  ascendency 
of  the  Majryar  laT^iruajTv? ;  while  the  government 
of  Austria  prop.T  his  coiuv ie.1  nearly  all  the 
diMiiands  of  th.»  non-lverman  nationalities.  The 
id.»a  of  an  imperial  hngaa^e  has,  iu  Austria 
prv>p.»r.  Kv»n  jjiven  ui>:  ani  what  remains  of  the 
asivn  lent  y  of  th.>  (teraian.  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
grv»at  sujK^riv»riTy  of  <n>rman  Uteratui^  and 
scholarship.  The  i  ze.-hs.  Slovens.  Pdee,  and 
other  non-<;erman  nationalitieau  have  not  onW 
secuiwl  the  g^wral  introduction  of  their  Ian- 
glls^^^  as  me.iiums  of  instruction  into  all  the 
wimary  schiMls  of  their  ilL<tricts :  but  the  same 
has  bvvn  done  in  ivjjani  to  the  gymnasia.  The 
two  umvorsm^  of  l^iberji  an.!  Oacow  have 
been  fullv  snnvn  iei^l  to  the  Poles :  ami.  in 
l-raiTue.  the  divi^^jon  of  the  uiiiverf^tr.  the  oWest 
in  lnTm,<uiy,  ii^to  two  oiit-  iVvhio  and  one 
^n»rm,%n.  is  un  itr  ooiisi  i  ra;ion  — 11k^  Pru>«^ian 
govemaient,  whi.4i  sustains  DonAiemian  s^-hools 


in  the  provinces  of  Brandenbuig,  Sfleedi,  Pom, 
Prussia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Schleswig.lufi 
devoted  to  the  principles  underlying  tiuB  queBtioD 
a  greater  attention  than  any  other  Europeu  gov- 
ernment, and  has  evidently  endeavored  to  evoln 
principles  which  will  admit  of  application  in 
more  than  one  country,  and  which  will  reooodk 
the  clashing  claims  of  the  mother-toDgoe  m 
the  nationfd  lanj^uage.  It  expressly  disdiios 
any  intention  to  uitroduce  the  study  of  Gtanas 
into  the  non-German  schools  for  the  sole  pmpoft 
of  Germanizing  districts  speaking  a  non4iera)iii 
language;  but  it  demands, '*for  the  purpose  of 
securins  in  these  parts  and  memben  of  tbe 
monarchy  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  pptf|rts 
of  civilization  in  the  father-land,  and  a  coiiickM^ 
and  eneigetic  co-operation  in  this  proj^KSS.  tk 
the  pupik  of  the  national  schools  be  uuitiudeQ 
in  the  (lennan  language  as  far  as  is  Deceesin 
to  facilitate  a  business  and  social  inteiooiii& 
with  their  German-speaking  fellow-citizens."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  purely  W'endish,  Polish.  lithn- 
anian,  and  Masuric  schools,  the  mother-tocgfc 
is  used  exclusively  for  instruction  in  religicri  ani 
singing,  and  for  the  lower  stages  of  instnictwi 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Ib  tk 
higher  classes,  the  German  gradually  Uka  ti» 
place  of  the  mother-tongue.  Even  in  tk  gyis 
nasia,  a  similar  regard  for  the  mothertongue  h 
shown:  for.  in  all  those  gymnasia  ini*hiiiitl 
majority  of  the  pupils  is  of  the  Polish  naxM 
ity,  the  Polish  langtiage  is,  at  least  |*rth 
used  as  medium  of  instruction  in  the  lo«t: 
classes.  —  Within  the  boimds  of  the  pf«ti.» 
I'nited  States,  the  Spanish,  the  Freoch,  tU 
Dutch,  the  German,  have  all,  at  one  time.  b«- 
the  predominant  languages  among  the  viut 
settlere  in  large  tracts  of  ooontiy;  but  allbavt 
gradually  given  way  to  the  Ei^^  AdiaKi 
of  German,  oommonlj  called  Fcnasyto*^ 
DtOcky  is  still  extensivdy  qMikan  «* 
descendants  of  the  old  Gen— aael' 
sylvania  ;  and.  in  the  new  aoqivk 
tbry  in  the  South  and  on  ^  f 
is  still  the  lai^niage  chidly  nofa 
tions;  but  the  strong  tka  «.^ 
sociail  interests,  and  the  edaBttiam 
tbe  naticnal  schook  rapidly 
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NAUTICAL  SCHOOLS 

NAVnCAI.  SCHOOLS,  or  SchooU  of 
Vavi^tion,  are  iiistitutiona  for  educating^  and 
traiain^  pupils  in  the  science  uid  practice  of 
navigatiau.  Schools  of  this  kind  have  long  been 
in  eiiatencB  in  European  countries,  and  sk 
of  various  grtidus.  One  of  the  chief  objecta  of 
the  theoretical  inatruction  given  in  them,  is  to 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  use  the  instruments  of 
observation,  and  how  to  applj  the  reauita  for  the 
purpoae  of  finding,  at  any  instant,  the  exact 
position  of  a  vessel  at  sea.  The  calculations  nec- 
essary for  this  purpoae  require  a  knowledge 
of  various  branches  of  mathematics,  eepecinlly 
trigonometry;  hence,  mathematics  must  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  the  cuurae  of  instruc- 
tiuu  in  schools  oF  navigation.  In  those  schools 
in  which  most  of  the  pupils  lack  the  amount  of 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  scientific  undet«tand- 
ing  of  these  nautical  calculations,  they  receive  a 
merely  mechanical  instruction,  which  is  found 
to  be  generally  aufficient  for  the  mercauiiie 
marine.  The  course  of  instruction  varies  cou- 
aiderably.  In  Prumia.  where  prominence  is 
gifen  to  scientific  instruction,  it  lasts  eighteen 
months,  of  which  twelve  are  spent  in  the  mates' 
'Class,  and  six  in  the  navigators'  (captains')  class. 
Before  pupils  can  be  admittiid  to  the  latter 
olasd,  they  must  have  been  for  eighteen  months 
in  active  service  as  mates.  In  otlier  schools, 
leis  attention  is  given  to  theoretical  studies,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  lasts  only  from  four  to 

21  uavigutiun  si^ltools,  14  of  whiuh  were  in 
Prussia,  4  in  tlio  Hausc  towns,  2  in  Mecklen- 
burg, and  1  in  Oldenburg.  In  the  Austro- 
Uungarian  Monarchy,  there  were  8  nautical 
schools,  in  Frauoe  42,  in  Italy  23,  in  Itusaia  4, 
in  Finland  6,  In  Sweden  1),  in  Norway  G,  in 
Denmark  l.in  Holkud  y.iuBclgiuDi  2,in  Spain 
9,  in  Portural  l,in"  -     v*    .     .    .     . 
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of  the  beet  ships.  Ii,  after  their  fitst  voyage, 
they  desire  to  qualify  themselvos  for  the  pOM' 
tiou  of  ni8t«  or  captain,  instruction  ia  given 
them  in  practical  and  theoretical  navigation,  and 
in  such  other  branches  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary. A  school  "' ■"'!'"■  to  that  in  New  York,  ia 
conducted  in  a  government  venel  in  the  port  <rf 
Ban  Francisco. 

NATAL  SCHOOLS  ate  schools  for  Uio 
training  of  midshipmen  in  all  the  theoretical  and 
practical  branches  requisite  to  fit  them  for  their 
profesEion.  In  the  United  iStat«s,  there  is  tlw 
Vavol  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  which  w«t 
established,  in  1845,  by  Ueorge  Bancroft,  then 
secretaty  of  the  navy.  Originally  little  more 
than  a  school  of  practice  on  boanl  ship,  and 
intended  to  afford  comparatively  slight  men- 
tal training,  it  was,  in  18o0,  reorganized  un- 
der its  present  name.  The  course  of  study  wa« 
materially  enlarged,  and  the  institution  wu 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  Hydrc^raphy.  In  ]851,a  four  years' 
courae  of  instruction  was  adopted.  In  March, 
ISfiT,  the  school  was  placed  under  the  care  at 
the  secretary  of  the  navy;  but  its  administratian 
continued  to  be  mainly  conducted  under  tb« 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Navij^tion,  whicii 
had  been  formed,  and  put  in  chai^r,,.  of  it,  in  July, 
18<J2.  Since  March,  1809,  the  supervision  <tf 
thy  secretary  over  it  has  been  without  this  inter- 
March  3.,  18T3,  a  law  was  passed  e 


ti^liJiliy  tll^  ti 
coiiFiiuor  in.iliUi 
exhaustive  drill, 
the  natural  Bcii.'! 
and  Mianiah  laii; 
law,  seamanship 


^ 


.Hidy  to  six  years.^The 
1 1'  I  iiimpriEes  a  thorough  and 
ii<  I  I'dly  in  mathematics  and 
n-  lull  m  the  Kuglish,  French, 
:ii  •_<  s.  in  history,  international 
.  Iii|'-liuilding.  gunnery,  steam- 
i^'.r.-  J,  (both  mechanical  and  free- 
III  I .  j  npphations  to  naval  con- 
[III'.,  nad  map-making.  Three 
.Ml  IS  in  practical  seamanshipi 
r  iii  liiAts.  vary  the  coursea  ol 
'i'.'ir.,iii)n  room;  while,  from  th» 
ill  |iio  middle  of  September,* 
ill  a  United  States  nailing- 
^  opportonitv  for  putting 
iiili^aj  knowledge  that  hM 
iiumbtr  of  cadct-niidship- 
.-,  297;  the  number  of  itt- 
I  1  .-I<i4,  classes  of  naval  con- 
...kI  steam -en  ginet'is,  called 
Ij.ii  iH'en  permitted  to  be  edn- 
n.iv  the  number  of  such  being 
n<\  iW;  course  for  them  being 
Mli'iiiland  two  years  onboard 
■!■ ,  lvlI  war,  the  academy  waam- 
'!■: .  I ',.  I.;  but,  soon  after  its  doee, 
k  (11  Annapolis.— In  England, 
r..il..>nd  was  erected  in  1729,  rt 
lii'ir.  fiiimerlv,  youths  intended 

0  iii-tnicted  in  navigation  elC4 
I'lll.'^i'  was  remodeled,  and  Kp- 

'  111^1  niL^ion  of  junior  naval  and 

1  I  hi'  liigher  branches  of  scienoa 
llii'ir  profession,  and  especiallj' 
niid  practice  of  naval  gunneij'. 
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last  hundred  years.  The  increasiiig  strength,  in 
modem  tunes,  of  the  principle  of  nationality, 
which  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumuhs  in  the 
estaUishment  of  a  united  Germany  ana  a  united 
Italy,  has  caused  many  governments  to  look 
upon  the  universal  ascendency  of  the  national 
language,  and  the  suppression  of  all  others,  as  a 
means  of  strengthenmg  national  unity.  From 
this  point  of  view,  great  efforts  have  been  made 
in  many  countries,  to  force  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  language  of  the  government  upon  all  schools, 
as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.  Where  these 
measures  were  directed  against  languages  spoken 
by  large  bodies  of  the  people,  or  even  against 
smaller  portions  of  the  population,  speaking  the 
language  of  another  laigo  country,  they  have  pro- 
Tol^  reststaace,  more  or  less  violent,  and  have 
in  many  instances  led  to  controveiaies  which  are 
not  yet  ended.  The  principles  according  to 
which  different  governments  have  proceeded, 
are  very  different.  None  has  gone  so  far  in  the 
use  of  force  as  Russia,  which,  in  its  attempts  to 
crush  out  the  language  of  some  eight  miUion 
Poles,  has  manifested  a  disregard  of  the  first 
rights  of  families  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, that  has  deservedly  met  with  universal 
disapproval.  No  country  of  the  world  has  been 
so  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  legislation  by  the 
co-existence  of  a  number  of  languages,  as  the 
Austro- Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  two  rulinc 
languages,  German  in  Austria  proper,  and 
Magyar  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown, 
are  both  the  languages  of  only  a  minority  of  the 
population  in  their  several  sections :  and  while 
the  two  governments  have  been  anxious  to  exten<l 
the  domain  of  the  ruling  languages,  the  Czechs  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Slovens  in  Styria 
and  Camiola.the  Italians  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Poles 
and  Ruthenians  in  Galicia,  Silesia,  and  the 
Bukovina,  the  Roumanians,  Croats,  and  Ger- 
mans in  Hungary,  have  insisted  thAt  for  the 
schools  in  those  districts  in  which  a  m^ority  of 
the  people  spsak  their  language,  it  shall  be  made 
the  medium  of  instruction  of  all  grades.  I'he 
conflict  is  at  present  fiercer  than  ever.  The 
Hungarian  government  has  thus  far  successfully 
continued  its  efforts  to  extiind  the  ascendency 
of  the  Magyar  language ;  while  the  government 
of  Austria  proper  has  conceried  nearly  all  the 
demands  of  the  non-German  nationalities.  I'he 
idea  of  an  imperial  language  has,  in  Austria 
proper.  b;ien  given  up;  and  what  remains  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  German,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
great  superiority  of  German  literature  and 
scholarship.  The  Czechs,  Slovens.  Poles,  and 
other  non-German  nationalities,  have  not  only 
secured  the  general  introduction  of  their  lan- 
guages as  mediums  of  instruction  into  all  the 
primary  schools  of  their  districts ;  but  the  same 
nas  been  done  in  n^^ard  to  the  gymnasia.  The 
two  universities  of  Lembcrg  and  (hticow  have  j 
been  fully  surrendered  to  the  Poles ;  and.  in  j 
Prague,  the  division  of  the  university,  the  oldest  ] 
in  Germany,  into  two,  one  Czechic  and  one 
German,  is  under  consideration. — The  Prussian 
government,  which  sustains  non-German  schools 


in  the  provinces  of  Brandenbuig,  Silesia, 
Prussia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Schkswig,  hai 
devoted  to  the  principles  underlying  this  qoertwa 
a  greater  attention  than  any  other  EurapesD  gov- 
emment,  and  has  evidently  endeavored  to  ewte 
principles  which  will  admit  of  apphcation  is 
more  than  one  country,  and  which  will  recoocfle 
the  clashing  claims  of  the  niother-toiu[ae  and 
the  nation^  lanj^uage.    It  expressly  nisrlaiiiii 
any  intention  to  nitroduce  the  study  of  Gennaa 
into  the  non-Gemum  schools  for  the  sole  purpoK 
of  Germanizing  districts  speaking  a  non-Gennaa 
language ;  but  it  demands,  **for  the  purpose  of 
securing  in  these  parts  and  members  of  the 
monarchy  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  prqgrea 
of  civilization  in  the  father-land,  and  a  oonscioQi 
and  eneisetic  co-operation  in  this  pro|;reai,  that 
the  pupib  of  the  national  schools  l)e  mstroeted 
in  the  German  language  as  far  as  is  neceaaiy 
to  facilitate  a  business  and  social  interoomte 
with  their  (jerman-speaking  feUow-citizens.'*  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  purely  Wendish,  Polish,  lithnr 
anian,  and  Masuric  schools,  the  mother^oDgae 
is  used  exclusively  for  instruction  in  religioD  and 
singing,  and  for  the  lower  stages  of  instrucUoa 
in  refuling,   writing,  and  arithmetic     In  the 
higher  daises,  the  German  gradually  takes  the 
place  of  the  mother-tongue.     Even  m  the  gjm* 
iiasia,  a  similar  regard  for  the  mother-tongue  m 
shown;  for,  in  all  those  gymnasia  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  is  of  the  Polish  natioml- 
ity,  the  Polish   language  is,  at    least    partlj. 
us^  as  medium  of  instruction  in  the  lowv 
classes.  —  Witliin  the  bounds  of  the  present 
United  States,  the  Spanish,  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  German,  have  all,  at  one  time*  been 
the  predominant  languages  among  the  white 
settlers  in  lai^  tracts  of  country ;  but  all  have 
gradually  given  way  to  the  P^ufflisli.     A  dialed 
of    German,    commonly    called    PennsylvaMa 
Dutchy  is  still  extensively  spoken   among  the 
descendants  of  the  old  (German  settlers  in  Peno- 
sylvania  ;  and,  in  the  new  acquisitions  of  terri-^ 
tory  in  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific,  Spanish* 
is  still  the  language  chiefly  B])oken  in  many  8eo> 
tioiis:  but  the  strong  ties  of  comniercia]  and 
social  interests,  and  the  educational  influence  of 
the  national  K'hools  rapidly  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the   Kngli«h  language,  atid  cause  it  to  be  un- 
derstood and  ppokon  by  the  entire  ix>pu]atioii. 
The  desire  to  share  in  this  universal  knowledge 
of  Knglish  j)er>'a(les  all  classes  of  the  Americas 
people,  including  the  most  recent  immigrants; 
and,  in  thi.s  rc>si)ect.  the  English  language  is  the 
national  language  of  the  United   States  to  a 
probably  wider  extent  than  the  ruling  language 
of  any  of  the  large  countries  of  Europe.    There 
is  a  very  general  wish  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  non-English  settlers  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  recent  immigrants,  to 
cultivate,  by  the  side  of  the  English,  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  irom  which  th^ 
or  their  ancestors  emigrated.  (See  GERMAK-Assa- 
i(7AN  Srnoous,  and  (tF.rman  LANorACE.) 

NATUBAIi  SCIEKGE.    See  SciEsioi,  tn 
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NAUTICAIi   SCHOOLS,   or  Schools  of 
Ifavigation,  are  institutions  for  educating  and 
training  pupils  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
navigation.    Schools  of  this  kind  have  long  been 
in  existence   in   European   countries,  and  are 
of  various  grades.     One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  theoretical  instruction  given  in  them,  is  to 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  use  the  instruments  of 
observation,  and  how  to  apply  the  results  for  the 
purpose  of  fiiiding,  at  any  instant,  the  exact 
position  of  a  vessel  at  sea.    Tlio  calculations  nec- 
essary  for  this  purpose    require  a  knowledge 
of  various  brancnes  of  mathematics,  especially 
trigonometry;    hence,   mathematics   must  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  of  navigation.     In  those  schools 
in  which  most  of  the  pupils  lack  the  amount  of 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  scientific  understand- 
ing of  these  nautical  calculations,  they  receive  a 
merely  mechanical  instruction,  which  is  found 
to  be   generally  sufficient   for  the   mercantile 
marine.     The  course  of  instruction  varies  con- 
siderably.     In   Prussia,   where  prominence    is 
given  to  scientific  instruction,  it  lasts  eighteen 
montlis,  of  which  twelve  arc  spent  in  the  mates' 
class,  and  six  in  the  navigators'  (captains')  class. 
Before  pupils  can   be  adiuittecl  to  the  latter 
class,  they  mast  have  been  for  eighteen  montlis 
in  active  ser\'ice  as  mates.     In   other  schools, 
less  attention  is  given  to  theoretical  studies,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  lasts  only  from  four  to 
six  mouths.     In  1875,  the  Gorman  Empire  had 
21    navigation   8ch(X)l8,   14  of  which  were   in 
Prussia,  4  in  the  Ilanse  towns,  2  in  Mecklen- 
burg, and   1    in   Oldenburg.      In   the   Aastro- 
Ilungarian   Monarchy,  there   were   8    nautical 
schools,  in  Franco  42,  in  Italy  23,  in  Russia  4, 
in  Finland  6,  in  Sweden  9,  in  Norway  6,  in 
Denmark  1,  in  Holland  9,  in  Belgium  2,  in  Sj>ain 
9,  in  Portugal  l,in  Greece  5.     England  also  lias 
.a  large  number  of  navigation  schools  of  various 
grades.     In  some  of  the  countries  named,  these 
schools  are  called  naniicnl  schools;  in  others, 
maviriation   schools;    and   France  prefers    the 
name  hifdrogrrtphiad  schools.     In  the  United 
States,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  1 873,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  nau- 
tical school  in  thj  city  of  New  York,  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  th.^  board  of  education  of  that  city. 
The  (chamber  of  C-ommerce  of  New  York  City 
waa  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  itj 
members  to  serve  as  a  council  for  this  school,  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  board  of  education  in 
its  management.     (See  Np:w  York.)   The  U.  S. 
congress,  in    an  act  approved  June  8.,  1874, 
authorized  the  use  of   certain  national  vessels 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  detailing  of  naval 
officers  to  act  as  superintendents  and  instructors 
in  such  schools,  but  with  the  special  provision, 
"that  no  person  shall  bo  sentenced  to,  or  re- 
ceived at,  such  schools  as  a  punishment,  or  com- 
mutation of    punishment,    for    crime."      The 
course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  from 
18  months  to  2  years.   The  pupils  who  complete 
it  successfully,  receive  a  certificate  ;  and  efforts 
^ire  made  to  obtain  x)os^tions  for  them  on  board 


of  the  best  ships.  If,  after  their  first  voyage* 
they  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  poai- 
tion  of  mate  or  captain,  instruction  is  given 
them  in  practical  and  theoretical  navigation,  and 
in  such  other  branches  as  arc  deemed  neoa»- 
sary.  A  school  similar  to  that  in  New  York,  is 
conducted  in  a  government  vessel  in  the  ]X)rt  of 
San  Francisco. 

NAVAIi  SCHOOLS  are  schools  for  the 
training  of  midshipmen  in  all  the  theoretical  and 
practical  branches  requisite  to  fit  them  for  their 
l)rofes6ion.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  which  was 
established,  in  1845,  by  George  Bancroft,  then 
secretary  of  the  navy.  Originally  little  more 
than  a  school  of  practice  on  board  ship,  and 
intended  to  afford  comparatively  slight  men- 
tal training,  it  was,  in  iHoO,  reorganized  un* 
der  its  present  name,  llie  coui'se  of  study  was 
materially  enlarged,  and  the  institution  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  Hydrography.  In  J 851,  a  four  years' 
course  of  instruction  was  adopted.  In  March, 
18G7,  the  school  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  secretary  of  the  na\'y;  but  its  administration 
contiimed  to  be  mainly  (conducted  under  the 
sujxjrvision  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which 
had  been  formal,  and  jmt  in  charge  of  it.  in  July, 
18G2.  Since  March,  1809,  the  supervision  of 
thp  secretary  over  it  has  been  withinit  this  inters 
vention.  March  3.,  Ib73,  a  law  was  passed  ex- 
tending the  coui-sc  of  study  to  feix  years. — The 
course  of  instruction  compHs-es  a  thoi-ough  aaid 
exhaustive  drill,  not  oulv  in  uiatheniatics  and 
(lie  natural  sciences,  but  m  the  English.  French, 
and  Spanish  languages,  in  history,  international 
law,  seamanship,  ship-buildiug,  gunnery,  steam- 
enginery,  and  drawing  (both  mechanical  and  free* 
hand),  especially  in  its  applications  to  naval  con- 
struction, machinery,  and  map-making,  lluise 
times  a  week,  exercises  in  practical  seamanship, 
on  board  ship  or  in  boats,  vary  the  courses  of 
the  lecture  and  recitation  room;  while,  from  the 
middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  h^eptember,  a 
cruise  along  the  coast,  in  a  United  States  Railing- 
chip  or  steamer,  gives  op|X)rtunity  for  putting 
into  practice  all  the  nautical  knowledge  tiiat  has 
l>een  acquireil.  The  number  of  cadet-midship- 
men, in  187'!: — 5,  was  297;  the  number  of  in- 
Gtructors,  58. — Since  18G4,  classes  of  naval  con- 
structors, of  civil  and  steam-engineers,  called 
cadet-engineers,  liavc  Ix^en  pennittcd  to  be  edu- 
cate<l  at  the  academy,  the  number  of  such  being 
limited  to  50,  and  the  course  for  them  beins 
two  years  at  the  school,  and  two  years  on  board 
ship.  During  the  civil  war,  the  academy  was  re- 
moved to  Newport,  11. 1.;  but,  soon  after  its  close, 
was  brought  back  to  Annapolis. — In  Englandt 
the  Koyal  Naval  College  was  erected  in  1729,  aft 
Portsmouth.  There,  formerly,  youths  intended 
for  the  navy  were  instructed  in  navigation  etc.; 
but,  in  1839,  the  college  was  remodeled,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  instruction  of  junior  naval  and 
marine  officers  in  the  higher  branches  of  science 
connected  with  their  profession,  an<l  especiall]r 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  naval  gunneiy*. 
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In  1872,  the  college  was  transferred  to  Green- 
wich.— On  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  are 
naval  schools  at  Fiume  (Hungary),  Kiel  (Prus- 
sia), Brest  (France),  Naples  and  rfpezia  (ItaJy), 
St.  Petersburg  (Russia),  Stockholm  (Sweden), 
Christiania  (Norway),  Copenhagen  (Denmark), 
Willemsoord  (Netherlands),  Ferrol  (Spain),  Lis- 
bon (^Portugal),  the  Piraeus  ((Jreece),and  on  the 
islana  of  Kbalki  (Turkey). 

KEBBASKA,  one  of  the  western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  to  whicli  it  was  admitted 
in  1867,  as  the  24th.  Its  area  is  75,995  sq.  m.; 
its  population^  in  1870,  was  129,322,  of  whom 
789  were  colored,  and  6,416  were  Indians. 

Educational  History.  While  yet  a  territory 
(1854 — 67],  Nebraska  adopted  a  liberal  school 
system  which,  as  early  as  1865,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  only  50,000,  furnished  free  tuition  6 
months  in  the  year.  In  1869,  a  general  school 
law  was  passed,  which  has  been  modified  from 
time  to  tnno  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  of  the  state ;  and  on  this 
law,  substantially,  is  based  the  present  system. 
The  intention  of  the  school  law  of  Nebraska  is 
to  affonl  an  opportunity  for  a  finished  erlucation 
to  every  child  m  the  state.  To  this  end.  tuition 
is  free  from  the  day  of  admission  to  the  primary 
school  to  the  completion  of  the  course  in  the 
university.  The  state  superintendents  have  been 
as  follows:  S.  D.  Beals,  1H69— 71:  J.  M.McKen- 
zie,  1871—77;  and  S.  R.  Thompson  from  1877. 

School  8f/s(ein. — There  is  no  state  board  of 
education.  The  constitution  previdcs,  that  there 
shall  be  elected  by  thejH^oplo  every  two  years,  a 
state  super inten(lpn(,  whose  principal  duties  shall 
be,  to  apportion,  twic^e  each  year  (in  June  and 
December),  the  state  school  fund  to  the  several 
counties,  the  basis  of  apj)ortionmont  Ix'ing  the 
number  of  children  l)etween  the  ages  of  o  and 
21  years  ;  to  recommend  for  the  use  of  the  public 
schools  a  list  of  text  -  Ixxjks ;  to  exaniin'i  appli- 
cants for  state  certificates;  to  hold  tcat^hers'  insti- 
tutes ;  to  designate  the  forms  of  all  blanks  for 
the  use  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  reports  of 
school  officers ;  and  to  make  a  full  annual  report 
to  the  governor,  of  the  educational  condition  of 
the  state.  Each  county  clwts  a  cnunti/  snper- 
iiitendeui  biennially,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dividi^  the 
county  into  school-districts,  if  this  has  not  al- 
ready been  done.  He  has  no  }X)wer,  however, 
to  change  any  district  line,  unless  petitioned  so 
to  do  by  one-third  of  the  legal  votc^rs  in  the 
districts  affected — a  legal  voter  being  any  male, 
or  unmarried  female  21  years  of  age,  residing 
in  the  district,  and  subject  to  i>ay  a  district 
school-tax.  It  is  the  county  superintendent's 
duty,  also,  to  examine  teachers,  to  visit  each 
school  in  the  county  at  least  once  each  term,  to 
hold  teachers'  institutes,  to  apportion  to  the 
several  districts,  twice  each  year,  the  public 
school  money,  and  to  report  to  the  state  super- 
intendent annuallv  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
For  this  service,  lie  receives  not  less  than  3^. 
nor  more  than  85,  per  day  for  every  d^  actually 
employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  county 
superintendent  issues  three  grades  of  certificates 


to  teachers:  the  first  grade  valid  for  2  years, 
the  second,  for  one  year — both  entitling  the 
holder  to  teach  in  any  district  in  the  county; 
the  thinl  grade  being  valid  for  6  months,  and 
entitling  the  holder  to  teach  only  in  a  specified 
district.  Three  third-grade  certificates,  however, 
may  be  issued  to  the  same  person.  Kach  school- 
district  has  three  officers, — a  director^  a  modem- 
tor^  and  a  treasurer.  One  of  these  is  elected  each 
year  at  the  April  meeting.  1  hese  officers  have 
full  control  of  all  school  matters  pertaining  to 
the  district,  except  the  building  of  school-houses, 
and  the  issuing  of  school  bon&.  '1  hey  are  not 
permitted  to  pay,  out  of  the  public  funds,  any 
teacher  not  holding  a  certificate  from  the  proi^r 
authority.  Relatives  of  these  ofiioers  are  m- 
eligible  as  teachers.  The  director  must,  within 
10  days  after  the  annual  meeting,  report  to  the 
county  superintendent  the  nmnoer  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  district,  the  appropriation 
of  the  state  fund  being  based  upon  tills  return, 
and  not  payable  without  it.  The  permanent 
school  fund  consists  of  all  moneys  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  16th  and  36th  sections  in  each 
township,  the  five  per  cent  granted  by  Congress 
on  the  »ale  of  public  lands  within  the  state,  and 
all  escheats,  giits,  grants,  etc.,  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated. This  fund  is  at  present  invested 
principally  in  state  siHJurititiS.  Some  of  it.  how- 
ever, is  in  school-district  and  county  bonds,  and 
bond  and  mortgage,  but  all  draws  1 0  per  cent 
interest.     The  items  are  as  follows  •- 

School  fund  now  invested $497,937.34 

UnT)aid  principal  of  school  landn  eold       637,Hi»7.W 
Value  of  school  lands  leased 272,169.16 

Total *l,407,91»4T3i) 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  fund  shall  W 
invested  hereafter  only  in  United  States  and 
state  securities,  or  in  registered  county  Iwnds. 
The  number  of  acres  of  school  lands  amounts  to 
more  than  2,500,000,  none  of  which  can  be  soM 
at  less  than  $7  per  acre.  The  apportiouab!e 
school  fund  arises  inmi  the  10  per  c»ent  inten>t 
on  all  moneys  forming  a  jjart  of  the  permanent 
school  fund,  the  6  jxt  cent  rents  of  scbcx)l  lancl.^ 
leased,  togtither  with  the  i)roceetls  of  the  one- 
mill  tax.  The  other  sources  of  income  for  tlie 
support  of  schools  are  the  monej'S  arising  from 
fines,  licenses,  dog-tax,  and  the  special  district  tax. 
School  districts  are  prohibited  from  levyuig  for 
school  j)ur|X)ses  a  greater  tax  than  25  mills  on 
the  dollar  in  any  one  year.  Three  months'  school 
must  be  maintained  in  each  school-district  to 
entitle  it  to  any  jHDrtion  of  the  public  fund. 

Edna li ion  id  Condition.  —  1  he  number  of 
school-clistricts  in  1876.  was  2,567  ;  tlie  numbtr 
of  school-houses  of  all  kinds,  1,980  ;  the  numkr 
of  distri(?ts  in  which  graded  schools  exist,  55. 
'ITie  princi|>al  items  of  school  statistics  for  1675 
are  the  following: 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 86,iri 

"        ••        "  enrolled 59,97-' 

**        "  teachers,  males 1 .468 

*•        ••  females 1,893 

Total 3.361 

Average  monthly  salary,  males $37.74 

"  "  *•        females $32.r.O 

Amomit  of  apportionable  Bchool  ftmd. . .  .$241,167^^ 
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Normal  Instruction, — The  state  normal  school 
was  opened  at  Peru,  in  1867.  It  was  originally 
organized  with  three  departments,  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  the  course  being  13  years.  In 
1873 — 4,  this  was  mollified  so  as  to  comprise 
2  departments,  the  preparatory  and  the  normal, 
5  years  being  necessiiry  to  complete  the  course. 
In  the  preparatory  dei)artment,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  elementiiry  studies  pursued  the  first 
year,  botany  is  taught ;  in  the  second,  zoology ; 
in  the  third,  Latin,  Algebra,  physical  geography, 
physiology,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
I>rawiug  and  vocal  music  are  also  taught.  In 
the  normal  department,  the  branches  peculiar  to 
schools  of  this  description  are  pursueil.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  present 
time  (1876),  is  about  190. 

TeacJiers'  Institutes. — These  bodies  have  been 
convened,  from  time  to  time,  at  such  places  as  the 
state  and  county  superintendents  have  deemed 
necessary.  The  annual  attendance  of  teachers, 
since  1863,  has  been  large,  and  the  interest 
aroused  has  extended  very  generally  among  the 
people  in  the  localities  where  the  meetings  nave 
been  held.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  meets 
annually  about  the  last  of  March. 

An  educational  journal.  The  Nebraska  Teacher  j 
was  begun  in  187 1 ,  and  is  now  one  of  the  agen- 
cies for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state.  Its  editor  is  the  president 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  A  similar 
.  publicfition  is  issued  by  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  state  university. 

Secondary  Instruction. — There  are  several 
high  schools  in  the  state,  princii)alljr  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  where  the  great  interest  awak- 
ened in  the  subject  of  education  has  led,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  eret^.tion  of  costly  buildings,  the  most 
noted  of  which,  the  high  school  building  of 
Omaha  City,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  more 
than  700  pupils,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  i^*i00,00().  Similar  schools,  but  not 
so  costly,  exist  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  City,  Ash- 
land, Beatrice,  Brownville,  and  I'awnee  City. 
The  intention  of  the  school  law  was  to  connect 
the  high  schools  directly  with  the  state  univer- 
sity, according  to  the  system  established  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  by  making  the  graduates  of  the 
former  admissible  to  the  latter  without  further 
examination.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools,  however, 
for  some  time  led  to  such  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  admission  as  seriously  to  threaten 
the  efficiency  of  the  university.  Pleasures  have 
already  been  taken  to  remedy  this. 

The  number  of />r/rrtte  schools  in  the  state  has 
very  much  decreased  since  1870.  The  number  at 
that  time  was  70,  but  increased  confidence  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  had  dimin- 
ished the  number,  in  1874,  to  30.  There  are  but 
few  denominational  schools  in  the  state, — 
Brownell  Hall  (Episcopalian),  a  ladies'  seminary 
at  Omaha,  a  Roman  Catholic  school  in  the  same 
place,  and  another  in  Nebraska  (Jity.  One 
business  college,  at  Omaha,  reported,  in  1874,  a 
total  of  135  pupils,  of  whom  17  were  females. 


Superior  Instruction. — The  institutions  in- 
tend^ to  furnish  an  advanced  education  are  as 
follows : 


NAME 

Location 

■ 

When    Religioiw 

found*  deuomina- 

ed           tion 

Doano  College 

Nebraska  College 

Univ.  of  Nebraska 

Crete 

Nebraska  City 
Lincoln 

1872 
186S 
1869 

Cong. 
Pr.  Epls. 
Non-sect. 

Scientijic  and  Professional  Instruction. — The 
Agricultural  College  is  a  department  of  the  state 
university,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  board 
of  regents.  The  landed  endowment  of  both  in- 
stitutions amounts  to  134,800  acres  of  land, 
whicK  at  present  is  not  available.  The  course 
of  study  requires  3  years  for  its  completion,  the 
ordinary  provision  being  made  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, with  special  attention  paid  to  those 
branches  of  natural  science  necessary  to  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  Connected  with  tlie  college  is 
a  farm  of  320  acres,  on  which  the  instruction 
given  in  the  college  is  put  to  practical  test.  The 
number  of  students  at  present  is  12.  A  divinity 
school  exists  as  a  department  of  Nebraska  C  ol- 
lege,  which  prescribes  a  course  of  3  years.  In  1874, 
the  nmnber  of  its  students  was  2. 

SjMicial  Instruction. — The  Nebraska  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  situated  near  Omaha. 
It  was  organized  in  18()0,  for  the  free  education 
of  all  dejS  and  dumb  children  in  the  state,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  25,  of  sound  mind,  of 
good  moral  habits,  ami  free  from  contagious 
disease.  The  course  of  study  comprises  8  years 
of  40  weeks  each.  ITie  studies  pursued  are  those 
common  to  such  institutions.  The  instniction 
in  the  first  class  is  purely  elementary ;  in  the 
second  class,  language  and  arithmetic  are  taught; 
in  the  third,  language,  arithmetic,  and  geography; 
in  the  fourth,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  science 
of  common  things,  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Daily  exercises  in  written  language  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  instruction  in  all  the  grades 
during  the  entire  course.  Special  instruction  in 
articulation  is  given  to  semi-nmtes.  The  in- 
stitute has  at  present  3  instructors,  and  about 
40  pupils  in  all  the  classes.  The  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  was  opened  near  Nebraska  City,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1875.  It  has  a  fine  building  and  grounds, 
but  its  organization  is  so  recent  that  but  little  is 
generally  known  in  regard  to  it. 

NEHBASKA,  XJNIVEBSITY  OF,  at  lin- 
coin.  Neb.,  was  chartered  in  1869,  and  opened  in 
1871.  It  was  established  upon  grants  of  land, 
amounting  to  134,800  acres,  made  by  Congress 
to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  university  and 
a  coll(^  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  charter  provides  for  six  dejiartments,  or 
colleges,  namely :  (1)  a  college  of  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural 
science ;  (2)  a  college  of  agriculture  ;  (3)  a  col- 
lege of  law ;  (4)  a  college  of  medicine ;  (5)  a 
college  of  practical  science,  mechanics,  and 
ci\ii  engineering;  (6)  a  college  of  fine  arts. 
Only  the  first  two  have  yet  (1876)  been  organ- 
ized. In  the  first  there  are  four  courses  of  study 
of  four  years  each ;  and,  in  the  second,  there  aro 
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two  courses,  one  of  three  years,  and  a  course  of 
one  year.  In  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art,  the  courses  are  the  cla^ical,  the  scien- 
tific, the  Latin  scientific,  and  the  (xreek  scien- 
tific. ITiere  is  a  I^tin  or  preparatory  school 
connected  with  the  university.  It  has  a  fann 
of  320  acres,  and  extensive  chemical  and  phys- 
ical apparatus.  Tuition  is  free.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  8  instructors  and  132  students,  of 
whom  117  (48  collegiate  and  69  preparatory) 
were  in  the  department  of  literature,  science, 
and  arts,  and  15  in  the  dei)artnient  of  agricult- 
ure. Both  sexes  are  admitted.  Allen  R.  Benton, 
A.  M.,  LL.  1).,  is  (1876)  the  chancellor. 

NEBBASKA  COLLEGE,  at  Nebraska 
City,  Neb.,  under  Protestant  Episcopal  control, 
was  organized  in  1865,  and  chartered  in  1868. 
It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  students.  The 
institution  has  a  valuable  mineral  cabinet,  and 
libraries  containing  about  2,000  volumes.  It 
comprises  a  collegiate  cour^wj  and  a  grammar 
school,  with  a  preparatory  and  a  business  course. 
Facilities  are  afforded  for  instruction  in  theology. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  iastructors  and  70 
students  (3  collegiate,  13  prqiaratory,  and  54 
business).  P.  L.  Woodbury,  M.A.,  is  (1876)  the 
head-master  in  charge. 

NEEDLE- WOBK.  See  Female  Education, 
and  Industrial  Schools. 

NETHEBLANDS,  the  name  of  a  kingdom 
in  western  Europe,  which  has  an  area  of  12,680 
square  miles,  and  the  population  of  which,  in 
1874,  was  3,767,263,  exclusive  of  its  colonial 
possessions,  the  total  area  of  which  amounts  to 
more  than  660,000  sq.  m.;  and  the  i)opuIation, 
to  over  24,000,000. — The  independence  of  the 
Netherlands  was  established  in  1579,  when  the 
people  revolted  against  the  rule  of  Spain,  and 

Eroclainied  the  republic  of  the  United  Xether- 
mds.  Napoleon,  in  1806,  erected  the  kingdom 
of  Holland;  but  the  Congress  of  Vieima.  in  1815, 
united  Belgium  and  Holland  under  the  title  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1830,  the 
southern  provinces  seceded,  and  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Belgium;  and,  since  that  time,  the  name 
Netherlands  has  been  applied  exclusively  to  the 
kingdom  formed  of  the  northern  provinces. 
About  61  jx?r  cent  of  the  j)opulation  of  the 
kingdom  are  Protestants ;  and  nearly  37  per 
■cent,  Komau  Catholics. 

Hiatni'i/  of  Ediicittion. — The  earliest  school  of 
which  tliLTo  is  any  re(5ord  was  that  of  St.  Martin 
at  rtrec'ht,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
time  of  Charles  M artel.  This  school  enjoyed 
great  ri^nown,  and  large  numlx'rs  of  j>upils  from 
thj  neighl)<)riiig  countries  attended  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Tith  century,  Utrecht  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  five  flourishini:  schools,  several 
of  which  had  each  a  rector,  in  addition  to  the 
priests,  who  had  the  general  contn)l  of  them.  At 
that  time,  several  convent  schools  gained  great 
reputation,  the  most  pn)niinent  of  wliich  were  at 
Egmond,  Ximeguen.  Middelburg,  and  Admoert. 
near  Croninrjcn.  Schools  were  jUso  established 
at  this  time  by  the  more  flourishing  towns,  for 
tho  instruction  of  the  citizens,     ^iuthority  to 


open  these  schools  was  always  derived  from  the 
courts,  and  the  supervision  and  instruction  were 
entirely  secular,    'i'he  best-known  school  of  this 
class  was  at  Zwolle,  which,  in  the  14th  centuiy, 
is  reported  to  have  had  over  1,000  pupils.    In 
Holland,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  did  much  to  promote  educa- 
tion.    (See  HiERONYMiANs.)     During  the  15tli 
century,    this    country   was    rich    in    eminent 
scholars,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  John 
Wessel,  Rudolf  Agricola,  Alexander  Hegius,  and 
Erasmus.    A  new  era  was  inaugurated  with  the 
opening  of  the  Leyden  University,  in  1575,  which 
awakened  a  new  zeal  for  all  departments  of 
learning.    Other  universities  were  established, 
at  Franeker  (1575),  at  (jlroningen    (1614),  at 
Utrecht  (1638),  and  at  Ilanierwick  (1648),  all 
of  which  greatly  added  to  the  reputation  of 
Dutch  scholarship  throughout  the   world,  and 
rendered  thtir  people  one  of  the  best  educated 
nations  of  the  globe.     During  the  18th  century, 
there  was,  however,  a  visible  decline;  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  (1811),  Cuvier 
made  a  rather  unfavorable  re|)ort  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  universities  and  Latin  schools  of  Hol- 
land. 1  he  Fivnch  govcnmient  which  Napoleon  L 
established  in  Holland,  introduced  some  reforms, 
which  were  subsequently  sanctioned  and  further 
developed  by  King  William  I.    Since  that  time, 
the  Netherlands  have  regained,  in  some  depart- 
ments of  superior  instruction,  esi)ecially  in  that 
of  the  ancient  languages,  their  former  reputation. 
The  Dutch  legislation  in  regard  to  primary  in- 
struction has  attracted  the  attention  of  educa- 
tioTial  writers  and  the  governments  of  various 
countries,  chiefly  by  its  outspoken  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  denominational  scnools.    The 
basis  of  the  Dutch  system  was  laid  in  the  cel- 
ebrated law  of  1 806,  drawn  up  by  M.  Van  der 
Ende,  who  was,  for  nearly  thirty  years  (until 
1833),  at  the  head  of  the  common-school  depart- 
nient  of  the  Dutch  ministry.   Articles  22  and  23 
of  this  law  provide  that  pupils  shall  be  trained 
'•  in  the  practice  of  all  the  social  and  Christian 
\nrtues,"  and  that  they  shall  "  not  remain  with- 
out instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  that  religious 
faith  to  which  they  belong;'*  but  that  the  teacher 
of  the  school   '*  shall  not  have  cliarge  of  this 
branch  of  instruction."     The  principle  of  secular 
and  mixed  schools  had,  at  first,  the  co-operation 
of  ministers  of  every  creed,  even  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  but, after  184 H.shaqily-defined  parties 
arose  in  mutual  opposition.     The  new  constitu- 
ti(m  of  1H48,  which  is  still  in  force  (1876J,  pro- 
vides that  instniction  shall  be  free,  and  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  government.     At  tlus 
time,  a  party  of  ortho<lox  Protestants  liad  been 
founded,  named  after  (iroen  van  Prinsterer,  a 
prominent  professor  and   writer,  who  asserted 
that  the  Roman  Catholics,  wherever  they  had 
any  influence,  were  strictly  carrjnng  into  exe- 
cution   the   laws  of    1 806 ;    that   is.   excluding 
from  the  schools  every  thing  of  a  doctrinal  char- 
acter, even  the  Pible  itself.    As  the  l)e8t  method 
to  check  the  antici})ated  advances  of  that  Church, 
the  (iroenists  attacked  the  principle  of  mixed 
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schools,  denouncing  them  as  breeding-places  of 
atheism  and  immorality,  and  demanding  in  their 
place  denominational  schools,  which  might  afford 
religious  instruction.  This  party  was  in  a  small 
minority  in  the  chambers,  m  1857,  when  the 
new  educational  law  was  framed,  which  still  re- 
mains in  oi)eration  (1876).  llie  majority  was 
composed,  m  the  first  place,  of  Catholics  who 

Ere  furred  to  exclude  religious  instruction  entirely 
roni  the  schools,  rather  than  have  it  of  a  more  or 
less  Protestant  character;  secondly,  of  the  Liber- 
als, who  were  in  favor  of  the  total  separation  of 
church  and  state  ;  and,  finally,  of  Dissenters  of 
every  kind.  This  question  was  disposed  of  by 
the  law  of  1857,  which  provided  that,  while 
public  instruction  should  communicate  all  nec- 
essary secular  knowledge,  and  develop  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  pupils,  it  should,  '*at  the  same 
time,  train  them  to  the  practice  of  every  Chris- 
tian and  social  virtue."  It  also  enjoined  upon 
the  teacher  to  refrain  "from  teaching,  doing,  or 
permitting  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  the  religious  convictions  of  the  non- 
conformists.'' Instruction  in  religion,"  it  stated, 
"  is  left  to  the  different  sects,  llie  use  of  the  school 
buildings  may,  however,  be  granted  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  accommodate  the  children  that  attend 
thj«e,  at  hours  not  appropriated  to  other  classes." 
The  (catholics,  however,  left  their  liberal  allies, 
and  at  present  are  united  with  the  orthodox 
Protestants  and  (.'onservatives,  in  an  attempt  to 
divide  the  school  fund,  a  scheme  which  is  op- 
posed by  the  liberals  only.  This  question  of  de- 
nominational schools  has  since  formed  the  chief 
issue  at  the  general  election.  In  the  election  of 
1875,  for  members  of  the  second  chamber,  the 
Liberals  obtained  a  majority  of  two  over  the 
tmitcd  opposition. 

Primary  Instruction, — Primary  instruction, 
as  stated -above,  }fi  regulated  by  the  law  of  1857. 
The  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  is  in 
the  hands  of  local  school  committees.  Above 
each  committee,  there  is  a  district  school  super- 
intendent, above  him  a  provincial  inspector,  and 
finally,  as  the  highest  authority,  the  minister  of 
education.  Every  community  has  a  local  commit- 
tee ;  communities,  however,  which  have  united 
to  establish  and  sustain  a  school,  have  a  commit- 
tee in  common.  In  communities  with  less  than 
3,000  inhabitants,  the  burgomaster  and  the  coun- 
cilors perform  the  duties  of  the  committee.  In 
tho  other  communities,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  appointed  by  the  common  council.  The 
district  supenntendents  and  provincial  inspectors 
are  appointed  by  the  king,  llie  common  schools 
are  either  public  or  private.  Among  the  former, 
are  those  which  are  sustained  by  the  parishes, 
provinces,  or  state,  either  alone  or  conjointly ; 
private  schools  may,  in  case  of  need,  be  aided  by 
the  parish,  but  must  then  be  open  to  children  of 
aU  denominations.  The  parish  decides  how  many 
schools  are  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  their  number  may  be  increased 
by  the  j)rovincial  or  state  authorities.  Teachers 
are  of  two  classes :  assistants,  who  must  be  1 8 
years  of  age,  and  principal  teachers,  who  must  be 


23  years  of  age.  If  a  teacher  has  over  70  scholars, 
he  receives  an  aspirmity  that  is,  a  yoimg  man 
who  has  not  reached  the  requisite  age  to  be  an 
assistant  teacher.  When  the  number  of  scholars 
reaches  100,  he  is  entitled  to  a  regular  assistant; 
and  when  it  reaches  150,  to  an  assistant  and  an 
aspirant;  and  so  on,  receiving  for  every  ad- 
ditional 100  pupils  an  assistant,  and  for  every  50, 
an  aspirant,  instruction  in  the  common  schools 
is  of  two  kinds, —  common  and  higher.  Com- 
mon instruction  comprises  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  the  Dutcn 
language,  geography,  history,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, and  music.  Iligher  instruction  comprises 
a  course  in  the  elements  of  living  languages, 
elementary  mathematics,  the  first  elements  of 
agriculture,  gymnastics,  drawing,  and  needle- 
work, llie  number  of  schools,  Dec.  31.,  1872, 
was  3,728,  of  which  2,608  were  public.  The 
public  schools  had  6,538  male  teachers,  and  477 
lemale  teachers ;  and  the  private  schools,  2,332 
male  teachers,  and  1,565  female.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  both  public  and  private  schools,  was 
228,145  boys,  and  208,496  girls.  In  1873,  there 
were  3,790  primary  schools,  with  500,059  pupils. 
There  were  also  5  teachers'  seminaries,  supported 
by  the  government,  besides  a  number  of  private 
and  communal  institutions.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  primary  instruction  in  1870,  both 
by  the  state  and  the  conmi unities,  was  4,984,533 
florins  (1  florin  =  ;$0.,385),  or  $1,919,045. 

Secondary  instruction  is  regulated  by  the  law 
of  1863.  The  schools  of  this  grade  are  either 
public  or  private.  The  law  includes  among  the 
secondary  schools  the  higher  burgher  schools 
(corresponding  to  the  Cerman  real  schools),  the 
burgher  schools  for  trades-people  and  farmers, 
and  the  polytechnic  school,  at  Delft,  'ihe  gym- 
nasia and  Latin  schools  are  classed  with  the  uni- 
versities. The  higher  burgher  schools  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  having  a  five  years*  course,  and  the 
other  a  three  years'  course.  The  average  age  of 
the  scholars  in  the  lowest  class  is  13  years.  Ai^ 
cient  languages  are  excluded  entirely ;  while 
French,  (iernian,  and  English  are  studied  with 
considerable  thoroughness.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  mathematics,  the  elements  of  mechan- 
ics, technology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  chemistry,  cosmography,  Dutch 
constitutional  history,  political  economy,  statis- 
tics, geography,  history,  modem  languages,  book- 
keeping, penmanship,  drawing,  and  gymnastics, 
llie  examination  for  graduation  comprises  all 
these  subjects,  and  is  conducted  by  a  committee 
chosen  from  all  the  teachers  of  the  province.  The 
rules  of  the  royal  schools  are  determined  by  the 
royal  decrees  of  1864  and  1873.  The  teachers  of 
the  state  schools  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
those  of  the  communal  schools,  by  the  magis- 
trates. The  course  of  study  is  arranged  by  the 
director  and  the  teachers,  and  must  be  approved 
by  the  minister.  The  yearly  tuition  fee  is,  at  the 
most,  60  florins.  Burgher  schools  are  established 
chiefly  for  the  children  of  trades-people  and  farm- 
ers, and  consist  of  day  and  evening  schools.  Every 
community  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  must 
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hsve  at  least  one  bnigher  school,  both  day  and 
evening.  The  courae,  in  the  day  school,  com- 
prises two  years.  If  the  attendance  does  not  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  a  day  school,  a  com- 
munity may  be  excused  from  having  such  a 
school ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  the  evening  school 
must  comprise  a  two  years'  course.  The  teachers, 
in  these  schools,  are  appointed  by  the  common 
oouncils,  and  are  pdd  by  the  communities.  They 
are  also  entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  state, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  officers  of 
the  government.  The  cost  of  ibe  buigher  schools 
IB  borne  by  the  communities,  who  may  charge  a 
fee  not  to  exceed  12  florins  per  year.  In  1871, 
the  number  of  buigher  schools  was  43,  and  of 
higher  buigher  schools  and  commercial  schools, 
47.  The  number  of  teachers  was  338,  in  the 
burgher  schools,  and  542,  in  the  higher  buigher 
schools;  of  pupils,  3301,  in  the  buigher  schools, 
and  3,285,  in  the  higher  buigher  sdiools.  The 
polytechnic  school  at  Delft  is  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  follow  the  business  of  enprineering 
in  any  of  its  various  branches,  llns  school 
in  1875--6,  had  26  professors  and  260 
•tudents.  The  following  schools  are  also  classed 
among  secondary  institutions :  4  schools  of  agri- 
culture, with  18  professors  and  53  students ;  9 
schools  of  navigation,  with  20  professors  and 
200  students;  30  drawing  schools,  with  108  pro- 
fessors and  2,500  students;  seven  secondary 
schools  for  girls,  with  74  teachers  and  472  stu- 
dents ;  and  78  secondary  schools  for  mechanics. 
The  sum  total  expended  on  secondary  instruction 
amounted  to  $557,002,  of  which  $278,192  was 
Dsid  by  the  state;  84345,  by  the  provinces; 
9190,945,  by  the  municipalities;  and  $83,018  was 
derived  from  tuition  fees. 

Superior  InstructUm. — According  to  the  law 
of  1815,  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction 
are  classed  as  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia,  athc- 
nseums,  and  high  schools.  The  Latin  schools  and 
the  gymnasia  correspond  to  the  German  gymna- 
sia; and  the  athenaeums  and  higfi  schoolsj  to  the 
universities,  of  which,  however,  only  the  ?iigh 
scfiools  are  entitled  to  confer  academic  degrees. 
Each  Latin  school  and  gymnasium  has  a  rector  and 
oonrector  and  one  or  more  preceptors  and  docents, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  institution.  The 
studies  comprise  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics, 
history,  and  mythology.  The  following  studies 
are  taught  in  only  a  part  of  the  schools :  the 
modem  languages,  Hebrew,  and  natural  history. 
The  gymnasia  have  pretty  much  the  same  course 
of  study  as  the  Latin  schools.  In  1873,  the  num- 
ber of  latin  schools  and  g3rmna8ia  was  54,  with 
227  professors  and  1,185  students.  There  are 
three  universities, — ^at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Gro- 
ningen,  which,  in  1871,  had  732.  488,  and  146 
students,  respectively,  making  a  total  of  1,366 
students.  Of  these,  585  studied  law ;  302,  theolo- 

fjr;  242,  medicine;  157,  natural  sciences ;  and 
17,  literature.  The  two  athenseums,  at  Deven- 
ter  and  Amsterdam,  had  together  261  pupils.  In 
1876,  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  atheiueum  of 
Amsterdam  to  a  full  university.  In  1875 — 6, 
Leyden  had  45  professors  and  942  students; 


Utrecht,  34  professors  and  527  students ;  Gro- 
ningen,  30  professors  and  188  students ;  and  the 
athenseum  of  Amsterdam,  40  professors  and  399 
students. 

Special  Instruction. — Besides  the  special  sdiook 
classed  among  the  secondair  schools,  there  are 
the  foUowine:  five  Catholic  theological  semi- 
naries; an  OM  Cathdic  (Jansenist)  seminsiy,  in 
Amersfoort;  a  Lutheran  seminary,  and  seminanei 
for  Kemonstrants  and  Mennonites,  in  AauUst- 
dam;  a  seminary  of  Separatists,  in  Kampen;  two 
Jewish  seminaries,  in  Amsterdam;  a  school  of 
veterinaiy  suigery,  and  a  school  of  East  Indian 
languages,  in  Delft ;  a  school  for  army  snigeoot, 
at  Utrecht;  schools  of  art,  in  Amsterdam,  Bois- 
le-Duc,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Gitmingen; 
and  a  school  of  music,  at  the  Hague.  In  1§74, 
there  were  three  institutions  for  djeaf-mutes,  with 
391  inmates ;  three  asylums  for  the  blind ;  and 
an  asylum  for  idiots,  having  19  girls  and  23boj8. 
and,  m  connection  with  it,  there  is  a  day  school 
for  idiots. 

Luxemburg. — This  country  is  governed  by  the 
king  of  Holland  as  grand-duke  of  Luxemburg. 
It  had,  in  1874,  644  primary  schools,  with  28,437 
pupils ;  one  teachers'  seminaiy  ;  an  atheiueuni, 
composed  of  a  gymnasium  and  a  trade  school  of 
6  classes  each ;  and  2  procymnasia,  havinff  to- 
gether 42  professors  and  911  pupils ;  a  CfUholic 
seminary  and  an  agricultural  scnool,  in  Echtvr- 
iiach.  —  For  further  information  in  regard  to 
education  in  the  Netherlands,  see  Barnard,  Ar^ 
iioncU Edvcaiiouyyol.  ii.;  Cousin,  DeTinsiruciioii 
2)ublique  en  Hollander  1836-^7;  Buddikou. 
Geschiedenis  vctn  Opvoeding  en  Ondenw^s  in 
de  Nederlanden  (Hague,  1847) ;  Layelete. 
Dibats  sur  renseignement  dans  leg  ckambrt* 
fioUandaLica,  session  of  1 857  (Geneva,  1858). 

NEVADA,  one  of  the  ertreme  western  states 
of  the  Anicriean  Union,  originally  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Utah,  from  which'  it  was  set  off  as 
a  separate  territory,  March  2.,  1861, and  enlaiged 
by  a  further  portion  of  Utah,  in  1862.  It  was 
admitted  as  a  state  in  1864.  It  was  further  en- 
larged by  added  territory  from  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona, in  1866.  In  1859,  the  population  was  about 
1,000;  but,  in  August,  1861,  it  was  estimated  at 
1 6,000.  In  1870,  it  was  42,491,  of  whom  38.9.^9 
were  whites ;  357,  colored  persons ;  3,152,  Chi- 
nese ;  and  23,  civilized  Indians. 

Educational  History. —  Notwithstanding  the 
almost  exclusive  absorption  of  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  mining  and  kindred  operations,  tbe 
interests  of  education  have  not  been  overlooked, 
llie  first  constitution  of  the  state  directed  tbe 
legislature  to  organize  a  public-school  system,  to 
found  a  state  university,  to  establish  graded  and 
normal  schools,  and  to  promote  by  au  appropn- 
ate  means'  the  cause  of  e<lucation.  To  this  end, 
the  state  was  to  be  divided  into  school-distzicts. 
and  schools  were  to  be  established  therein.  For 
the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  there  were  to 
be  set  apart  the  50,000  acres  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  aU  the  new  states,  30,000  acres  for  each 
senator  and  representative,  the  16th  and  36th 
section  in  each  township,  a  half-mill  tax  on  aU 
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property  subject  to  taxation,  and  all  escheats,  and  j  dispensing  with  rate-bills,  68 ;  the  total  number 
fines  for  personal  offenses.  The  interest  of  all  the    of  schools,  108.  Of  these  schools,  21  are  primary; 

money  derived  from  the  above  sources  (except    '   ''^^ ^*  "      "*"  ^  ->  -  ^         *  — 

the  half -mill  tax,  of  which  five  per  cent  is  taken), 
together  with  two  per  cent  of  the  receipts  from 


all  toll-roads  and  Bridges,  is  devoted  to  school 
purposes,  at  the  present  time.  The  method  of  rate- 
bills  is,  in  some  cases,  employed,  llie  permanent 
school  fund,  in  1874,  amounted  to  ^250,000.— 
The  method  of  supervision  was,  from  the  first, 
the  same  as  now  employed ;  but  the  original  pro- 
visions of  law  in  this  regard  have  been  modified 
aomewhat  by  successive  legislatures,  notably  in 
1873,  when  a  compulsory  education  law  was 
passed.  From  1 866  to  1874,  the  state  superintend- 
ent was  A.  VV.  Fisher,  who,  at  the  latter  date,  was  , 
succeeded  by  S.  P.  Kelly,  elected  for  four  years.  ' 
School  Stfutem. — ^The  sujxjrvision  and  manage- 
ment of  the  educational  system  of  the  state  are 
confided  to  a  sUtte  board  of  education,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  surveyor-general,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  Its  duties  are  to 
organize  schools,  prescribe  a  uniform  list  of  text- 
books, and  devise  all  needful  measures  for  the  con- ' 


4,  intermediate ;  12,  grammar ;  2,  high ;  and  69, 
unclassified.  The  support  of  the  schools  was  de- 
rived from  the  following  sources : 

From  taxes $93,431.23 

rate-bills 317.69 

state  apportionments 

and  other  sources 52,432.40 


cc 


It 


Total 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

For  teachers'  salaries $83,648.88 

"    sites,  buildingH,  etc 22,241.05 

other  purposes 18,511.71 


$146,181.32 


(( 


Total $124,301.64 

The  average  wages  of  teachers  per  month  was  $100.00 

The  principal  items  of  school  skUUtics  for  the 

year  were  the  following  : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (6—18) 4,811 

Average  attendance 2,884 

Number  of  teachers,  males. 35 

females 80 

Total 115 


Normal  Instruction. — No  schools  for  the  in- 
duct and  improvement  of  the  schools.  The  state  struction  of  teachers  are  yet  reported.  The  l^is- 
s«/;«»r/wte«f/en/ is  the  executive  olficer  of  the  board,  i  lature,  however,  in  1875,  passed  an  act  authoriz- 
lle  performs  all  the  duties  generally  appertain-  ing  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school, 
ing  to  the  office,  and  makes  a  biennial  reix)rt  to  Secondary  hi  struction. — A  preparatory  school 
the  governor.  Counti/  superintendents  am  elected  '  in  connection  with  the  university,  provided  for 
throughout  the  state,  each  for  two  years.  Boards  i  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in  1873.  has  been 
of  trust^ies  are  elected  in  the  seveml  school-dis-  opened  at  Elko;  and  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
tricta,  and  are  so  constituted  as  always  to  con-  i  was,  in  1875,  made  for  its  support.  This,  and 
tain  at  least  one  experienced  member.     Fiach    two  high  schools,  are  the  only  means  for  free 


board  consists  of  tliree  trustees  in  districts  hav 
ing  less  than  1 ,500  voters,  and  of  five  in  all  others. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  })ertaining  to 
t  uch  officers,  they  are  intrusted  with  the  po]yer 
of  levying  taxes  in  order  to  supply  deficiencies 


secondary  instruction  now  known    to    be    in 
existence  in  the  state. 

Superior  Instruction. — By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  1873,  the  state  university  was  estab- 
lished ;  but  little  has  as  yet  been  done,  except  the 


in  the  school  moneys  received  from  the  state.  |  organization    of   the    preparatory    department, 
They  are  required  not  only  to  keep  a  public  rcc-    above  referred  to. 


ord  of  their  proceedings,  but  to  publish,  in  some 
newspajfer,  full  minutes  of  those  proceedings. 
The  county  superintendent  appoints  two  com- 
petent persons,  who,  with  himself,  constitute  a 
Doard  of  examiners  of  which  he  is  chairman.  A 
certificate,  either  from  this  county  board  or  from 
the  state  board,  is  necessary  before  a  teacher 
can  receive  any  compensation  for  services  ren- 


Prtyfessional  and  Scierdiflc  Instruction,  —  In 
1875,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  college,  and  for  coll<^;e8  of  arts 
and  mines,  cndowc^i  with  the  congressional 
land  grant  of  90,000  acres  ;  but  this  action  was 
so  recent,  that  no  report  has  been  made  of  their 
organization. 

Special  InstrucHon. — The  settlement  of  the 


dered.  A  life  certificate  of  any  state,  or  a  diplo- 1  state  is  so  new,  and  the  population  so  small,  that 
ma  from  a  Calif ornia  state  normal  school,  entitles    no  efforts  have 


the  holder  to  a  county  certificate  without  exami- 
nation, if  presented  within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  its  issuance,  llie  compulsory  school  law 
requires  parents  or  guardians  to  send  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  unless  other- 


yet  been  made  to  establish  special 
institutions,  for  the  blind,  or  for  the  d&A  and 
dumb.  Those  afflicted  in  this  way  have  thus  far 
been  cared  for,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in 
institutions  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the 
neighboring  state,  (^alifomia.  Several  deaf-mutes 


wise  educated,  to  the  common  schools  for  not  less  are  under  instruction  in  the  Institution  for  the 

than  sixteen  weeks  each  year,  eight  weeks  of  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  near  Oakland, 

which  must  be  conseimtive.  A  penalty  of  not  NEWARK,  the  chief  city  of  New  Jersey, 

leas  than  850,  nor  more  than  $100  for  the  first  i  first  settled  in  1666,  by  Puritan  families  from 

offense,  and  of  not  less  than  8100  nor  more  than  Connecticut,  who  wore  joined  the  next  year  by 

8200  for  each  subsequent  offense,  is  imposed  for  other  settlers  from  the  same  colony,  led  by  their 

a  violation  of  this  law.  The  schools  are  required  minister,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pier8on,who  named 

to  be  kept  open  at  least  six  months  each  year  in  the  settlement  after  Newark,  in  England,  where 


every  8chool-<listrict. 
Educational  Co?idition  — The  number  of  school 


he  had  formerly  preached.  Newark  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  in  1836.    Its  population,  in  1840, 


districts,  in  1874,  was  71 ;  the  number  of  schools  ,  was  17,200;  but,  in  1870,  it  was  105,059,  of 
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wliom  69,175  were  natiTieB,  and  35^84  foreigneiB, 
including  15,873  Germans,  the  laigest  foreign 
element,  llie  population,  according  to  the  state 
census  of  1875,  was  123^10. 

EducatioTial  Historj/. — In  1676,  ten  years  after 
its  settlement,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  ^'agreed 
with  Mr.  John  Catlin  that  he  should  do  his 
^  faithful,  honest,  and  true  endeavor  to  teach  the 
^  children  of  those  as  have  subscribed,  the  reading 
;  and  writing  of  English,  and  also  of  arithmetic, 
'  if  they  desire  it,  as  much  as  they  are  capable  to 
'  learn,  and  he  capable  to  teach  them."  About 
1700,  a  small  scnool-houso  was  built  in  Market 
Street,  which,  it  is  thought,  was  the  only  school 
building  in  the  city  for  many  years.  From  1747 
to  1756,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was  located 
in  Newark,  but,  in  the  latter  year,  was  removed 
to  Princeton.  In  1769,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  should  be  '^constantly  sent 
to  school  at  the  expense  of  the  person  that  takes 
them,"  it  being  tne  custom,  at  that  time,  to 
award  annually  the  keeping  of  the  poor,  by  pub- 
lic auction,  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  In 
1792,  the  Newark  Academv  was  opened  in  Broad 
Street,  and  three  years  after,  was  incorporated. 
It  remained  in  its  original  location  till  1856, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  present  site  in  High 
Street.  The  next  sdiool-house  was  built  in  1797, 
near  the  South  Park.  This  was  followed  by 
another,  in  1804,  in  Market  Street ;  another,  in 
1807,  in  Fair  Street ;  one  in  New  Street,  in 
1809 ;  and  one  in  Orange  Street,  in  1820.  These 
were  all  built  by  private  enterprise,  and  the 
schools  held  in  them  were  consequently  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees.  In  1813,  the  sum  ot  $50b, 
for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  was 
voted  by  the  people,  the  practice  of  requiring 
the  person  who  supported  the  poor  to  provide 
for  the  schooling  of  their  children,  being  at  that 
time  discontinued,  and  never  revive<l.  1  nis  sum, 
or  a  larger  one,  was  voted,  for  the  same  purpose, 
annually  thereafter  till  1836,  when  Newark  was 
incorporated  as  a  city.  This  method  of  provid- 
ing for  the  education  of  a  special  class  of  cniJdren 
proved  to  be  the  entering  wedge  which  opened 
the  way  for  a  system  of  public  schools  free  to  all 
the  children  of  the  city.  The  first  public-school 
house  was  built  in  1843  or  1844,  ana  was  located 
in  the  third  ward,  between  Hill  and  ( 'ourt  streets. 
It  was  a  building  of  two  stories,  the  fintt  being 
occupied  as  a  girls'  school,  the  second  as  a  boys'. 
From  that  time  till  1848,  six  similar  school- 
houses  were  built.  In  18r)0,  the  legislature  passed 
an  act,  to  establish  public  schools  in  the  city,  the 
population  of  which,  at  that  time,  was  38.894. 
Tms  was  Rupplemcnted,  in  1853,  by  an  act  in- 
corporating the  board  of  education,  with  ample 
powers  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  public  schools.  In  185"),  there  were  7  public- 
school  houses,  and  16  public  schools,  including 
one  primary  school  for  white  children,  and  one 
of  the  same  grade  for  colored  children,  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  being  2.461  pupils.  The 
public  high  school,  which  was  opened  in  1855, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  the  schools, 
resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  graded  system 


of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  edioola.  Id 
1865,  with  a  population  of  87,428,  the  city  hid 
16  school-houses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  its 
school  property  was  $200,000.  The  fint  dty 
superintenaent  was  Stephen  Congar,  who  held 
the  office  from  1853  till  1859.  He  was  suooeeded 
in  the  latter  year  by  Geoiige  B.  Sears,  who  hat 
held  the  office  without  interruption  to  the  pm- 
ent  time  (1876). 

School  System. — The  general  management  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  dty  is  committed  to 
a  board  (f  education,  oompoeed  of  two  oommift- 
sioners  from  each  ward,  who  are  elected  bj  the 
people  biennially.  They  elect  annually  a  d^ 
superintefickntf  whose  principal  duties  are  to 
eniorce  the  r^ulations  of  the  boaid,  to  visit  the 
schools,and  to  report  to  the  board,  f^m  time  to 
time,  concerning  their  condition.  The  achooi 
money  is  derived  chiefly  from  a  special  dty  tax, 
which  varies  annually  m  such  a  way  as  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  the  state  tax.  The  ooorae 
of  study  in  the  primary  schools  comprises  read- 
ing, sp:$lling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
drawing,  and  vocal  music.  The  additional  stud- 
ies in  the  grammar  schools  are  grammar,  lotto- 
ly,  composition,  and  declamation ;  in  the  hj^ 
school,  the  studies  pursued,  in  addition  to  thaa 
of  the  grammar  scnools,  are  chemistry,  physiol- 
ogy, astronomyt  algebra,  book-keeping,  geometzy, 
seology,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  certain  other 
branches,  chiefly  languages,  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  board  of  education.  The  school  sge  k 
from  6  to  ]  8 ;  the  school  year  is  10  months,  ex- 
cept in  the  evening  schools,  in  which  the  term  k 
3  months.  The  day  schools  are  opened,  and  the 
evening  schools  dosed,  by  the  reamng  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  without  comment,  and  the 
saying  of  the  Lord's  I'rayer.  In  1875,  the  number 
of  scnools  was  44 :  1  normal  and  1  high  schod, 
12  grammar  schools,  22  primary  schools  (indud- 
ing  1  colored  school),  2  industrial  schools,  and 
C  evening  schools. — The  principal  items  a[  school 
statistics  for  the  year  1875  are  as  follows : 

Namber  of  cbildrcn  of  school  age 35,125 

"        "        "        enrolled  in  public  schools, 

inclading  evening  schools 18,067 

Average  number  of  papils  on  the  roll 12,589 

Average  daily  attendance 10,652 

Number  of  teachers,  males 54 

"        "        "  females 218 

ToU 272 

Total  receipts $209,707.05 

"     expenditures $209,700.96 

Total  value  of  school  property $900,000.00 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are  many  acad- 
emies, and  private  and  denominational  schools, 
the  Roman  Catholics  alone  having  several  of  tiie 
latter.  There  are,  also,  two  libraries,  that  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  which  contains 
6,000  volumes,  10,000  pamphlets,  and  some  man- 
uscripts of  great  age  and  value ;  and  that  of  the 
Newark  Library  Association,  which  contains 
20,000  volumes.  Ck>urses  of  instruction,  diiefly 
in  elementary  branches,  are,  also,  provided  at 
nearly  all  of  the  orphan  asylums,  of  which  there 
are  several. 
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NSWBEBBT  COLLEGE,  at  Walhalla, 
Oconee  Co.,  S.  C,  founded  in  1858,  is  under 
Evangelical  Lutheran  control.  It  was  removed 
from  Newberry  in  1868.  The  college  library 
contains  about  4,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tui- 
tion in  the  collegiate  department  is  $45  per  year. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  5  instructors  and  101 
students  (35  collegiate  and  G6  preparatory).  The 
Rev.  T.  Stork,  D.D.,  was  the  president  until  1861, 
when  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Smeltzer,  D.  D.,  the  present 
incumbent  (1876),  was  chosen. 

NEW  BBUNSWICK,  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  having  an  area  of  27,322 
sq.  m.,  and  a 'population,  in  1870,  of  285,594. 
It  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  in  1639,  and 
continued  to  form,  with  Nova  Scotia,  a  part  of 
Acadia,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  first  British  settlers  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land in  1764;  and,  in  1784,  New  Brunswick 
was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate province.  In  1867,  it  joined  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. — The  present  school  law  (1876)  was 
passed  in  1871,  and  amended  in  1873.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law,  the  schools  are  governed  by  a 
board  of  education,  composed  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  members  of  the  executive  council, 
the  president  of  the  university  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  lieutttnant-govemor.  The  duties 
of  the  board  are,  to  establish  a  training  and  model 
school,  appoint  14  inspectors  of  schools,  divide 
the  province  into  school-districts,  and  alter  the 
districts  as  may  be  necessary,  make  regulations 
for  schools  and  the  examination  of  teachers,  and 

Erescribe  text-books  and  library  books,  and  school- 
ouse  plans.  The  superintendent  has  the  general 
supervision  of  the  schools,  subject  to  the  board. 
The  inspectors  visit  and  examine  the  schools, 
advise  teachers,  and  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent as  often  as  the  board  may  direct.  No  school- 
district  can  contain  less  than  50  children, unless 
the  area  be  four  miles.  Tliere  must  bo  three 
trustees  in  a  district,  elected  at  the  annual  dis- 
trict meeting,  one  each  year.  When  a  district 
fails  to  elect,  or  a  trustee  fails  to  act, one  or  more 
trustees  may  be  appointed  by  the  inspector,  on 
the  requisition  of  seven  ratc-jmyers.  The  tioistees 
have  under  their  charge  the  local  management 
of  the  schools,  may  employ  and  suspend  teachers, 
and  must  furnish  tlie  clerk  of  the  ix^acc  of  the 
county  with  a  list  of  the  persoiis  liable  to  be 
rated.  Male  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher 
must  be  at  least  18,  and  females  16,  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  attende*!  a  term  at  some  normal 
school,  or  else  be  graduates  of  some  university. 
Licenses  are  provincial,  valid  during  good  beha- 
vior, and  are  issued  by  the  UynTd  of  education. 
Examinations  are  held  at  Fredericton,  in  March 
and  September,  and  at  St.  John  and  Cliatham, 
in  September,  on  the  thinl  Tuesday  of  the 
month ;  and  are  presided  over  by  the  super- 
intendent or  his  deputy.  The  teacher  ojx^ns  and 
closes  the  school  daily  by  reading  from  either 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  saying  of 
the  Lords  Prayer.  Any  other  prayer  permitted 
by  the  trustees  may  be  used,  but  no  pupil  can 


be  compelled  to  be  present  on  these  occasions 
against  the  written  request  of  his  parents  or  guard- 
ian. Evening  schools  may  also  be  established. 
Besides  the  district  schools,  there  is  a  grammar 
school  in  every  county.  These  schools  are  al- 
lowed to  unite  with  the  district  schools  under 
the  joint  manage:nent  of  the  grammar  and  the 
district-school  trustees,  so  as  to  secure  a  proper 
gradation  of  schools.  A  system  of  superior  schools 
has  also  been  established,  in  which  the  course  of 
study  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Only  one  such  school  may  be  established 
fn  a  parish,  and  it  must  not  be  in  the  same  dis- 
trict as  the  grammar  school.  Teachers*  salaries 
are  provided  for  from  the  provincial  treasury, 
the  county  school  fund,  and  the  district  assess- 
ment. After  1876,  the  amount  paid  to  a  teacher 
from  the  provincial  treasury,  must  be  regulated 
partly  by  the  license,  and  partly  by  the  quality 
of  instruction,  as  tested  semi-annually  by  an  in- 
spector. ITius,  males,  in  class  i.,  receive  §ll()  per 
year;  in  class  ii.,  $80  ;  in  class  iii.,  $60 ;  females, 
in  class  i.,  70  ;  in  class  ii.,  $50 ;  in  class  ]ii..$*10; 
and  for  the  quality  of  instruction,  if  ranked  i., 
at  the  rate  of  840;  ii.,  $25;  in.,  $10;  assistants, 
at  one-half  of  such  rates.  Of  the  county- school 
fund  oqe-half  must  be  apportioned  to  the  trust- 
ees for  teachers' salaries  in  the  following  manner: 
every  qualified  teacher,  besides  assistants,  to  re- 
ceive $30  per  year,  and  the  balance  to  be  distrib- 
uted acconling  to  average  time  and  attendance. 
The  schools  in  the  cities  of  St.  John  and  Freder- 
icton are  under  special  city  government.  Each  of 
these  cities  forms  one  district  with  a  board  of 
seven  trustees,  which  must  be  a  corporate  body. 
Three  of  the  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  four  by  the  city  council. 
All  schools  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1871  are  non-sectarian.  The  school  year 
is  divided  into  a  summer  and  a  winter  term  ;  the 
former,  from  May  1.  to  Oct.  31.;  the  latter,  from 
Nov.  1.  to  April  30.  On  April  30.,  1875,  there 
were  1 ,053  schools  in  operation,  with  1,1 16  teach- 
ers and  46,039  pupils  (25,646  boys  and  20,393 
girls).  Of  these,  271  were  under  five  yowrs  of 
age;  39,075,  between  five  and  fifteen;  and  6,693, 
over  fifteen  years  of  age.  During  the  year  end- 
ing April  30.,  1875,  there  were  141  districts 
with  schools  in  the  summer  term,  but  without 
schools  in  the  winter;  and  144  districts  with 
schools  in  the  winter,  and  without  schools  in  the 
summer.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  dur- 
ing the  winter  term,  ending  April  30.,  1875,  was 
466  males  and  62()  females,  making  a  total  of 
1,092.  In  addition,  4  male  and  20  female  assist- 
ants were  employed.  The  number  of  grammar 
schools,  in  the  school  year  ending  April  30.,  1 875, 
was  14,  with  37  teachers  in  the  summer  term, 
and  39  in  the  winter  term.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  registered  in  the  summer  term  was 
1,776,  and  2,027  in  the  winter  term.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  pupils  on  register  was  716  in  the  summer 
term,  and  809  in  the  winter  term;  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  434  in  the  summer,  and  531 
in  the  winter.  The  number  of  superior  schools, 
April  30.,  1875,  was  50,  with  3,053  pupils,  llie 
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provincial  normal  school  in  Fredericton  had  4 
teachers  and  130  students  during  the  year,  of 
whom  108  received  licenses  to  teach.  Connected 
with  the  normal  school  is  a  model  school. — The 


districts  in  which  a  particular  denominatioa 
forms  a  majority  of  the  mhabitants,  the  governor 
apxx)ints  a  board  of  education  of  from  5  to  7 
members  of  that  denomination,  l^hcse  boards  may 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  at  Fredericton,  is  i  establish  schools'in  their  respective  districts,  make 
composed  of  three  classes, — freshman,  junior,  and  rules  for  their  government,  and  appropriate  all 
senior.  The  university  confers  the  decrees  of  |  moneys  granted  to  such  districts.  A  proportionate 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  Bacnelor  of  amount  of  the  government  grant  must  be  at  the 
Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Com- ,  disposal  of  the  denomination  forming  a  minority 
mon  Law,  and  Doctor  of  C'ommon  l^aw.  The  de-  in  any  district.  A  certain  fee  must  be  paid  by 
gree  of  Doctor  of  I^aws  (LL.  D.)  is  strictly  honor-    each  child  to  the  teacher.  The  governor  appointg 


ary.  The  Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  College  and 


three  superintendents  of  education, — one  rorthe 


Academies  in  Sackville,  belong  to  the  Methodist    Church  of  England  schools,  one  for  the  Roman 


Church,  but  are  also  extensively  patronized  by 
students  from  other  denominations.  They  are 
the  result  of  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Chas.  F. 


Catholic  schools,  and  one  for  the  Methodist 
schools,  who  supervise  and  inspect  the  schools  of 
their  respective  denominations.     The  Churdi  of 


Allison,  and  comprise  a  male  academy,  founded  i  I^^nglaud    and  Methodist  superintendents   also, 
in  1842,  a  female  academy,  founded  in  1 854,  and  .  every  year,  alternately,  inspect  the  other  Prot- 


the  college,  founded  in  1862.  They  are  under  a 
board  of  governors,  appointed  by  the  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
The  college  has,  besides  its  regular  course,  a  liter- 
ary or  scientific  course,  from  which  Latin  and 


cstaut  board  schools,  belonging  to  the  Pretbr- 
terians  and  ConCTegationalists.  I'he  superintend- 
ents are  required  to  visit  annually,  if  possible,  all 
the  schools  and  training  iiistitutious  of  their 
respective  denominations,  and  careftilly  examine 


Greek  are  omitted.  A  faculty  of  theology  is  into  their  condition.  They  must  present  an  an- 
also  connected  with  the  college,  which  confers  the  ,  nual  report  on  the  schools  under  their  chaige, 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Connected  with  '  with  the  statistics  of  such  schools,  and  detailed 
the  male  academy,  is  a  commercial  college,  which  ,  accounts  of  income  and  expenditure.  They  are 
is  designed  to  insure  thorough  preparation  for  I  also  required  to  give  such  advice  as  they  may 
colle^,  or  for  entrance  upon  a  course  of  special  i  deem  proper  to  teachers  and  boards  of  education, 
training  for  agricultural,  mechanical,  or  commer-  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  carry  out  a  uniform 
cial  pursuits,  or  of  specific  study  for  professional  S}'stem  of  education,  and,  by  public  addremes  or 
life.  In  the  female  academy,  there  are  two  i  otherwise,  to  improve  the  character  and  effidency 
courses  of  study.  The  first  is  the  regular  course  •  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  wliile  the  other  i  establishment  of  other  public  schools  in  destitute 
course  is  designed  for  those  who  prefer  to  sub-  localities.  There  are  two  higher  grammar  schools, 
stitute  for  the  classics,  the  modem  languages  ;  in  Harbor  Grace  and  Carbonear,  governed 
and  natural  science.  —  See  Marling,  Vanada  .  by  their  own  boards  of  education.  There  are  also 
Eilucfitiouid  Directory  mid  Yearbook  for  ISTf),  '  four  academies  in  St.  John's,  belonging  resspect- 
LovELL,  Directory  qf  Britiah  North  Aineriai  ^  ively  to  the  Koniau  Catholics,  and  to  the  Church 
(1873).  of  England,  the  Methodists,  and  other  Protestant 

NEW  CASTIjE  COLIjEGE,  at  New  Castle,  j  denominations.  The  governor  api>oint8  for  each  of 
Pa.,  was  established  in  1872,  and  chartered  in  these  a  board  of  directors  of  seven  or  nine  mem- 
1875.  It  is  non-sectarian,  and  admits  both  sexes,  bors.  llie  Roman  Catholic  and  Church  of  (InglaDd 
It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees.  The  college  has  academies  are  connected  with  collegiate  iustitu- 
a  preparatory,  a  classical,  a  scientific,  a  com-  tions  belonging  to  those  denominations — the  for- 
mercial,  a  telegraphic,  a  musical,  an  art,  and  a  mer,  with  Bonaventure  (^oUege,  the  latter,  with 
normal  dej>artment.  In  1875 — G,  there  were  15  in-  i  the  Episcopal  Theological  Institute.  Pupil  teadi- 
Btructors  and  325  students,  of  whom  121  were  in  '  ers  are  trained  in  these  academies,  who,  upon  coni- 
the  prej)aratory  and  collegiate  departments.  John  pleting  their  studies,  are  bound  to  teach  a  speci- 
R.  Steeves,  A.  B.,  is  (1876)  the  president.  I  ned  time  in  the  public  schools.     Candidates  for 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  inland  of  North  I  the  position  of  teacher  must  be  at  least  16  yeare 
America,  belonging  to  Great  Britain;  area,  40,200  old,  and,  must  have  either  been  pupil  teachers, 
square  miles;  ix)pulation,  in  1874,161,381.  New-  I  or  must  have  been  trained  in  some  normal  or 
foundland  is  supiK)aed  to  have  been  discovered  training  school  abroad,  or  must  have  served  as 
by  the  Northmen,  abf)ut  the  year  1,000.  It  was  teachers  for  at  least  two  years.  In  1874,  theiv 
rediscovered  by  the  Cabots,  in  1497,  and  has  re-  were  157  Protestant  schools,  with  7,805  pupils, 
mained  with  the  British  crown  ever  since.  The  and  136  Koman  Catholic  schools,  with  5,792 
first  governor  was  appointed  in  1 728,  and  the  pupils.  Besides  these,  there  were  7  commercial 
first  legislative  assembly  met  in  1733.  It  is  the  schools,  with  502  pupils,  and  13  convent  schools, 
only  part  of  British  North  America  not  yet  in-  with  1,965  pupils.  The  inspectors  of  the  Church 
corporated  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Tlie  of  England  and  Methodist  schools,  in  their  joint  re- 
public-school ^stem  is  based  on  the  denomina-  port  of  Dec.,  1875,  deplore  that,  ••notwithstanding 
tional  principle,  and  was  re-orjranized  by  the  the  large  amounts  which  have  been  granted  by 
Education  Act  of  1876.  According  to  this  law,  the  legislatui^  for  e<lucational  purposes,  many 
each  denomination  represented  on  the  island  is  j  larce  communities,  especially  in  N  otre  Dame  Bay 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  school  money.  In  those  '  and  Trinity  Bay,  have  been  hitherto  without 
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schools,  and  the  youth  growing  up  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  are  unable  to  read  and  write." 
In  most  of  the  schools  which  they  visited,  "read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  have  been  the  only 
subjects  taught,  even  in  some  of  the  largest  settle- 
ments; and,  in  most  cases,  the  attainments  of  the 
scholars  have  not  been  very  satisfactory." — See 
Tke  Education  Act,  1876;  Lovell,  Gazeiteer  of 
Briiish  North  America  (Montreal,  1873);  and 
tJie  official  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

NEW  HAMP3HIBE,  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  the  American  Union,  was  the 
third  in  the  order  of  settlement.  It  ranks  among 
the  smallest  states  in  regard  to  area,  containing 
only  9,392  sq.  m.  Its  population,  in  1870,  was 
318,800,  of  whom  580  were  colored  persons,  and 
23,  Indians. 

Eilucdtional  Histori/.  —  It  was  the  prevailing 
custom  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  to  make  im- 
mediate provision  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting- 
house, and  of  a  school -house  beside  it.  TVfany  of 
the  immigrants,  especially  the  Scotch-Irish  set- 
tlors of  Ijondonderry  and  vicinity,  had  received 
a  good  elementary  education.  Having  been  united 
with  Marsachusetts,  in  1 641 ,  it  became  subject  to 
the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  province 
in  1642.  (See  SIassaoiiusktts.)  'I'he  fii-st  act 
of  the  government  of  New  Hampshire,  in  regard 
to  schools,  after  it  became  a  separate  province, 
in  1680,  was  passed  in  1693.  This  law  required 
the  selectmen,  in  the  respective  towns,  to  raise 
money,  "  by  equal  rate  and  assessment,  ujion 
the  inhabitants,"  for  the  support  of  schools.  In 
1719,  a  law  was  passed,  which  was  almost  an 
exact  copy  of  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1647, 
with  an  amendment  increasing  the  penalty  to 
£20.  The  original  constitution  of  the  state  made 
it  the  special  duty  of  "the  legislators  and  magis- 
trates to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and 
the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and  public 
schools."  An  act  of  the  state  legislature,  in 
1789,  established  the  rate  of  assessment  for 
school  purposes,  and  provided  for  the  examination 
of  teachers.  In  1805,  towns  were  authorized  to 
form  school-districts  ;  and,  three  years  later,  the 
system  of  town  superintendence  was  established 
by  law,  every  town  being  required  to  appoint  a 
superintending  school  committee,  whose  duty  was 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  public  schools.  In  1 807, 
the  rate  of  school  assessment  was  increased;  and, 
in  1818,  was  fixed  at  890;  in  1840,  it  was 
raised  to  3100  ;  and  by  further  change,  in  1870, 
to  $350,  for  each  dollar  of  the  apportionment  for 
state  taxes.  Provision  was  made  for  a  state  lit- 
erary fund  in  1821,  which  was  created  from  the 
income  arising  from  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  upon  the  capital  of  all  banking  corporations 
in  the  state.  In  1827,  the  school  law  was  re- 
vised, and  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It 
recognized  the  office  of  a  superintending  school  ! 
committee  in  each  of  the  several  towns,  who 
were  required  to  examine  and  license  teachers, 
visit  and  inspect  schools,  select  school  books,  etc. 
District  or  prudential  committees  were  chosen, 
who  constituted  the  legal  agency  to  hire  teach- 

40 


ers,  and  to  have  the  care  of  the  school  property. 
In  1846,  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  tlie  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  teachers'  institutes 
in  each  county,  which  continued  in  force,  with 
little  interruption,  until  1 874,  when  the  law  was 
repealed.  A  stringent  law,  made  more  effectlTe 
by  further  legislation,  was  enacted  in  1848,  foF 
the  purpose  of  securing  public  instruction  to 
children  engaged  as  factory  operatives.  Another 
important  act  of  that  year  established  the  office 
of  state  commissioner  of  common  schools.  This 
office  was  modified  four  years  later,  and  a  state 
board  of  education  was  established,  to  consist  of 
a  commissioner  of  schools  for  each  county ;  and, 
in  1867,  a  further  change  took  place,  creating 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instructioUi 
the  governor  and  the  council  with  the  superintend- 
ent to  constitute  the  board  of  education.  In 
1 874,  the  state  board  was  abolished,  and  the  duties 
of  the  superintendent  were  somewhat  enlarged. 
In  1870,  a  law  was  enacted,  establishing  a  state 
normal  school ;  and  another  act,  in  the  same 
year,  required  that  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  15  years,  unless  excused  by  reason  of 
ill  health,  should  attend  a  public  school  or  receive 
private  instruction,  at  least  12  weeks  annually. 
An  act  of  1872  ordahied  that  "female  citizens  of 
adult  age  may  hold  the  office,  and  discharge  the 
duties  of  prudential  committee  in  any  district,  or 
of  superintending  school  committee."  The  state 
school  officers  have  been  as  follows:  (I)  Commis- 
sianers  ofc(ymviw\  schools, — Charles  rJ.  Haddock, 
I).  D.,  1846—7 ;  and  Kichard  S.  Rust,  1847—50. 
(2)  Secretaries  of  board  of  county  commissioners: 
the  office  of  state  commissioner  was  succeeded, 
in  1850,  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  common  schools,  who  organized  annually, 
electing  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  board,  and  pre- 
pared the  report  to  the  state.  The  successive 
secretaries  were,  John  S.  Woodman,  A.  M., 
1850—51 ;  Hall  Roberts,  A.M.,  1851—4;  Rev. 
King S.  Hall,  1854 — 5 ;  Jonathan  Jenney,  A.M., 
1855—7;  James  W.  Patterson,  A.  M.,  1857—61; 
William  I).  Knapp,  1861—2;  John  Wingate, 
Jr.,  A.  M.,  1862—3;  Rev.  Roger  M.  Sargent, 
A.M.,  1863—4;  Rev.  Charles  A.  I)owns,  1864— 5; 
George  W.  Cate.  186.5—6 ;  Rev.  R.  M.  Sai^nt 
(second  term),  1866 — 7.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  existence  of  this  office,  the  cause  of 
education  made  considerable  progress,  in  eflFectinff 
which  the  teachers'  institutes,  conducted  with 
great  ability  and  efficiency,  were  an  important 
auxiliary.  The  annual  reports  of  the  first  five 
secretaries  are  especially  referred  to  as  documents 
of  permanent  value.  (3)  State  superintendents: 
in  1867,  the  office  of  commissioner  was  abolished, 
and  that  of  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction was  instituted,  which  has  been  filled  by 
the  following  persons:  Amos  Hadley,  A.M.,  1867 
—9 ;  Rev.  Anthony  C.  Hardy,  1^69-71;  John 
W.  Siraonds.  A.  M.,  1871— 3;  Daniel  G.  Beede, 
who  held  office  for  only  six  months,  when  Mr. 
Simonds  was  re-appointed,  and  is  still  in  office 
(1876).  —  The  teachers'  institutes,  suspended  for 
a  few  years,  were  revived  during  Mr.  Hadley's 
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term,  and  were  continued  under  Supt.  Hardy 
and  during  the  first  term  of  8upt.  Simonds  ;  but 
during  Supt.  Beede's  term  (July,  1874)  they 
were  aboliBued. — Many  interesting  changes  have 
occurred  in  resard  to  the  character  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  state.  For  the  first  century  and 
a  half,  the  teachers  were  almost  exclusively  males; 
and  the  school-masters  employed  were  well  edu- 
cated, lliey  were  characterized  b^  inflexible 
severity  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  ;  and 
flog^ng  was  a  common  practice.  The  methods 
of  instruction  employed  were  mechanical,  and 
the  text-books  crude;  among  the  latter,  the  most 
noted  were  the  Columbian  OrfjioTf  the  American 
Preceptor,  the  Entjlish  Beadier^  Dillworth's 
Speller,  and  Webster's  Spelling-Book,  with  Da- 
boll's  or  Pike's  Arithmetic,  In  1758,  the  town  of 
Newton  made  provision  for  employing  •'school- 
dames"  ;  but  tne  school-mistress  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  laws  of  the  state  till  1808.  In  their 
infancy,  and  on  account  of  poverty,  many  towns 
were  compelled  to  hire  female  teachers,  but  the 

{)revailing  ideas  were  against  that  practice.  The 
egal  qu^ification  of  the  mistress  was  limited, 
by  an  act  passed  in  1808,  "to  teaching  the  various 
sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters  of  the  Kngli^ 
language,  reading,  writing,  and  English  gram- 
mar." Masters  were  further  required.  By  the  same 
law,  to  teach  "arithmetic,  geography,  and  such 
other  branches  as  may  be  necessary  to  teach  in 
an  English  school."  After  the  Revolution,  many 
foreign  emigrants  became  school-masters,  and  so 
continued  for  several  years,  often  performing 
excellent  service.  The  wages  of  masters,  previ- 
ous to  the  present  century,  varied  from  84  to  ^10 
per  month,  with  board,  which  was  usually  "given'' 
by  the  families  who  jMitronized  the  school.  1'hc 
mistress  received  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
and  a  half  per  week,  with  board.  For  about  two 
hundred  years,  the  division  of  towns  into  sch(M)l- 
districts  was  unknown,  the  situation  of  the  school 
depending  up)n  the  location  of  the  population, 
not  u]K)n  any  territorial  limit.  The  teacher  went 
from  one  section  of  the  town  to  another,  holding 
a  school  wherever  pupils  could  be  found ;  and 
when  the  people  re(iuircd  the  services  of  nioi-e 
than  one  teacher,  they  were  divided  into  classes, 
or  "squadrons."  ^Vlthough,  in  1805,  the  towns 
were  empowered  to  fonn  schooklistricts,  the 
work  of  subdivision  was  not  completed  until 
1843,  when  an  act  peremptorily  onlered  it.  For 
a  time  the  district  system  worked  well ;  but.  in 
1870,  the  legislature  passed  a  permissory  act, 
authorizing  any  town  to  abolish  the  division 
into  8chool-<listricts.  and  to  organize  the  whole 
town  as  a  single  district.  This  act  lias  been 
adopted  in  several  of  the  towns.  A  compulsory 
attendance  law,  passed  in  June,  1871,  went  into 
operation  July  14.,  the  same  year. 

Sc/iool  St/stem.  —  llie  state  superintendent  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  public-school  system. 
With  limited  powers  and  means,  he  is  expected 
to  "guide  and  direct  the  interests  of  popular 
education."  He  prepares  and  distributes  the 
school  registers  and  blanks  for  statistical  reports; 
and  is  required  to  make  a  rexx)rt  to  the  general 


court,  containing  an  ''abstract  c^  Hie  retmtis  of 
school  committed,"  a  "detailed  report  of  his  own 
doings,  and  the  condition  and  progress  of  popu- 
lar education  in  the  state."  rla/St  town  nas  a 
superintending  school  committee,  chosen  by  the 
people  "  in  such  manner,  for  such  terms,  with 
such  title,  and  such  powers  relating  to  soboolB, 
as  they  may  think  proper."  These  committees 
are  required  to  examine  and  license  teachers, 
visit  and  inspect  schools,  select  school  books,  and 
report  in  writing  upon  the  condition  of  the 
scuools,  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  lliey  may 
also,  when  necessary,  withdraw  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, and  dismiss  teachers  and  scholars.  No 
teacher  can  receive  pay  from  the  treasurer  who 
cannot  produce  a  certificate  of  license  from  the 
committee.  Teachers  of  common  schools  mnrt 
be  examined  in  reading.  speUing,  writing,  En^h 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geoe- 
raphy  and  history,  and  in  other  branches  unuu- 
ly  taught  in  tliese  schools.  The  school  committee 
may  prescribe  for  any  school,  when,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  may  be  proper,  the  study  of  surveying, 
geometry,  algebra,  book-keeping,  philosophy, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  physiology,  or  any 
of  them,  and  other  suitable  studies ;  and  teach- 
ers, proposing  to  teach  in  such  schools,  must  be 
examined  in  those  branches.  Applicants  hold- 
ing certificates  of  graduation  from  the  state  nor- 
mal school,  may  teach  in  t)ie  public  schools, 
without  further  examination,  in  those  branches 
which  are  covered  by  such  certificates.  The 
cities  of  Concord,  Dover,  Manchester,  Nashua, 
Keene,  and  l^ortsmouth  have  each  a  ciYy  svper- 
intendent  qfpttbiic  instruction.  In  each  district, 
there  is  a  jyrvdential  committee,  chosen  at  the 
annual  meeting,  whose  duties  are  to  employ  and 
jiay  teachers,  and  have  the  care  and  safe-keeping 
of  the  school  property  of  the  district.  A  nuuiher 
of  the  members  of  both  sujierintending  an<l  pra- 
<leutial  committees  are  women.  1  he  selectmen 
in  each  tt)wn,  and  the  assessors  of  eaeh  city  are 
reipiirtHl,  in  Aj»ril  of  each  year,  to  make  an  enu- 
meration of  the  cliilrlren  of  each  sex  between  the 
agt-s  of  5  and  16  years,  in  their  respective  towns 
and  cities,  and  to  rejK)rt  the  result  to  the  school 
committee  of  the  town  or  city. 

School  Her  en  tie. — The  public  schools,  free  to 
all  attending  them,  draw  their  support  from  three 
soimx'8 ;  namely,  taxation,  the  state  literaiy  fund, 
and  the  income  from  local  funds.  Towns  are  re- 
Quirtnl  to  raise  by  tiixation  at  least  8350  for  each 
dollar  of  the  apportionment  to  the  town  for 
the  state  tax.  Towns  and  districts  are  author- 
ized to  raise*  by  vote  larger  sums  for  the  support 
of  schools ;  and  towns  are  authorized  to  appro- 
priate money  from  the  tax  on  railroads.  The  un- 
exi)ended  balance  of  the  tax  ui)on  dogs  is  devoted 
to  the  supix)rt  of  schools,  at  the  expiration  of 
every  two  years.  The  state  literary  fund  is  dis- 
bursed to  the  to'wnis  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  scholars  attending  the  schools.  The  income 
from  local  funds  arises  from  the  interest  on  the 
donations  of  individuals  to  towns  and  school- 
districts,  the  original  gifts  of  "school  lots."  and 
the  contributions  of  individuals  in  order  to  pro- 
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long  the  schools.  The  moneys  received  from  town 
taxes  and  the  literary  fund  are  disbursed  to  the 
several  districts  in  proportion  to  their  valuation, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  town  may  deter- 
mine. The  revenue  from  the  tax  on  dogs  is  di- 
vided equally  among  the  districts.  The  various 
amounts  derived  ifom  local  funds  are  expended 
agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  gift. 

Educational  Condition, — llie  whole  mmiiber 
of  organized  school-districts  in  the  state,  in  1870, 
was  2,102;  of  districts  formed  under  a  special  act, 
31.  The  total  number  of  schools  was  2,498  ;  the 
number  of  graded  schools,  4.')8,  of  which  18  were 
town  high  schools,  and  21  district  high  schools. 
The  number  of  school-houses  was  2,223.  llio 
amount  of  school  revenue  for  the  year  1875  was 
as  follows : 

Raised  by  town  taxes $465,186 

Raised  by  district  taxes 71,600 

Literary  fund 24,600 

Local  funds 32,34r» 

Railroad  tax 6,781 

Dog  tax  and  contribations 15,460 

Other  sources .^7.741 

Total $652,714 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  salaries $450,440 

'*     new  buildings 110,709 

**    permanent  repairs 31,KS0 

"    miscellaneous  expenses 75,017 

Total $668,046 

The   following  are  the  principal    additional 

items  of  school  statistics  for  the  year  ending 

March  14.,  1876: 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages 

of  6  and  15  (April,  1875),  males,      37,314 

females,   34.008 

Total 71,322 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  (1876). .  .66,699 
"     of  those  enrolled  pursuing  higher  branches   4,982 

Average  daily  attendance 48,857 

Nnmber  of  pupils  attending  academies  and 

select  schools 4,982 

Average  length  of  the  public-school  vear.  18.75  weeks 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  males 555 

'*  "  '*  females. . . .  3.107 

Total 3,662 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  males $41.93 

"  *•  *♦  "        females....  $25.72 

Normal  Instruction. — The  state  normal  school, 
established  by  a  legislative  enactment,  i a  1871, 
is  located  at  Plymouth.  Two  courses  of  study 
are  provided,  extending  over  one  year  and  two 
years,  respectively.  Certificates  of  graduation 
from  these  courses  entitle  the  holders  to  teach, 
the  former  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  latter 
for  live  years.  The  school  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  triLstees,  and  taught  by  a  princiiml  and  4  as- 
sistants. Teachers  institutes  were  formerly  held 
in  the  different  towns  ;  but.  in  1 874,  they  were 
abolished  by  state  law.  Supt.  iSimonds,  in  his 
aimual  report  for  1875,  strongly  recommends 
the  general  court  "to  appropriate  a  sum  for  the 
proi)er  expenses  of  teachers*  institutes  to  be  held 
under  the  direction   of  the   sujK'rintendent  of 

Eublic  instruction,  at  times  and  places  approved 
y  the  governor  of  the  state." 
Secondary  Instruction. — Tliis grade  of  instruc- 
tion is  represented  chiefly  by  the  academies  and 


'  public  high  schools.  The  former  are  usually  in- 
'  corporate.  The  necessary  buildings  and  apjpur- 
I  tenances  have  been  fmrnished  by  individual  lioer- 
I  ality  ;  but  the  schools  are  sustained  by  the  tui- 
I  tion  fees  received  from  students,  and  the  income 
from  endowments.  Phillips  Academy,  at  Ex- 
I  eter,  chartered  1781,  was  the  first  established  in 
i  the  state ;  but  academies  were  chartered  and 
ojjened  at  Ipwich,  Chesterfield,  Atkinson,  and 
(iilmanton  before  the  close  of  the  last  century  ; 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
academies  were  established  in  nearly  all  the  larger 
towns  of  the  state.  Many  of  these  have  b«jn 
displaced  by  the  higher  grades  of  public  schools. 
During  the  year  1876,  the  number  of  academies 
in  active  operation  was  47,  several  of  which  are 
permanently  endowed  yn.\h.  commodious  build- 
ings, and  supplied  with  excellent  instructors  and 
all  the  necessary  appliances  for  efficient  work. 
Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  and  8t.  Paula 
School,  at  Concord,  for  males  exclusively,  are 
devoted  to  the  work  of  fitting  their  students  for 
college ;  the  other  academies  are  open  to  pupils 
of  either  sex,  and  furnish  the  means  of  a  com- 
mon, higher  English,  classical,  and  ornamental 
education.  The  Adams  Female  Academy,  at 
East  Deny,  the  first  incorporated  school  of  its 
class  in  5sew  England,  Tilden  Seminary,  at 
West  Lebanon,  and  the  Robinson  Female  Semi- 
nary, at  Exeter,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
education  of  females.  The  number  of  high 
schools  proper,  maintained  at  public  expense,  is 
89,  including  19  to^n  high  schools,  and  20  dis- 
trict high  schools.  The  report  of  the  state  super- 
intendent for  1876  enumerated  86  high  schools, 
seminaries,  academies,  etc.,  affording  nigher  in- 
struction to  5,418  pupils.  Several  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  classical  or  i)reparatory  schools ;  and 
there  is  one  business  college,  at  Manchester,  hav- 
ing 286  male  students,  and  90  female  students. 
Den  oinin  a  tion  <  tl  an  d  Paroch  ial  Schools. — Sev- 
eral of  the  academics  are  fostered  by  distinctive 
religious  denominations,  prominent  among  which 
may  be  named,  Kimball  Union  Academy,  at 
Meriden,  (iilmanton  Academy,  and  Pinkerton 
Academy,  at  Deny,  which  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Congregationalists ;  the  New  Ilamptou 
Conference  Seminary  and  Female  College,  at  I'il- 
ton,  under  the  Methodists ;  the  New  Hampton 
literary  Institution,  under  the  Freewill  Baptists; 
the  New  London  literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion, under  the  Baptists ;  and,  St.  Paul's  School, 
at  Concord,  under  the  Episcopalians.  In  the  city 
of  Manchester,  the  Roman  Catholics  support 
parochial  schools  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. These  schools  are  graded.  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
Academy  is  designed  for  the  higher  education  of 
females. 

Superior  In4itrnctio?iy  etc. — Dartmouth  College- 
(q.  v.),  at  Hanover,  "the  pride  of  the  state,"  i» 
the  sole  representative  of  this  grade  of  instruc- 
tion. In  1796,  a  medical  department  was  organ.- 
ized;  and,  more  recently  (1852),  scientific  schools 
((.'handler  Scientific  Department),  besides  which 
there  is  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering 
oi^nized  in  1870,  and  the  New  Ilamfehire  Cc^ 
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lege  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  estab- 
mood  by  the  legislature,  in  1866,  on  the  basis  of 
the  congressional  land  grant,  and  as  a  depart- 
ment of  Dartmouth  Oolfege. 

The  State  Teachers*  AssocioHon^  incorporated 
in  1854,  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  education. 
During  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  it  held 
two  meetings  annually,  in  the  spring  and  in  the 
fall,  in  different  sections  of  the  state ;  but,  later, 
only  one  annual  meeting  has  been  held.  Many 
of  the  most  important  measures  connected  with 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  state  have  ema- 
natea  from  its  discussions ;  such  as  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  state  superintendent,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  state  normal  school,  etc  For  a  few 
years,  the  association  maintained  a  state  journal 
of  education.      

NEW  JBBSSYj  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  the  first  settle- 
ment in  which  by  Europeans  is  supposed  to  have 
Ibeen  made,  about  1618,  at  Bei^n,  Dy  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam. 
Its  area  is  8,320  sq.  m.;  and  its  population,  in 
1870,  was  906,096,  of  whom  30,658  were  colored, 
16  Indians,  and  15  (/hineee. 

EduccUioncd  Tlisiory, — The  history  of  the 
school  system  in  New  Jersey  begins  just  one 
hundred  years  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Presbyterians  and  Congr^ation- 
alists,  who  were  the  earliest  immigrants  under 
English  authority,  came  to  this  province  bring- 
ing preacheis  and  school-teachers  with  them. 
Bv  the  side  of  the  log  church,  the  primitive 
school-house  was  erected;  and  schools,  supervised 
and  supported  by  the  church  authorities,  were 
establisned  in  the  early  settlements  of  Newark, 
Woodbridge,  Elizabeth,  Middletown,  Freohokl. 
Shrewsbury,  Piscataway,  Perth  Amboy,  and 
other  places  in  East  New  Jersey.  The  pioneers 
in  West  New  Jersey  were  Quakers.  To  them 
the  school-house  was  scarcely  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  church  or  meeting-house,  and  both 
were  usually  under  the  same  roof.  The  earliest 
record  of  any  action  of  a  public  nature  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  is  aat«d  November  21., 
1676,  when  the  people  of  the  town  of  Newark 
resolved  at  town  meeting,  "  that  the  town  s  men 
have  liberty  to  see  if  they  can  find  a  com^^etent 
number  of  schollars,  and  accommodations  for  a 
school-master.^'  ''ITie  town's  men"'  found  the 
"competent  number  of  schollars*',  accordingly, 
and  made  partial  arrangements  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  *  school-master."  Further  instructions 
were  given  at  the  next  town  meeting,  in  the 
form  of  the  following  resolution:  "The  town  hath 
consented  that  the  town's  men  should  i)erfect  the 
bai^n  with  the  school-master  for  this  year, 
upon  condition  that  he  will  come  for  this  year, 
and  do  his  faithful,  honest,  and  true  endeavor 
to  teach  the  children  or  servants  of  those  who 
have  subscribed,  the  reading  and  writing  of  En- 
glish, and  also  of  arithmetick  if  they  desire  it,  as 
much  as  they  are  capable  to  learn,  and  he  ca- 
pable to  teach  them,  within  the  compass  of  this 
year ;  nowise  hindering  but  that  he  may  make 


what  bargain  he  please  with  those  as  hsrs  no! 
subscribed."    From  this  date,  the  pec^ile  of  the 
town  of  Newark  never  failed  to  provide  lor  ^ 
schooling  of  their  children.    The  superior  daims 
of  the  church,  however,  were  reoo^iized;  si  ip- 
pears  from  the  following  order  jgiyen  in  town 
meeting,  September  28.,  1714*  "(Mered  byTote 
that  ye  old  floor  in  ye  meeting  house  shooid  he 
made  use  of  for  ye  making  a  Boor  in  ye  sdiool- 
house  in  the  middle  of  ye  town."    In  Ifsrdi, 
1689,  the  town  neople  of  Woodbridge  lesolyed, 
*'that  James  FuJlerton  should  be  aitertained  « 
school-master;"  and,  in  1694,  we  areinfonned 
that  John  Brown  was  engaged  at  a  salaiy  of 
£24  sterling  to  keep  a  free  school  for  the  next 
year.  In  1701,the  people  of  Woodbridge  farther 
resolved  that  a  piece  of  land,  ''about  10  rods," 
be  tdlowed  for  a  school-house,  "piovided  it  did 
not  prejudice  the  highway."    As  early  as  1667, 
Geoi^  Fox  advised  nis  brethren  in  ^ew  Jeixy 
to  establish  boarding-schools,  "  that  young  men 
of  genius,  in  low  circumstances,  xnay  be  furnished 
wiSi  means  to  procure  requisite  education,"  and 
the  Shackelwell  school  was  opened  about  this 
time, "  for  the  teaching  of  whatsoever  things 
were  civil  and  useful  in  creation."     In  1683,  an 
island  in  the  Delaware,  opposite  the  settlement' 
of  Turlington  was  set  apart  for  educational  por- 
|X)ses,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  rent  or  safe 
of  which  was  reserved  for  the  education  of 
children  in  the  adjoining  settlements.    The  in- 
come of  the  fund  thus  derived  is  stUl  used  to  as- 
sist the  cause  of  education  by  the  school  offioen 
of  the  present  city  of  Burlio^ton.    This  was  the 
first  scnool  fund  established  m  the  provinoe.  and, 
it  is  believed,  in  America.    The  first  school  \mm 
of  the  state  was  enacted  by  the  general  assemhhr 
of  East  New  Jersey,  at  Perth  Amboy,  on  the  12ta 
of  October,  1693.    It  reads  as  follows :  ""WTiepe- 
as  the  cultivating  of  learning  and  good  manners 
tends  greatly  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  man- 
kind, which  hath  hitherto  been  much  neglected 
within  this  province.  Be  it,  therefore,  enclded  by 
the  governor,  council,  and  deputies  in  general 
assembly  now  met  and  assembled,  and  hj  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
any  town  within  this  province  shall  and  maj, 
by  warrant  from  a  justice  of  peace  of  that  county, 
when  they  think  fit  and  convenient,  meet  to- 
gether and  make  choice  of  three  more  men  of 
said  town,  to  make  a  rate  for  the  salary  and  main- 
ti^'nance  of  a  school-master  within  the  said  town, 
for  so  long  time  as  they  think  fit ;  and  the  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  the  major  ^rt  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  to^-n  shall  bmd  and  oUi^ 
the  remaining  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
town  to  satisfy  and  pay  their  shares  and  proper 
tion  of  the  said  rate;  and,  in  case  of  rcraau  or 
non-payment,  distress  to  be  made  upon  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  such  person  or  persons  so  refus- 
ing or  not  paying,  by  the  constable  of  the  nid 
town,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  a  justice  of 
the  ]:)eace  of  that  county,  and  the  dis&esB  so  to 
be  sold  at  public  vendue,  and  the  overj^us,  if 
any  be  after  payment  of  the  said  rate  and  char 
ges,  to  be  returned  to  the  owner."    In  1695,  Ihis 
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act  was  amended,  providing  that  three  men 
sliould  be  chosen  yearly  in  each  separate  town 
to  have  **power  to  appoint  the  most  convenient 
place  or  places  where  the  school  shall  be  kept, 
that  as  near  as  may  be  the  whole  inhabitants 
may  have  the  benefit  thereof."  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law,  schools  were  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  province,  whenever  a  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  desired  them.  I'he  first  step  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  state  school  fund 
was  the  passage  of  an  act,  on  the  9th  of  February, 

1816,  which  directed  the  treasurer  to  invest  in 
the  public  6  per  cent  stocks  of  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  ^15,000,  which  arose  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  funded  debt,  and  from  the  dividends 
of  the  stocks  held  by  the  state  in  the  Trenton 
Bank,  and,  at  the  end  of  every  year  to  invest  the 
interest  on  the  capital  in  the  same  manner.  This 
sum  was  increased  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in 

1817.  In  1818,  the  governor,  the  vice-president  of 
councils,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  the  attor- 
ney-general, and  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth were  appointed  **  trustees  for  the  control 
and  management  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of 
h^  schoob."  The  whole  amount  of  the  fund 
was  then  increased  to  the  sum  of  2^113,2.38.78. 
In  1820,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  inhab- 
itants of  any  township  to  raise  by  taxation 
money  for  the  education  of  paupers  and  the 
children  of  such  poor  parents  residing  in  the 
township  as  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  township 
committee,  unable  to  pay  for  schooUng  the  same. 
This  was  the  first  general  act  which  authorized 
the  township  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of 
schools.  The  idea  that  the  money  raised  under  this 
law  was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
paupers  and  poor  children  only,  became  general 
at  this  time,  and  remained  a  feature  of  all  school 
enactments  in  the  state  till  the  year  1838.  In 
1824,  the  legislature  provided  that  one-tenth  of 
all  the  state  taxes  should  every  year  be  added  to 
the  school  fund;  and,  foiur  years  later,  the  people 
were  authorized  to  raise  funds  in  town  meetings, 
to  erect  or  repair  school-houses.  In  1828,  a 
"central  committee"  on  education  was  appointed 
by  a  convention  held  at  Trenton,  to  canvass  the 
state  and  coUect  statistics  from  every  county; 
and  committees  were  appointed  in  the  several 
counties,  and  in  the  majority  of  townships,  to 
aid  the  central  committee.  A  summing  up  of 
the  reports  of  these  coiinnittei^s  revealed  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  in  the 
state  were  without  schooling  of  any  kind.  One 
of  the  county  reports  made  at  that  time  was  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  in  it  was  embodied 
the  idea  of  a  normal  sch(x>l.  Among  other  sug- 
g3stions,  the  (chairman  of  the  Essjx  county  com- 
mittee said  :  'l  very  umch  wish  that  some  plan 
of  improvement  may  be  attemptetl  to  raise  the 
tone  of  feeling  resjK'cting  our  conmion  schools. 
I  have  thought  of  no  plan  better  than  to  estab- 
lish a  high  school  for  the  sole  purf)ose  of  educat- 
ing young  men  for  teachers."  The  result  of  the 
labors  of  this  "central  committee"  was  an  awak- 
ened public  interest,  which  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  flcnool  law  of  1829  —  the  first  comprehensive 


and  practical  school  enactment  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. This  provided  for  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $20,000,  to  be  apportioned  for  school 
purposes  among  the  several  counties  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  each.  It 
also  provided  for  the  election  of  school  commit- 
tees in  each  township,  who  were  required  to  di- 
vide the  township  into  convenient  school-districts, 
to  examine  and  license  teachers,  to  visit  and  in- 
spect the  schools  at  least  once  every  six  months, 
and  to  make  a  report  of  their  condition,  which 
report  was  read  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  and 
was  then  sent  to  the  governor  to  be  laid  before 
the  l^islature.  They  were  also  empowered  to 
call  annual  district  meetings,  at  which  three 
trustees  were  chosen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
vide suitable  school-houses,  and  to  determine 
how  many  months  during  the  year  the  schools 
should  be  kept  open.  They  also  prepared  a  list 
of  children  in  the  district  between  the  a^  of  4 
and  16  years,  which  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  public  money.  In  1831 ,  tho 
act  of  1829  was  repealed,  and  a  new  law  enacted, 
the  most  important  features  of  which  were  that 
the  state  appropriation  should  be  applied,  to  the 
education  of  poor  children  exclusively,  and  that 
the  public  money,  which  had  before  been  paid  to 
the  trustees  of  the  school-districts,  should  now 
be  paid  to  the  several  schools  in  the  township, 
whether  they  were  public,  private,  or  parochial. 
This  latter  change  was  made  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
state,  under  whose  auspices  schools  had  been 
established  throughout  the  state.  By  this  law, 
also,  district  boundary  lines  were  abolished,  and 
teachers  were  not  required  to  be  examined.  In 
1838,  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  system 
was  so  general  that  a  convention  was  called  to 
re-organize  it.  This  convention  assembled  at 
Trenton,  on  the  16th  of  January,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people. 
The  result  of  this  spirited  action  was,  that  the 
legislature,  thoroughly  informed  of  the  temper 
of  the  people,  repealed  the  pernicious  act  of 
1831,  and  re-enacted  a  law,  which  contained,  in 
an  improved  form,  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  act  of  1 829.  The  state  appropriation  was 
increased  to  §30,000  ;  district  Doundaries  were 
restored;  money  was  appropriated  to  districts 
for  the  benefit  of  tlie  public  schools  exclusively ; 
and  townships  were  required  to  raise  by  taxation, 
for  school  purposes,  a  sum  equal  to  double  the 
amount  received  from  the  state.  The  minimum 
age  of  school  children  was  changed  from  4  years 
to  5;  and  a  board  of  examiners  for  each  county 
was  created,  with  authority  to  examine  teachers 
and  to  i--'sue  county  certificates.  No  reference  was 
made  to  pauper  or  poor  children.  In  1845,  a 
supplementary  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
trustees  of  the  school  fund  to  appoint  a  state 
superintendent  of  public  schools  for  the  counties 
of  Essex  and  Passaic ;  but  other  counties  might, 
at  any  time,  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
by  resolution  of  the  board  of  freeholders.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  superintendent  was  not 
extended  over  the  whole  state  till  1846.   In  that 
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year,  all  previouB  school  enactments  were  re- 
pealed ;  and  a  comprehensive  law,  including  the 
most  important  features  of  the  repealed  acts, 
with  several  new  provisions,  was  enacted,  lliis 
law  remained  in  force  till  1867.  Its  distinctive 
feature  was  the  creation  of  township  superintend- 
ents, who  were  required,  in  addition  to  other 
duties,  to  visit  the  schools  once  eveiy  quarter, 
and  to  make  a  report  of  their  condition  to  the 
Btate  superintendent.  In  I80I,  the  annual  appro- 
piation  was  increased  to  $40,000.  The  act  of  that 
vear  provided,  also,  that  the  (public  money  should 
be  apportioned  to  the  counties  in  the  ratio  of 
their  population,  and  to  thd  townships  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  between  tne  ages 
of  5  and  18  years ;  and  no  township  was  allowed 
to  raise  by  taxation,  for  school  purposes,  more 
than  $3  annually  for  each  child  of  school  a^. 
In  1854,  teachers  institutes  were  established  by 
law,  and  $1(K)  was  annually  appropriated  to  each 
institute.  The  following  year,  the  l^nglature 
tirovided  for  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  for  each  school  in  the  state;  and,  the 
next  year,  for  a  copy  of  Lippinoott's  Gazetteer. 
In  1850,  the  normal  school  was  established.  In 
1858,  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to 
980,000.  The  state  board  of  education  was  es- 
tablished in  1866.  It  consisted  of  the  govenior, 
attorney-general,  comptroller,  secretarv  of  state 
president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
the  treasurer  and  trustees  of  the  normal  school. 
In  1867,  the  act  of  1846  and  its  amendments 
were  repealed,  and  the  law  now  in  force  was  en- 
acted. In  1871,  all  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
were  made  free;  and,  in  1874,  a  compulsory 
school  law  was  enacted,  by  which  every  person 
having  charge  of  a  child  between  the  ages  or  8  and 
13  years  is  required  to  see  that  such  child  has, 
at  least,  twelve  weeks'  schooling  in  each  year,  six 
we  ?ks  of  which  must  be  consecutive.  The  state 
superintendents  have  been:  T.F.  King,  184.5 — .^'i; 
J.  II.  PhilliiJS,  18.52—60;  F.W.  Ricord,  1 860— 64; 
<(^  M.  Harrison,  1864 — 6 ;  and  Ellis  A.  Apgar, 
from  1866  to  the  present  time  (1876). 

Schixjl  System. — ITie  aUite  board  of  education 
is  intrusted  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  It  is  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  attorney-general,  comptroller,  president 
of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  assembly,  treasurer 
of  the  state  normal  school,  and  the  trusteci*  of 
the  same,  at  present  14  in  number.  'Hiis  lx>ard 
exercises  a  general  sujwrvision  over  the  schools, 
appoints  county  superintendents,  preseribtns  rules 
for  holding  teachers'  institutes,  and  makes  an 
annual  rejx)rt  to  the  legislature.  It  appoints,  also, 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
who  is,  ex  officio,  its  secretary.  His  term  of  office 
is  3  years.  He  is  required  to  have  his  office  in 
the  state  house,  to  exercise  a  general  8ui)ervision 
over  the  schools,  and  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  state  board.  Count  if  superintendents  are 
required  to  examine  teat^hers  and  grant  certifi- 
cates, to  apportion  the  school  money,  and  to  per- 
form the  other  duties  usually  devolving  upon 
iBuch  officers.  In  addition  to  the  certificates 
granted  by  county  superintendents,  a  stftte  bo*ird 


ff  examiners,  consistinff  of  the  state  saperin- 
tendent  and  the  priucipiu  of  the  normal  school, 
is  authorized  to  grant  certificates  valid  in  any 
part  of  the  state.  County  bocnrds  €f  ezomfft- 
ers,  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and 
3  associates  chosen  bv  him,  and  examineiB  ap- 
pointed by  the  citjr  boards  of  educadon,  aho 
srant  teacners'  certificates  valid,  respectivdy,  in 
we  counties  and  cities  where  issued.  TbinuAip 
hoards  are  composed  of  the  district  tmstees  of 
each  township,  and  meet  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  county  superintendents  dffwgmite. 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  the  latter 
in  re^;ard  to  the  management  of  the  schools.  Eick 
city  m  the  state  constitutes  one  school-distiiet; 
but,  in  the  coimtry,  a  district  usually  cooipriag 
only  the  territory  and  inhabitants  neoesmy  to 
support  one  school. — The  schools  are  supported 
mauily  by  a  direct  state  appropriation,  whick 
amounts  to  about  $1,300,000  annually.  This  sum 
is  raised  by  a  tax  of  2  mills  on  eveir  dollar  of 
the  property  6i  the  state.  In  case  the  amount 
thus  derived  from  the  state,  however,  is  not  raf* 
ficient  to  maintain  the  schools  nine  nMmtfaBiii 
the  year,  the  townships  are  still  authorized  to  vote 
school  money ;  and  the  money  needed  for  build- 
ing and  repairiiig  school-houses  is  still  raised  bgr 
district  tax.  The  amount  of  the  permaneDt 
school  fund  was  laigely  increased,  in  1871,  bjr  a 
^t  from  the  state  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  and 
rent  of  all  riparian  lands  between  high  and  bv 
water  mark — a  sum  the  future  value  of  whidi 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $5,000,000 
to  810,000,000.  A  free  library  system  exists  in 
the  public  schools,  and  state  aid  is  extended  to 
such  districts  as  raise  mone^  for  the  purpose 
Nearly  400  free-school  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  way.  llie  school  age  is  from  5  to 
18  years.  Corporal  punishment,  and  all  religions 
exercises,  except  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
saying  of  the  I^ord's  Prayer,  are  forbidden. 

Educational  Condition,  —  The  number  of 
school-districts,  in  1876,  was  1,368  ;  the  number 
of  school  buildings,  1,532  ;  of  school  departments 
under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  each,  3,046. 

The  school  revenue  for  the  year  1876  was: 

Two  mill  tax  from  the  state. $1,225, 462. 19 

Additional  ntate  appropria- 
tion, including  income  Irom 

permanent  fund 100,000.00 

Townsliip  school  tax 2«,548.60 

Interest  of  surplus  revenue.  30,523.54 

District    and    city    tax    for 

teachers'  salaries 324,988.34 

District    and    city   tax   for 

buildings  and  repairs. . . .  407.767.70 

Total  appropriated  for  school  purposes.. $2 ,115 ,290 JT 
Total  value  of  school   property $6,449,516.00 

Scliool  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31., 

1870: 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  state  Z\ifi% 

«        "        *"        enrolled  in  pablic  scbools  196,252 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools 103,520 

Number  attending  private  schools 41,964 

Number  of  teachers,  males 978 

"         "        "         females 2,306 

Total S,2W 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers. . .    $66.43 
**  **  **       **  liemale  teachers. .    $37^ 
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Normal  Instrudion.  —  Beeides  the  state 
normal  school  at  Trenton,  normal  schools  or 
classes  have  been  established  at  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Paterson.  and  in  some  other  cities  of  the 
«tate.  The  state  normal  school,  with  its  adjuncts, 
■the  model  school,  and  the  Farnum  preparatory 
school,  at  Beverly,  constitutes  the  special  means 
employed  by  the  state  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  The  normal  school  is  supported  partly 
by  an  annual  appropriation  of  ^20,000.  The 
course  of  instruction  occupies  3  years.  Graduates 
•Jrom  the  advanced  course  receive  state  certificates 
.of  the  second  grade,  valid  for  7  years  ;  graduates 
tfrom  the  elementary  course  receive  certificates 
,of  the  third  grade,  valid  for  5  years.  These 
-certificates  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  the 
■public  schools  of  the  state,  without  further  ex- 
4kmination.  The  number  of  the  former  class,  in 
.1875,  was  28  ;  of  the  latter,  14.  The  Farnum 
^preparatory  school  receives  aid  from  the  state, 
4ind  serves  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  state 
:iiormal  school,  llie  students  from  its  normal 
•department  receive  no  diplomas,  and  are  not 
;authorized  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  without 
examination. 

Secondftrj/  lustrtiction. — High  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  public-school  system  have  been 
-established  in  Newark,  Jersey  City.  Paterson, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Trenton.  Besides  the 
iiigh  schools  and  academies,  secondary  instruction 
is  given  at  many  of  the  private  schools  and 
seminaries  in  the  state.  Three  business  colleges 
4;xist  in  the  state,  one  each  at  Trenton,  Newark, 
and  Elizabeth.  Two  of  them,  in  1874,  reported 
10  instructors  and  3.5.3  students. 

Private,  DenomimttionnU  and  Parochial 
ScJiools. — llie  number  of  non-sectarian  private 
flchools  is  240 ;  of  denominational  schools,  lOG. 

Suiyerior  Instruction. — The  colleges  of  the 
state,  exclusive  of  those  for  females,  are  the 
following: 


NAME 


Burlington  College... 
College  of  New  Jeraey. 

Butgorii  College 

£eton  Hall  College 


Location 


Burlington        1846 
Princeton  1748 

N.  Brunewlcki  1771 
So.  Orange      i  1H5G 


Dcnomi- 
naiion 


P.  EplB. 
Presb. 
Reform. 
B.  C. 


Iliere  are  five  colleges  for  the  sujierior  in- 
struction of  women :  8t.  Mary's  Hall,  Turling- 
ton ;  Trinity  1  Call.  Beverly;  lk)rdentown  FemaJo 
College  ;  Ivy  Hall.  Brideeton;  and  the  Penning- 
ton Seminary  and  Female  C'ollegiate  Institute. 

Professional  and  Si^ienlific  Instruction. — 
The  .John  C.  (ireen  School  of  Science  is  a  depart^ 
nient  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton. 
It  provides  two  courses  of  study,  and  confers 
•degrees  expressive  of  proficiency  in  each.  Nearly 
8600,000  have  been  expended  on  this  school,  its 
name  indicating  the  principal  contributor.  The 
.scientific  school  of  Rutgers  College,  endowed 
principally  by  the  sale  of  agricultural  land  scrip, 
to  the  amount  of  $116,000,  has  been  constituted 
l>y  an  act  of  the  legislature  the  college  for  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.  It  has  a  course 
in  chemistry  and  agriculture,  and  one  in  civil 


engineering  and  mechanics.  C^onnected  with  the 
former,  is  a  model  farm,  on  which  the  claims  of 
different  systems  are  put  to  a  practical  test.  State 
students,  to  the  numoer  of  40,  are  admitted  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  county  su|)erintend- 
eiits,  and  are  instructed  free  of  charge.  The 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  llolK>ken,  was 
founded  by  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  by  a  gift  of  laad, 
and  $650,000  for  buildings  and  endowment.  It 
was  opened  in  1871  as  a  school  for  special  scien- 
tific training,  but  provides  instruction  in  other 
branches  as  well.  (Jonnected  with  it  is  a  high 
school,  which  is  designed  as  apreimratory  departr 
ment  for  the  Institute.  1  hu  latter  has  extensive 
collections,  and  a  library  of  5,000  volumes.  Its 
course  is  4  years,  on  the  completion  of  which  it 
confers  degrees.  1  he  tlieological  seminary  of  the 
Reformed  (Church  is  substantially  a  deijartment 
of  Rut^rs  College,  and  is  the  principal  training 
sc'hool  m  the  United  States  for  ministers  of  that 
denomination.  In  1874 — 5,  it  reported  4  pro- 
fessors and  39  students.  1  he  theological  semi* 
nary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton 
was  organized  in  1812,  and  has  a  4  years*  coarse 
for  graduates  from  the  (.-ollege  of  New  Jersey,  or 
for  others  who  have  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion. In  1874,  it  had  7  instructors  and  97  students. 
'J'he  Cierman  1  heological  School  at  Bloomfield 
was  founded  in  iHCjy,  by  the  Presbyterians,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  (icnnan-spcaking  in- 
structors for  the  large  an<l  rapidly  increasing 
(iermau  population  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
a  theological,  and  an  aciulemic  department,  the 
principal  study  in  the  latter  being  the  (xennan 
language.  In  1874 — 5.  it  had  5  instructors  and 
24  students.  The  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Madison,  was  opened  in  1 867  b^  a  fund  of 
J$250,000,  given  by  Daniel  Drew  fonts  establish- 
ment, to  which  additions  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  made,  making  a  total  of  nearly 
$1,000,000.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  thie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  bishops  of  which 
are,  ejc  officio^  members  of  its  board  of  supervision. 
The  grounds  are  95  acres  in  extent.  There  are 
3  seminary  buildings,  l)e8ides  professors'  resi- 
dences, and  a  library  containing  12,000  volumes. 
The  introductory  course  is  2  years;  the  regular,  3. 
To  the  latter,  only  college  graduates  are  ad- 
mi  tt^nl.  In  18 74 — 5,  it  reported  9  instructors, 
9  lecturers,  and  127  students. 

Special  Instruction. — No  provision  has  thus 
far  (1876)  been  made  by  the  state  for  the  in- 
struction of  deaf-mutes,  blind,  or  feeble-minded 
persons;  but  about  ^0,000  is  annually  expended 
l)y  the  state  for  their  care  in  the  institutions  of 
other  states.  Their  number,  according  to  an  in- 
quiry instituted  by  the  legislature  in  1873,  was 
500  deaf-mutes,  600  blind,  and  more  than  1,000 
feeble-minded. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was 
established  at  Trenton  by  an  act  of  the  legislatiu%, 
in  1871,  **for  the  reformation  of  girls  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16  years."  In  1874,  there  were 
19  inmates.  The  State  Reform  School  was 
opened  at  Jamesburg,  in  1867.  The  institution 
is  rather  reformatory  than  penal,  and,  in  addi-: 
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tion  to  moral  training,  provides  intellectual  in- 
stmction  in  elementary  branches.  In  1874,  the 
total  number  of  its  inmates  was  298;  the  average 

Attendance,  184.  

KEW  JEBSET,   College    of   (popularly 
called  Princeton  College), at  Princeton,  N. «)., 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  New  York,  which  then  iuclud(Ki  New 
Jersey  under  its  jurisdiction,  was  opened  in  May, 
1747,  at  Elizabethtown  (now  Elizabeth)  and  the 
tame  year  was  removed  to  Newark,  whence  it 
was  transferred  to  Princeton,  in  1757,  upon  the 
completion  of  a  college  edifice,  which  at  the 
•ngsestion  of  Gov.  Belcher  was  named  Nassau 
HS,  "to  the  immortal  memory  of  the  glorious 
King  William  III.,  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Nassau."    From  this  circumstance  the  coll^ 
itself  is  often  called  Nassau  HaU.    It  obtained  a 
charter  in  1746,  and  a  more  liberal  one  in  1748. 
The  college  buildings,  including  a  library,  gym- 
■anum,  observatory,  society  hmla,  and  the  presi- 
dent's house,  besides  various  college  halls,  arc 
moetly  of  stone,  and  occupy  a  well-shaded  cam- 
pus on  the  main  street  of  the  town.     The  con- 
tributions to  the  collie  within  the  last  eight 
jeaJTB  amount  to  31,500,000.     The  college  and 
•odety  libraries  contain  about  55,000  vdumes. 
The  institution  comprises  an  academic  depart- 
ment and  the  Jolm  0.  (Jreen  School  of  Science 
{opened  in  1873),  and  has  a  preparatory  school 
connected  with  it.     In   the   academic  depart- 
ment, all  the  studies  of  the  freshman  ami  the 
sophomore  year  are  required  ;  in  the  junior  and 
the  senior  year,  a  considerable  range  of  elective 
studies  is  provided.     The  School  of  Science  has 
two  regular  courses,  one  of  two  years,  for  grad- 
uates of  colleges,  on  the  completion  of  which  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred,  and  the 
other  of  four  years,  for  others,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
is  conferred.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  academic 
department  is  375  ner  annum  ;  in  the  School  of 
Science,  3120.     There  are  several   prizw  and 
scholarship's  obtainable  by  deser\nng  students. 
Six  fellowshijjs  have   luvn  established,  four  of 
which  yield  3()00  each,  the  other  two  yieldinjij 
9250  each.     These  arc  ojK^n  for  comi)etiti()n  to 
members  of  the  graduating  class  who  intend  to  i 
pursue  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year,     in  < 
1876,  there  were  18  pn)fessors,  G  other  instruct- 
ors, and  48,3  students  (4.38  in  the  academic  de- 
partment, and  45  in   the  Sch(K)l   of   Science). 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  alx)ut  4.850, 
of  whom  nearly  2,750  survive.     1lic  presidents 
of  the  college  have  been  as  follows:    Rev.  Jon-  ! 
&than  Dickinson,  May  to  Oct.,  1747  :  Rev.  Aanm  j 
Burr,  1748 — 57  ;   Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  Jan.  '. 
to  March,  1758  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  1759—01;  j 
Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  1701— 6;    Rev.   Dr.  John' 
Witherspoon,  1768—04  ;  Rev.  T)r.  Samuel  St.nn- 1 
hope    Smith,    1795—1812;    Rev.    Dr.    Ashbel  i 
Ofeen,  1812—22;    Rev.   Dr.  James   (\irnahan,  j 
1823—54;  l?4jv.  Dr.  John   Maclean,  1854— G8; 
Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  from  18(18. 

NEW  JERUSALEM,  Societies  of  the, 
ihe  name  assumed  by  the  ecclesiastical  oi^aniza- 


tions  of  the  followers  of  Swedenboiig,  the  Swedish 
theosophist,  who  died  in  1772.  Swedenborg  him- 
self did  not  make  any  ])rovisious  for  orgaiiizing 
his  followers  into  aii  independent  religious  body. 
[  and  the  first  Society  of  tne  New  Jerusalem  was 
not  formed  until  1788,  when  Robert  Ilindmarek 
and  others  established  public  worship  in  LondoD. 
At  present,  there  is  a  general  conference  of  the 
New  Church  in  England,  with  about  4,000  mem- 
bers, and  another  in  the  United  States,  which,  in 
1875,  had  about  5,000  members.  There  are,  be- 
sides, a  number  of  independent  societiee  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  continent  of  £Qrom» 
with  an  aggregate  of  about  1 .000  memberB.  llie 
^neral  conference  in  the  United  States  founded^ 
m  1866,  a  theological  school  at  Waltham,  Mae- 
sachusetta;  but  no  term  was  held  in  the  year 
1875 — 6,  as  no  students  applied  for  admiwoa. 
A  college  under  the  control  of  the  Cliurch  wis 
charter^,  in  1850,  and  organized,  in  1851,  at 
Urbana,  Ohio ;  and,  in  1874,  it  had  14  studenta 
There  is  also  a  school  imder  the  control  of  the 
general  conference  of  England.  Sunday-schoob 
arc  connected  with  nearly  all  the  societies,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 

NEW  MEXICO,  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  first  made  known  to  Euro- 
peans, about  1537. by  the  visit  of  a  Sp»aiiish  expedi- 
dition  under  Alvar  Nunez.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  IH4H,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war,  and  was  oi^^anized  as  a  territory  in  1860. 
Its  area  is  121.201  sq.  m.;  its  population,  in  1870, 
was  91.874,  of  whom  90,393  were  whites;  171 
colored  persons;  and  1,309,  non-tribal  Indiana 

Educatiojial  History.  —  Provision  was  first 
made  for  giving  elementary  instruction  to  the 
youth  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico  in  1822. 
Owing  to  the  8i)arsely  settled  condition  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  peons,  or  serfs, 
not   included  within  the  privileges  of  the  act, 
constituted  a  majority  of  tne  inhabitants  in  the 
country  districts,  the  operation  of  the  law  wa* 
confined  to  the  cities  and  towns.     The  salarit-ft 
of  the  teachers  were  small,  those  in  the  capital 
l)eing  i>aid  by  appropriations   from   the  pubbc 
treasury  ;  while  those  in  the  country  were  pai<L 
by  the  district  oific^rs,  from  money  taken  either 
from  the  genenil  treasury,  or  derived  from  local 
taxation.     Under  this  system,  no  permanent  in- 
stitution of  learning  was  founded.  In  1852,  how- 
ever, the  Academy  of  Our  I^dy  of  light  was 
establislied  at  Santa  Fe  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto; 
and,  from   an   exiK.*riinental  beginning,  with  7 
boarders  and  a  few  other  scholars,  it   has  nov 
be(;ome  firmly  established  iis  a  m'nuanent  inbti- 
tution,  with  an  influence  which  has  not  only  Ittl 
to  the  establishment  of  branch  schools  under  ii* 
own  direction,  but  to  the  foundation  of  other 
indei>endent  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory.    In  1855.  and  again  in  1801,  attempts 
were  made  by  the  legislature  to  organize  a  system 
of   public  schools  by  general  taxation;  but  the 
jmblic  sentiment  of  the  people  was  opposed  to 
the  measure,  and  the  laws  were  repealed.    No 
other  school  law  was  enacted  till  1871 — 2.  In 
that  year,  the  assembly  passed  an  act,  which  wis 
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ratified  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  and,  which, 
with  slight  niodiiications,  iu  1873 — 4,  is  the  pres- 
ent public-school  law  of  the  territory.  In  accord- 
ance with  i-ecomniendations  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor, in  1875,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  coun- 
cil, proposing  a  non-sectarian  system  of  public- 

^  school  education,  but  it  was  defeated  m  the 

I  house  by  a  vote  of  14  to  10. 

^^  School  Si/stem. — ^Fhe  school  law  provides  that 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state  shall  be  in- 
trusted to  local  bodvds  of  supervisors  and  direct' 
ors  of  Ike  public  sdiools,  to  be  elected  for  two 
years,  in  each  county,  respectively.  These  boards 
consist  of  three  members  each,  with  the  probate 
judge  of  the  coimty,  who  is  president,  ex  officio. 
'lliey  have  the  entire  control  of  the  schools  and 
of  the  school  funds,  each  member  receiving  for 
his  services  $3  a  day.  The  want  of  uniform- 
ity, thus  engendered,  in  the  administration  of 
the  schools,  has  been  a  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint. ITie  area,  however,  over  which  each  board 
exercises  supervision  being  limited,  the  existence 
of  any  other  officers  is  rendered  unnecessary.  The 
territorial  su])eriti ten  dent ^  an  officer  created  in 
1873 — 4,  receives  the  annual  reports  from  the 
local  boards,  and  transmits  them  to  the  governor. 
He  is,  also,  territorial  librarian,  ex  officio.  The 
school  fund  consists  of  25  per  oent  of  the  tax  on 
property,  Jjl  poll  tax  for  every  male  citizen  above 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  any  surplus,  of  more 
than  ^500,  in  the  treasury  of  any  county,  after 
paying  the  current  exjiensos  of  such  county, 
'i'he  public  schools  are  almost  entirely  con- 

•  fined  to  the  tea<;hing  of  elementary  branches. 
Owing  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Mexicans,  and  its  almost 
exclusive  possession,  till  very  recently,  by  them 
or  their  descendants,  Spanish  is  the  language 
8|X)ken  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  The 
control  of  the  schools,  also,  being  entirely  local, 
that  language  lias  been  introduced  into  them,  in 
some  cases  exclusively,  and  in  others  jointly  with 
the  English  language.  The  Catholic  religion, 
also,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  generally  taught  in 
them.  The  legal  school  age  is  between  7  and 
18  years.  The  secretary  of  the  territory  is  the 
acting  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  W. 
G.  Ritch  has  been  the  secretary  since  1873. 

Edncntioiial  Condition. — The  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  territory,  reported  in  1875, 
was  138,  of  which  1)7  were  for  boys ;  8,  for  girls; 
and  33,  mixed.  Some,  however,  were  not  re- 
ported. English  and  Simnish  were  taught  in  38 
schools;  Spanish  alone,  m  80;  and  English  alone, 
in  7.  The  revenue  for  the  8up{X)rt  of  the  schools, 
derived  from  the  sources  alx)ve  mentioned, 
amounted,  in  1875,  to  825,473.40.  The  principal  \ 
items  of  school  statistics  are  the  following: 

Number  of  pu])!!;*  in  attendance 5,ir)l 

•*      *'    teachers,  males \'.\2 

**      "  •*        females 15 

Total 147 

Average  nnmber  of  months  schools  were  kept. .     6.6 
Expenditures  for  teachers'  wages. .  $15.4.32 
"        **    rent  and  books. .      1>00 
"        **    other  purposes. .       1.657 

Total $18,889 


Average  teachers'  wages  per  month $16.5^ 

Number  of  public  schools  supported  O'^t  of 
the  school  fund,  but  controlled  by  re- 
ligious societies 10 

Private  and  Parochial  Schools. — Under  this 
I  head  must  be  classed  all  the  convent  and  mis- 
!  sion  schools  and  academies,  and  many  private 
schools.  Of  these,  1 2  are  Roman  ( 'atholic,  6  for 
boys  and  6  for  girls;  8 1'rotestant,  for  both  sexes; 
exclusive  of  13  non-sectarian  schools,  including 
7  Pueblo  Indian  schools,  in  which  there  were 
enrolled,  at  the  close  of  1875,  242  pupils;  and  of 
this  number,  180  were  in  daily  attendance  during 
the  winter  months,  and  about  one-half  that  num- 
ber during  the  summer  months.  I'he  number  of 
scholars  s^le  to  read  and  write  was  47,  and  15 
could  work  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic ; 
while  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
geography  were  all  successfully  taught  in  En- 
gli^.  But  few  of  the  children,  however,  under- 
stand English  to  any  extent.  Of  the  Protestant 
schools, 4  are  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  schools. 
Only  3,  in  all  this  number,  teach  the  higher 
branches.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils,  in  all 
these  schools,  in  187.),  was  1,2;")9;  the  number  of 
male  teachers,  41 ;  feniale  teachers,  40.  The  average 
number  of  months  the  schools  were  kept  was  9.4. 
Many  of  these  s(;hools  receive  a  yearly  donation 
from  the  public-school  fund. 

No  s{)ecial  i)rovi8ion  has  been  made  for  svpe- 
rior  instruction.  Of  the  schools  above  referred 
to,  3  give  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  in- 
cluding I^tin.  The  want  of  a  uniform  public- 
school  system  in  the  territory  has  long  been  felt, 
and  has  been  a  subject  of  consideration  by  its 
governors  and  many  of  its  leading  men.  The 
present  school  law,  though  faulty  in  many  re- 
spects, is  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  decided  step 
in  advance  of  the  position  taken  as  late  even, 
as  1861,  when  a  public-school  law  was  voted 
down  almost  unanimously.  "While  the  parochial 
schools,"  says  secretary  Rich,  "are,  without  doubts 
the  best  schools  we  have  had  in  New  Mexico, 
there  is  rather  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the 
advocates  and  supporters  of  some  of  them  have 
a  special  interest  in  paralyzing  the  eflBciency  of 
the  public  schools,  and  in  keeping  them  in  bad 
repute,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  their  own 
superiority";  and  again. "make  the  public-school 
system  of  New  Mexico  all  it  is  practicable  to  be 
made  at  this  time,  and  the  result  will  be  pre- 
paratory schools,  not  only  for  the  state,  but  for 
higher  education.  The  present  denominational 
schools  would  then,  under  the  free  push  of  theee 
preparatory  schools,  be  forced,  like  the  sects  they 
represent,  to  stand  on  their  own  merits,  to  en- 
large and  liberalize  their  curriculum  of  study, 
and  bnish  up  their  diction  and  scholarship." 

NEW  ORLEANS,  the  capital  and  metrop- 
olis of  the  state  of  I^ouisiana,  nearly  co-exten- 
sive with  the  parish  of  Orleans.  It  was  first 
permanently  settleil  in  1723,  under  the  French, 
who  held  possession  of  it  till  1769,  when  it 
})assed  under  Spanish  rule,  and  so  continued  till 
1801,  when  the  French  regained  possession  of  it, 
but  ceded  it,  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  to  the  United 
States,  in  1803. 
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Educatioticd  Hisiori/. —  Ab  might  be  expected 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  city  was  founded, 
'the  first  instruction  given  was  in  connection 
•with  the  reli^ouB  establishments  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  earliest  school  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  which  was 
'founded  by  the  French  government  in  1733,  and 
•carried  on  in  the  same  place  till  1824,  when  it 
.was  removed  to  its  present  location,  about  two 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  dtj.  It  was  a  semi- 
nary for  young  ladies,  and,  in  1845,  had  120 
'.pupils.  The  city,  duiine  all  the  early  years  of 
Its  existence,  had  no  puolic-school  system,  the 
instruction  of  children  and  youth  bein^  siven 
in  private  or  denominational  schools,  or  m  diari- 
•table  institutions.  Of  schods  of  the  first  class, 
-many  existed,  but  no  record  of  them  remains. 
In  1836,  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum  was 
opened  with  6  children.  In  1840,  more  extensive 
'building  were  completed  for  it,  in  which  iteave 
-instruction  to  about  100  children.  Since  uien, 
an  average  of  145  have  been  annually  instructed 
there,  and,  at  a  suitable  age,  apprenticed.  In 
1845,  the  Carmelite  Convent,  which  was  oc- 
xnipied  by  nuns  of  that  order,  supported  two 
-schools,  one  white,  the  other  free  colored.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Poydras  Female  Orphan 
Asylum  gave  instruction  to  120  children  an- 
nually. Other  institutions  of  the  kind,  which 
have  taken  a  g^reater  or  less  part  in  the  work  of 
education,  are  the  Male,  the  Catholic  Male,  and 
the  Milne  Orphan  Asylums — the  last  endowed 
by  Alexander  Milne,  in  1839.  Two  reading- 
rooms,  also,  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years. — ^The  first  decided  change  in  the  common- 
school  system  was  in  1841,  the  city  being  divid- 
ed into  3  municipalities  and  containing,  at  that 
time,  about  103,000  inhabitants.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  1841,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  each  mimicipality  to  establish 
4Bchool8,  each  parish  being  controlled  by  a  board 
of  5  administrators,  who  reported  annually  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  2d  municipality 
selected  12  citizens  as  a  board  of  directors  of 
public  education,  granting  them  almost  unlimited 
powers.  They  employed  as  superintendent,  J. 
A.  Shaw,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  New  England  system  of  public  schools,  ac- 
<x>rding  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  re-organize 
the  schools  of  New  Orleans.  Under  his  super- 
vision, the  8ch(X)ls  began  with  13  pupils,  and,  in 
2  years,  numbered  1,061  in  actual  attendance, 
with  an  enrollment  of  double  that  number.  These 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  en- 
oountered  strong  opposition,  at  first,  but  were 
attended  with  such  unqualified  success  as  ulti- 
mately to  secure  genenU  approbation.  The  in- 
fiuence  of  this  improvement,  also,  soon  extendeil 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  municipality  in  which 
the  movenient  had  its  origin.  In  the  3d  munici- 
pality, the  old  method  was  pursued  for  a  long 
time,  instmction  being  given  in  Knglish,  French, 
and  Spanish;  but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  1st 
nmnicipality,  the  improvement  in  school  organ- 
ization and  methods  gradually  made  progress, 
and,  in  1844,  the  system  throu^iout  the  city  had 


become  uniform.  By  the  state  oonstitotioii, 
then  recently  adopted,  the  establishment,  in  Nev 
Orleans,  of  a  college  to  be  called  the  Univenity 
of  Louisiana  was  directed.  It  was  to  eonsirt  oif 
four  faculties;  and  one  of  them,  that  of  mediciDe, 
was  immediately  opened,  llie  Public  Scfaool 
Lyceum  and  Society  Libraiy  was  omniied  in 
1844.  The  object  was  to  provide  a  Ebruy  for 
the  youth  of  the  2d  municipality  bv  the  vdinntaiy 
subscriptions  of  the  public  school  children  and 
others.  The  officers  were  those  of  the'  publie 
schools,  with  the  addition  of  the  mayor,  reooider, 
and  aldermen  as  members,  ex  cfficio.  The  Peopleli 
Lyceum  and  the  Y^oung  Men  s  Literaxy  AsBociar 
tion  were  similar  institutions. 

School  System,  —  The  public  achoolB  of  tiie 
city  are  governed  by  a  board  of  school  du 
consisting  of  twenty  membera.  one  fiom 
representative  district,  one  additional  from 
municipal  district ;  the  administrator  of  finanoe 
of  the  the  city,  ex  o^cio;  and  the  superintoid- 
ent  of  the  sixtli  division,  ex  officio,  who  has  the 
right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote,  in  the  board.  The 
district  members  are  appointed  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  each  for  a  term  oi  three 
vears,  one-third  of  the  number  retiring  annually, 
llie  superintendent  of  the  sixth  division  is  the 
city  superintendent.  I'he  board  of  school  directan 
appoints  a  committee  on  teachers,  who,  with  the 
city  superintendent,  examine  applicants  for  em- 
ployment as  teachers.  Thus  the  publM>scbool 
system  of  the  city  is  under  state  control,  thoudi 
supported  by  a  city  tax.  The  salaries  o^  teaoi- 
ers  vary  from  $2,400  a  year  for  the  principal 
and  31,500  for  associate  teachers,  in  the  hoj%* 
high  school,  to  an  average  of  3814  for  teachen 
of  a  lower  grade. — The  number  of  public  schools 
is  76,  including  a  central  high  school  for  boys,  2 
high  schools  for  girls,  and  73  schools  of  an  in- 
ferior grade.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the 
central  high  school  for  boys  embraces  En^iah 
studies,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  the  clas- 
sics, French,  and  book-keeping;  that  of  the 
girls'  hish  schools  is  similar,  wim  the  exception 
of  book-keeping  and  classics.  I'he  principal  items 
of  scJiool  statistics  for  1875  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  children  of  scbool  age 70,093 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools 26^251 

Averaj^c  daily  attendance 18,719 

Number  of  teachers,  males 33 

"      «*         "         females .417 

Whole  number  of  teachers 450 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $373,fMi7.99 

"    expenditures    "  "        ♦460,128.&3 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month |67.rt 

Total  value  of  the  school  property 1775,000.00 

llio  private  schools  exceed  in  number  the  public 
schools ;  and,  in  1875,  were  attended  by  14,235 
pupils,  giving  employment  to  471  teachers. 
Most  of  these  schools  are  attached  to  religioiis 
bodies,  and  the  great  majority  are  for  feimJes. 
The  schools  for  colored  children,  both  public 
and  private,  are  separate :  though  a  few  colored 
pupils  attend  the  schools  for  white  children. 
There  is  great  opjiosition  to  mixed  schools.  (For 
an  account  of  the  higher  educational  institudooi 
of  New  Orleans,  see  Louisiana.) 
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NEWSPAPERS.      The    objection  is  fre- 
quently made  to  the  character  of  the  instruction 
ordinarily  imparted  at  school,  that  it  has  little 
relation  to  the  concerns  of  daily  life.    This  want 
of  relation  sprung  originally  from  the  fact  that 
th3  literary  class,  in  earlier  times,  was  a  class 
apart,  having  only  slight  connection  with  the 
mass  of  people  who,  possessing  few  political  rights, 
were  unworthy  of  consideration.    The  instruc- 
tion given,  therefore,  was  purposely  of  a  kind  to 
emphasize  the  exclusiveness  of  the  educated  class. 
Under  the  changed  political  conditions  of  our 
day,  however,  the  tendency  has  steadily  been  to 
equalize  the  two  classes  in  intelligence —  to  lift 
up  the  masses  to  the  level  of  the  educated,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  bring  the  studies 
of  the  school  and  college  more  into  accordance 
^¥ith  the  daily  life  of  the  majority.    Traces  of 
th3  original  exclusiveness  still  remain,  however, 
in  the  antiquated  and  unpractical  character  of  the 
instruction,  as  mentioned  above.     Abnost  every 
youth,  on  entering  upon  the  business  of  life,  be- 
comes conscious  of  this  with  chagrin,  llie  arith- 
metic that  he  studied,  for  instance,  seems  to  have 
iittle  application  to  the  concerns  of  daily  life;  the 
book-keeping  which  he  mastered  with,  so  much 
difficulty,  seems  now,  at  tliis  later  date,  to  have 
been  filled  with  theoretical  cases  which  have  no 
parallels  in  actual  experience ;   even  the  geog- 
raphy, in  which  he  attained  such  proficiency, 
has  little  place  in  his  daily  routine ;  while  algebra, 
geometry,  and  many  other  studies,  have  none  at 
all.     The  result  is  a  feeling  of  inferiority  when 
he  is  brought  into  contact  with  others  of  his  age 
whose  training  has  been  entirely  that  of  practi(^ 
life,  which  leads  him  to  suspect  that  his  time 
has  been  wasted.     Not  till    long    afterwards, 
perhaps,  does  he  recognize  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which   both  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  are  based,  are  the  same,  and  that  the 
ability  to  apply  these  principles  was  his  chief 
want.    The  fealing  of  disappointment  referred 
to  might  have  been  entirely  removed,  if,  in  his 
instruction,   the   teacher    had    kept  constantly 
in  mind,  not  the  mental  discipline  alone,  but 
the  mental  discipline  and  the  aclaptability  to  the 
affairs  of  life  of  the  knowletige  used  in  acquir- 
ing that  discipline.     One  of  the  most  useful  in- 
struments for  accomplishing  this  double  puqxjse 
is  the  newspaper.     The  arithmetic  which  is  now 
taught  by  the  use  of  unusual  and  improbable 
examples,  could  be  made  a  living  and  interest- 
ing thing,  by  the  use  of  problems  to  be  found 
in  its  pages,  which  introduce  the  actual  prices  of 
articles  in  daily  use.  Interest,  discount,  exchange, 
the  price  of  bonds  and  stocks,  could  be  made  so 
familiar  to  the  pupil  in  this  way,  that  the  change 
from  school  to  counting-house,  which  is  now  at- 
tended with  such  a  want  of  ease  and  so  much 
disapi)ointment,  would  seem  but  the  continua- 
tion of  study  in  another  class. — Reading,  also,  if 
taught  from  the  newspaper,  would   familiarize 
the  pupil  with  the  terms  used  in  the  daily  con- 
versation of  professional  and  business  men;  and, 
through  the  reports  of  proceeflings  in  every  field 
t>f  human  activity,  fresli  interest  could  be  aroused 


in  studies  already  taken  up,  while  attention  could 
profitably  be  called  to  those  which  are  ordinarily 
pursued  in  more  advanced  courses;  and  a  partial 
preparation  for  them  could  thus  unconsciously  be 
made.  Thus  the  study  of  geography  would  receive 
increased  attention,  if  it  could  be  connected  with 
the  reports  of  the  interesting  events  from  aU  parts 
of  the  world  which  are  daily  chronicled,  by  in- 
quiring into  the  position  on  the  map,  population^ 
form  of  government,  etc,  of  the  different  coun- 
tries referred  to.     By  following,  in  this  way,  the 
records  of  campaigns  and  battles,  a  knowledge 
of  the  topography   of    the    country  could  be 
obtained  almost  without  effort,  which  would  be 
easily  retained  in  the  memoiy  of  the  most  ap- 
athetic scholar ;  while  opportunity  could,  at  the 
same  time,  be  taken  for  digressions  into  its  history. 
Through  its  reports  of  strikes,  labor  troubles, 
and  co-operative    associations,    the    newspaper 
could  also  be  made  the  medium  for  inculcating, 
in  a  familiar  and  practical  way,  the  rudiments  of 
political  economy,  usually  so  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing;  while  the  accounts  of  great  engineering 
feats,  astronomical  discoveries,  exploring  expedi- 
tions, and  voyages  of  discovery,  would  be  more 
eagerly  listened  to,  if  the  pupil  were  made  to  un- 
derstand that  the  algebra,  geometry,  or  geography 
which  he  daily  studies  has  an  intimate  and  funda- 
mental relation  to  them  all.    The  thought,  also, 
that  he  might  one  day  take  part  in  simikr  work, 
would  act  as  a  spur  to  renewed  exertion.     Any 
means  within  the  teacher's  reach  of  divesting 
the  studies  pursued  of  their  dry,  text-book  chai^ 
acter  should  be  taken  advantage  of;  and  this  can- 
not be  done  in  any  way  so  easily  as  by  investing 
them  with  a  human   interest,  by  showing  that 
men  and  women  similar  to  those  with  whom  he 
daily  associates  are  the  actors  in  all  these  stir- 
ring events.  For  this  purpose,  hardly  any  medium 
is  suj)erior  to  that  of  the  daily  paper.    The  ob- 
jections formerly  made  to  its  use,  that  some  of  the 
facts  were  unfit  for  youthful  minds  to  know,  and 
that  the  hasty  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 
ported rendered  their  accounts  not  only  worth- 
less as  models  but  injurious,  are  no  longer  valid. 
To  the  first,  it  may  be  said  that  newspapers  are 
now  so  universally  read  that  pupils  can  hardly 
fail  to  see  them  or  hear  their  contents  discussed; 
and  to  the  second,  that  active  competition  hav- 
ing brought  into  the  employ  of  the  newspaper 
so  large  a  share  of  the  best  talent,  specimens  of 
composition  may  now  be  found  in  any  influen- 
tial paper,  not  only  unexceptionable  in  matter, 
but  worthy  of  imitation  for  lucid  statement  and 
grace  of  expression.    The  ability,  independence, 
and  rapidly-increasing  circulation  of  the  daily 
press  are  fast  constituting  it  a  powerful  educator; 
and,  in  countries  where  the  necessities  of  daily 
life  leave  little  time  for  that  higher  education 
which  demands  leisure  and  a  competency  for  its 
accomplishment,  a  double    purpose  would  be 
served  by  using  it  as  a  means  of  instruction,  as 
not   only  giving  to  the   minds  of  the  pupils 
practical  culture,  but  also  habituating  them  to 
the  constant  use  of  the  newspaper  as,  perhaps, 
their  chief  souroeof  intelligenoe. 
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NEW  TOBE;  one  of  the  thirteen  ongioal 
states  of  the  American  Union,  having  an  area  of 
47,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  of  4,330,210,  of  whom  52.081 
were  colored  persons;  5,144, Indians ;  and  29, 
Chinese.  Of  tne  total  population,  the  number, 
10  years  old  and  upwara,  reported  as  unable  to 
read  was  163,501 ;  unable  to  write,  239,271.  Of 
the  latter,  168,569  were  foreign  bom.  According 
to  the  state  census  of  1875,  the  population  was 
4,705,208. 

EducaiUmal  History, —  This  topic  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads:  (I)  The 
establishing  of  schools ;  (II)  The  mode  of  main- 
taining them ;  (III)  The  mode  of  supervising 
them ;  (IV)  Special  provisions  of  legisuition. 

I.  The  Dutch,  bj  whom  the  first  settlements 
were  made  in  the  state,  brought  with  them  the 
ideas  and  institutions  of  the  father-land,  among 
which  those  of  the  church  and  the  school  were 
not  the  least  prominent.  As  early  as  1629,  the 
West  India  Company,  in  its  charter,  enacted 
that  the  patroons  and  colonists  should,  *'  in  the 
speediest  manner,  endeavor  to  find  out  ways  and 
means "  whereby  they  might  supply  a  minister 
and  a  school-master.  This  is  the  first  official  act 
relating  to  public  education  in  the  state.  The 
first  regular  school-master  in  New  Amsterdam 
was  Adam  Roelantsen,  who  commenced  his 
school  in  1633,  and  continued  it  till  1639,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Jan  Comelisscn,  and  he  by 
William  Yestens,  during  whose  administration 
of  this  school,  a  second  was  established,  in  1652. 
(See  New  York  City.)  The  Company  and  the 
church  united  in  paying  for  the  services  of 
these  early  masters.  The  first  school  in  Brook- 
lyn was  established  in  1661.  (See  Brooklyn.) 
The  first  school  at  Flatbush  was  establishcrl  in 
1659,  under  Adrian  Hegeman ;  and  one  was 
opened  in  Newtown,  in  1661,  under  Ricliard 
Mills.  The  first  school-master  in  ^Ubany  was 
Andrics  Jansz,  in  1650.  In  1659,  a  Latin  school 
was  established  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  Alex- 
ander Carol  us  Curtius  was  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
pany to  serve  as  rector,  with  permission  also  to 
practice  his  profession  as  physician.  His  services, 
particularly  in  regard  to  discipline,  were  not 
satisfactory,  and  he  was  superseded,  the  Rev. 
uEgidius  Luyck  being  appointed  in  his  place, 
under  whom  the  school  fiuurished,  children  be- 
ing sent  thither  from  Virginia,  Fort  Orange,  and 
the  Delaware,  to  receive  a  classical  education. — 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Knglish  occui>ation,  the 
fundamental  idea  was  that  of  the  free  school. 
The  ])ropor  authorities  provided  a  certain  salary, 
and  the  school-niiister  was  bound  by  his  contract, 
to  the  limit  of  a  siK^cified  number,  to  instruct 
his  pupils  free  of  tuition ;  and  so  faithful  and 
earnest  were  the  authorities  and  clergy,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  final  surrender  to  the  English 
(1674),  schools  existed  in  almost  every  town  and 
village  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  The 
branches  generally  taught  were  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  catechism  of  the  Dutch 
Church. — Private  schools  also  existed  during 
the  entire  period,  at  least  from  a  time  anterior 


to  1644 ;  but  no  one  was  allowed  to  teadi  i 
school  without  permission  from  the  directorga^ 
eral  and  council,  who  acted  in  conjunction  wilL 
the  church  authorities.  This  custom  was  after- 
ward followed  by  the  English,  who  substituted 
the  archbishop,  bishop,  or  ordinaiy,  in  place  of 
the  minister  and  consistoxy.  The  KngiuA,  oq 
their  accession,  paid  no  great  attention  to  edu- 
cation, for  obvious  reasons.  The  settlementi 
were  all  Dutch.  The  prevailinff  relision  was  that 
of  the  Church  of  Holland.  Aner  the  aumnder, 
the  Dutch  Schools  were  continued,  holding  the 
same  relation  to  the  Dutch  Church  as  previous- 
ly; for  l^  the  articles  of  capitulation,  'libertv 
of  conscience  in  divine  worship  and  'diiiicn 
discipline"  was  secured  to  the  Dutch,  **witli 
all  then  accustomed  jurisdiction  with  respect  U» 
the  poor  and  orphans'*.  The  Finglish  knew  of  do 
public  schools  except  those  in  connection  with 
the  church.  They  did,  however,  all  that,  undiT 
the  circumstances,  was  practicable.  The  very  next 
year  after  Stuyvesant's  capitulation  (1665),  Go?. 
Nicolls  licensed  John  Shute  to  open  an  £ng^Eh 
school  in  Albany;   and  frequent  licenses  for 

Erivate  schools,  at  various  places,  were  granted 
y  the  succeeding  governors.    In  1687,  a  LatiD 
school  was  opened  in  the  city  of  New  Toik, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  English  government; 
and,  in  1702,  an  act  was  passed  forthe*'cn- 
coura^ment  of  a  grammar  free  school  in  the 
city  of  New  York,"  and  for  the  raisiDg  annaalhr 
of  £50  for  its  support  for  seven  years,    llus 
school  does  not  seem  to  have  been  established 
previous  to  April,  1704,  when  Mr.  Qeoigid  Muir- 
son  was  duly  licensed  by  Gov.  CoFnbuir  as  its 
master.     Combuir  is  also  credited,  at  this  time, 
with  the  establishment  of  two  other  En^ish 
schools  in  the  city.  Of  all  the  English  govenuns, 
he  was  the  most  zealous  and  aggressive  in  behalf 
of  the   English    Chmt^h   and    schools.     What 
Andros  and  Fletcher  would  fain  have  acoum- 
plished  legally,  or  by  persuasion,  he  boldly  at- 
tempted by  an  exercise  of  authority.     He  pro- 
hibited the  ministers  of  other  denominations, 
and  school-masters,  from  officiating  without  hit 
special  license,     llie  Dutch  schools  on  Lcmg 
Island,  too  weak  or  too  timid  to  contest  the 
matter,  were  broken  up  by  him  ;  but  the  Dutch 
church  in  New  York  stood  up  for  its  chartered 
rights,  and  called  and  settled  its  own  school- 
masters.   The  act  of  1 702  expired  by  its  owu 
limitation  in  1709,  and  was  not  renewed;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  legal  provision  for  schools 
of  any  kind  was  made  lor  several  years.     Corn- 
bury  was  gone,  and  he  transmitted  to  none  of 
his  immediate  successors  any  of  his  misguided 
zeal.     In  1704,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  established  a  school  at  Kye,  and 
employed  as  its  master,  Joseph  Cleator.  In  1710, 
the  society  established  Trinity  School  in  New 
York,  and  employed  William  liuddleii^ne  to 
teaJjh  it,  who  served  until  1724,  at  a  salair.  firet 
of  £10,  and  afterwards  of  £15;  for  which  be 
was  required  to  teach  40  pupils  free.  This  school 
still  continues,  and  had  72  boys  on  its  founda- 
tion in  1875.    It  appears  from  a  table  in  Frattt 
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Annals  of  Public  Education  (1872),  that  at  the 
oloee  of  the  colonial  period,  the  society  had  estab- 
lished, and  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  21 
schools  in  7  counties.  The  standard  studies  in 
all  these  schools  were  similar  to  those  in  the 
Dutch  schools, — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
the  catechism  of  the  English  Church.  In  1732,  an 
act  was  passed,  "  to  encourage  a  public  school  in 
the  city  of  New  York  for  teaching  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics."  This  school  was  free  for  20 
pupils,  of  whom  New  York  City  and  County 
were  entitled  to  ten,  Albany  County  to  two,  and 
the  counties  of  Dutchess,  Kings,  Orange,  Queens, 
Richmond,  Suffolk,  Ulster,  and  Westchester  each 
to  one.  The  act  expired,  by  a  provision  con- 
tained in  it,  Dec.  1.,  1737 ;  but  was  extended, 
by  the  assembly  and  council  of  that  year,  to 
Dec.  1.,  1838.  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  of  New  York, 
in  an  address  before  the  Albany  Institute,  in  1830, 
states  that  the  act  "was  not  afterwards  renewed; 
but  the  school  was  again  continued,  and  is  said 
to  have  proved  the  germ  of  Columbia  College." 
Tliis  is  very  probable,  since  the  establishment  of 
a  college  began  to  be  agitaterl  soon  after;  and 
an  act  was  passe;l,  in  174G,  for  raising  by  lottery 
£2,250  "for  the  encouragement  of  learninfj  and 
toward  the  founding  of  a  college."  By  snnilar 
acta,  this  had  increased,  in  1751,  to  £3,443,  and 
trustees  were  appointed  to  guard  and  promote 
the  interests  of  tne  embryo  institution.  The  trus- 
tees, in  1753,  invited  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson 
to  become  the  president  of  the  proposed  college, 
at  a  salary  of  £250,  with  the  assurance  that 
Trinity  Church  would  make  a  proper  addition 
thereto.  The  royal  charter  establishing  King's 
(joUege,  bears  date  Oct.  31.,  1754.  Its  functions 
were  suspended  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, and  its  building  was  used  for  a  hospital. 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and 
John  Jay.  were  among  its  early  graduates ;  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  one  of  its  students 
whose  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  oijcning 
scenes  of  the  Revolution.  From  the  founding 
of  the  college  to  the  close  of  the  colonial  period, 
little  was  done  in  behalf  of  public  education. 
Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  number 
of  the  governors  of  King's  College,  being  so 
lessened  by  death  and  absence  as  to  require  the 
interposition  of  the  legislature,  an  act  was  passed 
in  1784,  investing  a  new  corporation,  under  the 
title  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  all  the  rights,  fran- 
chises, privileges,  etc.,  vested  in  the  governors  of 
the  college  by  its  charter,  and  changing  its  name 
to  Columbia  College.  This  act  requin»d  that  all 
the  estate  real  and  personal,  held  by  King's  Col- 
lege by  virtue  of  its  charter,  should  be  applied 
solely  to  the  use  of  Columbia  Colle^,  and  em- 
powered the  regents  to  hold  additional  estate, 
lor  the  use  of  said  college,  to  the  amount  of  an 
annual  income  of  £3,500 ;  and,  "  for  the  further 
promotion  of  learning,"  to  hold  estates  real  and 
personal  to  the  annual  amount  of  40,000  bushels 
of  wheat ;  "  to  found  schools  and  colleges  in  any 
part  of  the  state,"  which  colleges  properly 
founded  should  '*  be  considered  as  composing  a 


part  of  the  said  university."  The  act  of  1784 
proving  unsatisfactory,  another  act  was  passed 
in  1787,  declaring  "  That  an  university  be  and  is 
hereby  instituted  within  this  state,  to  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
This  act  reduced  the  number  of  regents,  re- 
manded Columbia  coUe^  and  all  its  estates  to  a 
board  of  trustees,  continued  the  power  to  hold 
property  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  income  of 
40,000  bushels  of  wheat,  granted  authority  to  in- 
corporate collt^ges,  continued  the  power  to  confer 
degrees,  repealed  the  provision  making  such  col- 
leges a  part  of  the  university,  made  provision  for 
the  incorporation  of  academies,  and  placed  both 
academies  and  colleges  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  regents.  In  this  year,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  first  two 
academies  were  incorporated,-  Clinton  Academy, 
at  East  Hampton,  and  Erasmus  Hall,  at  Flat^ 
bush.  The  latter  is  still  in  existence. — In  1789, 
the  legislature  set  apart  certain  portions  of  the 
public  lands  for  gospel  and  school  purposes;  and, 
in  1793,  the  n^gents,  in  their  report,  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
common  schools.  In  1795,  Govenior  Clinton,  in 
his  message  to  the  legislature,  ui^ged  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools  throughout  the  state. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  the  game  year,  a  law  was 
l>assed  **for  the  puqjot-e  of  encouraging  and 
maintaining  schools  in  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  the  state,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  English  language,  or  be  taught 
English  grammar,  arithnjetic,  mathematics,  and 
such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most 
useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a  good  English 
education;"  and  the  sum  of  $50,000  a  year,  for 
five  years,  was  appropriated  for  their  support. 
In  1798,  the  returns  snowed  that  1.352  scnools 
were  in  operation,  with  59,660  pupils.  In  1805, 
the  Free  School  Fociety,  afterwanis  the  Public 
School  Society,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
founded,  its  first  school  oeing  opened  in  1806. 
(See  New  York  Cfty.)  The  first  act  contem- 
plating a  permanent  system  of  common  schools 
was  passed  in  1812.  The  following  table  exhibits, 
by  decades,  the  progress  made,  under  this  and 
subsequent  laws,  in  the  establishing  of  schools. 


Number  of 

No.  of  chil- 

No. of 

Year 

Population 

school- 

dren  of 

children 

districts 

school  age 

taught 

1816... 

1,035.010 

2,631 

176.449 

140.106 

1825... 

1,614,458 

7,642 

896.586 

402.940 

1835... 

2,174.617 

10.207 

638,398 

641,401 

1845... 

2.604.496 

11,018 

703,399 

742,438 

1855... 

3,466.212 

11,798 

1,214.113 

945,087 

1805... 

3.831.777 

11,780 

1.398,767 

916,617 

1875. . . 

4,706,208 

11,291 

1,683,064 

1.069,238 

It  will  be  observed  that,  for  several  years,  more 
children  were  reported  in  school  than  were 
enumerated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  until 
1851,  the  l^al  school  age  was  between  4  and  16 
years,  after  which  it  was  from  4  to  21  until 
1864,  when  it  was  declared  to  be  from  5  to  21. 

n.  The  acts  of  1789  and  1795,  as  before 
stated,  made  proyision  for  the  support  of  adioob. 
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The  former  set  apart  two  lota  in  each  township 
of  the  public  land  thereafter  to  be  surveyed,  for 
gospel  and  school  purposes.  According  to  the 
comptroller's  report*  it  appears  that,  in  pursuance 
of  tbe  law,  $100,000  was  appropriated  in  1799 
and  1800;  but  this  was  never  distributed.  The 
act  expired  in  1800,  and  an  attempt  to  revive  it 
failed.  But  though  these  appropriations  were 
not  paid,  some  effort  was  made  to  provide  means 
for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Lotteries  were 
authorized,  m  1799  and  1801,  to  raise  money 
''for  the  joint  benefit  of  academies  and  common 
schools,  but  chiefly  the  latter".  An  act,  passed 
April  8.,  1801,  "to  direct  certain  monejrs  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  free  schools  in  the  city  of 
>rew  York",  directs  the  school  moneys  appor- 
tioned to  New  York,  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of 
the  several  churches  in  that  city,  eleven  being 
enumerated,  and  each  receiving  one-eleventh  part 
llie  law  of  1812  appropriated  $50,000  annually, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  counties  of  the  state; 
and  authorized  the  towns  to  raise  by  tax  a 
sum  equal  to  their  distributive  shiure.  The 
law  passed  in  1814  made  it  tlie  duty  of  the 
boards  of  supervisors  to  levy  on  each  town  a 
sum  equal  to  its  distributive  share  of  the  money 
from  the  state,  and  made  the  forfeiture  of  the 
school  money  for  the  county,  the  penalty  for 
a  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  such  levy.  No 
provision  was  made  by  the  original  act  of  1812, 
for  raising  any  money  by  district  taxation,  or  by 
rate-biU  to  supply  deficiejicies,  because  it  was 
believed  that  the  mcome  of  the  school  fund  and 
the  tax  for  the  same  amount  would  maintain  a 
school  in  each  district  for  three  months  in  the 
year.  But  the  amended  act  of  1814  required 
the  trustees  to  cause  a  school  to  be  kept  three 
months  each  year,  to  apply  the  school  moneys 
to  the  payment  of  teachers*  waccs,  and,  if  there 
should  be  a  deficiency,  to  coUect  it  from  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  in  proportion  to  the  at- 
tendance of  their  children.  As  the  general  school 
law  of  1812  did  not  apply  to  New  V^ork  City,  a 
supplementary  act  was  passed  March  12.,  1813, 
permitting  the  city  to  share  in  the  revenue  of 
the  school  fund.  The  city  was  required  to  raise 
a  sum  equal  to  its  share  of  such  school  money, 
which  was  "to  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Free  School  Society  of  New  York, 
the  trustees  or  treasurer  of  the  Orphan  Asylum 
Society,  the  Society  of  the  Economical  School, 
the  African  Free  School,  and  of  such  incorpo- 
rated religious  societies  in  said  city  as  now  sup- 
port, or  shall  hereafter  establish,  charity  schools 
within  the  said  city."  The  distribution  was  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  children 
taught,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  1 5  years.  Nine 
months'  schooling  during  the  previous  year  was 
required ;  and  the  children  were  to  be  taught 
free  of  expense.  —  In  1805,  the  common-school 
fund  was  established  by  an  act  providing  that 
the  net  proceeiis  of  500,000  acres  of  the  vacant 
and  unappropriated  lands  of  the  state  which 
should  be  first  thereafter  sold  by  the  surveyor- 
general  should  be  appropriated  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools.    This 


amounted,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  to  926,774. 
The  law  provided  that  none  of  theinoMneihoaki 
be  distributed  until  it  should  amount  to  $50,000 
annually ;  and,  accordingly,  no  distributioD  was 
made  until  1815.  In  1849,  the  l^daittture  paned 
an  act  establishing  free  schools.  I'he  main  feature 
of  the  act  was  the  abolition  of  the  rate-bill,  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  district  taxation.  On 
a  submission  of  this  act  to  popular  vote,  it  was 
approved  by  a  huge  majori^.  The  next  yev, 
however,  it  was  re^^ed,  but  the  repeal  was  noi 
sustained  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  The  ccmtzo- 
versy  was  temporarily  settled  in  1851,  by  an  act 
repealing  the  law,  and  levering  a  state  tax  of 
8800,000,  to  be  distributed  m  hen  of  the  comity 
tax  required  by  liie  law  of  1814;  it  also  restored 
the  rate-bill  and  extended  the  school  year  to  liz 
months.  In  1856,  a  tax  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  jatofotf 
in  the  state  was  substituted  for  the  $800,000 
state  tax.  In  1867,  the  rate-bill  was  finally 
abolished,  and  the  state  tax  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  was  fixed  at  one  and  one-quarter 
mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  state.  The  act  authorizing  the 
formation   of   union    free-school  districts 


passed  in  1853.  In  1864,  the  school  year  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  28  weeks,  as  at  present 
In  1838,  the  income  of  the  U.  S.  deposit  fund 
was  by  law  appropriated  as  follows:  $110,000, 
for  the  payment  of  teachers*  salaries ;  $55,000, 
for  the  support  of  district  libraries;  $28,000, 
to  the  literature  fund,  to  be  expended  for  the  edu- 
cation of  common-school  teachers ;  and  $15,000, 
to  college  The  balance,  which  it  was  estimated 
would  annually  amount  to  about  $50,000,  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  oommon- 
school  fund.  The  constitutional  convention  of 
1846  ordained  that  ^25,000  should  annually  be 
set  apart  from  the  revenues  of  the  U.  S.  deposit 
fund,  and  become  a  part  of  the  capital  of  tbe 
school  fund.  From  1840  to  1846,  the  amount  of 
the  fuud  derived  from  this  source  had  increased 
from  ^1,932,422  to  ^2,090,632;  but,  frt)m  1846 
to  1866,  it  increased  to  1^2,799,630.  In  1834,  the 
regents  of  the  university  were  required  by  law 
to  apply  the  surplus  income  of  the  literature 
fund,  beyond  the  sum  of  912,000,  to  the  education 
of  common-school  teachers,  by  the  distribution 
of  it  to  such  academies  as  should  undertake  their 
instruction.  In  1 866.  a  law  was  passed  author- 
izing the  taking  of  land  for  school-house  sites  by 
right  of  eminent  domain. — The  following  table 
exhibits  by  decades  the  financial  progress  of  the 
common-school  system. 


Year 


Valuation  of 

real  and 

penonal 

estate 


1805 

1815 

1825 

1835..... 

1845 

1855 

xooo ..... • 


'  $292,388,827 

290.197.721 

527,531.634 

605.646.096 

1,402.849,304 

1,550.879.685 


1875 2,367,780.102 


Capital  of 
common- 
school  fund 


$26,774 
934,016 
1.319,886 
1,875,192 
2.090.632 
2.467,621 
2,766,761 
3,080,106 


School* 
fund  in- 
come dif- 
tnbuted 


Money 
tailed  by 
sateaod 

county 


{ 


$60,000 
80.000 
100,000' 
110,000 
165.000 
166.000 
170,000 


$80,000 
100.000 
19S.M8 
800,000 
1,148.422 
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III.  According  to  the  law  of  1795,  each  town 
was  to  elect  three  or  more  commissioners  to  have 
general  chaige  of  the  schools,  to  license  teachers, 
and  to  apportion  the  public  moneys  to  the 
districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  of 
instruction  given  in  each.  The  people  in  each 
district  were  to  elect  trustees,  to  employ  teachers, 
and  to  provide  for  the  schools.  The  act  of  1812 
also  required  each  town  to  elect  three  commis- 
sioners of  common  schools,  whose  iirst  duty  was 
to  form  the  town  into  school-districts,  They  re- 
ceived, and  distributed  to  the  districts,  the  public 
moneys ;  and  the  trustees  were  required  to  re- 
port to  them.  Each  town  was  also  required  to 
elect  from  one  to  six  inspectors,  who,  with  the 
commissioners,  had  the  supervision  of  the  schools, 
and  the  examination  of  teachers.  I'his  law  also 
created  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools ;  and  the  first  aimual  report  was 
made  in  1813.  In  1821,  the  legislature  abolished 
the  office,  and  made  the  secretary  of  state,  e.v 
officioj  superintendent  of  common  schools.  In 
1822,  an  important  amendment  to  the  school 
law  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superintend- 
ent on  all  questions  arising  under  any  of  its 
provisions.  In  1841,  an  act  was  passed  creating 
the  office  of  deputy  superintendent,  and  also 
that  of  county  superintendent,  to  whom  all  aj)- 
peals  were  first  to  be  made,  his  decisions  being 
subject  to  review  by  the  state  superintendent. 
In  1843,  the  offices  of  town  commissioner  of 
schools  and  inspector  of  schools  were  abolishetl. 
and  that  of  town  sui>erintendent  ci-eated  in  their 
stead.  The  olHce  of  county  Ruperinteudent  was 
abolished  in  1847,  and  appeals  were  required  to 
be  brought  directly  to  the  state  superintendent; 
and  the  returns  of  the  town  superintendents  were 
to  be  made  to  the  county  clerks.  In  1854,  the 
legislature  creat<?d  a  dei)artment  of  public  in- 
struction, and  placed  at  its  head  a  sui)erintend- 
ent  of  public  instruction,  to  be  elected  by  joint 
baUot  of  the  senate  and  assembly.  In  185(),  the 
office  of  school  commissioner  was  created,  that 
of  town  superintendent  being  abolished  ;  and  the 
supervisors  of  the  towns  were  made  the  financial 
agents,  to  hold  and  pay  out  the  moneys  a])por- 
tioned  by  the  school  commissioners  to  the  towns 
and  districts.  The  school-commissioner  districts 
were  originally,  and  are  now  nearly,  the  same 
as  the  assembly  districts ;  but  they  are  not,  like 
the  latter,  required  to  bo  reconstructed  after 
each  census. 

Sl^ite  Superintendents. — The  following  is  a  list 
of  those  who  have  served  as  suj)erintendents  of 
common  schcwls  :  (iideon  Hawley.  from  Jan.  14., 
1813  until  Feb.  22.,  1821;  AVilliam  Esleeck, 
until  April  .3..  1821,  when  the  office  was  abol- 
.ished,  its  duties  l>eiiig  pi^rformed  by  the  follow- 
ing persons,  holding  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state:  John  Van  Ness  Yates,  from  April,  1821 
until  Feb.,  1826  ;  Azariah  V.  Flagg,  untU  Feb., 
1833;  John  A.  Dix,  until  Feb.,  18.39;  John  C. 
Spencer,  until  Oct.,  1841;  when  Mr.  Spencer 
being  called  to  take  a  place  in  the  cabinet  at 
VYaMiington,  the  position  of  superintendent  was 
filled  by  the  deputy,  Samuel  S.  Randall,  until 


Feb.,  1842;  Samuel  Young,  until  Feb.,  1845-; 
Nathaniel  S.Benton,  until  Dec.  31..  1847;  Chris- 
topher Moigan,  until  Dec.  31.,  1851;  Henry  S. 
Randall,  until  Dec.  31.,  1853;  and  FJias  W.  I^eav- 
enworth,  until  April  8.,  1854,  when,  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  being  cre- 
ated. Victor  M.  Rice  was  elected,  and  served 
until  April.  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  llenry  H.  Van  Dyck,  until  April 
19.,  1801;  Kmerson  W.  Keyes  (acting),  until  Feb. 
1 .,  1 862;  Victor  M.  Rice  (again) , until  April,  1 868; 
Abram  B.  Weaver,  until  April.  1874 ;  and  Neil, 
Gilmour.  the  present  incumbent  (1876). 

IV.  In  1830,  A.  C'.  Flagg,  in  his  report,  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  district  libntries; 
and.  in  1 838,  a  law  was  luissed,  providing  for. 
this,  and  authorizing  each  district  to  raise  by  tax 
$20  for  the  first  year,  and  $10  for  each  succeed- 
ing year,  for  the  purchase  of  books.  This  was 
increasetl.  in  1875,  to  $50  a  year.  The  act  of 
1838,  appropriating  the  income  of  the  U.  S, 
deixwit  fund,  set  apart  $55,000  a  year  for  district 
libraries,  and  required  each  county  to  raise  for 
the  same  purpose  a  sum  equal  to  its  distributive 
share  thereof.  By  an  amendment  passed  in  1875, 
this  is  reduced  to  $50,000.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  in  these  libraries  was  rejwrted  in 
1845  as  1.203,139;  in  1855,  as  1,418,100;  in 
186.5.  as  1,181.811 ;  and  in  1875,  as  809,141.— 
Ample  means  have  been  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers.  C'lasses  for  the  instruction 
of  common-school  teachers  were  established  by 
the  regents  in  certain  acarlemies,  in  1834,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  that 
year  already  referred  to.  The  siun  now  annually 
appropriate<l  by  the  regents  for  these  classes  is 
$18,000.  In  1844,  the  first  state  normal  school 
was  established,  at  Albany,  and  opened  on  the 
1 8th  of  December,  in  that  year.  In  1863,  the 
Oswego  'I'raining  School  was  taken  under  the 
])atronage  of  the  state,  and,  by  tlie  acts  of  1 866 
and  1867.  was  constituted  a  state  normal  school. 
By  Chap.  466  of  the  laws  of  1866,  normal  schools 
were  established,  respectively,  at  Brockport, 
Cortland,  Fredonia,  and  Potsdam;  and,  by 
special  acts,  in  1867,  a  normal  school  waa 
established  at  Buffalo,  and  another  at  (Jeneseo, 
the  latter  under  the  title  of  the  Wadsworth 
Nonnal  and  Training  School.  —  Teachers'  in- 
stitutes have  been  an  important  agency  for  the( 
improvement  of  con»mon-school  teachers.  The 
first  teachers'  institute  in  the  state  was  held  at 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co..  April  4.,  1843;  other 
counties  soon  followed,  and.  in  1847.  teachers' 
institutes  were  recognized  by  the  legislature,  an 
appi"opr:ation  of  $60  to  each  county  being  made 
for  their  encouragement. — A  compulsory  edu- 
cation Jaw  was  passed  May  11.,  1874,  entitled 
**an  act  to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  ele- 
mentary education."  This  law  requires  that  every 
chikl  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  sliall  be  in- 
structed in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  and  arithmetic,  at  least  14  weeks  each 
year,  at  a  day  school,  or  at  home,  or  28  weeks  in 
an  evening  school.  All  persons  are  prohibited, 
under  a  penalty  of  $50  fine,  from  employing 
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ddldren  of  the  ace  meDtioned  unleoB  it  ib 
oertified  that  sucm  instructioQ  was  given  the 
pFBTious  year.  This  law  was  amended  in  some 
rospects  in  1876 ;  but  it  is  to  a  great  extent  in- 
operative.— In  1875,  a  law  was  passed  providins 
tnat  Hndu^ricd  or  free-  hana  drawina  shafl 
be  included  in  the  course  of  study  in  each  of  the 
normal  schools ;  shall  be  taught  in,  at  least,  one 
department  of  the  schools  under  the  charge  of 
the  board  of  education  in  each  city,  in  each  union 
free  school,  and  in  each  free^^hool  district  in- 
corporated by  spedal  act  of  the  legislature." — 
The  general  school  law  was  also  amended  so  that 
state  certificates  should  be  granted  by  the  super- 
intendent only  on  examination,  either  by  him- 
self or  by  propter  persons  appointed  by  him.  The 
first  examination  under  tms  law  was  held  at 
Albany,  Dec.  16.,  1875;  nine  candidates  were  ex- 
amined, and  four  certificates  awarded. 

Educational  System. — ^llie  officers  having 
eharge  of  the  common  schools  are  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruclion,  the  school  com- 
missioners,  and  the  district  trustees,  llie  super- 
intendent IB  elected  for  three  years  on  joint  bal- 
lot of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  He  has 
the  general  supervision  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
state;  apportions  the  school  money,  superintends 
the  apportionment  by  the  commissioners,  and 
sees  tnat  it  is  paid  by  the  supervisors  and  ex- 
pended bv  the  trustees  according  to  law.  He 
nears  and  decides  all  appeals  regarding  school 
matters,  and  his  decision  is  final.  He  is  charged 
with  the  control  and  management  of  teachers' 
institutes,  and  makes  rules  concerning  district 
libraries.  He  makes  appointment  of  state  pupils 
to  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind,  and  has  the  supervision  of  those  institu- 
tions. He  has  the  charge  of  all  the  Indian 
schools  in  the  state,  and  employs  agents  to  super- 
intend them.  He  is,  ex  officio^  a  regent  of  the 
university,  a  trustee  of  the  asylum  for  idiots,  and 
of  the  Cornell  University.  He  receives  and 
compiles  reports  from  all  the  school-districts, 
and  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 
The  school  commissioners  are  elected  for  the 
term  of  three  years  by  the  people  of  their  several 
districts.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  bound- 
aries of  districts  are  correctly  described ;  to  visit 
and  examine  the  schools ;  to  advise  with  and 
counsel  the  trustees ;  to  look  after  the  condition 
of  the  school-houses,  and  condemn  such  as  are 
unfit  for  use ;  to  recommend  studies  and  text- 
books; to  examine  and  license  teachers;  to 
examine  charges  against  teachers,  and,  on  sufii- 
cient  proof,  to  annul  their  certificates;  and,  when 
required  by  the  superintendent,  to  take  and  re- 
port testimony  in  cases  of  appeal. 

District  trustees^  one  or  three  in  each  district, 
are  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  The  term  of 
office  of  a  sole  trustee  is  one  year;  of  each  of  a 
board  of  three  trustees,  three  years,  one  being 
elected  annually.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
these  officers  are,  to  make  out  tax  lists  and  war- 
rants; to  purchase  or  lease  sites,  to  build  or 
hire  school-houses,  and  to  insure  and  have  the 
custody  of  all  district  property ;  to  employ  and 


pay  teachers;  and  to  report  annually  to  the  sdiool 
commissioner  school  statistics  and  audi  other  ia- 
formation  as  may  be  rec^uired. — The  sckoci  dis- 
trict is  the  smallest  territorial  subdivision  of  the 
state.    It  is  formed  1^  the  sdiool  oommisBkner, 
who  makes  an  order  aefininff  its  boundaries,  and 
files  it  in  t^e  office  of  the  derk  of  the  town  in 
which  the  district  is  situated.    He  may  change 
the  limits  of  districts  by  a  similar  order.  A 
joint  district  is  one  that  lies  partly  in  two  or 
more  counties.    Union  free-school  districts  are 
formed  under  the  law  of  1853,  authoriiing  the 
inhabitants  to  organize  a  sdiool  in  a  diibict 
comprising  more  territoiy  and  population,  and 
possessing  greater  powers,  than  an  ordinaiy  dii- 
trict.    About  100  districts  have  been  fanned  by 
acts  of  the  legislature  granting  special  powen 
and  privileges.    The  in&bitan&,  at  the  anniul 
distnct  meeting,  have  power  to  elect  a  chair 
man,  one  or  three  trustees,  a  district  deik,  a 
collector,  and  a  librarian ;  to  designate  a  lite 
for  a  sdiool-house,  to  vote  taxes  to  pay  for  a 
site,  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  fuel  and  appendages,  also  to 
make  up  deficiencies  for  teachers'  wages.   They 
may  also  vote  taxes,  not  exceeding  $25,  for  ap- 
paratus and  text-books,  650  for  a  j]brBry,925rar 
contingent  expenses,  and  any  sum  necessaiy  to 
insure  the  district  property,  and  to  pay  theoosKi 
and  reasonable  expenses  of  suits  at  law  in  which 
the  district  may  oe  interested.    The  librarian 
serves  one  year,  and  has  charge  of  the  district 
library.     The  collector  serves  for  a  year,  giving 
a  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  in 
collecting  the  moneys  due  on  tax  lists,  and  boU- 
ing  them  subject  to  the  order  of  the  trustees. 
The  derk  holos  office  for  one  year.  It  is  his  dnty 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  district  meetings,  to  attend 
meetings  of  trustees,  and  keep  a  record  of  pro- 
ceedings; to  notify  persons  elected  as  district 
officers ;  to  report  to  the  town  clerk  the  nameB 
and  post-office  address  of  district  officers;  to 
give  trustees  notice  of  every  resignation  accepted 
by  the  supervisor ;  and  to  keep  and  preserve  all 
records,   books,  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
office. — The  iou^n  derk  is  required  to  keep  in 
his  office  all  books,  maps,  papers,  and  records  re- 
lating to  the  schools ;  to  record  the  certificate 
of  apportionment  of  school  moneys,  and  to  notify 
trustees  of  such  certificate;   to  obtain    from 
trustees  their  aimual  report;   to    furnish  the 
commissioner  with  the  names  and  post-office  ad- 
dress of  all  district  officers ;  to  distribute  books 
and  blanks  to  the  trustees ;  to  file  and  record 
the  final  accounts  of  supervisors ;  to  preserve 
the  supervisor's  bond ;  to  file  and  keep  the  de- 
scription of    district  boundaries ;   and,   when 
called  upon,   to   take  part  in   the  formatitHi 
or  alteration  of  a  school-district.     The  school 
moneys  apportioned  to  the  several   towns  are 
paid  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the  supervisor, 
who  gives  a  bond,  with  two  sureties,  for  doohle 
the  amount  of  money  set  apart  to  the  town,  for 
the  safe-keeping,  disbursement,  and  aoooontiif 
for,  of  such  moneys,  and  all  other  school  moiM|B 
that  may  come  into  his  hands.  The  school 
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<?y8  apportioned  to  a  county,  or  to  a  city,  are  paid  |  forfeited,  is  for  life.  The  officers  of  the  board 
by  the  state  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  are,  a  chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  secretary, 
superintendent  of  public  instiniction ;  and  the  i  and  an  assistant  secretary.  The  annual  meeting 
treasurer's  check  in  payment  must  be  counter-  is  fixed  by  statute,  and  is  held  in  the  senate 
signed  by  the  superintendent.  All  children  in  I  chamber  at  Albany,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
the  district  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  Thursday  of  January  of  each  year.  Other  meet- 
may  attend  school ;  and  non-residents  may  also  '  iugs  are  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
attend  it  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees  may  pre-  clmncellor  may  appoint.  Six  members  consti- 
scribe.  None  but  a  qualified  teacher  can  receive  tute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  businesB. 
j)ublic  money,  or  money  raised  by  tax,  in  pay- 1  They  serve  without  salary.  Other  duties  have, 
ment  of  his  wages.  A  qualified  teacher  is  one  from  time  to  time,  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
who  holds  a  state  normal  school  diploma,  a  cer-  law.  In  1844,  they  were  made  trustees  of  the 
tificate  from  the  superintendent,  from  a  school :  state  library ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  in  con- 
commissioner,  or  from  a  city  or  village  officer  junction  with  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
empowered  to  grant  licenses. — The  great  major-  struction,  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  State 
ity  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  employ  j  Normal  School  at  Albany.  In  1845,  they  were 
but  a  single  teacher,  and  are  not  graded ;  but  made  trustees  of  the  state  cabinet,  and,  in  185(), 
the  pupils  are  generally  so  arranged  in  classes  as  i  were  charged  with  what  remained  of  the  publi- 
iri  part  to  compensate  for  this.  In  the  lai^r  cation  of  the  colonial  history  of  the  state.  In 
vUlages,  where  most  of  the  "union  free  schools,"  !  1855,  they  were  authorized  to  prescribe  a  course 
and  the  'free  schools"  by  special  acts,  are  found,  ;  of  study  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies ;  and 
the  schools  are  more  or  less  accurately  graded,  have  prescribed  the  following :  reading  and 
and  the  system  culminates  in  academical  or  |  orthography ;  writing ;  arithmetic,  intellectual 
high-school  departments.  In  the  cities,  each  of  ;  and  written ;  English  grammar;  and  geography, 
which,  though  under  the  general  law,  has  special  |  ITie  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  must  be 
I)rovisions  of  law  applicable  to  its  own  schools,  I  combined  with  these  studies.  When  any  of  the 
the  schools  are  well  graded,  and  generally,  with  i  above  subjects  have  been  thoroughly  mastered, 
the  exception  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  have  !  one  or  more 'of  the  follo'\^'ing  may  be  pursued: 
at  their  head  a  high  school.  ITie  system  in  |  algebra,  geography,  natural  history,  natural  phi- 
Hrooklyn,  finds  its  culmination  in  the  academ-  losophy,  history  of  the  United  States,  science 
ical  grades  of  its  grammar  schools;  and,  in  New  '  of  government,  and  physiology.  In  1853,  the 
York,  in  the  CoUe^  of  the  City  of  New  York,  '  regents  were  required  to  establish  general  rules 
connected  with  which  there  is  an  introductory  for  the  incorjyoration  of  academies,  coDeges,  and 
department,  which  performs  the  office  of  a  high  universities,  in  conformity  with  existing  laws, 
school,  a  business  or  commercial  school,  and  a  ;  Academies,  colleges,  and  universities  are  corpo- 
preparatory  school.  This  department  is  under  ,  rations,  under  the  management  of  trustees,  who 
the  sujvervision  and  management  of  a  special  '  usually  fiU  all  vacancies  occuning  in  their  num- 
principal.  |  ber.    lliey  hold  the  property,  appoint  the  pro- 

Secondary  and  superior  instruction  is  under  1  fessors  and  instructors,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  control  and  sui)ervision  of  the  regents  of  tJie  '  s{)ecial  agreement,  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 


university  who  were  originally  incorporated 
May  1.,  1784;  and  were  re-organized  and  re- 
incorporated by  the  act  of  April  13.,  1787 ;  with 


While  its  general  excellence  is  admitted,  much 
dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  with  the  double 
feature  of  this  educational  system,  as  shown  in 


power  to  incoqwrate  colleges  and  academies ;  to  ;  the  existence  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of 


appoint  a  president  for  any  coll^.  or  a  prin 
cipal  for  any  academy,  in  case  the  trustees 
should  leave  the  office  vacant  for  a  year ;  to 
hold  property  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  in- 
come of  40,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  to  confer 
such  degrees,  above  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  as 
are  granted  by  any  college  or  imiversity  in  Eu 


public  instruction,  and  of  the  board  of  regents ; 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  to  it  a  unitary 
character ;  but  thus  far  without  success.  A  bill 
making  the  regents  subordinate  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  requiring  them  to  report  to  him, 
passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  1870, 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor.    Since  then. 


rope.  ITiey  were  also  authorized  and  required  !  each  of  the  parties  in  interest  has  tried,  through 
to  visit  and  inspect  all  academies  and  colleges  I  the  aid  of  the  law-making  power,  to  secure  for 
established  or  to  be  established  ;  to  inquire  into  itself  the  sole  supervision  of  education ;  and 
the  system  of  education  and  discipline  therein,  |  each  has  expressed,  by  these  acts,  the  conviction 
and  make  an  annual  report  thereof  to  the  legis-  that  the  welfare  of  the  schools  demands  a  uni- 
lature;  all  of  which  powers  and  duties  still  re-  I  tary  system. 

main.  The  board  as  re-organized,  consisted  of  i  Financial. — The  schools  derive  their  support 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  ex  officio^  I  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  The  income  of  the 
and  19  other  persons  named  in  the  act.  In  !  common-school  fund,  which,  in  1875,  amounted 
1842,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  in  1854,  the    to  about  3180,000.  (2)  The  amount  the  legislature 


superintendent  of  public  instruction,  were  made 
regents,  ex  officio,  making  the  number  of  the 
board,  as  at  present  constituted,  23.  Vacancies, 


may  annually  set  apart  from  the  income  of  the 
United  States  deposit  fund.  This  has  been  for 
many  years  $165,000.     (3)  The  state  tax  of  one 


except  in  case  of  ex  officio  members,  are  fiUed    and  one-fourth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar.  (4)  District, 
by  the  legislature;  and  the  term  of  office,  unless   village,  and  city  taxation.   (5)  The  income  from 
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local  fundst  mainly  sospel  and  school  lands. — 
The  mode  of  distribution  is  as  follows:  The 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  after  ascer- 
taining the  amoimt  to  be  apportioned,  sets  apart, 
from  the  income  of  the  United  States  deposit 
fund,  (1)  The  amount  necessary  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  school  commissioners ;  (2)  to  each 
city  having  a  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
or  a  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  x)erforming 
the  duly  of  superintendent,  the  sum  of  eight 
hundrea  dollars,  and  in  case  any  city  is  entitled 
to  more  than  one  member  of  assembly,  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  additional  member,  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools  of  the  city; 
(3)  for  library  moneys,  such  sums  as  the  legis- 
lature shall  appropriate.  (4)  He  then  sets  apart 
horn  the  free-school /u7id,  four  thousand  dollars 
for  a  contingent  fund.  (5)  He  then  sets  apart 
^r  the  support  of  Indian  schools  an  equitable 
auxtt,  the  same,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
as  is  apportioned  to  schools  for  white  children. 
66)  He  ascertains  the  total  so  apportioneil.  and 
deducts  it  from  the  total  school  moneys  ap- 
propriated, and  divides  the  remainder  into  two 
pa^ts,  one  equal  to  one-third  thereof,  and  the 
Otliec  to  two-thinls.  (7)  ITie  one-third  of  the 
money  is  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  quali- 
fied teachers  in  the  state,  employed  for  twenty- 
eight  weeks  or  more  during  the  school  year,  to 
ascertain  the  "district  quota ;"  and  is  distributed 
to  the  districts,  one  quota  for  each  qualified 
teacher  employed  for  the  required  time.  (8)  Ho 
apportious  the  remaining  two-thirds,  and  also 
the  library  mone^,  among  the  counties  according 
to  their  population,  as  shown  by  the  last  state 
or  Uniteu  States  census,  excluding  Indians.  In 
counties  where  there  are  cities,  separate  appor- 
tionments arc  made,  one  to  the  city,  and  one  to 
the  rest  of  the  county.  (9)  He  apix)rtioiis  an 
equitable  sum  for  tliree  separate  neighborhoods 
from  the  contingent  fund.  I  le  certifies  to  the 
county  clerk,  county  treasurer,  and  school  com- 
misiiioners,  and  to  city  cliamberlaius  or  treasurers 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  county  and  city. 
The  apportionment  is  payable  on  the  first  day 
of  April  next  after  it  is  mtule.  —  The  school 
commissioners  having  received  such  certificate, 
meet  at  the  court-house  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties on  the  third  Tuesday  in  March,  and,  ap- 
portion the  money  to  the  districts.  (I)  They 
set  apart  to  each  district  the  '*  district  quotiis  " 
allowed  by  the  state  superintendent.  (2)  They 
set  apart  any  money  assigned  to  districts  as 
equitable  allowanc^es.  (3)  They  divide  the  re- 
mainder into  two  equal  parts ;  one  of  which 
they  apix)rtion  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to 
the  children  of  school  age  residing  in  each  ;  and 
the  other,  to  the  districts  according  to  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  resident  pupils.  (4)  They 
apportion  the  library  money  acconling  to  the 
number  of  resident  children  of  school  age.  I'hey 
sign  their  apportiomnent  in  duplicate,  send  one 
copy  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  deliver  the  other  to  the  coimty  treasurer. 
They  also  certify  to  each  supervisor  the  amount 
apportioned  to  each  district  in  his  town,  desig- 


nating the  Ubrazy  money,  and  that  for  teacbezs* 

waces. 

The  capital  of  the  common-school /und  SSept 

30.,  1875  amounted  to  83,080,107.68,  oonaifiting 

of  the  following  items : 

Bonds  for  lauds $237.488>7 

Bonds  for  loans 150,128.61 

Loan  of  1840 49,326.00 

Bank  stocks 50,000.00 

Comptroller's  bonds 36,000.00 

State  stock 1,165,057.24 

Oswego  city  bonds 10,400/10 

Money  in  the  treasury 1,381,706.% 

The  income  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.,  1875 

was  3179,303.66.      The  freescJiod  fund,  or 

income    derived    from   1^  mill    school  tax  on 

J^2,3G7,780,102— equalized  valuation  of  the  real 

and  personal  property  in  the  state,  amounted  to 

$2,950,725.13.    The  capital  of  the  U.  S.  depoeit 

fund  amounted  to  ^,014,520.71,  consisting  of 

the  following : 

Mortgages  for   loans,    and   invested    in 

county  bonds $3,436,407.93 

State  stocks 315,239.44 

U.  S.  5  per  cent  stocks.  1881 50,000.«0 

Money  in  tlie  treasury 12,h73.34 

The  revenue  from  which,  in  1875,  was  $236,000, 

as  follows : 

Set  apart  by  statute  for  common  schools 1165,000 

For  dividends  to  academies 2^.000 

For  addition  to  capital  of  common-school  fund    25,0W 
For  teachers'  classes  in  academies 18.<i00 

llie  state  has  provided  no  funds  for  the  sap- 
port  of  coUeges.  For  aid  to  academics,  a  fund 
Known  as  the  literature  fuiuL  waa  derived  from 
the  sale  of  certain  tracts  of  land  reserved  for 
literature,  and  was  largely  increased  by  four 
lotteries,  authorized  in  1801,  to  raise  3100,000 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  academies  and  com- 
mon schools. 

The  ciq)ital  of  this  fund  consists  of 

1.  StJite  stocks  :— 7  per  oout $57,000.00 

•♦        "           6  per  cent 165.000.M 

**        "           5  per  cent 20.347.00 

2.  Comptroller's  bond  payable  on  demand  25,330.^ 

3.  One  liundred  shares  in  the  Albany  In- 
surance Company 4.ftO0.00 

llie  income  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.,  1 875, 
was  $17,979,49. 

Sch<x>l  Statistics. — The  following  are  the  chief 
items  of  statistics  of  the  common  schools  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30.,  1875 : 

N'lmiber  of  districts 11,291 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  (5—21), 

cities,   728,J>48 
towns,  854,1  Ifl 

Total 1,583,064 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
common  schools,  cities,    445,.'>52 

towns.  r>13.«>s<i 

Total 1,059,238 

Average  daily  attendance,     cities.  226.980 

towns.  304,^5 

Total 531,S» 

Number  of  male  teachers,     cities,  612 

towns,       6.816 

Total 7,42S 

Number  of  female  teachers,  cities,       5.724 

towna,     16.861 

Total 22^ 
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Total  namber  of  teachers  in  the  state 30,013 

Namber  of  teachera  employed  at  the  same 

time  for  28  weeks  or  more 19.073 

Number  of  volumes  iu  district  libraries 80!),141 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 11,788 

Whole  number  of  pupils  taught,  in 

( -ommon  schooU 1,059,238 

Normal  schools 6,348 

Academies 29,983 

Colleges 2,921 

Private  Hchools 134,044 

I^w  schools (i(i3 

Medical  schools 1.472 

Total 1 .230,269 

The  following  statistics  of  Indian  schools  were 
reported  in  1875  : 

Xuuiber  of  school-districts 29 

Number  of  teachers,  whites 23 

**      ••        "  Indians 32 

Total 55 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 1,663 

Number  taught  during  some  part  of  the  year        1,114 

Average  daily  attendance 559 

Kxpenditures  for  Indian  schools $9,945.n6 

The  school  moneys  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

Sept.  30.,  187G,  were  from  the  following  sources: 

Common-school  fund $170,000 

U .  S.  deposit  fund U«,000 

SUto  scnool  tax 2,712,(K)0 

Total $3,047,000 

The  apx)ortionment  for  1876  was  as  follows : 

For  salaries  of  school  commis-  

sioners $89,«K)0.00 

For  supervision  iu  cities .'{0,200.00 

For  libraries 50.000.00 

For  contingent  fund,  including 
$H9.0l  for  separate  neighbor- 
hoods       2,58.3.13 

For  Indian  schools 3,370.99 

For  district  quotas 957,081.96 

For  pupil  and  average  attend- 
ance quotas. 1,91 4,163.92 

Total $3,047,000.00 

Aggregate  expenditures  for  school  purposes, 

ciUes $6,292,737.30 

towns 5,166,616.13 


Total $11,459,353.43 

Normtil  Li  struct  io7i. — ITie  state  normal  school 
at  Albany  is  imder  the  joint  siiiKTvision  and 
management  of  the  superint^'iident  of  public 
instruction  an<l  the  regents  of  the  university, 
who  arrangt*  the  studies,  fix  the  number  and 
com[Xin8Jition  of  teat^hers.  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions on  whirh  pupils  shall  Ihj  received  from 
each  county,  giving  to  each  its  proix>rtion  acconl- 
ing  to  iH)puIation.  They  appoint  an  executive 
wmmittee  of  live  i)ersons,  one  of  whom  is  the 
8uperinten<lent,  who  is  afeo  the  cliainniui  for  the 
management  of  the  school  under  the  priwcrilxnl 
regulations.  'Hie  sujDervision  and  control  of  the 
otlier  normal  schools  are  exercised  by  the  supi^r- 
intendent  of  public  instniction.  who  ap|K)int8 
local  l)oanl8  for  their  management.  'ITie  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  general  statistics  of  the 
nonnal  schools  for  1875  : 

Number  of  normal  schools,  state 8 

"      "  "  "        city  (N.  Y.  Normal 

College) 1_ 

Total 9 


Number  of  teachers  in  state  normal  schools. 112 

No.  of  pupils,  including  those  in  training  depts..  6,348 
No.  of  students,  in  normal  departments. .  .2,955 
in  N.Y.  Normal  College.  .1,310 

Total r.4,265 

No.  of  graduates,  state  normal  schools 256 

N.  Y.  Normal  College..  ^  .168_ 

Total 7...TT"  42i 

Cost  of  state  normal  schools $163,892.03 

"    *•     *•      N.  Y.  Normal  College 8H,873.23 

The  state  normal  schcxil  at  Albany,  in  1875, 
had  an  attendance  of  433  students,  representing 
fifty  counties  of  the  state ;  the  nmnber  of  grad- 
uates was,  the  first  term,  27;  the  second  term,  46; 
total,  73,  of  whom  23  were  males,  and  50  females. 
A  school  of  about  100  pupils,  principally  from 
the  city  of  Albany,  fiu*niHlK*s  a  means  of  practice 
in  teaching  to  the  students  of  the  normal  school. 
Tlie  num^r  of  instructors  in  the  normal  school 
was  14. — llie  normal  st^hool  at  Brockport  had< 
an  enrollment  of  8HG  :  nonnal  department,  325; 
academic  de|)artment.  221 ;  intermediate  and 
primary  dei>artment8,  340.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  409,  of  whom  170  belonged  t6  the 
nonnal  deiiarttnent.  The  number  of  graduates 
was  14. — In  the  nonnal  school  at  Buffalo,  tlie 
average  attendance  was  1  HO,  t)ut  of  an  en- 
rolhnent  of  314;  acwlemic  students,  16.  The 
number  of  graduates  was  75. — In  the  normal 
school  at  (.'ortland,  the  enrollment  was  807, — 
iu  the  nonnal  department.  370 ;  training  school, 
437.  The  averagt^  attendance  was,  resiHJctively, 
179  and  328. — In  the  normal  school  at  Fredonia, 
the  enrollment  was  805, — in  the  normal  depart- 
ment, 230  ;  academic,  1 H5  ;  senior,  116;  junior 
and  primary,  274  ;  the  average  attendance  was, 
resjiectively,  147,189, 103.  and  188 ;  total.627.— 
In  the  nonnal  sch<x>l  at  (ieneseo,  the  enrollment 
was  902, — in  the  normal  department,  347 ; 
academic,  intermwliate,  an<l  primary,  555.  The 
numlier  of  graduates  was  24.  The  normal  and 
tnuning  school  at  Oswego  liad  13  instructors; 
an  enrollment  of  460  pupils,  and  59  gratluates, — 
6  males  and  53  females. — In  the  nonnal  schcM)! 
at  Pot8<lam,  the  enn)llment  was  776, — normal 
department,  362  ;  academic,  1 63 ;  primary  and 
interme<liate,  251.  The  average  attendance  was, 
respectively,  183,  38.  and  149.  llie  numl)er  of 
instructors  was  15,  In  the  Nonnal  College  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  niunbiT  of  students 
on  register  was  1,310,  exclusive  of  the  training 
school;  and  the  average  attendance  was  1.071. 
The  numlKT  of  pupils  enn>lled  in  the  training 
department  was  803;  average  attendance,  761. 
llie  numl)er  of  instnictors  in  the  normal  college 
was  34:  in  the  training  school,  18. —  Teficftern* 
hixfitntes  are  held  for  one  or  two  weeks  (in  the 
majority  of  the  counties,  for  two  weeks),  under 
the  instniction  of  iKjrsons  employed  by  the  state 
superintendent.  'Hie  following  statistics  of  in- 
stitutes are  reported  for  1 875  : — 
Number  of  counties  in  which  institutes  were  held.  .68 

Number  of  iustitutcs 5* 

No.  of  teachers  in  atttendauce,  males     3,63ft 

females.  7,2!>5 

Total.... :..:.. 10,93$ 

Average  number  from  each  coonty iBfi 

Average  ezpenie  per  county $279^(4 
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In  1875,  the  number  of  academies  wliich  main- 
tained teachers'  classes  was  95,  at  which  the  at- 
tendance was  619  males  and  1,275  females. 

Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools, — 
The  convention  journals  of  the  various  dioceses 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  for  1875, 
excepting  tlie  dioceses  of  New  York  and  Central 
New  York,  state  the  number  of  schools,  church 
and  parochial,  as  16,  with  804  pupils ;  Sadlier's 
Catholic  Diredory  for  1876,  gives  data  from 
which  are  derived  the  following :  the  number  of 
schools,  select  and  parochial,  was  292 ;  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  94,430. 

Secondary  Instruction. — The  whole  number 
of  academies  in  the  state  reporting  to  regents  is 
222,  of  which  more  than  one-half  are  connected 
with,  and  form  a  part  of,  the  free-school  systems 
of  their  respective  localities.  Tliis  number  in- 
*  creases  annually,  under  a  law  of  1864,  which 
authorizes  the  trustees  of  any  academy,  by  a 
miyority  vote,  to  surrender  their  property  to 
the  board  of  education  of  any  union  free-school 
district  in  the  same  place,  and  thus  pass  out  of 
existence  as  a  corporation,  'llie  academies  still 
exercising  their  corporate  rights  depend  mainly 
upon  tuition  fees  for  their  support.  In  1870, 
examinations  were  instituted  by  the  regents  to 
test  the  attainments  and  determine  the  classifi- 
cation of  academic  pupils.  Printed  lists  of 
questions  are  furnished  on  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  list  of  100 
words  to  be  spelled.  Certificates  are  issued  to 
those  who  pass  the  examination  successfully. 

The  following  items  of  statistics  are  for  the 
year  1875 : 

Number  of  academies  and  scbools  reporting. .  222 

Number  of  teachers  employed 1,151 

Whole  number  of  scholars..    31,463 

Average  attendance  by  terms 20,742 

Number  of  academic  scholars ^,012 

Average  age  of  scholars 17.3  yrs. 

Receipts,  from  tuition t431,(jG0 

other  sources 7">4.02r> 

Total $1,186,580 

Expenditures,  for  salaries $788,245 

other  i)urposes. . . .  372/)J)9 

Total $1,160,844 

Value  of  academic  property $6,41)2,050 

At  the  regents'  examination  in  1873 — 4,  the 

number  of  candidates  examined  was  as  follows  : 

In  arithmetic,  18,856  ;  passed,  3,947 

'*  geography,  17,376;  ♦♦  8,649 

"  grammar,  17,330;  "  7,300 

"  spelling,  17,182;  "  8.830 

Of  private  institutions  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion, 38  for  boys,  47  for  girls,  and  121  for  both, 
reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  in 
1874,  a  total  of  1,400  teachers,  with  25,620  pu- 
pils; of  whom  14,721  were  represented  as  pur- 
suing English  studies,  3,131,  classical  studies, 
and  3,791,  scientific  studies.  There  are  also 
many  preparatory  schools,  included  in  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  introductory  department 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These 
schools  contain,  in  the  aggregate,  upward  of 
6,000  pupils.  Business  colleges  are  also  numer- 
ous, 15  making  return,  in  1875,  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau,  of  72  teachers  and  2,919  pupils.  Besides 


these  institutions,  several  of  the  cities — Albany, 

Buffalo,  Oswego,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Troy,Utica. 

etc, — support  free  academies  or  high  schools. 

Superior  Instruction. — ^The  following  is  a  list 

of  the  principal  colleges  and  universities. 

[Those  exclusively  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  are  printed  in  italics ;  those  in  small  cat? 
admit  both  sexes.] 


NAME 

Location 

Date 
of 

Denom* 

Charter 

ination 

Alfksd  Umivebsitt 

AUred  Centre.. 

1S67 

8.D.B. 

Brooklyn  Collegiate 
and  Polyt.  Inst... 

Brooklyn 

1S54 

Non-Mct. 

Cauisius  Coll 

Bufhlo 

1870 
1SG6 

R.C. 

Coll.  of  City  of  N.Y. 

New  York 

MonHwct 

CoUofSt.I^.Xavicr. 

New  York 

1861 

B.C. 

Columbia  College. . . 

New  York 

1754 

NOD-MCt 

COENEUL  UWIVEBSnY 

Ithaca 

1866 
1S&5 

Mon-Mct. 

Elmira  Female  Collrge 
Hamilton  College. . . 

Elmira 

Preab. 

Clinton 

1813 

Presb. 

Uobart  College 

Geneva 

1824 

P.  Epii. 

Jngham  rmwtrsity . . 
Madison  University. 

Lo  Koy 

1857 

Preab. 

Hamilton 

1846 

Bap. 

Manhattan  College. . 

New  York 

1863 

B.C. 

St.BonaventureColl. 

Allegany 

1875 

B.a 

St.  .John's  College . , 
St.  Joseph's  Coll. ,. 
8t  Lawrence  Univ. 

Fordham 

1846 

B.C. 

Buffalo 

1861 

B.  C. 

Canton 

1866 
1860 

UniT. 

St.  Stephen's  Coll. 

Anandale 

P.  Epia. 

Sybacuse  Univ 

Syracuse  

1870 

M.  Epia. 

Union  University 
Union  College 

Albany  and      ) 
S<'henectady    } 

1795 

Non-aect. 

Univ.  of  N.Y.  City 

New  York 

1831 

Non-sect 

Univ.  of  Rochester. 

Rochester 

1846 

jBap. 

Vcusar  CoUrge 

Po'kcepsic 

1861 

iNon-aect. 

WfiU  College 

Aurora 

1870 

jNon  sect. 

For  fui*ther  infonnation  in  regard  to  these  in- 
stitutions, see  their  respective  tides. 

Scientific  and  Professional  Inshmction.— 
Under  this  head,  are  included  7  schools  of  science, 
having,  in  the  aggregate,  84  instructors  and  2^11 
students;  14  medical  schools,  with  199  instrQCt^ 
ors,  and  2,20(>  students ;  4  schools  of  law,  with 
1.5  inBtructors  and  589  students;  and  12  theo- 
logical schools,  with  C8  intructors  and  652 
students.  'J'lie  following  tables  contain  lists  of 
these  several  institutions : 

Medical  Schools. 


*  ■                                    -»               ^^ 

When  ^?-°^No.of 

NAME 

Location 

found-    ,  *°-    1    Jtu. 

cd     ^''•"^*-,  dents 
on 

College  of  Phys.  At  Surg.' 

of  City  of  New  York. .  'New  York 
College  of  Pharmwy  ofj 

City  of  New  York New  York 

Medical  Dept.  of  Univer- 
sity of  City  of  N.  Y.. .  New  York 
Albany  Medical  College, 

of  Union  University. .  'Albany 
Medical  Dept.  of  theUni-] 

verflity  of  Buffalo BuflQilo 

Long  Island  CoUegeHos- 

pital Brooklyn 

Homoeopathic  Med.  Coll. 

of  the  State  of  N.  Y. . .  New  York 
Belleviie  Hospital  Med- 
ical CoUege :New  York 

New  York  Med.  Coll.  and! 

Hospital  for  Women . .  I  New  York 
New   York     College    of 

Dentistry |New  York 

Eclectic  Medical  College  New  York 
New  York    Free    Med.i 

Coll.  for  Women 'New  York 

New  York     College     ofj 

Aniesthesia New  York 

College  of  Physicians  &I 

Surg.,  Syracuse  Univ.  Syracuaa 


1807 
1831 
1837 
1839 


34 

6 

21 

19 


387 
200 
396 
133 


1846 

9 

103 

1868 

23 

117 

1860 

19 

107 

1861 

19 

606 

1863 

15 

33 

1865 
1865 

8 
10 

63 

80 

1871 

13 

47 

1873 

1870       15 
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Schools  of  SaENCS. 


NAME 

Location 

When 
found- 
ed 

No.  of 

in- 
struct- 
ors 

No.  of 
stu- 
dents 

College   of  Agriculture 
and    Mechanic    ArtH. 
Cornell  University... 

Dept.  of  Science,  Univ. 
of  City  of  New  York. 

Engineering  School,  Un- 
ion College 

Ithaca 

Now  York 

Schenectady 

Troy 

New  York 

New  York 
West  Point 

1865 

1831 

1795 

18Q6 

1864 

1859 
1802 

18 

a 

2 

12 

16 

25 
9 

206 
15 
33 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute 

School  of  Mines.  Colum- 
bia Collece 

181 
162 

Schools  of  Science  and 

Art.  Cooper  Institute 

U.  S.  MiUUry  Academy. 

1,436 
278 

Law  Schools. 


NAME 


Albany  Law  School,  Un- 
ion University 

Columbia  College,  Law 
School 

Department  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity. City  of  N.  Y. 

Law  School  of  Hamilton 
College 


Location 


Albany 
New  York 
New  York 
Clinton 


When 
found- 
ed 


No.  of 

in- 
struct- 
ors 


1851 
1858 
1831 


6 

4 
5 
1 


No.  of 
stu- 
dents 


109 

438 

82 

10 


TnEorx>GicAL  Sciiooi^. 


NAME 


Delancey  Divinity  School  Geneva 
General  Theol,   Scm.  of 

Prot.  Episcopal  Church  New  York 
Hamilton    Theol.    Scm., 

Madison  University. . .  Hamilton 

Hartwick  Seminary Uartwick 

Theological  Dept.,  Mar- 
tin Luther  College BufEklo 

Newburgh      Theological 

Seminary Newburgh 

Bochestcr      Theological 

Seminary Rochester 

St.  Joseph's    Provincial 

Seminary iTroy 

Seminary  of  our  Lady  of 

Angels Susp.  Bridge 

Auburn  Theological  Sem-i 

inary 'Auburn 

Theological      Dept.,    St.; 

Lawrence  University. . ICantou 
Union  Theological  Scm-; 

inary 'New  York 


Ix>cation 


When 
found- 
ed 


laiT 

1820 
1»1C> 

1853 

183fi 

1850 

1864 

1863 

1820 

1858 

1836 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion 

P.  Epis. 

P.  Epis. 

Bnp. 
Luth. 

QerXuth. 

.\8s.R.  Pr. 

Bap. 

R.  C. 

R.  C. 

Prcsb. 

Univ. 

Presb. 


The  New  York  Nautical  School,  under  the 
maDagment  of  the  boaixl  of  e<hication  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  seamen  for  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  occupies,  in  confonnity  with  an  act 
of  Congre.ss,  pasHud  June  2.,  1874,  the  U.  8. 
ship  8t.  Marys  in  \.  Y.  harbor.  In  1875,  the 
whole  number  taught  was  ISf);  the  average  at- 
tendance, 1)7.  'I'hia  institution  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  'I'hc^  first  class,  consisting  of  CO  pu- 
pils. graduati»d  in  Xovemlx'r.  1H7(). 

Special  l/istrffctlou. — There  are  4  institutions 
for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  :  (1)  The  N.  Y. 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  ir»corjK>rate<l  in  1«17, 
and  opened  in  1818  ;  (2)  The  N.  Y.  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  in 
New  York,  established  in  1 870 ;  (3)  the  Cou- 


teulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  lu.proved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  in  Buffalo, recognized 
by  the  state  in  1872:  and  (4)  the  Central  New 
"i  ork  Institution  for  I  )eaf-Mute8,  in  Home,  in- 
corporated and  oi^ganized  in  1875. 

Any  parent  liaving  a  deaf  and  dumb  child 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  though  able  to  sup- 
port him  at  home,  being  without  sutticient  means 
to  pay  for  his  support  at  a  proper  institution 
where  he  may  be  instructed,  may  present  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  a  certificate 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  stating  his 
inability  to  pay,  and  thereupon  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  to  give  to  said  child 
an  appointment,  for  five  years,  to  one  of  the 
above  named  institutions.  The  overseer  of  the 
poor  of  the  town,  if  any  deaf-mute  child,  over 
six  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  is  liable  to  be- 
come a  county  charge,  or  becomes  such,  may  send 
such  deaf-mute  chilcl  to  ''any  institution  in  this 
state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes".  (Laws 
(f  1875.)  A  boarding-school  for  female  deaf- 
mutes  is  connected  with  St.  Joseph's  Academy, 
located  at  Fordham,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Iloman  Catholic  Church.  The  following  statis- 
tics in  relation  to  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
are  reported  for  1675: 

No.  of  pupils  supported   by  the  state 355 

"  •*  **  by  couiilicfl  in  the  state  162 

"  "  "  by  Xew  Jersey 47 

"  •*  "         byparentiior  gunrdians    li> 

"  "  "  by  thcFrizzelftind....       1 

^Vhole  number  of  pupiln,    males 337 

females  . . . .    '247 

Total..."!  5H4 

The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind 

are  the  following:  (1)  The  New  York  Institution, 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  incorporated  in  1831, 

which,  in  1875,  had  8  instructors,  and  173  pupils; 

i2)  The  New  York  State  Institution,  located  at 
^atavia,  incorporated  in  18G7,  and  receiving  its 
support  from  legislative  appropriations.  In 
18  /  5,  the  number  of  instructors  was  10  ;  of  pu- 
pils, 166. — llie  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiota 
was  first  established  at  Albany  in  1848,  by  11. 
B.  Wilbur  as  a  private  institution.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  state,  and  continued  at  Albany,  for  a  few 
vears.  and  removed  to  Syracuse,  in  1854.  The 
Duilding  was  erected  by  the  state,  in  1853 — 4,  at 
a  cost  of  $70,000,  on  a  site  donated  by  residents 
of  Syracuse,  lliis  institution  has  deseirvwUy  at>- 
tained  an  excellent  reputation,  as  among  the  best 
of  its  kind. — The  number  of  pupils,  in  1875,  was 
207  ;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  183. 

Educational Ass<>i:'ntiiotiS. — Tha  first  teachers* 
association  in  the  state,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, was  The  Teachers*  Association  for  Mutual 
Improvement,  of  the  town  of  Charlton.  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  Jan.  5.,  1836;  and  it  continuetl 
until  1839.  In  July,  1836,  J.  Orville  Taylor 
issued  a  call,  in  the  Common  School  Assistant, 
for  a  convention  of  the  "conmion-school  teachers 
of  the  state"  to  be  held  at  Albany;  and  the  meet- 
ing. Sept  20.,  1836,  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Society.  This  association 
held  a  meeting  Feb.  18.,  1837,  and  a  convention 
at  Utica  on  the  llth  of  May  following ;  but,  for 
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some  unexplained  reason,  no  sabseqnent  meeting 
was  held.  The  next  movement  to  form  an  asBocia- 
tion  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  was  made  in 
Maidiy  1645,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Albany  County 
Teachers'  Association.  A  caD  for  a  convention 
was  issued;  and  a  meeting,  July  30.  and  31.,  1845, 
at  Byracuse,  resulted,  attended  by  more  than  150 
teachers.  This  asociation  has  held  an  annual 
convention  each  year  since  that  time,  except  in 
1849.  The  addresses,  reports,  resolutions,  and 
discussions  have  taken  a  wide  range,  covering 
the  entire  field  of  public  education,  and  have  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  both  in  the  school 
room  ana  in  legislative  halls.  Other  associations 
have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
})rincipals  of  the  normal  schools  have  an  associa- 
tion which  holds  an  annual  meeting.  The  State 
Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  City 
Superintendents,  ornmized  in  1856,  also  holds  an 
annual  meeting.  'Hie  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is,  ex  officio^  its  president  The  Uni- 
versUy  CbnvooGtfio/t, organized  in  1863,  is  an  asso- 
ciation composed  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
regents,  of  all  teachers  in  colleges,  normal  schools, 
and  academies  that  are  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  regents,  of  the  trustees  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  of  the  president  and  other  officers  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association.  The  chancellor 
is  the  permanent  president,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  regents  is  the  permanent  secretary. 
The  convocation  meets  annually  at  Albany. 

School  JourtifUs, — ^The  foUowii^  are  the  prin- 
dpal  school  journals  which  have  becu  published 
in  the  state :  T/ie  Common  School  Assistwit 
(inonthly),  published  at  Albany,  in  1836,  by  J. 
OrviUe  Taylor,  discontinued  in  1839  ;  The  Dis- 
trict School  Journal  (monthly),  commenced  at 
Geneva,  in  1840,  by  Francis  Dwight,  removed,  in 
1841,  to  Albany,  discontinued  in  1852;  The 
Teacliers'  Advocate  (weekly),  first  published  at 
Byracuse,  in  1845,  by  L.  W.  Hall,  in  1847. 
nnited  with  the  American  Journal  of  Education 
(monthly),  commenced,  in  1846,  in  New  York, 
edited  by  Joseph  McKeen,  afterwards  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  (1854 — 6)  assist- 
ant city  superintendent  in  New  York ;  this  jour- 
nal was  mciged  in  The  Teachers'  Advoatie, 
united  with  which  was,  subsequently.  The  IHs- 
irict  School  Journal,  and  publisned  in  New  York 
till  1851  ;  Ttie  Monthly  Educutor,  imblished  at 
Rochester,  1847 — 8  ;  Tlie  Free  School  Clarion 
(inonthly).  published  at  Syracuse,  1849 — 50;  77/e 
i^ew  York  Teacher  (monthly)  commenced  in 
Albany,  in  1852,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association,  assumed,  in 
1856,  by  James  Cruikshank ;  united,  in  1 867, 
with  The  American  Educational  Mfmthlif^^hiah 
was  established,  in  1864,  in  New  York,  hj  J.  W. 
Schemierhom  ;  The  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation and  College  Rpview  (monthly),  edited  by 
Absalom  Peters,  D.  1).,  and  S.  S.  Haudall,  pub- 
lished  in  New  York,  1855 — 7  ;  The  New  York 
School  Journal  (semi-monthly),  established  in 
New  York,  1869;  Tfte  Journal  (/ Education, 
first  published  in  Brooklyn,  in  1 875,  afterwards 
in  New  York,  until  1876 ;  The  New  York  State 


Educational  Journal  (monthly),  oommenoed  at 
Fredonia,  in  1872,  united,  in  1875,  with  l%t 
School  Bulletin,  established  in  1874,atSyTaciiae: 
and  The  National  Teadiers'  Monthly,  commeDoed 
at  New  York,  in  1875. 

For  further  information  in  regpurd  to  the 
history  of  education  in  this  state,  see  A.Bohdi, 
An  Account  of  New  York  SckooU  {1B47) ;  a  a 
Bandall,  History  if  (he  Common'Schooi  Sfittm 
<f  the  State  <f  New  York  (1871) ;  Btgmi  <m 
Education  in  the  City  (f  New  York,  matA  hf 
order  of  the  Board  of  Fducation  (1869);  Boms. 
Bistory  qf  tlie  Public  School  Society  (1870); 
DuKSUEE,  History  qfthe  School  cf  the  Ktforwuei 
Frot,  Dutdi  Cliurch  (1853) ;  D.  J.  Pratt,  Atmob 
of  Public  Education  in  the  State  qf  NY,,  from 
1626  to  1746  (1872);  Y.  M.  Bics,  Spedtd  Be- 
port  on  the  Present  State  qf  Education  in  ike 
United  States  and  otlier  countries  (1867). 

HSW  YOBX  (City),  the  metiopalis  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  the  dhief  emporiiim  of  lk 
United  States,  and  the  most  po^uiouB  city  of  the 
western  continent.    Its  popuJatum, aoooramelo 
the  state  census  of  1875,  was  l,046,037w~The 
history  of  education  in  this  city  conuMBon 
almost  with  its  first  settlement  by  the  Dutch, 
who,  in  their  own  countiy ,  had  already  imlized 
the  importance  of  popular  education.    **  Neither 
the  perils  of   war,"  says  Brodhead,  ''nor  tbi* 
bu^  pursuit  of  gain,  nor  the  excitement  of 
political  strife,  ever  caused  them  to  neglect  the 
duty  of  educating  their  oflEspring.    Schooik  were 
every-where  provided,  at  the    public  ezpoBR. 
i^'ith  good  scnool-masters  to  instruct  the  diil- 
dren  ^  all  classes  in  the  usual  brancheB  of  edu- 
cation ;   and  the  consistories  of  the  ohmthtt 
took  aeislous  care  to  have  their  youth  thoitN^ 
ly  tau^it   the  catechism  and   the    articks  of 
religion.'*    Ihe  offices  of  minister  and  sdiool- 
master  were  at  first  nnited,  and  the  school  was 
under  the  control  of  the  established  church,    hi 
1 633,  these  ofiices  were  separated ;  but  it  wm 
several  years  before  a  school-house  was  boilt  At 
the  cud  of  Stuyvesaut's  administration,  then; 
were,  in  New  Anisterdam,  3  public  schools,  a 
dozen  or  more  private  schools,  and  a  Latin  school 
of  great  repute.    The  first  public  school  estab- 
lished in  ^ew  Amstenlam   oy  tlie  Dutch  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  imder  the  title  of 
the  Hchool  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church.     After  the  conquest  of  New  Nethn^ 
lands  by  the  Knglish,  in  1664,  the  schools  of  New 
Amsterdam,  or  New  York,  were  still  continued, 
though  without  governmental  aid.    In  1702.  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  colonial  lecslature  for  the 
"  encouragement  of  a  Grammar  Free  School  in 
the  City  of  New  York ;"  but  it  does  not  appev 
that  the  school  was   immediately  estabhmed. 
This  act  expired  by  limitation  in  1709 ;  and,  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  thereafter,  no  etfwt 
st*ems  to  have  been  made  to  revive  it,  nor  any 
measures  taken  in  behalf  of  primary  education 
diuing  the  subsequent  history  of  the  ooteiiy. 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College  was  established 
in  1754.    During  the  Bevolutionaiy  war,  the 
schoohs  of  the  city  were  closed ;  and,  for  sennl 
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years  after  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the 
4»tabli6hment  of  the  federal  government,  no 
measures  were  taken  to  provide  schools  for  the 
people,  except  by  benevolent  societies.  Ilie 
Manumission  Society  opened  a  school  in  177H, 
for  the  instruction  of  colored  children.  Other 
schools  were  afterward  established  by  this  soci- 
ety, which  continued  to  exist  till  1834,  when  its 
schools  were  transferred  to  the  I'ublic  School 
Society,  which  had,  at  that  time,  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  common  schools  of  the  city.  ITiis 
society  was  founded  in  1805,  under  the  title  of 
'*  The  Society  for  Establishing  Free  Schools  in 
the  C^ty  of  New  York,  for  the  Education  of 
auch  poor  Children  as  do  not  belong  to.  or  are 
not  provided  for,  by  any  Religious  Society."  I)e 
"VVitt  Clinton  was  elected  the  first  president  of 
the  society,  llie  first  school  was  opened  by 
the  society  May  17.,  1806.  In  1808,  the  name 
of  the  society  was  changed  to  the  Free-School 
Society  of  New  York.  In  1815,  it  received 
^3,708.14  from  the  school  fund,  the  quota  of 
the  city  under  the  first  apportionment  of  the 
fund.  Then  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  un- 
der its  care  was  933,  taught  in  3  schools. 
These  schools  were  organized  under  the  I^n- 
casterian  or  moi»itorial  system,  and  so  con- 
tiimeil  to  a  considerable  extent  up  to  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  society.  In  18*20,  the 
-society  received  a  new  charter,  under  which  its 
name  was  changed  to  ITie  Public  School  Society. 
Any  citizen  could  become  a  memlxT  of  this 
society  by  the  payment  of  J^IO  ;  and  the  trustees 
were  annually  elected  by  the  members.  The 
members  of  the  city  wrporation  were  members, 
ex  qfficiOf  of  the  society  ;  and  the  mayor  and  re- 
■corder,  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  1831,  the 
legislature  authorized,  for  the  support  of  the 
scuools,  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  one-twentieth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
<jity  property.  ITie  commissioners  of  the  com- 
mon-school fund,  consisting  of  one  person  from 
-each  ward  of  the  city,  appointed  by  the  common 
•council,  received  and  distributed  the  school 
moneys  of  the  city  and  the  state ;  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  visit  every  school  twice  in  each 
jear.  In  addition  to  these  means  of  supjwrt, 
considerable  donations  of  money  and  land  had 
been  made  to  the  society  from  the  commence- 
ment of  its  beneficent  career.  In  1H40,  the 
tru8t<?e8  of  the  (^atholic  Free  Schools  applied  to 
the  common  council  to  l)e  i)ermitted  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  school  moneys,  and,  in  that  appli- 
cation, took  occasion  to  find  considerable  fault 
with  the  internal  management  of  the  schools, 
and  the  text-lx)oks  used,  which  they  denounced 
as  practically  sectarian,  and  referred  to  the 
Society  as  a  "gigantic  and  growing  monopoly", 
to  which  it  was  unwise  to  intrust,  to  so  large  an 
extent,  the  interests  of  public  instruction.  An 
exciting  discussion  ensued,  first,  in  the  common 
council,  afterwards,  in  the  legislature ;  and,  in 
1H42,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor, 
William  H.  Seward,  an  act  was  [)as8ea  author- 
izing the  election  of  school  commissioners  who 
were  to  constitute  a  board  of  education  for  the 


city,  and  local  school  inspectors  and  trastees  in 
each  ward ;  but  still  allowing  the  Public  School 
Society  and  other  corporations  to  continue  their 
schools,  and  particijiate  in  the  school  montys, 
prohibiting,  however.suchjxarticipation  in  the  case 
of  every  school  in  which  **any  religious  sectarian 
doctrine  or  tenet  should  be  taught,  inculcated,  or 
practiced."  Important  amendments  were  made 
to  this  law  in  1844,  and  again  in  1851,  at  which 
latter  date,  the  system  was  more  fully  organized; 
and  the  board  of  education  was  emj)owered  to 
appoint  a  city  8ui)erintendent  of  schools,  and  as- 
sistant superintendents,  in  place  of  the  county 
superintendent  apj)ointed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors in  pursuance  of  the  state  law  passea  in 
1841.  Lnder  this  new  and  popular  system, 
additional  schools  were  rapidly  establishea,  and 
upon  a  more  liberal  basis,  the  old  monitorial 
system  being  either  greatly  restricted  or  aban- 
doned entirely,  the  buildings  being  constructed 
with  a  greater  numbi^r  of  class  rooms,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  teachers  being  employed.  The 
two  sjrstems  continued  to  exist  side  by  side ; 
but  there  was  very  great  rivalry,  and  the  ix)pular 
and  liberal  features  of  the  wai"d  schools,  as  they 
were  called,  gave  them  a  great  advantage  over 
those  of  the  l*ublic  School  Society.  The  latter 
suffered  from  financial  embarrassment,  its  an- 
nual deficiencies  becoming  larger  every  year,  and 
new  legal  difficulties  being  constantly  developed 
in  its  obtaining  monetary  relief.  Its  character 
as  a  private  cori)oration  was  necessarily  a  con- 
stant obstacle  to  this.  The  only  remetly  was 
to  merge  the  systems,  and  transfer  the  property 
of  the  society  to  the  city.  AVith  singular  mAg- 
nanimity,  the  society  agreed  to  do  this ;  and,  m 
1  h53,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  con- 
summating the  union.  No  body  of  men,  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  can  justly  claim  greater  credit 
for  sincere  philanthropy  and  noble  public  spint, 
than  the  Public  School  Society.  'Iiiey  had  ad- 
ministered the  school  affairs  of  the  city  with  thte 
utmost  integrity  and  fidelity;  and,  at  the  dofle, 
they  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  municipality, 
as  their  contribution  to  the  cause  of  common- 
school  education,  projwrty  amounting  to  no  leas 
than  :?r)()0,000.— Previous  to  this  event,  in  1847, 
an  act  had  been  passed  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Free  Academy,  for  lioys.  in  case  the 
act  should  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  of  the  city.  Such  a{)proval  having 
been  given,  by  a  very  large  majority  (19,400 
against  3,400),  the  institution  was  organized  in 
1 848,  under  Horace  Webster,  as  the  first  presi- 
dent. In  1868,  this  institution,  by  a  special  act 
of  the  legislature,  became  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York. — In  1870,  the  Female  Normal 
College  was  organized ;  previous  to  which  tiilife, 
there  was  no  normal  school  in  the  city  except  k 
Saturday  school  for  teachers.  There  is,  at  present, 
no  provision  for  the  instruction  of  male  teadiers, 
except  through  the  College  of  the  City  of  Nelr 
York. — Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  system  in  New  York  since  1 853. 
Then  the  board  of  education  consisted  of  two 
school  commissioners  from  each  ward,  one-half 
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elected  annually;  and  there  were  also  elected  in 
each  ward  eight  trustees,  and  two  school  inspect- 
ors; the  twelve,  including  conimissionere.  trustees, 
and  inspectors,  constituting  a  waixi  board  of 
school  omcers.  This  continued  until  1H(»4,  when  an 
act  was  passed  dividing  the  city  into  seven  school- 
districts,  for  each  of  which  three  conunissioners 
of  schools  were  elected  for  a  tenn  of  office  of 
three  years,  one-third  retiring  each  year.  Five 
trustees  were  elected  in  each  ward:  and  three 
inspectors  were,  on  the  nomination  of  the  mayor, 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education  for  each 
district.  In  1869,  the  system  was  again  changed, 
the  board  of  education  being  composed  of  twelve 
commissioners  appointed  from  the  city  at  large 
by  the  mayor.  In  1871,  the  educational  system 
was  made  a  department  of  the  city  government, 
all  the  officers — commissioners,  inspectors,  and 
trustees  being  appointed  by  the  mayor.  In  1 873, 
the  law  was  i)assed  under  which  the  schools  are 
now  (1870)  conducted. 

County  and  City  Superintetulents. — The  first 
supertnttmdent  of  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York  was  William  L.  Stone,  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  the  state  law  passecl  May  26., 
1841,  creating  the  office  of  county  sutxjrin- 
tendent  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors in  each  county.  Col.  Stone  served  until 
his  death,  in  1 844.  when  he  was  suc^eetled  by 
David  M.  Reese,  till  1847 ;  William  A.  Walker, 
till  1848;  Joseph  Mc Keen,  till  1853,  as  county 
and  city  superintendent,  the  latter  from  18;")!; 
S.  S.  RandaU,  till  1870 ;  Henry  Kiddle,  from 
1870  until  the  present  time, —  ehcted  for  the 
fourth  time  in  1876.  Mr.  Kiddle  had  previously 
served  as  first  assistant  superiuteiulent  from 
1856  to  1870. 

School  St/8t^m. — The  ho(tnl  of  ednattlon  con- 
sists of  twenty-one  members  appointed  from  the 
city  at  lar^e  by  the  mayor ;  each  ward  board 
consists  of  hve  trustees  appointed  by  the  board 
of  education;  and  three  ins[x»ctors  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor  for  each  of  the  eight  school-ilistricts 
into  which  the  city  is  dividei^l,  one  consisting  of 
the  district  annexed  to  the  city  in  1874.  TIk^ 
board  of  education  has  the  general  control  of  the 
system,  making  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
schools,  and  for  the  trustf'efi,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
have  the  care  and  safe-keeping  of  the  i>chool 
property,  to  manage  the  schools,  and  ap]>oint  the 
teachers,  except  princi]>fils  an<l  vice-princiiials, 
who  are  appointe<l  by  the  hwirtl  of  education  on 
the  nomination  of  the  trustees,  or,  aftiT  such 
nomination  is  made,  in  disregjvrd  of  it,  if  they  so 
please.  The  htsjn^r/or.'i  supen'ise  the  schools, 
audit  bills  incurrt^l  by  the  locid  officers,  and 
have  concurrent  authority  with  the  city  super- 
intendent in  granting  teachers"  licenses. —  The 
citi/  Sifperintfint/r/if  is  electeil  by  the  board  of 
education  for  a  term  of  office  of  two  years:  and 
it  is  his  duty,  under  such  rules  as  the  board  may 
establish,  to  visit  and  examine  schocjls,  and  report 
the  result  to  the  board  with  sucli  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  pro{XT;  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two  inspectors  to  grant  hcenses  to  i>er- 
flons  proposed  as  teachers;  and  to  report  annually. 


oroftener  if  required,  to  the  state  superintendent 
He  may  also  revoke  licenses,  with  the  coucurreLcd 
of  two  of  the  inspectors  of  the  district  in  which 
the  teacher  is  employed  ;  but  the  teacher  has  & 
right  of  api)eal  to  the  state  superintendent  There 
are  also  seven  assistant  su|)eriutendents,  electiti 
in  the  same  manner  and  for   the  same  term  as 
the  city  superintendent,  whose  duties  are  to  ex- 
amine schools  and  assist  in  the  examination  uf 
teac^hers,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  super 
intendent. — The  schools  are  supported  from  the 
general  tax  levied  on  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty   of   the  city  for  the  support  of  the  dty 
government,  etc.    The  city,  it  is   true,  receiv* 
from  the  state  its  distributive  portion  of  the 
state  school  moneys  (see  N  ew  "i  ork)  ;  but  it* 
contribution  to  the  state  for  school  purposes  i» 
greatly  in  excess  of  all  that  it  receives  in  return, 
the  difference,  in  1875, amounting  to  S827,253.87. 
— Teachers'  certificates  are  conferred,  after  ex- 
amination, by  the  city  superintendent,  but  must 
also  be  signed  by  at  least  two  school  inspectors^ 
certifying  that  they  were  present  at  tlie  exami- 
nation and    that  they  conc\ir  in  granting  the 
same.     These  certificates  are,  at  first,  provision- 
al, and  attest  only  the  scholarship  and  moral 
character  of  the  holders;   and   no   permanent 
certificate,  attesting   the  ability  to  teach,  caa 
be  conferred  until  at  least  six  months'  experi- 
ence has  been  liad  in    tlie   public  schools  of 
the  city.     No  person  is  permitted  to  perform 
8er\'ice  in  any  position  as  a  teacher  until  duly 
licensed,  and  no  certificate  is  valid  after  a  dis- 
continuance of  service  of  two  years.    Candidates- 
for  provisional  licenses,  or  certificates,  must  l«e 
examined  in  reailing,  s|)eUing,  English  grammar* 
history  of  the  United  Htati«,  English  literature, 
arithmetic,  algebra  (through  quadratics),  plane 
geometry',  descriptive  astn)nomy,  physics,  zoi»k^ 
or  physiology;  and  the  principles  and  methcnis 
of  teaching,     in    ORler   to   obtain  a  ix;rmaiient 
certiiicate  for  any  position  or  grade,  the  candi- 
date's pmctical  efficiei»cy  must  be  attested,  and  lie 
must  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  par- 
ticular subjects  rtHjuiivd  to   Ixj  taught   in  the 
grade,  as  well  as  in  the  methods  of  teaching  tlw 
same. — The  schools  are  divided  into  grammar 
and  primar}'  schools.    Some  of  the  .scIukjI  build- 
ings contain    three   schools —  a   male  grammar 
school,   a  female  gmnnuar  school,  and  a  primary 
sclicxd  or  (lepartuient  (mixed);  others  cx)ntaiu  two 
schools — a  grammar  school,  male  or  female,  atd 
a  primary'  sc1i(K)1,  male,  female,  or  mixed:  oihi-re 
contain   only   one  school,   which   is   a  primary 
s(.'hool  (mixed).     p]ach  school,  or  dejvirtment.  is 
under  a  separate  princiiwil,  the  other  grades  \i 
teiichei'S  Uung  vice-princijials  and  a&*iistants.- 
Then^  are   also  evening    schools,   including  uu 
evening  high  st^hool.  and  corponito  s<:ho<.»ls.  tie 
latter   being   under   the   chai-ge   of    their    ovn 
trustees,  although  jmrticipating  in  the  api>ortiuii- 
ment  of  the  state  sc'hool  fund.     These  SJ'houU 
include  those  of  the  oq>han  asylums,  the  Juve- 
nile Asylum  and  House  of  Refuge  (reformatories i. 
the  schools  of  the  ( -hildrens'  .Aid  Society,  the 
Female  (Juardian   Society,  etc. —  The  Siilaries 
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paid  to  teachers  are  as  followa ;  to  f,rini-ipiik 
of  male  greminaF  Bchools — maximum.  S,'l,)J(»t ; 
minimum,  S2,l!50  ;  of  female  graniniarsi'lj^iulfi— 
max.,  $2,006;  mill.,  21,200 :  of  primai-v  s<j)i.juld 
—wt'tc.,  81,800;  ""■«.,  31,000;  to  mce-}irnn-ij.„k 
of  male  grammar  schools — max..  H.^oW;  min.. 
y  S2 .000  lortemalejtram  map  schools — maa;.,*!.;;!'^: 
min.,  $1,200;  of  primarj  achoola — max..  SI.2U0; 
riM'n.,  9900;  to  male  (iMUtaufs.  ao  avFrage  not 
uiceedin);  $1,632;  to  female  BBflJHtantt  iti  maie 
grammar  schools,  an  average  of  Stj50,  in  frniole 
grammarschools.auaven^  of  $767;  in  priniary 
achools.  an  average  of  $600.  The  minimum  of 
ealai;  payable  to  anjr  teacher  is  $5(KI. — 'I'ht' 
Kchooi  age  is  bom  4  to  21  years;  aixl  "pur- 
enta,  guardians,  or  other  persons  haijn;:  t\iv 
care  or  custody  of  children,"  residing  in  tlie 
city,  are  entitled  to  send  such  childrun  t^i  iiny 
of  the  public  schools. —  The  course  uf  sUnlii 
ai  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  -ouilnacLX ' 
reading,  spelling,  English  grammar,  guugrujiliy, 
arithtnetic,  the  history  of  the  United  Slati-i^, 
astronomy,  algebra,  book-keeping,  peumumibip, 
tirawing,  and  vocal  music.  Ocnuau  or  i''rL-!]L'li 
may  be  taught  in  the  three  higher  gradv^^  lA  lIic 
granimar«£ool  course,  whenever  the  pari-iUs  -a- 
guardians  of  at  least  thirty  pupils  deaiA:  n.    I'n- 

E lis  to  be  promoted  to  the  graimnar  schools,  inuax 
B  able  to  read  iu  a 'hiird  Reader,  to  cipLi.!' ii.~  t'ar 
aa lone  division  (with  divisora  notexeeeiliiii;  T.i). 
have  Teamed  the  elementa  of  geogtapliy.  iind 
have  made  some  progress  in  penuiani-lii[i  ami 
drawing.  Sewing  may  be  taught  in  the  ^.Tuiiitiiiir 
Bchoote  for  girls.  I'he  amount  of  time  to  Ix'givfn 
to  each  study  is  carefully  fiiod  by  the  niks  i;f 
the  board  of  eilucation. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  under  tlif  uirt  of 
the  boatd  of  education  is  308.  as  folluw.s:  lij 
gnunmar schools  for  males;  4 6. for  female?;  lil.fur, 
both  seicea  (mixed  schools)  ;  66  priman-  ilq.url- 
menta  (in  the  same  buildinf^  with  i^tujuui;!!* 
schools)  ;  45  separate  primary  schools :  1  i.i>!urvd 
schools;  46  corporate  schools;  3aevemni;scliiJol,-.: 
besides  the  Normal  College,  the  Saturday  Noi'- 
inal  School,  for  teachere,  the  Training  Scjlioul, 
and  the  N.  Y.  Nautical  School.  The  followiijy 
table  pieaenta  the  »ckool  siidistict  for  167.'i  ; 


Onda  or  KhocU. 

No.  of 
tchooU 

ssrtr 

'si; 

NoriDSl  College 

TralDlng  School 

•    1 

I 

l,3Sft 
3 

2,031 
B03 

(irtuntnar  Schools 

Primary  Denartmenta 

■ndSFboolB. 

Colored  SchooU 

SaoBcal  acliool 

iCflVi\    3f,.',72 
10B,0A3,    il2,4l-i 

Total  in  day  Bchoola.- 

227 

I.fiOI 

160,877 

lol.'MO 

Byeniog  ScboolB 

3S 

m 

24,149 

10,-143 

Total  iQ  public  schools 

2il2 

a.oo9 

1N,S,02« 

11  i.-^:! 

(6 

I9S 

22,R1S  1      ;>,ilfl2 

(iranil  folxl 

.1W 

3.30* 

aOT.838 

iil  37 J 
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Becflipts  (for  1875—0); 

Apportioned  to  the  city  by 
I        tile  Mate  sanerintBodent  >  fiS4,«£4.5B 

Raised  by  local  tax a,»64,4e6.B8 

I  Total ."!  i3^B,in.SS 

'  PajnientH : 

For  leachera'  ulariei t2,i3B,Ce6.3S 

"    bnildiiigH.  sites,  r«- 

uaira.etc 380,236.33 

"   acbool  apparatus, 

bookn,  etc ]41.273.39 

Colored  KhaoU. 39^03.83 

Corporeta  "       103,1IS.05 

OtbcT  expeasei t33.2U.82 

ToUl T.  'l3.SlD,Ul.iS 

I  Private,  Parochial,  <md  Denominational 
Sehool».—No  com^te  and  reliable  statistics  in 
relation  to  private  schools  in  the  city  have  been 
collected  since  1867,  in  which  year  there  were 

23  Boman  Catholic  free  schools,  haring  16,342 
,  pupils  ;  24  R.  O.pay  schools,  with  6.070  pupils; 

24  schools  of  the  i^testont  Kpiscopal  Uiurch, 
,  with  2,367  pupils;    22  schools  connected  with. 

other  Protestant  denominations,  with  5,713  pu- 
pils ;  12  Hebrew  schools,  with  998  pupils ;  2.% 
(jerman  schools,  tree  and  private,  with  3,641 
pupils;  and  169  other  private  Bchools.with  11,97.'> 
pupils ;  making,  in  all,  308  schools,  with  47,0fl(i 
pupils.  This  class  of  schools  has  considerably 
mcreased  in  number  and  attendance  since  that 
time.  At  the  cloee  of  187.^,  the  Catholic  paro- 
chial schools  numbered  Q7,with  an  enrotlmentof 
30,732  pupils,  — 13,062  boys  and  17.670  girls, 
taught  by  about  380  religious  and  lay  tea(£ei8. 
Besides  these,  there  were  LH  select  schoola  belong- 
ing to  this  denomination,  which  gave  instruction 
to  about  1 ,500  pupils.  For  information  in  re- 
gard  to  the  educational  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade,  see  Xkw  York  (Stale). 

NXW  TOBX,  CoUege  of  t]i«  City  of, 
is  the  oidy  free  collt^  as  yet  established  by 
any  city  of  the  United  States  which  is  supported 
wholly  by  annual  taxation.  It  was  originally 
organized  as  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  in 

'  the  year  1848,  the  subject  having  been  first  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  who  approved  it 
by  an  overwhelming  m^ority.  In  the  year  1866, 

1 1^  act  of  the  legislature,  it  was  "erected  into  Iho 

'  Oilltge  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  huttheoourso 

,  of  study  remained  unchanged.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  common-school  system  of   the  city,  and  is 

I  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  tho 
menibcrs  of  the  boiu\l  of  education  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  college.  The  law  also  establishes  an 
executive  committee  of  nine  trustees,  including 

!  the  president,  for  the  "  core,  management,  and 

I  government  of  the  collie."  An  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  is  made  for  its  support. 

I  Every  thing  is  free, — tuition,  books,  and  station- 
ery. The  expenses  for  commencement  exercises 
and  junior   class   exhibitions   are   paid   by  Iho 

I  buard,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200  is 
made  to  each  of  the  two  uteiary  societies  of  tho 
college.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  candidates  for  admission  must 
have  attended  one  year  at  a  common  school  in 

jthadty,  andmust  bel4ye(usof  age.   Jheaub- 
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Ji'U  U$  ¥fUlfU  litt'f  Hit-  fnmtntnti  in  JufM;  ff( 
tH^U   ^iHt   H9f   ^$ttm'  Imiffhl    Ml   \\u'  irrwnriiftr 

ii  yi*Hr%,MA  i'i/nf)^r)«'N  two  full  rsmrwrn  t/f  nttj/i^r, 
(Im<  nui  uiti,  iiitti  tlii'  w'ii'iiH^r,  'Dm*  foniM^r  (um 
fur  1(41  imhUi  ftiihii'n  (h«  MtiKly  <ff  liitift  and 
<Jhr|i  I  tliM  luMi'r,  thiit  of  Kr«'m'lt  arHl  Ucnruirt. 
'I'liM  MtlnilKii  liiui  thUivl  mfiOiiMimtiiK  iin*  tiiUficlit 
<Hilv  hi  Om*  pw'Utiinitf*  (•tiiiiYMs  TIjfrtt  IN  a  iMrtiid 
(iiMiiMt  Fm)'  liHnMlii''toi'y  or  Hmt-yiMtr  Htmientu, 
ltiil«)ii«|  III  titiM  ymir,  iihil  known  im  thii  rami- 
niiMi'liil  iMMii'Mt.  Tlio  HtiuliMitM  fim  AiTHn^fMi  in 
(Ivo  (tlMMtm,  hifi'iHliM'tory.  fri'uliniiini  Nophoiiion', 
Juiiltti,  mill  MMiliir.  In  llin  t'ollo^iuto  yoar,  1h7(> 
'i,  itioro  wi«nt  In  i)u«  Intnidtictory  cIjimn,  512; 
rh'niitmin.  Hill.  Huiilioniitrn.  HO;  Junior,  57:  mMiior, 
50,  iiitiiK  HulX.  Of  (liowi,  tln»ri»  wrro  in  the  Hn- 
«Monl  (HMiiito  MIH  I  in  (ho  m*i«M)tilUMimrHi«,  27(1 ; 
(n  (ht«  «HMMniott*liil  (Mnt>Ks  TAH,  Ah  tlion^  Im  no 
i>««)UihMnoii(  tn  nnoiont  tir  UKHlorn  lHntrul^p*M  for 
4«()mtiif»ion»  \\\\>m^  Mh>  Uytni  In  (lio  iMtlUyi*.  Thont 
H»v  U  |vi>\(f<viw«»in,  who  with  tho  |»n»HuU»nt.  form 
tho  tA«MiU>.  In  HtUottMi  tt)  tl)t^\  thoiv  an^  IH 
«uh^M«  toul  luMuU^r  ttf  inH(ruo(or!««  *ri,  11io 
«\Ov|xvi«  UuiiM  HIV  Uitiu,  (Ji>m4,  K^vm'h»(u»^ 
wvAUx  S|«»u%U»  Kn^hnh,  hiMorv,  nuithonmtii>A, 
w^^N  )>AiM«>i^.  oh»^iui»l  n » iiHhiml  hij«!on\  |»hiKw«»phy, 
^v\)nuv%\  %>Mn%mv>.Hnd  di'Hwn^u;  HiuVin  tlu»  ivm- 
^,t>^\MAl  %NMn>«i\  ^^luM^^>iwpl^> .  Kh^K  kiv|Mnk;.  Mid 

)>i^l\\>vAIV<.hl|V        lSx\*  %|«V^\\v«  {IIV  »>«MOon>>«l,  R'loU' 

^'■'.M  .\|  Vm*  A^w^  )WIh'K^'  **f  S'ioiu>>«v  TlH^n* 
»  '^^^x  A  ^vx-*!  o>'^h^>'%to  \NMii>^'  III  oi\»:^»<vnn^.  In 
;>•   ^     1^   ih»x   Ka.I  i^v  stud«u<>.  m  tho  ptx^Mit 

\\  ,M    ^\»V\V     I'^.o  A^'^xAt^i ;«!(>  \Nt   aU  kr.^.Vv 

**K     ,**        sv   ,C    u%.   .;V  >.'N,,s'>    TV  ,**.,       »v,A\  lO  K' 

>*  »'lf   >.\  >>\     \Vv  »*<  ^S^   S.'>4   Ai».\vvcis.  ;r. 
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with  the  flcientiJic  depaummt,  b  l**-*^ 

nttmbfr  of  instractofs  mmA 

Uiwn:  artJ»  and  acieiioe,  14 

tftwUsnU ;  fine  arts,  1 

nmiicisMi,  34  iostracton 

5  inatracton  and  55  atndenta:  total.  >t 

and  593  atodenta.    The  chaiwrlhaa  <rf 

verKity  baire  been  aa  loUowa :  the  Ber. 

'  MathewB,  D.  D.,  1830—38  ;  the 

'  FrelinghuyBen,  LL.  D.,  183H— 49; 

I  Ktrris,  1). !>.,  LL. D.,  1852—70 ; 
Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  LL^D. 
cumbent,  appointed  in  1870. 
NEW  ZEALAND.     Bee 
NIBMEYEB,  August  Hennaim,  a  <> 
man  cHlucator  and  author,  bom  Sept.  K  1T34 
diiMl  July  7.,  1828.     In  1779,  he  waa  appuiav: 
extraordinary,  and,  in  1784,  ordinaiy  pn^fi^^ 
of  thiH)lo^  m  the  university  of  Halle,  hoidnt: 
At  the  Niuio  time  the  position  of  inspector  of  c^ 
tlu*oloffical  seminary.     He  was  a  great-graadKc 
of  A.  H.  Krancke  (a. v.), and  gained  gteB,t  ceW»- 
rity  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the   institiitici 
of  Francke,  to  which  position  he  waa  appoint^i 
in  17S5;  and  when,  in  1787,  a  teacheis*  seiai- 
nary  was  added  to  these  institutioiis,  Niem^H^ 
>va«  pluixni  at  the  head  of  it.     In  1807,  owing  t<* 
hiit  exert ioiwu  the  university  which   had  beet 
oK^hI  by  Najx^leon,  was  re-opened   by  Kiuc 
•lonmH*:  aini  N  iemeyer  was  appointed  chaDceti<^ 
«ihI  #>'^*.»«'  /y^r»rfvifs.    In  this  oflKoe.  he  was  a-n- 
tiriiHHl  bv  t)H>  king  of  IVusaia.  and  held  it  with 
vrti^t  Mhwrftt  for  nine  years.     Xiemeyer  is  th? 
kuthvxr  %4  an  iniTHMrtant' wiirk  on  the  pnnd^iir^ 
\^f  i^b^ATvnj  axMi  inrtrortioa  {GrfrMaMt»  *^r 
y-    '    N  *  ♦  ^  I  .frac  f'*»A*r»c*ftk  17J>9i,in  whiA 
f  >r  tK^  l\r<<  tinte.tWmaa  pedbgqgy  was  faroogLt 
r.'.o  a  5T<<9<^:r..  a»ii  whkli  ocaHDuned  one  of  thr 
tiAr.x'^  at?<r.-*.<9  at  a  hietcvT  of  cdaoatiaii.    As 
'.Hr  f,r^  xirrrvt^r*?  <i  MlaiaaioB.  Xiuitcjer  re^ 

%«V*l  »*.«  .'-♦-rs  .C    \iK  W,'«4, 
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NOBTH  C  ABOUVJL,  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  the  Amerioan  Union,  having 
an  area  of  50,704  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in 
1870,  of  1 ,071,361,  of  whom  678,470  were  whites, 
391,050  colored  perBons,  and  1,241  Indians. 

JSduocUional  History. — The    constitution  of 
1776  provided  that  "a  school  or  schools  shall  be 
estabhahed  by  the  legislature  for  the  convenient 
instruction  of  yout^  with  such  salaries  to  the 
masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them 
to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  that  all  useful 
learning  diall  be  encouraged  in  one  or  more 
universities."    This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
declaration  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  state 
in  the  interest  of  education.  Nineteen  years  after, 
the  state  university  was  oiganized;  but  no  action 
was  taken  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
till  1816,  when  the  general  assembly,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  governor,  took  measures  to  pro- 
vide a  general  system  of  public  instruction.  For 
this  purpose,  a  committee  of  three  was  chai^ged 
with  the  duty  of  devising  such  a  system,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  assembly,  previously  made.    The 
result  of  their  action  is  best  discussed  under  the 
three  following  heads:  (1)  The  establishing  of 
schools ;   (II)    The  mode  of  maintaining  them; 
(III)  The  mode  of  supervising  them. 

I.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  was 
thorough,  beginning  with  the  establishment  of 
primary  schools,  to  be  followed  by  academies 
which  should  prepare  the  way  for  admission  into 
the  university  already  established.  In  their  de- 
liberations, they  considered  the  oi^nization  of 
th3  schools,  their  discipline  and  government,  the 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, the  creation  of  a  permanent  school 
fund,  and  the  constitution  of  a  board  for  its 
management.  Their  report  was  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  assembly,  and  passed  to  its  first 
reading,  but,  unfortunately,  went  no  further, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  money 
needed  to  make  the  proposed  system  effective. 
Nothing  further  was  done  till  1825,  when  a  fund 
was  created  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
^'common  and  convenient  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state." 
For  this  purpose,  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
that  year  constitutes  the  governor,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  speakers  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  commons,  and  the  t^;easurer 
of  the  state,  a  board,  "for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  instruction  of  youth".  Under  the 
name  of  The  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  they  were  empowered  to  hold 
real  and  personal  property,  and  to  sell,  dispose  of, 
and  improve  the  same.  In  1832,  Joseph  Cald- 
well, the  president  of  the  university,  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  state  to  the  need  of  public 
schools,  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  con- 
sisting of  eleven  letters  which  had  oeen  furnished 
by  him  to  a  local  paper.  In  these  letters,  he 
called  attention  to  the  progreRs  made  by  the  com- 
mon schools  of  other  states  and  countries,  enumer- 
ated the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  progress 
in  North  Carolina,  and  suggested  means  for  sur- 


mounting them.  In  1836,  the  boatd  was  dhaosiML 
so  as  to  consist  of  the  governor  and  three  otner 
members  appointed  by  him  biennially.  In  1837, 
the  legislature  made  it  their  duty  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  common  schools,  suited  to  the  resources 
and  condition  of  the  state.  In  obedience  to  this 
act,  the  board,  in  1838,  submitted  an  exhaustive 
r^x>rt,  in  which,  after  comparing  the  educational 
condition  of  the  state  witn  that  of  others,  and 
of  the  countries  in  Europe  most  advano^  in 
this  respect,  they  proposed  to  divide  the  state 
into  l,2o0  school-distncts,  and  to  erect  in  eadi  a 
school-house  of  the  best  materials,  and  according 
to  the  most  approved  method  in  regard  to  size, 
plan,  and  location.  According  to  the  condition 
of  the  school  fund  at  that  time,  it  was  estimated 
that  each  of  these  schools  would  receive  about 
$240  annually.  With  the  scanty  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  people,  they  could  hope  only  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  system,  trusting  to  after 
years  to  eiftablish  also  schools  and  colleges  lor 
more  advanced  instruction.  In  January,  1839, 
the  legislature  took  positive  action  upon  the  re- 
port, directing  that  counties  should  oe  divided 
into  school-districts  six  miles  square,  and  that  an 
election  should  he  held  in  each  county  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  schools. 
Nearly  every  countv  voted  in  favor  of  their 
establishment.  In  all  such  counties,  the  county 
court  was  directed  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  building 
of  a  school-house  in  each  district,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  at  least  fifty  pupils.  It  was 
also  made  the  duty  of  the  court  to  choose  not 
less  than  five  superintendents  for  the  county, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make  the  division  into 
school-districts  according  to  the  plan  already 
mentioned,  and  to  appomt  not  less  than  three 
school-committee  men  in  each,  **to  assist  the 
superintendents  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  their  respective 
districts." — In  1840,  a  school  law  was  passed 
which  substantially  continued  in  force  till  1865. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1844,  county  superintend- 
ents were  permitted  to  lay  out  school-districts  of 
such  form  and  size,  for  one  school  each,  as  they 
might  deem  most  convenient  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county.  As  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
state  was  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  dis- 
tricts, the  effect  was  to  increase  greatly  their 
number.  The  result  was,  that  about  $250,000 
was  annually  divided  among  the  districts,  the 
number  of  which  had  increased  to  3,000,  but 
witiiout  accomplishing  the  best  results. 

II.  There  have  been  two  principal  sources  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools:  (I)  the  income 
of  permanent  funds;  and  (2)  taxes. 

(1)  The  Income  qf  Permanent  Funds, — In 
1825,  the  legislature  created  a  fund  for  the  sap- 
port  of  schools,  to  consist  of  the  dividends  fe- 
ceived  ^m  stock,  then  held  or  afterwards  ao- 
quired  by  the  state,  in  banks  and  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement;  the  liquor  tax;  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  agricultural  fund:  money  paid  to 
the  state  for  entries  of  vacant  lands ;  money  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands;  and  such 
sums  as  the  l^pslature  might,  from  time  to  time. 
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jects  in  which  they  are  examined  in  June  of 
each  year  are  those  taught  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  college  curriculum  extends  through 
5  years,  and  comprises  two  full  courses  of  study, 
— the  ancient,  and  the  scientific.  The  former  lias 
for  its  main  feature  the  studv  of  I^atin  and 
<}reek ;  the  latter,  that  of  French  and  (German. 
The  calculus  and  mixed  mathematics  are  taught 
only  in  the  scientific  course.  There  is  a  partial 
<X)ur8e  for  introductory  or  first-year  students, 
finished  in  one  year,  and  known  as  the  com- 
mercial course.  'ITie  students  are  arranged  in 
five  classes,  introductor}'.  freshman,  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior.  In  the  collegiate  year,  1876 
— 7,  there  were  in  the  introductory  class,  512; 
freshman.  163;  sophomore,  80;  junior,  57:  senior, 
50 ;  total,  862.  Of  these,  there  were  in  the  an- 
cient course  348 ;  in  the  scientific  course,  276  ; 
in  the  commercial  course,  238.  As  there  is  no 
requirement  in  ancient  or  mo<lern  languages  for 
admission,  these  are  begun  in  the  college.  'Jliere 
are  14  professors,  who  with  the  j)resident  form 
the  faculty.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  1 8 
tutors;  total  number  of  instructors,  32.  The 
subjects  taught  are  lAtin,  (ireek,  French,  (ier- 
man,  Spanish,  English,  history,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  philosophy, 
political  economy,  and  drawing;  and,  in  the  com- 
mercial course,  phonography,  b(H)k-keepiiig,  and 
penmanship.  Two  degrees  are  conferral,  liach- 
<;lor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Sciences.  Tliere 
is  also  a  post^aduate  course  in  engineering.  Jn 
1875 — 6,  this  had  no  students;  in  the  present 
year,  1876 — 7,  there  are  3.  The  libi-ary  con- 
tains 18,000  volumes,  and  its  8upiK)rt  is  de- 
rived from  the  interest  on  two  bequests, — the 
Orosvenor  fund  of  330,000,  and  the  Holbrook 
fund  of  ^5,000.  The  api)aratus  of  all  khids, 
illustrating  the  principles  of  chemical,  physical, 
and  mechanical  science,  is  value<l  at  JB20,000. 
The  cabinet  of  natural  history  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $3.000. — One  of  the  best  collections,  in 
the  United  States,  of  casts  from  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, is  in  the  dej>artment  of  drawing ;  and,  to- 
gether with  other  casts  from  the  antique,  is  val- 
ued at  $3,000.  The  fund  for  annual  medals 
donated  by  citizens  is  $5,250.  The  college 
buildings  together  with  the  site  are  valunl  at 
$iy(KOO0.  and  belong  to  the  city.  Theiv  have 
btieii  but  two  presidents  since  the  organization 
of  the  institution :  Jlonice  Welwter,  IJj.  I).,  aj)- 
])ointe<l  in  1848;  Alexander  S.  Webb,  LL.1)., 
the  present  incunil)ent.  apjKjinted  in  1 869. 
^  KEW  YOIIK,  University  of  the  City  of, 
V  was  founded  in  1 830.  It  is  not  denominational, 
nor,  as  its  name  might  imply,  a  city  institution. 
It  comprises  the  following  depjirtments :  arts, 
science,  medicine,  and  law.  Tuition  in  the  de- 
partments of  arts  and  science  is  free.  The  in- 
stitution is  supjK)rted  by  the  rents  of  the  uni- 
versity Imilding  and  the  income  of  an  endowment 
of  $200,000,  with  tuition  fees  in  thede[Kirtnients 
of  law  and  medicine.  The  course  in  the  depart- 
ment of  arts  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  eoil(»ge 
<x)urse  in  the  older  colleges.  A  s<'hool  of  civil 
<jnginecring  and  a  school  of  art  are  connected  i 


with  the  scientific  department.  In  1874 — 5,  die 
number  of  instructors  and  students  was  as  fo). 
lows :  arts  and  science,  14  instnictors  and  140 
students ;  fine  arts,  1  instructor  and  1 3  students; 
medicine,  34  instructors  and  385  students;  hw. 
5  instructors  and  55  students;  total,  54  instmcton 
and  593  students.  The  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versity have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Mathews.  D.  D.,  1830—38  ;  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  LL.  !>.,  1838— 49;  the  Rev.  Ibsm 
Ferris,  D.  D.,  IX.  D.,  1852—70 ;  and  the  Ber. 
Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  LI^  D.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, appointed  in  1870. 

NEW  ZSALAKB.     See  Australia. 

NIEMETEB,  August  Hermann,  a  Ger 
man  educator  and  author,  bom  Sept.  1..  1754; 
died  July  7.,  1828.  In  1779,  he  was  a}^inted 
extraoniinary,  and,  in  1 784,  ordinaiy  profeaor 
of  theology  m  the  university  of  Halle,  holding 
at  the  same  time  the  j>osition  of  inspector  of  the 
theological  seminary.  lie  was  a  great-grandBon 
of  A.  II.  Francke  (q.v.).an<i  gained  great  celeb- 
rity as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  institutioD 
of  Francke,  to  which  position  he  was  ap|Knnted 
in  1 785 ;  and  when,  in  1 787,  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary was  added  to  these  institutions,  Niemeyer 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  In  1 807,  owing  to 
his  exertions,  the  university  which  had  &eD 
closed  by  NajKileon,  was  re-opened  by  King 
Jen^me;  and  N  ieineyer  was  apix>inted  chanoeUur 
and  rectw  per}H*tnus.  In  this  oflSce,  he  was  oon- 
lirmed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  held  it  with 
I  great  success  for  nine  years.  Niemeyer  is  the 
author  of  an  important  work  on  the  ]>rincipk« 
of  education  ana  instruction  {Gruniisaize  (kr 
Erzie/tt/Hf/  nud  des  UnfiTridfis,  1799),inwhirfi. 
for  the  first  time,  (lennan  pedagogy  was  brou|^t 
into  a  system,  and  which  contained  one  of  tiie 
earliest  attempts  at  a  history  of  education.  As 
the  first  principle  of  education,  N ieineyer  re- 
gjirds  the  harmonious  development  of  the  facul- 
ties with  which  we  are  endowed.  His  (rrftmi- 
8iU?e  d^>r  Erziehung  etc.  gradually  grew  from 
one  to  three  volumes,  and  he  himself  edit^ 
eight  editions  of  the  work. 

NOBMAL   COLLEGE.      See   New  York 
(Cit,/). 

NOBMAL  SCHOOL,  the  name  gi>-en.  in 
the  I'liitecl  States  and  some  other  count rieii,  to 
a  scliool  for  theiiistnictioiiand  training  of  teach- 
ers, being  a  translation  of  the  French  term  ertl*' 
uonnulc  (from  the  1-itin  norma,  a  rule  or  model), 
applied  to  such  schools  on  their  establishment  in 
France.  "The  term  Hormul  scftinA''  says  Hart 
{In  the  S(:h(K>l-R()()m,  Phil..  1808)  **  is  an  unfort- 
unate inLfdiomer.  and  its  general  adoption  has  le<l 
to  much  confusion  of  ideas."  In  England,  these 
institutions  are  styled  trainintj  coUeffe^,  and  in 
(Jemiany  st*mi}i(in>s.  (.k)nnecteil  with  these 
8ch(M>ls  there  are  x\t^ua]\jmofhlsr?i(M^si.oTst;ho(fh 
of  practice,  in  which  the  theoretical  principh* 
and  methods  taught  are  applietl  to  the  actual 
work  of  instruction  and  discipline.  For  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  history,  and  tlie  prin- 
ciples and  plan  of  organization,  of  normal  schwU, 
see  'L'eaihkrs*  Seminabies, 
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NORTH  CABOLIKA,  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  the  American  Union,  having 
an  area  of  50,704  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in 
1870,  of  1 ,071,361 ,  of  whom  678,470  were  whites, 
391,650  colored  persons,  and  1,241  Indians. 

Educational  History, — The  constitution  of 
1776  provided  that  "a  school  or  schools  shall  be 
established  by  the  legislature  for  the  convenient 
instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the 
masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them 
to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  that  all  useful 
learning  shall  be  encouraged  in  one  or  more 
universities."  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
dtK:laration  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  state 
in  the  interest  of  education.  Xiuetecn  years  after, 
the  state  university  was  oi^nized;  but  no  action 
was  taken  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
till  1816,  when  the  general  assembly,  at  the  in- 
fitancd  of  the  governor,  took  measures  to  pro- 
Tide  a  general  system  of  public  instruction,  ror 
this  purpose,  a  committee  of  throe  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  devising  such  a  system,  in  ac- 
conlauce  with  the  recommendations  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  assembly,  previously  made.  The 
result  of  their  action  is  best  discussed  under  the 
three  following  heads:  (1)  The  establishing  of 
schools;  (II)  rhe  mode  of  maintaining  them; 
(HI)  The  mode  of  supervising  them. 

1.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  was 
thorough,  beginning  with  the  establi-shment  of 
primary  schools,  to  be  followed  by  academies 
which  should  pre|>an^  the  way  for  admission  into 
the  university  already  established.  In  their  de- 
liberations, they  considered  the  organization  of 
thj  schools,  their  disciipline  and  government,  the 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  mode  of  in- 
fltruction,  the  creation  of  a  permanent  school 
fund,  and  the  constitution  of  a  board  for  its 
management.  Their  report  was  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  assembly,  and  passed  to  its  first 
reading,  but,  unfortunately,  went  no  further, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  money 
needed  to  make  the  proposed  system  effective. 
Nothing  further  was  iionc  till  1825,  when  a  fund 
was  created  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
'•common  and  convenient  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state." 
For  this  purpose,  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
that  year  constitutes  the  governor,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  si>ejikers  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  commons,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  state,  a  l)oard,  "for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  instruction  of  youth".  Under  the 
name  of  The  I'resident  and  Directors  of  the 
literary  Fund,  they  were  empowered  to  hold 
real  and  personal  property,  and  to  sell,  dispose  of, 
and  improve  the  same.  Jn  1832,  Joseph  Cald- 
well, the  president  of  the  university,  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  state  to  the  need  of  public 
schools,  by  the  publication  of  a  mmphlet  con- 
sisting of  eleven  letters  which  had  been  furnished 
by  him  to  a  local  i^aiHjr.  In  th«38e  letters,  he 
called  attention  to  the  progress  made  by  the  com- 
mon schools  of  other  states  and  countries,  enumer- 
ateil  the  ditficulties  in  the  way  of  such  j)rogress 
in  North  Carolina,  and  suggested  means  for  sur- 


mounting them.  In  1836,  the  board  was  changed 
so  as  to  consist  of  the  governor  and  three  other 
members  appointed  by  him  biennially.  In  1837, 
the  legislature  made  it  their  duty  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  common  schools,  suited  to  the  resources 
and  condition  of  the  state.  In  obedience  to  this 
act.  the  board,  in  1 838,  submitted  an  exhaustive 
report,  in  which,  after  comparing  the  educational 
condition  of  the  state  witli  tliat  of  others,  and 
of  the  countries  in  Europe  most  advanced  in 
this  respect,  they  proposed  to  divide  the  state 
into  l,2oO  school -districts,  and  to  erect  in  each  a 
school-house  of  the  best  materials,  and  according 
to  the  most  approved  method  in  regard  to  size, 
plan,  and  location.  According  to  tne  condition 
of  the  school  fund  at  that  time,  it  was  estimated 
that  eac^h  of  these  schools  would  receive  about 
3240  annually.  With  the  scanty  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  people,  they  could  hope  only  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  system,  trusting  to  after 
years  to  e^ablish  also  schools  and  colleges  for 
more  advanced  instruction.  In  January,  1839, 
the  legislature  took  jiositive  action  upon  the  re- 
port, directing  that  counties  should  be  divided 
into  school-districts  six  miles  scpiarc.  and  that  an 
election  should  he  held  in  each  county  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  peoj)le  in  regard  to  the  schools. 
Nearly  every  county  voted  in  favor  of  their 
establishment.  In  all  such  counties,  the  county 
court  was  directed  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  building 
of  a  school-house  in  each  district,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  at  least  fifty  jmpils.  It  was 
also  made  tlie  duty  of  the  court  to  choose  not 
less  than  five  sujierintendents  for  the  county, 
whose  duty  it  should  lx>  to  make  the  division  into 
school-districts  acconlin^  to  the  plan  already 
mentioned,  and  to  apjwmt  not  less  than  three 
school-committee  men  in  each,  "to  assist  the 
superintendents  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  their  respective 
districts." — In  1840,  a  school  law  was  passed 
which  substantially  continued  in  force  till  1865. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1844,  county  8UT)erintend- 
ents  were  permitted  to  lay  out  school-districts  of 
such  form  and  size,  for  one  school  each,  as  they 
might  deem  most  convenient  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county.  As  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
state  was  to  be  dividwi  equally  among  the  dis- 
tricts, the  effect  was  to  increase  greatly  their 
number.  The  result  was,  that  about  3250,000 
was  annually  divided  among  the  districts,  the 
number  of  which  had  increased  to  3,000,  but 
without  accomplishing  the  best  results. 

II.  There  have  been  two  principal  sources  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools:  (1)  the  income 
of  ])ermanent  funds;  and  (2)  taxes. 

(1)  The  Ificofne  of  Permanent  Funds, — ^In 
1825,  the  legislature  created  a  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  to  consist  of  the  dividends  re- 
ceived from  stock,  then  held  or  afterwanls  ao- 
quired  by  the  state,  in  banks  and  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement;  the  liquor  tax;  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  agricultural  fund:  money  paid  to 
the  state  for  entries  of  vacant  lands ;  money  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands;  and  such 
sums  as  the  legislature  might,  from  time  to  time» 
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appropriate.  In  1837,  the  state  received,  by  the  I  Sdtool  System, — The  general  supervision  of 
removal  of  its  deposits  from  the  United  States  the  schools  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  state  board 
treasury,  the  sum  of  1^1,433,757.39.  This,  with  i  of  education^  which  consists  of  the  governor,  the 
the  exception  of  ^300,000,  was  transferred  to  the  ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  seciv- 
literary  board,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  permanent  tary  of  state,  the  treasurer,  the  auditor,  and  tla- 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  the  in- 1  attorney-general.  Of  this  board,  the  governor  is 
come  thence  derived,  with  the  amounts  received  the  i)resident,  and  the  state  superintendent,  the 
from  sources  above  specified,  constituting  the  an-  j  secretary.  The  immediate  control  of  the  schoolft 
nual  school  fund  of  the  state.  The  revenue  from  is  coumiitted  to  the  state  superintendent,  who  is' 
this  source,  in  1838,  amoimted  to  3100,000.  Jn  I  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years.  County 
1840,  the  permanent  fund  was  32,000,000,  yield-    commissioners  are  also  chosen,  who  are  chargwl 


ing  an  annual  income  of  3120,000.    The  present 
penuanent  fund  amounts  to  32,190,564.Go. 

(2)   Taxes. — In  the  report  made  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1838,  by  the  literary  board,  the  insuf- 


with  "a  general  8U|)ervision  and  control  of  tbe 
schools  in  their  respective  counties".  llieirdiiti«« 
relate  chiefly  to  the  financial  management  of  the 
schools ;  though,  in  other  respects,  they  hare 


ficiency  of  the  income  of  the  permanent  fund  :  considerable  d£cretionary  power.  Their  effiaenct, 
for  school  purposes  was  plainly  pointed  out.  In  i  however,  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  their  dutiei 
1840,  a  tax  was  levied  in  each  district  suf^cient  '  are  confined  entirely  to  ofl&ce  business,  there 
to  build  a  school-house;  and,  in  1844,  each  county  !  beine  no  visiting  of  the  schools  on  their  part  u 
was  required  to  levy  a  tax  equal  to  one  lialf  of  the  in  other  states.  In  each  township,  a  school  cum- 
amount  anmmlly  received  from  the  Sterary  fund,  mitiee  of  three  is  elected  biennially.  This  com- 
In  1868,  the  constitution  of  the  state  directed  that  mittee  is  empowered  to  purchase  and  hold  rad 
*'the  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  estate  and  personal  property,  to  receive  any  gift, 
this  constitution,  shall  provide,  by  taxation  and  grant,  or  donation  made  for  the  use  of  anyschoul 
otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  i  witliin  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  seU  or  transfer  the 

Eublic  schools.'*  llie  following  year,  the  school  same  for  school  purposes.  It  is  required  to  make. 
iw  provided  that,  in  case  any  township  should  {  for  the  use  of  the  county  board,  au  annual  ceisu» 
fail,  at  the  aunual  meeting,  to  provide  for  schools  of  all  children  of  school  age,  designating  race  aikl 
to  be  taught  four  months  in  the  year,  the  school  j  sex,  of  all  public  S(;hools,  and  the  number  uf 
committee  should  immediately  forward  to  the  '  children  who  do  not  attend  school.  It  is  also  re- 
county  commissioners  an  estimate  of  the  neces-  |  quired  to  divide  the  township  into  suitable  dLs- 
sary  expenses;  and  a  tax  equal  to  the  amoimt  of  tricts,  and  to  establish  separate  schools  for  white 
such  estimate  should  be  levied  on  the  township  by  i  and  coloreti  children.  This  committee,  also,  hu 
the  county  commissioners  at  the  same  time  that  '  the  {X)wer  to  employ  and  to  dismiss  teachers,  and 
the  county  taxes  were  levied.  The  act  of  1871 — 2  I  to  regulate  their  salaries,  subject  to  certain  iv- 
required  that  a  tax  of  (3|  cents  on  the  3100,  and  strictions  as  to  grade.  Public  schools  must  be 
20  cents  s|)ecial  tax,  should  be  levied ;  and  this,  j  maintained  not  less  than  four  months  each  year, 
with  75  i>er  cunt  of  the  state  and  county  poll  tax,  The  school  age  is  from  6  to  21  years.  The  choice 
and  all  other  public  school  funds,  should  be  jmid  j  of  text-books  rests  partly  with  the  teachers  aiid 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  month,  for  eat^li  partly  with  the  state  boaid ;  but  no  sectarian  or 
})Upil  attending  the  public  schools.  The  present  i  jK^litical  text-books  are  permitted, 
law,  enacted  in  1872 — 3,  levies  an  annual  tax  of  Eduvatumal  Condition. —  The  number  of 
8^  cent«  on  the  3100,  and  a  sjxjcial  poll-tax  of  i  schools  in  the  state,  as  roporteii  in  1874,  was 
25  cents;  ajnl  tliis,  with  75  per  cent  of  the  state  ,  4,020,  of  which  2,820  were  for  white,  and  1,2<K» 
and  county  jK^U-tax  and  all  other  school  money,  I  for  colored  children.  The  support  of  the  schoob 
is  distributed  amonjr  the  school-ilistricts  according  i  was  derived  from  the  following  sources  : 

to  the  number  of  cliildren  of  school  Jige  in  each.     From  tin*  state  treasury $  .S^i.'iao.r.T 

in.  The  reix)rt  of  the  president  and  directors  |  ^^^^'^  poll-tax 14^,ti09.i»2 

of  tho  literary  ir^io^^\^fA,^^M  \^  ^^^  ^^^ 

called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  sujKjrvision  of  I         'Y^^\^^\  $4%  405  n 

the  schools  was  maintained  by  the  intelligent  por-        'j^ijc  expenditures  vf(^VQ  as  follows  : 
tion  of  the  community,  on  account  of  their  want    F(>r  salaries    of   teachers  of 

of  pecuniary  resix)nsibility.  and  sug^rested  that       whit«'  schools $182,046.53 

the  portion  of  the  literary  Vund  due  each  county  '  ^ <>»"  »^alJiries  of  teachers  of  col- 

should  not  be  distributed  till  the  county  court  ,  F.rrT.onnu"e  vi.iMners l^^^f-i 

,||.  I'll      11  I'l  I  or  (.oniii>  eAaiiiiners i,^>4..».> 

siiouhi  hiive  levied  and  collected  twice  the  amount  '  For  school-houses 22,676.46 

due  from  the  fund  to  the  county.     They  recom-    t'or  <!ounty  treasurers'  com- 

inendeil  a  thorouj^h  orj^anization  and  supervision        missions n.S02.06 


of  the  schools.     In  1 852.  Rev.  (Calvin  H.  Wiley  ,      ^ Total .  $297.S94  <> 

was  appointed  superintendent  of  sc1kk)1s.  and  re-       .J"  «'VJ»t»f>"  ^0  this  amount.  J?12  450  was  du^ 
tained  the  position  till  18G5.     At  that  time  the    ^.^'^^V^^'i     '"i"'''"^-  '^^^   P^^^,^^^   schools    from    the 
public  schools  were  closed  for  want  of  funds,  and  ,  ^  ^4V'^''>'  o<lucational  fund, 
remained  so  till  IHTO.     His  successors  have  bet^n     ,  ^''ii  I'^'l"^'*!'^^  ^^*^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  statistics  were 

S.S.Ashley,  till  1872:  Alexander  Mclver,  till    tJ'^T,"^"^         ^    ,  , .,        ,,,_ 

1  oT^.  „„  1  c+«^k,»«    i\    i>  .  .1    4.k  A-  >io.  of  childreu  of  school  age,  whit*,      242.76S 

10 to;  and  btepnen  v.  rool,  the  present  mcum-  **  '  colored   127  li*2 

bent  (1876).  |  Total. .... .'    '  '  '    369,0*» 
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So.  of  chfldrea  attending  school,  white,  119,083 

colored,    50.000 

Total 176,083 

No.  of  teachers  employed,  white  male,      1,495 

white  female,      613 

Total  white 2,108 

colored  male,         615 
colored  female,      252 

Total  colored 767 

Whole  narober  of  teachers  employed 2,875 

Normal  Instruction. — In  the  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  president  of  the  state  univeTsity, 
referred  to  above,  special  attention  was  called  to 
tlie  need  of  qualifi^  teachers,  and  a  plan  was 
proposed  for  supplying  tliis  deficiency.  No  im- 
mediate action,  however,  was  taken.  The  report 
of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary 
fund,  in  1838,  also  called  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  urgently  recommended  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and 
advised,  also,  the  establishment  of  a  normal  de- 
partment in  the  state  university.  I'he  Ashboro' 
Normal  School  was  organized,  in  1873,  by  the 
Randolph  (!)ounty  l^^ducational  Association,  and 
was  conducted  by  the  superintendent  of  the  as- 
sociation, one  month  in  1873,  and  one  in  1874. 
In  tlie  former  year,  100  teachers  receive<i  in- 
struction: in  the  latter,  7;).  The  Lexington 
Normal  School  was  organized  by  the  Davidson 
C^mnty  board  of  education,  under  asix^cial  act  of 
the  legislature,  in  August,  1 874,  and  continued 
in  session  2.")  days,  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  county  board  of  examiners.  In 
this  scho  >].  seixirate  instructitm  was  given  to  30 
white  teachers,  and  35  colored  teacliers.  The 
normal  dei)artment  of  Shaw  University,  at  Ra- 
leigh, in  1874,  had  3  resident  instructors 
and  GO  pupils,  of  whom  40  were  males,  and 
20  females.  Besides  these,  teachers*  instUntes  are 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Tlie  Williston 
A(!ademy  and  Nonnal  School,  at  Raleigh,  also 
affords  special  instruction  to  teachers.  It  is  sup- 
port<»d  by  the  American  Missionary  ^Vssociation. 
— The  Stale  Edncatiotud  Association  was  estab- 
lished July  11.,  1873. 

Secoudan/  Instrnction.  —  Of  institutions  of 
this  grade,  there  were  rejwrted,  in  1875,  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  27,  with  84  teachers 
and  1 ,638  pupils,  of  whom  478  were  in  classical 
sturlies,  201  in  modern  languagi;s,  217  preparing 
for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  53  for  a 
scientific  course.    There  are  also  preparatory  de- 

rartmentB  in  several  of  the  colleges,  which,  in 
875,  reiM>rtcd  42()  students. 

Superior  Li  struct  ion. — The  institutions  which 
furnish  instruction  of  this  grade  are  included  in 
the  following  table. 


NAME 


Dftvidson  College 

Nt)rth  Carolina  Coll. . 
Kuthorford  College.. 

Trinity  Collogo 

Dniv.  of  N.  Carolina. . 
Wake  Forest  College. 
WilAOb  College ... 


Location 


When 
found- 
ed 


Dav.  Coll. 
jMt.  Pleasant 

Trinity 
Chapel  Hill 
Wake  Forest 
WilBon 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion 


1837 
1859 
1870 
1853 
1795 
1834 
1872 


Presb. 

Luth. 

Non-sect. 

M.  Epis. 

'Non-sect. 

'Bap. 

iNou-sect. 


Besides  these,  there  are  several  institutions  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Of  these,  6  re- 
ported, in  1874,  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 70  instructors  and  580  students. 

Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction. — Con- 
nected with  the  state  university,  there  are  schools 
of  natural  science,  including  chemistiy,  physics, 
and  engineering,  and  a  school  of  agriculture,  en- 
dowed with  the  congressional  land  grant.  Shaw 
University  has  a  theological  department;  Trinity 
College,  a  theological  and  a  law  department;  and 
Rutherford  College,  a  law  school. 

Special  Instruction. — ITie  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind,  was 
founded  at  Raleigh  in  1847.  It  had,  in  1875,  a 
coqis  of  12  instructors,  and  208  pupils,  of  whom 
132  were  deaf-mutes,  and  76  were  blind.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  music,  and  there  is  a  mechan- 
ical department,  in  which  practical  instruction 
is  given  in  several  industrial  branches.  The  edu- 
cation of  colored  children  of  this  class  was  first 
undertaken  in  this  institution.  The  Oxford  Or- 
phans' Home,  at  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  the 
Slarion  Fraternity,  affoixls  an  asylum  for  115 
orphans.  It  is  sustained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions.  Tliere  is  a  branch  asylmn  at  Mars  Hill. 

NOBTH  CAKOLINA,  University  of,  at 
Cliapel  Hill,  N.  C,  was  chartered  in  1787,  and 
organized  in  1795.  P^xcrcises  were  resumed, 
after  a  periwl  of  6U8|)ension,  in  Sept.,  1875.  It 
com|)ri8es  six  colleges  ;  namely,  of  mathematics, 
of  hterature  (including  the  schools  of  Greek. 
Latin,  and  modem  languages),  of  philosophy 
(schools  of  metaphysics,  and  of  history  and 
political  science),  of  natural  science  (schools  of 
chemistry,  applied  chemistry,  and  physics),  of 
engineering,  and  of  agriculture  (endowed  with 
the  congressional  land  grant,  and  including 
schools  of  natural  histoiy,  chemistry,  and  mili- 
tary tactics).  Three  regular  courses  have  been 
established :  the  chissical  (4  years),  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  the  scientific 
(3  years),  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science ;  and  the  course  in  agriculture  (3  years), 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 
The  university  has  an  extensive  cofiection  of 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  and  a 
library  of  alx>ut  5,000  volumes  and  2,000  pam- 
phlets; the  libraries  of  the  two  literary  societies 
contain  about  7,000  volumes  each.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  ^60  a  year.  In  1 87(3 — 7,  there  were 
9  instructors  and  100  students  (45  classical,  31 
scientific,  7  agricultural,  and  17  optional).  Kemp 
P.  Battle  is  (187())  the  president. 

NOBTHEBN  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  at 
Fulton,  111.,  was  first  opened,  in  1 801 ,  as  the  Wes- 
tern Union  College  and  Military  Institute.  In 
1866,  it  was  chartered  and  opened  as  the  lllinoiB 
Soldiers'  College  for  the  education  of  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  state.  The  name  was 
clianged  in  1873,  when  the  college  was  thrown 
open  to  both  sexes.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
fees  and  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  about 
$20,000.  The  college  building  originally  cost 
$100,000.  The  library  consists  of  over  1000  vol- 
umes; the  cabinet  is  well  furnished  with  spec- 
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imens  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  pakeontol(^; 
and  the  laboratory  has  a  valuable  set  of  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus,  llie  regular 
tuition  fees  vary  from  $27  to  $32  J  per  year.  The 
college  has  a  preparatory  collegiate  course,  an 
academic  course  (designed  es{>ecially  for  those 
preparing  themselves  ior  teacliing  or  business), 
and  a  regular  graduating  course  of  four  years, 
which  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  courses  of  the 
higher  female  seminaries.  Female  students  who 
complete  the  full  course,  or  its  equivalent,  receive 
the  degree  of  Mistress  of  liberal  Arts  (M.L.A.); 
those  completin^r  the  English  studies  of  the 
course,  that  of  Mistress  of  English  Literature 
(M.  E.L.);  and  male  students  completii^  the 
course,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (n.  S.). 
In  1875 — 6.  there  were  10  instructors  and  111 
students  (66  males  and  45  females).  The  pres- 
idents have  been,  Leander  H.  Potter,  A.  M.,  1866 
—73 ;  William  D.  F.  Lummis,  A.  M.,  1873—5; 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  the 
present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1875. 

NORTH  WESTEBN  CHBISTIAN  X7NI- 
VJfiUSITT,  at  Irvington,  Ind.,  founded  in  1853, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  denomina- 
tion. It  was  removed  from  Indianapolis  to  its 
pesent  site,  about  four  miles  east  of  tliat  city, 
m  1875.  It  has  a  fine  new  building  and  a  cam- 
pus of  25  acres,  situated  in  a  natural  grove  of 
forest  trees.  It  is  supi>orted  by  the  interest  on 
an  endowment  of  $300,000,  the  tuition  fees  be- 
ing merely  nominal,  llie  endowment  proiierty 
of  the  institution  amounts  to  nearly  81,000,000. 
The  university  is  o})en  to  all  without  distinction 
of  sex,  race,  or  color.  It  comprises  a  college  of 
literature  (classical),  a  college  of  sciences,  a  col- 
lege of  the  Bible  (thcologi(^),  and  a  college  of 
business,  with  classes  ppei>arjitory  to  the  classical 
and  scieutiiio  departments.  In  1875 — G,  the  stu- 
dents were  as  follows :  college  of  literature,  25  ; 
college  of  science,  1 2  ;  preparatory,  48 ;  college 
of  the  Bible,  23 ;  college  of  business,  44  ;  total, 
deducting  rejietitions,  129.  Tliere  were  11  in- 
structors. The  presidents  of  the  university  have 
been  as  follows:  John  Young.  LL.1).,  1855 — 7; 
S.  K.  Iloshour,  D.I).,  1858-61;  A.  R.  Benton, 
U..  D.,  1861—8 ;  Otis  A.  Burgess.  I).  D.,  LL.  D., 
1868—70  ;  W.  F.  Black,  A.  M^  1870— 73 ;  and 
Otis  A.  Burgess  again,  since  1873. 

NOBTHWESTEBN  COLLEGE,  at  Na- 
perville,  111.,  organized  in  1861,  and  eliartered  in 
1865,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Evangelical  As- 
sociation. It  admits  lK)th  sexes,  'llie  i>roductive 
funds  amount  to  ;?85.000;  the  value  of  itspix>unds, 
buildings,  and  a[>paratus  is  ??50,000.  The  in- 
stitution has  a  <  ierman  course,  an  English-Oer- 
man  course,  a  commercial  department,  and  an 
art  department,  in  addition  to  the  usual  classical 
and  scientitie  courses.  In  1873 — 4,  there  were 
11  instructors  and  405  students,  including  42  of 
collegiate  grade.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Smith,  A.  M., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  at 
Evaaston,  111.,  under  Methodist  Episcopal  con- 
trol, was  chartered  in  1851,  organized  m  1853, 
and  opened  in  1855.  It  consists  of  the  following 


departments,  or  colleges:  (1)  litexatnre  and 
science ;  (2)  technology ;  (3)  literBtiire  and  art 
(Woman's  Uoll^) ;  (4)  consenpatory  of  miuic ; 
I  (5)  college  of  theology  (Garret  Biblical  Issti- 
I  tute);  (6)  law  (Union  College  of  Law  of  die 
.  University  of  Chica^  and  the  Northwestern 
i  University);  (7)  medicine  (lliicago  Medical  C'ol- 
I  lege);  (8)  preparatory  school.  Dei)artment8(6)aiid 
(7)  are  located  in  Chicago.  The  university  has 
a  library  of  about  25,000  voluiues,  includiiig 
IMunphlets,  and  valuable  apparatus  and  cabinets. 
The  value  of  its  buildings,  hbraiy,  and  af^watm 
is  $400,000 ;  of  other  unproductive  property, 
$500,000;  productive  property.  $440,000.  In 
the  theoloffiod  department,  tuition  ia  free;  in 
the  first  three  departments  enumerated  above, 
the  cost  is  $45  per  annum.  There  are  six  pazal- 
lei  courses  of  four  years  each,  three  in  the  col- 
lege of  literature  and  science  (classical,  Latin, 
and  scientific,  and  a  course  in  modem  lan- 
guages), and  three  in  the  college  of  technokgf 
(a  course  in  chemistry,  a  course  in  engineering, 
and  a  course  in  natural  histoiy).  Tl^  counei 
in  the  Woman's  College  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  colleges  of  literature  and  science,  and  of  tech- 
uolocy.  In  1873 — 4,  the  number  of  instmcton. 
in  all  the  departments,  was  62  ;  and  of  studenti, 
866.  I'he  presidents  of  the  universitv  have  been 
as  follows  :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  1.  Ilinmin, 
1853—6 ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Foster,  1856—60; 
Prof.  Henry  S.  Noyes  (vice-president),  1860 — 67; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  lb69— 72  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Fowler,  since  1872. 

NOBTHWESTEBN  UNIVBBSITT,  ai 
Watertown,  Wis,,  chartered  in  1864,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod 
of  Wisconsin.  It  comprises  a  collegiate,  a  pre- 
paratory, and  an  academic  dei)artment.  TTie 
libraiy  contains  about  2,000  volumes.  The  cost 
of  tuition  is  $30  per  annum.  In  1874 — 5,  there 
j  were  6  instructors  and  1 80  students:  collegiate, 
22  ;  preparatory,  61 ;  acjidemic,  97.  Tlie  Bev. 
A.  F.  Ernst,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president 

NOBWAY.     See  Swkdkn. 

NORWEGIAN  LTJTHEB  COIXEGB, 
at  Decorah.  Iowa,  founded  in  1861,  is  under 
Lutheran  control.  It  is  supportcii  by  ctilloctions 
in  the  congregations  of  the  Nor^-egian  Lutheran 
S}Tiod  of  America.  It  contains  7  classes  or 
grades,  of  one  year  eath.  Instruction  is  free, 
except  in  the  two  lower  classes,  where,  since 
Sept.  1.,  1876,  830  a  year  is  paid  for  tuition. 
The  value  of  buililings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is 
81 20,000  ;  the  libraries  contain  about  4,000  vol- 
\unes.  In  ls75 — 6,  there  were  8  instructors 
an<l  200  students,  the  greater  part  in  the  pre- 
])aratory  deiKirtment.  The  Rev.  I^ur  Laisai 
lias  been  the  i)resident  from  the  organization  of 
the  college.  

NORWICH  UNIVERSITY,  a  militaiy 
college,  at  Xorthiiold,  Vt.,  founded  in  ls:u,  is 
under  Protestant  Episcopal  control.  It  has  a 
preparatory,  a  business,  and  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  of 
four  years  each,  and  a  philosophical  course  of 
tlu-eo  years,  leatling,  respectively,  to  the  d^gives 
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of  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  and  B.  Ph.  Drawing  and  military  !  cil  also  makes  regulations  for  the  expenditure  of 
science  are  pursued  throughout  the  three  courses,  j  the  school  grants,  for  the  location,  construction, 
The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  is  8300  per  and  control  of  county  academies,  and  the  classi- 
year.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  8  instructors  and  i  fication  of  teachers  ;  appoints  four  provincial 
49  students.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Swett,  D.  D.,  is  ;  examiners  for  teachers'  ticeuses ;  determines  ap- 
(1876)  the  president.  |  peals  from  trustees,  and  may  take  such  action 

NOTBE  DAME  DXJ  LAC,  University  as  any  special  exigencies  require,  'llie  super- 
of,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  at  Notre  Dame,  intendent  has,  subject  to  the  council,  the  super- 
Ind.,  was  founded  by  the  Congregation  of  the  vision  of  the  inspectors,  the  nonual  and  the 
Holy  Cross  in  1842,  and  chartered  in  18*^:.  It  ,  common  schools,  and  the  county  academies,  also 
has  commodious  buildings  finely  situated.  The  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  He  inspects  the 
libraries  contain  nearly  30,000  volumes.  The  reg-  .  academies,  and,  if  directed,  other  schools ;  holds 
ularchargeforboard,  tuition,  etc.,  is  $300  per  year.  I  meetings  and  teachers'  institutes;  reports  on 
The  university  has  a  classical,  a  scientific,  a  civil  school  management  and  teachers*  qualifications ; 
engineering,  a  law,  and  a  conunercial  department,  I  fumislies  printed  regulations  and  instructions  to 
with  preparatory  and  }x)st -graduate  courses.  In  school  ofticers,  and  makes  an  aimual  report  with 
1875 — G,  there  were  38  instructors  and  324  stu-  suggestions.  ITie  lieutenant-governor  appoints 
dents.  Tho  Very  Rev.  Mward  F.  Sorin,  the  j  for  the  several  districts,  corresponding  to  the  civil 
founder  of  the  institution,  was  its  president  for  I  counties,  a  l)oard  of  seven  commissioners.  The 
twenty-two  years.  The  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Colovin,  commissioners  are  required  to  name  a  day  when 
C.  S.  C,  is  (187C)  the  president.  all  semi-annual  school  returns  will  be  received  at 

NOTT,  Eliphalet,  an  American  educator,  i  the  inspector's  olfice,  and  to  endorse  on  each  of 
bom  at  Aslifonl,  (.'t.,  June  25.,  1773 ;  died  at  '  such  returns  their  approval  or  disapproval,  and 
Schenectady,  X.  V.,  .Jan.  29.,  1866.  He  studied  i  they  may  authorize,  on  the  inspector's  recom- 
theology,  and  was  sent,  as  teacher  and  missionary,  mendation,  the  payment  of  a  grant  to  a  licensed 
to  central  New  York,  locating  himself  at  Cher-  |  teacher  of  a  jioor  section.  The  commissioners 
ry  Valley.  He  wjis  soon  after  called  to  the  j  may  settle  disputes  in  regard  to  teachers'  sala- 
pastorate  of  the  Presby ti'rian  ( 'hurch  in  All)any,  i  ries,  and  may  appoint  trustees  in  certain  cases, 
where  his  sennon  on  the  death  of  Hamilton  ;  They  may,  upon  the  insi)ector's  rei>ort,  declare 
made  him  celebrated.  In  1804,  he  was  chosen  '  school  premises  to  l)e  unfit  for  use  ;  and  in  such 
president  of  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  a  case,  the  provincial  aid  to  the  section  is  witli- 
which  position  he  held  till  his  death.  During  i  held  unless  the  necessary  improvement  is  pro- 
this  long  period,  nearly  4,000  students  were  vided.  Iliey  may  cancel  or  suspend  the  license 
graduated.  Dr.  Nott'a  pnnciiml  works  are  Conn-  of  a  teacher  for  sufficient  cause  ;  but  in  the  case 
aels  U)  young  Men  (1810),  often  republished,  j  of  incapacity  or  negligence,  they  must  notify  the 
and   Lectures  on    Temperance   (1847),  besides  '  trustees  and  the  suiHjrintendent.    The  inspector 


many  addresses,  discourses,  and  sermons.  Ph3rHical 
science,  also,  received  a  huge  share  of  his  atten- 
tion, about  30  patents  for  inventions  having  been 
obtained  by  lum. 

NOVA    SCOTIA,    a  British  province    of 
North  America,  forming  a  \wct  of  the  Dominion 


is  required  to  inspect  semi-annually  each  school 
and  academy  in  his  district,  and  re}.K)rt  thereon 
to  the  superintendent.  He  must  also  give  such 
information  to  trustees  and  teachers  as  may  be 
required,  and  assist  in  improWng  the  methods 
of  school  management.  He  must  make  an  annual 


of  Canada.  It  has  an  area  of  21,731  sq.  m.;and  ;  report  to  the  superintendent  on  the  1st  of  De- 
its  ix)pulation,  in  1871,  was  387,8(>0.  It  was  ;  cember,  specifying  the  work  performeil  and  ita 
first  settled,  in  1 605,  by  the  French  under  De  !  results.  Kvery  section  has  a  board  of  three  trust- 
Monts,  at  Port  Royal  (now  Annaix>lis) ;  but,  j  ees,  one  elected  each  year,  from  among  the  qual- 
in  1621,  the  country  being  claime<l  as  a  \wrt  '  ified  voters  at  the  annual  meeting.  If  a  section 
of  Virginia,  James  I.  granted  it  to  8ir  William  i  fails  to  elect  a  trustee,  or  a  trustee  refuses  or  fails 
Alexander,  under  the  title  of  Xova  Scotia.  It,  to  serve  for  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  are 
however,  continutnl  in  the  possession  of  France  required  to  fill  such  vacancy.  If  a  jwrson  elected 
until  1713,  when  it  was  fonnally  ceded  to  the  |  a  trustee,  refuses  or  fails  to  serve,  he  is  liable  to 
Kugliah  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  island  |  a  fine  of  $20,  which  is  applied  to  aid  the  erec- 
of  (.'ape  Breton  was  annexe<l  to  it  in  1763,  and  tion  of  school-houses.  The  school  year  consists 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick  separated  from  i  of  two  terms :  the  winter  term,  from  Nov.  1.  to 
it  in  1784.  In  1807,  it  became  a  member  of  the  '  April  30.,  and  the  summer  term,  from  May  1.  to 
Dominion  of  Cauatla.  Oct.  31.    The  sc^hool  time,  holidays,  and  vaca- 

EciucaUonal  History. — The    highest  school    t ions  are  regulated  by  the  council.  IVustees  must 
•authority  in  the  province,  is  the  council  of  public  i  employ  a  licensed  teacher,  and,  if  necessary,  an 
instruction,  comiioaed  of  the  members  of   the  ,  assistant,  for  not  less  than  five  months,  or  in  a 
executive  council.    The  su{)erintendent,  who  is  i  ]yoov  section,  three  months  in  a  year.  No  teacher 
also  a  member,  and  the  secretary  of  the  comicil    can  establish  a  school  without  an  agreement  with 


are  api>ointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor.  Tho 
council  appoints  an  inspector  for  each  county, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent, 
and  with  his  concurrence  prescribes  text-books, 


tho  section  trustees.  The  annual  grant  from  the 
provincial  treasury  for  the  public  schools  is 
§117,000,  of  which  the  city  of  Halifax  receivea 
$7,500,    This  grant  is  divided  according  to  the 


libraxy  books,  and  school-house  plans.  The  coun- 1  total  days'  attendance  of  regiBtered  pupils  at  tho 
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common  schools,  the  distribution  for  each  term 
being  made  for  the  corresponding  term  of  the 
preceding  year.  Halifax  constitutes  one  school 
section,  with  a  board  of  thirteen  commissioners, 
who  form  a  corporation,  and  of  whom  seven  are 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  six  by  the  city 
council.  The  governor  may  appoint  principals 
of  the  normal  and  model  schools,  who  with  the 
approval  of  the  council,  may  appoint  their  assist- 
ants. The  general  control  of  tne  normal  school 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent.  An  an- 
nual grant  of  $600  is  made  to  each  county  acad- 
emy. The  normal  school  has  but  one  term, 
commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Novem- 
ber, and  closing  on  the  Friday  preceding  the 
annual  provincial  examinations,  in  July.  Before 
entering,  every  student  must  declare  his  or  her 
intention  to  teach  three  years  in  the  schools  of 
the  province ;  otherwise,  a  fee  of  $20  is  charged. 
The  chief  town  of  each  county  is  entitled  to  a 
grant  for  an  academy,  on  complying  with  certain 
conditions.  The  first  or  highest  aepartment  is 
open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  children  of  the  county 
who  are  able  to  pass  the  required  examination. 
Whenever  the  cliief  town  fails  to  obtain  the 
grant,  or  to  maintain  an  efficient  academy,  the 
council  reserves  the  right  to  treat  with  any  other 
section  in  the  county  tor  the  establishment  and 
proper  maintenance  of  such  acatlemy. — The  an- 
nual examination  of  teachers  takes  place  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  July  15.  All  licenses  are 
valid  in  any  part  of  the  province  until  revoked 
for  cause  ;  but  nobody  under  15  years  of  age  is 
allowed  to  teach  unless  with  the  ex[)ress  approval 
of  the  inspector.  A  system  of  evening  schools 
is  authorized  for  persons  over  1 3  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  teachers,  in  1874,  was  686.  Tdq 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was 
93,512;  and  the  number  present,  of  each  100 
registered,  was,  in  the  winter,  52.1) :  and  in  the 
summer,  57.1.  The  normal  school  had  118  pu- 
pils under  instruction  and  training,  of  whom  80 
received  licenses  to  teach.  ITie  total  number  of 
teachers  examined  was  1,198,  of  whom  594  were 
licensed.  The  expenditure  for  the  public  schools 
was  $552,221,  oi  which  the  government  grant 
was  $157,481;  and  for  the  normal  and  mcxlel 
schools,  $4,733,  all  of  which  expense  was  borne 
by  the  government.  In  1875,  there  were  10 
county  academies,  with  43  teachers  and  2,614 
pupils.  There  are  also  a  number  of  sixjcial  acad- 
emies, of  which  the  Horton  CoUegiato  8chool, 
with  145  pupils,  and  the  Pictou  Academy,  with 
120  pupils,  in  1875,  are  the  largest.  The  latter 
institution  was  founded,  in  1816,  on  the  plan  of 
a  8cot<!li  college,  but  without  the  power  of  con- 
feiTing  decrees.  In  addition  to  these  academies, 
there  is  a  high  school  at  New  Glasgow,  founded 
in  1860.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
is  almost  entirely  free ;  in  1 875,  it  had  5  teachers 
and  42  students.  The  University  of  Dalhousie 
now  virtually  fills  the  place  for  many  years  oc- 
cupied by  the  academy ;  and  the  latter  is  now 
omanized  as  the  highest  or  academic  grade  of  the 
Bchools  of  the  town.  '^Fhere  were,  in  1875,  five 
colleges :  Dalhousie  Coll^  and  University,  Hali- 


fax; St.  Marys  College  (Roman  Catholic), HaE- 
fax;   Acadia  college   (Baptist),  Wolfville;  SL 
Francis  College  (Itoman  Catholic),  Antigonish; 
and  King's  College  and  University  (Church  of 
Piigland) ,  Windsor.  Of  these.  King's  CoUei^  and 
Dalhousie  College  are  the  lai^gest.    The  H>rmer 
originated  in  a  recommendation  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  1787.    It 
was  founded  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1788, 
and  received  a  royal  charter  from  Geoige  EL, 
in  1802.    Connected  with  it,  is  a  school  of  civil 
engineering,  a  library  of  6,000  volumes,  and  a 
museum  containing  fine  collections  in  the  varioos 
departments  of  natural   history.     A  collegiate 
scnool,  which  is  also  connected  with  it,  prepares 
boys  for  the  college.   It  ha<l,  in  1875, 5  professon 
and  an  endowment  fund  of  $106,891.  I)alhou8ie 
(/ollege  had,  in  1875,  6  professors  and  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $99,233.  There  is  a  medical  facul- 
ty in  connection  with  the  college,  in  which,  in 
1875,  there  were  11  professors. — See  Mabuko, 
C^tmnla    Educational     YearhofjJc    for    1876; 
LovELii's  Gazetteer  of  BHtish  North  America. 

NO'VIBLS.     See  Fiction. 

NUMBER  is  here  considered  as  a  branch  of 
elementary  or  object  instruction.  Great  impo^ 
tance  should  be  placed  on  the  means  by  which 
children  acquire  their  first  ideas  of  number. 
Since  a  child's  knowledge  of  this  subject  begins 
with  counting,  the  first  exercises  for  teadiing  it 
should  be  the  counting  of  objects.  The  cmU 
may  first  be  taught  to  count  as  far  as  ten  by  us- 
ing the  numeral  frame  (q.  v.),  or  buttons,  pencib, 
the  fingers,  sticks,  marks,  or  other  objects.  Next 
he  should  be  taught  to  count  groups  of  balk, 
buttons,  sticks,  or  other  objects,  used  to  repre- 
sent the  several  nmnbers,  otiej  tico,  tJtree,  fottTy 
five,  etc.  By  using  the  groups  of  objects  thus 
counted  as  illustrations  of  the  several  numbers. 
figures  may  readily  l)e  taught.  I^et  the  pupil 
count  one  ball  on  the  numeral  frame,  one  pencil, 
one  finger,  one  mark,  and  then  show  him  the 
figure  1  to  represent  the  number  of  each  object. 
!Next  let  him  count,  in  groujjs,  tico  balls  on 
the  numeral  frame,  two  pencils,  iico  fingers, 
two  marks,  etc.;  then  show  the  figure  2  as  a 
symbol  of  the  nimiber  of  objects  in  each  group. 
Aftcn\'ard,  require  the  pupil  to  count  balls,  pen- 
cils, and  other  objects  in  groups  of  tJiree,  and 
then  show  the  figure  3  as  the  representative  of 
the  number  counted  in  each  group.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  several  figures  from  2  to  9  may  be 
associated,  and  their  value  learned  by  means  of 
counting.  In  oriler  to  teach  children  the  value 
of  the  several  figures  by  personal  experience,  let 
them  count  in  groups  two  balls,  or  buttons,  ^c 
and  observe  that  each  group  contains  two  one$y 
—  that  two  is  equal  to  one  and  one  more)  or  two 
ones.  After  the  pupils  have  counted  sevenJ 
kinds  of  objects  in  groups  of  three,  lead  them  to 
j  notice  that  one  and  one  and  one,  or  three  ones, 
make  three,  also  tliat  two  and  one  make  (ftrec 
Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  to  count  in  groups 
four  objects,  let  the  pupils  observe  that  four  ones^ 
or  two  and  one  and  o7ie,  or  three  and  cme,  or  tvro 
and  twOi  or  two  times  two,  make/bto*.  By  means 
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of  similar  exercises,  the  value  of  each  number 
from  two  to  nine  may  be  thoroughly  learned  by 
children.  As  additional  exercises,  or  a  review 
of  previous  lessons,  let  the  pupils  count  as  many 
balls  on  the  numeral  frame,  or  hold  up  as  manj 
fingers,  as  the  given  figure  represents.  By  this 
moans,  all  the  %ure8  from  1  to  9  may  be  learned 
iLS  symbols  of  numbers.  In  subsecj^uent  lessons, 
for  teaching  figures  as  representatives  of  num- 
bjrs  greater  than  nine,  let  the  figures  be  arranged 
iu  groups  as  follows : 

First  group,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 
A\'(»»c/f/roM;>,  10,11,12,13,14,15,16,17,18.19 
Third  group,  20,21, 22, 23,  24, 25, 26,27, 28,29 

and  so  on  to  99.  Requiring  the  pupils  to  count 
as  manv  baUs,  or  other  objects,  to  represent  in 
order  the  numbers  symbolized  by  each  of  these 
groups,  will  lead  them  to  understand  the  value 
of  the  numbers  that  are  expressed  with  two 
figures.  This  part  of  the  instruction  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  giving  the  pupil  several 
Biuall  sticks,  like  matches,  and  requiring  him  to 
count  and  tie  in  bundles  as  many  sticks  as  each 
of  the  figures  from  1  to  9  represents.  Then  to 
furnish  the  pupil  with  favorable  opportunities 
of  learning,  by  jiersonal  obser\'ation  and  experi- 
ence, that  each  number  represented  by  two  fig- 
ures in  the  second  group  is  composed  of  one 
bundle  of  ten  onejij  and  one  or  more  single  ones 
added,  let  him  count  and  tie  iu  a  bundle  ten 
sticks  to  represent  the  number  1 0  ;  and  then  tie 
ten  sticks  m  a  bundle  and  add  to  it  one  single 
stick  to  represent  the  number  11,  and  so  on  to  1 9. 
Two  bundles  of  ten  sticks  each  may  be  made  for 
the  number  20,  and  two  similar  bmidles  and  a 
single  stick  for  21;  and  so  on  to  29.  In  this 
manner,  children  luay  be  taught  to  comprehend 
the  value  of  all  the  simple  numbers  to  100.  The 
knowledge  obtained  by  means  of  the  exercises 
described  above  will  prepare  the  pupils  to  learn 
readily  and  intelligently  both  the  value  and  the 
form  of  writing  numbers  through  hundreds,  and 
thereby  to  understand  the  principles  of  numera- 
tion and  notation.  See  CrRRiE,  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Early  and  Infant  Scliool  Education 
(Edin.  and  Loud.) ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  Primary 
Ohject  Lessons  (N"ew  York,  1871). 

NUMEBAIi  FRAME.  This  simple  appa- 
ratus has  been  in  use  for  many  centuries.  In 
some  form  or  other,  it  is  now  used  for  teaching 
number,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  some- 
times employed  to  represent  imits,  tens,  hmi- 
dreds,  thousands,  etc.,  in  numeration.  This  use  of 
the  numeral  frame  renders  it  necessary  to  give  ar- 
tificial values  to  the  balls  on  different  wires;  and 
notwithstanding  that  this  is  analogous,  in  order, 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  numerical  system  of 
figures,  there  is  danger  that  young  children,  by 
the  use  of  it  for  this  purpose,  may  become  con- 
fused between  the  actual  numerical  value  of  a 
ball  and  its  several  artificial  values.  Inasmuch 
as  numeration  can  be  illustrated  much  more  in- 
telligently by  the  method  described  under  Num- 
ber {q.  v.),  if  aided  by  the  use  of  the  black- 
boarcli  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  an  explana- 
42 


tion  of  it  by  the  numeral  frame ;  not,  at  least, 
until  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  definite  under- 
standing of  the  relation  between  the  value  of 
single  figures,  and  their  values  as  dependent  upon 
their  relative  positions  in  regard  to  other  fixtures. 
The  most  important  uses  of  the  numeral  mime 
are,  to  teach  a  class  of  pupils  to  count,  and  to 
illustrate  the  value  of  numbers  and  figures;  also 
to  teach  the  first  steps  in  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying,  and  dividmg.  For  the  first  steps  in 
adding,  let  the  pupils  add  balls  on  the  numeral 
frame,  by  ones  as  far  as  ten.  When  they  can  do 
this  readily,  let  them  add  on  the  blackboard  a 
column  composed  of  Is;  then  let  them  add  a  like 
column  of  figures  on  their  slates.  Subsequently, 
teach  them  to  add  balls  on  the  numeral  frame  by 
ticos ;  then  to  add  a  column  of  figure  2s  on  the 
blackboard ;  and  then  on  their  slates.  When  the 
adding  of  Is  and  28  has  thus  been  learned,  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  with  threes,  fours,  etc. 
After  the  pupils  have  learned  to  add  threes  as 
above,  they  may  be  taueht  by  these  three  steps 
to  add  Is  and  2s  in  the  same  column ;  then  to 
add  Is,  2s,  and  3s  in  the  same  column.  In  this 
manner  the  pupils  may  be  taught  to  add  readilv 
and  rapidly  single  columns  composed  of  such 
figures  as  6,  7,  8,  9.  To  give  children  an  idea  of 
subtraction,  teach  them  to  count  backward  on 
the  numeral  frame  from  ten ;  thus,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6, 
5,  4,  3,  2, 1,  0.  Subsequently,  call  on  a  pupil  to 
hold  the  numeral  frame,  to  take  one  ball  from 
two  balls,  and  tell  how  many  remain ;  then  one 
ball  from  three  balls,  etc.  I^roceed  in  a  similar 
manner  with  other  numbers,  taking  care  to  ar- 
range the  exercises  so  as  to  cive  the  pupils  as 
much  actual  practice  as  possible  in  taking  balls 
or  other  objects  from  a  larger  number  of  ob- 
jects. To  illustrate  the  first  ideas  of  multiplica- 
tion to  a  class  of  young  pupils,  arrange  the  balls 
on  the  numeral  frame  in  groups  of  twos,  tlirees, 
etc.  Place  on  one  wire  two  groups  of  two  each, 
and  lead  the  pupils  to  perceive  that  they  may 
say  that,  "two  and  two  make  four;"  or  that 
**two  twos  make  four'*;  also  that  "two  times 
two  make  four. "  Place  on  another  wire 
three  groups  of  two  each,  and  let  the  pupils 
observe  that  "two  and  two  and  two  make 
six  ;"  or  that  "  three  twos  make  six,"  also  that 
"three  times  two  are  six."  Proceed  in  a  similar 
manner  with  numbers,  and  so  arrange  the  exer- 
cises as  to  furnish  the  pupils  as  much  individual 
practice  as  possible.  After  each  step  has  been  illus- 
trated by  the  numeral  frame,  place  figures  on 
the  blackboard  to  represent  what  has  l^n  thus 
taught.  To  illustrate  the  fiist  ideas  of  division, 
arrange  balls  in  groups  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  etc., 
on  the  different  wires.  liead  the  pupils  to  see  that 
each  of  these  groups  can  bo  divided  into  grou^is 
of  twos.  Then  require  them  to  divide  the  grouiis 
thus  and  tell  how  many  groups  of  twos  can  be 
made  from  four  balls,  six  balls,  eight  balls,  etc. 
liCt  the  pupils  also  find  how  many  threes  there 
are  in  six,  nine,  twelve  ;  and  how  mBxiy  fours  in 
eight,  twelve,  etc.  That  which  is  learned  in  each 
step  may  be  represented  by  figures  on  the  black^ 
board. — (See  ]N  umber.) 
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OBEBLIN,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  noted 
philanthropist,  and  the  originator  of  infant 
schools,  was  bom  in  Strasbourg,  Aug.  31.,  1740; 
died  at  Waldbach,  in  Alsace,  June  1 .,  182G.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  city,  was  occupied  as 
private  tutor  for  several  years,  and,  in  17()6,  be- 
came I'rotestant  pastor  of  a  district  in  Waldbach, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  poverty 
by  the  devastations  of  the  I'hirty  Years'  War. 
Ilis  office  as  pastor  of  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  in  which  district  the  people  had  been 
brought  to  a  condition  of  helplessness  by  igno- 
rance and  want,  enabled  him  to  excrciHe  the  power 
almost  of  a  dictator;  but  this  power  he  used 
tBolely  for  their  good.  His  iirst  measures  were 
purely  philanthropic.  He  introduced  better 
methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  caused  good 
roads,  brid^,  and  dweUings  to  be  constructed, 
and  established  schools,  hospitals,  and  various 
new  branches  of  manufacture.  W^ith  the  in- 
crease of  material  prosperity,  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people  was  steadily  advanced,  till,  at  the 
dose  of  his  sixty  years'  labors,  the  population, 
originally  500,  had  increased  to  more  than  5,000; 
and  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts,  led, 
in  after  years,  to  an  unquestioned  recognition  of 
his  claim  to  a  place  among  the  world's  benefact- 
ors. His  distmctive  educational  work  was  the 
establishment  of  schools,  since  known  as  infant 
schools,  but  then  termed  asylums,  resembling  the 
creche  (q.  v.).  In  these,  he  gathered  together  the 
children  of  his  parishioners  for  amusement  and 
instruction,  while  their  parents  were  at  work. 
The  idea  of  instruction  seems  origintilly  to  have 
been  secondary  in  Oberliu's  mind,  liis  first 
thought  being  to  oc(;upy  the  childivn  so  as  to 
leave  their  parents  free  to  carry  out  his  i)lans  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  idea  of 
instructing  them,  however,  must  liave  pri.»sentcd 
itself  almost  immediately;  and  his  method,  by 
combining  these  two  ideas,  was  prwluctive  of  the 
happiest  n^sults.  in  all  his  efforts,  he  was  affec- 
tionately seconded  by  his  housekeejH?r.  J^misji 
Hchepler.  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  ObtTlin  have 
bvjen  published  as  follows:  T.  Sims,  Brirf  Mtnno- 
rials  of  Oberlin.  (London.  1830) ;  Memoirs  of 
(jherliiiy  icith  a  short  notice  of  JMidsa  Schepler 
(Fiondon,  1838  and  18.")2) ;  and  a  biography  by 
H.  Warr,  Jr.  (B(^ton,  184;')). 

OBEBLIN  COLLEGE,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
was  o[K'ned  in  1833  as  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, and  received  its  pivsent  title  in  l8r)0.  It 
is  untler  Congregational  control,  l^th  sexes  have 
been  admitted  from  the  first;  and,  in  1835,  it  was 
resolved  to  admit  crjlored  students.  It  has  valu- 
able api>aratus  and  cabinets,  and  libraries  con- 
taining about  14,000  volumes.  The  value  of  its 
buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is  i^\  70,000 ; 
the  amount  of  its  i)roductive  funds,  $1 1 5,000.  The 
tuition  fees  are  small.  The  college  embraces  four 
departments:  (1)  theology;  (2)  philosophy  and  the 
arts,  with  a  classical  and  scientific  course,  a  literary 


course,  and  select  courses;  (3)  preparatoir  instroc- 
tion,  including  a  classical  and  an  Knglish  school ; 
and  (4)  a  conservatory  of  music.  In  1875—6, 
there  were  33  instructors.  1'hc  number  of  stu- 
dents was  as  follows:  theological,  51 ;  claasical  and . 
scientific,  147  ;  literaiy,  145  ;  select,  66 ;  claancai 
schools,  250 ;  English  school,  379  ;  conservatoiy 
of  music,  288 ;  total,  deducting  repetitions,  1.21 6 
(648  male  and  568  female).  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  presidents  :  the  Key.  Asa  Ma- 
ban,  1835—50;  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  FimieT, 
1851 — 66 ;  and  the  Rev.  James  H.  Faiichikl, 
the  present  incimibent,  appointed  in  1866. 

OBJECT  TEACHING,  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  objects  are  employed  by  means  uf 
which  to  call  into  systematic  exercise  the  observ- 
ing faculties  of  young  pupils,  with  the  threeftikl 
object,  (1)  to  cultivate  the  senses,  (2]  to  train  the 
perceptive  faculty,  so  that  the  mind  ma^  be 
stored  with  cle^ir  and  vivid  ideas,  and  (3),  sinnil- 
taneously  with  these,  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
expression  by  associating  with  the  ideas  thw 
formed   appropriate  lan^age.     The  merit  uf 
introducing  object  teachmg  as  a  special  nietbud 
of  elementary  instruction,  is  usually  attributed 
to  Pestalozzi;  but  Comenius,  Locke,  RousKsa, 
Basedow,  Rochow,  and  others  based  their  systems 
of  education,  more  or  less,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple; that  is,  they  recognized  the  necessity  of 
communicating  ideas,  or  of  affording  tothemiiki 
the  means  to  gra.sp  ideas  from  objet-ts,  by  actual 
perception,  before  attempting  to  teach  the  verial 
expression  of  those  ideas,  and  that,  without  rach 
ideas,  nufro  "l)ook-leaniing"  is  ufoIoss.  Pestalozzi 
appears,  however,  to  have  had  only  a  slight  kuowl- 
eilge  of   the  works  of  those  educationists,    lu- 
spircnl  by  the  reading  of  Roussi'au's   £mik  to 
study  the  phases  of  mental  growth,  he  arrivwl 
at  the  conclusion   that  the   teaching  of  his  day 
was  fundameutiilly  wrong,  from  its  violation  of. 
or  inattention  to,  the  laws  of  mental  develoj»- 
nient.     These  laws  he  bi'lievwl  to  be,  (1)  that 
the  knowledge  of  things  should  pi-ecede  that  of 
words;  (2)  that,  for  the  acquisition  of  this  knowl- 
edge, the  only  effective  agents,  in  the  first  stagi« 
of  mental  gn>wth,  are  the  senses,  chief  of  whith 
is  the  eye  ;  (.'J)  that  the  first  objects  to  be  studied 
by  the  child  are  those  immediately  surroundiiijr 
it,  and  these,  only  in  their  simplest  forms  and 
relations;  and  (l)  that  from   these  obiectB  as  a 
center,  the  si)heixi  of  knowledge  sliould  be  wid- 
ened by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation t<j  more  distant  objects.     The  first  in-i 
struction,  therefore,  acconling  to  tl)  is  plan,  should 
consist  in  concentrating  the  attention  upon  con- 
crete things,  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  & 
thorough  training  of  the  observing  faculties,  eo 
that  the  conceptions  with  which   the  mind  is 
stored  may  be  as  well  defined,  and  as  true  to 
nature,  as  possible.  So  impressed  was  Pestalozzi 
with  the  correctness,  and  the  supreme  importance, 
of  this  method,  that  he  declares  in,  Wie  Gertrud 
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ihre  Kinder  lehrt  (1806),  that  the  sum  of  his 
achievements  in  education  is  the  establishment 
of  the  truth  that  *'the  culture  of  the  outer  and 
inner  senses  is  the  absolute  foundation  of  all 
knowledge — ^the  first  and  highest  principle  of 
instruction."  llie  failure  of  the  first  attempts  of 
Pestalozzi  and  his  followers,  however,  iu  the 
practical  application  of  his  theories,  was  dis- 
couraging ;  and  the  faith  of  the  progressive  edu- 
cators who  luid  accepted  them  as  a  new  gosixil, 
was  seriously  sliaken.  The  reason  of  their  fail- 
ure, however,  was  that  their  practice  was  in  con- 
flict \^"ith  the  very  principles  which  Pestalozzi 
had  enunciated  as  fundamental.  The  human 
body,  with  which  they  began  their  instructions, 
is  not  only  highly  composite  in  its  stnicture,  and 
difficult  of  desc^ription  in  the  language  of  the 
child,  but,  by  its  very  nearness,  is  rendered  unfit 
for  an  object  of  study  by  children,  their  senses 
being  most  powerfully,  and,  indee<l,  almost  ex- 
clusively, tumetl  to  the  observation  of  objects 
external  to  themselves.  By  attempting,  there- 
fore, to  name  in  detail  and  to  describe  the  limbs, 
their  fonn,  color,  size,  actions,  and  uses,  the 
new  theory  was  exjx)sed  to  the  ridicule  of  its 
enemies,  and  placed  in  serious  peril.  In  all  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Kurope,  however,  and 
especially  in  Germany,  the  leaven  of  truth  con- 
tamed  in  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  >*Tought  a 
gradual  but  sure  reform  in  the  old  method  of 
instruction.  Attention  having  been  turned  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  new  system,  a  num- 
ber of  pedagogical  writers  contributed,  by  their 
discussion  of  its  principles,  to  give  definite  fonn  to 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  and  gradually  to  improve 
its  practice.  Among  these  WTiters,  the  names  of 
Ilamisch,  Denzel,  I)inter,I)ie8terweg,  Orassmann, 
Graser,  Wurst,  ( 'urtmann,  Volter.and  Dittes,  de- 
serve mention,  though  scarcely  any  two  of  them 
agree  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  objects  sliould 
be  introiluced,  the  Relative  importance  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  used,  or  the  extent 
to  which  the  exercises  should  he  carried.  Object 
teaching  became  miiversal  in  the  primary  schools; 
and  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  teacher 
were  increased  by  the  very  im|X)ssibility  of  pre- 
scribing any  one  method  in  whi(^h  the  i)rinciple8 
should  be  applied,  thus  giving  s|)ecial  prominence 
to  the  fact  that  the  determining  cause  in  favor 
of  one  method  over  another  was  the  inchvidual 
ability  of  the  teacher.  Instead  of  one  invariable 
method,  which  might  be  unintelligtjntly  acquiretl 
and  mechanically  ai)plicd,  a  variety  of  methcxls 
iidw  presented  themselves,  each  dependent  for  its 
success  uix)n  circumstanct^.  The  individuality  of 
the  pupil  suddenly  acquired  a  new  importance; 
and  the  teacher's  intlividuality,  also,  became, 
more  than  ever  before,  an  essential  factor  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  school.  For  the  diffi- 
cult work  thus  foreshadowed,  a  long  and  care- 
ful preparation  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  The  first  step  in  this  preparation  was 
the  observation  of  the  educational  work  of  some 
good  teacher;  then,  a  thorough  study,  in  the  nor- 
mal school,  of  the  subjects  of  i^edagogy,  psychol- 
ogy,   the     history    of    education,    the  natural 


sciences,  universal  history,  mathematics,  and  arts; 
and,  finally,  a  course  of  practical  teaching  in  trial 
lessons,  under  the  supervision  of  model  teachers 
and  the  student's  own  associates.  Among  the 
writers  above  mentioned,  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  controversy  was  in  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  educating  the  senses.  Many  denied  alto- 
gether this  necessity,  and  insisted  that  object 
teaching  shoukl  be  reserved  exclusively  for  exer- 
cises in  using  and  understanding  language.  The 
senses,  so  they  argued,  take  care  of  themselves, 
whenever  an  interest  in  surrounding  objects  is 
awakened  by  tlie  necessities  of  daily  life;  and  the 
common  school,  they  said,  can  present  but  few  ob- 
jects of  interest  on  which  the  senses  can  be  prof- 
itably exercised.  If,  for  instance,  i)icture8  of  ob- 
jects are  presented — as  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
and  if  these  pictures  are  large  ana  faithful  copies 
of  the  originals — which  is  rarely  the  case — the 
exercise  is  still  confined  to  only  one  sense;  and 
exi>erience  proves  that  this  is  insufficient  to 
awaken  a  lively  interest.  Tlie  impression  made 
on  the  sight,  therefore,  is  short-lived  and  feeble.. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objects  themselves  are 
produced,  as  these  are  generally  house  utensils, 
or  articles  of  school  furniture,  only  a  languid 
interest  is  aroused  in  the  pupils'  minds,  because 
there  is  rarely  any  new  feature  to  be  observed 
in  objects  so  familiar.  The  incentive  to  any  ob- 
servation or  comiMirison  of  qualities,  therefore,  is 
utterly  wanting;  and  any  sharpening  of  the  senses 
is  improbable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  exercises 
upon  objects  be  carried  on  for  the  puq)Ose  of  en- 
riching the  (child's  vocabulary,  and  of  storing  his 
mind  with  just  and  accurate  conceptions,  by 
causing  him  to  connect  with  every  word  its  proper 
idea,  all  will  have  been  done  to  benefit  the  pupil 
that  can  reasonably  be  exiKJctetl.  The  opponents 
of  this  view,  however,  insisted  that  the  use  of  ob- 
ject tea<:hiug  for  the  exclusive  purjKJse  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  language,  would  overthrow  that 
fundamental  principle  of  the  system  which  dis- 
countenances mere  word  learning.  The  correct 
understanding  and  use  of  language,  also,  they 
thought,  could  be  learned  as  well  from  books  and 
conversation;  while,  if  the  child  is  made  to  under* 
stand,  that  to  talk  fluently  and  correctly  of  ob- 
jects is  all  that  is  required,  and  that  a  mid  knowl- 
edgt^  of  those  objects  is  of  no  consequence,  clever 
talk  will  always  be  more  highly  valued  by  him 
than  exact  knowknlge.  Acconling  to  their  view, 
the  pupil  brings  with  him  to  the  primary  school 
only  the  raw  material  out  of  which  objective 
knowletlge  and  the  i)roper  use  of  the  senses  may 
l)e  develoi)ed :  his  mental  pictures  are  wanting 
in  definiteness  and  in  order.  These  must  bo 
taken  to  pieces,  i.  e.,  analyzed,  and  recomposed, 
1.  e.f  synUietized,  at  the  sight,  hearing,  or  touchy 
of  real  objects.  If  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
the  exercise  of  the  senses  is  lacking,  it  is  tho 
teacher's  duty  to  excite  it;  and  this  sliould  be 
easy  with  young  children,  if  the  teacher's  inter- 
est in  the  subject  is  lively  enough  to  communicate 
itself  to  them. — While  the  rapid  progress  of 
science  and  art  in  our  day  infinitely  augments 
the  mass  of  knowledge  wluch  it  is  desiiame  and 
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important  for  every  body  to  learn,  the  increasing  education,  there  appear  astronomical,  geograph- 
artificiality  of  our  daily  life  tends  to  alienate  us  ical,  and  historical  facts,  which  must  simply  be 
from  a  spontaneous  exercise  of  our  senses;  and  ,  taken  on  trust,  and  committed  to  memoiy.  lu 
this  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  education,  to  view  of  these  things,  text-books  are  indi^ia)- 
enable  us  to  compass  the  amount  of  knowledge  ,  sable;  and  all  attempts  to  teach  without  them  are 
which  it  is  desirable  to  acquire.  The  exercise  of  '  useless,  and  result  m  a  waste  of  precious  time, 
the  senses  is  not  only  practically  useful,  but  it  is,  ]  While  recognizing,  therefore,  the  value  of  object 
in  most  cases,  full  oi  interest.  To  illustrate  this,  I  teaching  in  many  branches,  and  its  pre-emineot 
let  pupils  be  asked  to  estimate  by  sight  the  length  \  value  in  a  few,  uiej  assert  that  it  has  its  natural 
uf  a  pen-holder,  the  dimensions  of  a  window  ])anc,  j  limitations  beyond  which  memorizing  and  aii 
distances  on  the  floor  or  on  the  ground,  the  adherence  to  the  text-book  are  the  omy  pt>per 
weight  of  objects  that  can  be  held  m  the  hand;  '  means  to  be  relied  upon  by  the  teacher.  At  the 
or  to  distinguish  shades  of  color,  and  the  differ-  I  present  time,  this  latter  view — that  a  combinatioD 
ences  in  pitch  or  quality  of  musical  sounds.  Huch  ,  of  the  two  methods  should  be  employed,  is  in  the 
exercises  are  not  oi}ly  amusing,  but  useful ;  while,  ascendant.  In  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  this 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  evidence  •  reactionary  movement  is  thought  to  be  fostered 
that  the  circumstances  of  daily  life  do  not,  of  frompoliticalaudreligiousmotives.  In  the  United 
themselves,  educate  the  senses.  Thus,  let  a  States,  the  demand  for  teachers  has  so  far  ex- 
dozen  countrymen  be  asked  the  length  of  a  cer-  ceeded  the  supply  fn)m  the  normal  schools,  with- 
tain  way  over  which  they  oft^n  travel,  and  i  out  a  corresixjiidiug  rise  in  salaries,  that  the 
the  probability  is  that  a  dozen  different  answers  i  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  has  not 
will  be  given,  many  of  them  wide  of  the  mark.  {  been  maintained  at  the  height  which  many  edu- 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  i  cationalrefonuers  had  hoped  it  would  be.  In  short, 
show  that  the  senses  are  not  self-educative.  Some  the  principles  and  system  of  Pcstalozzi  cannot  be 
educators,  while  not  objecting  to  any  of  the  five  said,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  fuUy  carried  out 
purposes  to  which  object  lessons  may  be  applied;  '  Object  teacdiing  should  be  begmi  as  early  as  pos- 
namely,  (1)  the  T)reparation  of  the  pupil  for  '  sible,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  kiudergarteo. 
serious  learning;  (2)  the  sharpening  of  tlie  senses,  !  and  should  be  followed  by  objective  and  cou- 
and  the  exercise  of  all  the  mental  functions;  |  ceptive  teatrhing,  which  should  be  carried  through 
(3)  exercise  in  language  ;  (4)  the  acquisition  of  .  eveiy  branch  of  learning.  The  mental  growth  d 
knowleflge;  and  (5)  moral  training;  still  have  in-  '  pupils,  however,  should  not  be  retarded  by  a 
sisted  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  betwtien  |  suiK^rfluous  use  of  this  method.  A  saife  criterion. 
object  teaching  and  objective  ttsaching;  the  former  '  by  which  the  teacher  may  know,  at  any  moment, 
comprising  exercises  in  which  the  objects  are  ,  whether  he  has  made  a  prt)per  use  of  the  object 
taugnt  for  themselves,  L  e.,  for  instruction  in  all  j  method,  may  be  found  in  the  self-activity  of 
the  properties  which  are  i)eculiar  to  them  ;  the  j  his  pupils,  their  ability  to  grasp,  in  their  answers 
latter,  for  the  acquisition  of  that  generalized  or  to  his  questions,  the  general  fact,  proposition,  or 
fundamental  knowledge  which  is  common  to  ,  law.  Tne  new  method  is  justly  called  the  der*'{- 
many  widely  different  objects.  The  former,  they  ;  oping  mt'thod  (q.  v.),  the  pupils'  minds  being 
contended,  should  occupy  only  a  i>art  of  the  ;  made  to  develop  themselves,  the  teacher  onlj 
time  during  the  first  year  or  two,  after  which  sugj^esting  what  they  are  to  discover.  Every 
it  should  cease ;  but  every  branch  of  learning  \  pupil  is,  as  it  were,  to  reiliscover  every  science  in 
should,  in  turn,  be  treated  objectively.  The  :  the  genetic  method  (q.  v.),  a  difticult  task  for  the 
method  of  proce<lure  should  be,  first,  the  presen-  ^  teacher,  and  ap}>arently  a  circuitous  way  for  ihc 
tation  of  the  object.  This  shouUl  be  analyzed  by  |  pupil.  But  because  of  its  thoroughness,  it  is  the 
the  pupils,  and  immediately  reconstnict^Ml,  the  most  rapid  way  of  learning  ;  and  its  results  are 
teacher  supplying  nothinjj  but  technical  terms  I  indelibly  fixe<l  in  the  mind.  This  method,  alA». 
which  are  supi>osed  to  be  unknown  to  the  pupils,  \  if  early  begun,  and  consistently  carried  out.  is 
butguidingtneiubyconver8ationtoobserve.com-  j  successful  with  every  child,  and  saves  precioiis 
pare,  and  reason  correctly  and  in  proper  language,  i  time,  which,  later  in  life,  may  be  devoted  to  the*? 
to  rise  from  the  single  features  of  the  object  to  higher  branches  that  lie  beyond  the  common- 
its  entirety,  from  similar  features  to  generali- ,  school  course,  Imt  which  are  every  year  beoom- 
zations,  from  the  concrete  to  the  al)stract,  from  in^.  in  many  cases,  highly  desirable,  and,  in  some, 
facts  to  laws.  The  opiX)nents  of  this  view  said  indi3|>i^nsable.  The  literature  of  object  teaching 
that  the  principle  was  good,  but  did  not  go  far  is  much  too  extensive  to  permit  the  enmneration 
enough.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  vast  body  here  of  more  than  a  few  of  the  principal  works, 
of  knowledge  that  cannot  Ix;  treated  objectively.  '  Pestalozzi's  c(jmplete  works  are  now  (1876) 
All  facts,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  days  of  i  undergoing,  in  ( Jermany.a  second  re^vision.  IHe- 
the  week,  and  the  montlis,  their  names,  number.  ,  sterwegsmonthly, i?//<?i/?i,sc//^J5/d7/«'r, contains, m 
etc.;  many  facts  in  regard  to  time,  such  as  the  its  long  series,  and  in  its  continuation  by  Wichard 
number  of  seconds  in  a  minute,  the  number  of  I-ange,  more  information  on  this  subject  than 
minutes  in  an  hour,  etc.,  the  names  of  the  '  any  other  work.  The  latest  (jlerman  work  of 
seasons,  the  method  of  telling  time  l)y  the  a  progressive  nature  is  Fr.  Dittos  s  Z>m?  MeOtodik 
clock, —  these  and  many  other  necessary  facts  der  VolAsschuie  duf  geschichUicher  GrundUtnt 
cannot  be  objectively  presented,  but  must  be  ,  (Lei })8ic,  1874).  In  English  literature,  compare  tie 
learned  arbitrarily ;  while,  at  a  later  period  in  ;  works  enumerated   under  Kindergarten,     See 
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also,  Krusi's   Biography  of  Pesialozzi   (Cin., 
1875) ;    Hailmax,  History  of  Pedagogy  (Cin., 
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OBSEBVING  FACTJLTIES.  *  See  Jntel- 
'  LECTUAL  Education,  and  Object  Teaching. 
OHIO,  one  of  the  central  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  at  first  a  part  of  the  North-west 
Territory,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
state  in  1802,  but  not  organized  as  such  till 
March,  1803.  Its  area  is  39,964  sq.  m.;  and  its 
lx>pulation,  in  1870,  was  2,665,260,  of  whom 
63,213  were  colored  persons. 

Educfitiotial  History. — The  germ  of  public 
education  in  Ohio  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordmance 
of  July  13.,  1787,  enacted  to  provide  a  terri- 
torial government  for  the  region  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  river.  At  that  time,  an  a^issociation  of  people 
of  New  England — chiefly  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— organized  as  the  Ohio  (^ompany  of  Asso- 
I'iates,  was  negotiating  with  (^ongress  for  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  west.  Gen.  Rulus  Putnam  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  movement,  and 
the  Kev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.  I).,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  agent  to  i:)urchase  the  lan<l.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  man  of  broafl  and  libt»ral  culture;  and, 
at  the  time  the  ordinance  was  framed,  was  con- 
8ulte<l  as  to  its  provisions.  It  is  Ix^lieved  that  to 
^  him  more  than  to  any  other  j^ersou  are  to  be 
i  attributed  those  clautHis  which  have  mafic  the  or- 
dinance so  famous  and  useful:  the  pi-ohibition  of 
slavery,  and  the  declaration  that  "religion,  moral- 
ity, and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
sc^hools  and  the  means  of  eilucation  shall  be  for- 
ever encouraged."  By  the  contract  afterward 
signed  by  Dr.  Ckitler  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  on 
the  part  of  the  Ohio  Compmy,  and  by  the 
Boanl  of  Treasury,  Oct.,  178  <,  it  was  stipulated 
that  lot  or  section  number  sixteen  in  each  to^ii- 
ship  should  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  and  also,  that  two  complete  townships 
should  be  given  perpetually  for  the  pur^xjses  of 
a  university.  Under  this  contract,  a  settlement 
was  made  at  Marietta,  April  7.,  1 788.  This  was 
the  first  organized  white  settlement  within  the 
present  Mm\t&  of  Ohio.  Stimulated  by  the 
example  of  the  Ohio  Company,  John  (Ueves 
Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  negotiated,  in  the  lat- 
ter jxart  of  the  year  1787,  for  a  tract  of  land 
lying  lx?tween  the  two  Miami  rivers — the  region 
which  now  includes  Cincinnati.  In  connection 
with  this  purchase.  Congress  gave  another  town- 
ship of  land  for  a  university.  Congri'ss  after- 
ward gave  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township 
of  the  state,  or  an  area  equal  to  this,  for  the  sui>-  I 
port  of  common  schools.  Thus  one  thirty-sixth  I 
part  of  all  the  land  of  the  state  was  devoted  to 
common  schools,  l)esides  the  three  townships  for  ; 
universities.  The  early  schools  in  the  state  were 
private  s(^hools.  They  were  more  numerous  in 
the  settlements  formed  by  immigrants  from  the 


more  enlightened  portion  of  the  older  states. 
Often  graduates  of  Yale  or  Harvard  were  teach- 
ers ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  teachers  had  little  edu- 
cation, and  the  range  of  instruction  was  very 
limited.  In  the  course  of  time,  school-districts 
were  formed,  and  the  small  revenues  from  leases 
of  school  lands  were  applied  to  the  payment 
of  teachers.  Thus  the  schools  gradually  were 
changed  from  private  schools  to  public  schools 
under  l(^al  control.  ITie  first  general  school 
law  was  enacted  in  1821.  This  authorized  the 
division  of  townships  into  school-districts,  upon 
a  majority  vote  of  tne  resident  householders,  the 
appointment  of  these  householders  as  school- 
committee  men,  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
the  employment  of  teachers,  and  the  levying  of 
taxes  upon  all  the  parents  and  guardians  of  cnil- 
dren  attending  the  schools,  who  were  able  to  pay. 
Under  this  law,  however,  action  on  the  part  of 
the  people  was  not  obligatory  ;  and  the  attitude 
of  cnarity  assumed  by  its  provisions  toward  the 
I)Oor  man  caused  it  to  Ixjcome  unpopular.  In 
1 825,  another  general  school  law  was  passed  by 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  a  county  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
wiis  directed  to  be  levied.  'iTiis  law  provided 
for  the  **  instruction  of  youth  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  other  necessary  branches  of  a 
common  education."  It  authorized  the  api)oint- 
ment,  by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  of  exam- 
iners of  schools,  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant 
teachers'  certificates  to  such  applicants  only  as 
should  i>ass  a  satisfactory-  examination  in  si)elfing, 
reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  In 
1 829,  It  was  found  nect^ssary  to  supplement  the 
a)unty  tax  by  an  assessment  of  rate-bills  on  all 
school  patrons,  in  order  to  keep  the  schools  open 
for  a  reasonable  jjeriod.  I'he  organization  at 
Cincinnati.,  in  1831,  of  a  college  of  teachers, 
composed  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of 
Ohio  and  the  neigh boriinj  states,  led  to  a  gen- 
eral awakening  on  the  subject  of  education,  and 
to  the  need  of  a  superintendent  of  common 
schools.  In  1837,  accordingly,  the  oftice  of 
state  superintendent  was  created ;  and  statistical 
information  in  regard  to  the  schools  was  first 
collected  by  the  state  sj'hool  deimrtment  created 
I>artly  for  that  purpose.  The  first  annual  re- 
jx)rt  of  the  state  superintendent  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringinjr  about  the  enactment  of 
the  school  law  of  183H,  by  which  a  state  school 
fund  of  ^200,000  was  create<l,  a  county  tax  of 
2  mills,  and  local  taxes  for  the  building  of  school- 
houses  were  imposed,  and  reports  from  teachers 
were  required.  From  1840  to  185.3,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  was,  ex  ojficio,  state  sui)erintenilent. 
In  the  latter  year,  a  law  was  passed  making  each 
township  a  school-district,  and  creating  a  town- 
ship boaixl  of  education,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
mAe  an  estimate,  annually,  of  the  money  re- 
quirefl  for  the  schools,  except  for  the  payment 
of  teachers;  to  establish  high  schools  in  each 
district,  if  deemed  necessary  by  a  majority  of 
voters — the  latter  to  decide  the  amount  of  tax 
to  be  levied  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  levy  a  tax 
of  not  more  than  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  the 
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payment  of  teachers  in  such  schools,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  terms  of  the  sub-district 
schools  beyond  the  time  provided  for  by  the 
state  funds.  Every  city  or  village  of  3(H)  in- 
habitants, also,  was  constituted  a  separate  school- 
district.  Various  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  law  from  that  time  to  1873,  relating  prin- 
cipally to  the  amount  of  the  school  tax,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  levied.  In  that 
year,  all  previous  school  laws  were  codified ;  and 
a  general  law  was  enacted,  by  which  the  various 
systems  of  local  oiganization  were  made  uniform. 
Sli|^t  amendment!  were  made  to  this  law  during 
that  and  the  following  year. 

State  Superintendents, — The  first  state  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  was  Samuel 
Lewis,  chosen  bvthe  general  assembly,  March 
31.,  1837.  He  held  t&  office  until  his  resigna- 
tion, in  1840 ;  when  it  was  abolished,  its  duties 
bein^  assigned  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Mr. 
liewis  was  a  man  of  great  eamestneas  and  vigor, 
eloquent  in  his  addresses,  and  of  rare  good  sense. 
He  did  a  noble  work  for  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  The  secretaries  of  state  had  little 
time  to  devote  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
|;eneraUv  did  little  more  than  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject in  their  annual  reports.  Samuel  Gallowav, 
who  was  elected  secretary  in  1844,  gave  the  sub- 
ject much  attention;  and,  by  his  stirring  ad- 
drd»e3  and  reports,  exerted  a  wide  infiuencc. 
He  held  the  office  for  six  years.  In  1853,  the 
office  of  state  superintendent  was  again  made  a 
distinct  one,  imder  the  title  of  State  School 
Commissioner,  such  commissioner  to  be  elected 
by  the  people,  and  to  hold  office  for  three  years. 
H.  H.  Barney  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1853. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Anson  Smith,  who  held 
the  office  for  two  terms, — from  1856  until  1862. 
C.  W.  11.  Cathcart  succeeded  him,  but  resigned 
after  holding  the  office  nine  months ;  and  £.  £. 
White  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  com- 
plete the  term,  which  expired  in  1865.  His  succes- 
sor was  John  A.  Norris,  who  was  re-elected  for 
A  second  term,  but  resigned  in  1869  ;  and  W.  D. 
llenkle  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  T.  W.  Harvey,  who  continued 
in  office  one  tenn.  The  present  commissioner, 
C  S.  Smart,  entered  upon  his  duty  in  1875. 

School  Sifstem. —  The  priucipd  educational 
officer  of  the  state  is  the  sUite  commissioner  (/" 
common  schools,  who  is  elected  for  three  years. 
His  duties  are  the  following:  to  prepare  annually 
a  statistical  report,  showing  the  condition  of 
the  common  schools ;  to  make  such  suggestions 
or  recommendations  to  the  legislature  concern- 
ing the  schools  of  the  state  as  he  may  deem 
proper;  to  visit  annually  each  of  the  nine 
judicial  districts  of  the  state,  ''superintending 
and  encouraging  teachers'  institutes,  conferring 
with  boards  of  education,  and  other  school  offi- 
cers, consulting  teachers,  visiting  schools,  and 
deliverinjj  lectures  on  topics  calculated  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  popular  education.  ''District 
boanls  of  pilnctUion  are  elected  by  the  people. 
They  may  authorize,  for  school  purposes,  a  tax  , 
not  excctMing  seven  mills  on  the  dollar,  may  di-  \ 


rect  any  language  to  be  taught  in  the  adiook, 
and  are  required  to  provide  mstruiction  in  Ger- 
man when  it  is  demanded  by  75  freehdden,  oa 
behalf  of  not  less  than  40  pupils  who  intend  to 
study  both  German  and  Knglish,  Hi^  m^ 
also  establish  evening  schools  for  whites,  ani 
separate  schools  for  cdored  childi^i,  when  these 
are  more  than  20  in  number.  In  most  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  the  boards  of  education 'ap- 
point superintendents,  as  officers  of  the  local 
school  systems,  lliese  superintendents  have  a 
general  oversight  of  the  public  schools,  but  are 
uiemselves  subject  to  the  control  of  the  boaidi 
of  education.  They  visit  the  sdiools,  give  adrioe 
to  the  teachers,  and  look  after  many  matten 
which  would  otherwise  require  tlie  perBooal  at- 
tention of  the  board.  If  thev  are  penoosof 
thorough  culture,  they  elevate  the  litenuy  cha^ 
acter  of  the  teachers  and  schools,  and  often  exert 
a  very  wide  influence.  In  some  cases,  the  8ape^ 
intendent  does  a  limited  work  of  personal  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  A  sUde  boctrd  cfeaoam- 
inerSf  three  in  number,  is  appointed  for  two 
years  by  the  state  commissioner,  to  issoe  hie 
certificates  to  teachers  after  strict  examinatioD. 
County  hoards  qf  examiners  are  also  appointed. 
The  common-school  fund  of  the  state  oonsists  of 
the  amount  derived  from  a  one-mill  tax  on  tax- 
able property,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  B^ei 
of  piiblic  lands.  I'he  lands  set  apart  for  common 
schools  were  for  a  time  leas<xi,  but  have  now 
nearly  aU  been  sold.  The  proceeds  of  the  sake 
of  these  school  lands  constitute  *' an  irredndhle 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  common  sdioob 
of  the  township  or  other  district  having  credit 
for  the  same."  This  fund  yields  an  interest  of 
six  per  cent.  To  this  should  be  added  rente  etc. 
on  unsold  land,  and  the  revenue  from  certain 
fines  and  licenses.  The  chief  support  of  the 
schools,  however,  comes  from  direct  taxes,  state 
and  district.  At  present,  each  civil  township  is 
a  school-district,  managed  by  a  township  board 
of  education ;  and  this  district  is  divioed  into 
sub-districts  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  title  to  grounds,  school  buildinfls. 
and  all  other  property,  is  vested  in  the  township 
lK)ard.  The  Wal  directors  of  the  several  sub- 
districts  employ  the  teachers,  purchase  or  lease 
school-house  sites,  rent  school  rooms,  buy  fbeL 
and  make  all  other  provision  necessary  for  the 
schools.  There  are,  oesides  these,  city  districtB 
of  the  first  class,  being  cities  with  a  populatioD 
of  over  10,000,  city  districts  of  tne  second 
class,  contaiuinir  a  less  population,  and  village 
districts.  In  these  districts,  the  boards  of  edn- 
cation  have  somewhat  enlaiged  powers.  The 
legal  school  year  is  24  weeks ;  the  school  age  ii 
from  6  to  21  years. 

Educational  Condition, — The  whole  number 
of  township  districts  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was 
1,337  ;  of  sub-districts  in  townships,  10,433;  of 
city,  village,  and  special  districts,  605;  and  of 
district  divisions  included  in  city,  vilUge,  and 
sx)ecial  districts,  701.  The  whole  niimber  of 
school  rooms  was  14,868,  of  which  450  were 
classed  as  high  school  rooms,     llie  whole  nnin- 
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ber  of  school-houses  was  10,695,  the  total  value 
of  which,  including  grounds,  was  estimated  at 
^8,037,446.  The  whole  amount  of  scttool  rev- 
enue was  as  follows : 

From   interest  i>u  irreducible 

funds $215,718.85 

From  rents  of  8chool  lands. . .     22,283.lD 

From  state  school  tax 1,500,397.93 

From  local  taxes 6,153,442.63 

From  sale  of  bonds 489,408.32 

From  tines,  licenses,  etc 270,100.94 

Total 18,711,411.86 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  nalaries $4.787,9t'.3.76 

For  superintendents*  salaries      158,773.64 

For  sites  and  buildings 1,313,514.86 

For  fuel  and  contingent  ex- 
penses   1,391,704.42 

Total $7,651,956.68 

The  other  important  items  of  school  statistics 

are  the  following : 

No.  of  children  of  school  age,  males,    522,418 

females,495,308 

Total 1,017,726 

Total  enrollment:    niale», 375.436 

females, 336,693 

Total 712,129 

Average  daily  attendance:  males      225,531 

fem&les  209,918 

Total 435,449 

No.   of  teachers   common  ■  schools: 

males,  9,759 

females,  12,092 

No.   of   teachers  in   high     schools: 

males,  427 

females,  214 

Total 22,492 

Average  monthly  salary,  common  schools,  males,   $47 
"  *♦  »•  **  "       female8,$3l 

*•  «  "  high         **       males,    $72 

*•  "  "  "  "        female8,$57 

Normal  Instruction, — There  are,  in  Ohio,  no 
normal  schools  under  state  control.  Such  schools 
have  been  officially  recommended  by  governors, 
school  commissioners,  etc.,  but  the  state  has 
never  establuiheil  them.  To  meet  this  want, 
some  of  the  cities  have  normal  and  training 
schools  as  a  jiart  of  their  school  systems;  and 
there  are  several  private  indcwnilent  normal 
schools.  The  cities  in  which  there  are  depart- 
uiouts  for  training  teachers  connected  with  the 
public  schools,  are  (•iuciimati,  C'leveland,  Day- 
ton, and  Sandusky.  The  primary  design  of 
these  schools  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  own 
schools.  Such  teachers  are  generally  graduates 
of  the  city  high  schools,  or  of  schools  of  a  similar 
graric.  I'he  students  are  not  only  instructed  in 
the  general  principk^s  and  methods  of  teaching, 
but  in  the  special  methods  in  vogue  in  the 
schools  of  their  respective  cities.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  graduates  of  these  normal  dejiartments 
are  given  a  preference,  by  the  boanls  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  apjxjintnjent  of  teachers  for  the  city 
schools.  They  also  receive  a  larger  comix^nsation 
than  teachers  not  so  trained. — The  private  nor- 
mal schools  are  the  following:  The  McNealy 


Normal  School,  at  Hopedale,  Harrison  Co.;  the 
National  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  Warren 
Co.;  the  Western  lleser\'e  Normal  School,  at 
Milan,  Erie  Co.;  the  Orwell  Normal  School,  at 
Orwell,  Ashtabula  Co.;  the  Northwestern  Ohio 
Nornud  School,  at  Ada,  Hardin  Co.;  the  Ohio 
Central  Normal  School,  at  Worthington,  Frank- 
lin Co.;  and  the  Southern  Ohio  Normal  School, 
at  Pleasantville,  Fairfield  Co. 

Teachers'  Institutes, — The  law  authorizes  the 
teachers  in  each  of  the  several  counties  to  form 
an  association  and  to  hold  annually  an  institute 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and  tney  are  penuitted  to  devote  a  week 
to  attendance  at  the  institute  without  any  de- 
duction from  their  salary  as  teachers,  llie  surplus 
money  derived  from  the  examination  fees  paid 
by  all  teachers  when  examined  by  the  board  of 
county  examiners,  after  the  expenses  of  the 
latter  have  been  deducted,  constitutes  an  insti- 
tute fund.  The  county  commissioners  may  add 
to  this  fund,  when  necessary,  a  limited  sum  bj 
direct  appropriation.  The  meetings  of  these 
institutes  are  well  attended,  and  are  generally 
conducted  with  spirit.  Methods  of  teaching  the 
several  branches  of  study,  and  of  school  man- 
agement, are  considered  and  discussed.  In  1875, 
there  were  92  institutes  held,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  10,125  teachers,  at  a  total  expense 
of  $18,988. — Besides  these  county  institutes,  it 
has  been  customary,  in  several  of  the  cities,  to 
hold,  each  year,  a  local  institute  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools,  the 
first  week  of  the  school  year  being  devoted  to 
this  purpose. 

Secondary  Instruction. —  llie  first  graded 
course  of  instruction  was  adopted  in  Cincinnati 
soon  after  the  year  1840.  Since  then,  hifl^ 
schools  have  gradually  been  introduced  into  the 
cities  and  towns,  llie  Cincinnati  Central  Ht^ 
School,  with  a  graded  course,  was  established  in 
1847,  and  classes  were  admitted  from  the  lower 
schools  once  each  year.  The  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, ( 'olumbus,  Dayton,  and  Portsmouth  adopt- 
ed, in  the  order  named,  the  graded  system ;  and 
afterward  the  system  met  with  general  favor 
in  the  larger  places,  lliese  foUow  a  graded 
system  of  instruction  and  generally  require  four 
years  for  the  completion  of  the  full  course. 
Pupils  [)ass,  by  examination,  to  the  high  schools 
from  the  grammar  schools.  In  this  way,  there 
is  a  perfect  gradation,  and  the  pupils  are  taken 
through  the  progressive  stages  until  they  emei^ 
from  the  high  scnool  with  an  excellent  education. 
Plight  years  are  spent  in  the  common  grades  and 
four  in  the  high  school — in  all  twelve  yean. 
I'he  high  schools  have  laigely  displaced  the  old- 
fashioned  academies  upon  private  foundations ; 
and  if  the  high  schools  were  good  preparatory 
schools  for  the  colleges,  there  would  be  no  f urUier 
nee<I  of  academies  in  the  state.  Few  of  the  high 
schools  have  a  sufficiently  thorough  course  of 
classical  study  to  fit  boys  for  the  best  colleges, 
(ireek  is  often  omitted  altogether.  Further- 
more, in  order  to  obtain  the  classical  training 
furnished  by  the  high  school,  it  is  generally  neoet- 
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flaiy  to  take  all  the  other  studies  of  the  full  four 
years'  course,  some  of  which  are  included  in  the 
usual  college  course.  Hence,  the  high  schools 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  serve  as  preparatory  schools  for 
the  better  daas  of  colleges,  such  colleges  in  Ohio 
being  obliged  to  oi^ganize  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  their  own. 

Superior  Instrudian, — ^Three  state  institutions 
for  higher  education  have  been  established — the 
Ohio  University,  Miami  University,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  state 
has  never  directly  aided  any  of  them,  their  en- 
dowments having  been  derived  from  lands 
granted  by  the  general  government. 

llie  state,  under  the  nrst  constitution,  eranted 
college  charters  quite  freely;  and,  under  the  pres- 
ent constitution,  adopted  in  1851,  colle^  may 
be  incorporated  imder  a  general  law  without  a 
•pedal  charter.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  close 
corporations,  and  are  independent  <»  state  or  ec- 
elemastical  control.  Western  Reserve,  Marietta, 
And  Oberlin,  are  of  this  class.  The  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  are  appointed  by  the 
eity  council.  The  larger  part  of  the  colleges  are 
under  ecclesiastical  supervision.  Some  of  the 
Ohio  coll^pes  are  modeled  after  the  best  institu- 
tions of  the  Eastern  states,  and  are  characterized 
by  thorough  and  exact  scholarship. 

The  following  table  contains  an  enumeration 
i  of  all  the  important  institutions  of  this  grade  in 
the  state. 

(The  namea  of  those  for  females  ezdnsively  are  printed 
in  JtaUci  ;  those  for  both  sexes,  in  oulll  caps.] 


NAME 


Location 


AxnooH  GoLEJBOK —  Yollow  springs 
Baudwik  TTNivBBsrrT.  Berea 
BucHTKL  Ck>LLEOs. . . .  Akron 
Capital  Universitir.,. .  Columbus 
Cin.  WesUyan  CoUtgt.  Cincinnati 
Denison  University. .  iQranville 

Farmers'  College k^ollege  Hill 

Franklin  College I  New  Athens 

German  Wallace  Coll.  Berea 
Ueidelborg  College. . .  JTiffln 
HitUboro  Fern.  CoUege.  Hillsboio 

Hiram  College I  Hiram 

Kenyon  College Gambier 

McCorkle  College '  Bloomfleld 

Marietta  College IBIarietU 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  of  the: 

West Cincinnati 

Mt.  Union  Cozxeoe..  Mt.  Union 
Muskingum  Ool,lr<»e.  I  New  Concord 

Obbbun  College Oberlin 

Ohio  Ckntbal  Coll.  . .  |  Iberia 

Ohio  Univebmty ■  Athens 

Ohio  IVetlryan  f/n i v.. . 'Delaware 
One  Study  Uuivorsity  Scio 


When 
organ- 
ized 


1863 
18fi6 
187a 
1850 
1842 
1831 
1847 
1825 
1864 
1850 
1839 
18fi7 
1825 
1873 
1835 


Religiotif 
denomi- 
nation 

Unitarian 
;M.  Epis. 
Univ. 
£v.  Luth. 
M.  Epis. 
Bap. 

Non-sect. 
Un.  Presb. 
M.  Epis. 
Beformed 
M.  Epis. 
Disciples 
Pr.  Epis. 
Ass.Presb. 
Non-sect. 


Westerville 
Richmond 


Ottebbein  Univ 

Richmond  C/ollogo 

St.  Xavier  College. . . . ICiuciunati 

Univ.  of  Cincinnati . . .  Cincinnati 

Univ.  of  WooBtor jWooster 

Urbana  Univoriiity. . .  lUrbana 

WXSTBBN  KEHKBVE 

College 

WZLBKRFOBCR  UNIV... 

Wilmington  ('oUrgc. .         ^ 

Willoughby  College. . .  Willoughby 
Wittenberg  College. .  .jSpriugheld 
Xenia  College IXeuia 


Hudson 

Xcnia 

Wilmington 


1851  jR  C. 
1858  'm.  Epis. 
1867  I  Non-sect. 
1833  iCong. 
1854  !U.  Presb. 
18)1  I  Non-sect. 
1844  IM.  Epis. 
18.51)  ,M.  Epia. 
1847  : U.Br. inc. 
1835    Nnn-sect. 
1831  |R.  C. 
1873  I  Non-sect. 
1870  Trosb. 
1851   NowCh'ch 


1820 
1856 
1870 
1858 
1845 
1850 


Non-sect. 
Af.  M.Epis 
Friends 
Metb. 
Ev.  Luth. 


M.  Epis. 

Professional  atid  Scientific  Instruction. — The 
Ohio  A^icultund  and  Mechanical  College  was 
opened,  in  1873,  near  Columbus,  the  county  of 


Franklin  having  offered  9300,000  to  secure  it 
The  proceeds  of  the  land  grant  of  1862,  which 
constitute  its  endowment,  have  already  reached 
the  sum  of  ^500,000.   In  addition  to  the  neoes- 
sary  buildinj^  and  apparatus,  it  Jias  a  farm  of 
320  acres.     Its  object  is  to  supply  a  general  and 
scientific  education   rather  than  a  prafenoml 
one;  and  to  this  end  its  provisions  are  ampk, 
consisting  of  well  -  equipped  departments  in  iJl 
the  branches  of  natural  science  ordinarily  tangfat, 
supplemented    by  instruments,    cabineta,   and 
laboratories.    In  the  course  of  study,  a  union  of 
the  obligatory  and  elective  STstems  is  fdbwed. 
A  fixed  preparatory  course  of  2  years  is  panned, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  student  is  permitted  t» 
enter  whatever  department  he  may  diooae.   lie 
number  of  instructois,  in  1875,  was  9;  the  num- 
ber of  students,  65.     The  Toledo  University  of 
Arts  and  Trades  has  been  recently  oiganized  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  yoon^ 
men  ana  women  in  the  branches  indicated  by  ita 
name.    In  1874,  one  jxrofessor  gave  instradaoa 
to  89  students.    The  institution  still  lacks  manj 
requisites  for  thorough  efficiency,  owing  to  its 
very  recent  establishment.  The  Lane  l^eSogkal 
Seminanr,  at  Cincinnati,  was  founded  in  1829  bj 
the  Presbyterians.  It  provides  a  3  years*  conne 
of  study.    In  1874,  it  had  5  resident  profieamt 
and  49  students.  Instruction  in  theology  is  ako 
given  at  the  St.  Mary's  Theological   iSeminarj 
(R.  C),  at  Cleveland;  the  Theologioed  Beminaiy 
of  St  (Juries  Borromeo  (R.  C.j,  at  Carthagena; 
the  Heidelberg  Theolc^cal  Seminary  (Beformed), 
at  Tiffin;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  (Ehvafig.  Luthenui), 
at  Columbus;  the  Union  Biblical  Seminarv  (Un. 
Brethren),  at  Dayton;  and  the  United  rteAsj- 
terian  Theolofflcal  Seminary,  at  Xenia.  Several  of 
the  secular  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state 
also  have  separate  departments  for  instruction  in 
theology.    The  Ohio  fcj^te  and  Union  Law  (4>1- 
lege  was  founded  at  Cleveland,  in  1856.    Its  aim 
is  to  ^ve  each  student  a  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  law,  and  to  aoeomplieh 
him  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker.  For  the  latttr 
purpose,  weekly  debates  are  held,  and  law  caees 
are  provided  in  which  the  actual  practice  of  the 
court  room  is  illustrated.  In  1874,  the  number  of 
professors  of  all  kinds  was  8.  There  is  also  a  lav 
school  connected  with  Wilberforce  L^nivenritv, 
besides  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  formerly  a  de- 
partment of  Cincinnati  College,  closed  since  IW-^i. 
Several  institutions  exist  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  College  of  ]^(edicine 
and  Suraery,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the 
Miami  Medical  CoUt^,  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute, the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and 
the  ('oll(^  of  Pharmacy,  all  at  Cincinnati :  the 
Medical  College  and  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
College,  at  Cleveland ;  and  the  Starling  Medical 
CoUege  and  Hospital,  at  Columbus.  There  are  de- 
l^artments,  also,  for  the  study  of  medicine  in  some 
of  the  colleges  and  universities.— Schools  of  draw- 
ing and  design  exist  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  and  the  Mechanics*  Institute, 
llie  number  of  pupils  in  each  ia  from  300  to  4O0. 
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Special  Instruction. — The  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  located  at 
Columbus,  are,  strictly  speaking,  schools.  In 
them  are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  elementary 
})ranches,  all  tne  studies  of  high  schools,  includ- 
ing Latin.  The  instruction  is  thorough  and 
complete,  and  these  institutions  are  an  honor  to 
the  state.  There  is  also,  at  Columbus,  an  asylum 
for  idiotic  and  imbecile  youth,  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  a  school.  Of  the  whole  number  un- 
der instruction  in  1875,  253  had  been  taught 
to  read  and  write.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
one-third  of  the  inmates  can  be  so  trained  as  to 
be  able  to  support  themselves. 

The  Reform  Farm  for  Boys,  located  near 
Lancaster,  Fairfield  Co.,  is  also  a  school.  This 
was  the  first  reformatory  in  the  United  States 
to  adopt  the  "family  plan"  and  has  proved  a 
remarkable  success.  Xo  waUs.  or  cells,  or  iron 
bars  restrain  the  boys.  They  are  grouped  into 
families  under  the  care  of  "elder  brothers",  all 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  commissioner 
in  charge.  Kindness,  and  appeals  to  the  higher 
and  better  nature,  and  to  Christian  principles,  are 
the  guiding  and  controlling  forces,  the  object 
being  nurture  rather  than  discipline  or  punish- 
ment. Of  704  boys,  in  1875,  only  30  attempted  to 
escape.  Many  fugitives  return  voluntarily.  Half  of 
each  day  is  spent  in  school,  and  the  other  half  in 
work  upon  the  farm  and  in  shops,  where  the  boys 
learn  useful  trades.  Most  of  those  who  have  been 
discharged  have  become  useful  members  of  so- 
=  ciety.  There  is  a  similar  reform  school  for  girls, 
|at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Delaware  Co.,  called 
the  Girls'  Industrial  Home.  The  girls  are  grouped 
into  families  and  arc  well  taught  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education. — ^The  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Orphans'  Home,  located  near  Xenia,  Greene 
Co.,  is  a  school  as  well  as  a  home.  The  graded 
^tem  is  adopted,  crowne<l  with  a  high  school. 
Besides  the  above  institutions  supporte<l  by  the 
state,  there  are  many  of  local  character  in  which 
instruction  is  given  to  the  young. — The  Cincin- 
nati House  of  liefuge  is  a  refonn  school,  in  which 
study  and  work  are  combined.  The  Cleveland 
House  of  Refuge  is  similar.  The  Industrial 
School  of  Cleveland  is  a  private  enterprise,  where 
instruction  in  letters,  as  well  as  in  sound  moral- 
ity, is  given.  'ITiere  are  in  the  state  many  homes 
for  poor  chilflren.  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  towns  or  couilties.  in  all  these,  the  elementary 
branches  are  tai^ht. 

Educational  Literature. — Many  different  e<lu- 
cational  journals  have  been  publislied  in  Ohio,  but 
most  were  short-lived.  The  Ohio  School  Jourtud 
was  established  by  Dr.  A.  I).  Lord  in  1846,  and 
published  at  Columbus.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Scliool  Friend  was  issued  by  W.  15.  Smith  and  (xO., 
of  Cincinnati.  These  two  joiunals  were  united,  in 
1850,  under  the  joint  names.  The  last  issue  was 
in  September,  1861.  The  Ohio  Journal  cf  Edu- 
cation was  issued  in  January,  1852.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  with 
l>r.  Lord  as  chief  editor,  assisted  by  sevend  of 
the  leading  educational  men  in  the  state.  It  has 
had  a  long  succession  of  editors  and  several  dif- 


ferent publishers.  In  1860,  its  name  was  changed 
to  The  Ohio  Etlucaiiatial  MontMy;  and,  in  1861, 
it  passed  under  the  control  of  E.  E.  White  and  Co., 
Anson  Smyth  being  the  partner.  Mr.  Smyth 
retired  after  two  years,  ancf  Mr.  White  continued 
to  edit  and  publish  it  until  1875,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  its  present  proprietor,  W.  D. 
Henkle.  In  1870,  Mr.  White  issued  an  edition 
of  the  MontMif  for  circulation  within  the  state, 
which  was  called  the  National  Teacher.  Th\& 
journal  has  been  the  leading  educational  publica- 
tion in  the  state  since  the  day  of  its  establish- 
ment. In  1875,  W.  I).  Henkle  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Educational  Notes  and  Que- 
vies,  which  supplies  a  want,  and  has  already  at- 
tained a  wide  circulation. 

Teachers'  Associafiotis.  —  In  1829,  ''some 
twenty"  teachers  in  Cincinnati  oi^ganized  an  as- 
sociation for  mutual  benefit,  called  the  WesterrA 
Literaiy  Institute  (md  Bfxtrd  of  Education. 
They  held  monthly  meetings  and  an  anniversary 
meeting.  In  1831,  this  institute  was  mei^ged  in  a 
new  association,  entitled  the  College  of  Teachers, 
having  in  view  the  elevation  of  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Annual  mwtings  were  held,  in  which 
valuable  and  elaborate  addresses  and  report* 
were  made  by  the  more  prominent  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the 
Ohio  valley.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, more  than  three  hundred  such  addresses 
and  reports  were  given.  The  first  state  conven- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  public  education  waa 
held  in  Columbus,  January  13.,  1836.  Similar 
conventions  were  held  in  1837  and  in  1838.  The 
Ohio  Slate  Teachers'^  Association  was  formed  at 
Akron,  Dec.  30.,  1847.  This  association  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  time,  and  has  proved  a 
most  eflicient  aid  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
popular  education  in  the  state.It  meets  annually^ 
and  is  conducted  with  intelligence  and  spirit. 
A  somewhat  similar  association  for  mutual  con- 
sultation was  formed,  in  1867,  by  representatives 
of  many  of  the  colleges,  which  is  called  the 
Associatifm  of  Ohio  CSleges.  Annual  meeting 
are  held,  and  the  association  is  doing  much  good. 
In  addition  to  these  state  associations,  there  are 
several  more  local  in  character,  such  as  the 
North- Eistej^i  Ohio  Teachers*  Association,  and 
the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  There 
are  also  many  county  teachers'  associations.  A 
Histori/  of  Educati(m  in  Ohio  was  published  in 
1 876,  as  "a  centennial  volume",  by  order  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  of  Hlstoric/d  Sketches  of 
tJie  Public  Schools,  and  another  of  Historicfd 
Sketches  (if  the  Higher  Eluaitional  Institutions. 

OHIO  CENTBAL  COLLEGE,  at  Iberia, 
founded  in  1854.  is  a  non-sectarian  institution. 
It  comprises  an  English  department,  especially 
designed  for  thoat^  preparing  to  be  teachers  in 
the  common  schools;  a  prejiaratory  department; 
and  a  cc^llegiate  dejiartment,  with  a  classical  and 
a  scientific  course.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
ITie  cost  of  tuition  ranges  from  818  to  324  per 
year.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Maclaren,  D.D.,  is  (1876) 
the  president. 
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OHIO  UN1VKK8ITT,  at  Athens,  Ohio, 
was  founded  upon  a  grant  of  two  town^pe  of 
land  by  the  general  ^vemment  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  state  university.  This  was  the  first 
educational  endowment  by  the  seneral  govern- 
ment, being  made  in  1787.  The  mnds  to  be  de- 
Toted  to  we  support  of  the  university  were 
located  in  1795 ;  and,  in  1802,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  territorial  legislature,  establishing  the 
institution  under  tlie  name  of  the  American 
Western  University.  Nothing  was  done  imder 
this  act ;  and,  in  1804,  the  institution  was  char- 
tered as  the  Ohio  Univendtv.  Instruction  com- 
menced in  1809 ;  but  a  full  faculty  was  not 
organized  till  1822.  Tlie  institution  is  supported 
by  the  rents  from  its  endowment  and  by  tuition 
fees.  It  has  a  cabinet,  apparatus,  and  libraries 
containing  8,000  volumes.  The  universi^  com- 
prises a  preparatory  department  and  a  collegiate 
cepartment,  with  a  classical  course  of  four  years, 
and  a  scientific  course  of  three  years.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $18 
4Bk  year  in  the  preparatory,  and  $30  in  the  col- 
legiate, department.  One  student  from  each 
•county  of  the  state  is  admitted  free  of  tuition. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instructors  and  100 
4itudents  (46  collegiate  and  54  preparatory).  The 
presidents  have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  James 
Irvine,  A.  M.,  1822— 4;  the  Rev.  Robert  G.Wil- 
son, D.D.,  1824r— 39;  the  Rev.  William  H. 
McGuff^,  D.  D.,  liL.  D..  1839—43 ;  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Ryors,  D.  D.,  1848—52 ;  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Howard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1852—72 ;  and  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Scott,  A.  M.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, appointed  in  1873. 

OHIO  tV^BLETAK  X7NIVEBSITT.  at 
Delaware,  Ohio,  founded  in  1842,  is  under  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  control.  The  grounds  consist 
of  30  acres,  and  contain  four  college  building. 
There  are  cabinets  of  archieology,  geolo^,  nun- 
•eralogy,  and  natural  history,  and  libraries  con- 
taining 13,000  volumes.  The  university  has  an 
•endowment  of  $300,000 ;  and  the  value  of  its 
buildings,  ^unds,  etc.,  is  $200,000.  Scholar- 
ships, admitting  the  student  to  all  the  studies 
Tec^uired  for  graduation,  can  be  purchased  at  the 
imivei^ty  at  prices  as  follows:  perpetual  scholar- 
ships, $500;  for  twenty  years,  $100;  ten  years, 
$50;  six  years,  $30 ;  four  years,  $20 ;  two  years, 
$1 5.  There  is  a  colleg^iate  and  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment (with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course), 
4ind  a  teachers'  course.  In  1875 — 6  there  were 
10  instructors,  335  students  (141  collegiate),  and 
•about  700  rilumni.  The  presidents  of  me  univer- 
^  «ity  have  been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  Edward  Thom- 
son, I).  D.,  LL.  D.,  1844—60;  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Merrick,  M.  A.,  1860—73 ;  the  Rev.  liorenzo  I>.  I 
McCabe,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (acting),  1873—6 ;  and  I 
the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Payne,  \)Jj.f  LL.  D.,  elected  i 
in  1876.  I 

OLIVET  COLLEGE,  at  Olivet,  Mich.,  was  i 
founded  in  1844.    It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  , 
•of  from  $15  to  $21   a   year,  and  the  income  of 
an  endowment  of  $140,000.  ITie  library  contains  i 
about  6,000  volumes.    The  institution  comprises 
A  collegiate  department,  with  a  classical,  a  scien-  i 


tific,  and  a  ladies*  course ;  and  a  pimuratocy 

I  Knmiwi,  nda 
ladies*  course.  Fadlities  are affordeofor instme- 
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department,  with  a  classical,  an 


tion  in  art,  music,  and  normal  school  bfandniL 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  14  instmctoiB  and  317 
students  (124  collegiate  and  193 jprepantoiy),  of 
whom  151  were  males  and  16d  females.    The 
presidents  of  the  college  have  been  as  fdknra : . 
the  Rev.  M.  W.  Fairfield,  2  yean ;  the  Rev.  N./ 
J.  Morrison,  8  yean;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hewitt' 
protem.|,  2  yean;  the  Rev.  Oramd  Hosfofd 
ro  temJh  1  vear ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  Q.  Butter 
eld,  D.  i).,  the  present  incumbent  (1876). 
OLKSTEDy  DeniAon,  a  natural  philoiodier 
and  educator,  bom  in  East  Hartford,  Ct,  June 
18.,  1791 ;  died  in  New  Haven,  May  13.,  1859. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  shortly  dtet 
became  a  tutor  there.  In  1817,  he  was  appointel 
profesBor  of  chemistry  in   the  Univmity  ol 
North  Carolina;  and,  while  in  that  position,  be 
proposed  and  completed  the  first  state  geokgictl 
survey  ever  made  m  the  United  States.  In  1825, 
he  was  api)ointed  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Yale  Collese,  with  which 
institution  he  remained  connected  till  his  death. 
In  1830,  he  published  a  theoiy  of  hail-stomiB, 
which,  after  much  discussion,  was  accepted  at 
a  valuable  contribution  to  sdentifi^c  knowledge. 
Three  yean  later,  he  began  an  investigation  into 
the  cause  of  the  shower  of  shooting-«tan  which 
occurred  in  1833,  and  made  such  suggestions  in 
regard  to  them  as,  followed  up  by  astnmooiai 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe, nave  led  tea  gnat 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  these  wtyikr  , 
bodies.    Professor  Olmsted,  besides  bcdng  a  Se- 
quent contributor  to  scientific  periodicak,  hai 
been  the  author  of  many  text-books  on  natural 
*  science,  the  principal  of  which  are  :  Iniroductim 
to  Natural  Philosophy  (1831);  Compendium  (f 
Natural    Philosopliy   (1832);    IntrodudUm   to 
Astronomy  (1839);  Compenditmi  q^  Astronomy 
(1841) ;  Letters  on  Astronomy  (1841) ;  and  Bu- 
diments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomjf 

(1844). 

ONE  STUDY  TTNIVEBSITYy  at  Sdo, 
Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  under  Methodist  Episcopal 
control,  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1859,  at  ntst- 
lem  Springs,  Ohio,  and  was  known  as  the  Rmal 
Seminary,  which  name  it  retained  until  1867, 
when  it  was  removed  to  New  Market  Station, 
and  the  name  changetl  to  New  Market  CoUe^ 
In  1874,  the  legislature  changed  the  name  of 
the  viUage  from  New  Market  to  Scio:  and 
the  name  of  the  college  was  then  changed  to 
One  Study  University.  The  institution  was  chtf- 
tered  in  186G;  and  since  then.  111  students  have 
graduated.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  in- 
stitution is  the  plan  (f  study.  Each  student 
passes  through  the  course  by  taking  up  and 
thoroughly  completing  one  study  at  a  time.  It  ii 
claimed  that  *'a  practical  test  of  six  years  shows 
a  great  gain  in  scholarship,  and  a  saving  of  about 
one-thiiS  of  the  usual  time."  Both  sexes  are 
admitted.  There  is  a  collegiate  (classical  and 
scientific),  a  preparatory,  and  a  normal  course. 
Facilities  are  afforded  for  musical  instnictkio. 
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The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  classical  and  the 
scientific  course  is  $12  per  quarter,  of  twelve 
weeks.  In  1 874 — 5,  there  were  4  instructors  and 
1 1 9  students  (82  coUegiate,  8  preparatory,  and 
29  in  music).  Alfred  1).  Lee,  A.  M.,  has  been 
the  president  from  the  opening  of  the  university. 
ONTARIO,  the  most  populous  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  having  an  area  of  107,780 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1871,  of  1,020,851,  of  whom  466,786  are 
Methodists;  356,442  Presbyterians;  330,995  Epis- 
copalians; and  274,162  lloman  ( 'atholics.  Ongi- 
iially  a  part  of  the  old  province  of  Quebec,  it  was, 
in  1791,  organized  as  an  independent  province, 
under  the  name  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1841,  it 
was  reunited  with  Queoec;  and,  in  1867,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  bominion  of  Canada  under 
its  present  name. — The  first  settlers  in  Ontario 
were  chiefly  from  England  and  Scotland;  and,  as 
most  of  them  had  re»ceived  a  godd  education  at 
home,  they  were  anxious  to  provide  good  schools 
for  their  children.  As  early  as  1807,  each  of  the 
eight  districts  into  which  the  province  was  at 
that  time  divided,  had  its  grammar  school.  In 
1816,  the  legislative  assembly  jmssed  the  first  law 
for  the  organization  of  primary  instruction,  and 
appropriated  86,000  for  carrying  it  out.  In  1823, 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  obtained  permission  from 
the  imperial  government  to  establish  a  board  of 
education  for  the  province,  with  power  to  super- 
intend the  schools,  and  manage  the  university 
and  school  lands.  In  1844,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyer- 
son  was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools;  and. 
before  entering  upon  his  oftice,  he  visited  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  presented  a  report, 
in  which  he  suggested  the  principles  upon  which 
the  school  system  of  the  province  was  afterwards 
constructed.  Dr.  Ryerson  has  ever  since  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  school  system,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  chiefly  his  work.  In  1850,  the 
comprehensive  school  bill,  which  was  prepared  by 
him,  became  a  law ;  and,  in  1853,  an  amendment 
act  was  passed  making  several  improvements  in 
the  system.  Separate  Protestant  and  colored 
schools  were  now  permitted,  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  A  most  imjx)rtant  measure, 
making  all  the  public  schools  free,  and  introducing 
compulsory  education,  was  passed  in  1871,  and 
somewhat  modified  in  1874.  Ihe  council  of  public 
instruction  consists  of  the  cliief  superintendent,  or 
in  his  absence,  of  the  deputy,  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  one  member  by  each  of  the 
colleges  having  university  jwwers,  one  by  masters 
and  teachers  of  high  schools,  one  by  the  public- 
school  inspectors,  and  one  by  the  public  and  sepa- 
rate school-teachers.  Each  member  holds  office 
for  two  years,  and  is  eligible  to  re-appointment. 
The  council  prescribes  text-books  for  the  normal, 
high,  and  public  schools,  and  makes  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  their  govennnent.  It  has  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  high-school  inspectors,  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  examiners,  and  the  teachers  of 
the  normal  and  model  schools.  It  prescribes  the 
qualification  of,  and  grants  certificates  to,  inspect- 
ors, examiners,  and  teachers,  prescribes  library 
and  school  books,  and  makes  regulations  for  the 


superannuation  of  teachers,  to  whom  pentdonB 
are  granted.  The  chief  superintendent  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  lieutenant-governor.  It  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  all  moneys  drawn  from  the  pro- 
vincial treasury  are  duly  applied,  and  to  have  the 
general  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  county 
councils  levy  for  teachers'  salaries  an  amoimt  equal 
to  the  chief  superintendent's  apportionment;  and 
designate  and  pay  the  county's  proportion  of 
the  salary  of  legally  qualified  inspectors,  each  of 
whom  must  have  not  more  than  120  nor  lees 
than  50  schools.  Where  French  or  German  is  the 
language  spoken,  the  inspector  may  have  not  less 
than  40  schools ;  if  there  are  more  than  50  schools, 
the  county  must  have  two  or  more  inspectors. 
The  council  is  empowered  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  inspector,  and  to  appoint  not  more  than 
four  persons,  who,  with  the  inspector,  form  a 
board  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  Township 
councils  form  school  sections  with  not  less  than 
60  children,  llie  township  councils  arc  also  em- 
powered to  establish  township  school  boards,  if 
two-thirds  of  the  sections  desire  it,  each  board  to 
consist  of  five  trustees;  to  levy  sums  required  for 
purchasing  a  township  library,  and  for  the  support 
of  a  township  model  school,  of  which  the  coun- 
cilors are  the  trustees.  City,  town,  and  village 
councils  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as 
county  and  township  councils.  For  every  school 
section,  a  board  of  three  trustees  is  elected  by  the 
j>eople.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  county  coun- 
cils, or  by  city  or  town  school  boards,  and  may 
be  dismissed  for  misconduct  by  the  lieutenant- 
govenior,  or  by  the  county  or  town  councils.  All 
the  public  schools  are  free;  the  rural  trustees  and 
the  municipal  councils  being  required  to  levy  the 
tax  upon  the  taxable  projierty,  in  order  to  defray 
the  school  expenses  according  as  the  trustees 
determine.  No  pupil  can  be  compelled  to  join 
in  any  exercise  of  devotion  or  religious  study 
objected  to  by  the  parents  ;  but  pupils  may  re- 
ceive such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents 
desire,  subject  to  general  regulations.  The  union 
of  the  high  and  public  school  boards  of  a  city 
is  called  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city, 
and  this  board  possesses  the  same  powers  as 
the  high  and  puolic  school  trustees.  Parents 
neglecting  to  have  their  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  1 2  yeare  instructed  for  four  months 
in  the  year,  are  liable  to  a  jienalty ;  but  no  Ro- 
man Catholic  can  be  required  to  attend  a  public 
school,  nor  a  Protestant,  a  Roman  Catholic  school. 
The  clergy  of  any  persuasion,  or  their  represent- 
atives, may  use  the  school-house  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  church, 
at  least  once  a  week,  aner  4  o'clock.  The  daily 
exercises  must  be  opened  by  reading  a  portion 
of  the  Scripture,  and  by  prayer ;  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  must  be  taught  to  all  the  pupils, 
and  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  week ;  but  no 
pupil  need  be  present  at  these  exercises  against 
the  written  request  of  his  parents.  The  master 
of  the  school  may  suspend,  or,  with  the  consent  of 
the  trustees,  may  expel  a  pupil.  All  teachers  are 
required  to  attend  regularly  the  teachers*  meet- 
ings ;    and  any  teacher    may    be    absent  two 
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days  every  half  year  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
other  schools,  and  observing  the  methods  prac- 
ticed therein.  The  laws  goveniing  Roman  Catho- 
lic separate  schools  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  public  schools.  A  separate  school  may 
share  in  the  provincial  or  municipal  grants,  but 
not  in  municipal  assessments.  The  public  or  sep- 
arate school  board  of  any  city  may  establish  an 
industrial  school  for  destitute,  vagrant,  and  de- 
praved children.  The  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  10  years,  in  1874,  was  511,603; 
the  number  of  schools,  4,758 ;  the  number  of  pu- 
pils, 464,047 ;  and  the  number  of  teachers,  5,736. 
rhe  amount  expended  from  grants  was  9267,782; 
and  the  amount  raised  and  expended  from  local 
sources,  $2,597,550.  The  Roman  Catholic  sepa- 
rate schools,  which  are  included  in  the  above, 
were  166  in  number,  with  22,786  pupils. — By  the 
law  of  1871,  the  former  grammar  schools  were 
changed  into  high  schools.  The  course  of  study 
in  these  schools  comprises  the  English  language, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philos- 
ophy, French,  (rerman,  Latin,  Greek,  chemistry, 
botany,  physiology,  history,  geography,  book- 
keeping, writing,  drawing,  and  jxjnmanship.  The 
governor  may  confer  on  any  high  school,  the 
name  of  collegiate  institute,  if  four  masters  are 
fully  employed,  and  an  average  of  60  male  pupils  in 
the  classics  is  maintained;  and  such  institute  may 
receive  an  additional  8750  per  annum,  while  tliat 
standard  is  maintained.  The  number  of  high 
schools,  in  1 874,  was  1 03,  with  240  teachers,  a 
total  enrollment  of  7,871  pupils,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  4,621.  The  expenditure,  including 
a  grant  of  1^78,494,  was  1^286,593.  Besides  the 
public  schools,  there  were,  in  1874,  280  colle- 
giate and  private  schools,  organized  independently 
of  the  school  laws,  with  about  8,500  pupils  and 
540  teachers.  The  University  of  Tonmto  was 
established,  in  1827,  as  King's  College.  The  in- 
stitution was  inaugurate*.!,  and  the  lirst  students 
were  admitted,  in  1843.  The  universitv  confers 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  .^Irts,  and  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  (.'onnected  with  the  university  there  is  a 
faculty  of  medicine  and  of  law,  a  school  of  civil 
engineering,  and  a  department  of  agriculture, 
each  deimrtment  conferring  the  usual  degrees. 
The  University  College  of  'I  oronto  was  original- 
ly a  part  of  the  university  :  but  was  sejmmted 
from  it  in  1853.  By  this  iict,  the  university  be- 
came the  examining  body,  also  conferring  de- 
grees in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  ;  and  the  college 
was  constituted  a  teaching  institution  for  the 
faculty  of  arts.  The  course  of  instruction  pre- 
8cribe<l  by  the  university  has  l)een  adopte^l  by 
the  college,  and  its  lecturt^  are  given  on  the  sub- 
jects appointed  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
B.  A.,  or  for  the  diplomas  in  civil  engineering 
and  agriculture.  The  l^niversity  of  Victoria  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Wcsleyan  Methodirit 
Church.  It  was  opened  as  an  acach^iny  for  both 
sexes,  in  1830,  and  n>ceive<l  the  usual  university 
powers,  in  1841.  and  its  present  name.  It  has  a 
laculty  of  arts,  a  scientific  department,  a  facnilty 
of  medicine,  a  faculty  of  law,  and  a  faculty  of 
theology.     It  confers  the  usual  degrees  in  each 


faculty.  ^  The  Cobourg  Collegiate  School  serres 
as  a  preparatory  department  for  the  univereity. 
Queen's  University  and  College,  in  Kingston, 
was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Upper  Canada,  in  1840,  as  the  University  of 
Kingston,  'lliis  act  was  disallowed ;  and,  in 
1841,  the  queen  issued  her  letters  patent,  incor- 
porating the  institution.  The  first  session  va» 
opened  in  1842,  with  11  students.  A  faculty  of 
medicine  was  organized  in  1854,  but  became  & 
separate  school  in  1866,  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  C/oUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It 
has  its  seat  m  Kingston,  and  is  connected  with 
the  university.  The  faculty  of  law  which  w» 
opened  in  1861,  was  discontinued  in  1863.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  college,  871  students  have 
been  enroll^,  and  526  degrees  have  been  con- 
ferred. The  university  is  under  the  contrd  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Trinity  College  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1851, 
and  was  opened  the  same  year.  ITie  Univereity 
of  Trinity  C^ollege  was  established  by  a  royal 
charter  in  1852,  and  was  empowered  to  oonf^ 
degrees  in  divinity,  arts,  law,  and  medicine.  Ot- 
tawa College,  in  Ottawa,  was  incorporated,  and 
empowered  to  grant  university  degrees,  in  1866. 
It  IS  under  the  direction  of  the  Oblate  Fatht*re 
of  Mari^  Immaculate.  Albert  University,  in 
lielleville,  was  incorporated  in  1857,88  Belleville 
Seminary,  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ChurrL 
It  receivetl  limited  university  powers  in  1866. 
and  full  powers,  in  1871.  It  has  faculties  of  arts, 
law,  music,  theology,  and  engineering,  and  a  dt^ 
partment  of  agriculture.  There  are,  also,  in  the 
province  a  large  number  of  professional  and  advn- 
tific  schools.  Institutions  for  the  special  instmc- 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  for 
orj)hans,  and  for  vagrants  and  young  crimiiuds 
are  also  providetl.  The  number  of  Sunday-schouls. 
in  1874,  was  about  3,500,  with  197,000  scbolus 
and  22,700  teachers.  —  See  Maruno,  Cann'h 
K(luc(tti(/nal  Vearbook  mid  Direcfori/  for  l&Tfi; 
Ix)VEr.r/s  (rftzetteer  of  British  North  Amerit^i, 
(1873) ;  Chauvkau  (fonnerly  minister  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  province  of  Quebec),  in  Schmid's  En- 
cych/m'/ie,  art.  Canada  (2d  edit.,  1876). 

OBAIi  INSTBUCTION  is  a  technical  iem 
in  use  in  the  common  schools  of  the  UuiTi-d 
States  to  denote  iiLStruction,  without  text-books, 
in  the  nature  and  uses  of  common  objects,  aiid 
also  in  the  elements  of  natural  science.  In  a 
certain  sc^nscall  instniction  given  by  the  teacher 
in  the  chiasroom,  cither  to  supplement  the  text- 
book, or  by  way  of  general  explanation,  may  le 
said  to  be  oral ;  and,  considered  in  this  sen2^\  it 
belongs  to  every  subject  taught.  But  oral  instruc- 
tion, as  it  apjx^ars  in  courses  of  study,  is  liniitoi 
to  a  distinct  channel  of  teaching,  and,  therefor, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  general  class  in- 
struction in  the  entire  range  of  subjects.  It  is 
distinct  from  object  teaching,  Kvause  it  is  iitt 
confinwl  to  teaching  through  sensible  objects.  It 
deals  also  with  more  advanced  pupils— those.  f*»r 
example,  who  have  passed  through  the  lowest,  or 
primary  gradeo,  and  who  may  l)e  supposed  u» 
nave  benefited  by  what  is  known  as  object  teatb- 
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ing.  It  has  to  do,  moreover,  with  elementary 
knowledge,  and  has  been  graduaUy  narrowed  to 
instruction  in  natural  science.  As  might  be  gath- 
ered from  the  word  oralt  its  leading  or  cardinal 
iiiea  is  instruction  without  a  text-book.  The 
teacher  is  in  the  place  of  the  book.  The  informa- 
tion given  flows  entirely  from  him ;  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  imparts  this,  is  the  measure  of  his 
success.  Closely  allied  in  importance  to  the  fore- 
iroing,  is  the  principle  that  the  instruction  shall 
be  familiar.  In  its  methods,  it  must  approach 
closely  those  that  arc  adopted  in  an  intelligent 
family  circle ;  it  must  emulate  the  kindliness, 
patience,  and  watchfulness  of  a  parent,  or  of 
a  deeply  interested  friend.  "With  a  clear  i Jea  as 
to  the  kind  and  amount  of  instruction  to  be 
given  at  each  lesson,  it  must  avoid  mere  amuse- 
ment and  puerilities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
danger  of  a  mechanical  and  hard  method,  on  the  i 
other.  The  test  of  such  familiar  instruction  is 
the  interest  which  the  teacher  creates  and  main- 
tains; the  want  of  life  and  animation  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  is  an  unfailing  measure  of  the 
teacher  s  short-coming.  But  instruction  to  be 
familiar  must  be  fertile  in  illustration.  In  no 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  there  greater  need 
of  versatility.  It  is  in  this  that  the  vast  advan- 
tage of  oral  teaching  over  that  which  depends  on 
the  text-book  is  apparent.  Pliancy,  variety,  suit- 
ableness to  the  particular  wants  of  certain  pupils, 
or  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  simple  familiar  allu- 
sions and  illustrations,  all  come  into  play.  If  ex- 
periments are  necessary,  they  should  be  always  of 
the  simplest  kind,  and  with  the  commonest  mate- 
rials, such  as  nearly  every  child  can  obtain,  if  he 
can  be  induced  to  imitate  the  experiments.  So  far 
as  objects  are  needed,  those  that  arc  easily  obtain- 
able are  to  be  preferred.  The  approach  to  the 
pupil's  mind  through  his  senses  is  carefully  to  be 
kept  open;  most  constantly  of  all,  the  avenue  of 
sight,  although,  of  course,  the  other  senses  are 
not  to  be  neglected.  As  a  natural  result  of  thia  j 
familiar  instruction,  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
will  manifest  itself  in  inquiries,  and  especially  in  ' 
a  desire  to  communicate  the  glimmerings  of  their 
own  knowledge.  ITiis  will  render  the  exercise  still 
more  familiar,  break  down  the  barrier  of  reserve 
on  the  part  of  tlie  pupils,  stimulate  observation 
and  thought  throu^iout  the  class,  and  react  on 
the  mind  of  the  teacher,  compelling  perhaps  new 
illustrations,  a  more  carefully  considered  state- 
ment, or  fresh  investigation  outside  of  school. 
From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that 
oral  instruction  is  widely  separated  from  lectur- 
ing. The  children  are  brought  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  by  means 
of  skillful  questioning  on  his  part,  by  rcyiiring 
from  them  connected  statements,  and  by  stnnulat- 
ing  them  with  his  approval  when  a  happy  answer 
or  statement  has  bcJjn  made.  This  method  never 
loses  sight  of  class  instruction,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  the  assistance  of  the 
class.  Nor  is  it  a  recitation  in  the  generally  received 
acceptation  of  the  word.  There  is  no  lesson  to 
be  learned  in  the  sense  implied  by  a  recitation, 
uor  any  to  be  recited.    The  memory  is  of  course 


taxed,  but  it  is  not  taxed  by  any  lesson  to  be 
committed  as  a  task,  llie  measure  of  the  pupil's 
interest  is  the  measure  of  his  acquisition.  Wnat- 
ever  he  learns  is  in  no  sense  compulsory.  Skillful 
reviewing  is,  indeed,  used  to  test  the  hold  that  the 
oral  instruction  has  kept  on  the  pupil,  and  to 
supplement  what  has  been  imparted,  by  new  or 
more  lively  illustration.    But  repetition,  in  a 
mechanical  or  rote  sense,  as  understood  to  be  an 
underlying  principle  in  text-book  instruction,  is 
not  used  in  oral  instruction.  The  subjects  to  which 
oral  instruction,  as  a  special  method,  is  usually 
confined,  are  embraced,  under  the  head  of  natural 
science.     While  it  does   not  aim  to  make  the 
instruction   in  these  subjects  scientific,  it  does 
aim  to  impart  such  instruction  in  a  methodical 
way,  and  with  the  most  careful  accuracy.  Wher- 
ever classification   is  necessary,  such  classiflca- 
tion,  naturally,  becomes  more  or  less  scientific. 
Whenever  definitions  are  necessary,  they  must 
approach  scientific  accuracy.     Biit  the  scientific 
nomenclature,  exirept  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
has  passed  into  common  use,  is  carefully  avoided. 
Latin  or  Greek  terms,  therefore,  being  bmxlen- 
some  to  the  young,  however  instructive  to  the 
adult,  are  generally  to  be  discarded,  and  familiar  or 
common  names  to  be    used.     As  a  thorough 
scientific  classification  is  not  the  object  of  oral 
instruction,  neither  does  it  endeavor  to  make  the 
treatment  of  the  various  subjects  exhaustive.    It 
has  done  much  of  its  true  work  when  it  has 
awakened  attention,  strengthened  observation, 
led  the  pupils  to  collect  illustrative  objects,  taught 
them  to  group  and  arrange  what  they  have  ob- 
served, and  implanted  in  them  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  of  the  simpler  elements  of  the  science,  to 
which  the  instruction  has  been  confined.    It  has 
done  its  full  work  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  has 
accustomed  the  pupil  to  express,  in  his  own 
language,  what  he  has  learned  and  retained, 
without  the    painful    halting  and  poverty  of 
language  so    often  manifest  in  the  class  room. 
With  some  approach  to  scientific  accuracy,  oral 
instruction  may  be  defined  as  the  union  of  con- 
ceptive  and  objective  training.    It  does  not  dis- 
cajrd  objective  illustration,  nor  does  it  depend 
entirely  on  the  development  of  perception  to 
furnish  new  ideas.    It  proceeds  on  the  principle, 
that,  in  the  mind  of  every  healthy  child  of  eight 
years  of  age,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  tolerably 
distinct    conceptions,    obtained     through     the 
senses,  as  well  as  from  conversation,  from  read- 
ing, from  home  instruction,  and  from  plav;  that 
these  conceptions  are  particularly  abundant  in 
relation  to  natural  objects;  and  that  it  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  oral  instructor  to  recognize  their  exist- 
ence by  using  them  to  form  more  complex  ideas, 
or  as  the  nucleuses  around  which  to  arrange  ^e 
new  ideas  imparted  during  instruction.    As  to 
the  age  when  this  instruction  should  be  given,  as 
well  as  its  importance,  the  following  words  of 
President  Porter,  in  the  Human  Intellect^  may 
be  cited.    "The  studies  which  should  be  first 
pursued  are  those  which  require  and  discipline 
the    powers    of    observation    and    acquisition, 
and  which  involve  imagination  and  memory,  ju 
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contrast  with  those  which  demand  severe  efforts 
and  trained  habits  of  thought.  Inasmuch  also  as 
material  objects  are  apprehended  and  mastered 
in  early  life  with  far  greater  ease  and  success 
than  the  acts  and  states  of  the  spirit,  objective 
and  material  studies  should  have  almost  the  ex- 
clusive precedence,  llic  capacity  of  exact  and 
discrimmating  perception,  and  of  clear  and  re- 
tentive memory,  should  be  developed  as  largely 
as  possible,  llie  imagination  in  all  its  forms 
should  be  directed  and  elevated — we  do  not  say 
stimulated,  because  in  the  case  of  most  children, 
its  activity  is  never-tiring,  whether  they  be  at 
study,  work,  or  play.  ^^  e  do  not  say,  cultivate 
perception,  memory  and  fancy,  to  the  exclusion 
or  repression  of  thought,  for  this  is  impossible. 
These  powers,  if  exercised  by  human  beings,  must 
be  interpenetrated  by  thought.  If  wisely  culti- 
vated by  studies  properly  arranged,  they  will  neces- 
sarily involve  discrimination,  comparison,  and 
explanation.  To  teach  pure  observation,  or  the 
mastery  of  objects  or  words,  without  classifica- 
tion and  interpretation,  is  to  be  ignorant  even 
to  simple  stupidity."  Further  on,  the  same  author, 
in  speaking  of  the  various  studies  to  be  prose- 
cuteid  in  childhood  says,  "Natural  histoijinall  its 
branches,  as  contrasted  with  the  sciences  of 
nature,  or  scientific  physics,  should  be  mastered 
with  the  objects  before  the  eye — flowers,  miner- 
als, shells,  birds,  and  beasts,  lliese  studies  should 
all  be  mastered  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  when 
the  tastes  arc  simple,  the  heart  is  fresh,  and  the 
eye  is  sharp  and  clear.  But  science  of  every  kind, 
whether  of  language,  of  nature,  of  the  soul,  or  of 
God,  as  science  should  not  be  prematurely 
taught."— See  How  to  Teach  (N.  Y.,  1874); 
Barnard,  Oral  Training  Lessons  in  Natural 
Science  (N.  Y.,  1871);  Youmans,  TJie  Cidiure 
Demanded  hi/  Modern  Life  (X.  Y.,  18r>7); 
Bi'RTON,  TJie  Ctdture  of  the  Observing  FacuUies 
(N.  Y.,  18Gr)). 

OBDEB,  in  Bchool  managcnnent,  implies 
(I)  the  existence  of  a  judicious  system  of  rejju- 
lations,  and  (2)  a  uniform  and  habitual  observ- 
ance of  them  by  the  pupils.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  a  good  8(*hool,  since 
it  enables  the  teacher  to  wncentrate  all  its  edu- 
cative agencies  without  embarrassment  or  inter- 
ruption. T\\Ki  characteristics  of  good  order  are 
(1)  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  the 
legitimate  work  of  the  school,  (2)  obedience  and 
respect  to  teachers.  (.3)  decorous  deiwrtnient — 
the  alwence  of  tumult,  rudeness,  frivolity,  and 
frolicsome  actions,  calculated  to  disturb  the 
school,  and  (4)  propriety  and  exactness  in  the 
school  evolutions  and  drill.  Order  is  the  result 
of  skill  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  but 
it  cannot  Ixj  fully  maintained  unless  he  is  vested 
with  suitable  authority,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cor- 
rect disonler,  a.s  soon  as  it  manifests  itself.  Gen- 
eral disorder  in  a  school  can  result  only  from 
bad  management,  indicating  incompetency  on 
,the  part  of  the  teacher.  "If  a  school  be  well  or- 
ganized", says  Wickersham,  "its  classes  well  ar- 
ranged, its  work  well  systematized;  if  pupils  be 
properly  employed  in  study,  in  recitation,  in  ex- 


ercise; if  school-government  be  well  understood 
and  wisely  administered,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  offenses  which  now  occur  in  Bcnool  will  dis- 
appear."— (See  Discipline,  and  Government.) 

OBDEB  OF  STUDIES.  See  Coubsb  or 
Instruction. 

OBEOON,  one  of  the  Pacific  states  of  the 
American  Union,  originally  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  whicn  was  origanized  in  1848, 
and  comprised  all  the  U.  S.  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  north  of  the  parallel  of 
42*^.  From  this,  the  territory  of  "W  ashington 
was  formed,  in  1853;  and,  in  1859,  Oregon  wu 
admitted  into  the  Union,  as  a  state,  with  its 
present  limits.  Its  area  is  95,274  sq.  m.;  and  its 
population,  in  1870.  was  90,923,  of  whom  346 
were  colored  persons,  3,330  Chinese. 

Educational  History, — As  early  as  1850,  while 
Oregon  was  yet  a  territory,  its  laws  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  public  schools;  but  the  want 
of  teachers,  and  the  imsettled  character  of  the 
population,  made  it  difficult  to  organize  any  ef- 
fective system.  According  to  the  census  of  1850, 
there  were  in  the  territory  32  academies;  a  flour- 
ishing institute  Ix^longing  to  the  Methodists,  near 
Salem;  and  two  female  seminaries  at  Oraron 
City.  A  general  recommendation  in  behalf  of 
education  was  made  by  the  first  constitution  <^ 
the  state,  adopted  in  1859;  and  certain  specified 
sources  of  revenue  were  assigned  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  permanent  school  fund.  No  state  super- 
intendent or  board  of  education  was,  however, 
created,  the  governor  being  required  to  include 
the  care  of  the  schools  wit£  his  other  duties;  bat 
one  of  the  sections  provided  that,  after  five  yean, 
it  should  be  competent  for  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  a  superintendent.  In  1872, 
a  general  school  law  was  passed,  wliich  created 
the  office  of  state  suixirintendent  of  pubUc  in- 
struction, and  provided  for  the  elect  ion  of  county 
superintendents  and  district  directors.  This  law 
is  still  in  force.  The  first  superintendent  was 
Hylvester  C  Simj^son.  appointed,  ad  interim,  by 
the  governor,  in  1873  ;  and,  in  18  74,  L.  L.  Row- 
land was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Scho(dSt/st^>m.— By  the  law  of  1872,  which 
went  into  effect  in  1873,  the  state  botirtl  nf 
education,  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretaiy 
of  state,  and  state  superintt^ndent,  is  chaipxi 
with  the  care  of  the  j)ublic  schools.  It  holds  semi- 
annual meetings,  at  which  it  examines  teachers, 
prescriln^s  a  eoui-st*  of  study  for  tlie  public  schools, 
desijT^iiates  the  text-books  to  be  used,  and  lays 
down  general  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
schools.  The  diplomas  issued  by  the  board  are 
of  two  kinds,  life  and  state — the  latter  valid  for 
6  years  throughout  the  state.  It  also  issues  first 
and  second  grade  certificates,  valid  for  2  years, 
and  6  months,  respectively.  The  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  4  years,  and  is,  ex  officio,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  e<lucation.  He  exercises  a  general 
supervision  over  the  public  schools  and  over 
sulx)nlinate  officers;  holds  annually,  at  the  cap- 
ital, a  state  teachers'  institute,  and  local  insti- 
tutes in  the  judicial  districts;  and  makes  a  report 
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to  the  l^idatore  once  in  2  yean.  County  super- 
intendents are  elected  biennially.  Their  duties 
are  to  divide  their  counties  into  school-districts;  , 
to  establish  new  districts  when  directed  by  a 
majority  of  the  legal  voters;  to  apportion  the  I 
school  fund ;  to  take  charge  of  the  school  lands,  I 
selecting  in  each  township  the  16th  and  36th  I 
sections ;  and  to  examine  teachers*  granting  cer- 1 
tificates  graduated  according  to  qualifications. , 
1'hey  are,  also,  required  to  visit  the  schools  under  | 
their  jurisdiction,  and  to  make  annual  reports  to 
the  state  superintendent.  Three  distHct  directors 
are  elected,  whose  terms  of  office  are  3  years,  one 
director  being  chosen  annuaUy  in  each  district. 
A  district  dmrk,  also,  is  annually  elected,  who 
acts  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of 
directors.  The  permanent  school  fimd  consists 
of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  to  the  state 
for  educational  purposes,  except  university  lands; 
all  money  accrumg  to  the  state  by  escheat  and 
forfeiture;  all  money  for  exemption  from  military 
services;  all  gifts,  devises,  and  bequests  made  by 
any  person  to  the  state  for  common-school  pur- 
poses; all  the  proceeds  of  the  lauds  granted  to 
the  state  by  Congress,  in  1841;  and  5  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  to  which  the  state 
was  entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union. 
In  1875,  this  fund,  derived  mainly  from  the  sale 
or  rent  of  the  500,000  acres  of  lands  given  by  the 
general  government,  amounted  to  3564,000,  be- 
sides about  $750,000  not  then  available.  The  in- 
come from  this  was,  at  that  time,  $56,400.  The 
university  land  grant  of  66,0H0  acres  has,  thus 
far,  yielded  about  8 1 00,000.  The  school  revenue 
is  further  increased  annually  by  a  state  3  mill 
tax,  by  county  and  district  taxes,  by  rate-biUs, 
and  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  legal  school 
age  is  from  4  to  20  years;  the  school  year,  60 
days ;  the  school  week,  5  days.  The  course  of 
study  comprises  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
mental  ana  practical  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  modem  history.  In  addition 
to  these  branches,  which  are  obligatory,  others 
may  be  taught,  up  to,  but  not  including,  training 
for  college.  In  one  of  the  schools,  in  every  dis- 
trict of  not  leas  than  10,000  inhabitants,  instruc- 
tion is  directed  to  be  given  in  the  (rerman  lan- 
gu^e,  if  applied  for  by  100  voters. 

JEducdtional  Condition. — The  whole  number 
of  schools  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  594,  of 
which  4  were  high  schools,  31  were  graded 
schools,  and  559,  ungraded.  The  income  was  as 
follows:  from  state  tex,  $30,273 ;  from  interest 
on  the  permanent  fund,  $56,400;  total,  $86,673 
Other  items  of  scJiool  statistics  are  the  following: 


Normal  Instruction* — Provision  is  made  for 
the  professional  education  of  teachers  by  the 
Pacific  University,  Willamette  University,  and 
McMinnville  College.  In  the  first,  a  course  of  2 
years  is  provided,  admission  to  which  is  granted 
after  a  satisfactory  examination  is  passed  in 
arithmetic,    penmanship,  reading,  spelling,  £n- 

flish  grammar,  geography,  the  nistory  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  elementary  algebra.  A 
limited  number  of  teactiers'  institutes  have  been 
held  since  the  organization  of  the  public-school 
system.  The  State  Teachers'  Institute  held  a 
meeting  at  Salem,  in  1875. 

Secondary  Instruction. — Of  the  4  high  schools 
existing  in  1874,  the  most  important  is  that  at 
Portland.  Besides  giving  instruction  in  all  the 
higher  English  branches,  it  affords  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German.  Its  course  of  study  extends  over  3 
vears.  Five  private  schools  and  academies  exist 
m  the  state,  and  there  are  preparatory  clasfcs 
connected  with  nearly  all  of  the  colleges.  The 
commercial  department  of  Willamette  University 
furnishes  instruction  to  between  60  and  70  stu- 
dents in  a  single  year  s  course,  in  this  respect 
taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  business  college. 
Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools. — A 
few  institutions  of  this  class  exist,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Portland  Academy  and  Female 
Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal),  St.  Mary's 
Academy  for  Young  I-adies  (Koman  CathoUc), 
and  the  Bishop  Scott  Grammar  and  Divinity 
School  (Epi8C0i>al).  In  all  these,  the  grade  of 
instruction  is  secondary,  or  above;  in  one,  the 
course  extending  as  far  as  the  third  year  of  the 
college  curriculum.  The  Chinese  Mission  School 
of  Portland  was  established  by  the  Baptists,  in 
1874.  While  imparting  reUgious  instruction,  it 
also  supports  an  evening  school,  in  which  mueic 
and  the  ordinary  brancnes  of  an  English  edu- 
cation arc  taught. 

Sujiei'ior  Instruction. — The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  as  follows: 


NAME 


Location 


Number  of  childrea  of  scbool  age: 

males 

females 

Total 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  flchools : 

males 

females 


23,26.-> 
21,396 


496 
AH7 


44,661 


Monmoutli 
Gorvallis 
McMinnville 
Eugono  City 
ForcBt  Grove 

Philomath 
Salem 


Dcnomi* 
nation 

Chrxitxan 
M.  Kp.  S. 
Baptint 
Non-aect 
Evaug. 

U.  Breth. 
M.  Epis. 


Total 953 

Average  duration  of  school,  in  days 10o| ; 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers $5I.4d  I 

*•  "  ••      **  female     "       $45.50  ! 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $350,000  | 


Christian  College 

CorvalliH  College 

McMinnville  CoUoge.... 
Oregon  Htate  Univeraity. . 
Pacific  Univ.  and  TualaUn 

Ac-ademy 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University. . .. 

Of  the  above,  the  Oregon  State  University, 
though  founded  in  1872,  had  not,  up  to  1875, 
been  opened;  825,000  yet  remaining  to  be  raised 
by  the  county,  in  order  to  entitle  the  regents  to 
the  use  of  the  300,000  already  raised.  In  all 
the  other  institutions  enumerated  in  the  table, 
both  sexes  are  admitted.  St  Helen's  Hall,  Port- 
land, is  the  only  institution  in  the  state  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  exclusively.  The 
regular  course  of  study  occupies  5  years,  but 
ac^emic  degrees  are  not  conferred. 

Prc^essional  and  Scientific  Instruction. — 
Coirallia  State    Agricultural    College    (q.  y.)» 
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though  founded  by  the  Methodists,  has  received 
the  congressional  grant  of  90,000  acres,  and  is 
the  only  institution  in  the  state  in  which  in- 
struction in  agriculture  is  given.  Though  still 
under  sectarian  control,  it  receives  annually  from 
the  state  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.  There  is, 
also,  a  scieutinc  department  and  a  medical  de- 
partment in  Willamette  University. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Salem,  was  founded  in  1870, 
by  an  annual  appropriation  of  82,000  for  2  years. 
In  1873,  a  further  appropriation  of  $4,500  was 
made,  which  was  increased,  in  1874,  to  S5,000. 
It  had,  in  1875,  3  instructors,  and  an  average  of 
22  pupils.  The  Oregon  School  for  tlie  Education 
of  the  Blind  was  founded  at  Salem,  in  1872.  by 
an  appropriation  of  $4,000.  It  was  opened  in 
1873  with  one  instructor  and  7  pupils.  ITie  fol- 
lowing year,  the  legislature  authorized  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $2,000  for  its  supijort. 
In  adiUtion  to  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  which  are  usually  taught  in  common 
schools,  special  instruction  is  given  in  pin-tyjpe 
printing,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  plain 
fiewing,  and  fancy  work. 

ORPHAN  ASYLUMS,  or  Orphan  Houses, 
are  institutions  in  which  ori)hans  are  receivca 
and  educated.  Although  some  arrangements  for 
the  support  of  or})hans  are  met  with  in  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
estabhsnment  of  special  institutions  for  their 
care  and  education  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  The  first  or])han  houses  [orphana- 
trophia)  appear  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  I.;  and  the  church  law  expressly 
placed  them  under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
14th  century,  France  had  a  confraternity  whoso 
chief  objtKit  was  the  support  of  orphans.  The 
number  of  special  orphan  institutions  remained, 
however, comparatively  small,  until  A.H.  Francke 
(q.  V.)  excited  a  more  general  interest  in  their 
behalf,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  their  more 
rapid  progress.  Among  the  rulers  of  Europe, 
none  gained  so  gre^t  a  distinction  for  a  kindly 
and  active  promotion  of  orphan  education  as  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  —  The  num- 
ber of  orphan  asylums  in  the  United  States  is 
very  large,  nearly  every  state  being  represented 
in  the  list.  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  is, 
in  every  respect,  one  of  the  foremost  orphan 
houses  of  the  world.  Its  founder,  Stephen  Qi- 
rard  (born  in  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1750;  died 
in  1831,  in  Philadelphia),  left  by  his  last  will 
$2,000,000  for  the  ennrtion  of  an  institution  in 
which  should  be  maintained  and  educat  3d  as  many- 
white  male  orphans  as  might  be  in  need  of  such 
support.  It  was  opened  in  1848.  with  a  class  of 
100  orphans,  and,  in  1 875,  contained  550  ;  but, 
in  that  year,  the  erection  of  additional  buildings 
had  been  resolved  upon.  The  permanent  income 
from  the  estate  will  support  about  1 ,050  oq)hans. 
ITie  large  majority  of  orphan  houses,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  are  charitable  in- 1 
stitutions,  supported  by  endowments  and  volun- 1 
taiy  contributions.    Quite  a  number  are  main- 1 


tained  and  controlled  by  each  particular  rdigbnB 
denomination,  a  noble  rivalry  existing  among 
the  churches  of  the  civilized  world,  to  provide  in 
an  efficient  manner  for  their  own  orphans.  Only 
quite  recently  have  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments begun  to  recognize  the  care  of  orphans 
as  a  duty,  and  to  make  appropriations  for  their 
education.    Thus,  there  were,  in  1874,  in  the 
United  States,  21  soldiers*  and  sailors*  orphans' 
homes,  chiefly  maintained  by  state  appn^xriar 
tions. — It  is  natural  to  expect  that,  in  a  great 
many  orplian  houses,  the  instruction  imparted 
would  be  inferior  to  that  which  children  under 
the  care  of  their  parents  usually  receive  at  school 
and  at  home.    In  poorly  endowed  schools,  the 
number  of  inmates  is  too  large  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  instructors  and  other  emphifes ;  and, 
consequently,  sufficient  attention  cannot  be  be- 
stowed upon  individual  wants.   It  has  been  espe- 
cially noticed  that  the  too  strict  uniformity  to 
which  orphan  children  are  usually  subjected  in 
their  daily  occupations,  produces  a  lack  of  vens- 
tility  and  sprightliness,  which,  when  they  are  dis- 
missed from  the  asylums,  prejudices  employen 
against  them.  The  hygienic  condition  of  these  in- 
stitutions has  also  been  found,  in  many  instances, 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory.   As  many  orphans  are 
the  offspring  of  depravwi  parents,  there  is  great 
danger  from  the  admission  of  children  of  vidoos 
habits.    It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  brii^ 
together  only  a  small  number  of  orphans  (fipom 
10  to  20)  into  a  kind  of  family,  and  thus  to  fur- 
nish the  best  attainable  substitute  for  a  good 
home  education.  Others  have  recommended  that 
orphans  should  be  committed,  for  their  edna- 
tion,  to  private  families  rather  than  to  instito- 
tions.  Experience,  however>  has  shown  that  eren 
these  methods  of  providing  for  orphans  are  hy 
no  means  devoid  of  danger.     A  full  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  orphan   asylums  in  the 
United  States  is  given  in  S"o.  0  of  tlie  Circulars 
of  In/orni(ttioii  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  (^  Eiiuoi- 
tiouy  containing  St^itenwnts  relating  to  Rrform- 
atory,  Churitable,  and  Industrial  ScJioolsfor  the 
Young  (Washington,  1875).    ITie  early  histoiy 
of  orphan  houses  is  fully  treat^jd  of  by  De  Ge- 
rando,  in  his  work  De  la  Bienfaisance  Pub- 
li(pie.  (See  also  Foundlixo  Asvlcms,  Industrial 
S(^Hoor.s,  and  Rkform  Schooi^.) 

OBTHOGRAPHY,  as  a  science,  treats  of 
the  representation  of  spoken  lans^uage  by  visible 
signs ;  it  includes  a  systematic  history  of  such 
signs,  and  a  discussion  of  the  principles  accord- 
ing to  wliich  they  should  be  made  and  used. 
Picture  writing  is  first  used ;  pictures  of  object* 
are  used  as  signs  of  the  names  of  the  objects, 
then  of  initial  syllables  in  such  names,  and  final- 
ly of  elementary  sounds.  The  pictures,  meantime, 
are  abbreviated  and  modifiea  to  what  we  cill 
letters.  Tlie  essential  principle  of  alphabetic 
writing  is  that  a  perfect  alphabet  must  have  one 
character  for  each  elementary  sound  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  only  one.  Suboniinate  rules  are,  that 
the  characters  should  be  easy  to  write  and  to 
distinguish,  and  shapely ;  like  sounds  should  have 
like  signs,  and  similar  series  of  sounds  should 
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have  analogous  sets  of  signs;  each  character 
should  be  so  shaped  as  to  suggest,  to  some  extent, 
the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  form- 
ing the  sound :  derived  alphabets  are  esteemed 
the  better  for  embodying  important  history  ;  all 
nations  should  use  the  same  signs  with  similar 
values.  No  nation  has  ever  made  any  near  ap- 
proach to  a  perfect  alphabet.  The  growth  from 
picture  writing  goes  on  without  much  guidance 
from  ideas ;  and  all  the  qualities  which  are  mere- 
ly matters  of  history  and  symmetry,  are  of  little 
consequence  in  comparison  with  the  essential 
principle  of  phonetic  convenience.  A  good  his- 
torical sketch  of  writing  is  to  be  foimd  in  Whit- 
ney's language  and  the  Study  of  Language 
(New  York.  1807);  see  also  Steinthal's  Die  Ent- 
wickelung  der  Schri/t  (Berlin,  1 852) .  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  was  reduced  to  writing  in  So- 
man letters  by  the  missionaries,  who  converted  the 
people  to  Christianity,  and  gave  them  a  pretty  good 
alplialxit.  The  letters  were  used  in  their  Koman 
values,  or  nearly  so,  and  new  characters  were 
added  for  the  sounds  of  a  m/at,tk  in  their ^  (dh) 
th  in  thine  J  and  w.  After  the  Norman  conquest, 
chaos  came  again  witli  Anglo-Saxon,  or  rather 
English,  spelhng.  A  large  part  of  the  words  of 
each  race  of  the  new  i)eoi>le  were  difficult  for 
the  other  to  pronounce.  The  stjholars  inclined 
to  S]^ll  in  the  old  book  fashion;  but  the  Normans 
dropped  the  special  Anglo-Saxon  discriminations, 
and  left  many  of  their  own  letters  standing  which 
were  not  pronounced  by  the  people  :  and  many 
letters  were  inserted  to  no  purpose  in  ilklirected 
atttMnpts  to  represent  the  strange  combinations. 
Then  followed  a  change  in  the  whole  ganmt,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  vowel  sounds.  ITie  close  vowels 
changed  under  the  accent  into  diphthongs  by 
taking  an  a  sound  before  them.  The  old  i  as  in 
machine  has  thus  changed  to  ai,  as  in  tnine ;  u 
as  in  rule  has  given  rise  to  «m,  as  in  liouse.  The 
open  and  mixed  vowels  have  become  closer:  a,  as 
in  far,  changing  to  a  (i.  e.,  e)  in  fate  or  wally  or  to 
o  in  ?iome  ( A-S.  ham) ;  e  as  in  thei/y  changing  to  e 
(i.  e.j  i)  in  Tne;  oas  in  foe,  changing  to  oo  (i.  e.,u)a& 
in  moon  (A-S.  mdna).  Single  characters  have  tnus 
come  to  stand  for  diphthongs,  and  the  long  and 
short  sounds,  which  go  in  pairs  in  other  languages, 
are  denoted  in  ours  by  different  characters,  and 
come  from  different  sources.  Intermeiliate  between 
the  old  a  (far)  and  e  (met)  has  l)ecome  established 
a  in  fat,  fare  \  between  a  (far)  and  o  (note),  o  in 
nnl  and  nor,  and  the  sounds  of  u  in  hid,  burn, 
have  also  arisen.  All  these  have  no  special  signs. 
Four  consonants  sh,  zh,  th,  dh  are  in  the  same 
condition.  The  people  have  long  since  ceased  to 
feel  any  necessity  for  keeping  sounds  and  signs 
together.  Changes  go  on  wiuiout  any  record  in 
the  writing;  etymologists  slip  in  new  silent  let- 
ters, on  the  ground  of  imaginary  derivations;  old 
monsters,  fertile  in  the  popular  fancy,  proi)agate 
themselves  in  the  congenial  environment :  and, 
altogether,  we  have  attained  the  worst  alphabet- 
ical spelling  in  the  world.  For  the  history  of  all 
these  changes,  see  Ellis's  History  of  English 
Pronunciation  (London,  1867);  Sv^Evr's  History 
of  English  Sounds  (I^ndon,1874);  Haldemans 
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Aiialyiic  Orthography  (Phila.,  1858) ;  March's 
AngkhSaxon  Grammar  (N.  Y.,  1870) ;  and  the 
articles  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Enolish,  the  Study 
OF,  with  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

Orthography,  in  a  narrower  sense,  is  the  art  of 
spelling  correctly,  according  to  the  standard  of  a 
language.  It  first  demands  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers as  the  art  of  inculcating  the  spelling  of  English 
according  to  the  dictionaries  of  our  language.  In 
early  times,  there  was  no  standard  En^ish  spell- 
ing. The  printers  added  or  subtracted  letters  for 
convenience  of  spacing ;  the  same  word  will  be 
found  spelt  several  different  ways  on  the  same 
page.  I)r.  Johnson's  Dictionary  (1755)  was  the 
first  recognized  standard.    The  common  way  of 
teaching  spelling,  is  to  teach  from  a  spelling-book 
the  form  and  name  of  each  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet;    then    to    practice   on  combinations 
of  the  letters  in  pairs,  naming  each  letter  and 
then  uttering  the  sound  of  the  combination ; 
then  to  practice  in  the  same  way  on  combinations 
of  three  letters ;  then  on  words  of  two  syllables, 
and  so  on.  These  syllables  and  words  are  selected 
I  with  care ;  similar  sounds  are  grouped  together, 
I  and  the  groups  arranged  in  a  progressive  order 
,  of  difficulty  in  spelling-books,    liie  first  steps 
■  of  this  process  may  be  made  easier  by  using  blocks 
I  with  the  letters  on  them  for  the  learner  to  name 
I  and  arrange  into  syllables ;  by   setting  him  to 
i  write  the  letters  on  the  slate,  the  pai)er,  or  on  the 
,  blackboard;  by  adding  pictures  of  the  olnects  the 
names  of  which  are  siwlt;  or  by  the  use  of  rhymes, 
and  other  contrivances  of  artificial  memory.  An- 
other method  is  to  begin  with  words  as  wholes, 
and.  after  some  progress  has  been  made  in  reading 
in  that  way,  to  direct  attention  to  the  separate 
letters,  their  names,  and  sounds  (word  method) 
Teachers  proceeding  in  this  way  often  name  the 
letters  by  the  sounds  which  they  have  in  the  word 
to  be  spelt,  and  not  by  their  proper  names.  This  is 
sometimes  called  the  phon  ic  method.  Scholars  are 
led  on  to  more  difficult  words.  Text-books  of  hard 
words,  more  or  less  classified,  with  rules  for  the 
most  puzzling  groups,  are  prepared,  and  blanks 
for  written  exercises  in  sijelling.  Some  little  help 
may  be  gained  by  rules,  and  mnemonic  contriv- 
ances ;  but  the  standard  spelling  of  our  language 
is  so  irregular,  that  continual  practice  for  many 
years  is  necessary  to  make  any  approach  to  the 
mastery  of  it.    Among  the  most  efficient  helps 
to  the  teacher  is  the  spelling  match,  for  which 
sides  are  chosen  which  contend  for  the  victory. 
It  should  be  noted  that  continual  practice  in  read- 
ing and  writing  is  needed,  or  training  to  spell 
aloud  in  class  will  not  save  from  mistakes  in 
writing.   Further,  the  most  important  words  for 
each  person  are  his  o^ti  vocabulary, — the  words 
which  he  uses  in  his  own  writing.    Perfect  ac- 
curacy in  these  is  the  end  most  to  be  desired  in 
teaching.    If  this  habit  is  once  established,  un- 
usual wonls  will  be  looked  up,  when  the  writer 
has  occasion  to  use  them.  With  all  aids  and  arts, 
good  spelling  is  one  of  the  rare  and  costly  accom- 
plishments ;  and,  naturally,  stress  is  laid  on  it  as 
the  sign  of  a  thoroughly  educated  person  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  real  value.  It  is  made  prom- 
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inent  in  all  civil  aervioe  examioationB  and  en- 
trance examinations  to  colle^  and  uniyersities. 
In  the  civil  service  examinations  in  Ensland,  out 
of  1,972  failures  1,866  candidates  failed  in  spell- 
ing. But  it  is  said  that  the  documents  prepared 
by  the  prime  ministers  of  England  show  that  no 
one  of  them  could  have  pas^  these  ezamina- 
tious  ia  spelling.  The  best  teachers  in  other  re- 
spects often  fail  in  spelling.  English  ortho^phy 
is  the  opprobrium  of  English  scholarship,  and 
the  greatest  hinderance  to  education  and  to  the 
spread  of  oiu*  language.  Our  children  spend  three 
years  in  learning  to  speil  a  little;  white  German 
children  set  further  \i\  a  twelvemonth.  There  are 
about  5,500,000  illiterates  in  the  United  States. 
(See  articles  on  iLLrrERAcr  and  Phonetics.) 
ICmions  of  dollare  are  spent  every  year  in  printing 
silent  letters.  Earnest  efforts  are  now  making  for 
reform.  The  philological  associations  of  Eng^ 
land  and  America,  t^hers'  associations,  state 
and  national,  in  England  and  America,  and  some 
state  leg^latures,  have  committees  appointed  on 
the  subject.  Several  schemes  of  reform  have 
been  presented,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  those  of  A.  J.  Ellis  and  I.  Pitman,  E.  Jones, 
A.  M.  Bell,  and  E.  Leish.  Mr.  Bell  has  invented 
a  set  of  characters  whdly  unlike  our  present  let- 
ters, which  indicate  by  their  form  the  position 
of  the  organs  of  speech.  It  can  hardly  come  into 
speedy  use  in  common  books.  Scholars  have  be- 
gun to  use  it  somewhat  in  scientific  treatises. 
iSee  Bell,  Visible  Speech,  London,  1867.)  Mr. 
i^itman  has  propoeed  an  alphabet  containing  16 
new  letters;  and  there  is  already  quite  a  body  of 
literature  in  that  alphabet.  lie  puoUshes  a  Pho- 
nelic  Journal,  having  a  circulation  of  10,000  cop- 
ies in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Charts  for  lect- 
urers, and  for  school  display,  and  other  means  of 
instruction  adapted  to  it,  are  at  hand.  Dr.  E.  licigh 
has  combined  a  phonetic  print,  like  Pitman's, 
with  the  standard  spelling.  (See  Leigh,  Pro- 
7iouncinfj  Orthof^raphy,  St.  Louis,  18(>4,  and  his 
later  publications  in  New  York.)  Elementary 
books  for  schools,  printed  according  to  his  system, 
have  been  used  for  ten  years  in  St.  Louis,  VVash- 
ington,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  and 
are  said  to  save  much  of  the  time  usually  spent 
in  learning  to  read.  Mitions  of  most  of  the 
elementary  books  (primers,  etc.)  published  in  the 
United  States  are  issued  in  Leigh's  print.  (See 
Phonetics.)  Mr.  Ellis  anil  Mr.  Jones  propose 
systems  based  on  the  present  spelling,  using 
always  the  same  letters  for  each  sound  that  are 
now  oftenest  used  to  denote  it,  as  follows : 
(Mr.  Jones's  scheme)  a  as  in  aU  aa  (fatlierV 
ai (aid), au  [taught), h, c  {cat),ch  (chip),  d,  e  (met), 
ee  (eel),/,  g  (go),  h.  i  (in),  ie  (pie),  j,  I,  m,  n,  iig 
(sing),  0  (on),  oe  (foe),  oi  (oil),oo  (ooze),  oti  (out), 
p,  r,  s  (suvi),  sh  (ship),  t,  th  (their,  thine),  ti  (bim), 
tie  (hue),  V,  w,  y,  z  (zeal).  This  scheme  is  de- 
fective in  giving  the  letters  different  values  in  com- 
bination m>m  those  which  they  have  when  alone, 
and  in  representing  so  many  elementary  sounds 
by  digraphs.  Besides,  it  does  not  serve  to  bring  our 
spelling  mto  harmony  with  other  languages.  Its 
advantage  is,  that  it  can  be  set  up  from  common 


printer's  caseB,  and  that  it  can  be  read  by  any  on* 
who  can  read  the  old  impelling.  (See  A.  J.  Elus, 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  London,  1867; 
E.  Jones,  A  Revision  (f  English  Spdling  a  2^0- 
iional  Necessity,  London,  1875 ;  E.  B.  Bcaxs, 
Anglo-American  Orthography,  New  York,  187 C). 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
American  Philological  Association,  by  tiie  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Hef orm  of  English 
Orthography,  held  in  Philadelphia,  August,  1876, 
and  by  the  Spelling  Beform  Afeociation,  which  aie 
generally  approved  by  scholars,  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet is  so  widely  used  that  it  cannot  be  disnlaned, 
and  the  eif orts  of  scholars  in  adapting  it  to  En^^ieh 
should  be  directed  to  using  it  witn  uniformi^ 
and  in  conformity  with  other  nations.  The  kt- 
ters  now  used  in  nearly  their  Boman  sound  are 
a  (far),  h,  c  (k),  d,  e  (met),f,a  (go),  A,  t  ipicJc), 
I,  m,  n,  0  (note),  p,  q,  r,  s  [so],  t,  u  (rude).  To 
these  it  is  agreed  to  aad  v,  to,  y,z  witn  tbeir  com- 
monest English  power.  Three  new  short  vowels 
need  signs,  those  in  fat,  not,  but ;  for  easy  intio- 
duction,  these  should  be  slight  modifications  of  a, 
o,  u,  such  as  for  example  a,  er,  u.  The  Romanic 
languages  have  heretofore  used  one  sign  for ashort 
vowel  and  its  corresponding  long  sound,  adding 
a  diacritical  mark  when  great  precision  is  needed. 
This  would  be  acceptable  in  Kngliah  for  a  (ask, 
far),  a  (fat,  fare],  o  (obey,  note),  er  (not,  nor), 
u  (full,  rude),  u  (but,  bum).  For  e  (let,  late) 
two  characters  are  needed,  a  variation  of  e  look- 
ing like  a  is  of  good  promise;  such  as,  for  example, 
a  as  in  fate ;  i  in  pick,  pique,  perhaps  may  stand. 
For  diphthongs  there  follow  ai  (by),  au  (house), 
ori  (nense),  in  (music);  but  it  is  best  to  use  for  ai 
some  modification  of  i,  and  for  iu  some  modifi- 
cation of  u,  such  as,  for  example,  i,  \\, 

The  consonants  sh  (as  s  in  sugar),  zh  (s&sw. 
pleasure),  th  (as  in  thin),  dh  (as  th  in  thine),  ng 
(as  in  sing),  and  perhaps  also  tsh  (as  ch  in  church). 
dzh  (as  dg  in  judge)  call  for  single  signs ;  but  thie 
present  notation  will  answer  tolerably  well,  if  car- 
rietl  out  with  uniformity,  though  scholars  seek  to 
revive  the  old  signs  for  th  and  dh.  1  bus  we  have 
described  a  complete  alphabet,  such  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  philologists  would  seem  to  calf  for. 

A  first  step  for  teachers  who  favor  this  reform 
is  to  cease  to  use  the  old  names  of  the  letters 
which  do  not  contain  the  soimds  here  given  to  the 
letters,  and  call  them  by  names  having  those 
sounds ;  e,  g,,  a  should  be  called  a(re) ;  e  should 
be  named  as  sounded  in  inet,  c  as  sounded  in  can. 
Then  drop  silent  letters,  and  finally  ^11  all 
words  with  these  letters  uniformly,  according  to 
their  names. — See  J.  Hadley,  Essays  Phihlog- 
ical  and  Critical  (N.  Y.);  W.  D.  WHrrNEY,  Ori- 
ental and  Linguistic  ^udies,  2d  series,  (N.  Y.); 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, 1875,  1876  ;  Address  to  the  Ameriazh 
Philological  Association,  by  the  President,  F.  A. 
March  (Hartford,  1874);  H.  S.  Haldeman,  Ana- 
lytic OrtJiography(F]nlsL.,lS5S);  Prooeedingi  of 
the  International  (Jonventionfor  the  Amendment 
of  English  Orthography  (Phila.,1876);  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Spellina  Reform  Association  (Phila. 
1876) ;  Pitman's  Phonetic  Journal  (Bath,£Dg.)- 
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OSKALOOSA  COLLEGE,  at  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  founded  in  1850,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Christian  denomination.  The  value  of  the 
buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is  850,000;  the 
amount  of  its  productive  funds,  330,000.  It  com- 
prises a  preparatory  department,  a  collegiate  de- 
partment (with  a  classical  course  of  four  years 
and  a  Itches'  course  of  three  years),  a  Bible  de!)art- 
inent.  and  a  commercial  department.  Facilities 
are  afFonied  for  normal  instruction,  and  for  in- 
struction in  music,  painting,  and  drawing.  The 
cost  of  tuition  is  $30  a  year.  In  1874 — 5,  there 
were  (J  instnictors  and  200  students  (deducting 
repetitions);  namely,  irregular,  106  ;  collegiate, 
16 ;  preparatory,  34  ;  Bible  department,  14  ;  com- 
mercial. 47.  F.  M.  Bruner,  A.  M.,  is  the  pres- 
ident (1875). 

OTTEBBEIN  UNIVERSITY,  atAVester- 
ville,  Ohio,  founded  in  1847,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  It  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  an  endow- 
ment of  $80,000.  The  tuition  fee,  including  in- 
cidental expenses,  is  $24  a  year.  The  university 
comprises  a  prei>aratory  and  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, with  a  classical,  a  scientific,  and  a  ladies^ 
course.  The  last  is  especially  designed  for  females 
who,  however,  are  also  admitted  to  the  other 
courses.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  12  instructors, 
and  201  students  (72  collegiate  and  129  pre- 
paratory). The  presidents  have  been  as  follows: 
William  R.  Griffith  (principal),  1847—9;  the  Rev. 
William  Davis,  1849 — 50  ;  the  Rev.  Lewis  Davis, 
1850—57  ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Owen,  1858—60 ; 
the  Rev.  Lewis  Davis,  D.  D.,  1860—71 ;  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Eberly,  A.  M.,  1871—2;  and  the  Rev. 
II.  A.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent, 
appointed  in  1872. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  (Manchester,  England) 
was  foundeil  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  John  Owens, 
a  merchant  of  Manchester,  who,  at  his  death  in 
1846,  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property, 
amounting  to  nearly  £100,000,  to  trustees  to 
found  an  mstitution  for  teaching  such  branches 
of  learning  and  science  as  were  or  might  after- 
wards be  taught  in  the  English  universities. 
After  extensive  inquiries,  a  college  was  founded 
and  opened  in  1851,  A'hich,  like  University  Col- 
lege. liOndon,  was  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
Ijondon  University,  and  was  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  any  religious  disqualification.  The  terms 
of  the  original  bequest  allowed  no  portion  of  the 
endowment  to  be  expended  on  land  or  buildings. 
Accordingly,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  college, 
£24.000  was  contributetl  by  the  trustees  and  the 
jKK)ple  of  Manchester  in  aid  of  Mr.  Owens's 
l)cqucst  and  for  the  foundation  of  scholarships. 
The  home  of  the  college,  for  twenty -two  years, 
was  in  a  large  building  in  Quay  St.,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  private  house.  But,  in  1867, 
the  old  buildings  had  become  inadequate ;  and 
an  influential  committee  was  formed  to  prepare 
a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  m  a 
better  part  of  the  city,  also  for  the  endowment  of  ] 
new  professorships,  and  to  make  an  appeal  for  i 
the  necessary  funds,  llie  response,  in  contribu- 1 
tions  and  legacies,  down  to  July  1876,  was  the  | 


sum  of  £211,000,  contributed  partly  for  spe- 
cial, and  partly  for  general,  purposes.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  Mr.  Beyer's  recent  legacy  will  prob- 
ably yield  £100,000  more.  The  new  college  was- 
opeueil  in  1873;  and,  including  the  site  and  tho 
chemical  laboratory,  which  has  room  for  more 
tlian  100  students,  it  cost  above  £100,000,  and 
when  completed  will  cost  £50,000  or  £60,000 
more.  A  further  sum  of  £15,000  was  expended 
upon  the  adjoining  buildings  of  the  medical 
school,  previously  known  as  the  Manchester 
Royal  Hchool  of  Malicine,  which  was  now,, 
for  the  first  time,  united  with  the  college.  Ac- 
conling  to  the  new  constitution  of  the  college, 
the  governors  are  42  in  number.  Fourteen  of 
them  form  an  executive  committee,  called  the 
council,  which  transacts  the  external  business  of 
the  college,  while  the  senate,  i.  e.,  the  body  of 
professors,  transacts  its  internal  or  academic 
business. 

The  college  began  with  six  professors,  several 
allied  subjects  being  assigned  to  one  chair. 
There  are  now,  20  professors,  and  22  assistants, 
in  arts,  science,  law,  and  medicine.  The  profess- 
orships are  endowed :  one  important  result  of 
this  is  that  it  is  possible  to  chaive  lower  fees,  and 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  c<3lece  within  the 
reach  of  much  ku^r  numbers.  The  more  im- 
portant chairs  have  an  endowment  generally  of 
£350  a  year,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
fees  is  adde^l.  In  1852,  evening  classes  were  be- 
gun for  the  sake  originally  of  scnool-masters;  but 
afterwards  of  all  who  chose  to  come.  The  Work- 
ing Men's  College  in  Manchester  was  incorpo- 
rated with  these  evening  classes  in  1861,  and  the 
result  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. ITiese  students,  in  tho  session  ending 
in  May,  1875,  numbered  863,  including  35  who 
were  also  students  in  the  day  classes.  In  the 
same  session,  there  were  375  day  students  with 
159  medical  students,  making  a  total  of  1,362. 
'Inhere  are  many  valuable  scholarships  and  ex- 
hibitions in  comiection  with  the  college.  The 
Runmey  and  Ramsbottom  scholarships,  with  five 
Whitworth  exhibitions,  were  founded  with  the 
design  of  enabling  young  artisans  to  pursue 
scientific  studies  at  the  college  for  two  or  three 
years.  In  1872 — 3,  the  income  of  the  college, 
out  of  which  it  defrayed  its  general  expenditure, 
was  about  £11,000,  of  which  £6,000  was  derived 
from  endowments,  and  £5,000  from  students* 
fees.  This  does  not  include  the  medical  depart- 
ment. It  may  be  added  that  a  proi)osar  fop 
erecting  Owens  College  into  a  university  haft 
been  widely  discussed  this  year  (1876),  and  ha& 
met  with  considerable  approval. 

The  first  principal  of  the  college  was  the  late^ 
Prof.  A.  J.  8cott ;  the  second  and  present  prin- 
cipal is  Prof.  J.  G.  Greenwood.  Students  live 
outside  the  college,  and  for  the  most  part  make 
their  own  arrangements  as  to  residence. — See- 
77<?e  Oilendar  of  the  college ;  Fifth  Report  qf 
the  Royid  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction 
(1874)  wiiJi  the  Minutes  of  Evidmce  ;  Letter  by 
I'rincipal  Greenwood  in  the  Athenoiifm  for 
April  10.,  1875. 
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OZFOBD,  University  of,  one  of  the  two 
jpreat  uniyersitieB  of  England.  Legend  ascribes 
its  origin  to  Alfred  the  Great,  ami  University 
College  claims  to  date  from  A.  D.  872;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  proof.  Oxford  first  became 
famous  as  a  school  of  learning  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  about  1140.  From  John  it  won  its  ear- 
liest charters;  and,  under  his  successor,  the  num- 
ber of  students  is  said  to  have  risen  to  30,000 
(though  this  included  many  attendants  and  me- 
nials); at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  it  had  fallen 
to  15,000;  after  the  Reformation,  to  5,000;  it  is 
now  about  2,500.  This  popularity  in  the  earliest 
times  was  due  mainly  to  the  mfluence  of  in- 
dividual teachers.  Famous  men,  like  Grosseteste, 
Roffer  Hacon,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Occam, attracted 
students,  who  came  from  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  Bolo^^  to  attend  lectures  at  Oxford. 
Each  teacher  hved  in  a  hall,  or  inn,  with  his 
students,  for  oojleges  did  not  yet  exist.  The  only 
endowed  teachers  were  the  monks.  But  the  rule 
that  every  student  should  reside  in  a  recognized 
boarding-house,  and  the  example  of  University, 
Merton,  and  Balliol  colleges,  all  incorporated 
toward  the  end  of  the  I3£  century,  gi^ually 
effected  the  extinction  of  the  halls,  and  brought 
about  the  present  college  system.  The  old  chron- 
icles tell  us  of  the  division  of  the  students  into 
mUioiis —  North  and  South,  of  the  qiiarrels 
between  them  even  on  such  questions  as  Nom- 
inalism versus  Realism,  of  their  electing  proctors 
to  protect  their  privil^;es  against  the  chancellor, 
of  their  Ioik^  feud  and  many  riots  with  the  citi- 
zens, and  of  the  chancellor  s  summoning  the  citi- 
zens in  arms  to  keep  the  peace,  thereby  often  ad- 
ding fuel  to  the  flames.  In  1209,  we  read  of  a  riot 
so  serious  that  the  University  incurred  papal  ex- 
communication, and  was  forced,  with  the  knig,  to 
accept  the  pope's  terms;  and,  after  another  great 
tumult,  subsequent  to  the  Black  Death,  town  and 
university  botn  put  themselves  into  the  king  s 
hands  to  settle  their  differences,  the  settlement 
made  being  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Al- 
though, during  the  barons'  war,  in  Henry  the 
Third's  reign,  and  in  the  TioUard  movement,  under 
Ikiward  111.  and  Richard  II.,  Oxford  bad  shown 
popular  sympathies,  yet  in  the  next  century  it 
became  decidedly  ecclesiastical,  and  for  some 
time  the  lav  element  played  but  a  small  jmrt  in 
it.  With  the  revival  of  learning,  came  the  fresh 
stimulus  of  Fox's,  Wolsey's,  and  IJenry  the 
Eighth's  patronage;  and  ten  out  of  the  twenty 
colleges,  as  well  as  all  the  professorships,  date 
from  1500,  or  later.  ITie  pnnciples  of  tne  Ref- 
ormation were  to  be  carried  out  by  a  commis- 
sion sent  down  to  Oxford  by  Edward  V  F..  but  the 
quick  succession  of  Mary  iirevented  this;  ami  we 
find  evidence  of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  the  foun- 
dation of  Trinity  (1554),  and  8t.  John's  (1555). 
Under  Queen  F^lizabeth,  Protestantism  was  def- 
initely established  (1571),  the  statutes  of  1549 
being  enforced -^but  very  little  change  occurred  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  religion.  Evtin  the  old  rule 
of  enjoining  celibacy  on  the  fellows  was  retainwl. 
The  last  contest  between  the  miiifms  took  place  in 
this  reign,  in  the  election  of  Leicester's  successor 


to  the  chaAceUorship.  Jamea  I.  granted  the  par> 
liamentary  franchise  to  the  univereitieB  in  lo06. 
and  divided  between  them  such  church  patronage 
as  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Catholics,  Oxford  tik- 
ing  the  south  of  England,  Cambridge  the  north; 
and,  in  1617,  he  made  adhesion  to  the  Tlurtj- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  FngUnH  a  Deo» 
sary  qualification  for  the  degree,  which  was  afto^ 
wards  extended  to  the  matriculation.  In  1628, 
the  election  of  proctors  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  masters,  and  given  to  the  oolites  in 
turn;  and,  in  1638,  something  like  a  real  exami- 
nation for  d^rees  was  introduced  in  place  of  the 
merely  fomuQ  disputatious.  In  the  civil  wan, 
Oxford  eided  with  Charles  I.,  and  consequently 
suffered  from  C'romwell,  though  only  uii^itly. 
To  Cliarles  II ,  she  was  heartily  loyal,  but  even  the 
firmest  belief  in  "passive  obedience"  was  ahaken 
hv  his  brother's  measures.  NevertlieleBB  though 
Av  illiam  was  generally  welcomed  as  a  savior 
of  society,  veiy  many  of  the  fellows  continued 
friendly  to  the  old  dynasty,  and  talked  Jaoobit- 
ism  against  the  Hanoverians. 

In  considering  the  actual  state  and  woiking 
of  the  University  nowadays,  we  must  caiefoDj 
distinguish  between  it  and  the  oolkaes.  The  lat- 
ter are  corporate  bodies  consisting  m  fellows  and 
scholars,  possessing  property  and  a  building— 
the  coUege  proper — ^where  they  and  the  unen- 
dowed students  reside.    The  University,  wlnle 
technically  described  as  consisting  of  the  ''dian- 
cellor,  masters,  and  scholars",  consists  practicalh' 
of  certain  fellows  and  heads  of  colleges  who  fill 
various  public  posts,  and  administer  public  trosts. 
Witliin  their  own  walls,  the  members  of  WiCciSkgt 
are  independent,  the  fellows  carrying  out  toe 
services,  lectures,  and  oipmization  generally;  out- 
side the  university,  officers  intervene,  whether 
the  proctors  to  enforce  public  order,  the  profese- 
ors  to  give  public  instruction,  or  the  examinerB 
to  test  candidates  for  de^tiee,  and  the  vice- 
chancellor  to  confer  them.  To  qualify  for  these, 
a  student  must  reside  in  a  college  or  licensed 
lodging-house  12  terms,  i. «.,  three  academic  years 
of  6  months  each,  and  must  pass  three  examimi' 
tions, —  liesponsions.    Moderations,   and  Finil 
Schools.    The  first  is  the*same  for  every  candi- 
date; in  the  latter  two,  however,  he  has  a  choice 
of  either  taking  a  pass  degree,  or  soing  in  ibr 
"honors"  in  one  or  more  subjects.     jTie  Hodor 
Schools  in  Moderations  are  only  pli^i^i^^  and 
mathematical;  but,  in  the  Final,  a  choice  is  offered 
between  classics,  mathematics,  law,  history,  nat- 
ural science,  and  theology.     As  the  competition 
in  these  subjects  is  strong,  and  as  the  r^nilt  in- 
fluences greatly  a  man's  dianoes  of  getting  a  fel- 
lowship, most  candidates  defer  their  final  exam- 
ination until  their  16th  or  18th  term,  the  latter 
being  the  latest  allowed. 

Fellowship's  are  given  upon  examination,  to  be 
held  either  indefinitely,  or  only  if  the  hokkr  be 
come  a  c]erg3rman,  and  if,  in  either  case,  be  le- 
Hiain  a  bachelor.  Some  few  have,  of  late  yeaxs. 
been  granted  (or  renewed)  to  married  men.  Their 
value  varies  from  £200  to  £300  per  annum;  but 
a  resident  fellow  is  generally  a  tutor  adso,  and  for 
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that  receives  a  proportion  of  the  tuition  fees  paid 
by  the  students.  The  average  total  is  then  Ironi 
£000  to  £800.  The  fellows  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  colletje  entii-ely;  one  of  their  number  is 
elected  head — known  by  various  titles  at  differ- 
ent places,  as  rector,  provost,  master,  president,  or 
the  like — and  he  is  allowed  to  marry.  These  are 
all  said  to  be  "in  the  foundation',  as  are  also  the 
scholars — with  incomes  of  from  £20  to  £100, 
j^utetl  by  the  college,  and  tenable  4  or  5  years 
— and  the  exhibitioners,  or  holdera  of  inferior 
sctholarshi}j8.  Many  colleges  offer  very  valuable 
rewards  of  this  kind ;  and  many  large  schools 
throughout  the  country  confer  similar  scholar- 
ships to  last  during  a  similar  period.  Such  as- 
sistance, of  course,  materially  lessens  a  student's 
expenses,  which,  on  the  average,  may  be  reckoned 
at  £200  to  £250  a  year.  A  less  sum,  however, 
will  suffic*e,  and  frequently  does;  as  is  shown  by 
the  reported  expenditure  (£G0  or  even  less)  of 
several  "unattached"  students,  that  is,  those  who 
attend  lectures  as  members  of  the  university, 
but  live  always  in  loilgings,  and  are  members  of 
no  college.  Such  students  were  first  admitted 
in  18(18,  specially  to  diminish  the  exi)ense  of  ac- 
quiring a  degree.  Their  numbers  have  steadily 
increased;  and  the  object  of  their  institution — 
economy — is  certainly  gained.  There  are,  also, 
many  scholai-ships  offered  by  the  university,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  colleges,  which  are  open 
to  all  under-graduates.  and  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  value.  Ilie  most  important  of  these 
are  the  Ireland,  Hertford,  Craven,  and  Derby, 
for  classical  excellence ;  the  Junior  and  Senior 
mathematical,  in  their  own  province;  the  Bo- 
den  in  Sanskrit ;  the  Radcliffe  Travelling  Fel- 
lowship and  the  Bunlett-Coutts  scholarship,  in 
science ;  the  Pusey  and  FJlerton,  and  the  Hall 
and  Houghton,  in  divinity.  Special  prizes  are 
given  for  essays  in  certain  subjects ;  and  one, 
for  jioetry.  The  university,  besides  the  awtird 
of  these  honors,  has  also  the  cliarge  of  all 
public  examinations,  of  wliich  it  hxes  both 
the  manner  and  the  matter,  apix)inting  the  ex- 
aminers and  regulating  the  standard  of  knowl- 
edge. Within  the  last  few  yeai-s,  it  hiis  exercised 
its  powers  in  civating  se|)arate  schools — or  ex- 
aminations— for  law  and  history  (previously 
united)  and  for  theology.  It  elects  and  defines 
the  duties  of  the  professors,  and  its  own  officers. 
For  the  fonner,  the  oldest  foundations  date  from 
Henry  V  HI.,  who  instituted  the  professorship  of 
Divinity,  (Mvil  Iaw,  Medicine,  Hebrew,  and 
Oret'k.  Before  hLs  time  there  was  only  one — the 
l^ily  Margaret  Divinity  (1502) ;  l>etween  1G19 
and  1024,  five  others  were  en(iowed.  and  the 
rv^t  are  of  later  oi'igin.  Rt'aih'm  are  also  ap- 
pointed in  several  subjects,  and  for  moilern  lan- 
guages tearhnrs,  who  hold  a  somewhat  less  dig- 
nifie<l  jKXiition.  The  whole  numbtir  of  public 
instructors  is  50.  Their  lectures  an»,  in  some  cases, 
free;  in  most,  a  small  fee  is  charged;  and,  though 
but  few  command  large  audienws,  their  teacrhing 
not  being  supix)3ed  to  "pay"  for  the  examinations, 
almost  all  give  valuable  assistan(.'e  to  the  more 
thoughtful    and   industrious  students. — Of  the 


university  officers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  chancellor,  the  high  stewanl,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  proctoi-s.  The  fii-st  was.  in 
old  times,  the  ruhng  head  of  the  University;  he 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Bisliop  of  lincoln,  and 
the  guaixlian  of  his  lights  and  privileges,  (iradu- 
ally,  the  nomination  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
masters,  the  ratification  only  resting  with  the 
bishop,  till,  in  1338,  that  too  was  taken  away  by 
a  papal  bull.  At  i)resent,  he  is  little  more  than 
an  ornamental  ap|)eiulage;  the  practical  duties  of 
his  office  being  (lischarged  by  the  vice-chancellor, 
who  is  nominateil  annually  by  the  chancellor 
fn)m  the  heads  of  colleges,  and  holds  office  gen- 
erally for  a  term  of  four  years;  under  him  are 
four  pro-vice-chancellors.  lie  is  the  resident  head 
of  the  university,  and  presides  in  all  its  meetings; 
and,  being  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  justice  of 
the  |)eace.  possesses  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  its  members.  The  proctors  i-ank  next  in 
importance.  These  are  two  in  immber,  fellows  of 
colleges,  elected  according  to  a  cycle  of  rotation, 
for  one  year  only,  ^rheir  business  is  to  maintain 
discipline  among  the  students  outside  their  college 
walls,  to  appoint  public  examiners,  and  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  authorities;  and,  ex  officio,  they 
are  memliei-s  of  most  bonnls  of  management  for 
university  projierty  and  trusts.  The  high  steward 
— who  was  once  electeil  for  his  local  mfluence 
and  iK>wer  to  i)rotect  the  university — is  now  of 
somewhat  less  importance  than  the  chancellor, 
his  only  duty  being  to  try  serious  ciiminal  cases, 
such  as  treason  or  felony.  The  present  (187<)) 
high  stewartl  is  the  I'larl  of  Carnarvon ;  the 
cliancellor,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  rei>- 
n^sentatives  in  the  t'ommons  are  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Gat  home  Hanly,  secretary  for  war,  and  the  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Mowbray,  both  elected  by  Con  vocatior. 
The  assemblies  governing — or,  we  might  almost 
say,  forming — the  irniversity,  are  four:  (1)  The 
House  of  Congregation  ;  (2)  The  House  of  Con- 
vocation ;  (3)  The  Congregation  of  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  Oxford  ;  and  (4)  The  Hebdomadal  Coun- 
cil, constituted  according  to  the  at?t  of  1854. 
(l)Coii{/re{/a(io?i  consists  of  Regents  (/.  p.,  Masters 
of  Arts  of  a  certain  standing)  of  all  kinds,  and 
merely  ratifies  the  nomination  of  examiners,  and 
the  onlinary  degrees.  (2)  Convocntion  (xmsists 
of  Regents  and  Non-Regents  (/.  e.  all  admitted 
to  Ri'gL'iiey,  who  have  kept  their  names  on  the 
college  Ixxjks).  It  transacts  all  the  other  coqiorate 
business  of  the  university,  grants  moneys,  sanc- 
tions statutes.  eltK'ts  to  all  university  offices  and 
livings,  and  ch<x)ses  the  burgesses  for  imrliament. 
h\  this  assembly,  the  vice-chancellor  (or  his  dep- 
uty) has  the  right  of  veto  on  all  proceedings 
save  elections;  as  have  also  the  protttors  if  agree<i. 
(3)  The  Coiuirpfjalioa  of  ihe  Unxtersihj  em- 
braces certain  officials,  and  all  members  of  Con- 
voi'ation  residing  in  Oxford  during  the  year,  its 
business  is  legislative,  the  statutes  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Council  being  pronmlgatcKl  in  it,  and 
amendments  propose<l.  which,  if  allowed,  aro 
])assed  on  to  ('onvocation  for  approval  or  rejec- 
tion. (4)  I^astly,  we  come  to  the  Hebdomadal 
Council,  in  which  sit  the  chancellor,  vice-chancel- 
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lor  and  proctora,  ex  qfflcio,  as  well  as  6  Heads  of 
Colleges,  6  ProfeaBon,  and  6  members  of  Convo- 
catbn,  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  University.  This  assembly  meets 
wed^y,  and  initiates  all  l^idation. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  two  universitieB 
started  schemes  for  the  examination  of  boys — 
under  the  name  of  the  middle-class  local  exami- 
nations. In  the  Junior  Group,  candidates  were 
to  be  under  16,  in  the  Senior,  under  18  ^rears  of 
ase ;  every  thing  was  conducted  b^  nominees  of 
the  university ;  perfect  impartiahty  and  a  high 
standard  of  merit  were  secured ;  and  the  exami- 
nations soon  became  popular.  Scholarships  are 
offered  at  three  colleges  in  Oxford  to  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  senior  candidates.  Such  a  test 
has  doubtless  been  of  great  service  in  improving 
tiie  teaching  in  middle-class  schools,  and  in  calling 
forth  the  emulation  both  of  masters  and  boys ; 
but  it  has  brought  with  it  the  apparently  inevi- 
table result  of  ''cramming'*  and  overworidngboys 
of  promise.  It  has  lately  been  extended  to  girk, 
by  Cambridge  and  also  bv  Oxford.  The  latter 
university  is  behindhand,  however,  in  that  it  has 
not  vet  supplied  any  thin^  analogous  to  the 
Cambridge  higher  examinations  for  women  (over 
18  years  of  age),  and  to  the  lectures  given  by 
Caniabs  in  support  of  universitv  extension 
ihrouffhout  the  Kingdom ;  but,  at  Oxford  itself, 
there  has,  probably,  never  been  a  period  when 
teaching  was  more  careful  and  effective,  or  study 
more  earnest,  and  its  results  more  highly  prized, 
than  ta<lay. 

The  names  of  the  colleges  with  the  dates  of  their 
foundation  are  as  follows:  University,  A.D.  872  (?), 
incorporated  in  1280,  from  funds  left,  in  1249,  by 
Wm.  de  Durham  for  12  poor  masters  from  Dur- 
ham; Balliol,  1263—8;  Merton,  founded  in  1264, 
at  Maldon,  removed  to  Oxford  in  1274 ;  Exeter, 
1314;  Oriel,  1326;  Queens,  1340;  New,  1386; 
lincoki,  1427;  All  Souls,  1437;  Ma^en,  1458; 
Brasenose,  1509 ;  Corpus  Christi,  1516  ;  Christ 
Church,  1546—7;  Trinity,  1554;  St.  John's,  1555; 
Jesus,  1571 ;  Wadham,  1609  ;  Pembroke,  1624 ; 
Worcester,  1714;  Kcble,  1870 ;  Hertford,  1874. 
The  Halls  are :  St.  Mary's,  1333 ;  New  Inn,  used 
as  a  mint  under  Charles  I. ;  St.  Albans ;  and 
St.  Edmund's,  the  last  as  an  adjunct  of  Queen's 
College.  Of  the  colleges,  the  largest  and  richest 
is  ClSst  Church,  begun  by  Woisey  under  the 
name  of  Cardinal  Coll^ ;  completed  and  en- 
dowed by  Henry  VIIL;  its  undergraduates 
number  249 ;  those  at  Baliol.  1 82 .  The  most  com- 
plete is  New  Coll^,  which  has,  as  its  nursery, 


Winchester  School,  founded  by  the  same  nnmff- 
icent  patron,  Wm.  of  Wykeha]m,andproportioih 
atdy  endowed.  New  College  and  Magdalen  ire 
both  &mous  for  their  handsome  duipds  and 
grounds.  Tlie  total  number  of  undemadnafteB 
m  the  calendar  for  1876  is  2,542,  of  whom  213 
are  unattached  (to  any  college  or  hall).  The  nmn- 
ber  of  matriculations  was,  in  the  last  academic 
year,  718;  of  conferred  degrees:  Bachekns',  3,941, 
and  Masters',  254.  The  revenue  of  coUeM  and 
universitv  together  is  £420,000. — Besite  the 
above  collegiate  building  there  are  othen  d 
mat  interest,  also  belonging  to  the  nnivenh^. 
The  oldest  is  the  Divinity  School,  opened  m 
1480,  and  now  used  chiefly  for  oonfening  d^ 
fprees.  Close  to  it  are  the  sdbook  (1611  ae^), 
m  which  examinations  are  conducted ;  and  «m 
Sheldonian  Theater  (built  by  Abp.  Sbdikn 
from  the  designs  of  Wren,  in  1683J,  in  which 
honorary  degrees  are  given  and  pnxe  oompoa- 
tions  read,  at  the  annual  commemoration.  The 
Bodleian  library  was  founded,  in  1597,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  in  place  of  the  small  libiaij, 
which  had  been  scattered  at  the  Beformatian. 
Bodley  bought  largely  for  it  during  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War;  but  its  usefulness  dates  from 
James  I.  Connected  with  it  as  a  readin»oom, 
is  the  library  built  by  Dr.  Haddiffe,  founder  abo 
of  the  Infirxnary  and  the  Observatory.  The  AAr 
molean  museum  n.632J  is  the  property  of  the 
university,  which  nas  ano  its  own  jncsB.  Founded 
about  1672,  it  was  extended  in  1714,  diieAjr 
through  the  profits  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Btitoty 
of  tJie  Civil  Wars f  the  copyright  of  whidi  w 
presented  to  the  university.  It  was  removed  to 
new  buildings  in  1833,  axid  is  now  a  very  kigB 
establishment,  distinguished  b^  the  chanedkrli 
name.  Hie  most  recent  buildmg  of  imtx^tsnoe 
is  the  new  museum,  elaborately  furnished  wi& 
scientific  collections  and  apparatus.  The  Ttfj- 
lorian  Institute,  also,  is  of  late  date ;  it  contains 
a  picture  gallery  and  has  an  endowment  for  en- 
couraging the  study  of  modem  languagea 
Among  the  under-gradiiates  themselves,  trore  are 
many  private  clubs ;  but  the  only  one  of  these 
possessing  buildings  of  its  own  is  the  Union 
Club,  which,  besides  the  ordinary  appliances  of 
a  club-house,  has  a  large  debating-room,  in  which 

I  the  members  meet  for  weekly  discussions,  during 

I  tenn.  — See  Huber,  English  Universities,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  F.  W.  Newman  ;   Oj/W 

I  Calendar  and  Ten  Year  Book ;  77ie  Students 
Handbook  to  (he   University   and  CoBeffet  if 

1  Oxford  (Clarendon  Press,  Oiford). 


PAOIFIO,  University  of  the,  at  Santa 
Clara,  Cal.,  under  MethocQst  Episcopal  control, 
was  organized  in  1851,  and  chaitered  in  1853.  It 
admits  both  sexes.  It  has  productive  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $A,000,  libraries  containing  about 
2,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  vanes  from 
98  to  $20  per  term  of  14  weeks,  with  modem  lan- 
guages.    The  ooDegiate  department  has  three 


courses:  classical,  4  years;  Latin  scientific  3  ymn; 
and  scientific,  3  years.  There  is  also  a  pieptf- 
atory  and  a  commercial  department.  In  l&<5--€f 
there  were  10  instructors  and  212  students  (69 
collegiate  and  143  preparatory).  The  Ber.  A.  8. 
Gibbons,  A.  M.,  M.D.,  is  (1876)  the  president 
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chartered  in  1862 ;  and  remored  to  Santa  Roea, 
Sonoma  Co^  in  1870.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Candi- 
dates for  a  degree  have  the  choice  of  four  courses 
of  study.  Two  are  for  males — one  in  letters,  and 
one  in  science;  two  are  for  females — a  special 
<x)UT8e  in  letters,  and  a  special  course  in  science. 
Females  may  also  pursue  the  two  former  courses. 
The  college  has  a  preparatory  department,  and 
affords  instruction  in  pedagogics,  painting  and 
drawing,  music,  and  commercial  branches.  The 
regular  tuition  fees  vary  from  $30 — $70  per  year. 
Ill  1874 — 75,there  were  9  instructors  and  276  stu- 
dents, of  whom  59  were  of  the  collegiate  grade.  The 
presidents  have  been  A.  L.  Fitzgerald,  A.  M.,  from 
1870— 76,andRev.W.A.Finlay,D.D.,sincel876, 

PA0I7I0  TJNIVEBSITY^  at  Forest  Giove, 
Oregon,  chartered  in  1853—4,  is  under  evangel- 
ical, but  not  denominational,  control.  Connected 
with  it  is  the  Tualatin  Academy,  chartered  in 
1849.  It  has  an  endowment  of  about  365,000, 
and  a  library  of  5,000  volumes.  The  university 
Las  four  courses;  namely,  classical,  4  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.;  scientific,  3  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  B.  S. ;  ladies'  course,  3  years, 
leading  to  the  d^ree  of  M.S.  (Mistress  of  Sci- 
ence) ;  and  normal,  2  years,  llie  cost  of  tuition 
in  these  courses  is  $45  per  year;  in  the  academy, 
330.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  instructors,  and 
118  students  (13  collegiate  and  105  academic). 

PAGE,  David  Perkins,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  eminent  of  American  educators,  bom 
at  Epping,  N.  H.,  July  4.,  1810;  died  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  Jan.  1.,  1848.  The  first  part  of 
Iiis  life  was  spent  in  agricultural  labor  on  his 
father's  farm ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  sixteenth 
year  that  he  was  i)ermitted  to  enjov  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  thing  beyond  an  elementaiy 
-education.  In  1826,  he  entered  Hampton 
Academy,  where  he  spent  two  terms  preparing 
for  the  vocation  to  which  he  afterwards  devoted 
his  life.  His  first  service  as  a  teacher  was  in 
the  district  schools,  from  which,  in  a  short  time, 
he  became  associate  principal  of  the  Newbury- 
port  High  School,  in  which  he  remained  12 
years.  He  distinguished  himself  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Essex  Coimty  Teachers'  Association, 
before  which  he  delivered  several  lectures  that 
■elicited  the  highest  encomiums  from  Horace 
Mann  and  others.  One  of  these,  on  The  Mutual 
Duties  of  Parents  and  TeacherSj  was  especially 
admired,  more  than  6,000  copies  being  printed 
and  distributed.  As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Page  was 
:fluent  and  impressive,  "lie  possessed,"  says 
Horace  Mann, "  that  rare  quahty,  so  indispen- 
sable to  an  orator,  the  power  to  think,  standing 
on  his  feet,  and  before  folks."  "  As  a  teacher, 
says  Barnard,  "  he  exhibited  two  valuable  quali- 
fications,— the  ability  to  turn  the  attention  of 
his  pupils  to  the  principles  which  explain  facts, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  see  clearly 
the  connection ;  and  the  talent  for  reading  the 
•character  of  his  scholars,  so  accurately,  that  he 
oonld  at  once  discern  what  were  their  governing 
passions  and  tendencies — ^what  in  them  needed 
«nootiragement,  and  what  repression."   In  1844, 


preparations  were  making  to  open  the  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Horace  Mann  and  others,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Pace  was  invited  to  assume  its 
grincipalship,  whicn  he  did  the  following  year. 
The  school  commenced  with  25  pupils ;  but,  be-, 
fore  the  close  of  the  first  term,  the  number  had 
increased  to  100 ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  term,  there  were  200  students. 
Numerous  obstacles,  incident  to  every  experi- 
ment, such  as  this  was  at  that  time,  opposea  its 
progress;  but  the  indefotigable  eneraes,  con- 
summate ability,  and  devoU^  spirit  of  its  prin- 
cipal overcame  them  all ;  and  every  new  term 
increased  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Page's  incessant  labors,  however, 
had  exhausted  ms  vital  energies;  and  at  the 
close  of  December,  1847,  he  was  attacked  with 
violent  fever,  from  which  he  did  not  recover. 
Few  men  have  possessed  that  rare  asscmbla^  of 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  made  him 
trulv  a  model  teacher.  "Of  the  hundreds  of 
teachers,"  says  his  biographer,  "  who  were  under 
his  care  at  Albany,  there  was  not  one  who  did 
not  look  UB  to  him  with  admiration  and  love ; 
not  one  wno  did  not  bear,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  impress  of  his  character  and  influence." 
His  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Teaching j  origin- 
ally publii^ed  in  1847,  has  been  universally  ad- 
mir^,  and  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation. — 
See  Barnard,  American  Teachers  and  Educa- 
tors (N.  Y.,  1861). 

PAl«20NTOIiOOT.    See  Geologt. 

PALATINATE  COLIiEGE,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Myerstown,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  founded  in 
1868,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  It  has  a  commodious  building  situated 
on  high  ground,  amid  fine  scenery.  The  institu- 
tion comprises  an  elementary,  an  academic,  a  col- 
legiate, and  a  musical  department.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  7  instruct- 
ors and  208  students.  The  Rev.  George  W. 
Aughinbaugh,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

PAJtAGTJAT,  a  republic  of  South  America; 
area  56,715  sq.  m. ;  population,  about  221,000. 
The  inhabitants  are  cniefly  Indians,  the  Guarani 
langua^  being  dominant  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, although  Spanish  is  the  official  language. 
ITie  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
Paraguay  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
1530.  It  remained  a  part  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions until  1811,  when  it  declared  its  independence. 
The  early  history  of  Paraguay  presents  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  attempts  ever  made  to  educate 
a  barbarous  nation.  After  missionaries  of  other 
orders  had  been  unsuccessful  among  the  Gua- 
ranis,  the  Jesuits  entered  the  country,  in  1557, 
and  met  with  wonderful  success,  lliey  collected 
the  Indians  in  villages,  which  the^  called  reduc- 
tions, and  enlisted  their  sympathies,  by  opening 
to  them  profitable  sources  of  employment,  chiefly 
by  extending  the  commerce  witg  mate,  the  so- 
called  Paraguay  tea.  At  the  same  time  they 
strictly  forbade  them  to  hold  anv  intercourse 
with  the  Spanish  colonists,  and  obtained  from 
Philip  III.  a  mandate  forbidding  every  body  from 
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entering  their  reductions  without  their  iwrmis- 
sion.  After  these  measures  had  l:)een  lirmly  es- 
tablished, they  began  with  a  strong  hand  to  put 
their  plans  into  execution.  Every  redudum  re- 
ceived two  missionaries,  one  for  religious  and 
the  other  for  secular  affairs.  Every  village  was 
built  in  the  same  style,  having  in  the  center  a 
large  square,  fronting  on  which  were  the  chiirc^h 
and  the  school-house.  The  streets  were  wide  and 
regular.  Every  luxury,  both  in  dress  and  habi- 
tation, waa  strictly  prohibited  ;  but  the  churches 
were  decorated  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Jesuits 
administered  all  property  belonging  to  the  vil- 
lages, and  governed  by  means  of  the  native  ai- 
ziqneSj  who,  although  chosen  by  the  inhabitants, 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  fathers.  The 
slightest  infractions  of  the  law  were  severely 
punished.  The  instruction  given  by  them  con- 
sisted in  teaching  to  read  and  write,  and  to  recite 
the  catechism ;  but,  owing  to  their  seclusion 
from  the  outer  world,  their  acquirements  availed 
them  but  little.  I'klgar  Quinet,  one  of  the  most 
bitter  opponents  of  the  Jesuits,  recognized  that 
this  metnod  of  education,  "which  would  have 
destroyed  older  nations,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  a  kind  of  grown-up  children  like  the  (jluara- 
nis" ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  adds  that  ''  it 
showed  an  unsurpassed  ability  to  attract  these 
children  by  granting  them  every  thing,  but  what 
would  have  rendered  them  men."  As  their  power 
increased,  the  fathers  grew  more  indejjendent, 
and  finally  broke  off  all  connection  with  the 
home  government.  In  17G7,  a  royal  decree 
ordered  their  expulsion  from  the  three  provinces 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Tucu- 
man,  to  which  they  offered  no  resistance.  Their 
reductions  graduaUy  disappeared,  while  the  Indi- 
ans relapsed  into  barbarisni.  Under  the  dictator 
Francia  (1814 — 1840),  who  practiced  the  same 
policy  of  seclusion  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  pre- 
viously adopted,  and  under  Lopez,  schools  were 
founded,  and  education  generally,  though  bIow- 
ly,  advanced ;  so  that,  in  i8(>l ,  J^araguay  had  as 
man}*^  primary  schools  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation, as  any  of  the  other  South  American  states. 
But  during  the  aisajstrous  war  that  followed, 
education  was  entirely  neglected.  Since  1870, 
deteruiined  efforts  have  l)een  made  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  instruction.  The  amount  appropriated 
for  schools,  in  1874,  was  $34,860.  The  capital. 
Asuncion,  formerly,  had  a  colegio.  wliich  was 
founded  in  1783.  and  in  which,  among  others, 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  were  e<lutated. 
Lopez  founded  a  gynmasium  under  the  name 
Aciukmiii  Litet'arht;  but  the  course  of  in- 
struction einbi-aced  only  tw^o  subjects.  Latin 
and  philosopliy.  Sul)sequently  other  subieots,  as 
mathematics,  law.  and  theology  were  atlued.  It 
was  re-organized  under  the  name  Instituto  de  En- 
sehanzn;  the  establishment  of  several  colleges  in 
provincial  towns  was  resolved  upon,  and  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  were  sent  to  France  to  be  edu- 
cated as  profes;ors. —  See  Le  Roy,  in  Schmid's 
Encydopddie,  art.  S'lidameiHca. 

PARENTAL  EDUCATION.— See  Home 
Education. 


PABOCHIAL  SCHOOIi,  an  elementary 
school  which  is  united  with  a  parish,  and  irndtr 
the  control  of  its  pastor.  Schools  of  this  kind 
arose  early  in  the  middle  ages.  Althou^  tlie 
mass  of  the  people  did  not  yet  appreciate  the 
value  of  school  instruction,  the  poi>es  repeatetihr 
urged  the  erection  of  ])arish  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  churches.  Teachers  of  Holy  "Writ, 
and  instructors  in  ecclesiastical  obligations,  were, 
in  particular,  to  be  appointed  in  all  parishes: 
for  it  was  not  conceived  that  any  person  f«uld 
profitably  take  part  in  divine  service,  if  he  had 
not  received  proper  instruction.  In  France, 
bishop  Theodulph  of  Orleans  admonished  the 
parish  priests  to  instruct  the  boys  gratuitously 
in  science.  Charlemagne  decreed  that  youtl» 
should  be  educated  in  reading,  singing,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  writing.  A  synod  held  at 
Mayence,  before  the  middle  of  the  9th  centuiy. 
enjoined  that  the  children  be  sent  either  to  the 
convent  or  to  the  parochial  school,  in  order  to 
learn,  at  least,  the  creed  and  .the  Lords  Prayer 
in  the  native  tongue. — For  many  centuries,  the 
elementary  schools  grew  and  developed  in  dofee 
connection  with  the  church.  The  Keformation 
did  not  change  this  relation ;  and,  in  Protestant 
as  well  as  ui  Catholic  countries,  the  conunou 
school  continued  to  be  a  [parochial  school.  More 
recently,  in  most  countries,  state  authoritiefi 
have  assumed  the  chief  control  of  the  common 
schools  ;  and  the  parochial  character  of  such  in- 
stitutions has  more  or  less  disappeared  ;  although 
many  govennuents  still  delegate  to  the  {)astois 
of  the  established  churches  certain  rights  of  in- 
spection, and  maintain  separate  schools  for  dif- 
ferent denominations.  In  the  Unittni  States,  the 
name  parochial  schools  is  now  generally  appb'i'd 
to  Koman  Catholic  and  to  Kpisco[;alian  scboolR 
which  have  been  organized  m  clos?e  conm'ctitn 
with  the  parishes  ;  beuiase,  in  the  opinion  of  tbt-ir 
founders,  all  elementary'  schools  should  provide 
religious  as  well  as  secular  instruction. and  should, 
therefore,  have  a  strictly  denominational  char- 
acter.    (See  Denominational  Sciiooijs.) 

PARSONS  COLLEGE,  at  Fau^eld,  Iowa, 
foundetl  in  18.5.5,  is  under  Presbyterian  contrtJ. 
It  has  a  campus  of  20  acres,  2  handsome  and 
commodious  brick  buildincs,  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  and  a  Tibrar}-  of  aliout  TOO 
volumes.  Its  productive  funds  amount  to  $24,000. 
nearly.  There  is  an  academic  department,  with 
a  preparatory'  and  a  normal  course,  and  a  a'i- 
legiate  department,  with  a  classical  (4years).aDd 
a  scientific  (3  years)  counse.  llie  cost  of  tuition 
is  S30  a  year  in  the  academic,  and  S36  in  the 
collegiate  dejjartment.  Both  sexes  are  adiuittei!. 
In  187:) — 6,  there  were  6  instructors  and  C3  btu- 
dents  (I  collegiate  and  62  academic). 

PASSOW,  Franz  Ludwigr  Karl  Friedrich« 
one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  lexico- 
graphic literature,  bom  in  Ludwigslust,  Gennanv. 
Sept.  20.,  1T8<> :  died  in  Breslau,  March  IL.  IKil. 
He  became,  in  1H07,  professor  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Weimar,  in  1810,  director  of  the  Conradinmn 
of  Jenkau,  near  Dantzic,  and  in  181.5,  professor 
at  the  imiversity  of  Breslau.     lie  was  an  en- 
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thusiastic  admirer  of  Greek  culture,  and  not 
only  preferred  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
to  the  Latin,  but  made  a  practical  attempt,  in  the 
school  of  Jenkau,  to  have  the  study  of  Greek 
begun  before  that  of  Latin.  His  fame  chiefly 
rests  on  his  Greek  lexicon,  which  not  only  began 
an  entirely  new  era  in  the  history  of  classical 
dictionaries,  but  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  productions  m  the  entire  range 
•  of  lexical  literature.  The  lirst  edition  of  the  work 
{HandwOrterbuch  der  giHechiachen  Sprache, 
2  vols.,  Leips.,  1819 — 24),  appeared  as  a  revision 
of  the  (ilreek-German  lexicon  of  Schneider ;  but, 
in  the  following  editions,  it  was  so  completely  re- 
written by  him,  that  the  4th  edition  (1831 )  bore 
only  his  name  on  the  title  page.  Passow's  work 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Greek-  English  lexi- 
con of  Liddell  and  Scott.  (See  Greek  Language.) 
The  Prussian  minister  of  education,  A.  Falk, 
(q.  v.).  is  a  son-in-law  of  Paasow. 

PATIENCE,  the  cahn  endurance  of  neces- 
sary toil  or  suffering.  This  quality,  though 
similar  to  perseverance  in  the  prolonged  effort 
which  its  exercise  presupposes,  differs  from  it 
chiefly  in  the  equable  temper  with  which  that 
effort  is  made.  A  patient  spirit  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  character  of  a 
successful  educator.  Many  occasions,  indeed, 
will  occur,  when  jmtience  will  be  the  only  virtue 
which  will  command  success.  Its  cultivation, 
therefore,  is  desirable  both  on  this  account,  and 
because  of  its  value  in  mental  discipline.  Its 
possession,  moreover,  is  necessary  both  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  pupil.  To  the  former,  it  is  of 
special  use  in  his  treatment  of  the  varying  dis- 
positions with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The  prov- 
ocations to  impatience  and  ill  tamper  are  so 
many  and  so  constant,  that,  without  patience, 
the  teacher's  life  will  be  a  continued  series  of  an- 
noyances. Impatience  in  children  is  the  result 
eitiier  of  temperament  or  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion ;  and,  in  dealing  with  it,  the  teacner  should 
remember  that  nothing  so  tends  to  develop  and 
foster  it  in  his  pupils,  as  a  constant  practical  ex- 
hibition of  it  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  them. 
As  nothing  is  so  infectious  as  ill  temper,  so 
nothing  tends  so  rapidly  to  curb  ill  temper  as 
that  quiet  forbearance  which  a  patient  spirit 
diffuses  around  it  like  an  atmosphere.  The 
mental  powers,  also,  act  with  much  greater  effect 
when  the  cahnness  of  the  judgment  is  undis- 
turbed by  ill  tamper  or  impatience.  Perseve- 
rance may,  indeed,  exist  without  patience,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  may  accomplish  its  objects  ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  half  the  good 
results  which  perseverance  aided  by  patience 
might  accomplish,  are  thrown  away  if  patience 
does  not  accompany  it. 

PATNE,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  noted 
Enelish  educators  of  our  times,  bom  in  1808 ; 
died  April  30.,  1876.  He  received  his  educa- 
tional training  at  the  University  of  London,  and 
early  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher  of  En- 
glish. For  a  number  of  years,  he  was  connected 
with  his  alma  mater.  In  1873,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly-founded  professorship  of 


education  in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  first 
chair  in  any  public  institution  in  England  as- 
signed to  that  subject.  He  devoted  himself,  in 
this  position,  and  also  by  his  writings,  to  the 
promotion  of  education,  making  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  of  teaching  his  special  object. 
He  was  the  author  of  Lectures  an  Education, 
and  numerous  lectures  and  pamphlets  on  allied 
subjects.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
AVoman's  Education  Union.  Mr.  Payne  con- 
tributed several  papers  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Philological  Society — chiefly  on  English  dialects 
and  the  relation  of  Old  English  to  Norman 
French.  Among  his  other  publications,  were 
text-books  on  English  literature,  entitled  Stud- 
ies in  English  (5th  ed.,  London.  1864) ;  Studies 
in  English  Prose  (1867);  and  Select  Poetry  for 
Children,  which  had  a  very  large  circulation 
(15th  ed.,  1868). 

PEABODT,  George,  an  American  merchant 
and  banker,  bom  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  Feb.  18., 
1795;  died  in  London,  Nov.  4.,  1869.  Mr.  Pea- 
body  s  gifts  to  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions have  been  enormous,  if  not  unequaled.  Of 
the  latter,  the  princij)al  are  the  following :  the 
Peabody  Institute,  in  South  Danvers,  which  he 
founded  by  a  gift  of  330,000,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  $200,000  ;  a  similar  instituticm  in 
North  Danvers,  endowed  with  $.^0,000 ;  the 
Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  founded 
by  a  bequest  of  $300,000,  to  which  he  added 
8700,000 ;  the  Archajological  Institute  of  Har- 
vard College,  with  an  endowment  fund  of 
$150,000 ;  and  the  department  of  physical 
science,  in  Yale  College,  with  an  equal  fund. 
The  total  amount  of  his  bequests  to  the  cause 
of  education  exceeds  $5,365,000. 

PEABODT  FUND  (Educational),  an 
endowment  of  extraordinary  munificence,  cre- 
ated for  educational  purposes,  by  Georce  Pea- 
body (q.  v.),  the  first  announcement  of  which 
was  made  Feb.  7.,  1867,  in  the  following  words : 
"  I  give  one  million  of  dollars  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
industrial  education  among  the  yoimg  of  the 
more  destitute  portions  o?  the  southern  and 
southwestern  states  of  the  Union."  Ten  trustees 
were  selected  by  him  to  carry  his  wishes  into 
effect ;  and,  at  a  meeting  held  iir  New  York, 
March  19.,  1867,  a  general  plan  was  adopted, 
and  Dr.  Bamas  Sears  was  appointed  agent.  On 
July  1.,  1869,  Mr.  Peabody  luided  a  second  mil- 
lion to  the  cash  capital  of  the  fund.  Besides 
this,  there  were  donations  of  Mississippi  and 
Florida  bonds  amounting  to  about  $1,500,000, 
not  realizing,  however,  any  income.  According 
to  the  donor's  directions,  the  principal  must 
remain  unchanged  for  30  years,  the  trustees  be- 
ing enjoined  tvom  expending  any  portion  of 
it  or  adding  to  it  any  part  of  the  accruing  in- 
terest The  manner  of  using  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  final  distribution  of  the  principal,  was 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees, 
who  are  vested  with  authority  to  fill  vacancies 
in  their  number.  "  Not  a  single  Southern  state.'' 
says  the  agent,  "  had  a  modem  system  of  public 
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schools  when  the  trustees  first  entered  upon  and  entered  there  upon  a  career  which  he  never 
their  work,  and  now  (1875)  no  state  is  without  afterwards  abandoned.  His  own  qualificatioDfi, 
such  a  system,  existing  at  least  in  law;  and  eveiy  '  and  the  society  of  several  eminent  and  successful 
state  has  either  already  organized  or  is  now  |  instructors  in  tliis  peculiar  field,  soon  gave  him 
organizing  its  schools."  While  it  is  not  claimed  .  a  proficiency  that  led  to  his  appointment  u 
by  the  trustees  that  all  this  has  been  done  by  steward  of  the  institution,  and,  shortly  after 
means  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  I  wards,  to  his  selection,  by  the  direct<»8  of  the 
fund ;  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  great  work  ,  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb^ 
has  been  greatly  aided  and  stimulat€»i  thereby,  for  the  situation  of  principal.  He  entered  upon 
The  promotion  of  primary  education  for  the  |  his  new  duties  in  1831,  and  found,  in  the  neoee- 
masses  has  been  the  chief  object  kept  in  view ;  i  sary  re-organization  of  the  institution,  ample  i^ 
aud,  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  it,  the  trustees  !  for  all  his  energy.  In  the  training  of  teachen 
have  followed  the  "  sound  maxim  of  giving  help  i  for  the  instruction  of  the  unfortunate  dass  with 
to  those,  and  only  to  those,  who  help  themselves."  j  whom  he  was  associated,  his  peculiar  abili^  and 
Hence,  whenever  efficient  measures  have  been  :  patience  were  more  particularly  manifested.  Thit 
inaugurated  by  state,  city,  or  town  to  estab- '  work  of  re-oreanization  and  instruction  was  loog 
lish  and  support  a  permanent  system  of  schools,  i  and  arduous;  but  the  marked  improvement  whi(£ 
and  aid  has  been  needed  to  meet  the  outlay  |  foUowed  placed  the  institution  on  a  higher  levd 
necessary  at  first,  contributions  have  been  of  usefulness  and  reputation,  that  afterwards  kd 
promptly  and  liberally  made  to  supplement  the  to  the  rebuilding  of  it  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  to 
funds  publicly  raised.  The  rules  followed  in  the  i  its  incorporation  by  the  state.  Dr.  Feet  becoming 
distribution  have  been  as  follows :  (1)  All  schools  j  its  president.  This  position  he  continued  to  hdd 
aided  must  have  at  least  100  pupils,  with  a  i  till  nis  death. — His  peculiar  service  in  the  cause 


teacher  for  every  50 ;  must  be  properly  graded, 
and  must  be  continued  during  ten  months  in  the 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than 


of  deaf-mute  instruction  deserves  not  only  oqid- 
mendation  but  careful  study  by  all  engaged  in 
that  peculiar  field  of  educational  labor,  in  1844. 


85  per  ceut ;  (2)  The  trustees  act  in  concert  with  Horace  Mann,  after  an  extended  examination  of 
the  state  authorities,  and  with  the  co-operation  I  the  school  systems  of  Europe,  made  the  assertion 
of  the  state  superintendent  in  each ;  (3)  The  |  that  the  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  in  Profloa. 
largest  sum  given  to  a  school  of  100  pupils  is  |  Saxony,  and  Holland  were  decidedly  superior  to 
^UO  ;  to  one  of  200  pupils,  $G00,  ana  to  one  i  any  existing  in  America;  the  ground  of  this  a 
of  300  pupils,  $1000  ;  but  dways  on  the  condi-    •  •      '    •  ■     ^  •'   • '      • 


tioii  being  tnat  while  the  American  system  taught 
pupils  to  converse  by  signs  only,  the  systemB 
m  those  countries  taught  the  pupils  actually  to 
speak,  as  well  as  to  understand  spoken  langu^. 
and  that  this  latter  was  the  only  way  in  which 
their  defect  could  be  thoroughly  remedied.  Mr. 
Manna  great  reputation,  though  not  shaking  Dr. 
Peets  belief  in  the  superiority  of  his  fav(vite 


tion  that    the    district  pay  at  least  twice  the 
amount  given  from  the  fund. 

PEBAGOGT,  or  Pedago^cs  (6r.  iraida- 
yayiay  from  Tralf,  naiddg,  a  boy,  and  ay<j}'6c,  lead- 
ing or  guiding),  the  science  and  art  of  giving  in- 
struction to  children,  particularly  in  school,  or 
as  by  a  school-teacher  (;ra/fJa>w}(Ji).     This  tenu 

is  more  generally  used  m  Germany  than  in  the  I  method  —  that  of  signs,  made  it  neoessaiy  to 
United  States  or  Oreat  Britain,  in  which  the  '  answer  this  charge  in  the  most  conclusive  way. 
theory  aud  art  of  the  teacher  or  educator  is  do-  |  To  this  end.  Dr.  Weld,  of  the  Hartford  Asvlom. 
fiignated  as  instruction  or  editcdtion  ;  indeed,  ,  and  Dr.  Day,  of  the  New  York  institution,  were 
the  vfovd  pedaymjtie  is,  in  these  countries,  ust^l  sent  to  Kurope  on  a  tour  of  investigation:  and.  in 
a?  a  term  of  reproach.  For  iufoniiation  in  ix»-  '  the  New  York  institution,  a  class  of  the  moet 
gard  to  the  various  dej)artments  of  />(v/< ///«:></ v,  '  proniising  juipils  was  formccl  for  i>ractic'*Mn  artic- 
ace  Education,  IxsTRr<nrioN,  Didactics,  etc.  |  uhition   and  lip-reading.     After  a  year's  exper 

PEET,  Harvey  Prindle,  a  noted  teiuher  inient,  the  dass  ])roved  a  fiulure.  and  the  ei- 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  lx>rn  in  Bethlehem,  Ct.,  haustive  rejxjrt  made  by  Dr.  Day,  on  his  n'tnrn 
Nov.  19.,  171)4;  died  in  New  York,  .Ian.  1.,  187.*^.  ^  from  Kufoj^kj,  did  not  sustain  Mr.  Maun  in  bis 
The  ordinary  life  of  the  country  boy,  working  assertions.  Dr.  Peet  regarded  uneducated  ddf- 
on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  attending  the  distriut  mutes  as  children  in  intelligence;  because,  of  the 
school  in  winter,  when  associated  with  an  ardent  |  aveimes  through  which  intelligence  is  increased 
thirst  for  knowledge,  is  by  no  means  an  inap- 1  ami  i>erfected,  two — hearing  and  speech — are 
propriate  school  for  the  development  of  a  self-  i  closed  from  birth.  An  evidence  of  this  chfldis)i 
reliant  character.  Such  was  the  early  life  of  Dr.  !  condition  is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  their  minds 
Peet,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  he  was  \  are  engrossed  by  concrete  ideas  to  the  almost  en- 
surrounded  by  a  society  exceptionally  retine.l  and  i  tire  exclusion  of  abstract  ones.  Having  satisfied 
cultivated  for  a  country  town.  At  the  age  of  21,  himself  of  this,  therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to 
he  began  to  t^ach;  but,  becoming  ambitious  for  j  impose  upon  these  immature  minds  complex  asd 
a  college  education,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  abstract  ideas,  such  as  only  a  person  in  the  foD 
study  while  he  was  teaching,  and  having  finished  i  T)08session  of  his  faculties  can  entertain,  he  placed 
his  preparatory  course  at  Andover,  Mass.,  entered  himself  on  their  level,  aud  endeavore<i  to  watdi 
Yale  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1822.  |  the  very  })irth  of  thought,  following  the  procesBCB 
He  received  an  invitation  to  teach  in  the  Amer- 1  by  which  perceptions  become  conceptions,  and 
ican  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford, .  studying  the  nature  of  the  conceptions  so  fonned. 
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This  led  him  to  adopt  a  strictly  nataral  method 
in  the    instruction  of    deaf-mutes — a   method 
which  should  conform  to  the  natural,  in  the  kind 
of  objects  first  presented  for  observation,  and  in 
the  order  of  presentation.     According  to  this 
plan,  the  first  to  be  employed  are  simple,  tan- 
gible, or  sensuous,  objects,  the  abstract  ideas, 
formed  by  a  generalization  of  these,  having  no 
existence  till  the  concrete  ideas  have  become  per- 
fectly familiar  by  long  usage.     As  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  communicating  with  deaf- 
mutes  during  instruction,  his  position  was  always 
that  articulation,  except  in  its  most  elementary 
stage,  being  an  arbitrary  method  for  the  com- 
munication of  thought,  can  be  learned,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  only  by  persons  in  possession 
of  the  factdties  of  both  ear  and  speech;  that  deaf- 
mutes,  therefore,  i.  e.,  bom  deaf-mutes,  will  only 
lose  time  and  patience  by  attempting  to  acquire 
the  faculty  of  speech;  and  that  their  efforts  should 
be  turned  to  the  developing  and  perfecting  of 
the  sign  language  as  their  most  emdent  means 
of  conversation.     Exceptions  to  this  are  made 
in  the  caae  of  semi-mutes,  by  which  terra  he 
meant  those  who  had  lost  the  faculty  of  hearing 
after  they  had  learned  to  speak  or  read,  the 
semi-deaf,  and  a  few  deaf-mutes  of  exceptional 
ability;  but  as  these  constitute  only  about  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  the  deaf,  the 
method  to  be  pursued  should  be  that  which  will 
benefit  the  remaining  eighty-five  percent.  While, 
however,  he  considered  the  sign  language  the 
only  one  natural  to  deaf-mutes,  and  therefore 
the  fittest  for  the  development  of  their  minds, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  not 
only  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  but  more  especially  the 
means  by  which  they  were  to  communicate  with 
the  world  around  them,  with  the  members  of 
which  they  were  to  associate,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
on  terms  of  equality.  For  this  purpose,  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  sign  language  is  at  once  evident. 
In  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  defi- 
ciency. Dr.  Peet  discovered  that  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  signs  had  a  syntax  of  its  own,  which  dif- 
fered from  spoken  English  principaUv  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:   (1)  the  order  of  expression 
is  inverted;  (2)  the  time  is  marked  once  only,  as 
in  the  Hebrew;  (3)  of  the  radical  elements,  thei*e 
are  no  variations  corresponding  to  parts  of  speech; 

(4)  there  are  no  inflections  to  denote  gender, 
number,  person,    case,    voice,  mood,  or    tense; 

(5)  particles  and  pronouns  are  seldom  used. 
Methodical  or  arbitrary  signs,  were,  therefore, 
necessary  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  and  tiie 
extent  to  which  these  should  be  used,  and  the 
method  of  using  them,  became  a  subject  not  only 
of  difficulty  but  of  controversy.  Dr.  Peet  looked 
npon  the  deaf-mute,  while  learning  written 
English,  as  in  the  condition  of  an  English  boy 
learning  any  foreign  language — Latin,  for  in- 
stance. To  such  a  boy,  the  English  word  and 
the  Latin  word  were  both,  he  thought,  direct 
representatives  of  the  idea.  His  opponents  held, 
on  the  contrary,  that  only  one  of  these — the  En- 
glish word — was  the  direct  representative;  and 


that  the  Latin  word  represented  the  idea  indi- 
rectly, i.  e.,  through  the  English  one.    Holding, 
th^fefore,  as  he  did,  that  the  written  word  and 
the  sign  were  equally  direct  representatives  of 
the  idea,  he  considered  that,  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, the  sign  shotdd  be  dropped  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  idea  attached  directly  to  the 
written  word.    Acting  on  these  views,  Dr.  Peet 
prepared,  for  use  in  his  institution,  a  course  of 
instruction,  arranged  to  embody  two  other  prin- 
ciples; namely,  that  ideas  should  be  taught  before 
words,  and  that  difficulties  should  be  gradually 
and  singly  overcome.    It  is  not  necessary,  hon^ 
ever,  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  these  ideas 
are  practically  illustrated*  in  his  series  of  text- 
books, or  to  trace  their  further  development  in 
subsequent  works.    Enough  has  been  said  to  in- 
dicate the  distinctive  character  of  his  system;  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  use  of  it  in 
the  institution  which  he  conducted  so  many 
vears,  and  which  is,  at  present,  under  the  care  of 
his  son,  Isaac  Lewis  Peet — trained  under  parental 
care  for  the  work — appears  to  be  an  ample  vin- 
dication of  its  correctness.  Of  the  place  Dr.  Peet 
should  hold  in  the  ranks  of  those  noble  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  work  of  education, 
of  his  high   place  among  the  exceptional  men 
who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  difficult 
task  of  lifting  the  veil  from  intelligences  clouded 
by  misfortune,  there  can  be  no  question.    The 
essentially  Christian  character  of  the  work  un- 
dertaken, the  ability  and  patience  with  which 
it  was  pursued,  and  the  success  with  which  it 
was  attended,  must  always  claim  our  admiration 
and  demand  for  Dr.  Peet  a  place  among  the 
benefactors  of  his  race.    Besides  his  Course  qf 
Instruction,  and  History  of  the   United  States 
fl869).  Dr.  Peet's  p>ublished  works  are  to  be 
tound  in  articles  furnished  to  various  periodioate, 
in  annual  reports,  addresses,  and  discourses.    By 
means  of  these,  in  addition  to  his  own  researches, 
the  results  reached  by  De  Gerando,  Schmals, 
and  Guyot  were  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  English-reading  public.    Perhaps,  his  most 
valuable  contribution,  however,  was  the  Report 
on  the  Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  t)eaf 
and  Dumb,  published  in  the  Hei'ald  of  Health 
(New  York.  1868).     It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
deficiency  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  deaf-mutes 
raises  important  questions  in  regard  to  their  legal 
rights.      This    report  furnishes  valuable  infor- 
mation on  marriage,  the  disposal  of  property, 
the  comprehension  of  the  oatn,  and  many  other 
subjects;  and  being  unique  in  kind,  and  sup- 
plying, as  it  does,  information  not  hitherto  at- 
tainable, it  will  long  be  quoted  as  an  authority. 
—  See  Barnard,  American  Teachers  and  Edu- 
cators; Syle,  Summary  of  the  Recorded  R^ 
searches  and  Opinions  of  H,  P,  Peet  (Waah^ 
ington,  1873),  reprinted  from  American  Annak 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

PEIBCE,  OyruSf  a  noted  tcscher,  bom  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  August  15, 1790;  died  in  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  April  5,1860.  After  attending 
a  district  school  and  the  academy  at  Framing- 
ham,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  gradualM 
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in  1810.  For  two  years,  he  taught  school  in 
Nantucket,  but,  in  1812,  returned  to  college  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  Uiinistry.  After  uiree 
years  spent  ui  the  study  of  theology,  the  per- 
suasions of  his  former  patrons  at  Nantucket  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  the  charge  of  the  school 
he  had  relinquished  there;  and,  for  three  years 
more,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  entered  the 
ministry,  in  which  he  contiimed  eight  years.  Sus- 
pecting, however,  that  liis  want  of  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress was  preventing  him  from  using  his  energies 
to  the  best  effect  morally,  and  that  the  faults  he 
sought  to  correct  in  adults,  could  be  dealt  with 
more  successfully,  if  taken  at  an  earlier  period, 
he  determined  to  abandon  the  pulpit  for  the  desk 
of  the  teacher.  Accordingly,  he  oecame  with  a 
relative  the  joint  principal  of  an  academy  at  North 
Andover,  but  their  want  of  agreement  as  to  dis- 
cipline and  methods  of  teachmg  led  to  a  sepa- 
ration after  four  years;  and,  in  1831,  he  returned 
to  Nantucket  where,  for  six  years,  he  conducted 
a  large  and  flourishing  sohool.  One  of  his  most  use- 
ful measures  was  the  grading  of  the  public  schools 
of  Nantucket.  This  led,  shortly  after,  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  principal  of  the  high  school  in  that 
place,  whicn  position  he  held  for  thirteen 
months.  In  1839,  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
extended  by  Horace  Mann,  to  take  charge  of 
the  normal  school  at  Lexington,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  had  been  decided  upon  as  an  ex- 
periment by  the  state  board  of  education.  Only 
three  pupils  presented  themselves  at  the  opening 
of  the  school,  and  the  prosjx^ct  was  most  dis- 
heartening. The  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Peirce's 
instruction,  however,  and  his  ardent  devotion  to 
his  work  soon  attracted  attention;  the  apathy 
with  which  his  lalx)rs  were  reganled  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  friends  of  education  gradually 
gave  place  to  confidence  ;  and  the  superiority  of 
the  graduates  of  his  school  to  ordinary  teachers 
soon  placed  the  new  system  in  the  pathway  of 
assured  success.  During  the  three  years  of  his 
labors  at  I^xington,  more  than  fifty  teachers  were 
graduated,  and  the  testimony  generally  given  as 
to  their  fitness  for  the  profession  was  cordial  and 
almost  uniform.  In  connection  with  the  nonnal 
school,  he  established  a  mcKlel  school,  in  which 
the  methods  he  taught  were  put  to  a  practical  test 
under  his  own  supervision.  From  1 844  to  lH49, 
he  taught  the  Normal  School  at  West  Newton, 
whither  it  had  been  removed  fromlicxingtcm.  The 
principal  characteristics  of  (J'yrus  Peirce  were  ]u< 
deep  moral  convictions,  unwearied  j)atience,  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty — the  deei)est  im- 
pression left  on  the  minds  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  associated  being  that  of  his  unswerving 
integrity.  As  the  principal  of  the  first  normal 
school  in  America.  8}>ecially  ciioscn  for  the  work 
by  one  so  eminent  in  the  educational  annals  of 
the  United  States,  and  justifying  that  choice  by 
self-sacrificing  and  effective  work,  at  a  critical 
moment,  his  name  will  always  be  acconled  a 
prominent  place  among  American  educators. — 
See  Barnard,  Ameriazn  Teadiers  and  Educa- 
tors  (New  York,  1861). 


PENMANSHIP,  writing  with  the  ^;  al- 
though the  term  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate 
any  kind  of  handwriting,  or  chirography,  the 
pen  being  the  most  important   instrument  for 
writing.    The  ability  to  write  is  one  of  the  tvo 
fundamental  characteristics  of  an  educated  pe^ 
son,  the  inability  to  read  and  write  constitutiDg 
what  is  technically  called  illiteracy ;  and  yet,  in 
advanced  education,  a  legible  or  elegant  style 
of  handwriting  is  not  considered  of  great  im- 
portance ;  for  the  cases  are  very  few  in  which  a 
candidate  either  for  admission  to  a  colle&e  or 
university,  or  for  a  graduating  diploma,  uie- 
iected  for  not  being  able  to  write,  any  scravl, 
however  illegible  or  inelegant,  being  usually  a^ 
cepted  as  evidence  of  such  ability.    The  cou» 
quence  is,  that  good  penmanship  has  not  ben 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  coll^^  gradoatH. 
but  rather  the  reverse.  When  the  value  of  thii 
accomplishment,  in  every  sphere  of  life,  is  ooih 
sidered,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  policy  of  thus 
disparaging  penmanship  as  the  accompiui^meiit 
of  a  schohur  is  an  entirely  mistaken  one.    It  ii 
true  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  element 
of  superior  instruction ;  but  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  that  ^rade  of  instruction,  should  al- 
ways insist  upon  the  completion  of  the  infenor 
grades  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  ad- 
mission to  higher  studies.   In  elementary  schools, 
penmanship  constitutes  a  very  important  branch 
of  instruction ;  and,  in  these,  sufficient  time 
should  be  given  to  it  to  insure,  at  least,  a  resMct- 
able  degree  of  excellence  to  each  of  the  puplk.— 
There  are  various  so-called  systems  of  teaching 
penmanship,  but  the  underlying  principles  are 
the  same  in  all,  the  difference  chiefly  consisting 
in  a  diversity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ekootents 
of  the  letters,  with  slight  modifications  in  their 
forms  and  mode  of  execution,  and  in  the  eier 
cises  for  practice.     In  order  to  write  well,  the 
pupil  must  have   (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  fonns  of  the  letters,  and  (2)  a  command  of 
the  \ycn.  to  execute  them.  These  two  fimdament- 
al  acquirements  must  be  made  simultaneouslj. 
except  that  some  previous  elementary  instruction 
and  practice  in  drawing  will  aid  the  pupil  veir 
much  in  his  first  lessons  in  {>enmanship.  in  these 
lessons,   the  fonns   should  be  adapted  to  the 
pupil's  untrained  muscles,  and  should  increase 
m  complexity  and  d\&iQv\iy  pari  passu  with  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  arm.   The  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  body  and  the  correct  mode  of  hold- 
ing the  pen  are  indispensable  prerequiiutes  to 
successful  work.     I^essons  in  penmanship  ako 
I)resupjK)se  a  carefid  analysis  of  the  elementary 
forms  of  the  letters;  and,  in  this  respect,  systena 
greatly  differ.    They  have,  however,  many  points 
in  common — indeed  every  thing  that  is  esst'D- 
tial.  (Commencing  with  straight  lines,  to  be  in»le 
at  the  proper  slope,  and  with  i)erfect  paraUelian. 
the  pupil  advances  progressively  to  the  jwt-hKfk, 
the  loop,  the  ellipse,  as  in  the  letter  o,  etc.,  till, 
by  practicing  these  and  their  combinations,  he 
has  mastered  all  the  small  letters  of  the  script 
alphabet,  when  he  proceeds, in  a  similar  manner, 
with  the  capitals  J  irom  which  he  passes  to  words, 
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phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  The  copy- 
book should  not  be  used  after  the  pupil  has  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the  proper  forms 
of  the  letters,  and  thus  acquired  a  fair  style  of 
writing.  Much  time  is  frequently  lost  in  com- 
pelling pupils,  year  after  year,  to  write  copies. 
Quantity  as  well  as  quality  should  be  required ; 
excellence  in  penmanship  consisting  both  in  cor- 
rectness and  speed  of  execution.  Many  useful 
exercises  may  be  blended  with  practice  in  pen- 
manship, as  the  learning  of  the  forms  used  in 
business,  such  as  bills,  receipts,  modes  of  super- 
scribing and  addressing  letters,  etc.  Practice  in 
adligraphyj  or  artistic  penmanship,  is  also  of 
use,  but  should  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme  in 
schools.  I'he  remarks  of  an  experienced  teacher 
may  here  be  cited :  '*  Constant  vigilance,  and 
continual  correction  of  errors,  are  indispensable 
to  the  formation  of  a  good  hand.  To  know  how 
to  execute  well,  then,  is  the  grand  requisite  in 
the  teacher ;  the  next,  to  furnish  good  models  ; 
and  the  third,  to  have  a  quick  eye  to  detect 
faults,  ajid  a  persistent  detennination  for  their 
correction.  These  conditions  existing,  and  the 
principle  carried  out,  your  pupils  will  write  wellj 
with  a  reasonable  amount  aucl  duration  of  prac- 
tice." ((JiDEON  F.  Thayer,  in  Barnard's  Journal 
of  3lucation.)  —  See  also  Payson,  Dunton,  etc. 
T^ieorii  and  Art  of  Penmanship  (N.  Y.,  1863)  ; 
Wh:kersham,  Methods  of  Instruction  (Phila., 
18(»5) ;  How  to  Teach  (N'.  V.,  1874). 

PENN  OOLIiEGE,  at  ( )skaIoosa.  Towa.  under 
the  (X)ntrol  of  the  Friends,  was  incorfiorated  in 
1866  as  Iowa  Union  College  Association  of 
Friends.  The  name  was  changed  in  1873.  It 
has  an  endowment  of  $5,000,  and  a  library  of 
about  2,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  3^30 
a  year.  The  institution  comprises  a  collegiate 
(a  classical  and  a  scientific  course),  a  prejmratory, 
a  normal,  and  a  business  department.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted.  In  1874 — o,  there  were  12  in- 
structors, and  38  collegiate,  183  preparatory.  41 
normal,  and  32  business  students,  of  whom  some 
belong  to  more  than  one  department.  John  W. 
Woody,  A.  M.,  is  the  president  (1876). 

PENNSYIiVANIA,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of 
the  American  Union.  Its  area  is  46,000  sq.  m., 
and  its  population,  in  1870,  was  3,522,050,  of 
whom  65,294  were  colored  persons.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1875,  was  e8timate<l  at  3,941 ,400. 

Educational  HisUmj.  —  This  subject  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heacls:  (I)  The 
Colonial  period:.  (II)  Under  the  constitution  of 
1790;  (III)  Under  the  constitutions  of  1838 
and  1873. 

I.  Ttie  Colonial  Period. — From  the  founding 
of  Penn's  colony  on  the  Imnks  of  the  Delaware, 
may  be  said  to  date  the  beginning  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's educational  history.  The  first  plan  of  the 
proprietary  government  drafted  by  Penn  before 
^ving  England,  in  1682,  stipulat«?d  that  '^the 
governor  and  provincial  council  shall  erect  and 
order  all  public  schools,  and  reward  the  authors 
of  useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  said 
provinces."    During  the  following  year,  a  law 


was  enacted  by  the  council  of  the  province,  which 
provided  that  a  school  should  be  established  for 
the  education  of  the  young.  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  put  this  enactment  into  execution. 
'ITie  governor  and  the  council,  perceiving  "  the 
^reat  necessity  there  is  of  a  school-master,  for  the 
instruction  and  sober  education  of  youth,"  elect- 
ed one  Enoch  Flower,  a  teacher  of  several  years 
experience,  to  oj^en  a  school.  The  branches  re- 
quired to  be  taught  were,  reading,  writing,  and 
tne  casting  of  accounts.  According  to  the  most 
authentic  records,  this  was  the  first  school  estab- 
lished within  the  present  territorial  limits  of 
the  state.  In  different  parts  of  the  province, 
other  schools  were  orgaiuzed.  In  1692,  a  school 
was  opened  at  Darby  (now  in  Delaware  Co.) ; 
and  in  1 698.  the  Society  of  Friends  established 
a  school  in  Philadelphia,  where  all  the  children 
and  servants,  male  and  female,  "might  be  taught, 
and  provision  made  that  the  poor  might  be 
taught  gratis."  The  motto  of  the  school,  "(jood 
instruction  is  better  than  riches,"  was  selected 
by  Penn.  Li  1 701 ,  the  charter  of  this  Friends' 
School  was  confirmed  by  a  new  patent  from 
Penn,  bearing  date,  October  25.,  1701.  and,  also, 
by  another,  in  1708.  whereby  the  corporation 
was  "  forever  thereafter  to  consist  of  1 5  discreet, 
religious  persons  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
by  the  name  of  Overseers  of  the  Public  S(!hool. 
founded  in  I'hiladelphia  at  the  rt^uest,  cost,  and 
charges,  of  the  people  called  Quakers."  Another 
cliarter  was  granted  by  Penn,  in  1711,  for  ex- 
tending the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corpora- 
tion. I'his  was  the  first  public  school  in  I'enn- 
sylvanm ;  and  the  design  of  the  governor  and 
council  in  establishing  this  institution  is  best  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  last  charter,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Wltereas  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  an v  people 
depend  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  good  education 
of  youth,  and  their  early  introduction  in  the  principles 
of  tnie  reliji^on  and  virtue,  and  qualifying  them  to 
serve  their  country  and  themselves  by  breeding  them 
m  reading,  writing,  and  learning  of  languages  and  use- 
ful arts  and  sciences,  suitable  to  their  sex,  age,  and 
degree ;  which  cannot  be  affected,  in  any  manner,  so 
well  as  by  erecting  Public  Schools  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid.'* 

As  the  early  settlers  pushed  their  way  west- 
ward, the  progress  of  education  was  accelerated 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  thrifty  colonists.  Thus 
far.  the  scnools  established  had  been  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  pro- 
vincial council ;  though  no  s{x;cial  provision  was 
made  by  the  authorities  regulating  the  number 
of  schools  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
families  in  each  settlement,  as  was  done  in  some 
other  colonies. — It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  school  established  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  1 698,  and  supported  by  them  and 
conducteil  under  their  direct  and  exclusive  con- 
trol, was  oi)eu  indiscriminately  to  persons  of  all 
religious  denominations,  and  was,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  only  public  school  in  the 
r)rovince.  In  the  mean  time,  new  settlements 
had  b<ien  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  province; 
and  the  school,  b/  reason  of  its  location  as  well 
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at  the  want  of  aooommodatipBS,  had  long  heen 
inadequate  to  meet  the  educational  neceasitiea 
o£  the  province.  Private  schools  were,  there- 
fore, oaUed  into  existence,  whenever  the  colonists 
could  find  means  and  the  opportunity  to  provide 
for  them. — Among  the  early  Ghrman  seiners  the 
proper  instruction  of  their  youth  was  a  subject 
of  deep  concern.  As  early  as  1755,  they  num- 
bered §0,000  souls;  and,  wherever  a  sufficient 
number  were  settled,  the  church  and  the  school- 
hcuse  were  erected.  From  1760  until  the  dose 
of  the  Revolution,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  colony 
were  so  sreat  as  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  any  educational  ^tem  whatever.  j\.t  the 
close  of  the  Hevolution  the  first  fundamental 
law  adopted  by  the  people  reoosnized  the 
right  to  provide  schools  and  defray  we  expense 
ttoeof,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  public 
funds. 

n.  Dhder  the  OonslUutiancf  1790.— The  con- 
stitution of  1790  required  that  the  legislature 
should  *'  provide  by  law  for  the  establiediment  of 
schools  tnroughout  the  state  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis ;"  and,  also, 
that  "  the  arts  and  sciences  sh^  be  promoted  in 
one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning.  The  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1790,  however,  did  not 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
common  schools  which  should  be  free  to  all  the 
children  of  the  commonwealth,  nor,  prior  to 
1830,  was  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
recognized  by  many  as  a  legitimate  object  of 
state  legislation,  or  even  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
great  public  concern.  The  opinion  which  long 
nrevauedwas,  that  this  duty  belonged  exclusive- 
ly to  parents  and  guardians;  and  vmen  the  le^ 
lature,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, took  action  on  the  subject,  nothing  more  was 
done  than  to  make  provisiou  whereby  the  poor 
children  in  every  district  were  to  be  enrolled  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  school  if  they  wished, 
their  tuition  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  funds. 
Laws  of  the  same  import  were  enacted  in  1802, 
1804,and  1809.  That  of  thelaatdate  waseutitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
gratis/'  and  remained  in  force  up  to  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  first  common-school  system, 
in  1834-.  The  new  system  was  called  by  those 
who  disliked  it  the  "  pauper  system,"  as  it  drew 
a  line  of  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  children  in  all  the  schools  being  divided 
into  two  classes  known  as  paif  scholars  and 
paupers.  The  whole  number  of  children  who  were 
brought  into  the  schools,  in  the  year  1833,  the 
last  in  which  these  acts  were  in  force,  was  only 
17,467,  and  the  whole  amount  expended  in  their 
behalf,  848,466.25.  Opposition  to  the  paujyer 
system  manifested  itself  from  the  beginning;  but  I 
many  years  elapsed  before  the  friends  of  a  i 
broader  and  better  system,  were  able  to  make  ' 
their  influence  felt  in  the  legislature.  This  in- 
fluence was  increased  in  1818,  when  Phila- 
delphia was  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  pauper  system,  by  the  passage  of  a  special 
act,  which  provided  for  the  education  of  its 
children  at  the  public   expense,      'iliis  same  i 


act,  with  a  few  changes,  is  still  in  foiee  in 
that  city.  In  1827,  a  number  of  dtiieDS,  n- 
siding  in  the  dty  and  county  (»f  Philaddphia, 
formed  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation in  the  state,  by  the  establiahment  of  a 
system  of  public  schools  ;  and,  after 


.  ^tation,  the  measure,  being  strongly  urned  fay 
,  Geor^i^  Wolf,  then  governor,  was  adopted  oy  tM 
.  legislature,  April  1.,  1834.    The  act  passed  wai, 
however,  defective,  and  encountered  the  most  vio- 
lent opposition.    During  the  lefpalative  wemsML 
of  1834—5,  thousands  of  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  lev 
of  the  representatives  had  sufficient  oomage  to 
defend  it  openly.    Notwithstanding  this,  it  wn 
defended  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  then  a  repremt- 
ative  from  Adams  County,  who,  at  this  critical 
moment,  made  one  of  his  moat  eloquent  appeak 
in  its  behalf,  and  thus  saved  thesy^em.  Aooord- 
ing  to  the  report  of  James  Findlay,  aecretaiy  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  ex  officiOj  only  93  districts,  oat  of 
900,  accepted  the  eastern  during  the  first  year  it 
was  in  operation.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
term  at  that  time  was  3^  months ;  the  number 
of  schools,  451;  and  the  number  of  pupik  in  al- 
tendance,   19,864.  The  average  rataiy  ^ud  to 
teachers  was  not  quite  $16  a  month.  Opposition  to 
the  law  creating  the  system,  continiied  to  in- 
crease as  its  defects  became  more  apparent.  One 
of  the  first  official  acts  of  Governor  Bitner,  in 
1835,  was  to  appoint  as  Eecretaiy  of  the  common- 
wealth Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  became  superintendent  of  comnKNi 
schools.    He  remained,  through  hia  whole  pufalie 
career,  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  system.  In  1835, 
a  new  bill  was  presented  "  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  several  acts  in  relation  to  a  system  of 
education  by  common  schools."  in  securing  the 
passage  of  which  both  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Bia*- 
rowes  rendered  valuable  assistance.    The  acc^t- 
ance  of  the  new  law  was  made  optional  with 
each  district,  the  citizens  being  allowed  to  Tote 
on  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  puUic 
schools  every  thinl  year.  'I  he  great  work  now  to 
be  done  was  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  system 
by  the  people,  and  to  put  it  into  operation.   Mr. 
Burrowes,  the  superintenilent,   undertook  tha 
work.    1  le  visited  nearly  all  the  ccmuties  in  the 
state,  delivered  addresses,  explained  the  law,  pie- 
I)ared  the  nc»ceJ«ai7  forms,  —  and  succeeded  in 
placing  the  system  upon  a  Arm  basis.     Hissoc- 
ceHS  was  so  great  that,  in  the  third  and  last  re- 
port made  during  his  term  of  office  under  GoTe^ 
nor  Ritner,  he  was  able  to  present  the  foUowirfr 
statistic*  :    accepting  districts,  840  ;  number  d 
schools,  5,269  ;  number  of  teachers,  6,732 ;  num- 
ber of  pupils,  1 74,733.     ITie  state  appropriatioo. 
also,  had  reached  the  sum  of  »308,819;a  tax  had 
been  raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  amoont^ 
ing  to  3385,788;  and  the  average  school  tenn 
haul  been  extended  to  5]  months. 

Forty  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  or 
ganization  of  the  state  government  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  common-school  system.  It  must  not. 
however,  be  inferred  that,  during  this  period^ 
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there  was  no  legislation  relating  to  education ; 
such  as  there  was,  however,  was  generally  in  the 
interest  of  private  schools.  The  policy  of  the 
legislature  seemed  to  be,  to  establish,  first,  acad- 
emies, colleges,  and  universities.  The  whole 
number  of  acts  passed,  mostlv  in  behalf  of  such 
institutions,  was  186 ;  and  the  whole  amoimt  of 
appropriations,  in  money  or  its  equivalent,  be- 
stowed chiefly  on  corporate  bodies,  including 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  reached 
nearly  $300,000.  In  1833,  there  were  2  universi- 
ties, 8  colleges,  and  50  academies,  all  of  which 
had  been  liberally  aided  by  the  state. 

III.  Ediicdtion  under  the  CofisUtiiUotis  q/^1838 
afid  1873. — In  1838,  a  convention  met  in  Phila- 
delphia to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
On  the  subject  of  education,  it  recommended, 
without  change,  the  provisions  found  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1790.  The  common-school  system 
had  now  been  in  operation  several  years,  and 
was  gradually  commending  itself  to  the  people. 
Important  changes  in  the  kw  took  place  from 
time  to  time.  In  1848,  the  people  having  pre- 
viously, in  the  triennial  election,  in  every  part  of 
the  state,  voted  for  the  continuance  of  tne  sys- 
tem, an  act  was  passed  extending  it  over  the  en- 
tire state.  At  this  time,  360,000  youths  of  the 
commonwealth  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  and  taught  about  five  months  in  the  year, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000.  In  1849,  aU  the 
laws  relating  to  schools  were  collected  and  codi- 
fied. In  January,  1852,  Thomas  H.  Burro wes 
commenced  the  publication  of  an  educational 
journal,  the  title  of  wliich,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  year,  was  changed  to  the  Pennsylvayiia 
School  Journal;  and,  in  1855,  it  became  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  school  department.  In  1870, 
James  P.  VVickersbam,  the  state  suixjrintendont, 
became  its  editor ;  and,  since  that  time,  it  has 
gained  largely  in  influence  and  circulation.  On 
the  28th  of  December,  1852,  a  small  number  of 
prominent  teachers  and  frientls  of  education  met 
at  Harrisburg  and  organized  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  which  has  convened  annually  since 
that  time.  In  1854,  a  general  school  law  was 
passed,  which  created  the  oflico  of  county  super- 
mtendent,  abolished  committees  in  sulxlistricts, 
assigning,  instead,  additional  duties  to  school  di- 
rectors, authorized  the  appointment  of  a  dc})uty 
state  superintendent,  introduced  uniformity  of 
text-books  into  the  schools  of  each  dLstrict,  fixed 
the  minimum  school  term  at  4  months,  an  1 
authorized  boards  of  school  directors  to  levy  a 
special  tax  annually  for  buililing  purposes.  April 
IT.,  1855,  the  Lancaster  (\)unty  Normal  Insti- 
tute waso^^ened  in  MiUersville  by  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  who  was  then  superintendent  of  the  above 
*named  county.  In  1857,  the  normal  school  act 
was  passed,  also  a  law  sei)aratiug  the  office  of 
state  superintendent  from  that*  of  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  creating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  department  of  common  schools.  The 
county  superintendency,  which  had  just  been  put 
in  operation,  under  the  new  law,  was,  at  this 
time,  so  unpopular,  that,  at  times,  it  seemed  as 
if  its  enemies  would  succeed  in  bringing  about 


its  abolition.  Principally,  however,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  state  superintendent,  Mr.  Uickok, 
the  office  was  retained;  and  his  administration 
throughout  was  successfid  in  the  highest  degree. 
— In  1859,  the  MiUersville  Normal  Institute, 
under  the  supervision  and  principalship  of  its 
founder,  was  recognized  by  the  state  authorities 
as  the  first  normal  school  \mder  the  law.  In 
1867, cities  and  boroughs  of  over  10.000  inhabit- 
ants were  authorized  to  elect  superintendents ; 
teachers'  institutes  were  legalized  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  state,  and  authority  was  given 
to  the  state  superintendent  to  issue  a  high  grade 
of  certificate,  called  the  permaneiit  cerlificate,  to 
teachers  jxMsessing  superior  qualifications. 

Article  x.  of  the  constitution  of  1873  de- 
clares that  the  general  assembly  shall  provide  an 
efficient  system  of  common  schools,  for  all  chil- 
dren above  six  years  of  age,  and  shall  appropriate 
each  year  at  least  $1,000,000  for  its  support.  It 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  of  this  money  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools,  and  provides  that 
*'  women  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
shall  be  eligible  to  anv  office  of  control  or  man- 
agement under  the  scnool  laws  of  this  state".  It 
changes  the  title  SuiyeHntendeni  of  Common 
Schools  to  Superintendent  (if  Public  Instruction, 
and  makes  the  tenn  of  that  office  four  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  leading  items 
of  schools  statistics  for  1866  and  1876,  thus 
showing,  in  part,  the  progress  of  the  common- 
school  system  during  the  last  ten  years  : 


18G6 

1876 

Number  of  districts 

'*         "  schools 

•*         "  graded  schools. 
"         **  pupils 

1,863 
13,UG 
2,800 
789,389 
$2,748,795.0? 
72r),000.0t 
4,19r>,2.'>8.57 
3;")5,0(K).00 

2,103 
17,497 
6,957 
902,345 
$4,856,888.1)1 
1,735,148.87 
9,163,928.68 
1,000,000.00 

Cost  of  tuitiou 

"     *'  school-houses 

Total  cost  of  system 

State  appropriation 

The  state  superintendents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: James  Findlay,  IS.^.') — 6;  T.  II.  Bmrowes, 
1836—8 ;  F.  R.  Shunk.  1839—41 ;  A.  V.  Par- 
sons, 1841—2;  Charles  McClure,  1843— .5 ; 
Jesse  Miller,  1846 — 8  ;  Townsend  Haines,  1849 
—50  ;  A.  L.  RusseU.  1851—2  ;  F.  W.  Hughes, 
1853-^  ;  C.  A.  Black.  1854—5  :  A.  G.  Curtin, 
1850 — 7.     The  {wrsons  above  named  filled  the 


office  of  sui)erinten(lent,  by  virtue  of  holding 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  June,  185 7,  the  beimrtnient  of  Common 
Schools  was  organize<l;  and,  since  that  time,  the 
following  named  persons  have  been  commis- 
sioned as  superintendent :  H.  C.  Ilickok,  1858 
—00 ;  T.  H.  Burrowes,  1800—03;  C.  R.  Cobum, 
1803—6  ;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  from  1866  to  the 
present  time  (1877). 

School  Si/stmn. — The  e<lucational  interests  of 
the  state  are  intrusted  to  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  commonwealtn,  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  Ilis  tenn  of  office  is  4  jeaiQ,  His 
duties  arc  to  decide  all  controversies  between 
school  officers  ;  to  give  advice  and  explanation 
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relative  to  the  oommon-flchool  law,  the  duties  of 
school  ofBioers,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of 
parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  pupils ;  to  sign 
all  orders  on  the  state  treasurer  for  the  payment 
of  the  state  appropriation  to  the  several  oistricts, 
and  for  salaries  of  county  superintendents ;  to 
prepare  blank  forms  for  the  use  of  school  officers 
and  the  department  of  public  instruction ;  to 
commission  county,  city,  and  borough  superin- 
tendents ;  to  appoint  trustees  for  normal  scnools, 
and  committees  to  examine  annually  the  grad- 
uating classes  of  the  state  normal  schools ;  to  fill 
all  vacancies  among  county  superintendents ;  and 
to  make  an  anniul  import  to  the  governor  and 
the  state  legi8lature.-~rhe  school  directors  of 
each  county  meet  in  convention  at  the  coimty 
scat,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  every  third 
year,  and  elect  a  county  superintendent  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  and  fix  his  salary  for  the 
same  time.  He  must  be  a  legal  resident  of  the 
county ;  and  must  have  one  of  the  following 
documents :  a  diploma  from  a  college,  a  diploma 
from  a  state  normal  school,  a  pr^essioncd  or 
permanent  certificate,  or  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency from  the  state  superintendent.  He 
must,  also,  have  skill  and  experience  in  teach- 
ing.— ^The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent 
are,  to  examine  teachers  and  give  certificates, 
setting  forth  the  qualifications  of  applicants ;  to 
visit  Uie  schools  as  often  as  poasible,  and  give 
instruction  in  teaching  and  scnool  government ; 
to  see  that  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  grammar  are  taught  in  all 
the  schools ;  to  hold  annually  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute which  must  remain  in  session  5  days ;  to 
annul  certificates  of  teachers  for  incompetency, 
cruelty,  negligence,  or  immorality ;  to  examine, 
affirm,  and  forward  to  the  state  department  the 
annual  reports  of  the  several  boards ;  and  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  state  superintendent. 
Cities  and  boroughs  having  not  less  than  7,000 
inhabitants,  may  elect  superintendents  of  their 
own.  llie  duties  and  powers  of  such  officers 
are  similar  to  those  of  county  superintendents. 
The  state  is  divided  into  school-uistricts  ;  each 
township,  borough,  and  city  constituting  one 
district.  School  directors,  generally  six  in  num- 
ber, are  elected  in  each  district  by  the  people 
for  a  term  of  3  years,  and  constitute  the  district 
school  board.  The  officers  of  each  of  these  boards 
are  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  president  to  issue  warrants  for 
the  collection  of  taxes ;  to  sign  all  orders,  deeds, 
and  contracts ;  to  attest  by  oath  or  affirmation 
the  correctness  of  the  annual  statement  of  ex- 
penses, liabilities,  etc.,  which  must  be  presented 
to,  and  accepted  by,  the  department  of  public 
instruction  before  a  warrant  for  the  annual  state 
appropriation  is  issued.  The  duties  of  the  secre- 
taiy  arc  to  keep  minutes  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  board ;  to  prepare  duplicates  for  the  tax 
coUector;  to  prepare  and  forward  the  annual 
district  report  and  certificate  ;  to  examine  and 
approve  monthly  reports  of  teachers;  and  to  keep 
in  charge  dl  valuable  papers.  The  treasurer 
receives  all  moneys,  disburses  the  school  moneys  | 


on  proper  orders;  and  settles  his aooounts an- 
nuailv  with  the  board  and  auditon.  Tlie  sdiool 
boaros  must  organize  each  year  within  ten  dan 
after  the  first  Monday  in  June.  Their  dutKS 
are  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  achodB ; 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board ;  to  levy  a  tax  lor 
school  and  building  purposes ;  to  select  sites  for, 
and  erect,  school  houses ;  to  fix  the  length  of  the 
school  term ;  to  appoint  teachers  and  Bx  sahnei; 
to  grade  schools  when  necessary ;  to  direct  whst 
branches  shall  be  taught ;  to  decide  what  text- 
books shall  be  used  ;  imd  to  visit  the  adiooh  it 
least  once  a  month.  These  boards,  also,  may  db- 
mias  teachers  for  cruelty,  negligence,  inoomw- 
tency,  or  immorality.  Thev  pay  all  ezpameB  l^ 
order  on  the  treasurer,  ana  publish  annually  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  receipts  and  expend- 
itures of  the  district.  The  school  revenue 'vk 
derived  from  the  following  sources :  (1)  a  state 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $1 ,000,000,  to  be 
annually  distributed  among  the  several  disizicti 
upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  taxable  dttieoB; 

J 2)  a  school  tax  not  to  exceed  13  mills  on  each 
bllarof  the  assessed  valuation,  to  be  levied  and 
collected  annually,  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools ;  (3)  a 
"building  tax*'  to  be  levied  and  collected  annually, 
if  the  s(£ool  board  deem  it  necessary,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  levied  for  school  puipoan. 
This  tax  is  used  in  paying  for  sites  for  school- 
houses,  and  the  erection  and  repairs  oi  school 
buildings.  The  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the 
common  schools,  not  being  strictly  designated 
by  law,  have  been  left,  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  state  superintendent,  to  the  diacreticm  dl  the 
local  boards,  who  are  governed  in  their  decisioii 
by  the  wants  of  their  districts.  These  boards. 
also,  may  establish  separate  schools  for  cdorod 
children,  whenever  they  can  be  so  located  as  to 
accommodate  20  or  more  pupils.  The  school 
age  is  from  6  to  21  years ;  the  school  year. 
6  months  of  22  days  each. 

Educational  Condition, —  The  number  of 
school-districts  in  the  state  is  2,103  ;  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  17,497,  of  which  5,957  are  graded. 
The  school  revenue,  exclusive  of  028,000  for  nor- 
mal schools,  for  the  year  ending  June  l.»  1876, 
was  as  foUows: 

From  local  tax $8,059,738.67 

*'     state  appropriation...     972,000.00 


Total $9,631,738.67 

The  expenditures  for  common-school  puiposes 

were  as  foUows : 

For  tuition $4,866,888.91 

For  bnilding,  purchasing,  and 

renting  Rchool-housea.. . . .  1,735,148.87 
For  fuel,  contingencies,  etc.  2,471,890.90 

Total $9,063,9J8.«S 

The  principal  items  of   school  statistics  for 

1876  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  Bchoole. 902,34.') 

Average  daily  attendance 578,718 

Number  of  teachers. 2091 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers. $38.72 

"  ««  "        "female    •*       $30.42 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $36,265,9S5Ji^ 
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Normal  T)utrw!tum.—The  normal  school  I&w, 
enacted  iu  1657,  diridea  the  state  into  12  dis- 
tricts, allowing  one  normal  school  in  each.  Nine 
have  alrcad;  Men  oivanjzed,  and  are  in  operation 
under  this  act.  nulEidelpbia  has  a  girls  normal 
achuol,  which  was  opened  in  lHi8.  The  whole 
Dumber  of  students  who  attended  the  state  nor- 
ual  schools  during  1875,  was  3,724;  the  number 
of  graduatee,  191  ;  the  number  of  professors  and 
tea^era.  114-  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libra- 
ries, 13,000  ;  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds. 
8940,000;  the  whole  amount  appropriated  to  all 
the  schools.  £350,000.  The  enure  income  from 
allsourciKduringthe  same  time  was  S357,99<i.91; 
total  expenditures  for  all  purpoeeB,  8350,173.83. 

TeacAers'  l7islitutes.—la  1867,  a  law  was 
paeeed  requiring  a  teachera'  institute  to  be  held 
ODce  a  year  in  each  county,  to  continue  in  ses- 
sion 5  days.  To  defray  the  erosnsta,  superin- 
tendents are  entitled  to  draw  irou  the  county 
treasury  a  sum  of  money  not  eiceeding  $200. 
The  attendance  of  teachera  in  1875,  was  13,523; 
the  number  of  school  directors,  1,812  ;  the  num- 
ber of  instructors  and  lecturers.  435 ;  the  whole 
amount  expended  was  S21.1G0,.')4. 

Seamil'iri/  Instruction. — The  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  state  iu  which  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  was  given  iu  1875,  was  L,60I. 
Jtosides  these,  there  wett;  88  academics  and  sem- 
iimriea,  that  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Kdu- 
cation.  and  also  7  preparatory  schools,  and  10 
business  coUegea. 

■  ir  hislTiiditm. — The  following  is  a  list 
athestate: 
i»  cxcluuTely  are  print- 
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Special  Inatruction.— The  Pennsylvania  Insti- 

tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  founded  at 

admiwion  is  10  yearn.  It  combines  with  a  courae 

of  elementary   instruction   in    common   school 

branches,  special  instruction  iu  industrial  pir- 
snits,  principally  shoe-making  and  tailoring.  The 
number  of  instruclois,  in  1875,  was  17  ;  the 

number  of  nujuls,  338.     The  number  of  gradu- 
ates, since  tho  organization  of  the  institution,  is 

1,566.    Therv  is  a 

day  school  ( 

jTdea 
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Pittsburgh,  which  was  founded  in  1869,  as  a  part 
of  the  school  system  of  that  city,  and  is  supported 
partially  by  a  small  appropriation  from  tne  city 
school  fund.  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Philadelphia,  was 
founded  in  1833,  as  a  private  institution,  but  has 
been  for  some  time  in  receipt  of  a  state  appro- 

f ►nation,  which,  in  1875,  amounted  to  $39,000. 
t  gives  instruction  in  music  and  common-school 
branches,  and  special  instruction  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits,  llie 
number  of  instructors  and  employes,  in  1870, 
was  63  ;  the  number  of  pupils,  207.  Since  its 
foundation,  885  pupils  have  been  admitted.  Tim 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  P'eeble-Minded 
Children  was  established,  in  1853,  at  Media.  In 
1875,  the  number  of  instructors  and  employes 
was  60 ;  the  number  of  pupils,  225.  Of  372 
children  admitted  since  1864,  about  247  have 
been  dismissed  in  an  improved,  and  49  in  a  self- 
supporting,  condition,  llie  three  institutions 
above  mentioned  are  open  to  inmates  from  tlio 
two  adjoining  states,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
Girard  College  was  established,  m  1848,  for  the 
benefit  of  white  male  orphans  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  course  of  study  covers  from  8  to  9 
years,  and  includes  common-school  branches,  and 
such  additional  studies  as  fit  for  progress  in  prac- 
tical or  business  life,  llie  »iucational  Home  for 
Boys,  and  the  Lincoln  Institution,  both  in  Phila- 
delphia, are  intended  principaUy  for  orphans ;  the 
latter,  for  those  of  soldiers  especially,  though 
others  are  arlmitted.  Elementary  instruction  is 
given  in  both.  The  ^Vimwell  School  Association, 
m  Philadelphia,  was  incorporated  in  1859,  its 
origin  being  traced  to  the  efforts  of  Anne  Parish, 
a  Friend,  who  resided  in  Philadelphia  in  J  796. 
The  association  fonned  by  her  numbei-e*!  at  first 
only  three  memlKjrs,  but,  in  1799,  had  iuoreiused 
to  eighteen.  'Hieir  object  was  to  teacrh  ])oor  ^hU 
the  common  Pkigliah  branches  an<l  sewing.  The 
association  now  numbers  119  members.  In- 
struction of  an  elementary  giade,  or  in  spwial 
branches,  is  also  given  in  2  refonu  schools,  and 
more  than  30  ori)han  homes  and  industrial 
schools  in  various  i)art8  of  the  state. 

PENNSYIiVANIA,   University  of,    in 
Philadelphia,  comprises  four  demrtnieuts :  the  de- 

Sartment  of  arts,  the  Towne  scientific  school,  the 
epartnient  of  me(licii:e,  and  the  demrtment  of 
law.  It  grew  out  of  a  charitable  school  established 
by  sulDscription  in  1745,  became  an  acatleniy  in 
1749,  and  was  chartered,  in  1755,  as  The  College, 
Academy,an(l  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  created  a  university  in  1 779:  and.  in  1791, 
the  present  organization  was  established.  The  med- 
ical dei)artment  dates  from  1765,  and  the  law  de- 
partment from  1 7H9.  In  1865,  an  Auxihary  Faculty 
of  Medicine  was  constituted,  for  the  puq>08e  of 
Bupplemeuting  the  ordinary  course  of  medical  in- 
struction by  lectures  given  during  the  spring 
months  on  certain  collateral  branches  of  science. 
The  university  buildings,  situatefl  in  the  portion 
of  the  city  known  as  West  Philadelphia,  are  new, 
and  comprise  a  hall  for  the  departments  of  arts, 
science,  and  law,  the  medical  nail,  and  the  uni- 1 


versity  hospital.  The  institution  has  extenaye 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  cabinets  of  fos- 
sils and  minerals,  and  valuable  medical  cabinets. 
ITie  libraries  contain  about  20,000  volumes.  The 
endowment  amounts  to  about  $1,000,000.  of 
which  only  one  half  is,  at  present,  productive. 
Ilie  cost  of  tuition  in  the  departments  of  arts  and 
science  is  $1 50  a  year.  The  regular  course  in  the 
department  of  arts,  comprising  the  usual  collegiate 
branches,  is  foiu*  years,  llie  r^ular  couraesin 
the  scientific  school,  each  of  four  years,  are: 
(I)  analytical  and  applied  cbemistiy  and  min- 
eralogy; (2)  geology  and  mining;  (3)  civil  en- 
gineering; (4)  mechanical  engineering;  (5)  draw- 
ing and  arcnitecture;  (6)  general  course.  There 
is  also  a  ^^ost-graduate  course.  In  1 875 — 6,  the 
number  of  professors  was  as  follows :  department 
of  arts,  13;  science,  14;  medicine,  7;  medicine 
(auxiliary  faculty],  5;  hospital  12;  law,  5;  total, 
deducting  rei)etitions,  43,  b^des  which,  there 
were  5  lecturers  and  other  instructors.  There 
were  857  students;  namely,  arts,  114;  science.  126; 
medicine,  415;  medicine  (auxiliary),  110;  law,  92. 
The  charity  schools  connected  with  the  univeraty 
(one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls)  affording  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  branches,  had  three  teachers 
and  136  pupils.  Charles  J.  Stille,  LL.  I).,  is 
(1876),  the  provost  of  the  university. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLI^GB,  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  founded  in  1832,  is  under  Lutbcnn 
control.  It  ptjw  out  of  the  Gettysburg  Gymm- 
sium,  an  institution  that  had  been  established  for 
the  prei)aration  of  young  men  for  the  Luthenm 
ministry.  It  is  Bupix)rt4^  by  tuition  fees  and  the 
income  of  an  endowment  of  $140,000.  The  col- 
lege lias  an  astronomical  observatory,  chemical 
and  philosophical  apjmratus,  a  chemical  laboratorr. 
and  a  botanical  and  a  mineralogical  cabinet.  The 
libraries  contain  19,550  volumes.  There  is  a  ckii- 
sical  and  a  S|)ecial  scientific  course,  and  a  prepar- 
atory department.  The  cost  of  tuition,  in  the 
college,  is  $50  a  year ;  in  the  i>reparatory  depart- 
ment, S'M).  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  12  instnictois 
and  152  students  (83  collegiate  and  09  prejiar 
atory).  llie  presidents  have  been  as  follows:  the 
Rev.  diaries  Thilip  Krauth,  D.I).,  1834—50:  the 
Rev.  1  lenry  licwis  Baugher,  D.  D.,  1 850 — 68:  and 
the  Rev.  Milton  Valentine.  1).  D.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1876).  apiKjinted  in  1868. 

PENNSYIiVANIA  MTLirAST  ACAJX- 
EMT,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  was  founded  in  1H62. 
ami  is  designed  for  resident  carlets  only.  It  h» 
commodious  buildings  situated  on  an  elevaUid 
site,  the  grounds  com{)ri8ing  25  acrres,  in  part 
tastefully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  trees.  It 
has  a.stronomical,  chemical,  mathematical,  and 
physical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  1.2<W 
volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition,  lx>ard,  etc..  is 
S550  a  year,  with  music  extra.  The  courses  uf 
instruction  are  the  Elnglish  (2  yrs.),  coUqpate 
preparatory,  st^ientific  (4  yrs.),  civil  engine»ii^ 
(4  yrs.) ,  chemical  and  mining  engineering  (each 
1  yr.),  designed  for  graduates  in  civil  engineering, 
and  collegiate  or  classical  (4  yrs.).  Hie  degrees 
conferred  are  S.  B.,  0.  E.,  Fh.  B.,  M.  E^  and  A. 
B.    Military  instruction,  theoretiGal  and  prKti- 
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cal,  is  given.  The  former  is  optional ;  the  latter 
is  required  of  all,  and  consists  of  drills  in  in- 
fantry and  artillery  tactics  etc.  In  1876 — 7, 
there  were  10  instructors  and  126  students 
(scientific  course,  113;  English  course,  13).  The 
number  of  graduates  (all  C.  K.),  including  those 
of  1876,  is  76.  Col.  Theodore  Hyatt,  M.  A.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

PENNSYIiVANIA,  The  Western  Uni- 
▼ersity  of,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  founded 
in  1819.  It  is  undenominational,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees,  ranging  from  872  to  $100 
a  year,  and  the  income  of  an  endowment  of 
$275,000.  It  has  a  well-equipped  astronomical 
observatory  (situated  in  Allegheny),  a  cab- 
inet containing  over  10,000  choice  s^xKiimcns  in 
geology,  concliology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology, 
extensive  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
and  libraries  containing  about  6,000  volumes. 
The  university  has  a  collegiate  department,  with 
a  classical  course  of  4  years,  two  scientific  courses 
of  3  years  each,  and  two  engineering  courses 
(civil  and  mechanical)  of  4  years  each,  leading 
respectively  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  Ph.  B.  or  8. 
B.,  and,  (J.  E.  or  M.  K..  besides,  a  preparatory 
department,  with  a  classical  and  an  English 
course  of  3  years  each.  In  1 875 — 6,  there  were 
16  instructors  and  272  students,  of  whom  186 
were  preparatory  and  86  collegiate  (29  unclas- 
sified, 11  engineering,  28  scientific,  and  18  cla.s- 
sical).  The  present  chancellor  is  (1876)  George 
Woods,  LL.  I).,  appointed  in  1858. 

PENSIONS,  Teachers',     llie  justice  and 
expediency  of  granting  pensions  to  teachers  of 
public   elementary  schools,  on  retiring  after  a 
long  and  faithful  service,  have  frequently  been 
ur^d ;  and,  with  others,  the  following  arguments 
have  been  advanceil  in  support  of  such  a  meas- 
ure :    (1)    The  ofiice  of  elementary  teacher  re- 
quires an  amount  of  bodily  an<l  mental  vigor, 
patience,  tact,  and  elasticity  of  si)irit,  rarely  met 
with  in  any  one  who  has  sjient  twenty  or  thirty 
years  in  a  harassing  profession ;  (2)  the  salaries  | 
received  by  such  teacners  afford  them  no  sufii-  j 
cient  margin  by  means  of  which  to  make  arle- : 
qoatc  provision  for  old  age ;    (3)  there  is  no 
prospect  tlwit  the  salaries  of  teachers  will  be  in- 
creased to  any  great  extent  in  the  future  ;  since, 
by  means  of  normal  and  training  schools,  the 
supply  of  teachers  is  generally  greater  than  the 
demand;  (4)   since,  therefore,  teachers  cannot 
themselves  make  duo  provision  for  old  age,  the 
government  employing  them  should  do  so ;  be- 
cause, if  it  does  not,  the  service  will  suffer  by 
the  retention  of  aged  and  worn-out  teachers 
beyond  the  period  of  superannuation.     In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  Committee  of  C'oimcil  onE<lu- 
cation,  in  England,  by  a  minute  dated  Dec.  21 ., 
1846,  enacted  the  following:  "That  a  retiring 
pension  maybe  granted  by  the  C^ommittee  of 
Council  to  any  school-master  or  school-mistress 
who  shall  be  rendered  incapable,  by  age  or  in- 
firmity, of  continuing  to  teacn  a  school  efficient- 
ly;  provided  that  no  such  pension  sliall  be 
granted  to  any  school-master  or  school-mistress  ' 
who  shall  not  have  conducted  a  normal  or  ele- 


mentary school  for  fifteen  years,  during  seven, 
at  least,  of  which  such  school  shall  have  been 
under  inspection."    This  minute  was  afterward 
modified,  and  the  amount  to  be  annually  ex- 
'  pended  in  pensions  was  limited,  Aug.  6.,  1851, 
to  £6,500 ;    but,  subsequently,  even  this  was 
ignored.     English    teachers  and  their  friends 
have,  however,  claimed  that  the   government 
i  having  held  out  the  inducement  to  persons  to 
'  enter  upon  and  continue  in  the  service  as  teach- 
ers, is  morally  bound  to  grant  the  pensions  thus 
'  virtually  promistKl.    In  1872,  a  select  committee 
I  of  the  House  of  (Commons,  appointe<l  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  reported  against  the  teachers' 
,  claims;  but  the  code  of  1876  permits  the  payment 
I  of  pensions. — In  1876,  a  law  permittmg  such 
!  pensions  passed  the  assembly,  m  the  state  of 
New  York,  but  failed  in  the  senate. — In  Prus- 
i  da,  teachers  of  public  schools,  being  regarded 
as  state  officers,  are  entitled  to  pensions.    Every 
'  teacher,  however,  is  required  to  make  an  annual 
contribution  to  the  pension  fund  (from  1  to  2 
per  cent  of  his  annual  salary),  and  has  also  to 
:  pay  into  the  same  one-half  of  his  first  year's 
salary.    Special  funds  liave  been  established,  by 
private  munificence,  in  connection  with  many  of 
I  the  schools,  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and 
I  or|)hans  of  deceased  teachers.     The  Pestcdozzi- 
'  verein  of  Germany  is  a  society  one  of  the  spe- 
I  cial  objects  of  which  is  to  aid  suixirannuated 
:  teachers. — In  France,  the  jKjnsions  of  school- 
'  teachers  and  their  widows  are  regulated  by  the 
'  law  of  June  9.,  1853.    All  the  pensions  are 
'  entered  in  the  grand  hook  of  the  jmblic  debt. 
In  aid  of  the  pension   fund,  contributions  are 
made  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  a  deduc- 
tion of  5  per  cent  of  the  regular  salary  ;  (2)  one- 
twelfth  of  the  first  year's  8alan%  and  of  every  in- 
crease of  salary ;  (3)  all  <leductions  made  in  con- 
sequence of  absence,  and  all  fines  im}X)8ed  upon 
teachers.     A  teacher  l)egins  to  1x5  entitled  to  a 
pension  when  he  is  (JO  years  of  age,  or  after  hav- 
ing been  in  office  30  years.    The  amount  of  the 
pension  is  based  upon  the  average  of  the  incomes, 
subject  to  the  alK)vo  deductions,  received  during 
the  last  six  years  of  service.    (For  a  full  account 
of  French  legislation  on  this  subject,  see  GafiARD, 
La  Legislation  tie  Vlnsirudion  PriviairCy  vol. 
m.)  —  In   Servia,  in   1875,  regulations  were 
adopted  granting  to  teachers  who  resigned  after 
ten  years'  service,  40  i)er  cent  of  the  salary  pre- 
viously received,  and  2  per  wnt  more  for  every 
additional  year's  service,    for  35  years,    after 
which  the  teacher,  of  whatever  grade,  is  entitled 
to  his  full  salary  as  a  ]X'nsiou. 
PERCEPTION,  or  Perceptive  Faculties. 

See  iNTETXErTUAL   EoLTATIOXr 

PEBSIA,  a  country  of  western  Asia,  having 
an  area  of  about  638,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  5,000,000,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans* 

I.  Ancient  Persia,  —  Among  the  Indo-Ger* 
manic  tribes  west  of  India,  the  Bactrians  were 
the  first  to  attain  any  considerable  culture. 
They  were,  however,  soon  reduced  in  impor> 
tance  by  the  neighboring  and  kindred  nation. 
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the  MedeB,  and  subeequently  still  more  by  the 
Pendans,  who  in  the  6th  century  B.  C,  under 
CjmB  the  Great,  overran  a  larj^  part  of  west- 
em  Asia.  While  China  had  its  family  educa- 
tion, and  India  that  of  caste,  education  in  Per- 
sia was  deddedly  a  natbnal  institution.  There, 
as  in  India,  the  people  were  divided  into  sev- 
eral distinct  castes;  but  tiie  separating  line 
was  not  strictly  drawn;  and,  before  the  king,  all 
were  equaL  The  state,  as  repesented  by  the 
kin^,  was  the  highest  object  of  veneration;  and 
idl  mterosts,  whether  of  caste,  of  the  family,  or 
of  children,  were  subordinated  to  it.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  neople  was  like  their  life.  In 
Persia,  the  chud  was  bom  and  educated  for 
the  state ;  Imd,  for  that  reason,  we  see  here,  for 
the  first  time,  physical  combined  witii  mental 
education.  The  national  education  of  the  Per^ 
sians  comprised  the  first  twentv-four  yean  of 
Ufe.  Yeiy  little  was  done  for  the  education  of 
girls,  since  they  occupied,  as  amon^  most  of  the 
oriental  nations,  an  mf erior  position.  Boys  re- 
mained, up  to  their  7th  year,  with  the  women; 
but  after  tnat,  the  national  education  hegui.  In 
all  the  laij^er  towns,  there  were  public  educa- 
tional institutions  in  which  the  boys  lived  to- 
gether. These  schools  were  open  to  every  one, 
as  any  Persian  could  legally  occupy  the  hi^^best 
offices.  In  their  sdiools,  they  were  instracted 
to  practice  trath,  justice,  and  self-command,  and 
were  trained  in  riding,  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
anow,  and  other  wea^KinB.  Beadins  and  writing 
were  also  tai^ht,  but  in  a  limited  degree.  On  the 
completion  of  his  15th  year,  the  boy  was  t^egarded 
as  entering  upon  the  age  of  a  young  man.  The 
bond  connecting  the  parents  and  the  children  was 
now  dissolved ;  for  tiie  young  man,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  must  prepare  nimself,  by  suitable 
physical  exercises,  for  uio  chase  and  for  war. 
On  oompletiD^  his  25th  year,  the  youth  became  a 
man  and  a  citizen.  He  accepted  the  duties  which 
he  had  to  perform  up  to  his  50th  year,  after  which 
he  was  obliged  to  care  for  the  general  welfare  by 
supervising  or  conducting  the  education  of  the 
boys.  Persian  education  was,  on  the  whole,  an 
effort  to  impart  moral  and  physical  i)erfection. 
School  instruction  seems  to  have  been  neglected, 
probably  because  the  state  needed,  at  first,  only 
moral  and  physical  excellence  in  its  citizens :  for 
when  the  Persians  had  become  a  great  nation, 
they  regarded  the  preparation  for  citizenship  as 
the  grand  object  of  education ;  and,  if  in  this 
they  partly  lost  sight  of  the  individual,  they, 
for  the  first  time  m  history,  recognized  educa- 
tion as  a  matter  of  public  concern — a  duty  of 
the  state.  This  principle  was,  however,  not  fully 
carried  out ;  for  the  female  sex  were  almost  en- 
tirely excluded  from  public  education,  and  the 
^at  mass  of  the  people  had  no  time  for  it,  be- 
mg  forced  to  work  m  order  to  support  the  king 
and  his  servants,  or  to  expose  their  lives  in  war. 
Xenophon  tells  us  that,  besides  the  general  edu- 
cation, there  was  a  particular  education  for 
the  higher  classes.  In  the  dialogue  Alcihiades 
(which  is  ascribed  to  Plato),  the  education  of 
the  kings  is  described  as  follows :  ''At  the  com- 


pletion of  his  7th  yeur,  the  boy  leant  to  lidt 
and  to  hunt;  and,  in  his  14th  year,  he  is  handed 
over  to  the  so-called  royal  preceptors.  These  tit 
four  noble  Persians,  selected  for  their  virtoei, 
and  known  as  the  wisest,  the  most  just,  the  most 
temperate,  and  the  bravest  of  moi." 

II.  Modem  Persia. — Acooirding  to  the  In- 
stitutions of  modem  Persia,  the  Ix^,  in  his  ^ 
year,  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  private  teacher, 
or  is  sent  to  schooL  It  was  formerly  considend 
unnecessary  to  educate  girls;  but,  at  the  presenk 
time,  in  Persia,  female  education  is  steadify  gua- 
ing  ground.  For  the  poorer  clasBos,  thoe  lie 
mixed  schools,  in  which  instruction  is  m&k  for 
a  certain  small  compensation;  but  all  acAools  aie 
private  institutions,  and  any  man  able  to  write 
may  open  a  school.  As  soon  as  the  childrea 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  and  can 
spell  with  some  mcility,  the  Koran  is  taken  \s^ 
which  is  read  by  the  teacher  with  an  Arabic  ao> 
cent,  and  is  repeated  and  learned  by  heart  hj 
the  children,  without  being  translated  or  under 
stood  by  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult  study,  writinff,  is  he- 
gun.  The  teacher  writes  a  line  as  a  model,  and 
xhe  children  are  required  to  imitate  the  diar 
acters  on  a  piece  of  paper.  When  the  Konn 
has  been  read  several  times,  the  children  are 
given  Saadi's  Qulistan  to  read ;  and  they  read 
the  numerous  tales  contained  in  this  woik  with- 
out understanding  their  meanii^,  and  leant  iti 
epigrams  by  heart  This  is  considered  the  hi^ 
est  attainment  of  education;  for  the  Peniaiii 
like  to  spice  their  conversation  with  quotstiott. 
On  completing  their  10th  year,  the  poorer  hon 
enter  the  business  of  their  fatlier,  or  accept  the 
position  of  page.  The  wealthier  boys,  howefer, 
are  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  teadier,  who  in- 
structs them  in  grammar  and  letter-writing,  ex- 
plains to  them  difficult  passa^^  from  the  legends 
and  the  laws,  and  reads  with  them  the  Shak 
Nameh  (Book  of  Kings)  (d  Firdousi,  the  odes  ol 
Hafiz,  and  other  works.  This  generally  com- 
pletes their  education,  and,  at  the  1 5th  or  16th 
year  of  age,  they  enter  the  civil  or  milituy 
service  of  the  state.  Recently,  high  schook  or 
colleges  have  been  established  in  the  prindpil 
cities,  on  the  European  plan.  The  studies  piff- 
sued  are  astronomy,  astrology,  rudimentaiy 
chemistry,  alchemy,  logic,  metaphysics,  mathe- 
matics, theology,  and  iSe  Arabian  and  Peniaii 
languages.  In  the  government  college,  in  Tehenn, 
instruction  is  given  in  French  and  Englieh. 
Shiraz  has  the  largest  number  of  coUeees  (ten). 
but  the  most  extensive  college  is  at  Ispahan.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  educational  system  of  mod- 
em Persia,  see  1*olak,  Persieti,  Jjas  Land  wtd 
seine  Bewoluier  (Leipsic,  1865). 

PEBU.  a  republic  of  South  America,  hariog 
an  area  of  510,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  w 
about  2,500,000.  Of  the  inhabitants,  57  per 
cent  are  Indians,  22  per  cent,  half-breeds,  14  per 
cent,  whites,  and  7  per  cent,  neoroes  and  their 
descendants.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  be- 
long to  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi.  Fen 
was  first  discovered  byFrandsoo  Pizano,whoi» 
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in  1531,  b^gan  the  conquest  of  the  country  for 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  and,  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  the  Spanish  rule  was  completely  estab- 
li^ed.  Among  the  iSpanish  provinces  of  South 
America,  which,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
1 9th  century,  acliieved  their  independence,  Peru 
was  the  last  to  rebel ;  but,  in  1H2G.  it  gained  a 
final  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  by  the  capture 
of  Callao. — Under  the  incas,  the  native  rulers 
of  Peru,  the  people  made  considerable  advance- 
ment in  education ;  but  they  remained,  in  this 
respect,  inferior  to  the  Aztecs.  The  Spaniards, 
soon  after  their  conquest  of  the  country,  began 
to  introduce  their  educational  system.  The  imi- 
versity  of  lima  was  founded  in  lor)l;  and,  in 
1571,  its  faculties  were  regularly  organized.  In 
1650,  it  had  over  20  professors  of  the  Smnish 
and  Quichua  languages,  law,  medicine,  philoso- 
phy, and  theology.  Besides  the  university, 
there  were  in  Lima  several  other  institutions  of 
learning,  one  of  which  was  particiUarly  devoted 
to  giving  instruction  in  Latin  and  literature. 
The  elementary  schools  were  free,  and  even 
furnished  the  children  with  books  and  WTituig 
materials.  Owing  to  the  numerous  civil  wars, 
education  was,  for  a  long  time,  at  a  stand-still 
in  the  republic.  In  1855,  public  instruction  of 
all  grades  was  placed  under  the  supervLsion  of  a 
dirpccion  fjenj^ral  tie  estndios ;  and,  »i\\w  that 
time,  it  has  marie  steady  progress.  l*resident 
Panlo.  in  his  message  of  1874,  states  that  "ad- 
mission to  the  universities  is  now  a>n  fined  to 
such  as  are  quite  pre^mred  to  enter  upon  uni- 
j  versity  studies.  A  number  of  competent  teachers 
have  been  engage<l  in  Euro|)e,  and  the  servici^a 
of  many  more  will  be  engagt^d.  Arrangenients 
are  likewise  on  foot  for  tne  eatablisliment  of 
suitable  normal  schools.  The  departmental  coim- 
cils  are  authorized  to  institute  correctional  agri- 
cultunil  schools  for  une<lucated  children,  to  Iw 
8upporte<l  out  of  certain  branches  of  the  ordinary 
contributions."  According  to  the  latest  accounts, 
there  were  in  the  n^public  790  elementary  or  pri- 
mary schools.  Of  these,  502  (450  for  boys,  and  52 
for  girls)  were  public,  and  288  (200  for  boys,  and 
82  for  girls)  were  private.  'I'he  number  of  pupils 
was  34,326,  of  w^hom  29,687  were  boys,  and  4,639 
were  girls.  The  normal  school  for  primary 
teachers,  in  Lima,  had  300  pupUs;  of  whom,  36 
were  supported  by  the  state.  In  order  to  improve 
female  education,  the  Peruvian  congress,  in  1873, 
passed  a  law  tliat  every  connnunity  of  more  than 
500  inhabitants,  should  establish  a  scImxjI  for 
girls.  There  are  5  universities — in  Lima,  Trujillo, 
Ayacucho.  ( -uzco,  and  Puno.  These  universities, 
however,  only  confer  degrees,  the  studies  being 
pursued  in  coterfios,  of  which  there  were,  accord- 
^  ing  to  the  latest  accounts,  30,  and  of  these.  3  were 
'  for  girls.  'ITie  largest  of  these  were  the  Colegio 
de  Siin  Carlos,  and  the  Colec/io  (le  la  Indeiten- 
dencia,  both  in  liima,  the  latter  of  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  medical  srhool  in  South  America. 
There  are  also  38  private  colegioi^,  of  which  14 
are  for  girls;  and,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  6 
dioceses,  there  are  so-called  seminarios  concilia- 
reSf  in  which,  besides  theology,  mathematics  and 


law  are  taught.  There  is,  also,  in  Lima  a  mil- 
itary school,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  a  school 
of  midwifery. — See  I^e  Koy  in  Schmid's  Ency- 
cLopadie,  art.  S'udamerica. 

PESTAIiOZZI,  Johaiin  Heinrich,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  etiucators,  was  bom  Jan. 
12.,  1746.  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  died  at 
Neuhof,  Febr.  17.,  1827.  As  he  lost,  when  only 
six  years  old,  his  father,  who  was  a  physician 
of  modest  means,  his  training  depended  chiefly 
upon  his  mother.  Even  in  early  youth,  Pestalozzi 
evinced  those  characteristics  which  distinguished 
him  through  life — ^piety,  sympathy  for  the  poor 
and  de^raaed,  a  love  of  children,  and  an  uncom- 
promising sense  of  justice.  In  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  Protestant 
clei^man,  he  studied  theology;  but  his  very 
first  effort  at  preaching  prove<l  such  a  decided 
failure,  that  he  turned  directly  to  the  study  of 
law.  About  this  time  (1764),  Rousseau's  £miie 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  gave  him  the  hoj)e  that 
his  longings  for  the  improvement  of  hiscountiys 
lower  elates  could  be  succtessfully  satisfied.  He 
had  come  to  realize  that  the  principal  cause  of 
the  misery  of  the  multitude  was  their  ignorance, 
which  prevente<l  a  proiHjr  and  advantageous  use 
of  the  political  rights  they  enjoyed.  His  fun- 
damental conclusion,  therefore,  was,  that  where 
the  masses  are  stupid  and  brutalized,  democracy 
can  pnxluce  no  blessings:  and,  hence,  that  his  first 
effort  should  l>e  to  aid  in  the  rearing  up  of  good 
citizens,  the  preparing  of  devoted  hearts  and 
nmnly  intellects  for  his  countr}'.  He  proposed 
to  effect  this  result  not  simply  by  instmction 
but  by  a  judicious  blending  of  industrial,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  training.  He  rightly  saw  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  impart  instruction  to  chil- 
dren, but  that  their  moral  nature  should  be  par- 
ticularly care<l  for,  and  habits  of  activity  instilled 
into  them  through  agricultural  and  industrial 
lalwrs.  To  his  way  of  thinking,  the  great  draw- 
back on  the  side  of  industry  was  the  w^eakening 
of  the  natural  affections  and  the  development  of 
the  mercantile  spirit,  without  having  the  moral 
resources  and  consolations  afforded  by  niral  oc- 
cupations. He,  therefore,  prefenvd  to  withdraw 
to  a  farm,  there  to  gather  about  him  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  to  foster,  in  the  coming  men  and 
women,  the  taste  for  domestic  life  and  the  senti- 
ment of  human  dignity.  Previous  to  the  purchase 
of  land  in  order  to  put  his  s(!heme  into  practice, 
he  retired  to  the  estate  of  a  friend,  celebrated  for 
his  improved  methoils  of  cultivation,  and  there 
prepared  himself  for  his  new  task  with  his  usual 
zeal.  In  1769,  he  bought  a  tract  of  about  100 
acre^.  and  named  this  possefision  Neuhof.  In 
the  same  year  he  married  a  lady  of  means  and 
culture.  Hy  1775.  the  place  was  ready  for  the 
realization  of  his  projects.  He  opened  what  may 
be  considered  the  first  industrial  scrhool  fur  the 
IK)or.  He  gathered  about  him  a  number  of 
ragged  and  half-stan-ed  children,  and  lived  with 
them  the  life  of  the  poor,  in  onler  to  teach  them, 
in  their  poverty,  how  to  becx)ine  active  members 
of  the  great  numan  family.  He  soon  found, 
however,  to  his  great  sorrow,  that  these  vagabond 
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children  could  never  be  made  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  laborious  and  regular  life 
he  desired,  as  lonj;  as  their  parents  were  not  far 
removed  ;  for  the  latter  had  but  too  frequently 
encouraged  vagabondage  as  a  source  of  income. 
In  1780.  his  own  straitened  financial  circum- 
stances  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
His  experience  he  embodied  in  the  publication 
Eveniiigs  of  a  Rechise  (1780),  which  proves 
that,  in  the  midst  of  his  failures,  he  had  profited 
by  important  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  human 
knowledge,  and  in  the  i)rinciple8  which  underlie 
all  true  processes  of  education, — results  which 
have  transmuted  his  individual  disappointments 
and  failures  into  blessings  for  the  world.  lie 
published,  in  this  little  treatise,  a  programme 
for  his  future  exertions,  surveyed  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  people,  and  laid  bare  their  defi- 
ciencies, indicating  the  only  remedy;  namely, 
a  return  to  nature  and  to  truth.  The  general 
favor  with  which  his  views  were  received  in- 
duced him  to  follow  with  other  writings  in 
their  advocacy.  Of  these  publications,  his  Lien- 
hard  tind  (rertrud  (Basel,  1781 — 9,  4  vols.) — 
a  popuhir  tale,  presenting  a  picture  of  exalted 
virtue  in  the  midst  of  crime  and  error — created 
quite  a  sensation.  It  circulated  far  and  wide, 
and  was  translated  into  many  languages.  1  he 
government  of  Bern  decreed  him  a  gold  meiial. 
which  he  was  afterward  obliged  to  turn  into 
money  to  supply  his  famfl^  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Xot  until  1798,  did  Pestalozzis  opjwr- 
tunity  come  again  to  put  his  theories  into  practice. 
In  this  year,  nis  friend  Ijegrand,  one  of  the  Swiss 
Directory,  appointed  him  to  establish  an  orphan 
school  at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of  Unter^'aiden. 
The  French  revolution  had  civen  rise  to  turbu- 
lence and  anarchy.  Stanz  had  been  sacked  by  the 
French  troo^w,  and  stood  in  flames.  Thousands 
were  homeless.  Many  a  child  saw  itself  bereft 
of  parents  and  frienda.  Of  such  children,  Pes- 
talozzi  gathered  eighty  in  the  Ursuline  convent, 
which  had  l>een  spared;  and  alone  (his  wife  hav- 
ing remained  at  N'euhof)  he  cai'ed  for  them,  lived, 
pliiyed,  and  prayed  with  them,  and  earnestly  in- 
structed them.  He  "luanifesteil  an  amount  of 
vigor,  self-forgetfulness,  and  enthusiasm  such  as 
the  world  has  seldom  seen  combined  in  the  soul 
of  one  frail  mortal"  (Krvsi),  "1  had  to  act," 
says  he  himself,  "amidst  a  confusion  of  elements, 
and  amidst  unbounded  misery;  but  the  zeal  tliat 
urged  me  on  to  seize  the  possibility  of  realizing, 
at  last,  the  dream  of  my  entire  life  would  have 
transported  me  to  the  summit  of  the  highest 
Aljw,  an<l  through  air  and  fire.''  His  aim  was 
to  im{)art  to  the  school  the  character  of  a  family. 
Being  without  books  and  without  apj)aratus,  he 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  those  natural  ele- 
ments which  are  found  in  the  min<l  of  every 
child.  He  taught  numbers,  instead  of  figures; 
living  sounds,  instead  of  dead  characters;  deeds  of 
faith  and  love,  instead  of  abstruse  creeds;  sub- 
stance, instead  of  shadow ;  realities,  instead  of 
signs.  His  main  object  seemed  to  be,  to  ascertain 
the  kind  of  instruction  most  iieedeil  by  the 
children,  and  how  to  base  it  upon  their  previous 


knowledge.   When  he  saw  them  interested,  he 
pursued  the  same  topic  for  hours,  and  left  it  ocfy 
when  the  interest    flagged   or    the    point  was 
gained.    lie  gave  them  no  lessons  to  commit  to 
memory,  but  always  something  to  investinte. 
They  gained  little  positive  knowledge,  but  meir 
love  of  knowledge  and  power  of  acquiring  it  in- 
creased daily.     Being  without  assistance,  he  was 
driven  by  necessity  to  set  the  elder  and  bette^ 
taught  scholars  to  teach  the  younger  and  more 
ignorant ;  and  thus  he  struck  out  uie  mutual  in- 
struction system,  which,  about  the  same  time. 
Ijancaster  (q.  v.)  was,  under  somewhat  similu- 
circumstanccs,  led  to  adopt  in  England.    At  the 
end  of  a  single  term,  the  result  of  this  course  d 
instruction  was  manifestly  great.     The  children 
had  improved  so  much,   both  physically  and 
morally,  that  Pestalozzi  said :  **lliey  seemed  en- 
tirely different  beings  from  those  1  had  receiTed 
six  months  before,  neglected,  ragged,  and  filthy'' 
But  vet  the  troubles  of  that  a^tated  period 
would  not  allow  him  to  continue  liis  benevolent 
labors.    Alrea^ly,  in  1 799,  the  orplian  house  ¥» 
converted  into  a  military  hoqdtal.aud  I'estalozzi 
left  Stanz.    A  vacancy  in  a  school  at  Buigdoif. 
in  the  canton  of  Bern,  was  offered  him 
after,  and  he  promptly  engaged  to  fill  it,  tho 
a  very  inferior  ])osition  for  a  man  wlio  had 
all  Europe  talk  about  his  theoir  of  education. 
But,  even  from  this  humble  position,  he  was  dis- 
missed in  a  v<Ay  short  time,  tne  head-master  po^ 
ceiving  that  Pestalozzi  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  attention  and  affection  of  the  children  in  a 
higher  degree  than   he  himself.     Fortunatehr, 
another  school  in  the  town,  taught  by  an  old 
daino,  made  room  for  him;  and,  in  this  ofasciiR 
place,  he  taught  until  the  vacant  chateau  was 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school.    Several  well-known  edncaton, 
Kriisi,  Tobler.  and  Buss,  joined  him  in  the  at 
terprise;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  celebrity 
ana  sucihjss  of  the  school  led  the  government  to 
adopt  and  support  it.    In  1803,  when  the  castle 
was  needed  by  the  I^mese  authorities,  Pestaloni 
was  as-sigiuHl  a  deserted  monastery  in  MUncboi- 
Buchsee,  near  Hofwyl,  and  was  invited  to  co- 
oj Karate  with  Fellenberg  (q.  v.),  who  had  sns- 
tainod  a  siniilar  establishment  at  that  place  for 
nearly  20  years.     The  two  educational  reforaj- 
ers  failtKl.  however,  to  agree  in  plans:  and  Pesta- 
lozzi wa.*;.  in  1  HO'),  ]x?rmitted  to  occupy  the  va- 
cant ciustlc  of  Yverdun,  canton  of  Vaud.   There 
he  met  with  his  greatest  success.     Celebrated 
men  and  women  of  the  refiiKni  nations  of  the 
world  vi.sited  the  institution,  and  went  away 
s]K'aking  only  words  of  praise.     I  lis  corps  of  in- 
stnictors  had  been  strengthened,  from  time  to 
time,  until  it  contained  22.     Among  the  pupils 
of  Yverdun,  nearly  every  nation  of  Eurojie  was 
represented.      Many  of   the   students  were  oi 
mature   inind,   and  were    graduates    of   other 
schools.    The  school   was,  of  course,  a  home, 
nie  pu])ils  were  made  to  rise  early,  their  food 
was  gtKMl  but  i)lain.  and  special  attention  was 
jMiid  to  i)hy8icaj  exercise.     Tlie  contemplation  of 
nature  and  her  laws  was  regarded  as  first  in  tbe 
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curriculum  of  study,  and  from  it  a  basis  was 
8eourt;d  for  formal  exercises  in  language  and 
composition.  According  to  Pestalozzi's  plan, 
com|x>sitiou  comes  before  analysis,  and  the  use 
of  language  before  rules.  Mathematics  was  the 
branch  in  which  the  pupils  made  the  greatest 
progress;  and  that  because  the  science  of  num- 
bers could  be  most  easily  brought  within  the 
laws  of  progressive  development,  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  Pestalozzian  philosophy.  His 
l>rinciple  was :  "  The  organism  of  the  human 
inind  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  nature 
universally  observes  in  the  development  of  her 
organic  products."  Hence,  he  fomwled  all  knowl- 
edge on  perception,  and  demanded  that,  by  a 
progress  as  uninterrupted  as  jiossible,  and  with  a 
constant  incitement  of  the  pupil  to  self -activity. 
he  should  be  made  to  advance  from  what  had 
been  already  acquired  by  him  to  higher  results, 
these  result*}  being  arrived  at  as  consequences 
following  from  what  had  been  previously  estab- 
lished. Objects  themselves  became,  in  Pesta- 
lozzi's hands,  the  subjects  of  lessons  tending  to 
the  development  of  the  observing  and  reasoning 
powers — not  lessons  about  objects.  For  the  suc- 
cessful accomplisliment  of  his  pur|)Ose,  he  classi- 
fied all  science  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  in- 
struction, and  adopted,  by  analogy  from  nature, 
the  doctrine  of />>/v/i  and  inunher  as  universal 
educational  means,  and  to  these  added,  ultimatelv, 
that  of  sound.  This  continues,  to  our  day,  the 
^ide  of  objective  teaching,  though  imj)rove- 
inent  has  been  made  in  cla^fication.  lie  as- 
£igned  to  form  the  subjects  drawing,  >*Titing, 
And  geometry  ;  to  number,  arithmetic,  in  all  its 
departments;  and  to  sound,  speaking,  reading, 
singing,  and  all  the  possible  exercises  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  lie  placed  under  sound, 
.geography,  history,  and  natural  science;  but 
modern  object  teachers  have  provided  a  special 
class,  call»i  that  of  place.  Special  attention, 
however,  was  directed  by  Pestalozzi  to  moral 
4Uid  religious  training  as  distinct  from  mere  in- 
struction. His  object  was  to  lead  the  pupil  to 
the  living  source  from  which  spring  humility, 
.self-devotion,  and  an  active  striving  for  perfec- 
tion of  character.  And  here,  too,  gradation  and 
A  regard  to  the  nature  and  susceptibilities  of 
children  were  conspicuous  features  of  his  sys- 
tem. The  one  great  fundamental  principle  of 
his  pedagogical  system,  is  the  natural,  profjres- 
sive,  and  si/?nmetrical  development  of  all  tJte 
powers  and  /acuities  of  Hie  human  being.  This 
,great  truth  had  long  existed  as  an  intellectual 
•conviction  in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  and  had 
even  been  expressed  in  proverbs  and  apothegms; 
but  it  was  Pestalozzi  who  first  showed,  by  nat- 
ural experiment,  how  it  might  be  made  the 
basis  of  universal  education,  and  the  means  by 
which  humanity  might  be  elevated.  (For  a  crit- 
icism on  Pestalozzi's  system,  see  Kritcsi,  Pes- 
JkUozzi:  His  Life,  Work,  and  Influence.) 

Unfortunately  for  the  material  success  of 
Pestalozzi,  dissensions  arose  among  his  teachers, 
in  which  he  himself  Ixjcame  implicated.  The  nmn- 
ber  of  his  pupils  rapidly  diminished,  the  estab- 


lishment became  a  losing  concern,  and  Pestalozzi 
was  again  involved  in  debt,  which  even  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  in  a  collected  form  (Stutt- 
gart and  Tubingen,  15  vols.,  1819 — 26)  failed 
to  litiuidate.  In  1825,  he  retired  from  his 
laborious  duties  to  Neuhof,  where  his  grandson 
then  resided.  His  good  wife  had  died  in  1815; 
and,  in  great  despondency  and  mortification,  he 
sptmt  his  remainmg  days.  A  great  many  insti- 
tutions bear  his  name ;  and  the  first  centennial 
anniversary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated,  in  1846, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  not  only  in  Switzer- 
land but  all  over  Germany.  At  his  grave,  a 
monument  was  erecteti  by  the  canton  of  Aargau. 
The  best  biography  of  l^estalozzi  in  (jerman  is 
that  by  Blochmann  (1846),  the  latest  by  Morf 
(1864).  In  French,  the  most  complete  is  by 
Chavanne  (1853).  In  English,  the  latest  is  by 
Kriisi  (Cincinnati,  1875).  —  See  also  Barnard, 
Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzian  isnn  (Xew  York, 
1851)),  and  the  article  Object  Tkachixo. 

PH  A  KM  A  CETJTIC  AL  SCHOOLS.  The 
healing  art  has,  for  ages,  embraced  both  the  ap- 
plication of  therapeutical  knowledge  and  the 
supply  and  preparation  of  reme<lial  agents ;  and, 
until  the  sej^mration  of  these  branches  as  the  arts 
of  medicine  and  of  pharmacy,  at  a  com j>aratively 
recent  time,  the  history  of  medicine,  and  of  med- 
ical schools  and  literature,  emlxKlied  that  of 
phannacy;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  at  an  earlier 
ix-'riod.  both  mwlicine  and  pharmacy  were 
merged,  to  a  large  extent,  in  tne  jmrsuits  and 
history  of  alchemy.  Aside  from  the  earliest 
traditions  of  the  first  crude  stages  of  medical  and 
phamitoceutical  science  in  Eg}i)t,  at  so  remote  an 
age  as  the  16th  century  \^.  C,  as  recorded  in  the 
Papf/rus  Ebers,  the  art  of  pharmacy,  as  a  spe- 
cial branch  of  that  of  medicine,  seems  to  have 
been  first  practiced  among  the  Arabs ;  and 
establishments,  recognized  for  the  supply  of  re- 
medial agents,  are  said  to  have  been  first  insti- 
tuted in  l^gdad,  in  the  year  754  A.  D.  ITie 
first  systematic  attempt  at  a  methodical  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  recognized  forviulai  is 
said  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  Arab  physi- 
cian and  philosopher  Salx)r  ebn  Sahel,  in  the 
latter  \\sst  of  the  9th  century.  In  conjunction 
with  medicine,  pharmacy  was  first  taught,  as  a 
branch  of  university  instruction  at  the  celebrated 
school  at  Salerno.  During  the  following  cent- 
uries, the  establishing  of  pharmacies  ana  meas- 
ures for  a  legal  regulation  of  the  art  of  pharma- 
cy extended  into  western  Europe ;  and  the 
newly  established  universities  became  centers  of 
research  and  learning.  Yet  the  absorbing  prob- 
lems of  the  transmutation  of  base  metms  into 
gold,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  universal  remedy, 
potent  to  avert  disease,  to  heal  sickness,  to  main- 
tain or  restore  youth,  and  to  prolong  life,  for 
centuries  engagt^d  the  aims  and  ins})ired  the  ef- 
forts of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men,  in  a 
search  throughout  nature  for  the  '*  philosopher's 
stone"  and  tne  "  elixir  of  life."  The  long  pur- 
suit of  these  phantoms,  and  the  visionary  but 
most  productive  speculations  of  alchemy,  re- 
sulted m  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of 
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chemical  and  physical  knowledge,  and  in  the  most 
important  disooveries  in  the  domain  of  chem- 
ical operations,  processes,  and  products.  These 
added  largely  to  the  compass  of  the  materia 
medicaf  and  contributed  much  to  prepare  that 
lerolution  in  the  intellectual  world,  no  less  than 
in  the  material  resources  of  men,  which,  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  culminated  in  the  over^ 
throw  of  old  ideas  and  systems,  and  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  modem  theories  of  chemical  philos- 
ophy, for  the  subsequent  wonderful  strides  in 
their  practical  apj^lications  to  all  the  affairs  of 
industrial  and  social  life,  and  for  their  productive 
influence  niK>n  the  advancementof  physiological, 
trfiarmacentical,  and  analytical  chemistry.— -Dur- 
ma  the  struggles  of  this  remarkable  revolution, 
which,  among  its  other  results,  separated  medi- 
cine and  pluurmacy  as  independ^t  correlative 
Inanches,  tne  latter  was  the  leading  and  most 
■DOoesBful  cultivator  of  chemistry,  and  attained 
at  that  time,  and  especially  at  the  dose  of  the 
test  and  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  in 
continental  Europe,  its  culmination.  It  supplied 
from  among  its  ranks  the  newly-created  chairs 
both  of  chemistry  and  of  pharmacy,  and  fre- 
quently of  botany  also,  at  the  universities  and 
t^edal  schools  for  medicine,  pharmacy,  a^- 
cnlture,  and  kindred  arts;  the  increasing 
branches  of  chemical  industry  and  manufacture, 
too,  were  largely  and  successfully  occupied  and 
cultivated  by  pharmacists.  Pharmacr  emanci- 
pated itself  more  and  more,  in  the  civilized  coun- 
tries, from  co-education  with,  and  subordination 
to,  medicine ;  special  schools,  or  at  the  univer- 
nties,  roedal  chain,  for  instruction  in  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry  and  pharmacognosy,  were  es- 
tablished ;  and  both  the  standard  of  qualification 
and  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  like  that  of  med- 
icine, were  restricted  and  controlled  by  the 
state.  Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
by  the  rapid  strides  in  the  progress  and  applica- 
tion of  the  physical  sciences,  particularly  of 
chemistry  in  its  various  relations,  the  position 
of  pharmacy  has  somewhat  changed.  Chemistry 
has  risen  to  a  commanding  station  among  the 
physical  sciences,  and  in  the  industry  and  wealth 
of  nations ;  its  application  in  the  manufacture 
and  supply  of  all  chemical  products  cheaply  on 
a  commercial  scale,  has  l^gely  depriv^  the 
pharmacist  of  one  of  the  original  and  most  im-« 
portant  and  instructive  objects  of  his  pursuit,  — 
the  preparation  of  medicinal  chemicals  and  many 
of  the  pharmaceutical  products.  On  the  other 
hand,  pnarmacy  is  losing  scope  by  the  decrease 
in  the  use  of  medicines,  in  conseauence  of  the 
general  increase  of  hygienic  knowleuge,  and  the 
progress  of  medical  science.  The  former  pre- 
eminently professional  character  of  pharmacy 
has,  in  consecjuence,  gradually  given  way  to  a 
more  mercantile  and  trade  aspect.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  of  its  resources  and  of 
its  former  scope  of  application,  the  requisite 
standard  of  proficiency  is,  as  vet,  every-where 
maintained ;  and,  in  countries  of  a  ^win^  civi- 
lixation,  pharmaceutical  education  is  continually 
and  ooneBpondingly  raised.  Most  countries,  there- 


fore, at  present,  either  have  special  schools  for  the 
higher  education  of  pharmacists,  or  else  afford 
instruction  in  the  pharmaceutical    branches  at 
imiversities,  or  medical  or  technical  institoticms. 
In  the  amount  of  the  preparatory  educatkm 
required,  the  high  standard  of  scientific  and 
practical  qualification,  and  the  restrictions  en- 
forced by  law  and  controlled  b  v  ibe  government 
Germany  ranks   hidbest.     The  candidate  for 
apprenticeship  must  nave  attained  maturity  for 
the  second  class  (Ober-Secufida)  of  the  gymna- 
sium, or  must  have  passed  through  a  real  achooL 
The  apprenticeship  must  last  three  years;  duiii^ 
which  time  the  pupil's  progress,  and  the  obla- 
tory instruction  by  his  master,  are  oonti^d 
hj  annual  examinations  by  a  delegate  of  th» 
district  government.  At  the  dose  of  tli^  i^ppren- 
ticeship,  and  after  suocessfuUy  passing  an  exami- 
nation before  a  board,  ako  appointed  by  the 
district  goveniment,  the  candidate  has  to  com- 
plete his  practical  experience  l^  serving  for  tbce 
years  more  as  derk ;  and  he  is  €ben  entitled  to 
enter  upon  the  obUsatory  couise  of  nnivesity 
study  at  any  one  of  &e  20  German  universitici. 
He  is  free  to  attend  such  lectures  as  he  may 
choose ;  and,  at  the  dose  of  each  lecture  tenn, 
he  may  select  another  university,  according  to 
his  option ;  while  the  state  recjuires,  with  un- 
compromising severity,  the  satisfactory  passage 
of  a  comprehensive  final  examination.    To  tua 
the  student  is  only  admitted  after  having  at- 
tended the  lectures  and  laboratoiy  instruction 
for  at  least  three  lecture  terms  (I^  years) ;  and. 
upon  passing  it,  the  state  grants  him  a  license  for 
the  practice  of  pharmacy  throu^out  the  empire. 
Many  graduates  choose  to  acquire,  by  a  continu- 
ation of  university  and  laboratoiy  studies,  and 
by  the  subsequent  passage  of  an  examination  be- 
fore the  philosophical  faculty  of  a  university,  the 
decree  of  I'h.  D.  —  Similar,  and  neariy  equaOj 
Btnct,  is  the  course  of  pharmaceutical  educati(ai 
and  qualification  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia. 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark: 
but  somewhat  less  strict  in  Boumania,  Italy,  and 
Greece.    In  France,  pharmaceutical  education  is 
controlled  bv  the  state  so  far  that  students,  after 
a  more  or  lees  brief  experience  in  druff-stom. 
have  to  attend,  for  one  or  two  years,  thekctnrea 
at  one  of  the  pharmaceutical  schools  at  Paris, 
Nancy,  or  Montpellier,  or  at  the  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  schools  at  Nantes  or  Marseilles, 
and    subsequently  must  pass  an  examination. 
Upon  the  satisfactory  passage  of  this,  the  student 
receives,  according  to  the  time  of  his  study  and 
the  price  he  is  able  to  pay,  the  diploma  as  a 
pharmacien  of  the  first,  or  of  the  second  dass. 
llie  former  is  entitled  to  establidi  himself  indsr 
criminately,  while  the  latter  is  allowed  to  do  «o 
only  in  small  cities.    The  standard  of  pharma- 
ceutical education  is  somewhat  higher  in  Bel- 
^um  and  the  Netherlands,  but  perhaps  less  strict 
in  practical  proficiency.    The  student  has  fint 
to  attend  lectiires,  and  then  to  attain  skill  and 
experience  in  pharmacy,  when  he  is  admitted 
to  examination  and  subsequently  to  practice.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  course  of  phannaoeuticd 
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education,  and  the  qualification  required  on  the 
mrt  of  the  state,  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  in 
i?  ranee.  'ITie  three  Spanish  universities  in  Mad- 
rid, I^rcelona,  and  (jrauada,  and  the  meiiical 
schools  at  Lisbon,  C)|X)rto,  and  Coimbra,  in  Port- 
ugal, afford  lectures  to  pharmaceutical  students. 
Education  in  this  department,  in  Turkey,  while 
it  is  not  uniformly  (joli^tory,  embraces  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  throe  years,  and  a  subsequent 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  at  the  Imperial 
Institute,  in  Constantinople,  which  also  has 
the  direction  of  the  examination,  and  grants 
licenses  to  those  who  appl^  for  and  pass  it  suc- 
cessfully. In  Great  Hritam,  the  state  has  exert- 
ed an  obligatoiy  influence  on  the  qualification 
of  pharmacists  since  18G8;  but  it  leaves  this 
control  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  only  re- 
striction consLBts  in  a  registry  statute,  requiring 
two  successive  examinations:  a  preliminary  one 
for  registration  as  **  apprentice  or  student'*,  and  a 
minor  examination,  for  a  license  as  ''chemist  and 
druggist'',  or  a  major  examination  for  a  license 
as  **  pharmaceutical  chemist."  'i'he  state  of 
pharmacy,  and  the  standard  of  pharmaceutical 
education,  in  the  various  countries  of  Sj^anish 
and  Portuguese  America,  is  comiwirativoly  little 
known.  In  several  of  them,  as  for  instance,  in 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  others,  the  state  exer- 
cises a  more  or  less  strict,  although  not  uiiifonn- 
ly  efficient,  control;  wliile,  in  other  states,  either 
the  qualification  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy  is 
not  restricteil,  or  the  control  is  more  nominal 
than  real.  Pharmaceutical  education  and  prac- 
tice in  Canaila  stand  in  close  relation  to  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  standard  of  pharmacy  and  pharmaceu- 
tical education  in  the  Unitetl  States  is  not  uni- 
form, because  it  is  not  obligatory;  and  until 
recently  it  has  been  left  entirely  to  individual 
option  and  efforts.  While  sporadic  attempts  to- 
ward some  kind  of  legal  regulation  have  mostly 
failed  of  virtual  effect,  yet  a  strong  and  increas- 
ing body  of  accompliBuied  pharmacists,  largely 
strengthened  by  the  immigrated  German  element, 
has  grown  up ;  and,  by  its  influence  and  efforts, 
has  contributed  gradually  to  raise  the  standard 
of  pharmacy,  and  to  attain,  in  several  states,  and 
in  a  number  of  the  largest  cities,  some  authori- 
tative control  of  the  qualification  of  pharma- 
cists. Chartered  local  associations  (colleges  of 
pharmacy)  have  been  established  in  these  cities 
and  states,  and  they  have,  in  pursuit  of  their 
aims  and  objects,  founded  schools  of  pharmacy. 
Chartered  schools  of  pliarmacy  were  in  existence, 
in  187G,  in  the  following  cities :  Philadelphia 


stores  for  four  years,  have  attended  at  least  two 
courses  of  lectures  at  one  of  the  pharmaceutical 
schools,  or  at  some  medical  or  kindred  college, 
where  chemistry,  chemical  analysis,  botany,  phar- 
macognosy, and  practical  pharmacy  are  taught, 
and  who  subsequently  have  passed  a  satisfactoiy 
examination  before  a  board  of  trustees  of  the 
College  of  Phaiwacy.  The  colleges  and  schools 
of  phannacy  in  the  United  States  have  thus  far 
acted  harmoniously  in  their  voluntaiy  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  for  a  gradual  and  uniform  eleva- 
tion of  the  scope  and  the  standard  of  education 
and  proficiency  among  pharmacists.  The  most 
sc^rious  drawback  to  general  and  permanent  re- 
sults consists  in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative 
national  or  state  restriction  and  control  of  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,  and  in  a  consequent  excess- 
ive and  detrimental  overcrowding  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  for  causes  previously  stated,  in  & 
general  decrease  in  the  compass  of  legitimate  ap- 
I)lication,  and  in  the  resources  and  material  pros- 
perity of  the  art  of  pharmacy. 

^  ^^^  chief  city  of  the 


(1868);  Cincinnati  (1870) 
(1871);  liouisville  (1871);  San  Francisco  (1872); 
Washington,  I).  C.  (1873) ;  Nashville  (1873). 
These  institutions  grant,  upon  tlieir  own  mutual- 
ly recognized  authority,  diplomas  with  the  de- 
cree of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy,  to  those  candi- 
dates, ^athout  regarrl  as  yet  to  their  preliminary 
education,  who  nave  had  experience  in  drug- 


state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  second  in  popu- 
lation in  the  Unitetl  States,  tlie  number  of  ita 
inhabitants,  in  1870,  being  674,022,  and  the  es- 
timated number,  in  1876,  750,000. 

EflucutUmal  HisUn^y. — The  first  school  ojiened 
in  the  city  of  I*hiladelphia  was  the  private  Kn- 
glish  school  of  Enoch  Flower,  in  1 683.  llecom- 
meiulations  in  favor  of  education  had  been  pi-e- 
viously  made  by  William  l^enn,  but  had  not 
l>een  acte<l  on.  In  1689,  the  Society  of  Friends 
cstablisheii  a  public  sch(xtl — not  public,  however, 
in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  since  it 
was  founded  "  at  the  request,  costs,  and  cliarges, 
of  the  people  called  Quakers."  This  school  is 
still  in  existence.  In  1 750,  a  charitable  school 
for  young  men  was  founded  by  Franklin  ;  and, 
by  1752,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania — and  probably,  therefore,  in  l*hil- 
adelphia — ^must  have  considerably  increased,  as 
the  legislature,  in  that  year,  found  it  ex]:)edient 
to  appoint  trustees  and  managers  for  them.  The 
provisional  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  in 
1776,  declares,  in  its  44th  section,  that  "  a  school 
shall  be  established  in  each  county  by  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth, 
with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  oy  the 
public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at 
low  prices ;"  but  no  imme<liate  steps  appear  to 
have  been  taken  to  make  this  provision  of  any 
practical  value.  In  1 786,  a  tract  of  60,000  acres 
of  land  was  set  apart  by  the  legislature  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  state;  and  the  7th  section  of 
the  constitution  of  1790  provides  that  "the  legis- 
lature shall,  as  conveniently  as  may  be.provide  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout 
the  state,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be 
taught  gratis,"  ITie  dissatisfaction,  however, 
caused  by  this  law,  rendered  it  inoperative  for 
several  years.  In  1809,  another  act  for  the  free 
education  of  the  poor  was  passed;  but  the  same 
dissatisfaction  caused  the  taw  to  remain  a  dead 
letter,  the  rich  objecting  to  being  taxed  in  behalf 
of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  being  too  proud  to  ao» 
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cept  as  a  gift  the  education  of  their  children. 
These  objections  on  the  part  of  the  two  classes 
appear  frequently  in  the  early  legislation  of  the 
colonies  in  r^;ard  to  free  pubuc  schools.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  the  law  of  1809  was  of 
no  practiciJ  value,  a  supplement  was  procured  in 
favor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  which  the 
commissioners  of  Philadelphia  County,  with  the 
approval  of  the  councils  and  oommiBsioners  of 
districts,  were  directed  to  establish  public 
schools.  Under  this  mtem,  2,000  children  re- 
ceived instruction  in  1816,  at  an  expense  of 
323,000.  Serious  objections  to  this  system, 
however,  were  made,  on  account  of  its  class  dis- 
tinctions, and  its  want  of  economy,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the 
•Ph>motion  of  Public  Economy,  of  which  Bob- 
erts  Yaux  was  chairman.  In  1818,  this  society, 
boih.  composed  of,  and  aided  by,  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
procured  the  passage  of  an  act  which  provided 
for  the  free  education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
city,  and  which  did  not  contain  the  objectionable 
features  of  previous  acts.  This  erected  the  dty 
and  county  of  Philadelphia  into  a  separate 
school-district,  each  district  of  the  dty  being  de- 
nominated a  section.  Sectional  directors  were 
appointed  by  the  several  councils,  as  well  as  con- 
trollers, one  from  each  section,  to  be  known  as 
the  Board  of  School  Controllers.  Of  this  board, 
Roberta  Yaux  was  the  first  president.  This  act 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 

ftresent  common-school  system  of  Philadelphia, 
t  applied,  however,  to  that  dty  alone  ;  and  the 
people,  failing  to  discriminate  between  its  pro- 
visions and  those  of  the  law  cd  1809,  which  was 
still  in  force  in  the  remainder  of  the  state,  in- 
duded  them  all  in  their  condemnation.  The 
friends  of  the  Philaddphia  law,  therefore,  formed 
an  assodation  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  Promoting  Public  Schools,  with 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  state ;  and  de- 
teriuinjd,  if  possible,  to  procure  the  passage  of 
a  new  common-school  law,  which  should  extend 
the  advantages  of  the  local  law  over  the  state. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1834,  when  a  general 
law  was  passed  providing  for  the  free  education 
of  all  persons  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  years.  Faidts  were  soon  found,  however, 
with  the  ])ractical  operation  of  this  measure;  ami 
attempts  were  made  to  repeal  it,  but  failed, 
owing  largely  to  its  able  advocacy  by  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  then  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In 
the  session  of  1835 — 6,  an  improved  law  was 
passed,  after  an  animated  contest  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  remained  in  force  substantially  till 
1854.  Shortly  after  the  establidiment  of  the 
schools  on  a  permanent  basis,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  elementary  character  of  the  instruction 

fiven  was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  city, 
n  1838,  accordingly,  the  ('entral  High  School 
was  opened,  with  4  teachers  and  63  pupils. 
This  was  followed,  in  1840,  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Girls'  High  and  Xomial  School,  an  in- 
stitution which,  in  lftT5,  reported  an  average 
attendance  of  641  students.    The  growth  of  the 


schools  is  best  shown  by  the  following  figors: 
attendance  in  1820,  5^69 ;  in  1830,  5,371 ;  in 
1840,  23,192 ;  in  1850, 48,056  ;  in  1860,  63,530; 
in  1870,  82,891 ;  in  1875,  95,552. 

School  System* — ^The  dt^  coDstitutes  one  achod 
district,  known  as  the  Fust  School-District  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  control  and  management  ol 
the  public  schools  is  intrusted  to  a  hoard  ff 
pxiblic  education  consisting  of  31  niemboB,  one 
m>m  each  ward«  with  a  subordinate  boiid  for 
each  ward.  The  members  of  the  board  are  ap- 
pointed for  3  years  bv  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  of  the  district  court.  Thqr 
exerdse  a  general  supervision  over  the  comiDOB 
schools,  mddng  such  rules  for  their  own  goffen- 
ment  and  for  Uiat  of  the  schooli^  as  ^ey  deem 
expedient.  They  appoint  a  secretary  and  aa 
assistant  secretaiy,  whose  powers  are  limitei 
There  is  no  dty  superintendent  The  schools  an 
supported  by  a  dty  tax.  Thqr  are  divided  into 
pnmary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  hi^  adiook; 
and  it  is  daimed  that  this  distinction  was  &it 
made  in  Philaddphia.  There  are,  also,  oounl- 
idated  schools  and  night  schools,  llie  number  of 
the  schools,  in  1875,  was  224  primary,  127  tee- 
ondanr,  29  consolidated,  63  grammar,  and  2 1^ 
schools. 

The  prindpal  items  of  Bchool  staHsHa  are  ai 
follows : 

Total  attendance  in  1875 96,55) 

Average    «*  "    "   83,9^ 

Number  of  teachers,  males 77 

*^  **        females 1,801 

Total Ijm 

Beceipts $1,646,9S9J» 

Expenditures 1 ,634,653J( 

The  studies,  tao^t  in  the  primaiy  Bchools,  an, 
readine,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithnoetic — ^mes- 
tal  and  practi^ — and  music,  accompanied  I7 
exercises  in  dictation,  object  lessons,  and  gynmifr- 
tics,  and  by  instruction  m  morals  and  mannea. 
To  these  are  added,  in  the  secondary  schools,  a^ 
ticulation  and  pronunciation,  drawing,  cotbpofi- 
tion,  definitions,  and  geography,  and  a  geneial 
review  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  prcrioia 
grade.    The  studies  peculiar  to  the  grammar 
ifichools,  are  grammar  and  history,  with  instzuc- 
tion  in,  and  reviews  of,  previous  studies.  Pupib 
from  the  grammar  schools  are  admitted  to  the 
(Central  Ili^h  Hchool  and  to  the  Girls'  Nonnal 
School  semi-annually,   upon  a  satisfactoiy  ex- 
amination by  a  committee  of  princmak  of  tlie 
boys'  and  cirls'  grammar  schools.    Ilie  Centxa) 
High  School,  in  atldition  to  the  studies  usoaDf 
pursued  in  schools  of  this  dass,  ffives  instniction 
m  Latin,  (jlerman,  the  natural  sciences,  the  h^jier 
mathematics,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 
It  is  authorized  to  confer  upon  all  students  who 
complete  the  4  years'  course,  the  d^^ree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  upoa 
all  graduates  of  not  less  than  5  years*  staixmig 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  it.     The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  in  1875,  was  601.  TheGirh' 
Normal  School  grants  diplomas  to  its  pupils  it 
graduation,    llie  average  number  of  students  m 
attendance,  in  1875,  hf^  been  previously  stat^ 
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to  be  C41 ;  the  number  in  its  graduating  class 
was  135.  Annual  examinations  of  applicants  for 
the  position  of  teacher,  or  sjjecial  examinations, 
when  necessary,  are  held  by  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  education,  assisted  by  principals  of  gram- 
mar schools  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Central  High  School.  Two  grades  of  certificates 
— principals*  certificates  and  assistants'  certifi- 
cates— are  issued,  the  first,  to  persons  not  under 
20  years  of  age  who  pass  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination in  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  board; 
the  second,  to  persons  not  under  17  years  of 
age  who  obtain,  in  the  same  studies,  a  stated 
average  somewhat  less  than  that  necessary  for 
the  position  of  principal,  'llie  holder  of  a  prin- 
cipal's certificate  is  immediately  eligible  to  any  jx)- 
sition  lower  than  tliat  of  principal ;  and,  after  one 
year's  teaching,  is  eligible  to  the  jwjjition  of  prin- 
cipal of  a  primary  school;  after  2  years'  teaching, 
to  that  of  a  secondary  school;  and,  after  3  years' 
teaching,  to  that  of  a  grammar  school.  The  holder 
of  an  assistant's  certificate  may  hold  the  }X)sition 
of  assistant  in  any  public  school;  and,  after  3 
years'  teaching,  may  become  principal  of  a  i)ri- 
mary  or  secondary  school.  PnnciiMils  and  assist- 
ants' certificates  are  also  issued  to  the  graduates 
of  the  (iirls'  Normal  School.  The  number  of 
2)ublic  evening  schools  ojKined  in  1875  was  47, — 
20  for  males,  11  for  females,  10  for  both  sexes, 
and  0  for  colored  people  (lx)th  sexes).  They  re- 
mained o^Kin  4  months,  the  aggregate  numl)er  of 
pupils  being  14,443;  the  number  of  teac^hers, 
220.  Tlu^e  important  events,  occurring  in  1875 
in  connection  with  the  common-school  system  of 
the  city,  may  be  mentioned.  ITie  first  was  the 
offer  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  receive  into  its  scientific  department 
annually,  for  a  four  years'  course,  10  pupils  from 
the  public  schools  free  of  expense.  The  second 
was  a  similar  offer  from  tne  directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design — 10  female  pupils 
being  offered  free  instruction  in  art  for  the  pre- 
flcribed  course,  of  4  years.  'ITie  third  event  of  im- 
portance was  the  examination  made,  during  the 
summer,  by  a  committee  of  the  board  of  eSuca- 
tion  and  a  coqjs  of  scientists,  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  results 
of  their  inquiries  have  been  arranged  in  tabular 
form,  and  published ;  and,  bearing  as  they  do 
upon  the  scuools  of  other  cities  and  states,  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  permanent  interest  and  value. 
The  number  of  private,  denominational,  and 
parochial  schools  in  l^hiladelphia  is  very  large  ; 
out  no  statistical  rejwrt  of  their  numljer  or  re- 
sources is  attainable.  The  institutions  for  higher, 
professional,  scientific,  and  special  instruction 
are,  also,  numerous,  chief  among  which  may  be 
enumerated,  in  addition  to  those  given  under 
the  title  Pennsylvania  (q.  v.),  Girard  College, 
which,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  educa- 
tional institution  of  a  superior  grade,  but  an  or- 
phan asylum,  provides  an  8  J  years'  course  of  study 
for  the  chUdren  and  youth  under  its  care ;  the 
Polytechnic  College,  incorporated  in  1853;  the 
-  Franklin  Institute ;  the  A\  agner  Free  Institute 
of  Science ;  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protest- 


ant Episcopal  Church ;  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary ;  the  Jefferson,  the  Eclec- 
tic, the  Hahnemann,  and  the  Women's  Medical 
colleges;  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery ;  the  Philadelphia  Dental  C'ollege ;  and 
the  r hiladelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  There 
are,  also,  a  philosophical  and  a  historical  society, 
academies  for  science  and  art,  and  many  libraries. 

PHIIiANTHBOPIN,  or  Philantliropi- 
nuxn,  the  name  of  an  eilucational  institution, 
founded  in  1774,  by  Basedow  (q.  v.).  It  soon 
l)ecame  so  famous  that  its  admirers,  who  were 
called  Philanthropinists,  expected  from  it  an 
entire  regeneration  of  educational  systems,  and 
foundeil  numerous  schools,  in  imitation  of  it,  as  a 
model.  Most  of  these  were  short-lived,  that 
founded  by  Salzmann  (q.  v.),  at  Schnepfenthal, 
alone  maintaining  itself  until  the  19th  century. 
Some  of  the  principles  and  practices  on  which 
the  Philanthropinists  laid  great  stress,  have  been 
generally  abandoned  by  mcxlem  educators;  others 
have  quite  conmionly  been  accepted,  and  have 
contributed  to  the  progress  made  by  the  science 
and  art  of  education  m  our  days. — See  Quick, 
Educational  Reformers  (Cine,  1874). 

PHILOLOOT.     See  I^NdUAc.R. 

PHONETICS  ^Gr.  <l>ofyt/TiKaj  from  ^•^j 
voice),  a  term  used  to  denote  not  only  the 
science  of  voice-sounds  (phonoifx/i/),  but  the  arts 
oi  phonoitfpif  (printing  words  by  their  sounds^, 
BXia pJionographff  (writing  words  by  their  sounds). 
It  is  ^so  used  to  designate  phonetic  teaching,  or 
the  practical  application  of  phonetics.  In  aU 
these  cases,  the  use  of  the  tenn  jyJionetic  as  an 
adjective  is  more  common;  as,  phonetic  science, 
phonetic  prints  phonetic  writing,  and  phonetic 
teaching.  In  this  article,  these  will  be  severally 
treated  in  the  onler  here  enumerated. 

I.  Phonology ,  or  phonetic  science,  is,  properly, 
a  branch  of  the  science  of  acoustics,  wnich  em- 
braces a  consideration  of  the  sounds  used  in 
speech,  as  well  as  those  used  in  singing,  and  in 
other  departments  of  music.  Phonology  is  related, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  phifsiology,  as  far  as  the  oi^gans 
of  speech,  and  their  auction,  are  concerned  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  philitlog//,  being  now  recognized 
by  the  most  eminent  philologists  as  lying  at  the 
very  foundation  of  that  science,  and  hence  of 
much  greater  imjx)rtance  tlian  any  mere  ortho- 
graphic etymology  can  Ix?. — This  subject  can  be 
best  2)resented  and  understood  by  approaching  it 
from  the  side  of  our  own  languac^,  and  consider- 
ing the  elementary  sounds  of  that  language  in 
their  natural  order  and  relations.  This  wiU  lay 
a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  general  pho- 
nology, and  for  a  comparison  of  the  sounds  of  all 
languages.  'I'he  English  language  contains  nearly 
all  the  sounds  needled  for  a  full  outline  of  pho- 
nology: and,  moreover,  in  Webster's  and  Worces- 
ter's dictionaries  (now  very  generally  accepted  as 
standards  of  reference, — in  the  United  States, 
universally  atlopted  as  such),  there  is  to  be  found 
a  complete  analysis  of  these  80uu<ls — one  in 
which  they  fully  agree,  though  neither  presents 
them  in  their  natural  order,  giving  them  merely 
as  the  particular  sounds  of  the  letters.    In  ar- 
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ranging  them  aooording  to  the  latest  rcBults  of 
phonetic  sdenoe,  we  may  take  these  distinctions 
as  we  find  them  in  the  dictionaries,  where  they 
are  correctly  made :  (1)  the  sixteen  simple  vowel 
sounds  heard  in  the  following  words :  f(ite  (same 
as  ei  in  veil)j  f<it,  core,  for,  risk,  all,  what  (same 
as  o  in  fiot) ;  mdie  (same  as  t  in  pique)  y  met,  fin, 
note,  whole  [recognized  as  an  English  sound,  but 
not  sanctioned  in  orthoepy],  rude,  ptdl,  tis,  um. 
These  naturdly  arrange  tnemselveB  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  with  the  addition  of  ii  and  if  from 
the  German  to  complete  the  scale : 

VOWELS. 
Fdzj.  VowKLfl.  StofpbdVowczjb. 

Long,  when  aooented.  StaaMto  or  exploded. 

Brief,  when  nnacoentod.     Alwftye  short  in  EogUah. 


wrnom    woonoM    back 


0) 


(9) 


(^ 


pigne 
1 

6 


ktUm 

ft 
Goethe 

0 


rude 
U 
note 
0 


core  her 

99  e 

for 

a 


aU 


FBOXT      MmDLB       BACK 


ftn 

t 

met 
6 


Kttnate 

ft 
Beecke 


ptill 
U 
whole 
0 


fat 


ue  what 
9    X) 

ask 

a 


my 

£ 


DiPBTHOMCm. 

oH  oNt  tme 

vi        xm        iu     •     g 

The  foil  and  stopped  vowels  occur  in  pairs, 
and  in  three  corresponding  series,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

piqae  tixk  ktthn  KUnete 

i    i  tt  il 

yed  met  Ooethe  B/Jcke 

e    e  5  d 

ciire  fat       h«r  «s 
8S  'B        9  9 


rude  pull 
U      U 
note  whole. 
O       O 
all -what 


far  ask 

a  a 


Xo  distinction  is  made  in  these  tables  between 
the  sound  of  e  in  term  or  i  in  girlj  and  that  of 
u  in  nrn  or  in  /w/.  ITiese  sounds,  however, 
though  kindred,  are  distinguishable,  and  are  so 
marked  by  Webster,  who  says,  "The  vulcar  uni- 
versally, and  many  cultivate  speakers  both  in 
Ehigland  and  America,  give  the  e  in  such  words 
the  full  sound  of  u  in  urge^  as  murcy  for  mercy, 
turm  for  tenn,  etc.  But,  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  pronunciation,  the  organs  are  placed  in 
a  position  intermediate  between  that  requisite 
for  sounding  u  in  furl  and  that  for  sounding  e 
in  niet,  thus  making  (as  Smart  observes)  *a  com- 
promise between  the  two'.'*  The  vowel  sounds, 
as  arranged  in  the  above  tables,  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed. Starting  from  the  fundamental  sound, 
a  in  far  (or  a  in  asic),  they  branch  upward  in 
(1)  a  front  series,  with  the  tongue  risinc  upward 
and  forward,  to  i  in  pique ;  (2)  a  middle  series, 
with  the  tongue  rising  to  ii,  directly  upward, 
and  not  pushed  forward  or  backward  ;  and 
(3)  a  l»ck  series,  with  the  tongue  rising  upward 
and  backwBid  to  u  in  rude.    The  succession  in 


the  order  of  the  sounds  as  judged  by  the  ear, 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  movements  of  the 
tonsue,  as  perceived  by  the  musctda^  sense.  The 
diphthongs  are  arranged  below  the  simple  voweb 
according  as  they  terminate  in  the  upper  front 
vowel  1  or  the  upper  back  vowel  u.  The  rda- 
tions  of  the  full  and  corresponding  stopped  tov- 
els  to  each  other,  as  affected  by  quantitv,  miy 
be  further  studied  by  the  aid  of  the  foUowiDg 
arrangement  of  words,  in  which  they  respecth^ 
ly  occur  in  accented  and  unaccented  syUabkB 
(the  double  letters  indicating  prolonged  soundB): 


eat 

•  • 

u 


ii 

mate 

ee 


etenud 
1 


kMn 
ft 


Ktnete 


pr«de 
UU 


prndeotli 
U 


tt 
% 


matemil    Ctoethe   Bteke 

e  it 


met 

ee     e 

core  I  dairroyent     enr 


uu 

U 

oak 

loestJoB 

OO 

0 

■pokMi 

OO 

0 

cnaiMil     ati^t 
0  DD 


TitJ 


carry 
-8 


99 


curry 
9 


VO 


cnrthentte 
T) 


not 


port 

a(i 


oa 


parteke 

a 


ask 

a 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  stopped  vowels 
do  not,  and  cannot,  rise  quite  so  nigh  in  the 
scale  as  their  corresponding  full  voweb;  buK 
this  difference  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the 
fundamental  pair,  a  a,  and  in  the  lower  front 
pair,  ae  B. 

The  following  is  a  synoptical  arrangement  of 
consonant  sounds,  some  German  sounds  be- 
ing added,  [a.  indicates  aspirates ;  U  subtonics; 
n,  nasals ;  /,  liquids ;  v,  vowel  consonants] : 


LIP 

LIP- 

TONGUE- 

TIP- 

TOP- 

BOOT- 

TEETH 

TEETH 

TONODB 

TOKtiUE 

Twuri 

Vip 

tone 

dUn 

at 

{«) 

P 

t 

ch 

C 

be 

do 

3^ 

9^ 

(0 

b 

(I 

• 

g 

von 

V 

thia 

\XM 

cAe 

tA 

(«) 

D 

f 

th 

S 

sh 

d) 

»ie 

«eU 

fMa 

«one 

lunel 

IW 

w 

XO 

V 

dli 

Z 

zh 

«l 

me 

no 

BeAor 

■iiV 

(n) 

m 

n 

Zet  r«re 

n 

ng 

(0 

«0tot 

1  rj 

fe 

(«) 

hw 

«oe 

»• 

b 

(r) 

W 

y 

For  an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
present  method  of  indicating  these  sounds  in  the 
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English  language,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  on  Ortho«raphy. 

II.  Phonetic  Print, — The  elementary  sounds 
of  the  English  language  are  usually  represented 
in  dictionaries  by  diacritical  marks ;  but  various 
methods  of  phonotypic  notation,  other  than  this, 
have  been  employed,  lliat  of  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh 
has  been  extensively  used  for  school  purposes, 
and  has  attaine<l  a  considerable  degree  of  po|)- 
ularity.  An  ingenious  system  of  representation 
approximating  to  the  diacritical,  is  used  in 
Snearer's  CcnMnalion  Speller  (New  York,  1874). 
The  notation  employed  in  the  above  vowel  and 
consonant  scales,  using  only  the  common  letters 
of  the  alphabet  for  temporary  and  critical  use, 
is  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
Dr.  ITiomton  (1790),  of  the  Dutch  alphabet,  of 
Mr.  Kilhs  in  the  Alphabet  of  Nature  (1844),  and 
Palijeoiype  (18()8),  of  Prof.  Haldeman  (IBGO), 
and  of  S.  P.  Andrews  (1876).  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent "v^ath  tliose  of  l^ickering,  Lcpsius,  and 
others,  which  have  been  used  in  printmg  Asiatic 
and  new  languages.  It  harmonizes  these  various 
plans,  and  is  in  very  exact  accordance  with  a 
I)honotypic  i)lan  tliat  is,  ]:)erhaps,  as  go<xl  as  any 
yet  i)ro^K>sed,  and  has,  moreover,  a  good  and 
facile  script  corresponding  to  both. 

in.  Plionographif^  or  phonetic  writin/j,  in  its 
more  general  sense,  would  inchide  any  script  in 
wliich  the  letters  are  used  to  denote  sounds ;  but 
it  is  now  appropriated,  in  a  swcial  sense,  to  Pit- 
man's ]>articular  system  of  phonetic  shorthand. 
For  an  accujunt  of  various  efforts  to  construct  a 
phonetic  long-hand  script,  for  the  Englisli  and 
other  languages,  si^e  the  publications  of  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Elias  Ijangley.  For  a  history  of 
short-hand  [slenrx/rapJii/) ,  see  a  valuable  treatise 
by  Mr.  I'itman  published  in  connection  with  his 
*' Fonotf/pic  Journal"  in  18-17,  in  which  he 
descriJjes  120  systems,  and  gives  the  alphabets 
of  86  A-B-0  systems,  from  that  of  Tyro — 
Cicero's  freedman — (B.  C.  60),  down  to  those  of 
Gumey  (1753),  Byrom  (1767),  Taylor  (1786), 
Alavor  (1789),  l^wis  (1815),  and  Floyd  (1818)  ; 
giving,  also,  Si)echnens  of  i)assages  >mtten  in  the 
seven  most  successful  systems,  and  adding  the 
alphabets  and  specimens  of  the  seven  phonetic 
systems  from  'Iiffin  (1750)  to  Sproat  (1846). — 
l^itman's  phonography  was  invented  in  18.37, 
and  so  thoroughly  matured  by  its  author  before 
1 844,  that  its  main  features  remain  unchanged ; 
though,  with  the  co-operation  of  leading  phonog- 
raphers  in  England  and  America,  some  of  its 
minor  details  have  l)een  improved  or  modified. 
It  can  Ixj  studied  in  l^itman's  manuals,  especially 
those  of  1860  and  1865  ;  or  as  it  appears  in  the 
text-books  of  Andrews  and  I^yle  (Boston,  1 846) ; 
Luigley  (Cincinnati,  1851),  Oraham  (N.  Y., 
1858),  Ben  Pitman  (Cincinnati,  185.5),  Marsh 
(.San  Francisi»o,  1868),  Munson  (N.  Y.,  1866), 
and  E.  V.  Burns  (N.  Y..  1872).  In  connection 
with  any  of  these  (esj)ecially  those  prior  to  1 8()0), 
Parkhurst's  Slenophnnotfrapher  (N.  Y.,  1852 — 
76)  can  be  usal,  and  will  give  to  the  investigjitor, 
teacher,  or  pi-actical  reporter,  the  history  and 
discussion  of  the  various  improvements,  proposed  I 


or  made,  since  1852. — Phonography,  notwith- 
standing its  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
script,  has  made  but  little  progress  since  that 
time  as  a  general  method  of  writing,  its  use, 
at  present,  oeing  almost  exclusively  technical. 
I  lence,  it  has  not  been  generally  introduced  as  a 
branch  of  instruction,  except  in  commercial 
schools,  or  for  the  special  purposes  of  preparing 
for  the  occupation  of  the  reporter. 

IV.  Phonetic  teaching  now  quite  generally 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  lowest  grade  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  its  object  being  to  facilitate 
the  teaching  of  children  to  read.  (See  Phonic 
Method.)  By  means  of  phonetic  exercises,  the 
vocal  organs  of  children  are  trained  to  clearness 
and  correctness  of  enimciation,  while  the  ear  is 
cultivated  so  as  to  be  able  readily  to  distinguish 
sounds.  At  the  same  time,  children  necesearily 
acquire  a  better  idea  of  the  use  of  letters  and  of 
the  sounds  which  they  are  employed  to  denote. 
Most  educators,  at  the  present  time,  recommend 
this  mode  of  teaching ;  although  there  is  some 
diversity  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied, 
l^inning  with  simi)le  wonis  in  which  single 
letters  are  used  to  denote  simple  sounds,  and  in 
which  no  silent  letters  occur,  the  child  is  led  to 
jxirceive  the  use  of  the  letters,  and  to  associate 
A^ith  them  their  projwr  sounds,  the  teacher 
][)asses  progressively  to  more  complex  and  i]> 
regular  combinations,  until  the  pupil  is  able  to 
analyze  wonis  into  their  component  sounds,  and 
state  how  these  sounds  are  represented.  After 
such  preliminary  exercises,  in  onler  that  the 
pupil  may  fully  understand  tlie  relations  of  the 
sounds  to  each  other,  and  be  systematically 
lirilled  in  their  utterance,  all  the  elementary 
sounds  must  be  prt«entetl  synoptically.  This  is 
done  by  phonetic  charts,  which  sliould  exhibit 
(1)  a  logical  enumeration  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  illustrated  by  their  use  in  well-chosen 
words ;  and  (2)  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  with 
their  various  sounds,  and  diphthongal  combina- 
tions. Very  many  of  the  faults  in  articulation 
so  frequently  met  with  may  be  prevented  or  re- 
moved by  persistent  drilling  in  the  elementary 
sounds.  'Inese  phonetic  (Gills  may  comprise 
exercises  in  the  vowel  sounds  by  themselves: 
but  the  consonant  sounds  are  often  most  effect- 
ively practised  in  combinations  with  vowels.  Li 
teaching  persons,  whether  children  or  adults,  to 

Sronoimce  a  foreign  language,  this  training  is  in- 
ispensable.  Of  course,  it  should  be  preceded 
by  a  careful  investigation  into  the  particular 
defects  which  constitute  what  is  called  the 
"  foreign  accent,"  so  that  the  elementary  sounds 
involved  may  ha  made  the  siwcial  subject  of  the 
drill.  Phonetic  analysis  should  not  cease  in  the 
lower  grades,  but  should,  at  every  stage,  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  regular  reading  or  elocution- 
ary exercises.  like  the  fingers  of  the  ])ianist  or 
violinist,  the  vocal  organs  need  constant  tech- 
nical exercise  in  order  tliat  they  may  jxirform 
their  otfice  most  effectively.  The  enunciation 
oi  the  open  vowel  sounds  constitutes  a  most 
important  i>art  of  vocal  training.  (See  Voice, 
Cl'Ltubjb  of  the.) 
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PHONIC  METHOD,  a  term  applied  to  a 
method  of  teaching  reading,  in  accordance  with 
which  pupils  are  taught,  in  pronouncing  words, 
to  use  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  instead  of  their 
names,  so  that  they  may  at  once  perceive  the 
result  of  the  combination,  and  thus  without  dif- 
ficulty give  the  correct  pronunciation.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  pupil  is  required  to  pronoimce 
the  word  dog^  he  does  not  say  de-o-ge,  dog,  but 
gives  to  each  letter  the  proper  sound,  phoneti- 
cally, and  thus  at  once  pronounces  the  word  dog 
as  the  necessary  product  of  the  elements  thus 
combined.  This  method  is  considered  by  teach- 
ers to  possess  many  advantages  over  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  compelling  the  pupils  to  learn 
the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
then  teaching  them  to  read  by  speUing  exercises. 
(See  Orthogilvphy.) 

PHONIGS.  See  Orthoorapbt,  and  Phonet- 

108. 

PHRENOLOOT.   See  Cuaractteb,  Discern- 

MEXT  OP. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  maybe  defined 
as  that  systematic  training  of  the  bodily  powers 
which  tends  to  render  them,  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree,  efficient  in  their  several  fimctions. 
The  necessity  for  this  training  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, as  a  basis  for  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  education.  Amonsthe  ancients— -the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Komans,  especially, 
the  highest  respect  was  accorded  to  physical  cult- 
ure; and  the  means  employed  were  generally 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  although  merely 
empirical;  but,  at  the  present  time,  the  re- 
searches of  science  ou^ht  to  supph*  a  far  better 
and  more  accurate  basis  for  an  effective  system 
of  bodily  training. — Physical  education  looks  to 
two  objects  :  ( 1 )  to  encourage  a  nonual  devel- 
opment of  bodily  powers ;  and  (2)  to  check  mor- 
bid growth,  incidentally  to  these,  of  course, 
the  preservation  of  health,  that  is,  protection 
against  disease,  is  an  im}K)rtant  object ;  since  a 
condition  of  health  is  the  foundation  u^wn  which 
all  physical  culture  must  rest ;  indeed,  if  chU- 
<bren  are  successfully  protected  from  morbid  in- 
fluences and  disturbances,  normal  development 
must  result. 

(I)  The  application  of  appropriate  means  to 
stimulate  or  guide  the  development  of  the  bod- 
ily powers  constitutes  what  m  called  phf/sical 
training.  This  training  may  be  (1)  general,  or 
(2)  specijil.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  all  physical 
exercise  must  have  for  its  object  general  aevelo^y- 
ment ;  beyond  that,  the  special  purpose  of  the 
training  must  dictate  the  nature  of  the  exercise 
to  be  employed,  ^[ilitary  drill,  it  is  true,  is 
often  employed  in  schools  to  promote  general 
development,  but  there  is  very  much  required  in 
military  discii)liue  that  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
ordinary  physical  culture.  The  importance  of 
systematic  exercise  has  been  considered  in  the 
articles  calisthenics  and  gymnastics  (q.v.).  Such 
exercise,  however,  must  not  look  exclusively  to 
muscular  development ;  but  to  the  prompt  use 
of  muscular  power  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  mind.    Such  power  systematically  exerdsed 


in  any  given  direction  becomes  almost  automatic, 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  skiUfol  oarsman, 
rider,  or  swordsman;  or  in  adepts  in  athletic 
games,  such  as  those  of  ball  and  cricket  All 
such  means  of  physical  culture  become  of  special 
value,  as  bringing  the  powers  of  the  body  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  will ;  and,  hence, 
under  the  name  athletics,  they  have  been  geno*- 
ally  encouraged  by  those  who  have  the  directioa 
of  superior  education.  In  the  same  categoiy,  are 
to  be  placed  the  exercises  which  regard  the  due 
development  of  other  physical  powers,  as  the 
senses,  the  vocal  organs,  the  lungs,  and,  in  a  closer 
relation  to  intellectual  education,  the  brain. 
Educators  err  greatly  in  foisetting  that  the 
I  brain  is  a  physi(^  organ,  and  that  its  exercise  is 
I  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  other  bodily  organs ;  and  that,  therefore, 
physical  considerations  should  have  a  controlling 
weight  in  determining  the  means  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  methods  of  intellectual  training.  (See 
Brain.) — Many  are  inclined  to  regard  the  direc- 
tion of  physical  training  as  unnecessary.  They 
think  that  the  phvsical  powers  of  children  and 
youth  receive,  in  the  instinctive  and  irrepresBiUe 
exercises  natural  to  that  age,  a  sufficient  educa- 
tion for  ordinary  purposes.  From  this  view 
arises  a  neglect  which  is  fraught  with  serious 
injury.  Not  only  does  the  individual  fail  to  ad 
appropriately  and  enei^ticaUy  at  every  trying 
period  of  his  life ;  but,  m  most  cases,  his  action 
falls  somewhat  below  what  is  required  for  effect- 
ive results,  through  want  of  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  bodily  powers;  and.  toward  the  doee  of  life, 
decrepitude  is  accelerated  by  the  partial  atrophy 
occasioned  by  imperfect  development  and  by 
disuse. 

(2)  To  check  morbid  growth  or  to  prevent  dis- 
ease, careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  child,  particularly  in  school ; 
as  there  he  is  subjected  to  constant  restraint, 
and,  hence,  cannot  exercise  his  natural  instincts 
which  would  prompt  him  to  escape  from  such 
surroundings.  The  preservation  of  children 
from  morbid  influences  in  school  depends  upon 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  for  a  full  enu- 
meration of  which,  see  Hygiene,  S(^looL. — The 
practical  aim  of  physical  education,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  moilcm  Ufe,  is  almost  always  intellec^ 
ual.  (jrymnastics  and  calisthenics,  however,  in- 
directly exert  a  moral  influence  which,  of  itself, 
makes  their  practice  desirable,  lliis  is  that 
magnanimity  which  is  producetl  in  generous 
minds  by  the  consciousness  of  bodily  h^^th  and 
power,  and  a  disposition  to  use  that  power 
worthily.  A  feeling  of  inferiority  has  idways 
associated  with  it  an  element  of  immorality, 
which  leads  its  possessor  to  acts  of  duplicity  and 
meanness  to  preserve  his  equality.  ITiere  is  still 
another  phase  of  })hysical  education  to  be  con- 
sidered— that  which  relates  to  the  joint  action 
of  the  mind  and  body  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses.  (See  Ear,  Eye,  and  Senses,  EnrcA- 
TioN  OF.)  The  minute  subdivision  of  labor  duu^ 
acteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  by  giving 
a  utilitarian  value  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
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senses  is  rapidly  constituting  this  an  element  of 
increasing  imuortance.  Already,  the  success  of 
numerous  trades  and  employments  is  dependent 
upon  a  nicety  of  diserimmation  by  means  of  the 
eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  or  the  touch;  and  the  number 
of  these  is  steadily  increasing.  The  cultivation 
of  the  senaes,  therefore,  is  desirable  from  a  merely 
utilitarian  point  of  view ;  while  for  general  cult- 
ure, such  as  is  required  in  many  of  the  arts,  its 
absolute  necessity  is  manifest.  Many  considera- 
tions and  interests,  therefore,  conspire  to  make 
the  subject  of  physiial  education  one  of  con- 
stantly increasing  iuiportance. 

PHYSICS.     See  Sciknce. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (Gr.  <pv(jig,  nature,  and  ?.6yo^, 
discourse),  the  science  which  treats  of  vital 
phenomena — as  contradistingiushed  from  anaio- 
mt/^  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  li^-iug 
bodies  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. In  the  course  of  education,  it  presup- 
poses some  preliminary  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
physics,  anatomy,  and  especially  of  microscopic 
anatomy,  or  histology;  and,  in  turn,  it  preceiles  the 
study  of  hygiene,  or  the  laws  of  health,  and  tliat 
of  pathology,  or  the  science  of  abnormal  function. 
As  a  sciience,  physiology  is  of  recent  origin;  though 
the  name  has  been  in  use  from  antiquity.  Like  all 
other  natural  sciences,  as  Dalton  observes,  "there 
is  only  one  means  by  which  physiology  can  bo 
studi^  ;  that  is,  by  the  observation  oFnature." 
It  has  V)een  built  up  by  ex])eriment ;  and  many 
of  its  most  essential  truths,  and  these  in  their 
practical  results  the  most  important  to  man- 
Kind,  have  been  gained  through  vivisection.  As 
the  principal  foundation  of  nygiene,  it  is  obvi- 
ous tnat  its  principles  should  be  so  far  made  an 
element  of  general  education  as  may  conduce  to 
a  just  appreciation  of  nature's  sanitary  ccxle. 
How  this  may  best  be  accomplishetl  is  a  question 
that  has  hanlly  received  the  attention  it  desen^es. 
tSchool  physiology,  in  many  cases,  consists  of  a  ; 
smattering  of  anatomy;  in  others,  of  a  still  more 
unsubstantial  fabric  of  infonnation  regarding 
function ;  or,  in  still  others,  of  a  blending  of  the 
two  with  hygienic  doctrines,  often  l)ased  not  on 
a  wide  conception  of  biological  truths,  but  on 
the  meager  knowledge  gainetl  by  personal  ex- 
perience. I'he  difficulty  has  always  consisted  in 
attempting  to  build  upon  too  narrow  a  founda- 
tion, and  that  by  means  of  an  erroneous  method. 
Thus,  the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  elements 
of  physiology  without  a  suflBcient  gr()undwork 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  exclusively  from 
books,  instead  of  from  practical  experience  in 
the  laboratory.  ITie  results  have  been — as  those 
of  book  learning  and  lecture  teaching  in  natural 
science,  without  observation  and  experiment, 
always  must  be — unreal  and  evanescent ;  hena*, 
by  such  instruction  the  tnie  nature  of  vital 
phenomena  is  never  clearly  apprehended;  and 
the  hygienic  deductions  are,  of  course,  corre- 
spondingly illogical.  Doubtless,  a  great  amount 
of  knowledge  has  been  im^)arted,  in  these  later 
days,  to  the  people  in  general  on  this  subject ;  I 
but  the  advance  that  h^  been  made  in  saiutary  ' 
practice  la,  probably,  due  not  so  much  to  the  | 


results  of  school  education,  as  to  the  improved 
education  of  medical  men.  and  to  their  advice 
spoken  and  written  to  communities,  learning  by 
practical  experience  the  ];x;nalty  of  infringing 
nygienic  laws.     The  real  requisite  in  genenu 
education  on  this  subject,  appears  to  be,  that, 
when  a  sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid,  a 
practical  course  of  biology  should  bo  employed 
to  elucidate  the  general  laws  of  life ;  and  then 
the  habit  of  scientific  thought  and  reasoning, 
formed  by  such  training,  will  lead  to  a  correct 
application  of  general  principles  to  the  special 
conditions  of  human  life.    Some  such  course  of 
biological  study  as  A  Course  of  Pradiad  lustruo 
lion  in  ElnneuUiry  Bi(Aogy^  by  Huxley  and  Mar- 
tin, might  properly  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  every  collegiate  institution;  and,  in  all  schools 
of  a  lower  grade,  as  much  preparation  should  be 
made  for  such  a  course  as  is  practicable.    Ob- 
jective teaching,  in  outline,  of  anatomy,  by  the 
dissection  of  the  lower  animals,  acconqianied  by 
such  simple  practical  suggestions  as  arise  from 
the  interpretation  of  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  the  body,  may  be  early  commeuceti; 
but,  in  all  cases,  this  foundation  should  be  laid 
systematically,  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  and 
by  instnictors  who  have  qualified  themselves  to 
teach,  by  following  a  complete  practical  course, 
such  as  IS  above  sug^iested.  Teaching  merely  from 
text-books  and  by  pictures,  will  be  almost  useless, 
because  superficial ;  and  no  demonstrations,  even 
from  the  1best  models,  can  ever  be  so  effective 
as  those  from  actual  dissections  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals.   A  pupil  will  gain  a  better  idea  of  the 
ap|)earances  presented  by  his  own  organs,  and  of 
their  own  relations  to  one  another,  from  seeing 
a  demonstration  of  those  of  a  rabbit  or  a  dog, 
for  example,  than  from  any  rigid,  and  necessarily 
unreal,  motiel.  however  skillfully  constructed  and 
colored.    Such  models,  however,  admirably  sub- 
Bcr^'e  secondary  demonstrations.    The  wiucator 
who  contemplates  laying  a  foundation  for  physi- 
ology should  refer  to  A  Course  of  Elementary 
Practiced  Pht/sioloffi/,  by  Foster  and  Langley — a 
work  intended  to  succeil  that  of  Huxfey  and 
Martin,  above  mentioiied.    From  this  guide  to 
laboratory  work,  he  will  learn  what  physiologicid 
investigation  implies  and  requires ;  and  he  will 
realize  upon  what  basis  rests  the  information 
contained  in  the  re-organized  physiological  text- 
books;  such  as   Dalton  s   Treatise  on   Human 
Physiology,   Flint's  Physiology  of  Man,  and 
the  more  reliable  of  school  i)hysiologie8,  such  as 
Huxley's  Elementary  Lesso^is  in  Physi(jlf)f/y,  &iid 
Dalton 's  Tre(dise  on   Physiology  and  itygiem', 
and  Draper's  Anatomy  and  Physioltxjy*    To 
aid  him  m  demonstrations  of  the  dissections  of 
the  lower  animals,  he  should  have  at  hand  a 
trustworthy  treatise   on  human  anatomy,  such 
as  Morrell's  Student's  Mayiual  of  Cwnjmrative 
Anatomy  and  Guide  to  Dissection,  and  Mivart's 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy.  Every  teacher 
should,  also,  be  familiar  with  Carpenter's  Prin- 
ciples of  Mental  Physiology;  also,  by  the  same  au- 
thor. Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology ^  and 
Principles  (f  Hitman  Physiology,  (see  Science.) 
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FZABISTSy  or  Fathers  of  the 
Schools,  a  religious  order  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  the  members  of  which  are  spedally  de- 
Toted  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  youth.  This 
order  was  founded  by  Joseph  of  Calasanza,  or 
Calasantius,  a  Spanish  priest,  by  the  opening  of 
a  free  school,  at  Kome,  m  1597.  A  larse  nuxnber 
of  children  were  soon  mthered  in  tius  school, 
under  the  instruction  of  Calasanza  and  his  asso- 
ciates; and,  by  a  decree  of  Paul  Y.,  the  association 
assumed  the  rank  of  a  religious  congreoation. 
Soon  afterward  (1622),  it  was  made  a  rdigious 
order,  Calasanza  being  its  first  general,  and 
soon  spread  through  Germany,  Inland,  Italy, 
and  some  other  countries.  In  1860,  the  PiaristB 
bad  33  houses  in  Germany,  28  in  Ital^,  32  in 
Hungary,  14  in  Poland,  and  at  least  30  m  Spain. 
In  Italy,  they  have  since  been  suppressed ;  and 
the  only  country  in  which  they  conduct,  at 
present,  educational  institutions  of  note,  is  the 
Austro  -  Hungarian  Monarchy.  In  Cisleithan 
Austria,  in  1870,  they  had  29  houses,  with  297 
members ;  included  in  which  were  4  under-gym- 
nasia.    (See  Boman  Cathouo  Church.) 

FIOTUBES.  One  of  the  earliest  efforts  of 
the  human  mind,  after  spoken  language,  appears 
to  be  the  communication  of  ideas  by  tangible  ob- 
jects. The  use  of  pictures  and  images  is  com- 
mon among  savages  every-where.  It  is  no  less 
characteristic  of  £e  in&nt  mind  among  civilized 
races,  children  being  not  only  interest^  in  look- 
ing at  pictures,  but,  by  a  natural  prompting,  at- 
tempting to  imitate  them.  The  firat  id^  which 
the  chiM  takes  from  objects  being  concrete, 
its  means  of  expressing  them  takes  the  concrete 
form — ^its  first  effort  being,  as  near  as  possible,  a 
reproduction  of  the  objects  themselves.  Not  till 
a  nigher  development  has  been  reached,  is  it 
fitted  to  make  use  of  a  svstem  in  which  purely 
arbitrary  forms  are  employed.  This  early  and 
almost  universal  instinct,  therefore,  involving,  as 
it  must,  the  ability  to  understand  ideas  so  com- 
mimicated,  suggests  the  peculiar  fitness  of  this 
method  for  use  in  the  mstruction  of  children. 
This  form  of  expression  being  attended  with  so 
much  pleasure,  it  finds  its  natural  place  in  the 
kindergarten  system ;  and  we  find,  accordingly, 
various  exercises  there  for  the  employment  of  it. 
It  is  even  extended  into  the  ordinary  school  bys- 
tem  in  the  shape  of  object  lessons.  But  this 
method,  useful  as  it  is  at  certain .  stages,  has  its 
limitations.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
with  children,  the  object  itself,  for  purposes  of 
instruction,  is  always  better  than  any  represen- 
tation of  it.  Aa  the  picture  of  an  animal,  for 
instance,  is  only  one  phase  of  the  form  of  that 
animal,  and  does  not  usually  take  into  con- 
sideration size,  color,  and  many  other  essential 
qualities,  only  a  very  imperfect  impression  can 
be  ^ned  from  it.  This  fact  should  suggest  the 
limitations  mentioned.  Those  have  reference 
principally  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  to  the  cor^ 
rectness  of  the  picture,  and  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  objects  represented.  As  to  the 
correctness  of  the  picture,  little  need  be  said;  as 
modem  publications,  in  this  respect,  show  a 


constant  improvement,  and  leave  little  to  be  d»- 
sired.  The  number  of  objects  repesented  in 
eadi  picture  should  be  limited,  sin^  figuni 
being,  at  first,  given ;  afterwards  two  or  uuee. 
The  objects  represented,  also,  should  be  funfliir 
things,  and  several  of  a  kind,  inasmndi  aB,faj 
the  contemplation  of  these,  the  chiki's  oonoeptife 
faculty,  or  imagination,  and  powers  of  flOMfal- 
ization  are  ex^dsed.  In  this  respect,  dao,  tiie 
right  method  in  primers  and  ekoientaiy  boob, 
is,  as  a  rule,  instinctivelv  taken — ^thoa^  not  al- 
ways. The  value  of  this  last  lestrictioii,  at  a 
later  period,  may  be  easily  iUustrated.  If  the 
object  be  to  give  an  idea  of  some  aaimal  nsfcr 
seen — i^  camel,  for  instance — the  taak  is  made 
comparatively  easy  from  the  child's  having  seen 
illustrations  of  somewhat  siinikr  dgecCswith 
which  it  is  familiar ;  as  the  horse,  oow,  etc.  h 
seizes  at  once  upon  the  points  of  reaemblaDce, 
and,  immediately  after,  upon  the  points  of  df- 
ference,  and  thus  makes  a  positive  additicD  to 
its  knowledge.  But  let  the  same  child  be  con- 
fronted with  a  picture  of  a  star-fiah,  or  a  prin^ 
ing-press,  and  tne  probability  is,  if  it  has  neter 
seen  these  or  any  similar  oqjecta,  that  it  w31 
get  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  either.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  With  no  previous  pnpaia- 
tion,  it  is  called  upon  to  establish  in  its  mixMi  an 
entirely  new  conception,  solely  from  the  pcture, 
without  any  correspondinjg  taooihle  basis  in  iii 
experience.  The  result  is  a  thwarting  of  the 
tendency  to  generalization — so  strong  with  chil- 
dren always--and  a  confusiDf^  of  the  mind  hj 
an  indistinct  conception,  invariably  aooompanied 
with  a  loss  of  interest  The  special  uses  to 
which  pictures  are  put,  whetlier  as  diagrams  oi 
illustration  of  particular  studies,  or  as  part 
of  a  higher,  artistic  education,  need  not  here  be 
considered.  The  publication  of  the  OrinsSm- 
sualiutn  Pictus,  by  Comenius,  was,  probably, 
the  earliest  attempt  to  use  pictures  as  a  direct 
and  systematic  means  of  instructing  children. 
(See  Comenius.) 

PIO  NONO  COLI^E,  at  St.  Francis  Sta- 
tion on  Chicago  and  North-western  Baihoad.  4 
m.  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  founded  in  1871. 
It  is  under  Roman  Catholic  control,  and  admiti 
none  but  Catholics.  It  is  supported  by  tuitiffli 
fees,  which,  including  board,  tuition, etc.,  are  155 
per  quarter  of  2^  months.  For  musk^vtelegnmhy. 
and  phonography  there  is  an  extra  charge.  Toe 
course  of  study  embraces  thorough  instmctkn 
in  the  English,  German,  and  French  langu^^ 
mathematics  in  all  its  branches,  book-keepn^ 
and  history.  The  number  of  pupils,  in  18iS^. 
was  about  60.  The  first  president  was  the  Ber. 
Joseph  Salzmann,  D.  D.,  who  was  succeeded  bv 
the  present  incumbent  (1876|,  the  Bev.  Theo- 
dore Bruner.  I'he  normal  scnool  at  the  aaiae 
place,  for  the  education  of  teachers  and  oigia- 
ists  for  Catholic  schools  and  churdies,  has  been. 
since  the  organization  of  the  institution,  under 
the  same  presidency  as  the  college.  In  1876, 
this  school  had  70  pupils.  A  Catholic  deaf  aad 
dumb  institution,  in  connection  with  the  nonaal 
school,  was  founded  in  1876. 
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PITTSBX7BGH,  a  laiige  and  important  city 
of  Pennsylvania,  having  a  population,  in  1870, 
of  121,215,  which,  in  1876,  was  estimated  to 
have  increased  to  130,000.  The  town  was  laid 
out  in  1764,  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1794, 
and  as  a  city  in  1816.  Since  that  time,  its  bound- 
aries have  been  enlai^ged  no  less  than  five  times 
—in  1836,  '45,  'G6,  '68,  and  '72. 

Educational  HisUyry. —  Pittsbmrgh  promptly 
availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  state  school 
law  of  1834  (see  Pennsylvania);  and,  the  next 
year,  a  public  school  was  opened,  which  com- 
menced with  an  enrollment  of  only  5  pupils. 
From  .that  time  till  1855,  the  Pittsburgh  schools 
were  imdcr  the  control  of  the  state,  and  each 
ward  board  had  full  control  of  the  educational 
and  financial  interests  of  its  own  school ;  but,  at 
the  latter  date,  the  legislature,  by  a  s])ecial  act, 
consolidated  the  several  wards  into  one  school- 
district,  placing  the  management  of  the  schools 
under  the  control  of  a  central  board  of  educa- 
tion, composed  of  one  member  from  each  wani, 
or  sub-district,  to  bo  elected  by  the  ward  board. 
The  following  year,  the  first  public  high  school 
was  established.  In  1868,  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
establishing  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  George  J.  Luckey  was  elcctetl  to  that 
office,  to  which  he  has  several  times  been  re- 
elected, his  fourth  term  expiring  in  May,  1878. 
Previous  to  his  election,  there  was  great  diversity 
in  school  management  and  methocls  ;  but,  under 
his  earnest  and  efficient  administration,  a  good 
degree  of  uniformity  has  been  established.  The 
following  shows  the  growth  of  the  public  schools 
since  their  consolidation  in  one  school-district,  in 
1855.  In  1856,  the  enrollment  of  pupils  was 
6,724 ;  in  1860,  it  was  7,608  ;  in  1865,  it  had  in- 
creased to  8,743;  in  1870,  to  12,883 ;  in  1875,  to 
20,483  ;  and,  in  1876,  to  21,488. 

School  System. — ^ITie  general  management  of 
the  system  is  vested  in  the  Central  Ik»ard  of 
Education,  consisting  of  36  members,  one  from 
each  district,  and  holding  office  for  three  years, 
one-third  of  the  board  being  changed  each  year. 
There  are,  besides,  sub-district  boards,  one  in 
<iach  ward,  each  consisting  of  6  members,  having 
the  same  term  of  office  as  the  members  of  the 
central  board,  and  one-third  retiring  annually. 
Each  of  these  ward  boards  appoints  its  oym 
teachers,  and  levies  the  tax  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  janitors  and  other  expenses ;  but  the 
central  board  appoints  the  teachers  of  the  high 
school,  fixes  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  city,  and  levies  the  tax  necessary 
for  their  payment.  It  has  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  high  school,  and  prescribes  the  text-books 
to  be  used  in  all  the  schools. — The  course  of  in- 
struction prescribed  for  the  ward  schools  com- 
prises the  usual  common-school  branches,  in- 
cluding music  and  drawing.  'Hiere  are  1 3  grades, 
embracing  a  7  years'  course.  Pupils,  in  passing 
from  the  ward  schools  to  the  Central  High 
School  are  required  to  pass  an  exaniination  in 
reading,  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  arith- 
metic, alsebra,  geography,  histonr,  and  the  ele- 
ments ol  natural  pmlosophy,  besides  writing, 
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drawing,  music,  and  oalifithenics.  Tn  order  to 
succeed  in  this  examination  they  most  give,  on 
an  averajge,  65  per  cent  of  correct  answers  in  ail 
the  studies,  ana  not  fall  below  40  per  cent  in  any. 
The  High  School  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments ;  (1)  academical,  (2)  normal,  and  (3)  com- 
mercial. The  studies  piursued  in  the  academical 
department  are  Latin,  Greek,  German,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  physiowgy,  physical 
geography,  zoology,  geology,  general  history, 
composition  and  rhetoric,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing, 
elocution,  and  music.  In  the  normal  department, 
the  course  consists  of  arithmetic  ana  algelnra ; 
English  grammar,  literature,  and  composition  ; 
geography ;  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
IJmtea  States ;  drawing  and  music ;  physiology 
(by  lectures);  elements  of  chemistry, geology,  and 
physics ;  theory  of  teaching,  and  two  or  more 
weeks'  practice  in  the  same,  llie  commercial 
course  includes  the  department  of  theory  (3 
months),  the  intermediate  department  (3  months), 
and  the  department  of  practice  (4  months). — 
The  superintendent  has  authority  by  law  to  call 
teachers*  institutes,  and,  like  the  county  super- 
intendents, to  draw  from  the  county  treasury 
moneys  for  their  support ;  also  to  elect  a  com- 
mittee on  permanent  certificates  for  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Four  stated  sessions  of  the  teachers* 
institute  are  held  annually  in  the  city ;  namely, 
on  the  third  Friday  evenmg  and  the  following 
Saturday  forenoon  of  the  months  of  Januaiy, 
March,  May,  and  October ;  and  a  three  days* 
session  during  the  week  preceding  the  annual 
opening  of  the  schools.  The  stated  meetings  are 
devoted  to  professional  lectures  and  discussions, 
and  practical  exemplifications  of  methods  by  the 
introduction  of  actual  classes  of  pupils,  who  re- 
ceive lessons  in  the  presence  of  the  institute. — 
Examinations  for  teachers'  licenses  are  held  by 
the  superintendent,  assisted  by  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers, in  accordance  with  the  general  law  of 
the  state. 

Scfiod  Statistics. — Besides  the  Central  High 
School,  there  are  39  ward  schools,  each  of  whidi, 
in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  1869  consolidating 
the  wards,  is  known  by  a  distinctive  name,  in- 
stead of  a  numerical  designation.  There  are  also 
evening  schools.  The  other  items  of  importance, 
for  1876,  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 21,488 

Average  moutuly  enrollment 17,180 

Average  daily  attendance 14,601 

Enrollment  in  evening  schools 4,086 

Attendance  in  evening  Hchools 1,769 

Number  of  teachere  in  dav  schooL).       419 

Total  tax  levied  for  school  purposes. $602,941.37 

Total  valuation  of  school  property $1,904,500.00 

Cost  per  pupil,  on  annual  enrollment. . . .  $16.00 

There  are  9  secondary  schools,  including  2 
commercial  colleges,  and  1  school  of  design,  em- 
ploying 45  teachers,  and  attended  by  2,297  pu- 
pils. The  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  are 
attended  by  8,073  pupils. — For  information  in 
regard  to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  see  the 
article  on  I'knnsylvania. 
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FIaATO,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
iMosopheniy  was  bom  at  Athens,  429  or  430 
B.  C,  and  died  about  348.  lie  was  of  illustrious 
descent,  on  both  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side; 
but  very  little  is  definitely  known  regarding  liis 
early  life*  From  his  own  writings,  we  learn  that 
he  intended  to  enter  public  life,  but  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  corruption  and  general  depravi- 
ty of  the  tinies,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  When  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  he  b«3ame  a  pupil  of  Socrates;  and,  for  eight 
years,  he  constantly  attended  his  great  teacher. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  made  ex- 
tended journeys,  and,  about  389,  spent  a  short 
time  at  the  court  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  in 
Syracuse.  After  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  he 
returned  to  Athens,  and  founded  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  philos- 
ophy, in  a  small  garden  in  the  Acttdemia,  a  pub- 
lic grove  or  park  which  Academus  hatl  given 
for  gymnastic  exercises;  and  hence,  Plato's  school 
was  called  the  Academy.  Adorned  with  statues, 
temples,  and  sepulchers,  surrounded  with  high 
trees,  and  intersected  by  a  gentle  stream,  it  af- 
forded a  delightful  retreat  for  contemplation, 
llow  much  Plato  valued  mathematical  studies, 
as  a  preparation  for  higher  speculations,  appears 
from  the  inscription  he  put  over  the  entrance  of 
his  private  house,  in  which  he  gave  instruction  to 
a  few  select  disciples :  Lei  iio  one  upiorant  of 
geometry  enter  here.  He  was  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  hearers  of  every  description.  Among  them 
were  many  who  became  celebrated  as  statesmen 
or  as  philosophers.  Even  women  attended,  and 
people  of  distinction  did  not  hesitate  to  be  his 
hearers.  (See  Athens,  and  Academy.)  lie  was 
Humamed  the  Dinine^  because  of  his  wisdom  and 
learning.  Statues  and  altars  were  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  the  day  of  his  birth  was  long  cele- 
brated as  a  festival.  Under  his  name  we  have  41 
dialogues,  13  letters,  and  a  collection  of  philo- 
sophical definitions  ;  but  only  the  dialogues  have 
been  positively  asceriidued  to  be  genuine.  Plato, 
alone  among  the  jmpils  of  Socrates,  had  carefully 
studied  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  antiquity 
as  far  as  they  were  accessible  to  a  GJreek  inquirer; 
and,  in  his  dialogues,  he  considers  the  various 
theories  in  turn,  and  develops  his  own  system 
only  in  his  strictures  in  relation  to  them.  As 
with  Socrates,  so  with  l*lato,  efhics,  i.  e.,  the 
metaphysical  idea  of  the  good,  is  the  princiiml 
subject  of  j)hilo8oi)hy.  Tlie  highest  goofl  is  not 
])leasure,  nor  knowWge  alone,  out  the  greatest 
;)i)ssible  likeness  to  the  Divinity,  as  the  absolute 
'^iX)d.  Virtue  is  the  imitation  of  (iod,  or  the  free 
effort  of  man  to  attain  to  a  resemblance  to  his 
original,  or,  in  other  words,  a  unison  and  har- 
mony of  all  our  principles  and  actions,  according 
to  reason,  whence  results  the  highest  degree  of 
happiness.  Virtue  is  owe,  but  compounded  of 
four  elements  :  wisdom,  courage  or  constancy, 
temperance,  and  justice;  these  are  otherwise 
termed  the  four  cardirutl  virtues.  They  arise 
out  of  an  independence  of,  and  superiority  to, 
the  influence  of  the  senses;  they  are  the  product 
of  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  soul. — The  state, 


being  a  society  of  individuals^  is,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  obligations  on  a  large  scale, 
its  end  should  be  liberty  and  concord;  its  highest 
mission,  the  training  of  the  citizens  to  virtue, 
llie  education  of  youth  should  be  regulated  by  a 
cdbsideration  of  the  duties  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  in  the  state.     In  the  ideal 
state,  each  of  the  three  principal  functions  and 
corresponding  virtues  of  the  soul  is  represented 
by  a  particular  class  of  citizens  :   (1 )  tne  rulen, 
whose  virtue  is  wisdom;  (2)  the  guardians  or  wa^ 
riors,  whose  virtue  is  valor;  and  (3)  the  manual 
laborers  and  tradesmen,  whose  virtue  is  obedience 
and  self-restraint,  and  whose  training  should  be 
only  in  their  particular  trades.    ITie  education 
of  the  other  or  higher  classes  is  to  begin  as  early 
as  the  third  year  of  age,  and  to  continue  until 
the  sixth,  by  the  narration  of  myths ;  to  be  fol- 
lowed, from  7  to  10,  by  gymnastics ;  from  10  to 
13,  by  reading  and  writing ;  from  14  to  16,  by 
poetry  and  music;  from  IG  to  18,  by  mathe- 
matical sciences;  and  from  18  to  20,  by  mili- 
tary exercises.    At  this  last  age,  the  first  sifting 
takes  place — those  of  inferior  mental  capacity 
but  valorous,  to  become  warriors;   the  rest  to 
continue  imtil    the    age   of    30,  learning  the 
sciences  in  the  more  exact  and  general  fonn 
becoming  their  maturity.    Next,  the  talent  for 
dialectics  is  tested ;  and  then  f olloi^^  a  second 
sifting.    The  less  promising  are  given  practical 
public  offices ;  the  rest  piu«ue  the  study  of  dia- 
lectics until  the  age  of  35,  and  are  then  intrusted 
with  positions  of  authority,  continuing  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  so  as  to  become,  finally,  the 
best  fitted  in  the  state  for  its  highest  ofhoe^ 
Regarding  a  good  teacher  as  one  of  the  agents 
most  essential  for  the  formation  of  good  pupils. 
Plato  la)TJ  down  rules  by  which  to  distinguish 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  teatrher,  and  ivoom- 
mends  thase  in  jxiwer  to  exercL'se  the  utmost  scru- 
tiny and  ciire  in  the  selection  of  instructors  toU* 
cniployed  by  the  state. — This  theory  of  educa- 
tion, principally  set  forth  in  his  RrpidiUc  and  in 
bis  L'tn-s,  W{U3  probably  never  fully  retlueed  to 
practice;  yet  the  spirit  of  all  his  doctrines  s^-enis  to 
have  exerted  a  ]x>werful  influence  over  his  coun- 
trymen for  centuries.    For  an  account  of  Plato's 
attempt  to  establish  a  model  government  in  i^yr- 
a(5use,  see  Grote.  JIisto?y  of   (y'rfet'e.Yoh.  x.  and 
XI.  The  bestEnglLsli  edition  of  Plato's  Ih'ihfju^s 
in  by  dowKTT  (Oxf.  and  N.  Y.,  1871).  For  litera- 
tuixj  on   riato's  PhUosophify  and  the   different 
editions  of  liis  writings,  we  must  refer  to  Ueber- 
WK(j,  Historif  of  Philosophy ',  on  his  educational 
sv'stem,  see  v^ciimidt,  Geschichie  der  Pddaf/iml: 
vol.  I.;  K AVI* y  Pinion's  Erzieh It Hffslehre  (Minden, 
1h33);  Pomback,  Entwickelung  der  Platonischm 
Erziehungslehre  (Rottweil,  1854)  ;    WrrrjtAXX. 
Erziehung  und  Unterricht  hei  Plato  ((jieasen, 
18()8);    Cramer,  Geschichie  der  Erziehung  im 
Alterthum  (Elberf.,  1 838) ;  Draper,  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe  (rev.  edit.,  1876). 

POETRT,  or  the  written  expression  of 
beauty,  is  an  important  instrument  in  certain 
departments  of  intellectual  culture,  besides  aid- 
ing in  the  education  of  the  emotions  and  sensibil- 
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ities,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  taste.  (See  Esthetic 
Culture.) — The  pupil's  first  knowledge  of  writ- 
ten poetry  is  usually  obtained  from  the  school 
reader.  The  manner  of  its  presentation  there, 
however,  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
free  use  of  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  of  obsolete  or 
imusual  words  and  phrases,  renders  poetry  in- 
appropriate to  the  minds  of  children  till  after 
tne  usual  modes  of  expression  have  become 
familiar.  Its  proper  time  for  presentation,  there- 
fore, is  when  rhetoric  is  studied — that  is,  during 
the  latter  part  of  a  high-school  course,  or  in 
the  college.  Yet  nothing  is  more  coumion  than 
to  find  a  highly-involve<l  passage  from  Shake- 
speare, or  an  abstruse  paragraph  from  Words- 
worth, in  a  ivader  intende<l  for  pupils  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age. — Some  vague  or  half- 
considered  idea  that  these  passages  are,  in  som  .> 
way,  to  serve  as  models,  by  being  thus  presented, 
or  are  necessary  for  elocutionary  purposes,  is 
probably  in  the  mind  of  the  compiler.  But  what 
should  we  think  of  the  music  teacher  who  should 
present  a  symphony  of  l^thoven,  as  a  model,  to 
a  beginner  j)racticing  the  scales?  The  parallel 
case  is  quite  as  absunl.  The  result  ia  Wl  in 
two  ways:  (1)  the  unintelligibility,  to  the  child, 
of  such  a  poetical  selection  deprives  it  of  all 
use  as  a  model ;  and  (2)  the  disgust  thus  occa- 
sioned becomes  permanent,  and  leads  the  pu])il, 
even  in  manhood,  to  avoid  a  reperusal  of  the 
author  thus  used.  How  many  persons,  of  mature 
years,  date  their  dislike  to  Milton,  for  instance, 
from  an  enforcetl  use  of  his  works  as  reading  or 
parsing  exercises  in  early  youth  !  The  introduc- 
tion of  i)oetry  into  the  school  curriculum  should 
follow  the  natural  plan,  the  first  poems  used 
being  exceedingly  simple,  containing  no  words 
beyond  the  vocabulary  of  the  child,  and  treating 
of  subjects  and  objects  of  every-<lay  familiarity. 
An  excellent  plan  would  be  to  place,  as  an  intro- 
ductory lesson  in  reading,  a  paraphrase  in  prose 
of  the  poem  to  be  used.  In  tliis  way,  the  pupil, 
being  possessed  beforehand  of  the  meaning  of 
what  he  is  approaching,  is  at  liberty  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  poetical  mode  of  expression, 
this  being  the  principal  thing  to  be  considered  ; 
for,  if  the  meaning  were  the  princijial  thing, 
prose  would  Ix;  preferable — it  bemg  more  direct 
and  in  more  familiar  language. — I'he  fact  that 
rhythmical  language  is,  in  many  cases,  of  assist- 
ance to  the  memory,  indicates  its  peculiar  fitness 
for  certain  educational  puri)Oses.  By  its  aid, 
abstract  truths  and  arbitrary  rules  may  often  be 
fixed  in  the  mind,  in  a  way  not  possible  by  any 
other.  Moral  truths,  also,  may  often  bo  better 
retained  in  the  memory  by  tlieir  expression  in 
rhythmical  form.  The  experience  of  most 
persons  will  probably  furnish  illustrations  of  this 
fact.  There  appears  to  be  a  limit  to  this  use  of 
rhyme,  however,  determined  partly  by  the  nat- 
ure of  the  things  to  be  remembered,  and  partly 
by  the  esthetic  effect  produced  by  such  use.  It 
may  be  said,  in  general,  that  all  concrete  ideas 
ana  relations,  —  those  which,  upon  suggestion, 
call  up  in  the  mind  material  images----do  not 
require  the  aid  of  rhyme  to  fix  wem  in  the 


memory;  while  ideas  and  relations  of  an  es- 
sentially abstract  or  arbitrary  nature,  are  more 
easily  retained  in  the  memory'  by  a  rhythmical 
expression  of  them.  As  an  illustration  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  first  proposition,  may  be  mentioned 
a  rhymed  text-booK  on  geography.  In  the  study 
of  geography,  the  definitions,  descriptions,  etc., 
l)eing  alwaj's  accompanied  by  pictures  and  maps, 
are  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  by  the  eye — tne 
most  effective  of  all  the  agents  used  in  acquir- 
ing knowleilge.  To  call  in  the  aid  of  the  ear, 
therefore,  is  superfluous,  and  tends,  rather,  to 
distraction.  If  there  had  been  originally  any 
vagueness  of  conception  left  by  the  image  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye,  the  car  might,  with  propriety, 
be  called  in  to  aid  it ;  but,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  this  is  imjiossiblo.  The  picture  of  a 
material  object  will  always  present  to  the  mind 
a  clearer  idea  of  it,  than  any  verbal  description. 
A  further  objection,  in  this  case,  is,  that  the 
rhymed  version,  degenerating,  as  it  is  almost  sure 
to  do,  into  grotesque  doggerel,  familiarizes  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  most  degraded  form 
of  poetry,  and  tends  to  unfit  it  for  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  higher.  In  regard  to  the  second 
proposition  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  said  that 
we  naturally  seek  some  short,  succinct  form  for 
expressing  generalizations,  and  abstract  and  ar- 
bitrary relations,  which  shall  make  them  conve- 
nient for  use ;  and  that  form  is  often  found.  If 
the  poet;ic  form  would  enable  us  to  remember 
them  more  distinctly,  and  if  no  objection  to  its 
use  could  be  raised,  it  would  be  allowable ;  but 
if  this  form,  besides  adding  little  to  our  ability  to 
remember,  is  open  to  the  additional  objection 
that  it  presents  to  the  undiscriminating  mind  of 
the  pupil  a  bad  poetical  model,  it  would  seem 
that  it  ought  not  to  l)e  used.  It  can  hardly  bo 
claimed  that  rhyme<l  versions  of  the  Lord's 
l*rayer,  or  of  the  Proverbs,  for  instance — of  the 
pn)i)ositions  of  geometry,  or  of  the  rules  of 
aritnmetic,  have  helped  us  materially  to  learn 
more  rt»adily  or  appreciate  more  fully  the  truths 
contained  in  them.  The  very  nature  of  some 
truths  is  aven-e  to  ornament;  and  the  use  of  it,  in 
such  cases,  should  be  discountenanced.— A  fre- 
quent result  of  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
which  underlies  all  poetry,  is  the  attempt  of 
youth  sooner  or  later  to  write  jjoetry.  Every 
teacher *s  exi>erience  will  supply  instances  of  this. 
This  inclination  usually  makes  its  appearance 
between  the  aces  of  15  and  20,  in  minds  that 
have  a  natum  taste  for  beautiful  objects,  after 
a  considerable  commtuid  of  language  has  been 
obtained,  and  before  the  realities  of  life  hava 
come  to  darken,  with  their  sliadows,  the  bright 
sky  of  youth.  As  not  one  in  a  hundred,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  write  verses,  at  this  age,  will 
become  a  poet,  the  teac^her's  course  is  plain.  Ilia 
method  of  cure  8houl<l  be,  unsparing  criticism, 
but  applied  in  a  kindly  spirit.  It  will  require  only 
a  few  exposures  of  bad  rhymes,  false  similes  and 
metaphors — and  of  these,  the  most  preposterous, 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  cherished 
by  the  writer — to  recall  the  would-be  poet  to  a 
more  sober  and  useful  pursuit. 
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POIilTEmsS.    See  Mannebs. 

POUnOAL  ECONOMY.  See  Social 
Economy. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS.  See  Scien- 
tific Schools. 

POPULAR  EDtJCATION.  See  Educa- 
TioN,  and  National  Education. 

POBTUOAL,  a  country  in  the  south-west  of 
Europe,  having  an  area  of  35,813  square  miles, 
and  a  population,  in  1872,  of  4,367,882,  nearly 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  and  speak  the  Portuguese  language. 

Educational  Histon/. — The  first  ruler  in 
Portu^  to  exert  himself  actively  in  behalf  of 
education  was  Dom  Diniz,  in  the  13th  century. 
In  1290,  he  founded  the  University  of  Lisbon, 
which,  after  several  changes  of  locality,  was 
finally  settled  at  Coimbra ;  he  also  established 
elementary  schools  for  the  poorer  classes.  In 
1540,  the  Jesuits  were  called  to  Portugal,  and 
gradually  obtained  an  almost  complete  control  of 
secondary  instruction ;  but,  in  the  18th  century, 
they  were  expelled  from  the  country  by  Pombal. 
At  the  same  time,  a  decree  was  issuea  to  secu- 
larize instruction,  and  faculties  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics  were  added  to  the  University 
of  Coimbra.  No  record  in  relation  to  elementary 
instruction  is  found  until  the  18th  century;  and 
the  number  of  primary  schools,  previous  to  1 772, 
was  only  about  400,  while  Greek  and  Latin  were 
taught  only  in  convent  sdiools.  Pombal  estab- 
lished 257  Latin  primary  schools,  and  founded 
and  provided  for  21  professorships  of  rhetoric 
and  history,  besides  scnools  of  philosophy,  locic, 
metaphysics,  and  the  moral  sciences,  ne  luso 
gave  his  attention  to  the  endowment  and  super- 
vision of  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  and  re- 
oiganized  the  University  of  Coimbra  after  the 
model  of  the  Italian  Universities.  With  the 
overthrow  of  Pombal,  the  clergy  and  nobility 
again  resumed  control  of  public  ^ucation.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  education  was  necessarily 
neglected.  In  1836,  a  general  system  for  the 
re-organization  of  the  public  schools  of  all  grades 
was  prepared  by  De  Compos,  vice-rector  of  the 
Coimbra  University.  This  was  modified  by  the 
regulations  of  1844.  In  1875,  a  new  law  was 
prepared  by  the  mimster  of  the  interior,  which 
IS  now  in  force. 

PHvfiary  Instruction, — According  to  the  law 
of  1875,  there  must  be  two  classes  of  primary 
schools, — the  elementary,  and  the  higher  element- 
aiy  sc^hools.  Instruction  is  free  only  in  the 
former.  Every  parish  must  have  separate  ele- 
mentary schools  for  boys  and  for  girls;  but,  in 
very  small  parishes,  mixed  schools  are  allowed. 
Every  arrondissement  must  have  a  higher  ele- 
mentary school.  Teachers  are  appointed  by  the 
communal  council,  npon  the  nomination  of  a 
school  conunission.  This  commission  consists  of 
three  members  of  the  communal  council,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
commune,  and  the  sub-inspector  of  the  arron- 
dissemetU,  The  communal  council  can  remove 
teachers,  but  only  in  connection  with  the  signer 


of  the  oontnct  of  appointmeut,  after  a  Uitl  cl 
the  accused,  and  after  the  school  commiwA 
has  paned  a  unanimous  resolution  to  thai  ciect 
At  the  head  of  the  educational  system,  m  the 
supreme  council  of  studies;  with  the  ministaT  of 
the  interior  as  president,  and  the  rector  of  tfa 
university  of  Coimbra,  or  his  delegate,  m  vio^ 
president  It  is,  furthermore,  composed  of  cidtt 
judges  and  a  huge  numbeo'  of  ixnf;iuir 
udfles.  Jlie  regular  judges  axe  men  dkdngaidbed 
lor  learning  and  good  cmaracter;  while  the  imr 
ular  judges  are  profenors  at  Coimbra,  or  gnd- 
uates  from  that  university.  Candidatea  for  tfa 
position  of  teacher  must  be  twenty-one  yens  of 
age,  and  possess  a  certificate  of  health  kdA  mo^ 
ab,  signea  by  the  pastor  of  their  place  of  rb- 
dence.  They  must  pass  a  public  eyaminatJoa, 
which  is  intended  to  ascertam  their  maturity  of 
mind,  rather  than  their  actual  aoquirementa 
Teachers  are  of  two  de^^rees.  Thoee  of  the  fint 
degree  are  appointed  either  for  life  or  for  three 
years ;  those  of  the  second  degree,  for  life  only. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  schools  dai^, 
except  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  but  when  thoe 
is  no  holiday  during  the  week,  Thursday  is  fine. 
The  daily  sessions  are  from  8  to  1 1  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  from  Oc- 
tober till  Easter;  the  rest  of  the  y^>  from  7  to 
10  A.  M.  and  from  3  to  6  P.  M.  Thestodyoooh 
miasioners  may  also  authorize  teachers  to  fonn 
evening  classes  for  adults.  Eveiy  year  the  study 
commission  publishes  a  list  of  all  chDdien  oL 
school  age.  The  names  of  those  parents  who  fiil 
to  have  their  children  re^^istered,  are  read  fay  the 
mimster  from  the  pulpit,  and  a  list  of  them  k 
nailed  to  the  chuicn  door.  Upon  repeated  of- 
fenses, fines  are  imposed.  In  the  same  manner, 
regular  attendance  is  enforced.  The  brandieB  of 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schoob  comprise 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  language,  morakfand, 
for  gir&,  sewing.  In  the  hijgher  dementaiy  schoob, 
there  are  taught,  in  addition  to  these  branches, 
liuear  drawing,  history,  the  elements  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  agriculture.  Five  seminaries 
are  to  be  established  for  male,  and  two  for  f^iale 
teachers.  In  1869,  there  were,  1,997  schools  for 
boys  and  362  for  girls,  making  a  total  of  2,359. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  117,305,  of 
whom  99,358  were  Doys,  and  17,947  giria.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  adioola  was 
62,937,  of  whom  52,720  were  boys,  and  10,217 
were  girls.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent private  schools  in  the  principal  dtiei. 
There  were  also  5  normal  schools  for  nudes,  with 
100  students,  and  one  for  females,  with  20 
students. 

Secondary  Instruction. — Secondaiy  iiistiiK5- 
tion  is  imparted  in  lyceums,  which  correspoiid 
pretty  nmch  to  the  French  institutions  of  thst 
name.  At  some  of  the  lyceums,  agriculture  and 
rural  economy  are  taught;  and,  at  FuDGhaL 
Madeira,  and  other  places  on  the  islands  bdoo^ 
ing  to  Portugal,  French  and  English;  while,  a 
other  places,  the  course  of  studies  oomprisei 
chemistiy,  natural  history,  mechanicB,book4eep* 
ing,  trigonometry,  mathematical  geognphy,  and 
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other  branches.  Greek,  German,  and  English  are 
not  obligatory;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  lan- 
guages is  advantageous  at  the  final  examination. 
( Candidates  for  the  appointment  of  professor  in 
a  lyceum  must  be  at  leiist  25  years  of  age.  The 
examination  is  both  oral  and  written.  Gnuluates 
of  the  Ooimbra  university  are  preferred,  and  the 
appointments  arc  made  for  life,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  Besides  the  lyceums  of  the  state, 
there  are  private  colleges,  the  teachers  of  which 
must  also  possess  a  license  to  teach.  I'hey  are 
likewise  subject  to  inspection  by  the  government 
Teachers  in  the  lyceums,  as  well  as  in  the  pri- 
niaiy  schools,  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  mil- 
itary duty.  Independently  of  the  lyceums..  the 
government  may  establish  Latin  classes  in  120 
of  the  most  important  places  near  the  capitals 
of  the  several  districts.  These  classes  are  in- 
structed in  public  buildings,  have  each  a  library, 
and  are  provided  with  the  necessary  books  of 
instruction.  The  number  of  lyceums,  in  1869, 
was  21,  with  3,744  students. 

Superior  Instruction.  —  Sui)erior  instruction 
is  afforded  in  the  University  of  Coimbra,  which 
has  five  faculties :  theology,  medicine,  math- 
ematics, and  philosophy.  In  1859, 1)om  Pedro  V., 
in  order  to  excite  a  greater  interest  in  eilucation, 
opened,  at  his  own  expense,  a  faculty  of  belles- 
lettres,  with  five  profesBorehiiw,  which  hold  the 
same  rank  as  those  of  the  universitv.  The  Univer- 
sity  of  ( 'Oimbra  has  from  900  to  1 ,000  students. 

Si^ecidl  Instruction. — »Si)ecial  instruction  is 
given  in  the  following  schools :  1 9  theological 
schools  and  courses,  one  ix)Iytechnic  school  at  Lis- 
bon, and  one  at  0^)orto.  3  meili co-surgical  schools, 
one  school  of  veterinary  surgery,  one  general 
agricultural  institute,  one  commercial  school,  five 
industrial  schools,  two  academies  of  fine  arts,  one 
conservatory  of  music,  an  army  school,  a  navy 
school,  and  a  military  college,  in  Lisbon. — See 
ScHMiD,  Pada/jogische  Uuci/clopdclie,  sLrt.  Portu- 
gal; Brachelli.  Die  St^taten  Kuroixi's;  Chronik 
des  Volksschulwesens^  1875;  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Eilucatiou  for  1873. 

POTTER,  Alonzo,  an  American  educator, 
bom  in  Beekman,  N.  Y.,  July  6.,  1800 ;  died  in 
Han  Francisco,  Feb.  4.,  1865.  He  graduated 
with  first  honors  at  Union  College  in  1818,  be- 
came a  tutor  there  in  1819,  and,  in  1821.  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
loflophy.  While  holding  the  latter  position,  he 
decbned  the  presidency  of  (ieneva  College.  lie 
was  rector  oi  St.  Paul's  chun'h,  Boston,  from 
1826  to  1831,  which  position  he  resigned  in  the 
latter  year  to  accept  that  of  professor  of  moral 
))hilosophy  in  Union  Colk'ge,  of  which  institu- 
tion he  became  vice-president  in  1 H38.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in  1845,  which  po- 
sition he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  logarithms,  and  one  on  descrip- 
tive geometry,  both  prepared  for  the  use  of  his 
classes  while  professor  in  Union  (.*ollege,  but  not 
pablished.  His  most  noted  educational  work 
was  that  publisluxl  in  connection  with  G.  B. 
Emerson,  entitled  The  School  and  the  School- 
fnasier  (1842).    Besides  this,  he  was  the  author 


of  many  addresses,  discourses,  etc.,  upon  subjects 
connected  with  education.  Interesting  notices 
of  his  life  and  works  may  be  found  in  Bishop 
Stevens's  funeral  sermon  (<  )ct.  19.,  1865),  and  in 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  S*'rrices  of  tlie  Rt.  Rev, 
A.  Pottei',  D.  D.,  LL.  Z).,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
A.  I)e  Wolfe  (Phila..  1871). 

PBACTICE,  Schoola  of.  See  Teachers' 
Seminaries. 

PRAXIS  (Gr.  Trpd^ic,  from  irpaaaetv,  to  do), 
a  particular  form  of  exercise  designed  to  afford 
practice  to  the  pupils ;  as  a  praxis  for  parsing  or 
analysis,  in  teaching  grammar. 

PBECEPTOBS,  College  of  (London),  is  a 
body  founded  in  1 846  to  enable  teachers,  partic- 
idarly  in  private  schools,  to  acquire  a  sound 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  and  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  certificates 
attesting  their  attainments  and  fitness  to  teach. 
The  first  promoters  of  the  college,  deplorinff 
the  incompetency  of  so  many  teacliers,  desired 
that  every  one  entering  the  profession  should 
provide  himself  with  such  a  certificate,  as  a 
guarantee  to  the  public  and  to  his  fellow- 
teachers.  The  movement  (which  had  originated 
at  Brighton)  spread  rapidly;  and,  within  a  year, 
there  were  lOUO  memlxrs.  (As  to  the  qualifica- 
tion for  membership,  see  below.)  lliese  were 
fonned  into  a  corporate  body,  in  1 849.  The 
lowest  diploma  which  the  college  grants  is 
that  of  Associate,  next  (*ome  those  of  Licen- 
tiate and  Fellow.  Candidates  for  all  these 
diplomas  are  examined  in  the  science  and  art  of 
eduCfition;  and  are  excused  the  other  subjects,  if 
they  have  previously  passed  elsewhere  what  is 
recognized  as  an  equivtdent  examination.    One 

{>eculiarity  of  the  examination  for  those  who 
lave  to  pass  in  all  the  subjects,  is,  that  each  sub- 
ject may  be  taken  up  separately,  and  the  rest 
when  the  candidate  ])ieases.  This  is  very  con- 
venient for  hard-worked  teachers  who  have 
little  leisure.  ITiere  is  not,  however,  a  very 
large  demand  for  these  diplomas.  The  number 
of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  present  holding 
them  is  338.  of  whom  49  are  Fellows,  130 
Licentiates,  and  159  Associates.  Unfortunately, 
in  regard  to  the  membership,  the  very  error, 
for  many  years,  was  committed  which  the 
college  was  founded  to  do  battle  against.  The 
promoters  intended  to  include  among  the  first 
members  all  persons  of  respectability,  1x>tli  males 
and  females,  who  were  at  the  time  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  paid  a  yearly  subscription  of 
one  guinea.  liut  they  also  intended,  at  no 
distant  date,  but  a  date  not  assirpiedj  to  sub- 
ject all  can<lidates  for  membership  to  examina- 
tion. Amid  the  pressure  of  otner  business, 
however,  and  of  crippled  resources,  the  latter 
intention  was  lost  sight  of.  It  would  seem,  also, 
that  there  had  been  some  laxity  in  the  grant- 
ing of  di])lomas.  The  consequence  was  that 
A.  C.  P.,  L.  U.  P.,  F.  C.  P.  with  M.  C.  P.  became 
involved  in  one  common  depreciation.  It  must 
be  uiwlerstood  that  the  tx>llege,  in  its  documents, 
had  always  drawn  a  clear  distinction  betweeo 
examined  and  unexamined  members  —  a  distinc- 
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tion  which  the  general  public  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  in  mind  or  even  to  apprehend. . 

The  investigations  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  fdong  with  a  general  movement  on 
the  part  of  various  leamSi  bodies  for  stricter 
conditions  of  membership,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  more  active  members  of  the  college  to  the 
necessity  of  reform ;  and,  since  the  spring  of  1 870, 
no  member  has  been  admitted  without  either  be- 
ing examined  by  the  college,  or  showing  that  he 
has  passed,  elsewhere,  one  of  the  examinations 
specified  in  the  regulations.  The  college,  there- 
fore, was  never  in  a  more  healthful  and  hopeful 
Btate  than  at  the  present  time.  The  stricter  reg- 
ulations have  not  diminished  the  immber  of 
applications  for  membership,  there  being  97G 
members  in  Nov.,  1876.  Of  these,  243  are  also 
holders  of  diplomas.  ITie  remaining  95  holders 
of  diplomas  are  not  members,  and  do  not  share 
in  the  government  of  the  college.  —  The  journal 
of  the  college,  wliich  publishes  reports  of  its 
proceedings,  is  the  Educational  linies,  which 
was  commenced  in  Oct.,  1847,  and  is  published 
monthly ;  but,  though  the  official  organ,  it  is  not 
the  property  of  the  college. 

In  1872,  a  professorship  of  education  was 
instituted;  and  the  late  Joseph  Payne  was 
appointed  to  the  chair,  lie  commenced  his  first 
course,  at  the  beginning  of  1873,  to  a  class  of 
about  70  teachers,  most  of  whom  were  ladies. 
The  oftice  has  since  been  held  by  the  Rev.  R. 
II.  Quick,  author  of  Essat/s  on  Educational 
Heformers  (London  and  Cincinnati) ;  by  Mr. 
Meiklejohn,  lately  appointed  to  the  new  chair 
of  education  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland ;  and  bjr 
Mr.  Croom  Robertson,  professor  of  logic  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London. 

There  are  other  kindred  duties,  in  addition  to 
those  at  first  contemplated,  which  the  college  has 
undertaken.  At  Christmas,  1850,  it  conducted 
its  first  examination  of  schools ;  and  the  system 
was  in  full  operation  in  1 854,  two  years  before  the 
scheme  of  the  Society  of  ^Vrts,  and  four  years  be- 
fore that  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  These 
examinations  are  held  every  half  year  at  various 
centers,  simultaneously;  and  certificates,  with  ! 
prizes  for  the  most  distinguished,  are  Ijcstowed  | 
upon  the  successful  boys  and  girls.  The  number 
of  ciindidates  at  these  examinations,  in  1875,  was 
about  2,800,  coming  from  about  150  schools. 

There  is  also  a  system  in  oiMjration  for  the 
examination  of  schools  by  visiting  examiners ; 
under  which  the  examiner  makes  an  official 
report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  but  no  certifi- 
cates are  granted.  The  College,  moreover,  con- 
ducts the  preliminary  examinations  in  arts,  for 
various  medical  corporations.  The  numl>er  of  jm- 
pils  at  these  examinations  is  about  5,800  a  year. 

In  June  1861,  were  commenced  the  monthly 
meetings  of  members  and  their  friends,  at  which 
papers  on  educational  subjects  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed. These  meetings  tend  to  "corporate  feel- 
ing and  helpful  union,"  for  those  members,  at 
least,  who  live  in  lx>ndon  or  its  vicinity.  The 
papers,  many  of  them  of  great  value,  are  gener- 
ally reported  at  length  in  the  next  number  of  the 


Educational  Times.  There  is  an  educatioiul 
library  of  nearly  4,000  volumes,  to  which  con- 
stant additions  are  made,  mostly  by  gift.— 
The  college  is  managed  by  a  council  of  48 
members,  twelve  of  whom  retire  every  yew. 
They  are  elected  at  a  general  meeting  of  mem- 
bers. In  addition  to  these  48,  all  ex-presidents 
of  council  become  members  of  it  for  life.  Among 
the  presidents  of  the  council,  have  been  Dr. 
Jacob,  late  of  Christ's  Hospital;  Dr.  Kennedy, 
late  of  Shrewsbury;  and  I)r.  Haig-Brown,  of 
the  C^harterhouse.  At  present  Dr.  tfex-Blake,  of 
Rugby,  is  the  president. 

1  he  college  is  doing  a  good  and  useful  woik 
for  middle-class  schools,  and  its  further  uaefol- 
ness  is  hindered  only  by  its  want  of  funds.  It 
needs  a  more  complete  educational  libraiy,a 
more  commodious  home  than  its  present  one  (at 
42  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury),  and  an  endow- 
ment for  its  2)rofe88orship.  For  this  last  purpose 
between  £400  and  £500  has  been  contributed  up 
to  the  present  time.  In  1875,  the  members*  sub- 
scriptions yielded  £521;  the  net  profits  from  the 
examinations  produced  a  sum  perhaps  somewhsl 
larger  than  this  ;  and  there  seem  to  be  no  other 
sources  of  income. — See  a  pajKir  by  J.  Payne  on 
the  history  of  the  college  in  the  Educational 
Times,  J\i\j^  1868;  The  Cliarterj  Reguhitions^isA 
other  documents  of  the  College  ;  Speech  of  Pr. 
Jex-Blake,  in  the  Eiucaiiomd  Times  for  Feb., 
1876  ;  Demotkst  and  Moxtl'coi,  De  VEuseigtie- 
went  Secondaire  en  TAufflete^^e,  vol.  i.;  Schools 
Inqinnf  Cwnmission,  vols.  i..  iv.,  til.  ix.  (18C8). 

PBEPABATOBY  SCHOOIiS,  schools  for 
secondary  instruction,  in  which  pupils  are  pe- 
pared  for  admission  to  the  college  or  university. 

PBESBTTEBIANS,   a    denomination  of 
CTiristians  distinguished  by  their  support  of  a  sys- 
tem of  church  government  by  presbyters,  in  oppo- 
sition, on  the  one  hand,  to  Episcopahans  (q.  t.i, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  Congregationalists  (q.  v.). 
The  Presbyterians,  in  this  respect,  agree  with 
the  Reformetl  churches  (q.  v.).  and  were,  like 
them,  modeled  after  the  plan  laid  down  by  Cal- 
vin, in  his  Institutes.     'Fhe  Presbvterians  con- 
stitute  the  established  church  in  Scotland,  and 
are  a  numerous  body  in  all  other  jiarts  of  the 
British  Empire,  as  well  ar.  in  the  Cniteil  States. 
Hoth  ill  Eui*oi)e  and  in  the  l'iiite<l  States,  they 
are  divideil  into  a  numlxT  of  indeix^udent  or- 
ganizations.     In  1875.  delegates  from  a  hip 
number  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches 
met  in  lx)n(lon,  England,  to  form  an  Alliance  of 
Reformed     Churches    throughout    the    World, 
which  is  to  be  a  voluntary  and  co-oj)erative.  but 
not  an  organic  iniion.     We  treat  in  this  article 
(I)  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  British  Empire: 
and  (II)   of   the  Presbyterians  in  the  United 
States. 

1.  Fresh  j/tei'ians  in  the  British  Empirf.— 
(1)  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  SccMand  has 
been  Presbyterian  sinw  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  :  and.  at  present,  the  aggregate  number 
of  the  different  I*resbyterian  bodies  exceeils  ^«'» 
per  cent  of  the  total  po])ulation.  The  established 
church,  called  the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  about 
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1.300  congregations ;  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land   (oi^uized   in   1843),   900;    the    United 
Presbyterians,  600;  and,  besides  these,  there  are 
several  smaller  bodies.     The  progress  of  edu- 
cational institutions  of  all  classes  lias,  therefore, 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  influence  of 
the   Presbyterian    Churches.     (See   Scotland.) 
Xo  church  in  Europe  has  taken  more  prompt 
4ind  energetic  steps  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
school  education  than  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land.    As  early  as  1695,  it  was  enacted  ''that 
there  be  a  school  founded  and  a  school-master 
appointed  in  every  parish  by  advice  of  the  pres- 
byteries, and  to  this  purpose  that  the  heritors 
do,  in  every  congregation,  meet  among  them- 
selves, and  provide  a  commodious  house  for  a 
school,  and  modify  a  stipend   to  the  school- 
master, which  shall  not  be    uoder    10  merks 
(£(5  138.  4d.)  nor  above  20  merks".    As  almost 
all  the  population  of  the  country  is  Presbyterian, 
the  common-school  system  has  preserved  a  pa- 
rochial  cliaracter.     When,  in   1843,  the    Free 
(Jhurch  of  Scotland  was  organized,  it  was  re- 
solved to  erect  schools  in  connection  with  the 
<K)ngregations  of  the  Free  (^hurch,  and  the  edu- 
cational scheme    which,    in    consequence,    has 
sprung  up,  is  co-extensive  with  the   parochial 
system  of  the  F^stabhshed  Church.     In  1H73,  of 
2,108  schools  inspected  by  the  government  in- 
spectors, 1,379  belonged  to  the  Established  and 
;>77  to  the  Free  Church ;   while,  of  non-Presby- 
t^rian  schools,  there  were  86  belonging  to  the 
Episcopal,  and  dH  to  the  C?atholic  Churcn. — The 
Scottish   universities  of  Edinburgh,   Glasgow, 
And  Aberdeen  are  in  organic  connection  witli 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  means  of  theological 
professorships ;  while,  at  St.  Andrews,  an  entire 
college,  St.  Mary's,  is  appointed  solely  to  the 
teaching  of  theology  and  the  languages  connected 
with  it.    The  Free   Church  has  established  a 
•divinity  school  in  Edinburgh,  called  the   New 
College  of  the  Free  Church.  This  college,  which 
was  completed  at  a  cost  approaching  £40,000,  is 
provided  with  a  more  complete  staff  of  profess- 
ors than  any  similar  institution  in   Scotland, 
and  with  more  effectual  means  of  training  an 
•educated  ministry  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Free  ( -hurch  has  also  built 
a  divinity  hall  in  Aberdeen.    It  has  also  two 
normal  schools,  —  one  in  Edinburgh  and  one  in 
Glasgow,  for  the  training  of  school-masters.  The 
teachers  receive  a  salary  from  a  general  fund, 
which  is  raised  by  monthly  contributions  in  all 
the  congregations,  and  which  is  divided,  at  the 
«nd  of  the  year,  according  to  a  certain  scale, 
proportioned   to  the  qualifications   of  the  re- 
.spective  teachers. — The   United   Presbyterians 
have  likewise  a  divinity  hall.     The  number  of 
their  Sunday-schools  is    12,129,   with   92,,502 
scholars. 

(2)  In  Ireland,  the  Presbyterians  constitute 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  j)<)pulation,  and  are 
almost  confined  to  the  province  of  T'lster.  In 
the  schools  of  the  National  l^anl  of  tMucation, 
the  Presbyterian  children,  in  1874,  numbered 
II5,2.')8,  equal  to  about  11  per  cent. — A  Pres- 


byterian college  (Magee  College)  was  opened 
at  Londonderry,  Oct.  10.,  1865.  In  1846,  Mrs. 
Magee,  widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Magee,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  left  £20,000  in  trust  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  a  Presbyterian  col- 
lege. This  sum  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for 
sonie  years,  until  eventually  the  trustees  were 
authorized,  by  a  decree  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
to  select  a  convenient  site  at  or  near  London- 
derry, llie  Irish  Society  have  granted  an  an- 
nual endowment  of  £250  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  £250  for  five 
years  toward  the  general  expenses  of  the  col- 
lege. The  Rev.  Richard  Dill,  who  died  in  1858. 
bequeathed  £5,000,  to  establish  two  professor- 
ships. The  appointment  of  the  trustees  is  vested 
in  the  General  Assembly.  The  professors  are 
re(juired  to  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  but  no  religious  test  is  preficribed  for 
students. — The  majority  of  the  Jri^h  Presby- 
terian ministers  are  educated  in  the  General  As- 
sembly's Theological  College,  at  Belfast.  Previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Iri&h  (  hurch  Act,  in  1 869,  a 
j>arliamentary  grant  of  £1 ,750  per  annum  tuf- 
ficed  for  the  maintenance  of  six  professors,  at 
£250  each,  leaving  £250  to  defray  tneexjienBe  of 
management.  The  government,  on  the  }>a86ing 
of  the  act,  granted  a  sum  of  £43,976  as  compen- 
sation; and  the  interest  of  this  sum,  together 
with  that  on  £5,000  subscribed  by  friends  of  the 
institution, and  the  fees  of  the  students,  makeup 
the  annual  income.  Patrons  have  recently  add- 
ed prizes,  worth  from  £20  to  £50  per  annum. 

(3)  In  England f  the  first  presbytery  was 
formed  in  1572;  and,  for  a  time,  the  Presby- 
terians formed  the  leading  Puritan  element  in 
the  Church  of  England.  At  the  time  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  Presbytcrianism  was,  for  a 
short  time,  even  raised  to  the  position  of  the 
established  religion  of  PIngland.  The  Presby- 
terians having  been  overthrown  politically  at  the 
Restoration,  and  crushed  ecclesiastically  by 
their  ejection  from  the  national  church,  a  large 
portion  gradually  merged  into  Congregationalism 
or  Unitarianism.  The  scattered  fragments  of  the 
old  orthodox  Presbytcrianism  of  England  form- 
ed, in  1836,  the  EngUsh  Presbyterian  Church, 
which,  in  1876,  numlx^red  157  congregations, 
and  29,045  comniuiiicants.  It  had  also  2,926 
Sundiiy-schools,  with  27,000  scholars.  By  a  union 
with  the  United  I'resbyterians  of  England,  con- 
summated in  1876,  the  number  of  the  Congre- 
gations was  raised  to  263,  and  that  of  members, 
to  50,000.  The  Cliurch  has  a  tlieological  college 
at  Ijondon,  which  is  partially  endowed,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  three  professors. 

(4)  British  Jkpendencies, — In  the  Dominion 
of  (/anada,  the  Presbyterians  are,  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  third  among  the  religious  denom- 
inations, being  only  exceeded  by  the  Roman 
(•athohcs  and  the  C-hurch  of  England.  'ITie  four 
provinces  of  Ontario,  (Juebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  had.  in  1871,  a  population  of 
107,259  cx>nnected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  437,439  persons  connected  with  various 
Presbyterian  bodies.  Ontario  has  a  PruBbyterian. 
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tmiyeraitj  at  Kingston,  called  Queen's  University 
and  College,  ivhich  received  a  ro^  charter  in 
1841 ,  and  contains  the  four  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  arts.  In  Quebec,  there  is 
Mc<}^  University,  at  Montreal,  with  several 
affiliated  colleges,  and,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  Pres- 
byterian colL^,  at  Halifax.  In  Australia,  the 
colony  of  Victoria  had,  in  1876,  3  Presbvteri&n 
odleges^Scotdi  Oolleffe  at  Melbourne,  Geelong 
Oollege,  and  Ballarat  UoUege. 

11.  The  Presbyterians  in  the  United  States  in- 
dnde  several  bodies,  here  considered  separately. 

(I)  Presbyterian  Church  in  ihe  United  States 
cf  America, — Presbyterian  churches  had  been 
established  in  Maryland  before  the  dose  of  the 
17th  oentuiy.  In  1716,  the  first  synod  was 
formed,  and  in  1788  the  (General  Assembly  was 
dsanized.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  se- 
oeded  in  1810;  and,  in  1838,  the  Church  divided 
hito  the  Old  School  and  the  New  School,  which 
xeonited  in  1871.  The  churches  in  the  South- 
ern States  withdrew  in  1861,  and  have  since 
maintained  a  separate  onranization.  In  1876, 
there  were  under  the  jurisaiction  of  the  General 
Assembly  4,744  ministers,  5,077  churches,  and 
535,210  members.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
from  the  earliest  period,  has  been  an  earnest 
worker  and  strenuous  advocate  for  education ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  secession  of 
the  Cumberland  branch  was  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  General  Assembly  insisted  on  high 
^ucational  qualifications  for  ministers.  As 
early  as  1739,  a  proposition  was  brought  before 
the  Svnod  of  Pmlaaelphia  for  the  erection  of  a 
at^ool  or  seminary  of  learning.  The  s^od  ap- 
|iroved  of  the  design  and  appomted  a 
committee  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  in 
1744,  a  synodal  school  was  established.  The 
Oollege  of  New  Jersey,  at  I^rinoeton,  chartered 
in  1746  and  opened  in  1747,  was  founded 
tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York.  Other  institutions  have  been  organ- 
ised under  Presbyterian  auspices,  as  follows  : 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington, 
Pk.,  1802  ;  Hamilton  College,  ( -linton,  N.  Y., 
1815;  MaryviUe  College.  Maryville,  Tenn.,  1819; 
Oentre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  1823;  Hanover 
Oollege,  Hanover,  Ind.,  1827;  I^fayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.,  1831;  Wabash  (Mege,  CVawfords- 
Tille,  Ind.,  1832  ;  Lincoln  University,  Oxford, 
Pa.,  1853;  University  College,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  1859;  Blackburn  University,  Carlinville, 
ID.,  1867;  King  College,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  1868; 
University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  0.,  1870; 
Evans  University,  Evans,  Col.,  1874  ;  and  Par^ 
sons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  1 875.  Three  colleges 
are  jointly  under  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional control;  namely.  Knox,  at  (xalesburg.  II]., 
1841  ;  Bcloit,  at  Beloit,  Wis ,  1847  ;  and  Olivet, 
at  Olivet,  Mich.,  1 828.  The  academies  and  female 
colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination 
are  numerous.  The  tliurch  has  13  theological 
seminaries,  as  follows  :  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
1812  ;  at  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  1820 ;  Western,  Alle- 

ekeny  City,  Pa.,1825;  Lane,  Cincinnati.  0.,  1832; 
nkm^N.  Y.City,  1836;  at  Danville,  Ey.,  1853; 


llieological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  Chicago. 
lU.,  1859 ;  Blackburn   University   (theotogicd 
department),  1867;  at  San  Francisco,  <Jal.,  1869; 
(^rman,  Newark,  N  J.,  1869;  German,  Duboqiie, 
la.,  1870;  Lincoln  University  (theological  de 
partment),  1871;  and  Biddle  Memorial  Tnstitote 
(theological  department),  Charlotte,  N.  (>..  1867. 
Of  these,  the  last  two  are  f<Hr  colored  peoj^and 
the  two  immediately  preceding  them,  for  Ger 
mans.  In  1875 — 6,  they  had,  in  all,  56  profesMia 
and  578  students.    The  number  craduating  thtt 
year  was  134.    The  board  of  education  of  the 
Church,  in  1876,  received  972,040,  and  gtie 
financial  aid  to  458  students  (222  theok)gical.218 
collegiate,  and  18  academical).  In  the  same  yetr^ 
the  Church  maintained,  for  freedmen,  39  day 
schools,  with  65  teachers  and  3,176  pupils,  and 
5  higher  schools,  with  903  BtodentB,  ox  whom 
43  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  foreign 
mission  ffeM  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  embracea 
— besides  several  Indian  tribes  in  the  United 
States — Mexico,  the  United  States  of  Colomhiar 
Brazil,   Chili,  liberia  and    Gabocni    (Afiica), 
India,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  Syria. 
The  mission  schools  had  13,501  pupils  in  1876. 

(2)  Tite  Preebyierian  Chvrch  in  the  United 
States,  frequently,  also,  called  The  Presbyterian 
CA?/rcA  iSbw/A.— On  the  4th  of  December  1861, 
commissioners  from  all  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Presbyterian   Church  within  the   1  Confederate 
States  met  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  oi^ganized  as  a 
General  Assembly.    The  style  and  title  chosen 
for  the  Church  was.  Ttie  Presbyterian   Chvrch 
qfthe  Cmtfederate  States  of  America;  but  after, 
the  capitulation  of  the  Confederate  armies,  the 
name  was  changed  as  above.     After  the  cfese 
of  the  war,  the  presbyteries  in  Kentudcy  and 
Missouri,  with  a  large  majority  of  the  con- 
gregations and  people,  united  themselves  with 
the  Southern  C^hurch.  This  Church  now  (187<;) 
consists  of  12  synods,  62  presbyteries,  l>2i 
churches,  1 ,079  ministers,  and  112,183  commn- 
nicants.  The  moneys  contributed  for  all  the  pur- 
poses in  the  last  ecclesiastical  year  amounted  to 
^1,138,681.      The    (General  Assembly,  through 
committees  of  its  appointment,  maintains  fo^ 
cign  missions  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Mexico. 
South  America,  (^reece,  Italy,  India,  and  China; 
and  domestic  mifsions  in   new  and  destitute 
kx^alities  in  the  South.  It  also  aids  in  the  educa- 
tion for  the  ministry  of  jroimg  men  of  limited 
means,  and  in  the  publication  SAid  diaseminatioD 
of  a  religious  and  doctrinal  literature.     It  has  a 
publishing  house  in  Richmond,  Va.     The  Prw- 
byterian  (Tmrch  declares,  in  its  constitution,  that 
"because  it  is   highly  reproachful   to  religion, 
and  dangerous  to  the'Cburch,  to  intrust  thelioly 
ministry  to  weak  and  i^rnorant  men.  the  presby- 
tf  ry  shall  try  each  candidate,  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  l^tin  language,  and  the  original  languagts 
in   which   the   Holy   Scriptures  were  written. 
They  shall  also  examine  nim  in  the  arts  and 
sciences."   The  first  written  text  required  of  the 
candidate  is  "  a  Latin  exegesis  on  some  commoii 
head  in  divinity."   llie  common  requirement  in 
its  {Hresbyteries  is  equal  to  the  cwrricuham  in 
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moBt  American  colleges.  The  demands  of  the 
Church  for  the  education  of  its  ministry  and  its 
own  youth  have  every-whero  made  it  the  pati-on- 
ess  of  learning  and  engaged  it  in  the  founding  of 
institutions  K>r  higher  education.  It  has  been 
the  pioneer  of  education  in  nearly  all  the  older 
Southern  communities.  During  the  civil  war, 
many  of  the  institutions  of  learning  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  Presbyterian  (.'hurch  in  the 
South,  perished  by  the  loss  of  endowments  in  the 
general  financial  wreck.  Among  them,  were 
Oglethorpe  University,  Ga.,  Oaldfuid  College, 
Miss.,  La  Grange  Collej^e,  Tenn.,  and  other 
valuable  institutions  of  less  prominence.  Centre 
College,  Ky.,  was  lost  through  decisions  of  the 
United  States  courts  in  favor  of  a  minority  ad- 
hering to  the  old  Assembly.  Others  were  sus- 
pended by  the  enlistment  of  the  students  in  the 
annies,  and  were  crippled  by  the  partial  loss  of 
endowments.  The  following,  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Presbyterians,  survived  the  disasters 
of  the  war,  and  now,  under  Presbyterian  control 
or  auspices,  are  rendering  valuable  service  to  the 
country :  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.,  David- 
son College,  N.  C,  Stewart  College,  Tenn.,  West- 
minster College,  Mo.,  King  College,  Tenn.,  and 
Austin  College,  Texas.  Central  Univei'sity,  at 
Richmond.  Ky.,  has  been  founded  and  success- 
fully opened  since  the  war.  The  synods  of  Nash- 
ville, Memphis,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas,  conjointly,  have  also  projected  a  uni- 
versity (the  South- \Ve8tern)  to  be  strictly  under 
Presbyterian  control,  for  which  they  are  now 
soliciting  an  endowment.  It  has  been  located 
at  Clarkesville,  Tenn.  Stewart  College  has  been 
merged  in  it.  The  financial  prostration  of  the 
South  since  the  war,  has  rendered  the  endow- 
ment of  its  institutions  of  learning  slow  and  dif- 
ficult.— Of  academies  and  schools,  competent  to 
prepare  boys  for  college,  or  young  men  for  the 
university,  or  to  give  a  good  mathematical  and 
classical  education,  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
those  whose  means  do  not  admit  of  more  elaborate 
courses,  there  is  a  great  insufficiency  throughout 
the  South.  Those  which  had  previously  ac- 
quired success  and  reputation,  were  generally 
broken  up  through  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
war,  and  the  poverty  and  depression  of  the  people 
have  operated  to  the  discouragement  of  efforts 
to  establish  others.  Of  such  institutions,  there 
are  some  of  a  high  charac^ter,  maintained  under 
Presbyterian  auspices ;  as,  the  Hingham  School, 
Mebanesville,  N.  C,  Pleasant  Ridge  Academy, 
Green  Co.,  Ala.,  »lgar  Institute,  Paris,  Ky., 
Military  and  Classical  Institute,  Danville,  Ky., 
Finlay  High  School,  I^enoir,  N.  C,  and  Kemper 
Institute,  Booneville,  Mo. — The  Southeni  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  two  theological  seminaries, 
each  endowed  and  furnished  with  buildings, 
libraries,  and  four  professors  of  eminent  ability 
and  learning:  Union  Seminary,  at  Hamixlen 
Sidney,  Va.,  and  Columbia  Seminary,  at  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  It  has  recently  established  a  third,  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  for  the  education  and  training 
of  colored  men  for  the  ministry;  and  for  this,  it 
is  now  gathering  an  endowment.    There  are  no 


Presbyterian  schools  or  colleges  for  girls  in  the 
South  endowed  beyond  the  provision  of  build- 
ings, apparatus,  and  libraries;  but  there  are  many 
institutions  imder  Presbyterian  control  or  au- 
spices, in  which  every  reasonable  comfort  is  com- 
bined with  advantages  for  the  thorough  educa- 
tion and  accomplishment  of  girls.  Among  these, 
are  many  female  colleges,  collegiate  institutes, 
and  seminaries  which  afford  a  high  grade  of  in- 
struction, and  are  widely  esteemed  for  general 
excellence  and  efficiency. 

The  work  of  education  for  the  ministry  is  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Assembly,  through  an 
executive  committee  located  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
In  the  last  ecclesiastical  year,  the  committee 
received  from  the  churches,  for  this  purpose, 
^1.^.131,  from  which  95  young  men,  prosecutiiisr 
their  studies  at  various  colleges  and  theologiou 
seminaries,  received  assistance. 

(3)  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. — 
This  Church  was  organized  t'ebruary  4.,  1810, 
in  a  log  cabin,  in  Dickson  Co.,  Tenn.,  by  three 
Presbyterian  ministers.  It  grew  out  of  the  con- 
troversies incidental  to  the  CireatAVestem  Revival 
of  1800,  which  is  reganled  by  many  as  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  movements  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  as  it  firmly  fixed  the  j>eople  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississii)pi  in  the  Christian  faith.  After 
ten  years  of  anxiety  and  distress,  the  new  I^res- 
byterian  ('hurch  was  organized  upon  what  is 
claimed  to  Ikj  a  medium  Uifiol(xjy,»&  between  the 
extremes  of  low  Arminianisni  (Semi- Pelagian- 
ism)  and  high  Calvinism  (Antinomianism).  In  it, 
an  evangelical  follower  of  John  Calvin  or  of 
John  Wesley  could  alike  feel  at  home.  Tho 
Church  grew  very  rapidly.  The  Minutes  of  tJie 
Forty- Sixth  General  Assembly y  1876,  show  2(> 
synods,  including  nearly  125  presbyteries,  ex- 
tending over  the  territory  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  (jJulf  of  Mexico,  and  reaching  from 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  on  the  east,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  The  following  sta- 
tistical summary  is  approximately  correct:  minis- 
ters, 1,275;  licentiates,  280;  candidates,  220; 
congregations,  2,000 ;  elders,  6,750 ;  deacons, 
2,000;  total  communicants,  100,000;  persons  in  the 
Sabbath  schools.  55,000;  value  of  church  proper- 
ty, $2,250,000  ;  contributed  during  the  year, 
3350,000.  ITie  following  are  the  principal  institu- 
tions of  leaniing  under  the  control  of  this  Church: 
(■umberland  College,  Princeton, Ky.,  founded  in 
1829,  discontinued  in  1861;  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity, Lebanon,  Tenn.,  founded  in  1 H42,  which  has 
the  leading  law  school  in  the  South ;  Bethel  Col- 
lege, McKenzie,  Tenn.,  1847 ;  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege, Waynesburg,  Pa.,  1850  ;  McGee  College, 
College  Mound,  Mo.,  1853,  now  suspendt^ ; 
Lincoln  University,  IJncoln,  111.,  1866;  Trini- 
ty University,  Tehuacana,  Texas,  1876;  Cane 
Hill  College,  Boonsboro,  Ark.,  1 852.  The  (ieneral 
Assembly,  in  1876,  approved  the  establishment, 
of  a  Union  Medical  ('ollege,  in  connection  with 
the 'three  universities  of  the  Church,  namely, 
Cmnberland,  lincoln,  and  Trinity.  It  is  to  be 
located  at  St.  Louis,  or  some  other  lai^  city. 
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WayneBburg,  Lincoln,  and  Trinily,  admit  young 
ladies  on  equal  terms  with  young  men.  There 
are  also  several  institutions  exclusively  for  girls, 
owned  by,  or  under  the  patronage  of,  the  Church. 

(4)  The  United  Presbpencoi  Churcfi  of  North 
America  was  founded,  m  1858,  by  the  Union  of 
the  Associate,  commonly  called  Secedery  Church 
(which  originated  in  the  secession  of  the  Erskines 
and  others  from  the  establish^  church  of  Soot- 
land,  in  1733,  and  sent  its  first  missionaries  to 
America,  in  1753),  and  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  which  was  formed,  in  1782,  by  the 
union  of  part  of  the  Associate  Churdi  and  part 
of  the  Reformed,  or  Chvenanter,  Church,  which 
oiganized  its  first  presbytery  in  America  in 
1770.  The  Church,  in  1876,  had  8  synods,  57 
presbyterioB,  77,414  membeis,  and  638  Sabbath 
8chools  with  53,364  scholars. 

Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  As- 
sociate Church  in  Scotland,  and  that  in  America, 
were  not  two  churches  but  one;  and  its  ministers 
were  educated  in  Scotland.    From  the  first,  the 
ministers  were  well  educated,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing received  university  degrees.    Even  when  the 
churches  in  the  colonics  suffered  from  a  scarcity 
of  clergymen,  they  did  not  propose  to  license  the 
uneducated,  but  to  provide  for  an  education  as 
thorough  as  that  of  a  Scottish  university.  In  1764, 
the  Presbytery  ^oi^ganized  in  1754)  made  a  re- 
quest for  more  mmisters,  and  for  one  able  to  teach 
'*the  languages  and  philosophy",  which  brought 
from  Scotland,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  who,  for  the 
next  four  years  (1778 — 1782),  by  appointment 
of  the  Presbytery,  '^directed  tne  stuaies  of  such 
as  were  pursuing  a  course  with  a  view  to  the  holy 
ministry."    The  way  was  prepared  for  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  for  political  independence.  The 
reception  of  a  minister  from  a  oiviBion  of  the 
Seceder  Church  (Burgher),  different  from  that 
(Anti-Burgher)  by  wmch  the  ministers  of  the 
American  Presbytery  had  been  sent  out,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  separation,  which  was  prac- 
tically effected  in  1784,  when  the  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania  prepared  and  adopted  a  ••Narra- 
tive and  Testimony"  in  addition  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  without  consultation  with  the  i 
home  synod.     Although,  after  this,  many  of  its  • 
ministers  came  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  often 
with  a  formal  appointment,  yet  from  this  date,  ' 
more  than  before,  the  Church  proposed  to  edu-  • 
cate  its  own  clergy.    In  1792,  a  log-house  was  ' 
built  for  a  theological  seminary;  a  g(x>d  num- 1 
ber  of  books,  contributed  largely  by  friends  in  j 
Scotland,  were  placed  in  Eudolpha  Hall ;  and  ' 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Anderson  was  elected  pro- 1 
feasor.  The  first  of  its  ministers  educated  in  the  | 
United  States  was  licensed  in  1795.  At  the  time  | 
of  the  union,  the  Associate  Church  had  253  min-  • 
isters,  almost  all  educated  in  its  own  seminaries. ' 
The  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  independ- 1 
cnt  of  the  mother  churches  from  the  beginning. 
In  1796,  its  synod  resolved  to  establish  a  fund  i 
to  sustain  a  professor  of  theolo^,  and  to  assist 
students.    The  fund  ($5,000),  with  a  valuable  li- 
brary, was  collected,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  I 
Bev.  J.  M.  Mason,  D  J) .,  in  Scotland  and  England,  i 


The  seminary  was  established  In  New  Yoik  City 
in  1804.  At  the  time  of  the  union,  it  had  231 
ministers,  almost  all  American  by  birth  and  eda- 
cation.  Now  (1876)  the  United  Presbyteriao 
Church  has  three  theological  seminarieB :  one  at 
Xenia,  Ohio  (1855),  the  legal  sucoessor  of  those 
at  Service,  Pa.  (1792—1819),  at  Philadelphia 
(1821—6),  at  Canonsbuig  (1821—55).  at  Ox- 
ford, Ohio  (1839—58),  at  Monmouth.  RL  (1858 
— 74);  a  second  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  whidi  was 
at  first  in  New  York  City  (1804—21),  and  wai 
removed  to  its  present  location  in  1829,  wheie, 
except  an  interval  of  9  years  (1858 — 67),  it  has 
contmued  in  operation ;  and  a  third  at  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pa.,  which  has  received  students  eveiy 
year  since  its  establishment,  in  1825.  Over  500 
students  have  been  educated  in  the  third,  and 
over  800.  in  the  others.  The  endowment  fmid 
of  Xenia  is  930,000;  of  Newburg,  $50,000;  and 
of  Allegheny,  980,000.  All  hate  good  buildio^i 
and  libraries,  numbering  6,000,  5,000,  and  SfiSO 
volumes,  respectively.  Previous  to  1852,  the  As- 
sociate and  Associate  Reformed  churdies  made 
no  attempt  to  found  independent  colleges.  Their 
members  joined  with  other  Presbyterians  in 
establishing  and  endowing  collies,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jefferson,  Canonsbuig,  Pa.  (1802 — 65), 
often  taking  a  leading  part  m  the  enterpriae, 
and  frequently  furnishing  the  presidents,  most 
of  the  professors  and  students,  and  the  laigeet 
share  oi  the  funds.  A  Presbyterian  C^oUege  was 
started  in  Washington,  Iowa  (1855 — 64),  bat  was 
soon  abandoned.  Ohio  Central,  at  Iberia,  Ohio, 
was,  for  a  time  (1867 — 75),  under  the  control  of  a 
presbytery  of  the  Unitea  Presbyterian  Church; 
and,  und^  another  presbytery,  was  placed  Lin- 
coln College  (1872),  Greenwood,  Mo.,  Westmin- 
ster College,  New  Wihninffton,  Pa.  (1852),  estab- 
lished by  the  Associate  Church,  and  Monmouth 
College,  Monmouth,  111.  (1855),  by  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  became  the  property  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1858.  'lliese  in- 
stitutions have  been  open,  from  the  first,  to  both 
sexes,  as  well  as  to  colored  students.  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  College  (1876),  costing  920,000.  h  for  the 
education  of  colored  students.  The  Freedmans 
Board  of  the  U.  P.  Church,  organizerl  soon  after 
the  slaves  were  emancipated,  reportcti,  in  1876, 
its  receipts  for  the  previous  year  as  amounting 
to  812,388.  The  college  at  Knoxville  is  sustained 
by  this  board,  and  is  designed  to  furnish  teach- 
ers and  preachers  for  the  I^'reedmeu.  In  the  U.  P. 
foreign  mission  stations,  a  large  number  of  boys 
and  girls  (about  3,000)  are  under  instruction 
every  day.  The  Training  C^oUege,  Osiout,  Upper 
Kpypt,  in  1874..  had  an  attendance  of  84  art 
students  and  10  theological  students,  the  whole 
number  being  237.  It  has  also  a  building  and 
an  endowment  fund. — No  ladies'  seminary  has 
been  endowed  in  the  U.  P.  Church,  but  many 
excellent  schools  have  been  conducted  and 
mtroiiized  by  the  members.  The  (^hurch  has  a 
ho&nl  of  education,  which  reported  to  the  (Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  1H76,  that  its  total  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  92,673.  This  board  aided 
20  young  men  in  preparing  for  the  ministiy. 
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PBIMABY  INSTBUCTION.  See  Edu- 
cation. 

PRIMER  (Lat.  Uher  primaHus,  a  little  book 
containing  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
(Thurch.  so  called  because  used  at  prime — prima 
horn — the  first  hour)»  originally  a  small  lxx)k  of 

Erayers,  or  for  elementary  religious  instruction, 
ut,  at  the  present  time,  an  elementary  reading- 
book  of  the  lowest  (i^le.  The  literature  relating 
to  primers,  or  A-13-C  books,  is  veiy  curious  and 
interesting,  some  of  these  books  having  had  great 
fame  on  account  of  their  long  and  extensive  use. 
One  of  the  very  earliest  was  Luther's  (or  Melanch- 
thon's)  Child's  Little  Primer,  containing  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  etc.  (See  Luther.)  Ih  1534,  a 
Prt/mer  in  Enylifshe  with  certdin  prmferSy  etc., 
"was  printed  by  John  Byddell;  and.  in  1045,  King 
Henry  VIII.  ordered  an  Knglish  Form  of  Public 
Prajfer,  or  Prym^r,  to  be  printed ;  and  to  be 
'•taught,  lemed,  and  red"  throughout  his  domin- 
ions. Hienrod's  primer,  containing  an  illustrated 
alphabet,  was  the  earliest  publication  of  this  kind 
in  (ierman,  dating  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
Ifith  century.  'Hie  horn-}>ook  was  the  simplest 
and  most  noted  of  primers.  (See  IIorn-I^ook, 
and  ('iiRisT  (.-ROSS  liow.)  The  Roytd  Primer 
€f  Great  Britain  and  the  New  England  Primer 
also  had  great  fame. — See  Harnard's  Journal, 
vol.  XII.,  art.  A'U-C  Books  and  Primers, 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  a  British 
province  of  North  America,  formerly  (until  1799) 
called  St.  John,  liaving  an  area  of  2,175  8Cj[uare 
miles,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1871,  of  94,021.  It  was  under  French  rule 
until  1763,  when  it  was  ceded,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  to  the  British.  In  1 873,  it  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  free-school  system  dates  from  1853 ;  but 
the  existing  law  went  into  operation  in  1868.  The 
lieutenant-governor  appoints  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, consisting  of  II  members,  including  the 
two  provincial  examiners.  This  board  may  can- 
cel a  teacher's  license  on  proof  of  misconduct, 
may  alt«r  a  school  site  on  tiie  requisition  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  householders,  and  may  also  alter 
district  boundaries.  There  are  five  trustees  for 
each  district,  electa!  by  the  resident  householders. 
Two  trustees  are  elected  and  two  retire  annually. 
The  trustees  may  allow  the  school-house  to  be 
used  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  may  also  permit 
the  teacher  to  hold  an  evening  school  therein. 
Exclusive  of  granmiar-sc^hool  masters,  there  are 
two  classes  or  grades  of  teachers.  Those  of  the 
lower  grade  must  be  qualified  to  teach  book- 
keeping, English  grammar,  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  geography;  while  those  of  the  higher  grade 
are  expected  to  be  proficient  in  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  mensuration,  surveying,  nav- 
igation, and  the  use  of  the  globes.  If  the 
school  of  his  own  district  is  not  in  operation,  a 
child  may  attend  the  nearest  school,  unless  the 
attendance  there  exceeds  5(J.  All  residents  from 
5  to  17  years  of  ago  are  entitled  to  attend  the 
district  school.  The  normal  school  is  under  the 
control  of  tlie  boani.  A  grammar  school  may  Ik) 
established  for  two  adjoining  districts,  instead 


of  district  schools ;  but  the  teacher  must  be 
competent  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  French. 
The  salaries  of  the  teachers  range  from  £40  to 
£100  a  year,  i>aid  from  the  provincial  treasury. 
In  1874,  there  were  355  schools  in  operation,  of 
which  18  were  grammar  schools.  The  number 
of  pupils  was  16,292,  and  of  teachers  453.  The 
number  of  teachers  licensed  during  the  year  was 
46,  besides  whom  the  normal  school  had  27  pupil- 
teachers.  In  addition  to  the  public  scliools,  there 
are  several  private  institutions.  A  higher  educa- 
tion is  provided  for  in  two  colleges, — Prince  of 
Wales  C'ollege  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  St. 
Dunstan's  (Koman  C^atholic).  —  See  Marijng, 
(kauida  Educational  Directory  for  1876 ; 
LovRu/s  Gazetteer  of  British  North  America, 

PRIZES.    8ee  Emitlation. 

PROGRAMME.   Bee  School  Management. 

PROMOTION.  See  Sciiool  Management. 

PRUSSIA.     See  Germany. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  Free  Schools,  or 
Common  Schools,  are  designations  applied  to 
schools  established  for  the  free  elenientary  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children  in  a  community  or  state. 
The  support  of  such  schools,  either  wholly  or  in 
jjart,  by  the  state,  presupposes  tliat  it  is  for  the 
genend  interest  of  every  community  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  e<lucation  among  all  classes.  (See 
National  Education.)  In  ancient  times,  this 
principle  was  recognized  by  free  or  democratic 
states.  Si>arta  basini  her  safety  and  proswrity 
ui)on  the  pi-oiJer  education  of  every  child  m  the 
community  ;  and  Athens  liad  public  schools  for 
all  classes  of  her  free  citizens.  It  was,  however, 
reserved  for  modern  times,  and  for  the  free  st&taB 
of  the  American  Union  to  carry  out  tlus  ])rinciple 
to  the  fullest  extent,  providing  gratuitous  edu- 
cation, of  every  grade,  for  all  classes — making 
common  schools  not  eleemosynary  institutions, 
but  seminaries  in  which  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor  might  meet  together  in  common, 
and  share  alike  in  the  blessings  and  advantages 
of  education.  Free  schools,  so  called,  that  is, 
"schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor 
children  can  be  traced  back,"  says  laniard.  **to 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  Wher- 
ever a  missionary  station  was  set  up,  or  the 
bisho])S  residence,  or  seat  (cathedra,  hence 
catliedral)  was  fixed,  there  gradually  grew  up  a 
large  ecclesiastical  establishment,  in  which  wera 
concentrated  the  means  of  hospitality  for  all  the 
clergy,  and  all  the  Iiumanizing  influences  of 
leaniing  and  religion  for  that  diocese  or  district." 
Connected  with  these,  were  the  song  scoles, 
where  poor  boys  were  taught  to  chant,  and  lecture 
scales,  where  clerks  were  instructed  in  reading, 
and  subsequently,  gramm/ir  scJiools,  for  classical 
instruction.  Convent  schools,  connected  with  the 
monast<;ries,  were  the  germs  of  the  universities; 
and  the  endowments  which  these  schools  received 
from  princes  and  prelates  enabled  them  to  afford 
an  education  to  the  children  of  the  indigent  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  wealthy.  (See  Cathedral 
S<^inx)Ls.)  Royal  grammar  schools  were  founded 
out  of  the  old  endowments  by  Hennr  VIII. 
(See  Gi^MMAR  Schools.)    "  The  free  schools  in 
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England/*  says  Barnard,  "were  originally  estab- 
Hahed  in  towna  where  there  was  no  old  conyent- 
ual,  cathedral,  royal,  or  endowed  grammar  schools. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  thSe  schools  were 
founded  and  endowed  by  individuals,  for  the 
teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  no  other 
gratuitous  teaching.  The  gratuitous  instruction 
was  sometimes  extended  to  all  the  children  bom 
or  living  in  a  particular  parish,  or  of  a  particular 
name.  All  not  spedfied  and  provided  for  in 
the  instrumentfi  of  endowment  paid  tuition  to 
the  master."  (See  England.)  1<or  the  history 
of  public  or  free  schools  in  oihk,y  countries,  and 
in  the  several  states  of  the  American  Union,  see 
under  the  respective  titles. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  in  regard  to  public  schools  is, 
whether  the  education  afforded  should  be  wholly 
free,  or  whether,  in  the  case  of  all  childrm  whose 
parents  are  able  to  pay.  a  tuition  fee  should 
oe  demanded,  gratuitous  instruction  being  given 
to  those  only  who  are  in  indigent  circumstances. 
In  many  countries,  the  latter  system  is  in  oper- 
ation. The  arguments  against  it  were  cleariy 
and  forcibly  summarized  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
Birmingham  (England)  school  board,  m  June, 
1875,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  free  system : 
'*(!)  Because  compulsory  education  is  enforced 
in  the  interest  of  tne  whole  community,  and  will 
be  most  effectually  and  economically  carried  out 
under  a  free  system;  (2)  because  the  cost  of  tlus 
education  is  unfairly  distributed  by  any  other 
plan ;  (3)  because  the  fees  act  as  a  direct  tax 
upon  attendance,  and  tend  accordingly  to  prevent 
the  result  for  which  the  schools  are  established, 
the  expense  incurred,  and  the  compulsory  laws 
enforced;  (4)  because  the  alternative  practice  of 
partial  exemption  is  calculated  to  pauperize  great 
numbers  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  escaped 
any  form  of  charitable  relief."  In  defense  of  a 
free  system,  many  citations,  both  of  opinion  and 
fact  may  be  made.  Talleyrand  said :  ''llie  chief 
object  of  the  state  is  to  teach  children  to  become 
one  day  its  citizens.  It  initiates  them,  in  a  man- 
ner, into  the  social  order  by  showing  them  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  giving  them 
the  first  of  their  means  of  existence.  Is  it  not 
just,  then,  that  all  should  learn  gratuitously  what 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  association  of  which  they  are  to  become 
members  ?  lliis  elementary  instruction  seems  to 
be  a  debt  which  society  owes  to  all,  and  which 
it  must  pay  without  the  slightest  deduction." 
This  sentiment  has  been  repeated  by  scores  of 
the  best  and  most  liberal  tbinkers.  It  is  con- 
tended that  the  establishment  of  free  schools  by 
the  state  is  not  only  proper  as  an  act  of  justice, 
but  exT)edient  as  a  measure  of  policy.  England, 
it  has  been  said,  jtays  for  pauperism  and  crime 
live  times  as  much  as  for  education;  while 
Switzerland  pays  seven  times  as  much  for  edu- 
cation as  for  pauperism  and  crime;  and,  it  is 
contended  that  wherever  free  education  prevails, 
there  is  more  freedom,  more  public  and  private 
virtue,  and  more  social  and  political  stability. — 
It  has  been  said,  on  the  otner  hand,  that  uni- 
▼ersal  education  unfits  the  members  of  a  com- 


munity for  the  lower  and  more  laborious  |NI^ 
suits  of  life;  at  an^  rate,  that  it  reduces  tbe 
ranks  of  the  mechanic  and  dav-laborer,  and  in- 
ordinately increases  those  of  the  professions,  and 
of  those  connected  with  commercial  life,  this 
diminishing  the  producers  and  increamng  the 
non-producers.    But  to  this,  it  is  repliea  that 

(1)  tne  education  of  the  maases  will,  under  all 
circumstances,  not  extend  beyond  elementaiy  in- 
struction, which  will  be  beneficial  in  every  pD^ 
suit,  however  humble;  (2)  thoee  who  from  lowly 
stations  rise  to  positions  of  eminence  by  dmbu 
of  &ee  education,  must  do  so  by  means  of  talnti 
the  proper  exercise  of  which  must  be  beneficial 
to  tike  coinmuni^;  and  (3)  many  of  those  vho 
are  denominated  non-fnroducers  are  often  the 
persons  who,  by  their  inventions  and  diaooverica, 
mcrease  the  producing  power  of  labor  aometimca 
a  hundred-fold.  The  inventor  of  theateam-engiix, 
the  cotton-ffin,  or  the  sewing-machine,  imght 
never  have  done  a  dav  s  labor  m  his  life;  but  he 
certainly  would  not  nave  been  a  non-prodnoer 
on  that  account.  Scotland  offers  an  instmctife 
example  of  the  effects  of  a  free  system  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  L.  Playfair,  in  a  speech  delivered 
June  20.,  1870,  said :  ''Every  peasant  in  Scotland 
knows  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  ac- 
quire such  knowledge  in  his  own  school  as  will 
enable  him  to  aspire  to  the  university  Qnt  of 
3,500  students  at  the  Scotch  universttkA  about 
500  are  the  sons  of  wage-making  artisans  or 
peasants."  A  similar  state  of  thinn  exiata 
m  nearly  all  of  the  United  States.  There  is. 
however,  no  lack  of  peasants  or  farmers  in  either 
country.  (SeeMoRusv,  The Shritpglefor Natimni 
Education^  London,  1873.)  The  educated  intel- 
ligence and  industrial  skill,  not  merely  the  mna- 
cular  power  of  its  people,  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  productive  part  of  a  nation's 
capital ;  and  this  the  free  school  is  the  moat 
effective  instrumentality  in  maintaining  and  en- 
lai]ging.     (See  Crime  and  Education.) 

PTOLiC  SCHOOLS,  English.   See  Eko 

LAND. 

FT7NISHMENT.  See  Corporal  Punifb- 
MEXT.  and  Fear.     

PUPIL-TEACHEB,  a  term  used,  chiefir 
in  England,  to  designate  a  boy  or  a  girl  employed 
to  perform  certain  duties  connected  with  the 
teaching  and  management  of  a  school.  The 
English  Elementary  Education  Act  qf  1870,  re- 
quires that  ^'pupil-teachers  (1)  be  not  lees  than 
13  years  of  age,  at  the  date  of  their  engagement: 

(2)  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  certjlicatai  teadier 
under  whom  they  serve,  except  that,  in  a  mix«d 
school,  female  pupil-teachere  may  serve  under  a 
master,  and  may  receive  instruction  from  him 
out  of  school  hours,  on  condition  that  some  re- 
spectable woman,  approved  by  the  managen.  be 
invariably  present  during  the  whole  time  that 
such  instruction  is  being  given;  (3)  be  presented 
to  the  inspector  for  examination  at  the  time  and 
place  fixed  by  his  notice;  (4)  pass  the  required 
examinations  and  produce  the  proper  oertificatts; 
(5)  that  not  more  than  four  pupil-teachers  are 
engaged  in  the  school    for  every    oertificaled 
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teacher  servine  in  it. — Such  a  sjrstem  is  favorable 
to  economy,  but  cannot  be  productive  of  the 
best  results  in  the  teaching  of  the  school.  It  is 
an  offshoot  of  the  monitorial  system  (q.  v.) ;  and, 
to  some  extent,  is  subject  to  the  same  objections. 
Hence,  we  find  complaints  of  its  inetiicienoy, 
arising  from  the  circumstance,  inseparable  from 
the  system,  that  ''pupil-teachers  are  regarded  too 
much  as  teachers,  and  too  little  as  pupils."  A 
correspondent  of  the  Schoolmasler  (Ijondon,  July 
17.,  1875),  writing  from  personal  experience, 
says:  "Schools  can  frequently  be  found  where  90 
or  100  children  are  placed  under  a  master,  who, 
instead  of  being  supplied  with  teachers  compe- 
tent to  instruct  the  several  classes  into  which  the 
scholars  must  necessarily  be  divided,  is  only 
furnished  with  one,  or  ])erhape  two  latls,  whom 
he  is  expected  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  school.'' 
Of  course,  the  pupils,  in  such  a  school,  must  be 
very  imperfectly  taught.  In  December,  1874, 
there  were  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
Piigland  and  Wales.  20,162  certificated  teachers, 
1,999  assistants,  and  27,321  pupil-teachers.  The 
engagement  of  pupil-teachers  is  for  five  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  may  \ye  admitted 
into  a  training  college,  on  ])a9sing  the  required 
examination.  —  The  system  of  pupil-teachers 
formerly  prevailed  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  notably  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  wliich  it  was  continued,  in  the  schools  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  for  many  years.  These 
pupil-teachers,  called  vionitora,  were,  as  in  the 
English  schools,  apprentices,  and  were  expected 
to  attend  a  Saturttay  or  evening  normal  school ; 
and,'  on  passing  a  final  examination,  were  em- 
ployed as  full  teachers.  This  system  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  most  of  the  American  schools. 

PYTHAGK)RAS,  a  celebrated  GIreek  philofl- 
opher.born  on  the  island  of  Sainos,  in  580  B.  C; 
died  in  Metapontum,  in  southern  Italy,  about 
500.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  in  his  search  for 
knowledge  that  he  spent  30  years  (as  is  said)  in 
travel,  in  ortler  to  obtain  it,  visiting  Eg^t, 
Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  India,  and  even 
Gaul.  Too  modest  to  take  the  title  aw^  (wise 
man),  he  was  the  first  to  assume  that  of  i^iMaw^ 


I  (lover  of  wisdom).  "He  was, "says  Schmidt  (His- 
tory of  Education),  *'  the  first  Greek  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  East  was  united  with  that  of  the 
West,  and  in  whom  the  culture  of  Babylon, 
Egypt,  and  westernmost  Asia  combined  to  de- 
velop that  of  the  Greeks  in  a  new  and  glorious 
form."  At  Croton,  in  southern  Italy,  whither 
he  emigrated  about  530  B.  C,  he  established  his 
famous  school,  and  enunciated  the  doctrines  of 
his  peculiar  system,  the  fruit  of  his  researches 
and  contemplations.  Of  this  83r8tem,  the  metemp;- 
svchofiis  was  a  cardinal  principle,  coK)rdinate  wim 
that  of  the  purification  of  the  soul  (Kd'&apai^), 
since  the  former  was  the  neccasary  agency  for 
effecting  this  purification  ;  and  the  latter,  in  its 
liltimate  consummation,  was  designed  to  bring 
man  into  a  fit  condition  to  hold  communion  with 
the  Deity  (6///X*iv  t^  ee^" ).  Self-knowledge 
he  regarded  as  the  indispensable  condition  for 
eelf-improvement  —  as  the  basis  of  aU  culture, 
the  highest  aim  of  which  is  to  obtain  a  full 
understanding  of  the  essence  and  relations  of  the 
objects  around  us,  and  to  live  in  hannony  with 
them,  and  with  the  true  end  of  man's  being. 
Music  {jiovaiKti  iratSiia)  was  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  important  instruments  of  this  culture,  em- 
bodying and  tyjufying  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  well  as  aiding  the  soul  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  itself  into  the  same  harmony.  Religious 
devotion  was  an  important  means  to  consum- 
mate i^toB  result ;  and  hence  he  based  education 
upon  religion.  The  gootl  of  society  could  be  pro- 
moted only  by  such  education,  the  fruit  of 
which  woidd  necessarily  be  civil  and  political 
liberty,  because  it  would  produce  nobleness  of 
soul  in  every  citizen.  His  practical  system,  there- 
fore, comprehended  special  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  as  well  as  the  instruction  of 
aduha  His  school  at  Croton  was,  however, 
designed  only  for  the  latter ;  and  its  peculiar 
rules,  practices,  and  arrangements  deserve  a  care- 
ful study.  —  See  Scthmidt,  History  cf  Education 
(N.Y.,  1872);  Grotk,  History  of  (Jr^oe;  Schmidt, 
Oeschichie  der  Pddagoqiky  vol.  i.;  Zktj.kr,  Die 
Pytfiagorassage  (Leipsic,  1865) ;  Ubbebweo, 
itistory  cf  Philoscphy,  trans,  from  the  German 
(N.  Y.,  1872). 


dUADBIVIUM.    See  Arts. 

dXTSBEC,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  having  an  area  of  193,355  sq.  miles; 
and  a  population,  in  1871.  of  1,191,516.  (See 
Ontario.) 

Elucational  History. — The  first  school  in  the 
province  was  that  of  the  Franciscan  Father  Du- 
plessis,  at  Three  Rivers,  founded  in  161 6.  In  1 632, 
the  Jesuits,  who  afterward  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  education,  opened  their  first  school  in 
Quebec  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians;  and,  in 
1635,  they  founded  the  Seminary  of  Notre  Dame 
dps  Anyes,  which  afterward  bciame  the  Jesuit 
coUe^  of  Quebec.  For  over  a  century,  education 
remained  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  I 


Catholic  clergy.  Among  the  larger  schools  estab- 
lished during  this  period,  were  the  convent  of 
the  Ursulines.  founded  in  1639,  the  Seminary  of 
Quebec,  in  1 678,  and  the  theolooical  seminary  in 
Montreal,  in  1647.  In  1653,  Sister  Margaret 
Boui^geois  f  oimded  the  order  of  the  congregation 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Montreal,  and  established  a 
number  of  schools.  The  lieoollets  and  Jesuits 
also  supported  many  primary  schools.  In  1737, 
the  Christian  Brothers  undertook  the  task  of 
popular  instruction,  but  were  unsuccessful,  owing 
to  the  apathy  of  the  government  and  of  the  set- 
tlers, in  1774,  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  sup- 
pressed in  Canada,  and  its  estates  vested  in  the 
Crown.    It  was  not,  however,  until  1631  that 
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these  estates  were  soirendered  to  the  provincial 
pariiament  for  the  support  of  education.  In 
1801,  an  act  was  paaaed  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools,  under  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  This 
act  produced  but  slight  results ;  and  the  Royal 
Institution,  at  present,  has  charge  of  very  little 
else  than  of  the  McGill  institutions,  and  these 
only  by  the  special  desire  of  their  founder. 

School  Law, — ^The  principal  provisions  of  the 
present  school  law  are  as  follows :  The  estates 
of  the  Jesuits  form  the  so-called  Superior  Edu- 
cation Investment  Fimd,  the  revenues  of  which, 
together  with  other  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  form  an  income  fund,  to  oe  distributed 
among  the  universities,  and  all  other  educational 
institutions,  except  the  elementary  schools.  To 
this  fund,  920,000  is  annually  added  from  the 
revenue  of  the  province;  and  a  sufficient  amount 
must  be  added  from  the  common-school  fund, 
so  as  to  make  up  the  sum  of  988,000.  The 
council  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  by 
the  lieutenant-governor,  consisting  of  16  Roman 
Catholics  and  8  Protestants.  Tl^  superintend- 
ent is  president,  ex  ojflcioy  and  a  member  of  both 
committees,  with  a  vote  in  that  of  his  own 
religion.  The  council  makes  rules  for  schools 
and  ezaminera,  and  selects,  or  causes  to  be  pub- 
lished, the  books  to  be  used,  except  those  on 
religion  and  morals ;  and  it  ma;^  hold  the  copy- 
right thereof,  the  profits  accruing  from  whidi 
go  to  the  income  fund.  It  may,  also,  revoke  a 
teacher's  certificate  for  sufficient  cause.  Every 
municipality  elects  a  board  of  five  commission- 
ers, who  hold  office  for  five  years.  I'he  religious 
minority  in  any  munidpali^  may  dissent ;  and 
may  nominate,  in  writing,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
commissioners  three  trustees,  who  may  exercise, 
in  respect  to  the  dissentient  schools,  the  same 
powers  that  the  commissioners  have  in  regard 
to  the  common  schools.  The  commissioners  ap- 
point the  teachers,  and  regulate  the  studies,  fees, 
etc.  No  other  books  tl^  those  prescribed  by 
the  council  can  be  used ;  but  the  cure,  priest,  or 
officiating  minister  lias  the  exclusive  right  to  des- 
ignate the  books  for  religious  instruction  to  be 
iiaed  in  the  schools  of  his  faith.  The  schools 
are  open  for  children  from  .5  to  16  years  of  age; 
but  a  fee  may  be  charged  only  for  those  from  7 
to  14.  Separate  schools  for  girls  may  be  estab- 
lished. Insi)ectors  are  appointed  by  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor ;  and,  in  their  visits,  have  the  power 
of  the  superintendent,  from  whom  they  receive 
instructions.  The  resident  clergy  of  the  denom- 
ination to  which  the  school  belongs,  the  superior 
jud^,  the  members  of  the  legi^ture,  resident 
justices  of  the  peace,  the  warden  or  mayor,  the 
senior  captain  and  superior  resident  officers  of 
militia  and  the  superintendent,  are  school  visit- 
ors, and,  as  such,  may  take  part  in  the  exami- 
nations of  teachers,  and  have  access  to  all  docu- 
ments. In  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  corporation 
appoints  six  Roman  C7atholic,  and  six  Protestant 
commissioners,  one-half  to  be  renewed  annually. 
Otherwise,  the  same  law  applies  to  these  cities  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  province.    Any  fahrique^  i,  e. 


the  cur4  and  chureh-waidens  of  a  parish,  may 
establish  one  school  for  every  hundred  &milie8, 
and  acquire  and  hold,  for  each  school,  property 
not  exceeding  9400  in  value.  Such  schools  may 
be  placed  for  one  or  more  years  under  the  school 
laws,  if  the  fabrique  and  school  commissiooea 
agree ;  and  the  cur^  or  church-warden  of  any 
fabrique  contributing  not  less  than  950  a  year 
to  a  school  under  commissioners,  may  hold  the 
office  of  commissioner ;  but  no  fabriarue  or 
school  can  be  muted  with  the  schools  of  oooi- 
missioners  of  another  faith. 

Primary  Schools. — In  1873,  there  were  3,254 
elementaiy  schools  under  the  school  laws,  with 
141,990  pupils;  4  normal  schools,  with  246  pi- 
nils;  156  independent  schools, with  6,261  pupik; 
220  dissentient  schools,  with  7,665  pupils ;  129 
teaching  convents,  with  24,236  pupils,  and  343 
model  schools,  with  28,588  pupils.  Of  the  dis- 
sentient schools,  186,  with  6,156  pupils,  were 
Protestant;  and  34,  with  1,509  pupils,  weie 
Roman  Catholic.  During  the  same  year,  662 
candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  were  ex- 
amined, of  whom  58  were  rejected.  There 
were,  in  1874,  three  normal  schools ;  the  Jacques 
Cartier,  with  43  male  pupils,  and  the  Mc^ill 
school,  with  6  male  and  106  female  pupils,  both 
in  Montreal ;  and  the  Laval  school,  in  Quebec 
with  43  male  and  56  female  pupils ;  making,  in 
all,  254  pupils  for  the  three  normal  schools. 

Secondary  Schools. — There  are  two  dasses  of 
colle^ies,-— classical  and  industrial,  which  occu|7 
aposition  similar  to  the  high  schools  of  Ontario. 
They  are  chiefly  boarding-schools,  althou^  a 
few  day  scholars  are  also  admitted.  The  coune 
of  studies  in  each  comprises  those  usually  taiu^ 
in  high  schools.  The  time  necessary  to  compete 
the  course,  varies  from  4  to  10  yeare.  The  total 
number  of  colleges,  in  1873,  was  37,  with  7,113 
students. 

Universities. — There  are  three  universities, — 
McGill  College  and  University,  in  Montreal:  the 
University  of  I^val,  in  Quebec ;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bi8hoi>'8  ('oUege,  in  Lennoxville. 
McGill  College  waij  establi^ed  by  a  bequest  uf 
James  McGill,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  who  died 
in  1813.  By  royal  charter,  which  was  received 
in  1821,  and  ainendeci  in  1852,  the  governors, 
principal,  and  fellows  of  McGill  (^dlege  con- 
stitute the  corjwration  of  the  university;  and. 
under  the  statutes  framed  by  the  ^vemors, 
have  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in  all  the 
arts  and  faculties  in  McGill  C'ollege,  and  collegia 
affiliated  with  it.  ITiese  arc  Morrin  College,  in 
Quebec;  the  (Congregational  College  of  British 
North  America,  in  Montreal ;  and  the  Pres- 
byterian ( ■ollege  of  Montreal.  Teachers  trained 
in  the  Mc(TlilT  Normal  School  are  entitled  to 
provincial  diplomas.  McCvill  University  had.  in 
1873, 12  professors  and  42  students  in  the  legal 
faculty,  12  professors  and  130  students  in  the 
medical  faculty,  and  10  professors  and  290  stu- 
dents in  the  faculty  of  arts.  The  Univeisity  of 
Laval,  in  Quebec,  was  founded  in  1852,  and  ^^ 
ceived  the  royal  charter  the  same  year.  It 
is  governed  by  the  Roman   Catholic  Ohoich. 
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The  Quebec  Seminary  is  the  coUe^te  departr 
ment  of  Laval  University.  The  university  nad, 
in  1873,  5  professors  and  54  students  in  the 
theological,  5  professors  and  37  students  in  the 
legal,  9  professors  and  88  students  in  the  medical 
faculty,  and  19  professors  and  97  students  in 
the  faculty  of  arte.  The  University  of  Bishop's 
College,  in  Lennoxville,  is  governed  by  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  It  was  opened  in 
1845,  and,  in  1853,  received  the  royal  charter 
which  gave  it  university  powers.  It  had,  in 
1873,  a  theological  faculty,  with  5  professors  and 
54  studente,  and  a  faculty  of  arts,  with  9  pro- 
fessors and  88  students.  A  medical  faculty  has 
been  organized  since  that  time.  There  is  also  a 
large  number  of  professional  colleges  and  col- 
legiate schools. — bee  Marling,  Canada  Educa- 
tional Directory  and  Ye<irhook  for  1876 ; 
Lo yell's  Directory  of  British  North  America 
(1873) ;  CiiAirvEAU  (formerly  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  Quebec), in  Schmid's  Encydopddie 
(2d  ed.,  1876),  art.  Canada, 

QX7ESTI0NINO.     See  Interrogatton. 

aXJINTILIAN  (Quintilianus),  Marcus  Fa- 
bius,  a  Roman  teaoier  and  educational  writer, 


was  bom  probably  in  Calagurris,  Spain,  in  40 
A.  D. ;  died  about  118.  lie  was  the  first 
public  teacher  of  oratory  at  Rome,  receiving  a 
n^lar  salary  from  the  iuperial  treasury,  and 
continuing  his  instruction  for  about  20  years. 
His  principal  work,  De  Institutione  Oratoria 
Libri  XII,  called  also  InMitidiones  Oraiorice, 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
education,  as  the  first  and  second  books  contain 
Quintilian's  views  on  all  important  educational 
questions.  He  insisted  that  the  education  of  the 
child  should  begin  with  the  nurse,  who  should 
teach  the  child  a  correct  pronunciation.  He 
strongly  recommended  public  schools  in  prefer- 
ence to  private  schools.  The  study  of  Creek 
should  begin  before  that  of  the  native  language 
(I^tiu) ;  and  the  course  of  instructicm  ^ouTd 
embrace  reading,  writing,  grammar,  music,  and 
geometry.  Pilocution  should  be  taught  by  an 
actor.  The  educational  principles  commended  by 
Quintilian,  have,  however,  only  the  training  of 
good  rhetoricians  in  view. — See  Pilz,  Quintilian, 
ein  Lehrerleben  aus  der  rihnischen  Kaiserzeit 
(Leipsic.  1863) ;  Barnard's  Journal  of  Edur 
caiiouy  vol.  x.  and  xi. 


BABANTTS  (Hrabanus  or  Bhabanus)  Mau- 
nifl,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  middle 
ages,  bom  about  776,  died  in  856.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  partly  in  the  monastery 
of  Fulda,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Tours, 
where  he  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  Alcuin. 
Having  returned  to  P^ulda,  he  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  convent  school.  When  he  was  elected 
abbot  of  Fulda,  in  822,  he  gave  up  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  non-clerical,  but  continued  that  of 
the  theological,  students.  The  school  of  Fulda 
became,  through  him,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  age.  Young  men  from  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  flocked  to  it  in  great  numbers,  and  its 
pupils  were  eagerly  sought  for  as  good  teachers. 
Uabanus  has  frequently  been  called  the  first 
teacher  of  Germany  (primus  pra^ceptor  Ger- 
manice),  not  only  because  he  instructed  large 
numbers  of  young  men,  through  whom  learning 
was  spread  throughout  that  country,  but 
also  because  he  was  the  first  to  instruct  in  the 
(jrerman  language,  and  to  establish  a  school  for 
other  than  clerical  students.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works,  was  a  kind  of  encyclopa?dia  of 
knowledge,  entitled  De  Unirerso,  which  exerted 
considerable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  the  middle  ages.  —  See  Kunstmann, 
Babanus  Muffnentlus  Maurus  (1841);  Bacu, 
Ueber  Uabanus  Maurus,  als  Schiipfer  des  deut- 
schen  Schulu:esens  (lS'S^^)'j  Spengler,  Leben  des 
Jteiligen  Rhabanus  Maurus  (1856). 

RACINE  COLLEGE,  at  Racine,  Wis., 
founded  in  1852,  is  under  l^rotestant  Episco|)al 
control.  It  has  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course, 
with  a  classical  and  a  mathematical  school  as 
prej^aratory  institutions.  The  regular  chaige  for 
tuition,   board,    etc.,  is  $400  per   year.     The 


library  contains  3,000  volumes.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  18  instructors  and  180  students  (35 
classical,  10  scientific.  102  in  the  classical  school, 
and  33  in  the  mathematical  school).  The  Rev. 
James  De  Koven,  I).  I).,  is  (1877)  the  warden. 

RAGGED  SCHOOLS.  See  Reforsc 
Schools. 

TJATKES,  Robert,  an  English  printer  and 
philanthropist,  bom  at  Gloucester,  1735 ;  died 
April  5.,  1811.  Ilis  attention  was  speciidly  di- 
rected to  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  on  taking  a  walk  one  Sunday  through  tlie 
suburbs  of  his  native  place,  lie  engaged  four 
women,  keepers  of  dame  schools,  to  instruct  as 
many  children  as  he  sliould  send  to  them  on 
Sunday,  for  wliich  they  were  to  receive  a  shilling 
each.  The  children  came  in  large  numlxjrs,  caus- 
ing a  marked  improvement  in  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  place.  In  these  efforts,  he  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  Rev.  T.  Stock.  ITiis  was  the  origin  of 
our  present  Sunday-s<;hool.  By  means  of  publica- 
tions, notably  that  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Raikes  in 
the  Gentlemnyis  Magazine,  in  1 784,  public  at- 
tention was  called  to  his  scheme ;  and  the  system 
was  adopted  in  all  the  princi^ial  towns  and  cities, 
and  spread  rapidly  through  (ireat  Britain,  even 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  queen,  who  ex- 
pressed her  approbation  to  Mr.  Raikes  in  person. 
The  first  obstacle  he  encountered  was  a  want  of 
fimds  to  pav  the  teachers.  This  was  soon  over- 
come by  the  teachers*  offering  their  services 
gratuitously.  The  secular  teaching,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  orijginal  Sunday-school  system,  was 
discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  reading  which, 
for  a  long  time,  held  its  place.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  week-day  schools  becoming  eeneral, 
this  was  given  up ;  and  the  Sunday-schocM,  as  we. 
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now  know  it,  took  itB  place  amopg  reoognised 
ednoatioiial  acendes.  From  that  tiine,  its  spread 
has  been  rapid  and  onintemipted ;  and  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  the  united  States,  me 
Honday-echool  is  now  the  constant  attendant 
of  the  churdi.  —  See  Sketch  qf  ihe  Ltfe  qf 
EoberiRcrikes  andihe  History  (fSundaV'SchoolB 
(New  York) ;  and  W.  M.  Cobnkll,  Life  <fR6lh 
ert  Raikes  (New  YoA,  1864).  (See  also  Sunday- 
Schools.) 

BANDOLPH  KAOON  OOLUBOB,  at 
Ashland,  Ya.,  chartered  in  1832  and  or- 
ffanized  in  1834,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Afothodist  Episcopal  Churdi,  South.  It  has 
productive  funds  to  the  amount  of  925,000,  ex- 
tensive philosophicBl  and  chemical  apparatus,  a 
cabinet  of  minerals,  and  libraries  oontaininff 
1 1 ,000  volumes.  The  course  of  study  is  distributed 
into  separate  schools,  induding  schools  of  Latin, 
Greek,  English,  French,  German,  pure  mathe- 
matics, applied  mathematicB,  natural  science, 
chemistry,  physiology  and  hvj^ene,  moral  philos- 
ophy and  metaphysics.  Biblical  literature,  and 
oriental  languages.  The  degrees  conferred  are 
Graduate  in  a  school,  Bi£hdor  of  Sdence, 
Bachdor  of  Arts,  and  Master  of  Arts,  the  last 
three  requiring  graduation  in  several  schools. 
A  handsome  new  lecture  hall  has  recently  been 
erected.  This,  with  the  other  buildingis,  now 
planned,  and  an  additional  endowment  fund, 
will  considerably'  increase  the  facilities  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  tcdtion  fee  for  three  or  more 
schools  is  975  per  year.  Candidates  for  the 
niinistiy  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tuition  fees.  In  1875-— 6,  there  were  11  instruct- 
ors and  235  students.  The  Rev.  James  A. 
Duncan,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

RATIGH,  Wolfgang,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man educator,  was  born  in  1571,  at  Wilsten,  in 
Holstein,  and  died  in  1635,  at  Rudolstadt.  A 
difficulty  in  his  speech  compelling  him  to  give  up 
the  design  of  becoming  a  preadier,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  mathematics.  He  claimed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  instruction, 
vastly  superior  to  the  prevailing  ones.  In  1612, 
ho  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort in  behalf  of  his  system,  in  which,  he  as- 
serted, that  not  only  could  old  and  young  in  a 
short  time  easily  learn  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, philosophy,  theology,  and  the  arts  and  sden- 
ces,  but  that  uniformity  of  language  and  religion 
could  be  introduced  into  the  whole  empire.  Sev- 
eral princes  were  led  to  interest  themselves  in  his 
scheme.  Professors  Hd wis  and  Jung,  of  Giessen, 
and  Gran^r,  Brendel,  Walter,  and  Wolf,  of  Jena, 
were  invited  to  investigate  it.  They  judged  it 
excellent  in  theory,  and  made  a  favorable  report 
upon  it.  Ratich  agreed  with  Prince  Ludwig,  of 
Anhalt-K5then,  and  Duke  John  Ernest,  of  Wd- 
mar,  to  instruct  children  by  his  new  system,  and 
also  by  it  to  qualify  teachers  to  give  instruction 
in  any  language  in  less  time,  and  with  less  labor, 
than  by  any  other  method  used  in  Germany.  A 
printing-office  was  furnished  him  in  Kothen, 
and  his  hoq^  were  printed  in  six  languages.    A 


sdKX)!  was  established  for  him,  with  185  webd- 
aiB.  But  Badch  proved  inoompetent  to  gire 
practical  effect  to  his  tbeorieB.  He  became  un- 
popular, and,  being  an  earnest  Latheran,  fell 
uiMer  the  ban  of  the  rdisiouB  pcQindioei  of 
a  community  attached  to  toe 


Reformed 
His  school  failed,  in  a  short  time.  Prince  Lnd* 
wig  quarreled  with  him,  and,  in  1619,  impris- 
oned nim  ;  but  rdeased  him  in  1620,  upon  hii 
giving  a  written  declaration  that  ''he  had 
churned  and  promised  more  than  he  knew,<ir 
could  bring  to  pass."  His  qrstem  was  now 
attacked  by  some  who  had  been  his  frieook. 
The  Countess  Anna  Sofdiia  von  Bdiwanbun- 
Ruddlstadt,  however,  recommended  hun  to  the 
Swedish  chancellor  Ozenstiem ;  and,  at  the  iv- 
quest  of  that  statesman,  Drs.  Brtldmer,  Meyfut, 
uid  Ziegler  having  examined  his  method,  made 
a  favorable  report  upon  it,  in  1634^ — ^Balich, 
without  doubt,  had  a  practical  concepticm  of  the 
objects  of  education.  He  preferred  to  give  ia- 
staruction  in  those  branches  which  oookl  be  made 
useful  in  life,  rather  than  to  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  dead  languages.  In  hk  meroarttdto 
the  Diet  at  Frank&rt,  he  held  that  the  diild 
should  first  learn  to  read  and  speak  t^  mother 
tongue  correctly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  the 
German  Bible.  Hebrew  and  Greek  should  then 
be  learned,  as  the  tongues  of  the  original  texti 
of  the  Bible,  after  whidi  latin  mig^tbe stodiBd. 
His  views  were  embodied  in  a  number  of  ruki. 
or  prindples,  the  chief  of  which  are :  (1)  Enof 
thing  should  be  presented  in  its  order,  a  due 
regard  bdng  always  had  to  the  course  of  nit- 
ure ;  (2)  Only  one  thing  should  be  piesented  aft 
a  time;  (3)  Each  thing  would  be  often  repeated; 
(4)  Eveiy  thing  shoukl  be  taufi^t,  at  first,  in  the 
mother-tongue ;  afterward,  o^er  languages  waj 
be  taught;  (5)  Every  thii^  should  be  done  witiih 
out  compulsion  ;  (6)  Nothing  should  be  learned 
by  rote ;  (7)  lliere  should  be  mutual  conformity 
in  all  things ;  (8)  First  the  thing  hw  itself,  and 
afterward  the  exphmation  of  it ;  that  is  to  siy, 
a  basis  of  material  must  be  laid  in  the  mind  before 
any  rules  can  be  applied  to  it ;  thua,  in  t<<^ing 
grammar,  he  gave  no  rules,  but  besan  with  the 
reading  of  the  text,  and  required  uiat  the  mlei 
should  be  deduced  from  it ;  (9)  Every  thing  liy 
expression,  and  the  investigation  of  parts.  Is 
his  Methodua^  he  has  left  minute  directiODS  to 
teachers  concerning  the  details  of  the  course,  and 
the  proper  metho<u  of  instruction ;  but  they  «re 
very  prolix,  and  impose  an  immense  amount  of 
labor  on  the  teacher,  without  seeming  to  call  for  a 
corresponding  degree  of  exertion  cm  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  (^menius,  after  reading  his  book,  re- 
marked that  he  ^*  had  not  ill  displayed  the  fuJti 
of  the  schools,  but  that  his  remedies  were  not 
distinctly  shown."  Ratich*s  works  were  writtea 
in  Latin,  and  are  diffuse,  tedious,  and  sonne- 
what  pedantic. 

RAUICEB,  Karl  Georg  von,  a  Gennaa 
professor  and  author,  bom  in  Woriitz,  Anil  9., 
1783 ;  died  in  Erlangen,  June  2.,  1865.  Hevai 
educated  at  Gottingen,  Halle,  and  Frdbeq^  and 
was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  mineiakipoil 
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l)ureau  in  Berlin,  in  1811 ;  and,  shortly  after,  to 
that  of  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  university 
of  Brestau.  He  acted  as  aid  to  Gneisenau  in  the 
campaign  of  1813 — 14  against  the  French.  From 
1819  tol823,he  was  a  prof essor  in  the  university 
of  Halle,  and  afterwanl taught  in  Niuremberg  tiu 
1827,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  and  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  Erlangen.  He  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  geographical  and  geolo^cal  works ;  but  his 
principal  claim  to  the  attention  of  educators  is  his 
Geschichie  der  Pddagogikf  qt  History  of  Peda- 
gogy^  published  in  4  volumes  (Stuttgart,  1846 — 
55).  An  English  translation  of  the  larger  portion 
of  this  work  has  appeared  in  Barnard's  Jouraal 
<^  Education;  alao,  separately,  under  the  title 
German,  Educators. 

BEADING,  as  the  basis  and  instrument  of 
4dl  literary  education,  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  school  instruction.  After  the  child 
has  learned  to  talk,  he  may  be  taught  to  undcr- 
.stand,  and  to  give  vocal  expression  to,  such  writ- 
ten language  as  is  adapted  to  his  degree  of  men- 
tal development.  To  do  this  involves  an  asso- 
<;iation,  in  the  mind,  of  the  printefl  form  of  the 
word  (1)  with  its  proper  sound,  or  pronunciation, 
and  (2)  with  the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to 
express.  In  teaching  children  to  read,  the  first 
of  these  processes  requires  the  principal  atten- 
tion ;  but,  as  progress  is  made,  the  second  con- 
stantly increases  in  importance.  The  word,  and 
not  the  letters  composing  it,  is  the  true  clement 

-  in  reading.  No  one  can  be  said  to  know  how 
to  read  >vho  is  obliged  to  stop  at  the  word,  and 
study  its  composition,  before  ho  can  pronounce 
it.  The  due  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  every 
word  must  be  immediately  recognized  by  the 
mind,  without  pause  or  hesitation,  in  the  act  of 
reading.  But  the  word  is  made  up  of  separate 
characters,  representing  elementary  sounds ;  and 
hence  arises  a  diversity  of  methods  in  teaching 
<;hildren  to  pronounce  words,  llie  alphabet 
method,  or  A-B-C  metliod  (q.  v.),  requires  that 
the  child  should  learn  the  names  of  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  spelling 
process,  learn  the  proper  pronunciation  of  their 
combinations.  This  process  is  condemned  by 
most  teachers  of  the  present  time,  as  long  and 
tedious,  as  well  as  illogical ;  the  method  most 
generally  preferred  being  that  denominated  the 
word  method  (q.  v.),  bv  which  the  child  learns 
at  once  to  pronounce  short  words,  and  is  taught 
the  sounds  and  names  of  the  letters,  by  an  amd- 
ysis  of  them.  When  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
are  used  instead  of  the  names,  the  process  has 
been  called  the  phonic  method  (q.  v.),  which,  in 

f .  modem  didactics,  is  most  generally  approved. 
(Certainly,  it  is  more  rational  to  expect  that  a 
child  will  perceive  the  true  pronimciation  of  a 
wonl  through  an  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  the 
letters,  than  by  using  their  names,  many  of  which 
a£Pord  no  key  to  the  sound.  For  example,  if  the 
word  be  cat,  the  cliild  reaches  the  pronunciation 
at  once  by  enumerating  the  sounds  k-d-t ;  while 
by  spelliii,  he  is  obliged  to  say  se-d-te,  introdu- 
cing sounds  entirely  K>reign  to  the  word.  In  the 
46 


[  one  case,  the  mental  association  required  is  sim- 
ple and  direct ;  in  the  other,  it  is  complex  and 
indirect.  It  is  true  that,  by  long  and  diligent 
rote-teaching,  children  learn  to  read  by  the  latter 
method;  but  the  question  arises,  are  they  not 
I  to  a  certain  extent  unfitted  for  other  instniction 
by  so  illogical  a  process?  Auxiliary  to  the />//a/MC 
,  meiJiod,  and,  indeed,  dictated  by  its  needs,  is  the 
I  plionetic  method,  in  which  the  absurd  contradic- 
tions of  the  alphabet  are  removed  by  using  the 
letters  slightly  modified,  so  as  to  have  a  character 
for  each  separate  sound,  and  each  sound  repre- 
sented by  one,  and  only  one,  character.  (See 
Orthography,  and  Phonetics.)  These  various 
methods  are  dictated  bv  what  may  perhaps  be 
called  the  mechanics  of  reading;  but,  in  con- 
nection with  that,  the  teacher  must  always  bear 
in  mind,  that  what  the  child  is  learning  to  pro- 
nounce is  a  symbol  of  thought ;  and,  hence,  at 
every  step,  the  pupil's  understanding  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Reading,  as  a  part  of  education,  has  a 
twofold  object :  (I)  to  understand  what  is  read  ; 
and  (2)  to  give  proper  oral  expression  to  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  reaaing  is  either  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information  for  one's  self,  or  for  im- 
parting information  to  others.  To  teach  a  pupil 
to  read  properly  implies  far  more  than  correct 
elocution.  It  implies  the  development  of  that 
judgment  and  spirit  which,  being  brought  to  the 
perusal  of  useful  books,  or  other  reading  matter, 
will  enable  the  student  to  gather  up  information, 
and,  in  every  available  manner,  make  the  realm 
of  books  tributary  to  his  own  mental  wants. 
Hence,  as  auxiliary  to  reading,  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  must  be  taught ; 
and  exercises  must  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  pupil  has  re- 
ceived correct  ideas  from  what  he  has  read. 
When  the  object  is  to  teach  the  pupils  elocution, 
the  exercises  should  be  specially  adapted  to  that 
end.  Thus,  the  pupil,  having  read  in  order  to 
imderstand  for  himself,  shomd  be  required  to 
read  the  same  passage  for  the  information  of  his 
fellow  pupils.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  been  rec- 
ommended, in  class  teaching,  to  permit  only 
the  pupil  reading  to  use  the  book,  slU  Uie  others 
being  required  to  listen ;  because,  in  this  way, 
the  pupils  will  be  on  the  alert  to  hear  and  know 
the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  and  will,  besides, 
better  appreciate  the  true  end  of  reading ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  one  reading  will  endeavor 
to  pronounce  correctly,  enunciate  distinctly,  and 
emphasize  naturally.  Reading-books*  should  be 
constructed  with  a  special  reference  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object ;  and  hence,  the  lessons 
should  be  adapted,  at  each  stage,  to  the  mental 
status  of  the  pupils.  Moreover,  the  material 
should  not  consist  of  mere  fragments,  without 
any  logical  continuity ;  but  should  be  of  such  a 
'  character  as  to  discipline  the  mind  in  connected 
thinking  upon  suitable  subjects,  and  to  awaken 
an  interest  m  the  muids  of  Uie  pupils.  Usually, 
this  essential  object  of  reading  in  schools  is  de- 
feated by  the  use  of  extracts  m)m  essays  on  dif- 
ficult, abstract  subjects,  or  from  authors  whose 
stj'le  18  too  complex,  and  whose  vocabulary  is  too 
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pPBclexous  for  diildreii.  Simultaneous  reading 
IB  commended  by  some  teachers  as  an  elocution- 
ary drill,  as  being  useful  (1)  to  impart  liabits  of 
distinctness  of  enunciation,  (2)  to  remove  the 
habit  of  too  rapid  or  too  slow  a  style  of  reading, 
(3)  as  a  means  of  voice  culture  for  elocution. — 
Bee  CuBBiE,  PHncijyles  ami  Practice  of  Camr 
mon-Schocd  Education;  Wickbrsham,  Methods 
of  histrivction;  How  to  Teach  (N.  Y.,  1874). 
(See  also  Elocution,  and  Voice.) 

BEAL  SCHOOL,  or  Real  Oymnasiuxxiy 
the  name  used  in  Germany  to  designate  a  kind  of 
high  school.  This  term  was  used  as  early  as  1706; 
but  the  first  pennanent  real  school  was  founded 
by  J.  J.  Hecker  in  1747.  (See  Germany,  and 
Uecker.)  The  real  schools  are  utilitarian  in  char- 
acter, and  aim  to  teach,  like  the  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  American  college,  only  those  branches 
designed  to  develop  the  practical  man.  'ITiey  are 
strictly  the  people's  schools,  and  aim  to  fit  espe- 
cially for  occupation  in  trade  and  industry.  Hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  higher  bui^her  schools, 
l^heir  course  of  study  is  more  advanc^  than  that 
of  the  elementary  and  common  schools ;  and  they 
should  always  bear  the  name,  as  they  do  in  some 
instances,  reed  gifmnasia,  because  they  are  the 
preparatory  schools  for  institutions  affording  to 
the  would-be  merchant,  artist,  artisan,  etc.,  ad- 
vantages like  those  offered  by  the  classical  gym- 
nasia to  the  future  theologian,  lawyer,  physician, 
etc.  The  realists  claim  that  the  gymnasium  is  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  patient  toiler  in  in- 
vestigation, giving  a  training  unfit  for  practical 
life ;  but  that  the  real  schoou  meet  this  want  by 
educating  the  boy  to  become  ^practical  man,  not  a 
scholar.  ITiey  pay  less  regaid  to  verbal  knowl- 
edge, but  more  to  mathematics  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  arts,  and  arrange  the  whole  course 
80  as  to  facilitate  the  development  of  those 
mental  liabits  wliich  are  favorable  to  the  highest 
practical  success,  and  yet  provide  an  adecjuate 
intellectual  culture.  Accoiding  to  the  Prussian 
school  regulation,  their  purpose  is  to  afford  a 
scientific  preparatory  training  for  those  higher 
pursuits  which  do  not  absolutely  require  aca«leni- 
ical  studies  under  any  si^xKiial  faculty.  The  Prus- 
siiin  government,  though  it  has  refused  to  sup- 
port these  schools,  obliging  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  located  to  maintain  them,  has  recog- 
nized their  efficiency  by  permitting,  since  1871, 
grjiduates  of  those  of  the  first  order  to  be  re- 
ceive<l  into  the  different  branches  of  the  civil 
service,  and  to  be  relieved  from  military  duty, 
like  gymnasia  students,  after  one  year's  service, 
iusteail  of  three,  with  the  privilege  of  ativance- 
ment  to  the  commissioned  ranks  in  case  of  mobil- 
ization. Since  the  unification  of  the  Gennan 
nation,  the  schools  of  this  order  in  the  different 
states  are  being  brought  to  a  standard  harmonious 
with  the  Prussian.  Those  of  northern  Germany 
are  quite  well  regulated ;  those  of  southern  Ger- 
many are  slowly  but  steadily  improving. — The 
general  division  and  management  of  the  real 
schools  of  the  Jirst  order  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  gymnasia.  The  course  of  study  extends  over 
nine  years  and  through  six  classes.    The  average 


a^  of  admission  is  nine  yeara,  tad  of  dischiige, 
eighteen,    llie   attention    which    the   gymsft- 
sium  gives  to  the  classical  languages,  the  real 
school  pays  to  the  moiiem.     While  the  former 
schools  teach  only  French,  and  merely  enable 
the  learner  to  read  it  without  a  dictionaiy,  and 
to  compose  in  it  with  moderate  ease;  the  latter, 
substituting  English  for  Greek,  give  the  learner 
a  good  knowledge  of  both  French  and  English. 
Thus,  the  same  familiarity  which  the  classical 
student  acquires  with  the  history  of  ancient  liteia- 
ture,  the  realist  acquires  with  modem  literature. 
While  ancient  history  is  not  ignored,  the  events 
of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  the  political 
changes  which  brought  about  the  present  status 
of  civil  society  are  carefully  considered.    Far 
greater  attention,  also,  is  paid  to  the  exact  sden- 
ces.  There  are  some  real  gymnasia  whose  students 
are  exempt  from  the  restrictions  put  upon  the 
graduates  of  the  real  school.    They  teach  Greek, 
though  less  of  it  than  the  classical  gymnasia, 
and  permit  the  substitution  of  a  modem  for  a 
classical  language,  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course,  or,  at  least,  for  Hebrew,   which  is  an 
elective  study  in  all  the  Prussian  gymnasia.    Of 
the  real  schools  of  inferior  order,  the  so-caOed 
higher  burgher  school  has  a  course  extending 
through  only  seven  years,  the  prima,  or  highest 
class,  alone  requiring  two  years ;  while  all  other 
classes  require  one  year's  attendance.    The  ival 
schools  of  the  second  grade  provide,  in  their 
lower    classes,    for    elementary  and    common- 
school  training,    'i'hey  also  permit  a  deviation 
from  the  regular  course,  and  provide  for  elective 
studies,  among  which  is  Latin ;    but  some  ex- 
clude   I^tin    altogether.      These    schools  are 
certainly  misnamed ;   they  are,   really,  of  the 
thini  grade,  and  the  higher  bui^her  schools  are 
of  the  second  grade.     In  187^),  an  effort  was  be- 
gun to  modify  the  course  of  the  gymnasia  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  choice  of  classicaJ    or  scientific 
study,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  real  schools: 
but  the  probability  is  that  the  last-named  schools 
will  continue  in  their  present  organic  form,  pos- 
sibly so  modifying  their  course  of  study  as  to 
ignore  the  wants  of  the  civil  8er\'ice,  to  which 
hitherto  more  or  less  attention  has  been  paid, 
and  to  secure  greater  efficiency  of  training  for 
mechanical  and  commercial  pursuits.     In  Ger 
many,  there  are  now  about  300  real  schools  of 
the  first  onler,  and  600  of  the  inferior  grade. 
In  the  Gennan  provinces  of  Austria,  there  are 
37  of  the  first  grade,  and  about  100  of  an  inferior 
grade.     Real  schools  have  been  generally  estab- 
lislied  in  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  very 
recently,  in  Kussia,  where  they  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing.— See  Mageb,  Uiedeutsche  Burgerschtile 
(Stuttgart,  1840) ;  Ix)th,  Die  Realschul-Froge 
(Leips.,  1870)  ;   Kreissio,  Ueher  Realismfis  und 
liefdschuiwesen  (Berl.,  1872),  fair,  critical,  and 
complete ;  Gallenkamp,  Die  Reform  der  hGh^- 
ren  Jjehr(tnst<dien  (Berl.,  1874) ;    Schjodt.  Ge- 
schichie  der  Pddagogik,  vol.  ii.;   and,  especially. 
Barnard,    German    Teachers   and  Educators, 
Against  their  maintenance,  see  Laas,  Gymntt- 
sium  und  Realschtde  (Berl.,  1875). 
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BB0SSSB8.      See  Htqiekk,  School,  and  ; 
School  Management. 

BECITATIONy  a  term  used  in  American 
colleges  and  schools,  to  denote  the  rehearsal  of  a 
lesson  by  pupils  before  their  instructor,  or  the 
repetition  of  something  committed  to  memory. 
The  manner  in  which  the  teacher  should  con- 
duct the  daily  recitations  of  his  class  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance,  since  apparently  prfect 
recitations  may  be  gone  through  with  which  not 
only  have  little  educative  value,  but  may  even  be 
productive  of  positive  harm  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  The  surest  guide,  in  this  respect,  is  that 
which  is  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  es- 
sential meaning  of  the  word  education,  no  method 
of  recitation  miving  any  value  which  does  not 
keep  constantly  in  view  the  development  of  the 
pupil's  mental  powers.  It  should  always  be  re- 
membered by  tne  teacher  that  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  the  recitation  is  to  accustom  the  pupil,  by 
daily  practice,  to  use  the  faculties  of  which  he 
is  possessed.  Many  a  so-called  recitation  results, 
by  too  much  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er, in  a  reversal  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher 
and  his  class — the  former  reciting  to  the  latter, 
instead  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  The  passive 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  pupils  listen  to  a  long 
explanation  is  the  very  attitude  from  which 
they  need  to  be  roused.  There  are  two  stages 
in  the  development  of  a  mental  power  as  pro- 
duced by  the  exercises  of  the  class  room:  (1)  the 
knowing  what  to  say;  and  (2)  the  saying  of  it. 
The  first  stage  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  have 
reached  by  the  study  of  the  lesson;  the  second, 
and  most  important  one,  is  not  passed  through 
by  the  pupil  in  the  case  above  supposed.  Of  far 
greater  service  is  it,  therefore,  to  the  pupil,  to  be 
allowed  to  state  the  result  of  his  study  in  his 
own  language,  halting  and  imperfect  though  it 
be,  than  to  compel  him  to  listen  to  an  ex]X)sition 
by  the  teacher.  Under  the  first  condition,  it  will 
bo  apparent,  at  every  step,  whether  he  really 
understands  his  lesson;  and,  if  he  does,  every  day 
will  add  to  the  copiousness  of  his  vocabulary, 
and  his  ease  of  mental  action,  and  give  to  his 
recitation  its  highest  educative  result;  while, 
under  the  second — the  condition  of  a  "passive 
recipient", — there  will  always  be  apparent  to 
every  discerning  person,  an  inexact  apprehension 
of  the  thought  presented,  a  certain  decree  of 
insincerity,  strengthened  into  a  mentm  habit 
through  fear  of  ridicule,  and  mental  powers 
''rusting  in  disuse".  Even  apt  pupils,  under  such 
conditions,  will  become,  at  best,  theorists  or 
dreamers — critics,  ready  to  pass  judgment  upon 
others'  performances,  but  powerless  to  act  for 
themselves.  The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for 
this  method  is,  that  a  single  faculty,  that  of 
memory,  has  been  cultivated;  while  this  culti- 
vation has  been  accomplished  not  only  by  the 
neglect,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  other  powers, 
but  at  their  expense;  since  the  pupil  is  daily  be- 
coming oonfhnined  in  the  idea  that  they  are 
properly  exerdsed,  and,  by  pursuing  all  future 
studies  in  the  same  way,  acts  to  their  permanent 
injury.    It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  discoun- 


tenance the  explanation  of  those  difficult  ;)oint8 
which  will  always  occur,  sometimes  through  a 
feebleness  of  the  pupil's  understanding,  and  at 
others  through  a  failure  of  the  text-book  to  sup- 
ply a  link  necessary  to  the  continuity  of  thought. 
Such  explanations  are  legitimate,  and  should  be 
made  in  language  suited  to  the  pupil's  compre- 
hension; the  most  thoughtful  educators  agreeirg 
in  this,  that  one  of  the  gravest  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  is  an  exjnanation  in  terms  so  un- 
familiar as  to  be  unintelligible,  or  so  as  to  leave 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  only  a  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory impression.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous merits  of  an  able  teacher  is  his  ability 
to  explaui,  in  concise  and  simple  language,  the 
difficulties  which  necessarily  lieset  the  paths  of 
his  pui)ils.  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  a  recita- 
tion is  to  compel  the  pupil  to  discover  and  present 
for  himself  the  difficulties  which  he  has  encount- 
ered.— '^I'he  method  of  simultaneous  recitation  ^& 
open  to  the  objection  that  by  it  the  errors  of 
backward  pupils — and  those,  therefore,  who  are 
most  in  need  of  instruction — are  concealed  under 
the  remliness  of  the  more  forward.  The  result 
usually  anticipated  from  this  method,  t.  c,  a 
quickening  of  the  mental  powers  of  backward 
pupils  under  the  spur  of  emulation,  does  not  ap- 
l)ear  in  practice.  Says  an  eminent  teacher, 
"Simultaneous  recitation  may  sometimes  be  use- 
ful. A  few  questions  thus  answered  may  serve 
to  give  animation  to  a  class,  when  their  interest 
begins  to  flag;  but  that  which  may  serve  as  a 
stimulant  must  not  be  relie<l  on  for  nutrition. 
As  an  example  of  its  usefulness,  I  have  known  a 
rapid  reader  tamed  into  due  moderation  by 
being  put  in  companionship  with  others  of 
slower  speech,  just  as  we  tame  a  friskful  colt  by 
harnessing  him  into  a  team  of  grave  old  horses. 
But  a-side  from  such  definite  purpose,  I  have  seen 
no  good  come  of  this  innovation."  Though  this 
method  is  resorted  to  often  from  necessity  in 
large  schools,  its  operation  should  be  carefully 
watched.  It  is  ojxjn,  also,  to  the  objections  com- 
mon to  all  rote  teaching,  the  answer  committed 
to  memory  from  the  book  being  never  so  sure  an 
indication  of  the  pupil's  apprehension  of  tho 
meaning,  as  his  ans^^^er,  before  the  class,  in  his. 
own  language.  This  latter  furnishes  not  only  an 
accurate  register  of  the  pupil's  real  progress,  but 
is  a  mental  exercise  of  the  nighest  value,  since  it 
leads  to  accuracy  of  conception  and  expression, 
and  increases  the  power  of  continuous  tninking. 
(See  (^ONTERT  Teaching.) — The  first  requisite* 
for  skillfully  conducting  a  recitation  is  a  thor- 
ough preparation  by  the  teacher  for  the  partic- 
ular lesson  he  is  to  near,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  follow  each  step  taken  by  the  pupil,  and  may 
stand  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  supply  the  needed 
word  in  which  the  pupil  is  striving  to  embody^ 
his  thought.  This  word,  in  case  the  pupil's  con- 
ception of  the  idea  is  correct,  but  its  expressioii: 
unfamiliar,  will  usually  be  some  simple  generic 
one  for  which  the  special  or  technical  word  may 
properly  be  substituted  by  the  teacher.  Another 
point  to  be  remembered  is  the  order  in  which  the 
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d^ereni  parts  of  a  aulject  are  presented.  Where 
these  parts  depend  upon  each  other  by  a  natural 
procression,  as  they  frequently  do,  a  skillful 
teadier  will  so  order  the  recitations  of  a  class 
that  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  the 
natural  stepping-stones  to  other  parts,  sliall  be 
presented  nrst,  such  an  arrangement  conducing 
powerfully  to  a  correct  comprehension  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  In  some  studies — in  the 
natural  and  exact  sciences,  ahnost  always — this 
method  is  absolutely  necessary;  but,  while  in 
other  branches  its  yalue  is  not  so  apparent,  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  its  adoption  is 
senerally  considerable. — A  thorough  oompre- 
nension  by  the  pupils  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration will  msure  the  maintenance  of  three 
other  conditions  neoeasary  to  success  in  teaching, 
and  usually  quite  strenuouslv  insisted  on  by 
writers  on  the  subject;  namely,  animatiojij  at- 
lentian,  and  a  natural  tone.  When  pupils  under- 
stand what  they  are  reciting,  their  attention  and 
animation  are,  by  that  fact,  made  certain;  and  a 
natural  tone  is  instinctively  adopted.  In  youth, 
the  appetite  for  new  truths  is  so  eager,  Uie  ex- 
ultant feeling  which  accompanies  the  conquest  of 
difficulties  is  so  keen,  that  the  reflection  of  this 
in  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  pupU  is  a  matter 
of  certainty.  Indeed,  their  opposites,  —  inat- 
tention and  want  of  animation,  are  generally 
considered  by  educational  writers  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  want  of  comprehension — as  the  sure 
test  by  which  the  teacher  may,  at  any  moment, 
judge  of  the  success  of  his  instruction.  Ilie  length 
(^  recitations  has  been  more  carefully  considered 
during  the  past  few  years  than  ever  before,  the 
weight  of  authority  having  constantly  inclined 
to  a  diminution  of  the  time  considered  proper 
for  this  purpose  only  a  generation  ago.  Cunic, 
for  example,  considers  that  fifteen  minutes  is  the 
proper  medium  for  classes  of  very  young  children, 
twenty  being  the  maximum;  while  half  an  hour 
is  the  average  for  classes  generally,  the  fixing  of 
the  attention  for  a  longer  period  not  being  at- 
tended with  profit.  In  classes  of  older  children, 
and  in  advanced  instruction,  the  time  of  recitation 
may,  of  course,  be  considerably  prolonged  beyond 
these  limits,  the  principle,  however,  [)eing  still 
carefully  observed. — D.  P.  Page  says  on  this 
subject :  *'Asa  motive  for  every  teacher  to  study 
carefully  the  art  of  teaching  well  at  the  recitation, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  then  and  there 
he  comes  before  his  pupils  in  a  peculiar  and 
prominent  manner;  it  is  there  lus  mind  comes 
specially  in  contact  with  theirs,  and  there  that  he 
lavs  in  them,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  foundations 
01  their  mental  habits.  It  is  at  the  recitation  in 
a  peculiar  manner  that  he  makes  his  mark  upon 
their  minds;  and  as  the  seal  upon  the  wax,  so  his 
mental  character  upon  theirs  leaves  its  impress 
behind." — See  D.  P.  Page,  Tlieorif  and  Practice 
cf  Teaching  (N.  Y.,  1854);  CukiiiE,  Common 
School  Education^  and  Early  and  Infant  SchotA 
Education  (Edinburgh.  1857);  I>e  Vaux,  Tfie 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  nHovoniOt  1875); 
and  J.  P.  y^iQEjsssaxML,  School  ikxmomy  (Phila., 
1868). 


SEFOBM  SCHOOLS,  or  Betormatories, 

are  institutions  founded  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming children  who,  from  various  caant— 
neglect,  early  subjection  to  evil  influences,  innite 
depravity,  etc., — have  entered  upon  a  cueer 
of  vice  or  crime.    Such  schools  smve  not  only 
to  prevent  the  youth  from  committing  offenn 
which  must  be  dealt  with  by  law,  but  to  edu- 
cate him  so  that  his  influence  shall  be  actife 
for  good.    Though  the  name  reform  school  has 
been  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  vazious  booaei 
or  institutions  for  reclaiming  childFen  or  youdi 
from  evil  courses,  an  important  distinction  exists 
between  such  institutions  and  the  reform  sdiOQl 
proper.    Notwithstanding  this  strict  definitiQii, 
however,  the  term  will  be  used  in  this  artide  to 
designate  all  institutions  whose  object  is,  Ij 
active  educational  means,  to  rodaim  their  in- 
mates whether  under  judicial  sentence  or  not 
The  manner  in  which  this  reclamation  has  been 
effected  in  different  countries,  furnishes  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  history  of  human  ingenoitT 
and  philanthropy.  The  histoiy  of  reform  sdiooli 
in  Germany  begins  with  the  Keformation,  when 
work-houses  were  established  in  Amsterdam,  Ley- 
den,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  other  cities,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  occupation  to  those  who  were 
prohibited  from  vagrancy  by  laws  then  first  en- 
acted. Young  thieves  were  placed  in  the  care  of 
the  magistrate  to  receive  religious  instniction, 
and  evexy  work-house  wasprovided  with  a  epedai 
department  in  which  renractoiy  children  were 
placed  for  discipline.    Parents  were  permitted 
to  send  there  obstinate  or  frowaid  children  to 
undergo  treatment,  either  gratuitously  or  for  a 
small  chs^pe,  which  entitled  them  to  certain  prir- 
ileges.    The  benevolent  movement  thus  begm 
soon  led  to  the  establishment  of  houses  of  come- 
tion,  industrial  schools,  orphan  houses,  and  kin- 
dred institutions,  all  differing  somewhat  from  the 
,  reform  school  and  from  each  other,  but  all  spriog- 
ing  from  substantially  the  same  idea — thereecoe 
of  children  from  a  condition,  actual  or  proq)ect- 
ive,  of  vice  or  crime.  The  originator  of  the  mod- 
em reform  school  in  Germany  was  J.  D.  Falk, 
who  formed  a  society,  called  jFriends  in  Seedt 
which,  in  1818,  had  found  homes  for  300  diil- 
dren,    to    whom    elementary    instruction  ma 
^ven  in  religion  and  industrial  branches.     The 
institution  thus  founded  at  Weimar  was  named 
Lutherhof ,  and  was  followed   by  the  estahiidi- 
nient  of  similar  ones  in  Erfurt,  Goldberg,  aad 
Lubon.  Contemporaneous  with  the  institutioo  of 
Falk  were  those  of  Overdyk  and  Dusselthsl, 
founded  by  (^'ounts  Adalbert  and  Werner  von 
der  Kickc,  which  arc  still  in  existence,  and  hsTe 
an  average  att^'iidancc  of  300  children.    The  re- 
form school  of  l>eiiggen,  in  the  southern  part  d 
Baden,  was  founded  in  1816.    It  was  thefint 
school  of  the  kind  in  southern  Germany,  and  was 
followed  by  one  in  Neuhof ,  and  a  reform  school 
for  girls  in  Krlangcn.    The  first  reform  school 
in  Berlin  was  opened  in  1825,  and  has  recently 
been  very  much  enlarged.     It  is  the  model  on 
which  similar  institutions  have  been  organized  at 
Memel,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Posen,  Xon^ 
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berg,  and  Stettin.  The  foundation  of  houses  of 
correction,  however,  by  the  government,  has 
caused  the  disappearance  of  all  these  later  in- 
stitutions except  tliat  at  Stettin.  A  house  of 
correction  was  founded  in  Hamburg,  in  1 829. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  12  houses  of  this 
class  in  Prussia,  3  in  Saxony,  1  in  \ViirtemK*rg, 
1  in  Hamburg,  and  1  in  Bremen.  A  reform 
school  was  established  in  Lichtenstein,  in  183G, 
and  another  in  Tempelhof ,  in  1 843  —  both  in 
connection  with  the  normal  schools  in  those 
places.  There  is  also  a  central  school  of  this 
class  at  Reutlingen,  with  7  associated  schools  or 
branches.  It  appears  that  WUrtemberg  has 
done  more  in  this  direction  than  any  other  Ger- 
man state.  In  1867,  it  contained  32  reform 
schools :  26  Protestant,  5  Catholic,  and  1  Jew- 
ish, with  accommodations  for  1,667  children,  and 
an  actual  attendance  of  1 ,269.  Many  societies 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  neglected  chil- 
dren into  homes  and  schools,  all  of  which  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  committee  of  char- 
ity. In  Switzerland,  7  farm  and  refonn  schools 
were  established  between  1 81 0  and  1 K30  ;  from 
1830  to  1840, 12  more  were  founded;  from  1841 
to  1846, 10  more ;  and  from  that  to  the  present 
time,  15;  so  that  now  Switzerland  has  44  schools 
of  this  kind,  with  1,543  pupils.  In  Baden,  in 
1843,  a  Protestant  school  was  founded  at  I)ur- 
lach,  and  a  Catholic  one  at  MarialK)f,  the  pupils 
in  each  numbering  about  50.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated of  these  reform  schfwls,  however,  was 
the  Rauhes  Ilaus.  fonned  in  I  famburg  by  J.  TI. 
Wichem,  in  1833.  As  this  has  l)een  for  a  long 
time  a  model  for  schools  of  the  kin<l,  a  short  ac- 
count of  its  organization  and  management  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  In  1833,  J.  IF.  Wichem 
went,  with  his  mother,  to  live  on  a  small,  rude- 
ly cultivated  farm  near  Hamburg,  taking  with 
him,  in  accordance  with  a  vow  made  to  compan- 
ions in  a  home  missionary  s<Kriety,  12  boys  gath- 
ered from  the  worst  haunts  of  vice  and  misery  in 
the  city.  The  organization  naturally  suggested 
to  him  by  the  circumstances,  was  that  of  the 
family;  his  mother  personating  the  mother  of  the 
family,  and  himseli  the  father.  Here  the  boys 
received  elementary  instructiim,  mental  and  re- 
ligious, and  wore  trained  to  labor  on  the  farin. 
The  project  attracted  general  attention;  and,  from 
time  to  time,  other  cheap  holLSi^s  weni  built,  some 
for  boys,  and  some  for  girls,  each  to  aarommodate 
about  the  same  numlier  of  inmates,  till,  in  time, 
the  rough  farm  was  converteil  into  a  little  Wllage 
•  with  its  church,  school-house,  workshops,  and 
ganlens.  This  wjis  the  origin  of  the  "family  plan," 
since  adopted  in  n'fonnatoiy  institutions  in  many 
parts  of  the  civilize  I  world.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Rauhos  ITaus,  however,  ori<;inally  pro- 
claimed and  never  lost  sidit  of.  was  that  of  mis- 
sionary  work  among  ]X)(>r  and  neglected  children. 
It  became  at  once  a  training  school  for  mission- 
aries. The  heads  of  families,  teachers,  overseers 
of  workshops,  etc.,  formed  a  religious  brotherhood 
known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Rauhes  Ilaus, 
the  members  of  which,  after  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship in  this  simple  community,  where  poverty 
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was  their  lot,  and  devotion  to  duty  their  only 
reward,  went  out  into  the  world  as  missionaries, 
particularly  among  the  poor.  From  its  foundation 
to  1867,  the  Rauhes  Haus  had  received  and  edu- 
cated nearly  800  children,  the  average  annual 
attendance  being  alwut  120.  The  number  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  establishment,  in  the 
year  mentioned,  was  450.  The  whole  number  of 
reform  schools  in  Germany,  in  1867,  was  354. 
The  influence  of  the  Rauhes  Haus  has  been  very 
great,  reformatory  institutions  on  the  family  plan 
having  been  established  in  Russia,  Switzerland, 
France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  England,  and  in  many 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Union. — llie  first 
reform  school  in  England  was  founded  near  lion- 
don  by  the  Philanthropic  Society,  in  1 788.  This 
was  followed  by  one  in  Wan^ickshire,  in  1818, 
in  which  outdoor  labor  was  first  made  a  part  of 
the  training.  In  1 830,  another  school  was  estab- 
lished by  Captain  Brenton,  who  believed  that  no 
person  under  the  a^  of  16  should  1)6  sent  to 
prison.  His  institution,  however,  and  that  in 
\Van\ickshire  were  closed  for  want  of  support. 
In  1834,  a  reformatory  school  for  girls  was  estab- 
lished at  Chiswick,  to  which  the  name  of  The 
Victoria  Asylum  was  given.  In  1838,  a  separate 
prison  was  establislied  atParkhurst  for  prisoners 
under  the  age  of  1 6,  the  discipline  in  which  was 
refonnatoiy  rather  than  penal.  The  institution 
founded  by  the  I'liilantiiropic  Society  at  St. 
(jleorge's  in  the  Fields  became,  through  lack  of 
interest  in  its  success,  at  first  a  poor-house,  and 
aftei^'ards  a  penitentiary';  and,  in  1850,  was  dis- 
continued, it«  property  Wing  removed  to  Redhill 
in  Surrey,  where,  on  the  family  plan,  it  now  con- 
stitutes the  largest  reformatory  in  England. 
Since  that  time,  schools  have  Ix'eu  established  at 
Hardwicke  Court,  Kingswoo<l,  Stoke  Ifarm,  and 
Saltley.  In  1 H54,  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act 
was  passed,  magistrates  lieing  authorized  to  com- 
mit to  reform  schools  youths  under  16  years  of 
age,  for  not  h^ss  than  2  nor  more  than  5  years, 
making  an  allowance  in  each  case  for  their  main- 
tenance. In  Scotland,  industrial  schools  were  es- 
tablisheil,  at  the  same  time,  for  destitute  and 
vagrant  children  under  14  years  of  age.  In  1856, 
there  were  34  reform  schools  in  existence  in 
(treat  Britain;  and.  in  1H63,  there  were  64  in  ex- 
istence, with  an  attendance?  of  4,677,  of  whom 
1.000  were  girls.  The  English  law  divides  reform 
schools  into  two  kinds:  refonii  schools  proper, 
intended  for  correction  ;  and  industrial  schools, 
intendtKl  for  prevention,  admission  to  one  or  the 
other  Ix'ing  deterinineil  by  differences  in  age  and 
previous  condition  in  n»gard  to  crime.  In  1873, 
there  were  in  Great  Britain  45  reformatories  for 
lx>ys.  and  20  for  girls,  with  4,424  inmates  in  the 
former,  and  1,151  in  the  latter.  The  number  of 
industrial  schools  at  the  same  time  was  100,  with 
an  attendance  of  7,598  boys,  and  2,587  girls.  — 
In  England  and  Scotland,  there  is  another  class 
of  reform  schools,  called  r(f(/f/ed  schoois,  de^igrnni 
to  bring  together  and  instruct  poor  and  neglected 
children — generally  boys,  and  tluis  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  vice  and  crime,  llie  idea  of 
such  schools  is  attributed  to  John  PoundB,  a 
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poor  aboe-maker  of  Portsmouth,  who,  in  1819, 
oommenoed  to  gather  around  him  the  ra^ed 
children  of  his  district,  in  order  that  he  might 
iustruct  them  as  he  sat  at  work;  and  in  &is 
beneTolent  task,  he  continued  till  his  death,  in 
1839.  A  more  effective  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion was  commenced  by  Sheriff  Watson,  of  Aber- 
deen, in  which  city  a  rags^  schodi  was  opened 
in  1841;  but  there  was  aiarge  Sunday-school  of 
this  kind  in  London,  in  1838;  and  the  Field 
Lane  school  was  opened  in  1843.  Through  the 
systematic  efforts  of  the  Bapged  School  Union 
of  London,  a  large  number  ofsuch  schools  have 
been  establidied.  These  include  day  and  evening 
schools  and  Sunday-schools.  Similar  schools 
tmder  different  names  have  been  oiganized  in 
other  countries. 

In  France,  reform  schools  are  known  as  cor- 
rectional and  penitentiary  colonies.  Some  are 
founded  and  supported  entirely  by  the  state, 
others,  by  individuals,  under  government  sanction. 
The  maximum  age  is  16.  llie  penitentiary  colony 
receives  chUdren  who  have  committed  crime 
through  ignorance,  and  who  are  acquitted,  there- 
fore, m>m  want  of  evidence  of  cnminal  intent, 
but  are  thought  to  require  special  training,  and 
young  prisoners  sentenced  for  more  than  6  months 
but  not  more  than  2  years.  The  correctional  colony 
receives  prisoners  sentenced  for  more  than  2  years, 
and  insuDordinates  from  the  penitentiary  colony. 
In  1862,  there  were  36  colonies  for  boys,  and  25 
for  girls;  the  number  of  inmates  being  6,604 
boys,  and  1378  girls.  The  most  successful  of 
the  French  reform  schools  is  that  at  Mettray, 
founded  bv  Demetz,  in  1839.  The  inmates 
are  divided  into  femilies  of  50;  the  average 
number  in  the  school  or  colony  being,  at  tEe 


E resent  time,  700.  Agiicohural  and  **^^^nii*ri 
ibor  is  carried  on,  the  colony  bcang,  in  Inge 
measure,  self-supporting.  Less  tnan  4  per  cent  of 
those  who  have  left  the  colony  have  relapsed  into 
crime.  The  success  of  the  school  is  laigely  attdb- 
uted  to  the  correspondence  and  supervision  knt 
up  between  it  and  the  pupils  after  they  have  left. 
Tne  number  of  similar  of]^anizations  founded 
after  the  example  of  Mettray  is  411. — In  Belgtom, 
agricultural  reform  schools  exist  at  BnyMdede. 
Wynghene,  and  Beemem.  They  form  jpaidaaSj 
one  institution,  the  object  of  which  is  the  rec- 
lamation of  juvenile  delinquents  of  both  sem, 
who  are  not  criminals. — in  the  United  Stately 
the  name  usually  given  to  the  refonn  tthotH  k 
house  <f  refuge,  Ine  oldest  institution  of  the  Idnd 
is  that  on  Eandall*s  Island,  N . Y.,  whidi  wasfomid- 
ed  in  1825.  It  is  the  largest  reformatoiyof  itsdaa 
in  the  United  States,  the  average  nuinl)er  c^  its  in- 
mates being  800.  They  are  of  both  sexes,  and  are 
sent  to  the  institution  upon  ccmviction  for  neUj 
offenses.  Their  discipline  consists  of  daily  mta 
for  6  or  8  hours,  and  study  for  about  3  homa 
The  period  of  detention  depends  upon  their  oqd- 
duct;  and,  on  their  discharge,  homes  are  found  for 
the  more  deserving.  The  house  of  refuge  in  Boston 
was  opened  in  1827;  that  in  PhiCdelphia,  ia 
the  following  year;  and  that  in  New  Otttans,  ia 
1847.  The  establishment  of  refonnatories  ai 
state  institutions  was  first  made  in  Massachiiaetti. 
in  1848,  the  state  reform  school  at  Westbofoi^ 
being  then  established.  Since  that  time,  indind- 
uals,  cities,  and  several  of  the  states,  have  ertri*- 
lished  schools,  many  of  them  on  the  famify  plan. 
A  list  of  such  institutions  existing  at  the  nraeit 
time  in  the  United  States,  is  given  in  toe  Mb- 
joined  table : 


Beform  Schoola  in  the  TTnited  States. 
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City  and  County  Indofltrial  School 

Oonnecticat  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

**  Reform  School 

St.  Mary'B  Reformatory 

Stote  Reform  School 

Indiana  Reform  Institute  for  Girls 

House  of  R;cfnge 

Iowa  State  Reform  School 

State  Reforiii  School  (girls) 

House  of  Refuge 

lioys'  House  of  Refuge 

State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  DelinquentH 

House  of  Ref.  k  Institution  for  Colored  Children.. 

Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

City  of  Boston  Almshouse  School 

J  louse  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Jiawrence  Industrial  School 

House  of  Employment  and  Reformation 

State  Primary  School 

I'lummer  Farm  School 

State  Reform  School 

Worcester  Truant  Reform  School 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

Michigan  State  Reform  School 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School 

lIouM  of  Refuge 


Location 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Middletown,  Ct 

W.Meriden,Ct.... 

Chicago,  111 

Pontiac,  111 

Indianapoli-s  lud.. . 

PlalnOeld,  Ind 

Eldora,  Iowa 

Balem,  Iowa 

Ix)ui8viUe,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La — 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bowie,  Md 

Orange  Grove,  Md.. 
Boston,  Mass 

Ijincaster,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

lx)well,Mass 

Monson,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Westborough,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

I^ansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn. , 


When 
founded 


Coatnl 


1858 
1870 
1834 
1863 
1871 
1871 

1868 

1865 
1850 
1852 
1855 
1873 
1866 
1856 
1827 
1856 
1874 
1851 
1866 
1870 
1848 
1863 
1861 
1856 
1868 
St.  Louis,  Mo 1854 


Corporate 
State 

SUta 
State 
SUtd 
SUte 

Municipal 

Municipal 

SUte 

Municipal 

Corporat0 

Directors 

Maniei|Ml 

Monicipil 

SUta 

Municipal 

Municipal 

SUte 

Private 

SUte 

Municipal 

Municipal 

SUte 

SUte 
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Beform  Schools  in  the  United  States  (continued). 


NAMB. 


New  Hampshire  State  Reform  School 

New  Jersey  State  Beform  School 

SUte  Industrial  School  (^Is) 

Truant  Home 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Industrial  School 

House  of  the  Holy  Family  Association  etc. 

House  of  Mercy 

Home  for  Women 


Hoase  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Home  for  Fallen  and  Pnendless  Girls. 


House  of  Reftige 

The  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home 

The  Midniffht  Mission 

Western  House  of  Refiige 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory 

House  of  Refuse 

Protectory  for  Boys 

Home  of  Refuge  and  Correction 

The  Retreat 

t^tate  Reform  School 

Ohio  Girls*  Industrial  School 

House  of  Refuge 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge  (white) 

House  of  Refuge  (colored) 

Western  House  of  Reflige 

Sheltering  Arms 

Providence  Reform  School 

Vermont  Reform  School 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Girls'  Reform  School 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Location 


Manchester,  N.  H. . . 
Jamesburg,  N.J... 

Trenton,  N.J 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

E.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y... 


(4 
<( 
it 
«t 

If 


It 

t< 
II 
II 


<l 

II 
II 
il 
II 


Randaira  Island,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.Y 

(•       II         i< 


Rochester,  N.  Y... 
Westchester,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  O 


When 
founded 


•« 


I. 


Cleveland,  0. 
((       It 


Lancaster,  0 

I^  wis  Centre,  0.. 

Toledo,  O 

Allegheny,  Pa.. . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It 


It 


Pittsburg,  Pa.... 
Wilkinsburg.  Pa. , 
Providence,  R  I.. 
Waterbury,  Vt... 
Waukesha,  Wia.. 
Washington,  I).  C. 


*i 


1855 

1867 

1871 

1857 

1868 

1868 

1870 

1854 

1867 

1857 

1866 

1825 

1845 

1867 

1846 

1863 

1850 

lb68 

1870 

1869 

1857 

1869 

1875 

1854 

1826 

1850 

1854 

1873 

1850 

1865 

1860 

1873 

1869 


Control 


State 
State 

Municipal 
Municipal 
Municipal 

Trustees 


Managers 

Corporate 

Private 

Trustees 

State 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Catfaolio 

Municipal 

State 
State 
Municipal 

Managers 

State 

Managers 

Private 

Municipal 

State 

State 

Trustees 

Territorial 


BEFOBMED    CHX7BCHES.— After  the 

rise  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  1 6th  century,  it 
-was  for  a  time  common  to  divide  the  Protestants 
of  Kurope  into  two  large  bodies,  the  Lutheran 
( 'hurch  (q.  v.)  and  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
latter  included  all  the  ecclesiastical  oi^nizations 
which  regarded  Zwingli  and  Calvin  as  their 
•earliest  and  foremost  leaders.  In  the  British 
Isles,  these  churches  assumed  the  name  Presby- 
terians (q.  v.);  and  the  name  Reformed  Churches 
was  henceforth  only  applied  to  the  churches  of 
this  type  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  When 
the  Evangelical  Church  was  formed,  by  the  union 
of  the  two  sister  churches  in  Prussia,  in  1B17, 
And  afterward  in  other  parts  of  Cemiany,  the  Re- 
formed ( -hurch  entered  heartily  into  the  union, 
ceasing  to  exist  in  name,  but  not  in  spirit  or  life. 
Jn  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, France,  and  Rufs^ia,  the  Reformed  Church 
•continues  to  exist  under  its  old  name.  In  the 
Tnited  States,  offshoots  of  the  German  Reformed 
.and  Dutch  Reformed  churches  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  amonff  the  churches  of  the  country. 
'I'his  subject  will  be  distributed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  (1)1116  Reformed  (-hurches  of  Eu- 
r»)i)e ;  (II)  The  Reformed  Churches  in  the  New 
World 

I.  The  Reformed  CJiurches  of  Europe. — 
( 1 )  The  Reformed  ( Tiurch  of  Gerinmiy  properly 
■commenced  ita  history  in  the  Palatinate,  in  the 
^ear  1563.  when  the  Elet^tor  Fn*derick  published, 
for  the  use  of  his  schools  and  churches,  the  Ilei- 
<lelberg  (Catechism,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
two  professors  of  the  univeisity  of  Heidelbei^ — 


Olevianus,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  and  Ursinttt,  a 
disciple  of  Melancnthon.  The  tenets  of  the  Rte- 
fonned  Church  were  also  accepted  in  Bremen, 
Nassau,  Anhalt,  Lippe,  Hease  Cassel,  and  by  tke 
Elector  of  Brandenoui^ ;  but  were  never  entel^ 
tained  by  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestants.  They  are  closely  allied  to  whtt 
has  been  caUed,  in  history,  Mek^chthonian  Lb- 
theranism.  The  university  of  Heidelberg  wastlie 
most  famous  school  connected  with  the  Gemitti 
Reform^  Church.  (2)  In  HolUmd,  the  Reformed 
Church  becsjne  early  the  prevailing  religion,  and 
greatly  distinguished  itself  by  its  interest  in  both 
popular  and  university  education.  The  eager 
choice  of  a  university,  in  preference  to  a  perpet- 
ual annuaJ  fair,  by  the  t>eople  of  Leyden,  in 
1574,  is  a  well-known  incident.  A  free  uniTeP- 
sity  was  also  established  at  Franeker,  in  1585. 
'I'he  universities  of  Groningen  and  Utrecht  wew 
founded,  respectively,  in  1614  and  1636.  lA 
these  famous  schools,  most  of  the  ante-Revolu- 
tionarv  ministers  of  the  Ihitch  Church  in 
America,  who  were  of  Holland ish  birth,  liad 
been  trained,  being  about  70  in  number.  The 
cause  of  education  in  Holland  was  identified 
with  that  of  Protestantism.  At  the  Synod 
of  Dort  (1618 — 19),  decrees  were  passed  in 
behalf  of  education,  and  parochial  schools  were 
established  throughout  Holland.  Intelligence 
so  rapidly  incrca^d  in  this  little  state  that  she 
was  odlea  compendium  orhis.  Motley  says  that 
the  New  England  pilgrims  had  previously 
found  the  imtem  of  free  schools  already  eetab- 
liahed  in  Holland.    The  Reformed  Church,  m 
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the  church  of  the  majority  of  the  people  and  of 
the  goveminent,  has  exerted,  and  stiu  exerts,  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  entire  educational 
eystem  of  the  country,  although  the  school  law 
sanctions  the  principle  of  unsectarian  instruction. 
A  theological  faculty  is  connected  with  each  of 
the  universities  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  (iron- 
ingen,  which,  in  1874,  liad  an  aggregate  of  10 
professors  and  about  300  students.  The  Church, 
in  1875,  had  1,340  congregations,  1,660  clergy- 
men, and.  in  1869,  a  population  of  1,956,593 
souls.  The  Christian  lieiormed  Church,  which 
separated  from  the  state  church,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  was  subject  to  Rationalistic  in- 
fluences, in  1875,  had  340  congregations  and  240 
ministers;  and,  in  1869,  a  population  of  107,123 
souls.  This  Church  has  a  theological  seminary 
at  Kampen.  (See  NRTHERiiANos.]  (3)  In  SwiU- 
erlandy  the  Reformed  Church  is  still,  as  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  church  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  (about  1,500,000,  or  58  per  cent  of  the 
population),  and  is  the  state  or  national  church  in 
all  the  Protestant  cantons.  As  such,  it  is  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  educational  institu- 
tions of  all  grades.  (See  Switzerland.)  The- 
ological faculties  are  connected  with  the  univer- 
sities of  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  and  Geneva.  As  the 
church  is  without  self-government,  but  is  entirely 
ruled  by  the  state  authorities.  Free  Churches 
have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  cantons, 
which  have  established  theological  schools  at 
Creneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neufchatel.  (4)  In 
Austria  proper^  Hungary^  France^  and  Russia^ 
the  Reformed  Church  constitutes  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  population,  but  has  been  re- 
organized and  supported  by  the  state  goveni- 
ments.  In  Austria  proper,  the  Reformed  jwpula- 
tion  amounts  to  1 12,000  (0.51  percent);  in  Hun- 
gary, to  2,143,000  (13  per  cent);  in  France,  to 
467,000  (1.29  ix?rcent);  and,  in  Russia,  to  about 
260,000  (0.3  per  cent).  The  school  laws  of  these 
countries  provide  for  some  kind  of  co-operation 
by  the  clergy  of  the  recognized  religions  in  all 
schools  supix>rted  by  the  state :  and  the  theolog- 
ical schools  are,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
Switzerland,  under  the  control  of  church  boards. 
The  church  of  Austria  has,  in  common  with  the 
Lutheran  (church,  an  evangelical  theological  fac- 
ulty at  Vienna;  Hungary  has  Uefonned  colleges 
at  Pe^th,  Suros-Patak.  Kecskemet,  Debreczin,. 
and  Nagy-Knyed ;  France  has  a  Reformed  fac- 
ulty of  theology  at  Montaubau. 

II.  Rtfornu'd  Chnrcheti  in  the  Ne.w  World. — 
There  are  two  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States.  After  the  nationalitv  of 
the  colonies  in  which  they  originated,  they  were 
formerly  called  the  Oiitch  Reformed  (.'huroh  and 
the  (ienuan  Reformed  ( 'hurch ;  but.  of  late, 
both  have  changed  their  official  names,  and  the 
former  now  calls  itself  the  Reformed  ( 'hurch  in 
America;  the  latter,  the  Reformed  Chimih  in  the 
United  States.  The  former,  in  1876,  consisted  of 
506  churches,  54 G  ministers,  and  about  75,000 
communicants,  and  represented  a  population  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  latter  had  650 
ministers,  1,350  congregations,  and  a  member- 


ship of  150,000,  repreeenting  a  population  of 
about  250,000  souls.     In  the  former,  the  Ihitdi 
language  has,  in  all  the  old  congregations,  given 
way  to  the  English;  in  the  latter,  the  same  is  tbe 
case,  in  a  majority  of  the  congrc^tions.  in  respect 
to  the  (jerman ;  though,  owing  to  the  extensive 
immigration  of  Germans,  the   number  of  Ger- 
man-speaking congregations  is  still  on  the  in- 
crease, and  2  of  the  6  synods  into  which  the 
church  is  divided,  4  of  the  16  periodicals,  and  2  of 
the  literary  institutions,  are  exclusively  Cieiman. 
(1)   Tlie  Re/armed  Church  in  AmericaAoit- 
merly  known  as  the  Rearmed  Dutch  Cfiurch,  is* 
the  oldest  body  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  doctrine  in  the  United  States.  lhi» 
denomination  consisted  originally  of  the  Dntch 
and  Walloon  colonies,  planted  by  the  West  India 
Company  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers, 
and  on  Long  Island.  The  West  India  Company 
repeatedly  promised  to  provide  and  support  min- 
isters and  school-masters  in  New  Neuieilamlfl, 
though  these  promises  were  often  forgotten,  lite 
people,  at  such  times,  though  poor,  taxed  them- 
selves.   School-masters  were  obliged  to  undeigo 
an  examination  before  the  classes;  and  the  a&» 
could  not  be  assumed  voluntarily.    The  yet  un- 
published voluminous  correspondence  between 
the  Dutch  churches  in  America  and  the  parent 
church  in  Holland,  has  frequent  references  to  tbe 
subject  of  schools.  While  i>arochial  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dutch  ( -nurch  liave  not  become 
general  in  America,  nevertheless  the  church  of 
ri«ew  York  has  maintained  suck  a  school  from 
1633  to  the  present  time.     (»See  Dlxshee,  //i.*- 
tori/  of  tJte  Scnool  qf  tJie  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
of  New  Vo7'k.)     A  Latin  or  high  school  w» 
also  founded  as  early  as  1659. — The  KnglL^h  gov- 
ernors were   naturally  opposed   to   the  Duu'h 
schools,  and  sought  to  anglicize  the  whole  {wpuJa' 
tion.    It  became  increasingly  difficult,  to  secure 
ministers  from  Holland.     This  fact  forced  the 
subject  of  American  institutions  and  the  need  of 
an  American  trained  ministry  upon  tbe  attention 
of  the  i)eople.    Those  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  universities  of  Europe,  thought  that  no  ade- 
quate eilucation  could  be  provided  in  Amerii-a; 
but  the  churches  must  nevertheless  be  supplied 
with  ministers.  The  debate  grew  very  warm. and 
divided  the  churc^h  into  parties  for  17  years.    In 
the  mean  time,  about  a  dozen  American  youthi 
were  sent  to  Holland  for  education:  and  about 
as  many  were  trained  by  pastors  in  this  countiy 
before  1771,  when  the  denomination  became  ec- 
clesiastically indeiHjndent  of  Holland.    An  effort 
was  made  (1755)  to  found  a  theological  chair  fur 
the  Dutch  in  Kings  (Columbia)  College,  by  an 
amendment  to  the  charter  of  that  institution; 
but  the  plan  was  not  acceptable  to  the  people. 
A  charter  was  secureti,  in  1766,  for  a  distinctive- 
ly 1  )utch  institution  in  New  Jersey,  but  this  was 
thought  to  be  un-American.     A  charter  upon 
the  most  liberal  principles,  and  capable  of  in- 
definite expansion,  was  finally  secured  (in  ITTl.i 
for  Queen's  (Rutgers)  College,  situated  at  New 
Hruuswick.   Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  wa* 
also  organized,  largely  under  Dutch  patrona^ 
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as  may.  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  has  given 
more  than  1 00  ministers  to  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church.  Hope  C-oUege  was  orpauized  in  1863, 
in  Holland,  Michigan,  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  more  recent  emigrants  from  Holland,  lliere 
in  a  .theological  department  in  connection  with 
the  college.  —  P^ifforts  were  made  immediately 
after  ecclesiastical  inde|)endence  (1771 ),  to  found 
a  theological  seminary.  The  Revolution  delayed 
the  work;  but,  in  1784,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Living- 
ston, a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
and  the  last  of  the  American  youths  who  had 
gone  to  Holland  for  education,  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology;  and  Dr.  H.  Meyer  was 
appointed,  at  the  same  time,  professor  of  the 
sacred  languages.  In  1810,  this  seminary  was  lo- 
cated permanently  at  New  Brunswick,  and  was 
united  with  Rutgers  College  until  1864.  It  has 
sent  forth  (1784 — 1876)  657  ministers.  If  to 
these  be  added  27  American  youths,  educated 
here  or  elsewhere  before  1784,  and  about  50  in 
Hope  College,  we  liave  a  total  of  734  persous  edu- 
cated directly  by  this  church  for  her  own  min- 
istry, besides  those  educated  for  other  professions. 
The  Theological  Seminary  now  has  property  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  amounting  to  almost 
3350,000,  and  four  well-endowed  professorships. 
Hertzog  Hall  is  a  spacious  residence  for  students ; 
Suydam  Hall  contains  lecture  rooms  and  a  fully 
equipped  gymnasium ;  and  Sage  Hall  contains  a 
library  of  about  27,000  volumes,  and  is  receiving 
constant  additions.  A  board  of  education  (or- 
ganized in  1828)  affords  aid  to  needy  students. 
Its  own  and  other  educational  funds  under 
the  control  of  the  denomination,  amount  to 
3160,000,  with  direct  yearly  contributions,  from 
the  churches,  of  from  310,000  to  $15,000  more. 
(2)  The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
originally  called  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
was  founded  by  emigrants  from  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Palatinate,  in  Germany,  in  the  early 
port  of  the  last  century.  As  the  fathers  of  the 
Reformed  ('hurch  were  accustomed  to  parochial 
schools  in  Germany,  when  they  emigrated  to 
this  country,  they  sought,  at  an  early  day.  to  es- 
tablish such  schools  in  connection  with  their  con- 
gregations. The  school  and  the  church  belonged 
together;  and  the  teacher,  accustomed  to  play  the 
organ  and  to  conduct  the  singing  in  the  sanctuary, 
was  next  in  rank  to  the  mmister  in  public  esti- 
mation. The  schools,  of  course,  were  all  religious 
and  Christian,  and  in  them  the  New  Testament, 
the  psalter,  and  the  Heidelberg  catechism  were 
used  as  text-books.  This  was  generallv  the  case  in 
both  branches  of  the  German  ChurcL.  lU?formed 
and  Lutheran ;  but.  as  the  country  was  new  and 
many  of  the  people  ix>or  and  scattered,  they  were 
often  unable  to  secure  even  the  services  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  nmch  less  school-masters 
to  instruct  their  (?hil<lren.  There  was,  therefore, 
a  sad  decline,  for  a  time,  both  in  religious  and 
educational  interests.  But  in  1746,  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter  came  to  T'ennsylvania  as  a  missionary 
under  the  directi(m  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland,  and  proceeded  not  only  to  oi^ganize 
churches,  but  also  to  establish  schools,     lie  was 


shocked  at  the  ignorance  prevailing  among  tho 
young  people,  and  did  much  to  improve  their 
condition.  He  collected  money  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  the  support  of  teachers,  in  which 
good  work  he  was  assisted  by  the  authorities  of 
the  province  and  many  patriotic  citizens.  In  many 
places  he  £UC(^ed  in  building  up  schools  whiclv 
continued  to  flourish  for  a  long  time,  and  hence 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  the  state.  In  1787,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  granted  a  charter  for 
the  establishment  of  Franklin  C*olIege,  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and,  in  addition,  made  a  grant  of 
10,000  acres  for  this  object  from  the  public 
domain;  which  grant,  although  at  first  more  ex- 
pensive than  profitable,  became  in  the  course  of 
time  valuable.  1  he  project  originated  with  a  num- 
ber of  reputable  citizens  of  German  extraction ; 
and,  as  it  was  intended  more  particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Gennan  population,  "through  whose 
industry  and  patriotic  services  the  state  had 
arisen  to  such  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,"  it  was 
in  effect  placed  imder  the  control  of  the  Lutheran 
and  RefornuHl  people.  It  excited  considerable  in- 
terest at  the  time  and  enlisted  the  warmest 
sympathies  of  such  patriots  as  Rush  and  Frank- 
lin, of  I'hiladelphia.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  latter,  who  was  president  of  the  state.  In- 
tended from  the  first  to  be  an  institution  of  a 
liigh  order,  something  like  a  German  university, 
it  nevertheless  continued  to  be.  for  many  years, 
only  a  respectable  high  school,  and  did  not  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  a  college  until  the  year  1 853. — 
1'he  German  poi)ulation  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  free-school  system  when  it  was  first  broached 
in  Pennsylvania,  because  it  did  not  make  ad- 
equate provision  for  tho  religious  education  of 
youth,  seeming  to  eliminate  the  religious  ele- 
ment altogether.  'I'hey  were,  from  the  beginning, 
supix)rters  of  parochial  schools,  and  were  then, 
as  tney  are  still,  wedded  to  the  idea  that  educa- 
tion and  religion  ought  to  go  together.  They 
yielded  at  last  in  their  opposition,  because  com- 
mon schools  seemed  to  be  the  best  that  could  bo 
had  under  the  circumstances.  Their  German  gov- 
ernors. Wolf  and  Ritner,  the  one  of  Lutheran  and 
the  other  of  Reformed  ])ersuasion,  under  whose 
administration,  and  by  whose  support,  the  pres- 
ent free-school  system  was  introduced  into  the 
state,  had  much  to  do  in  reconciling  them  to  the 
new  onler  of  things.  AVith  the  consolidation  of 
this  system,  the  old  parochial  schools,  in  a  great 
measure,  passed  away.  As  far  as  the  Reformed 
(^hurch  is  concemeti.  however,  it  may  be  said, 
that  while  it  sup]X)rts  public  schools  as  a  ne- 
cessity and  a  great  public  benefit,  it  would  gener- 
ally prefer  a  system  of  parochial  schools,  if  they 
could  be  maintained  in  a  flourisliing  condition. 
'  It  may  also  be  said,  judging  from  some  of  the 
recent  ecclesiastical  utterances,  tliat  it  is  probable 
the  church  will  yet  revive  these  schools  in  some 
degree,  not  in  opposition  to  the  public  schools, 
but  to  serve  as  their  proper  supplement,  and  as 
a  vindication  of  the  theory  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. 
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In  the  year  1825,  the  Synod  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  in  order  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  character  of  its  mim'stry,  established 
a  theological  seminary  at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer,  in  close  connection 
with  Dickinson  College;  but,  as  the  seminary 
was  removed  to  York,  Pa.,  in  1829,  it  soon  be- 
/came  evident,  that,  in  order  to  give  it  .the  neces- 
sary efficiency,  a  classical  school  was  needed.  Such 
a  school  was,  therefore,  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seminary ;  and,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Frederick  Augustus  Ranch,  a  ripe  scholar 
from  the  father-land,  who  took  charge  of  it  in 
1832,  and  Prof.  Samuel  W.  Budd.  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  it  flourished,  and  accomplished, 
for  the  time  beins,  the  work  of  a  college  for  the 
Church.  In  the  fall  of  1835,  it  was  removed  to 
Mercereburg,  Pa.,  where,  having  received  a  charter 
from  the  legislature,  it  was  converted  into  a  reg- 
ular college,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Mar- 
shall College.  Dr.  Ranch  was  its  first  president; 
and  to  him  it  owes  its  (merman- American  charac- 
ter, tliat  of  an  American  institution  pervaded  with 
the  spirit  of  (j^rman  science  and  literature.  In 
the  year  1841,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  he 
died,  in  the  midst  of  his  rising  fame,  deeply  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  him.  Dr.  Ranch  s  place 
in  the  college  was  ably  filled  by  the  Rev.  John 
Williamson  Nevin,  from  the  year  1841  to  1853, 
who  during  the  same  time  served  as  the  regular 
professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary,  which  had 
been  removed  to  MercerebuiTg  soon  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  high  school.  Dr.  Nevin  labored  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  college  with  much 
energy  and  self-sacrifice,  and  gave  it  a  national 
reputation ;  but,  whilst  it  flourished  internally, 
and  performed  important  service  in  the  cause 
of  e<iucation,  letters,  and  sound  learning,  it  suf- 
fered from  the  want  of  an  adequate  endow- 
ment, which  at  times  made  even  its  permanence  as 
an  institution  ])roblematical.  Accordingly,  when 
the  trustees  of  old  Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster, 
which  had  an  endowment  of  over  $50,000,  but 
was  without  college  classes  or  college  arrange- 
ments, proposed  to  unite  the  two  institutions,  tha 
proposition  was  favorably  received;  and  they 
were  consolidated  by  an  act  of  the  legislaturo, 
tinder  the  name  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. This  arrangement  went  into  operation  in 
1853,  since  which  time  the  college  has  pursued 
a  successful  career  in  the  midst  of  alarge  (ierman- 
Amoricaii  population,  u]x>n  whom  it  has  acted  as 
an  eJucational  stimulant  with  greater  influence, 
perhaps,  than  any  purely  American  institution 
could  have  exerted.  The  (Jerman  language  is  a 
regular  branch  of  study,  as  much  so  as  F^tin  and 
Greek.  In  its  philosophical  course  .the  college  si^eks, 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  its  first  president. 
Dr.  Ranch,  to  unite  the  practical  spirit  of  this 
country  and  England  with  the  speculative  and 
ideah'stic  tendencies  of  the  father-land.  At  the 
same  time,  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  religious 
training  of  the  students.  To  accomplish  this  ob- 
je<it.  the  students  and  the  families  of  the  j>rofessors, 
in  the  seminary  and  college,  are  organized  into  a 
regular  congregation  under  the  direction  of  classes. 


The  students  serve  as  deacons  and  elders;  and  tht 
professors — such  as  are  clergymen,  as  paston. 
Collections  are  taken  up  for  benevolent  porpGKt 
every  Sabbath,  and  students  are  preparea  for 
confirmation  yearly  bv  a  course  of  catechetiad 
lectures,    llie  coU^  has,  thus  far,  perfon^ed  i 
very  important  service  for  the  cause  of  edncation 
among  a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  people.  Pre- 
vious to  its  organization,  in  1835,  comparativelj 
few  young  men  of  German  extraction  went  to 
college  at  all;  and  but  few  of  the  Uerman-Amer- 
icans,  even  in  the  ministry,  had  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  a  classical  training.  Now  college  gradoBtei 
from  this  source,  filling  important  positkniiB 
society,  are  counted  by  scores  or  hundreds.  Msdt 
of  them,  in  turn,  have  been  active  in  foundiof 
other  colleges  and  classical  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  I'he  Reformed  Synod  of  Ohio 
lias  a  flourishing  literary  (HeiileUterg  (^Vj//e^,q.v.| 
and  theological  institution  at  I'iffin.  Ohio.    Me^ 
cersburg  College,  which  grew  out  of  a  high  scbool 
that  was  establiidied  after  the  renioyal  of  Miff- 
shall  College  to  Lancaster,  is  a  voun^  and  vigor 
ous  institution.  It  is  the  child  of  the  Mercenfhoig 
Classis.  Catawba  (*ollege,  at  Newton.  X.  (.\, under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  North  Carolina  ITasai, 
although  it  suffered  much  in  the  leas  of  its  en- 
dowment during  the  war,  has  been  revived,  and 
sliows  signs  of  returning  prosperity.     Palatintte 

!  College,  at  Myerstown,  Pa.,  carries  its  stndenti 
as   far   as  the  junior  class.     It  is  located  in  i 
i)opulous  (ierman  section  of  the  state,  and  is  per 
forming  a  good  work.     It  is  ako  a  church  in^ 
tution,  and  is  owned  by  the  I^ebanon  (lasEk 
Ursinus  College  (q.  v.).  at   Collegeville,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  l*a.,  was  opened  a  few  years  ago,  ly 
the  Kev.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  and  otli^n  who 
sym))athized  with  him  in  his  theological  tenden- 
cies.   It  has  manifested  considerable  enei^gj,  but 
is  not   under  any  direct  ecclefdastical  controL 
Clarion  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Hiniersbuig,  P^ 
and  Hlairstown  Academy.  Hlairstown.  Iowa,  ire 
classical  high  schools,  established  by  the  daun 
within  whose  bounds  they  are  located.    'ITie  for 
eign  ( lerman  population  of  the  ( liurch  have  two 
institutions  unaer  their  care :  Calvin  Institute, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  the  Mission  House. it 
Howard's  (Jrove.  AVis.    Ilie  one  is  a  cIsbhciJ 
8ch(K)l ;  and  the  other,  a  theological  seminaiy.— 
While  the  growth  of  institutions  for  the  educi- 
tion  of  young  men  has  been  encouraged,  finale 
inhication  has   not  been  overlookinl  in  the  Re- 
fomiwl  Church.    The  East  IVnnsylvania  (^lasis 
has  establislied  the  Allentown  Female  Seminirr, 
at  Allentown.  Pa.,    under  the    presidencv  of 
Rev.  W.  II.  Hofford,  A.  M.     In  the  Mairland 
(^lassis.  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Staley  has  a  seminanr  of 
a  high  order,  for  females,  at    Knoxville.  Md.; 
Rev.  J.  Hassler.  A.  M.,  has  another  at  Mercw*- 
burg.  Pa.;  and  Rev.  Lucian  C^ort.  A.  M..  hasalM 
the  management  of  one  at  (ireonsbui>j.  Pa.  These 
institutions  are,  at  present,  in  a  thriving  condition 
and  give  promise  of  being  well  patnmized  by  the 

'  people  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
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REUGIOUS  EDUOATIOV  is  tliat  which 
has  for  its  special  object  the  cultivation  of  that 
faculty  of  the  human  soul  by  means  of  which  it 
is  enabled  to  realize  the  existence  and  constant 
presence  of  the  Deity,  to  know  Him,  and  to  com- 
mune with  Him  in  worship  and  prayer.    Some 
have  designated  this  the  religious  sentiment ;  but 
strong  exception  has  been  taken  to  that  term,  as 
belittling  the  basis  of  religion  in  the  human  soul. 
An  experience  of  human  nature,  in  its  various 
degrees  of  culture,  shows  that  there  are  what 
may  be  called  religious  intuitions,  common  to  all 
minds  of  whatever  grade  of  development ;  but 
that  while  these  may  prompt  to  worship,  yet, 
without  religious  inatructiou,  they  can  lead  only 
to  su{)eretitious  and  debasing  practices.    'I'he  re- 
ligious or  spiritual  instinct  does  not  necessarily 
involve  any  act  of  the  intellect ;  for  those  whose 
intellectual  education  and  endowments  are  quite 
inferior,  often  show  a  surprising  degree  of  spirit- 
ual  insight  and  religious  fervor,    lliis  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  api)ea]- 
ing  to  the  understanding  in  imparting  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  religious  truths  which  have  been 
communicated  by  divine  revelation ;  but,  in  re- 
ceiving these  truths,  the  intellect  assumes  the 
attitude  of  faith  rather  than  of  inquiry ;  that  is 
to  say,  having  become  satisfied  of  the  authentici- 
ty, or  the  authority,  of  the  source  whence  these 
truths,  or  dogmatic  teachings  emanate,  it  does 
not  exercifle  its  i)ower8  to  establish  their  validity, 
but  only  to  conceive  them  in  their  true  import 
and  relations.    Hence,  the  intellect  is  not  to  be 
cultivated  by  means  of  religious  instruction ;  al- 
though its  exercitve  cannot  wholly  be  dispensed 
with.    The  sjiecific  office  of  religious  education 
is  thus  twofold:  (I)  to  cultivate  the  religious 
instincts ;  and  (2)  to  impart  religious  truth,  llie 
one  is  accomplished  by  means  of  devotional  exer- 
cises ;  the  other,  by  dogmatic  teachings. — In  the 
first  stages  of  religious  education,  appropriate 
cxerddes    constitute    almost    the    only  agency 
needed,  nothing  but  the  simplest  religious  truthis 
being  requisite  (such  as  are  usually  contained  in 
the  catechism);  out,  in  the  more  advananl  jieriod 
of  culture,  the  importance  of  dogmatic  instruction 
increases.    Simple  prayers  and  hymns,  with  just 
enough  teaching  to  enable  the  child  to  realize 
their  full  significance,  are  the  usual  and  the 
most  effective  means  of  exerc^ising  the  religious 
faculty.     It  must,  however,  be  bt)me  in  mind, 
that  the  mere  saying  of  a  prayer,  or  the  singing 
of  a  hymn,  will  not  necessarily  give  this  exercise, 
any  more  than  merely  committing  to  memory  a 
definition  or  a  rule  wUl  exercise  the  intellect.  Ilie 
mechanical  repetition  of  prayers,  in  religious 
education,  is  just  as  useless  as  rote-teaching  in 
intellectual  education.   By  an  inattention  to  this 
])rinciple  on  the  part  of  parents  and  religious 
teiichers,  no  doubt,  many  children  IxKiome  <lis- 
gusted   with   religious    devotion,    while    others 
imbibe  the  notion  that  religion  is  only  a  matter 
of  forms  and  ceremonies,  or  the  repeating  of 
the  cateehiMH.     In  either  case,  the  n;Hgious  in- 
stinct becomes  dormant  for  the  want  of  due 
exercise. 


The  relation  of  moral  and  religious  education 
should  be  carefully  studied.  In  brief,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  former  deals  with  the  relatiouB 
which  uiankind  sustain  to  each  other ;  and  the 
latter,  with  those  whicli  man  as  a  spiritual  beioff 
sustains  to  the  Infinite  Spirit,  the  Creator  fmd 
Preserver  of  all  things.  In  the  one,  the  principle 
addressed  is  that  of  conscience  (q.  v.),  tne  sense 
of  right :  in  the  other,  it  is  the  religious  prindi^, 
the  spiritual  instinct,  by  which  man  is  brought 
into  communion  with  his  Maker.  (See  Moral 
Education.)  In  a  certain  sense,  these  two  de- 
partments of  education  are  independent;  for 
conscience  operates  independently  of  religion; 
but  a  religious  sanction  is  the  strongest  founda- 
tion for  moral  precepts.  For  this,  the  Christian 
revelation  affoitls  the  fullest  authority,  the  **fir8t 
and  great  commandment"  being  to  love  God; 
and  the  second,  "to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
llie  several  departments  of  education  are  not  to 
be  divorced  from  one  another,  but  all  are  to  be 
carried  on  together,  so  as  to  produce  a  harmonious 
development  of  character.  (See  Harmony  of  De- 
velopment.)— In  imparting  religious  instruction, 
the  same  principles  are  to  oe  applied  as  in  intel- 
lectual education,  as  far  as  language  is  the  vehicle 
of  the  instruction.  Very  much  of  the  religious 
teaching  given  in  the  Sunday-school  is  of  no 
value,  l)ecause  of  the  neglect  to  observe  these  prin- 
ciples. Committing  to  memory  formulated  dog- 
mas, verses  from  the  Bible,  doctrinal  lessons,  etc., 
i^-ithout  any  proiier  ajipreciation  of  their  signifi- 
cance, can  be  of  little  service ;  and  in  some  cases 
may  do  positive  harm.  Oral  instruction  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  this  kind  of  teaching; 
and  Bible  expositions,  when  clear,  definite,  and 
illustrative,  always  prove  the  most  effective  as 
well  as  the  most  attractive  means  of  instruction. 
— llie  (]uestions  as  to  the  relation  of  religious  and 
secular  instruction  are  considered  in  the  article 
on  Denominational  Schools. — (See  abo  Bible, 
and  Sunday-Schooia) 

REUCHIilN,  John,  one  of  the  foremost 
representatives  and  promoters  of  classical  studies 
in  the  1  r)th  and  1  <)th  centuries,  was  bom  at  Pfors- 
heim,  in  1455,  and  die<l  at  Stuttgart,  June  30., 
1522.  His  lectures  on  (ireek  authors,  delivered 
at  the  univen*ity  of  Basel,  are  r€^;arded  as 
the  first  of  the  kind.  He  disagreed  with  Eras- 
mus in  rqvard  to  the  true  pronounciation  of 
Greek,  and  those  who  adopted  his  views,  were 
called  Reuchlinists.  (See  (■  keek  Language.)  'llie 
Hebrew  grammar,  publislied  by  him  in  1506, 
under  the  title  Rudimenta  Hebraicat  Linguctf 
was  largely  instrumental  in  intitxlucing  the 
study  of  this  language  into  the  sphere  of  ordi- 
nary studies.  In  consequence  of  his  appreciation 
of  Jewish  learning,  he  was  violently  attacked  by 
the  Dominicans,  'llie  emperor,  having  been  pe- 
titioned to  order  all  the  books  of  the  tJews  ae- 
stroyed  except  the  Old  Testament,  I^uchlin  was 
directed  by  the  Elector  of  Mayencc  to  dedaie 
what  should  be  done  in  the  matter.  He  decided 
that  only  those  books  that  directly  attacked 
(liristianity  should  be  destroyed.  He  was  now 
subjected  to  active  penecutions.    His  enemies 
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to  injustice,  or  the  same  cause  of  envy  and 
jealousy.  Rewards  may,  however,  consist  merely 
of  special  privile^  conferred  upon  meritorious 
pupils;  such  as  dismissal  before  the  usual  time 
fo 


declared  him  to  be  a  heretic,  and  accused  him  of 
being  secretly  inclined  to  Judaism.  I  le  was  tried 
by  Hoogstraaten,  at  Mayonce,  and  his  writings 
were  condenmed  to  the  flames,    lie  appealed  to 

the  PoiK?;  and  the  case  was  referred  to  the  Bishop  |  for  closing  school,  pennission  to  occupy  some  post 
of  Spire,  w^ho  decided  in  Reuchlin's  favor.  An  of  honor  or  authority  in  connection  with  the 
appeal  from  this  decision  was  taken  to  Rome.  '  management  of  the  school  or  class,  or  to  engage 
but  was  never  directly  acted  ujkju.  A  league  of  '  in  some  special  sport  or  recreation  planned  by  the 
Reuchlinists  (so  called)  was  formed  to  take  the  '  teacher,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  well-doirg. 
part  of  Reuehlin.  It  assumed  the  champion- '  All  these,  doubtless,  have  their  place  in  a  proptT 
ship  of  the  cause  of  classical  learning,  as  opix)6ed  i  scheme  of  school  discipline  ;  and,  when  used 
to  the  scholasticism  which  had  prevailed,  and  en-  i  with  discrimination,  are  beneficial. — A  system  of 
listed  the  co-o^x^ration  of  many  of  the  most  dis- :  rewards  has  been  objected  to  as  apj'tealing  to  the 
tinguished  men  of  Gennany.  In  1519,  Franz  \  lower,  rather  than  to  the  higher,  motives;  but  an 
von  Sickingen  ordered  the  Dominicans  to  make  i  educator  must  not  be  led  astray  by  any  tran- 
good  to  Reuehlin  all  the  costs  of  court  which  |  scendental  view  of  human  nature.  He  mustrec- 
ne  had  incurred  in  consequence  of  their  pro- 1  ognize  the  moral  imperfections  of  his  pupil,  and 
oeedings  against  liim,  and  to  give  security  j  strive  to  lift  him  gradually  to  a  higher  plane  of 
against  his  further  prosecution ;  and  they  did  ,  thought  and  action.  In  this  connection,  it  haa 
so.  In  1520,  Reuehlin  read  lectures  at  Ingol-  been  proiierly  remarked,  ** whatever  may  be  pos- 
stadt,  imder  the  |)atronage  of  the  Duke  of  Ba-  sible  in  tne  mature  man,  in  the  line  of  that  isub- 
varia,  on  Hebrew  grammar  and  the  Plidtis  of  '  lime  abstraction,  virtue  is  its  oic7i  reicard,  the 
Aristophanes,  to  more  than  three  hmidred  hear- 1  child  is  neither  equal  to  such  abstractions,  nor 
ers.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  was  !  are  they  demanded  of  him.  ITiey  may,  it  is  true, 
invited  to  teach  Hebrew  and  the  (iJreek  gram-  j  be  gradually  wrought  by  instruction  into  the 
mar  in  the  university  of  Tubingen.  j  body  of  his  thought,  for  the  sake   of  their  ulti- 

REWARDS,  as  an  instrument  of  family  or  i  mate  effect  on  his  principles  as  a  man;  but.  em- 
school  discipline,  are  benefits  or  privileges  con- 1  braced,  as  he  is.  in  a  world  of  perceived  realitit-s, 
ferred  to  incite  children  to  well-doing.  Primarily,  j  and  only  capable  of  attaining  the  subtler  ideals 
the  offer  of  a  reward,  as  an  incitement  to  effort  by  passing  to  them  through  the  fine  gradations 
on  the  j)art  of  the  pupil,  ap{Xials  to  hope,  as  pun-  of  a  progressively  nxluced  and  sublimated  reality, 
ishment  does  to /ear  (q.  v.) :  but  there  are  other  it  is  a&unl  and  tjTannous  to  rob  him  of  the 
elements  of  individual  character  also  addressed, '  stimulus,  guidance,  and  aid  of  proper  rewanlaas 
depending  on  (1)  the  nature  of  the  reward  of- 1  outward  realities  foreshadowing  the  ideal  of 
fered,  and  (2)  the  individuality  of  the  pupil.  |  absolute  virtue,  and  rendering  possible  both  iti 
Thus,  the  pupil  who  is  particularly  fond  of  praise,  conception  and  attainment.''  —  See  Jewkll, 
if  offered  a  valuable  gift  as  an  inducement  to  do  Scluxd  Government  (New  York,  1866);  M(iR- 
right,  would  strive  to  obtain  it  as  a  striking  rison.  Manual  of  School  Management,  s.  v. 
token  of  his  teacher's  approval;  while  one  who  i  Bisripline  (5th  ed.,  (Jlasgow,  1674). 
was  naturally  acquisitive,  or  eagc;r  ft)r  gain,  ,  RHETORIC  (Ur.  pTjropiK//,  art  of  oratorr) 
would  regar<l  only  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  was  originally  applied  to  tliat  branch  of  study  in 
rewaixl.  llence,  in  one  case,  the  pupil's  ai>proba-  which  students  were  trained  for  public  B\K'ak- 
tiveness  would  be  stimulated;  and,  in  the  other,  ing.  In  (ireece  and  Home,  the  orator  was  di- 
his  acquisitiveness:  but  in  neither  would  the  '  rectly  the  most  powerful  exi^nent  of  truth  ami 
sense  of  duty  be  cultivated.  The  necessity  of  ex-  opinion.  As  a  teacher,  as  well  as  a  persuadtr, 
ercising  great  care  in  offering  rewams  will,  i  his  influence  was.  to  a  great  extent,  ctmfined  to 
therefore,  be  obvious.  While  an  apjwal  to  hope  ,  his  hearers;  and  eloquence  was.  theri^fore.  iniLe 
as  an  incentive  to  do  right,  is  in  most  cases,  if  greatest  request.  But,  even  in  the  writings  of 
not  always,  prefeniblc  to  an  appeal  to  fear;  yet,  '  the  three  greatest  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians.— 
it  must  be  lK)rne  in  mind  that  rewards  as  well  as    Aristotle,  (-^icero,  Quiutilian,  there  is  evident^ 

Sunishinents  constitute  only  a  temporary  expe-  that  rlietoriccinbniee(lconqK>sitioiiBnot  inten<le*i 
ient  in  the  discipline  of  children,  and  should,  as  for  delivery  in  ])ublic.  In  mcxieni  times,  rfnt- 
soon  as  possible,  give  place  to  a  direct  apjxjfd  to  oric  as  an  art  treats  of  all  composition,  whwthvr 
conscience,  or  the  sense  of  right.  (See  (  Vn- i  spoken  or  written.  It  has  been  well  defined  as 
SCIENCE.)  AV'hcu  rewards  are  offennl  to  a  number  the  aii  of  discoKrse,  and  discourse  itsiOf  as  "the 
of  pupils,  to  be  conferred  upon  those  who  excel  capacity  in  man  of  communicating  his  mental 
all  the  others,  they  l)ecoine  jfvizes,  and  are  liable  states  to  other  minds  by  means  of  language."  h 
to  all  the  ol.»jectious  which  have  been  urged  einbracL^  iK>etry  as  well  as  prose  "  lx,-cause,*'  as 
against  the  prize  system;  but  when  rewards  '  Campbell  says,  "the  same  metlium,  languaj?.*. 
(pre7n//</«.s),  whether  gifts  of  money,  books,  pict-  is  made  use  of  ;  the  same  general  rules  of  cou;- 
ures,  or  other  articles  of  value,  or  merely  tickets  '  position,  in  narration,  description,  and  argimu*n- 
or  certiflcates  of  merit,  are  offered  to  all  who  tation,  are  observed;  and  the  same  tn.>j^»os  aiid 
reach  a  certain  specified  standard  of  merit,  either  figures,  either  for  l)eautifying  or  invigorating 
in  study  or  Ixihavior,  these  objections  are  ob-  the  diction,  are  employed  by  fijth.  The  versiti- 
viated;  as,  although  the  mercenary  spirit  may  i  cation  is  to  be  considered  as  an  appendage  rather 
fitill  be  addressed,  there  is  not  the  same  liability    than  a  constituent  of  poetry."     In   the  most 
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recent  treatises  on  rhetoric,  elocution,  or  the  art 
of  delivery,  has  been  omitted.  Day  very  justly 
fiays,  "  that  this  mode  of  communication  is  not 
essential.  The  thought  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
pen  or  by  the  voice.  Elocution,  or  the  vocal  ex- 
pression of  thought,  is  not,  aocordinsly,  a  neces- 
sary part  of  rhetoric."  In  AVhatefy's  treatise 
(Elements  of  Rhetoric),  however,  a  work  con- 
siderably used  by  students,  a  large  part  is  de- 
voted to  elocution. — It  has  often  been  observed 
that  there  must  have  been  orators  before  there 
were  rules  in  oratory ;  and  this  is  often  used  as 
an  argument  for  undervaluing  the  study  of  rhet- 
oric, just  as  kindred  arguments  are  advanced 
against  the  study  of  logic  and  grammar.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  immense  progress 
has  been  made  through  the  critical  study  of 
writers  of  standard  reputation,  by  comparing, 
discriminating,  and  deciding  on,  their  faults  and 
graces,  thus  teaching  us  what  to  avoid,  and  what 
to  emulate.  In  its  best  sense,  rhetoric  presup- 
)>oses  an  acquaintance  with  logic — tlie  science 
and  art  of  reasoning;  because  conviction  and 
persuasion  arc  two  of  the  great  objects  present 
m  the  minds  of  sinjakers  and  writers.  It  also  re- 
quires an  ac(][uaintaiice  with  grammar,  as  teach- 
ing the  proi)er  arrangement  of  words  and  sen- 
tences. Rhetoric  may  be  reganled  from  two  points 
of  view:  (1)  as  a  purely  critical  study;  and 
(2)  as  the  constant  practice  of  an  art.  To  the 
extent  tliat  either  of  these  views  becomes  more 
prominent  in  the  teacher's  mind,  will  the 
character  of  his  instniction  Ixj  affected.  It  is 
quite  i)ossible  to  prepare  students  to  recite  well 
in  the  statement  of  principles  and  definitions ; 
and  yet  the  same  students  may  be  veiy  deficient 
in  the  development  or  expression  of  spoken  or 
written  thouglit.  The  ccmdition  of  such  stu- 
dents may  lei«i  us  to  say  with  Butler : 

"  For  all  a  rhetoriciau's  rnles 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools." 

In  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Blair,  Lectures  on 
Wieioric  and  Belles- J jcttresj  Uiste  and  stf/le  are 
so  treated  as  to  occupy  a  very  large  i)art  of 
the  subject.  It  is  largely  so  with  Campbell's 
Philosophy  of  RhetmHc.  Whately  drew  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject  of  invention] 
but  he  follows  style  with  a  chapter  on  elocution. 
The  practice,  at  present,  wliich  seems  to  be  in- 
creasmg  in  favor  with  teachers,  is  to  omit  elocu- 
tion, or  the  training  in  mere  delivery,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  importance  of  invention  even  beyond 
that  assigneil  to  it  by  AVTiately.  Tlie  two  great 
divisions  of  rhetoric  are  thus  invention  and 
style.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  invetition  in  rhetoric.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  thoughts  according  to  their  logical 
dependence  must  be  the  foundation  of  the 
art  of  discourso.  Good  thinking  must  always 
precede  good  writing.  The  office  of  invention 
IS  to  train  the  pupil  to  habits  of  correct  think- 
ing. It  does  more  than  this;  it  seeks  to  sup- 
Sly  the  thought.  Thus,  invention  is  naturally 
ivided  into  two  parts, — the  supplying  of  the 
thought,  aud  its  prox)er  arrangement;  and  of 


these  two  divisions,  the  second  is  dependent  on 
the  first.  In  a  cyclopaedia,  where  the  space  is 
necessarily  limited,  it  will  not  be  expected  that 
any  systematic  development  of  the  steps  and 
processes  used  in  invention  can  be  given.  The 
reader  is  referred,  on  this  and  on  other  points, 
to  the  works  enumerated  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  While,  however,  there  is  no  dispute  as 
to  the  place  of  invention  in  rhetoric  as  an  art,  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  it  can  be 
properly  studied  at  the  early  age  when  pupils 
are  usually  requii*ed  to  study  rhetoric.  In  many 
of  its  steps,  it  is  essentially  logical,  and  presup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  that  subject, — and 
this  again  demands  some  considerable  maturity 
of  mind.  The  preparation  of  ailments,  or  the 
art  of  influencing  the  will  by  discourse,  is  a 
l)ower  the  development  of  which  goes  on  past 
middle  age ;  but  it  is  a  power  that  cannot  be 
successfully  trained  in  very  early  years.  The 
chief  danger  in  teaching  this  particular  division 
of  rhetoric,  is  that  it  may  be  made  too  scientific. 
'Hiere  are  few  young  minds  so  trained,  or  of  such 
native  vigor,  as  to  be  capable  of  dwelling  long, 
and  with  benefit,  upon  even  well  enunciat(xl 
truths  and  definitions;  but,  even  where  it  is 
insisted  on  and  continued,  the  results  are  not 
always  beneficial. 

The  second  grand  division  of  rhetoric — style 
deals  more  particularly  with  the  form  of  the 
thought.  Perhaps  no  word  has  given  more  dif- 
ficulty to  define.  AVithout  siKJech,  **  thought  is 
not  possible  in  reality."  Though  so  endlessly 
variable  in  its  form,  so  subtle  as  almost  to  defy 
minute  analysis,  so  subject  to  the  moods  of 
thought,  and  yet  so  plastic  as  to  conform  to  its 
most  sinuous  and  involved  movements,  we  soon 
realize  by  a  little  study,  how  completely  it  is  a 
part  of  the  thinking,  llie  tliought  and  the 
style  are  thus  seen  to  be  one  living  body.  As  a 
subject  of  study,  it  is  that  part  of  rhetoric  which 
has  always  created  and  maintained  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  minds  of  young  students.  Treat- 
ing of  the  form  of  tlie  sentence,  and  also  of  its 
component  words,  it  depends,  to  some  extent,  on 
grammar,  and  may  be  said  to  follow  it,  in  a  nat^ 
ural  order  of  study.  It  is,  therefore,  to  young 
minds  more  suitable  than  the  other  division — 
invention.  ITie  practice  which  it  requires  in 
the  substitution  of  words,  the  inversion  of  sen- 
tences from  grammatical  to  rhetorical  forms, 
the  use  of  rhetorical  figures,  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  language,  furnishes  a  constant 
stimulus  to  mental  exertion.  Such  exercises  in 
style  show  the  student  how  powerfully  the  thought 
is  influenced  by  the  vehicle  of  thought,  how  it 
may  be  modified  by  the  substitution  of  a  clearer 
word,  or  remarkably  affected  by  a  different 
position  of  the  same  words. 

The  advantage  of  sentential  analysis  in  the 
careful  study  of  style  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
The  arrangement  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses, 
peculiar  to  the  great  English  writers,  affect  most 
powerfully  the  turn  of  the  thought,  and  are  open 
to  investigation  through  this  analysis.  The 
kind  of  aeutenceB  they  usci  and  the  variety  in 
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whidi  they  induke,  ^ve  that  harmony  of  move- 
ment 8o  indeacribabTy  pleaaing.  We,  thus,  see 
from  what  arise  the  cleamesB  and  greatness  of 
Hume,  the  enei^  and  brilliancy  of  Macaulay, 
the  grace  of  Irving,  tlie  manly  vigor  of  Sydney 
Smith,  the  philosophic  calmness  of  Helps,  the 
incomparable  plasticity  and  fire  of  Byron's  prose. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  rhetoric  offei-s  a  finer  field 
for  both  teacher  and  student  than  the  application 
of  sentential  analysis  to  an  investigation  of  tho 
striking  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  great  writers. 
— In  no  branch  of  study,  is  there  greater  necessity 
for  abundance  of  practice  on  the  jwirt  of  the 
student.  In  none  is  there  greater  necessity  that 
the  student,  and  not  the  tt'acher,  should  do  the 
chief  part  of  the  work.  The  value  of  rhetoric, 
aa  a  branch  of  study,  is  to  be  tested  by  its  prac- 
tical utility,  by  what  it  contributes  towards  de- 
veloping clearness,  force,  and  beauty  of  expression 
in  language.  Any  thing  else,  however  scientific, 
in  this  branch  must  prove  to  the  young  student 
a  comparatively  barren  and  irksome  task.  In 
this  light,  the  constant  ap])Iication  of  a  few 
simple  principles  to  the  criticism  of  great  writers 
m  an  aaniirable  part  of  the  tniining.  In  Blair's 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  there  ia  a  series  of  papers 
from  Addison  illustrating  this  view;  and  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  modern  treatises  on  rhetoric, 
aiming  at  a  more  philosopliic  treatment  of  the 
subject,  while  they  have  gaineil  in  scientific  ar- 
rangement, may  not  have  lost  some  of  this  crit- 
ical training.  Accuracy,  as  well  as  force  of  ex- 
pression, purity,  propriety,  grace,  are,  to  most 
students,  the  result  of  constant,  careful  practice, 
combined  with  criticiBins  on  distinguished  writ- 
ers. Franklin,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  a 
most  interesting  account  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished under  limited  opi)ortuiiitiea.  without  a 
teacher,  by  careful  oritidsiu  and  revision.  Tiie 
various  steps,  related  in  lii-s  remarkably  simple 
English,  are  worthy  of  the  notice  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  instnujtion  of  youth. — In  the  two 
leiiding  American  colleges.  Harvard  ami  Yale, 
the  time  allotteil  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  is.  in 
the  former,  a  part  of  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years ;  in  the  latter,  the  senior  year,  although 
lectures  on  rhetoric  art*  delivered  to  the  sopho- 
more class.  SupiKwiiig  the  average  age  of  stu- 
dents, at  the  time  of  iwlmission,  to  Iw  17 — and 
this  is,  probably,  bt^low  the  true  average — it 
may  be  said  that  rhetoric,  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
study,  is  pursued  by  the  students  in  their  twen- 
tieth year.  This  age  gives  some  degree  of  ma- 
turity. By  a  thorough  course  in  the  classical  or 
modern  langiuiges,  students  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  inven- 
tion and  the  criticism  of  style. —  See  Kames,  Ele- 
ments  of  Criticism;  Addiso.v,  Ei^SfiifS  onParadL^e 
Lost,  in  the  Spectator;  HLAiR,Lecturcs  on  Rhetoric 
and  Belles- T^ttres ;  (■amphell,  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,  Whatelv,  Eleinenls  (f  Rhetoric;  De 
QuixcEY,  Rhetoricid  (tnd  Criticfd  Eisof/s,  art. 
«S'////e;  Herbert  Spencer.  Essa if s,  Moral,  Polit- 
ical, and  ^Esthetic,  art.  Style;  11.  N.  Day,  Tlie 
Art  of  Discourse  (N.  \,,  18C9).  (See  also 
Bellbs-Lettres.) 


BHODE    ISLAND,  one  of   the 

states  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  smiDkst 
of  all  now  composing  it,  having  au  area  of  1,30G 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  of  217,358. 

EduciUional  History. — It  is  claimed  by  Rhode- 
Islanders  that  the  mst  school  established  bj 
public  vote  in  New  England,  was  at  Newport, 
11. 1.,  in  1G40.  The  early  town  records  are  very 
defective ;  but  it  appears,  from  Callcnder's  l/i*- 
iorical  Discourse  (1738),  that,  in  1640,  Mr. 
Robert  Leuthal  was,  by  vote,  **  called  to  keep  a 
public  school  for  the  learning  of  youth,**  aod. 
further,  that  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
acn*s  of  land  was  made  for  the  permanent  sop- 
iK>rt  of  a  school,  '^  for  encouragement  of  the 
jKwrer  sort,  to  train  up  their  youth  in  IcamiDg.'' 
This  school  tract  of  100  acres  was  allotted  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Middletown ;  bat,  in 
ICGl,  was  exchanged  for  a  ^ract  afterwards 
known  as  Newtown,  or  School-land.  In 
1 GG3,  this  tract  was  ordered  to  be  divided  into 
lots ;  and  the  income  arising  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  them  was  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the 
**  schooling  and  educating  of  poor  children.** — 
I'he  fintt  jmblic  act  in  behalf  of  education  in 
Providence  was  in  May,  1663,  uheu  the  pKh 
prietors  voted  that  100  acres  of  upland  and 
G  acres  of  meadow  shoidd  be  laid  out  as  school 
lands,  and  **  resented  for  the  maintenance  of  & 
school  in  this  town."  I'he  earliest  allusion  to  & 
school-house  is  made  in  1 7r)2  ;  and  it  is  probabfe 
tliat  the  town  simply  allowed  the  school-maEter 
the  use  of  the  building,  at  a  fixed  rent,  the  pu- 
pils ])aying  him  for  his  services.  At  a  town 
meeting  held  Dec.  2.,  1767,  the  citizens  voted  to 
build  "thRH.'  s(;hool-house8  for  small  childnA 
and  one  for  yrmth,  to  proN-ide  instructions,  aiid 
pay  the  expcna^  from  the  treapui-y,  aiul  tht-se 
wh{M;ls  to  1)0  under  the  su]>er\isioii  of  thescbuol 
ooiniuittee.'  A  i)lau  for  the  organization  of 
the  schools  was  rejiorted  by  the  comuiittee. 
through  (Jovfnior  Jal)ez  Boweii.  and  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Staples's  Anntds  (/  Prt'T- 
ideuce.  It  is  an  admirable  report,  and  is  baad 
upon  this  wide  provision  :  **  That  everj'  inhabi- 
tant of  this  town,  whether  they  bo  free  of  the 
town  or  not.  shall  have  find  enjoy  an  eciual  ri^rlit 
and  privilegi.'  of  sending  their  own  children,  aiid 
the  iMiildnni  of  others  that  may  be  under  their 
care,  for  instruction  and  bringing  up.  to  any  '-r 
all  of  said  schools."  This  beneficent  plan  wm, 
however,  defeated ,  on  grounils  thus  .state«l  tj 
Moses   Brown,   another  member  of    the  coui- 

niittee : 

"176S.  Laid  before  the  town  by  the  committee, 
but  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  (and  what  is  mtvt 
surprising  and  remarkable  the  plan  of  a  Free  School. 
Hupiiorted  bv  a  tax,  was  rejected  by  tlie  Poorkb  iort 
of  tne  people,)  bein|r  strangely  led  away  not  to  fee 
their  own  as  well  as  the  public  interest  therein,  (by  « 
few  objectors  at  first.)  either  because  they  were  not 
the  projectors,  or  had  not  public  spirit  to  execute  *^ 
laudable  a  design,  and  which  was  tlrst  voted  by  tht 
town  with  great  freedom.     M.  B." 

'llie  town,  at  last,  built  a  school-house,  con- 
jointly with  private  proprietors,  the  town  owning 
only  the  lower  story ,  out  having  the  supervisioo  i 
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both  pmate  and  public  echools,  through  a  school  a  dozen  scholars  in  each.  Their  books  were  the  Bible , 

committee  tipcliing-book,   and  primer.    One  was  kept  by  John 

T     r>  •  i.*  1  -lu         •  •     1             'J.         •     iz-oA  Foster,  Elsq.,  in  his  oflBce,  one  by  Dr.  Benjamin  West. 

In  Bristol,  the  ongmal  propnetors,  m  1680,  Tj^eir  fees  were  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quar- 

granted  land  '*  for  the  common  improvement,  for  ter.    One  was  kept  by  George  Taylor,  Esq.,  for  the 

the  encouragement  and  use  of  an  able  orthodox  church  scholars.    He,  it  was  said,  received  a  small 

minister,  and  for  the  use  and  encouragement  of  compensation  from  England.     Besidestheae,  there 

1111,        '     j.\.     J.         M     rin      n    J.  were  two  or  three  women  schools.     When  one  had 

an  able  schoolmaster  m  the  town.        I  he  first  learned  to  read,  write,  and  do  a  snm  in  the  rule  of 

recorded  act  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  in  regard  three,  he  was  fit  for  business.    ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Rev.  James 

to  schools  is  dated  in  September,  1682,  when  Manning  did  great  things  in  the  way  of  enlightening 

it  was  voted  *  "°^  informing  the  people.    Schools  revived  by  means 

,._,    ^       ,'             ,      1     ,     ,., ,       .                   ,  of  his  advice  and  assistance.    Previous  to  him  it  was 

That  each  person  that  hath  children  In  town  ready  ,iot  uncommon  to  meet  with  those  who  could  not 

to  go  to  school,  shall  pay  three  pence  the  week  for  ^yrite  their  names  " 

each  chUd's  schooling  to  the  schoolmaster   and  the  rj^jg  testimony  links  Brown  University  with 

town  by  rate  accordmg  to  each  ratable  estate  shall  ^i     ,  .^          r       "^              i.     i     i      ^/^*°»v  "*"* 

make  the  wages  to  amount  to  £24  the  year.    The  ^^^  history  of  common-school  education  in  Rliodo 

selcctment  to  look  out  a  grammar  schoolmaster  and  Island.    Dr.  Maiming  was  president  of  what  was 

use  their  endeavor  to  obtain  £3  of  the  cape  money  then  Rhode  Island  College,  when  it  was  removed 

place  of  a  schoolmaster  in  this  town."  bj  ^^  would,  doubtless,  have  borne  more  im- 
These  seem  to  have  been  the  main  attempts  "i^^^*?,  ^"^*'  .^^*^  ^^^  *^^,  absorbing  excitement 
at  popukr  education  in  this  state,  before  of  the  Revolution.  A  colony  which  saw  one  of 
the  Revolution.  There  were,  also,  some  local  ^^  ^l"^^  *«^^  ^^^^g  >^^  ^^  ^^  f "^"ly;  could 
efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  not  give  much  attention  to  schools.  1  he  con- 
beginning  with  a  gift  of  land  made  by  Judge  ^"^^  ^^^\  ^he  young  state  terribly  depleted  and 
Sewall,  of  Massachusetts,  for  that  purpose.  In  impoverished.  It  had  hardly  recovered  itself, 
regard  to  the  colored  population,  then  quite  when  it  was  urged  on  to  the  adoption  of  a  pub- 
numerous  in  Rhode  Island,  the  Newport  Mer-  lic-school  system,  through  the  far-seeing  energy 
curu,  of  March  29.,  1773,  had  the  following  :  ?^  ^^^  '"^^V  ,  The  real  founder  of  public  schools 
-Whereas  a  school  was  established,  several  years  '^  ^^^^.  ^^^^  .^'^^^^^  llowland,  who  was 
past,  in  the  town  of  Newport,  by  a  society  of  benev-  honi  m  Newport, m  I  < o3,  and  was  sent  to  Frov- 
olent  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  in  Lon-  idence  at  thirteen,  to  be  a  barber's  apprentice, 
don,  with  a  handsome  fund  for  a  mistress  to  instruct  He  was  afterwards  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
thirty  negro  children  m  reading,  sewing,  etc.  And  i  xu  r  harl)pr  in  Prov- 
whereas  it  has  hitherto  been  found  difficult  to  supply  ^^^  ^^  7^^  ^^^  "'^^^>  ^^^^  ^  oaroer  in  rrov- 
the  said  school  with  the  number  of  children  required ;  idence.  lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  Me- 
noticc  is  hereby  given,  that  the  said  school  js  now  chanics' Association,  founded  in  1789.  Mr.  How- 
kept  by  Mrs.  Mary  Brett  in  Ili^h  Street,  nearly  op-  land  has  left  fully  on  record  the  successive  steps 
posite  to  Judge  Johnston's,  and  is  open  to  all  societies  •  xi^  ocritotioTi  whio h  rpsnlt^il  in  tho  Psfahlifth- 
m  the  town,  to  send  their  young  blacks,  to  the  num-  ^^  ^"^  agitation  wmcn  resuiiea  m  tne  estaDUsn- 
ber  of  thirty;  And,  provided,  that  the  number  can-  "i^nt  of  pubhc  schools;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
not  be  nearly  kept  up  for  the  future,  the  gentlemen  to  that,  by  his  showing,  it  met  with  no  opposition 
whose  care  and  direction  the  said  school  has  been  en-  from  the  wealthy,  but  only  from  the  very  class 

rrS'of''xt'^h^'^'^'"''"^  *"'•"''' "'*'*'"  it  waf  esixH^iaUy  deskmed.to  benefit      It  was 

There  were  manv  reasoim  whv  romular  edu-  ^ani^y  approved  m   Pro>idence,  and  was  en- 

*i,tL^r^,h  n  ^^^"  IZn.'^^m.l  dorsed  in  Xewport.  but  was  regarded  with  in- 

towns.  In  these,  in- 
little  agitated,  a  fact  to 
I  the  measure  was  mainly 

much  of  the  tenitorv,  there  was  no  settled  gov-  ^^^- J^^  bill  esteblisliing  public  schools  was 

emment,  then)  biding  boundaiy  <iisputes  inlev-  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  February  session,  1800.    Its  vital 

eral  directions.     Rlunle  Island  wa^  a  peculiar  P^^^ions  were  as  follows : 

ftnffprpr  hv  tho  Tiwli'in  wiin  nnrl   tbn  pontinn^rl  SECTION  1.    Be  U  enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 

suiterer  by  tne  inoian  AVcirs,  and  the  continued  ^^     andthe  avtJioHties  thereof,  atid  U  is  hereby  en- 

existence  of  slavery  was  a  fatal  olwtacle  to  pub-  ac/ed;— That  each  and  every  town  in  the  State  shall 

lie  schools.     Finally,  there  was  no  such  power-  annually  cause  to  be  established  and  kept,  at  the  ex- 

fiUbodyof  clergvinen  as  existed  in  Massachu-  pense  of  such  town,  one  or  more  free  schools,  for  tho 

o-^+*o  Q«a+„;r.;,.^  i^,r  ,^.^f....*   ;«fl.,  ««.  *K^  «.i.  xi^  instruction  of  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  said  town, 

setts,  sustaining  by  potent  influence  the  whole  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years,  in  reading, 

system  of  schooLs.     Ihere  was,  on  the  contrary,  writmg,  and  common  arithmetic,  who  may  stand  in 

a  strong  reaction  against  this  clerical  influence,  need  of  such  instruction,  and  apply  therefor.*' 

andagaiust  the  traditional  institutions  of  Mas-  **  Sec.  2.  ^nd5etf/Mr£/ier  e/mce^d.  That  it  shall  be 

sach^tts  and  Connecticut      It  was  due  to  all  ^llfat^^^il^  ^.riSa?^^^^^^^^^ 

these  reasons  that  public  schools,  though  planted  judge  necessary  and  convenient." 

so  early  in  Rhode  Island,  flourished  less  than  in  j^  ^^  f^^her  provided  that  each  town  might 

^ese  other  stat(>s    The  reminiscences  of  feamue  ^^^^^  ^^^  school  purposes,  twenty  per  cent  of 

Thurber,  an  aged  citizen  oi^  Providence,  record  j^s  state  taxes,  so  long  as  the  sum  thus  retained 

^e  general  condition  of  education,  before  the  ^^^^  „^^  exceed  $?6, 000.     In  case  any  town  failed 

Kevolution '                         •       *      u    .  ♦,  to  establish  the  schools  required,  this  allowance 

••As  respects  schools,  previous  to  about  tho  year  ,      ,      r_^-xi      ix^u  ai 

1770,  they  were  but  Httle  thought  of;  there  were  in  was  to  be  forfeited;    but  there  was  no  other 

my  neighborhood  three  small  schools  perhaps  aboat  penalty  imposed,  nor  was  action  made  oblige- 
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toiy.  As  a  result,  the  law  was  an  absolute  fail- 
turei  except  as  regsirded  the  city  of  Providence. 
No  other  community  carried  it  into  effect,  and 
the  law  itself  was  repealed  in  1803. 

In  organizing  the  schools  of  Providence,  John 
Rowland  was  made  one  of  the  committee ;  and 
00  thoroughly  was  his  work  done  in  his  own 
city,  that  uie  school  system  was  there  sustained 
after  Ihe  repeal  of  the  general  law,  and  the 
schools  of  Providence  remained,  until  within  a 
few  years,  far  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
state. — For  twenty-five  years  after  the  repeal  of 
John  Howhmd's  law,  there  was  in  Rhode  Island 
no  state  system  of  schools,  even  on  paper; 
thouffh  the  local  schools  of  Providence  were  well 
sustained  at  the  public  expense,  and  there  were, 
at  Newport  and  ebewhere,  some  endowed  schools, 
most  of  them  established  bv  lottery.  In  182  7,  there 
were  petitions  for  a  school  system ;  and,  in  1828, 
a  law  was  passed,  authorizing  towns  to  appoint 
school  committees,  and  to  tax  themselves  for 
schools ;  and  providing  that  sums  paid  into  tho 
general  treasury  by  lottery  dealers  and  auction- 
eers should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
public  schools,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
^10,000.  This  act  was  the  foundation  of  tho 
present  school  system  of  the  state ;  and  though 
its  provisions  seemed  in  some  respects  unsatis- 
factory, it  was  yet  a  great  step  forward.  During 
the  next  fifteen  years,  the  system  underwent 
some  important  modifications,  especially  as  to 
the  plan  of  distribution  of  the  school  money, 
whicn  was  at  first  allotted  to  each  town  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inhabitants  below  the 
ace  of  sixteen;  but,  afterwards,  according  to 
7u  the  number  of  white  persons  under  sixteen, 
i2J  the  number  of  colored  persons  under  ten, 
(3)  five-fourteenths  of  the  colored  persons  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty-four.  ITiis  complicated 
method  remained  in  force  from  1832  to  1845. — 
The  first  document  answering  to  a  general  school 
report  was  prepared  by  Oliver  Ai^ll,a  veteran 
teacher,  in  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Providence.  It  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  dated  May  17.,  1832.  Tho 
most  important  statistical  facts  contained  in 
this  report  were  the  following : 

Whole  number  of  public  schools  in  the  state.. .       323 

Whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in  them 17,034 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 318 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 147 

Number  of  schools  continued  through  the  year  20 

Average  time  of  the  others 3  months. 

.Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  towns  for 

tiie  support  of  schools 111,490 

Amount  drawn  fVom  school  fund $10,000 

Whole  amount  expended  for  support  of  public 

schools $21,490 

Number  of  private  schools  continued  through 

the  year,  under  male  teachers 30 

Number  of  private  schools  continued  through 

the  year,  under  female  teachers 88 

(In  nearly  all  the  country  towns,  the  private  schools 
may  be  considered  as  the  public  schools  continued  by 
individual  subscription,  fVom  three  to  six  months.) 
Whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in  them  (ex- 
clusive  of  the  Friend's   Boarding  •  School, 

Providence) 3,403 

Total  estimated  expense  of  private  schools, $81,376 

Expended  for  support  of  schoohi  for  one  year. $102,865 


Some  strange  facts  may  be  {gathered  from 
these  statistics.    It  appears  that,  in  1832,  Prov- 
idence had  five  times  as  many  public  adioob  as 
private;  Newport,  sixteen  times  as  many;  and  ^ 
amount  expended  on  private  schools  throngfaoat 
the  state  was  four  tunes  that  spent  on  public 
schools.    Only  twenty  public  schools  were  con- 
tinued through  the  year,  the  average  time  of  tlie 
others  being  but  three  months;  and  men  oa^ 
numbered  women,  as  teachers,  almost  two  to  one. 
In  1843,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Rhode 
Island  assembly,  by  Wilkins  Updike,  of  Soath 
Kingstown,  to  authorize  the  governor  of  the  state 
"to  employ  some  suitable  person  as  affent;**  and, 
in  advocating  its  passage,  he  boldly  dedaied  the 
school  system,  as  it  then  existed,  to  be  "not  a 
blessing,  except  in  the  city  of  Providence,  and 
possibly,  a  few  other  towns."     He  asserted  that 
Khode  Island  was  behind  the  other  NewEn^and 
states,  and  that  the  remedy  for  this  was  &  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  to  revise  the  wbole 
system,  to  codify  the  laws,  and  to  visit  and  ex- 
amine the  schools  throughout  the  state.    The 
bill  was  passed,  and  Heniy  Bamaid  was  ap- 
nointed  the  school  agent  in  December,  1843.  la 
May,  the  foUowinc  year,  he  made  his  rroort  of  a 
school  law,  whi(£  was  passed  June  21^  1845. 
This  law  created  the  omce  of  oommisBioDer  of 
public  schools,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
made  provision  for  the  financial  support  of  the 
schools,  defined  the  powers  and  duties  of  town 
in  regard  to  public  education,  provided  for  sdiool- 
distncts,  and  trustees  of  schools  therein,  and  aho 
for  the  examination  and  legal  certification  of 
teachers.  Mr.  Barnard's  labors  and  services  weR 
very  great ;  and  he  must  stand  second  only  to 
Horace  Mann  among  the  school  reformers  of  Nev 
England.     In  his  very  first  report,  for  1845,  be 
made  a  searching  review  of  the  school  buildiogi 
and  school  methods  prevailing  in  the  state.  l£t 
Horace  Mann,  he  strongly  ui^ged  the  employmeDt 
of  women  as  teachers,  and  spoke  with  satisMction 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  caused  the  employment 
of  more  than  fifty  additional   female  teadien 
during  the  past  year.    He  had  also,  he  reportei 
seen  more  than  fifty  new  school-houses  hciilt 
mostly  on  plans  furnished  by  himself.    It  was 
declared  by  the  teachers  of  the  state,  on  his  retiie- 
ment  from  office  in  1849,  that  he  had  effected  a 
"revolution"    in    school  architecture;    and  the 
amount  of  printed  matter  circulated  by  him,  wai 
very  great.    More  than  16,000  educational  pam- 
phlets were  distributed  by  him  gratuitously,  ex- 
clusive of  the  official  documents  of  the  state,  and 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute  (^Education.    I>ur 
ing  one  year,  not  an  almanac  was  pubhsbed  in 
Rhode  Island  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of 
educational  matter,  added  to  it.     During  hu  five 
years  of  administration,  more  than  eleven  hundred 
educational  meetings  were  held,  at  which  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  addresses  were  made.  Tlieee 
facts  are  stated  by  Rev.  Edwin  M,  Stone  in  his 
history  of  the  Rnode  Island  Institute  of  IDStru^ 
tion,  an  organization  which  was  formed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1845,  and  rendered  the  most  important  aii 
to  the  labors  of  the  commissioner.    Mr.  Barnard 
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retired  in  1849,  on  aooonnt  of  ill  health,  and  was 
aucceeded  by  Klisha  R.  Potter,  now  Judge  Potter. 
This  gentleman's  legal  experience  was  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  school  legislation  of  the 
state.  He  secured  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
rate-bill  system,  which  m  many  towns  assessed 
part  of  the  school  expenses  upon  the  pupils. 
He  also  established  the  principle  of  entire  relig- 
ious freedom  in  the  public  schools,  taking  the 
position  that,  under  the  Rhode  Island  constitu- 
tion, the  school  committees  liad  no  right  "to  pre- 
scribe religious  exercises  for  a  school".  ITie  matter 
was  to  be  settled  by  general  consent;  but  no  child 
could  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  any  religious 
€xercise,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  par- 
ents. Accordingly,  in  the  local  school  laws  of 
this  state,  the  school  committees  usually  "recom- 
mend" that  the  schools  be  opened  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  but  do  not  require  it.  Other  im- 
portant services  rendered  by  Air.  Potter  were  the 
recommendation  (in  1850)  of  a  state  board  of 
education,  and  the  persistent  advocacy  of  a  nor- 
mal school.  Through  his  efforts,  a  normal  depart- 
ment was  first  estaolished  (1850)  in  Brown  l"ni- 
versity.  and  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
S.  S.  Greene,  then  superintendent  of  the  Provi- 
dence schools,  but  whose  title  in  the  university 
was  Professor  of  Di(l(tciics.  To  this  arrangement, 
succeeded  (in  1852)  a  private  nonnal  school,  in 
Providence,  taught  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Russell, 
Colburn.and  (^uyot;  and  finally  (in  1854),  a  state 
normal  school,  under  Dana  P.  Colburn.  This 
school  was  afterward  removed  to  Bristol,  and, 
after  Mr.  Colburn 's  death,  was  placed  under 
Joshua  Kendalls  charge.  It  was,  however,  abol- 
ished in  1805,  but  was  re-established  at  Provi- 
dence in  1871,  under  the  care  of  J.  C.  Green- 
ough.  who  still  remains  its  principal.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Mr.  Potter  in  the  office  of  school  com- 
missioner have  been  Robert  Allyn  (1854 — 7), 
John  Kingsbury  (1857 — 9],  Joshua  B.  Chapiu 
(1859 — 61,  and  again  1863 — 9),  Henry  Roils- 
maniere  (1861^3),  T.  W.  Bicknell  (1869—75), 
and  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  the  present  incumbent, 
elected  in  1875. 

A  state  board  of  education  was  created  in 
1870;  and  there  have  been  various  improvements 
in  organization  since  that  time,  including  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  school  committees  from 
one  to  three  years,  and  the  authorization  of  a 
school  superintendent  in  every  town.  Women 
have  also  been  occasionally  elected  members  of 
school  committees,  and  have  performed  their 
duties  with  marked  success.  Evening  schools 
have  also  received  particular  attention,  being 
especially  important  in  a  manufacturing  state 
like  Rhode  IsJand. 

School  System. — The  constitution  of  the  state 
provides  (1)  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
general  assembly  to  promote  public  schools,  and 
to  ailopt  all  means  which  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  secure  to  the  j)eople  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  of  education"; 
(2)  that  "the  money  appropriated  by  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  shall  be  securely  in- 
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vested  and  remain  a  perpetnal  fund  for  tluifc 
purpose";  (3)  that  "all  donations  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  or  other  educational  purposes 
shall  be  ^plied  according  to  the  terms  prescribed 
by  the  donors."  The  oflicers  of  the  system  con- 
sist of  (1)  a  state  board  of  education,  (2)  a  com- 
missioner of  public  schools,  (3)  trustees  of  the 
state  normal  school,  (4)  town  school  committees^ 
(5)  town  superintendents,  (6)  distnot  trustees, 
and  (7)  district  clerks,  treasurers,  and  collectors. — 
The  state  hoard  of  educrition  is  composed  of  eight 
members,  the  governor  and  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor being  members,  ex  qfficio,  and  each  of  the 
five  counties  of  the  state  being  entitled  to  one 
member,  except  Providence,  which  is  entitled  to 
two.  ITie  members  are  elected  by  the  general 
assembly  for  three  years.  This  board  ha&  the 
general  supervision  and  control  of  the  public 
schools,  its  particular  duties  being  to  hold  quar- 
terly meetings,  to  prescribe  and  enforce  general 
regulations,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
general  assembly.  The  governor  of  the  state  is 
the  president  of  the  boanl,  and  the  commissioner, 
secretary. — The  cainmissifnier  of  public  schools 
is  elected  annually  by  the  bound  of  education, 
ami  is  the  chief  executive  officer  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  system.  His  duties  are  to  advise 
with  school  officers  and  teachers  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  education;  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
schools;  to  deliver  addresses  in  the  several  towns 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  the 
st^hools;  to  arrange  for  and  conduct,  teachers'  in- 
stitutes; to  secure,  as  far  as  is  desirable,  a  uni- 
formity of  text-books:  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  school  libraries;  to  draw  onlers  on  the 
treasurer  for  the  school  moneys  to  which  the 
towns  are  entitled;  and  to  make  an  aimual  report 
to  the  board  of  education  on  the  last  Monday  in 
December  of  each  year.  He  also  decides  disputes 
and  controversies  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  school  laws;  but,  if  requested,  he  must  lay 
a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  before  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  supreme  court,  whose  de- 
cision IS  final. — llie  trustees  of  the  normtd  school 
consist  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
and  the  commissioner  of  the  public  schools,  and 
have  the  control,  mana£;ement,  and  general  super- 
vision of  the  normal  school.  They  also  examine 
candidates  for  teachers'  licenses,  and  give  certifi- 
cates to  such  as  are  found  quahfied. — School  cam,' 
mittees,  each  composed  of  not  leas  than  three 
members,  are  elected  in  the  towns  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  one  retiring  annually.  Their  duties 
are  to  meet  for  consultation  at  least  four  times  a 
year,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  school-districts,  to 
locate  school-houses,  to  examine  and  license  ap- 
plicants to  teach,  and  to  revoke  licenses  when 
necessary;  to  visit,  by  one  or  more  of  their  num- 
ber, every  public  school  in  the  town  at  least 
twice  during  each  term,  to  make  rules  for  the 
management  and  instruction  of  the  schools,  and 
to  draw  all  orders  for  the  myment  of  the  school 
moneys.  They  are  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
sujiervision  of  the  commissioner.  In  towns  under 
the  district  system,  the  trustees  have  the  care  of 
the  district-school  property,  and  make  contracts 
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with  teachers;  while  the  achool  oommittee  exer- 
dses  all  other  authority  over  the  schools.  Sdtool 
superintendefUSf  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
towns,  or,  upon  their  failure  to  do  so,  by  the 
school  committees,  perform  such  duties  and  ex- 
ercise such  powers  as  may  be  assigned  to  them 
by  the  school  committees.  District  trustees^  one 
or  Uiree  for  each  district,  as  the  latter  may  de- 
cide, are  annually  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
districts,  but  receive  no  compensation  unless  the 
district  vote  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  have  the  custody  of  the  school  prop- 
erty, and  employ  the  teachers;  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  visit  the  schools  twice  each  term,  and 
to  report  to  the  school  committee. — District 
derks,  one  for  each  district,  are  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  district  to  keep  the  records  of  all 
meetings  in  the  district,  and  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  s(mool-districts. — District  treasurers  keep 
the  school  moneys,  pay  it  out  on  proper  orders, 
etc.;  and  district  collectors  are  appointed  to  col- 
lect the  taxes  levied  in  the  district  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. — The  permanent  school  fund  of 
the  state,  in  1875,  amounted  to  $265,142.51, 
only  the  income  of  which  may  be  appropriated 
to  public  schools.  The  annual /una  for  distri- 
bution among  the  schools,  arising  from  state  and 
local  taxation,  interest  on  permanent  fund,  and 
other  sources,  amounted  to  $761,796.92.  The 
state  appropriates  annually  $90,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schoolft— $63,000  to  the  several 
towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
under  the  age  of  15;  and  $27,000  according  to 
the  number  of  school-districts  in  each  town.  The 
money  thus  appropriated — called  teachers*  motiey 
— can  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries.  No  town  can  receive  any  part  of  such 
state  appropriAtion,  unless  it  raise  by  tax,  for  the 
support  of  schools,  an  amount  equal  to  what  it  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  state.  There  is  also  a 
si)ecial  state  appropriation  for  evening  schools. — 
Every  district  is  required  to  maintain  a  school; 
and,  if  it  neglect  for  seven  months  to  ojien  one, 
the  town  committee  may  establish  a  school,  and 
employ  a  teacher.  Two  or  more  districts  may 
unite  to  maintain  a  school  for  older  children. — 
Xo  minor  under  1 5  years  of  ago  may  be  employed, 
under  a  jxjnalty  of  $20,  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment,  unless  he  has  attended  school  at 
leaat  three  months  during  the  preceding  year, 
nor  may  any  such  minor  be  employed  for  more 
than  nine  months  in  any  year.  Towns  may 
enact  truant  laws. 

Edficational  Condition, — The  number  of  pub- 
lic day  schools  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  737  (grad- 
ed, 436;  ungraded,  301);  of  evening  schools,  39; 
and  the  number  of  school-houses,  426,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  was  $2,360,01 7.  The  receipts 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  were  as  foUows: 

From  state  appropriation  for 

day  schools $90,000.00 

From  state  appropriation  for 

evening  schools 2,495.00 

From  town  appropriations.. .  6CG.7r)0.14 

district  taxes 47,626.43 

other  sources 64,019.36 

Total $761,796.92 


The  expenditurte  for  the  same  yeirwefeaft 
follows : 

For  teachers* salarieSfdayBchoola  $383,284.14 
•*  "  "  evening  "  15.360.60 
*'  aites,  baUdings,  and  ftmutnre  274,326.41 
*^   school  raperviflion 11,681.03 


(« 


other  purposes 80,001.67 


Total $764,643.74 

The  school  statistics^  iat  the  year  ending  April 
30.,  1875,  are  the  following: 

No.  of  children  of  school  aee  (4—16) 53,311 

^    ^  diflferent  pupils  enrolled  hi  day  scboolt. .  38^ 

Average  number  belonging 30,161 

Average  dailv  attendance 2s,l6l 

Number  enrolled  in  evening  achoola 4,110 

Average  attendance     "  *«  2,25$ 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  males 196 

"       *•         **  "      femaleii....861 

Total 1^ 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  males $86.1$ 

**  "  females..  $46.17 
Average  length  of  school  term 9.38  me. 

In  the  following  cities  and  towns,  the  town 
system  of  school  management  has  been  adopted 
whoUj  or  in  part:  Providence,  Bristol  KMt 
Providence,  Newport,  Warren,  Woonaocket, 
Pawtucket,  Barrington,  and  North  ProrideDce. 
— The  commissioner's  annual  report  for  lb75 
gives  the  foUowins  brief  summary  of  what  ii 
now  attempted  in  Uie  public  elementary  ichooli: 
**  An  examination  of  our  schools  shows  that  itid- 
in^,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic  (mental  and 
written),  and  geography  are  tauffht  in  all  tW 
schools  of  the  state  of  an  intermediate  and  gnm- 
mar  grade.  United  Btates  history  and  Eng^ 
grammar  are  taught  in  most  of  our  grammr 
schools.  Vocal  music  is  practioed  in  many  of  our 
schools,  and  tausht  in  a  few,  particularly  in  tbott 
of  all  grades  in  Providence  and  Newport  Driv- 
ing is  taught  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades  of  Providence  and  Newport.  Sewing  ii 
taught  in  a  few  of  the  schools  in  Providenw." 

Konnal  Instrudiun. — The  Rhode  Island  State 
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pupils,  of  whom  1 84  graduated  from 
the  institution.  While  fitting  teachers  for  schudi 
of  a  higher  grade,  it  especially  aims  to  prif^are 
for  teaching  elementary  schools, — primaiy.  iut€f- 
mediate,  and  grammar.  The  whole  iiumlier  of 
pupils  taught,  during  the  year  1875,  was  1M>. 
Three  teacJiers'  institutes  were  held  undef  the 
direction  of  the  state  commissioner. 

Secondarjf  Instruction. — There  are  13  citiei 
and  towns  which  have  separate  high  schook  or 
schools  of  that  ^p^e,  either  public  or  pri\*ate.  as 
follows:  Providence,  Newport,  Woonsoiket, 
Pa^*tucket,  Ilopkiuton,  Bristol,  Warren,  West- 
erly, Lincoln,  East  Greenwich,  Barrington,  iki^ 
uate,  and  East  Providence.  In  his  report  for 
1875,  the  commissioner  remarks:  '^In  the  hidi 
schools,  we  find  the  pupils  pursuing  the  studiei 
of  natural  philosopny,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
botany,  algebra,  trigonometry,  book-keeping 
ceneral  history,  mentel  and  moral  philo^ihy, 
English  literature,  and  I^tin  and  Greek."  Three 
private  academies  and  seminaries  reported  to  tk 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  in  187$,  a  totel  of 
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269  students,  of  whom  130  were  pursuing  a  clas- 
sical course;  46,  a  course  in  modem  languages; 
and  32  were  preparing  for  college.  The  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  these  schools 
was  18.  The  University  Grammar  School,  at 
Providence,  is  the  oldest  institution  of  learning 
in  the  state,  its  foundation  dating  back  to  1764. 
It  was  the  germ  of  Brown  University,  under 
whose  control  it  still  is,  and  for  which  it  has 
prepsu^  nearly  300  students.  The  East  Green- 
wich Academy  ia  connected  with  Boston  Uni- 
versity. The  Friends'  Academy,  Mowry  and 
GofTs  English  and  classical  school,  and  Dr.  Stock- 
bridge's  school  for  young  ladies,  all  in  Providence, 
are  schools  of  high  repute  for  efficiency.  It 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Rogers  High 
School,  in  Newport,  partakes,  in  some  respects, 
of  the  nature  of  an  academy,  having  been  based, 
in  its  present  form,  upon  the  bequest  of  $100,000 
to  the  city  of  Newport,  to  be  used,  under  certain 
conditions,  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  school. 
Four  schools  in  the  state  for  tlie  preparation  of 
students  for  college,  in  1875,  reported  33  teach- 
ers and  46,5  pupils.  Two  business  colleges  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  19  teachers  and  60.5  pupils 
—405  day  scholars  and  200  evening  scholars. 

Superior  Instruction. — This  grade  of  education 
is  represented  by  Brown  University  (q.  v.),  first 
established  at  Warren,  but,  in  1770,  removed  to 
Proviilence.  This  institution  contains  an  agricult- 
ural and  scientific  department. 

Special  Instruction. — 'I'he  only  institution  of 
this  character  in  the  state  is  the  Reform  School, 
at  Providence,  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  are 
well  cared  for,  being  provided  with  the  means 
for  acquiring  a  common-school  education,  and 
trained  in  habita  of  neatness,  order,  and  industry. 
In  1875,  the  whole  number  of  inmates  was  197, 
— boys,  162;  girls,  35. 

Teachers*  Association.^. — The  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  thirtieth  annual 
session  at  Providence,  in  January,  1875.  Tliis 
association,  during  its  long  career,  has  numbered 
among  its  members  the  most  distinguished  edu- 
cators of  the  state,  and  has  exerted  a  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  progress  of  every  de- 
partment of  education. 

Educational  Journals. — The  first  educational 
journal  piiblishefl  in  the  state  was  the  Journal 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Listruction, 
which  was  continued  about  three  years,  till  1849. 
Under  the  administration  of  commissioner  Pot- 
ter, the  Rhode  Island  Educutional  Magazine 
was  commenced,  and  continued  for  two  years.  In 
1855,  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  was  first  is- 
sued, and  continued  to  be  published  for  twenty 
years,  being  merged,  in  1875,  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Educatiori,  now  puV)lished  in  Boston, 
under  the  editorship  of  T.  W.  Bicknell. 

For  fuller  information  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tional history  of  this  state,  see  the  Centennial 
Volume,  A  History  of  Public  Education  in 
Rhode  Island  from  1636  to  1876,  compiled  by 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  edited 
by  lliomas  B.  Stockwell.  (Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  (Providence,  1876).  This  volume  includes 


A  History  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Rhode 
Islmid,  by  Thomas  Went  worth  Higginson. 

BICHABDSON,  Charles,  an  English  lexi- 
cographer, bom  in  July,  1775  ;  died  at  Feltham, 
Middlesex.  Oct.  6.,  1865.  Little  is  recorded  o£ 
his  early  life  or  education.  After  some  study  of 
the  literature  of  the  law,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  philology,  which  was  always  afterwards  the 
business  of  his  life.  His  principal  works  are  : 
Illustrations  of  English  Philology  (I^ndon, 
1815);  New  Dictionary  of  the  Englis)i  Language 
(1837);  and  On  the  Study  of  Lunguages  (1854). 
It  is  on  his  dictionary  that  his  fame  principally 
rests.  Its  publication  was  begun  in  1835,  and 
finished  in  1 837  ;  but  its  preparation  was  the 
labor  of  20  years.  Though  now  superseded  in 
great  measure  by  the  larger  works  of  AVorces- 
ter  and  Webster,  its  reception  at  the  time  of 
its  publication  was  remarkably  cordial ;  and  crit- 
ical notices,  almost  without  exception,  mentioned 
it  with  praise.     (See  Dictionary.) 

RICHMOND  COLLEGE,  at  Richmond, 
Ya.,  mider  Baptist  control,  was  founded  in 
1844.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  the 
income  of  an  endowment  of  8100,000.  'I'he  value 
of  its  buildings  and  grounds  is  ^1 50.000.  Its 
libraries  contain  about  6,000  volumes.  The  col- 
lege is  composed  of  eight  independent  schools ; 
namely,  of  Latin,  (JreeK,  modern  languages,  P'n- 
glish,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  ana  philos- 
ophy. The  students  are  free  to  choose  any  of 
these  schools,  but  every  one  is  required  to  attend 
at  least  three.  The  following  degrees  are  con- 
ferred, according  to  the  number  and  character  of 
the  schools  attended :  B.  L.,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  and 
A.  M.  The  tuition  fee  varies  from  $50  per  an- 
num upward,  according  to  the  number  of  schools 
attended.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  7  instructors 
and  150  students.  The  presidents  have  been  as 
follows:  the  Kev.  R.  Ryland,  I).  D.,  1844— C6; 
the  Rev.  I^iberius  G.  Jones.  D.  D.,  1866—9  ; 
and  B.  PurjTar,  A.  M.  (chainnan  of  the  faculty), 
from  1869  to  the  present  time  (1876). 

BICHTEB,  Johann  Paul  Friedricli,  an 
illustrious  German  author,  jwpularly  known  as 
Jean  Paul,  born  in  ^^'un8iedeJ,  Bavaria,  March 
21.,  1763;  died  in  Baireuth,  November  14.,  1825. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
and,  after  leaving  it,  passed  ten  years  of  his 
life  aa  a  private  tutor,  his  condition,  during 
much  of  that  time,  being  one  of  extreme 
lK)verty.  While  occupied  as  a  teacher,  he 
wrote  several  works ;  but,  for  a  long  time> 
was  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  publisher,  and  waa 
still  longer  in  finding  remlers,  the  extravagance 
and  oddity  of  his  thought  and  style  baffling- 
popular  comprehension,  and  depriving  his  genius, 
of  that  recognition  which  it  afterwards  secured. 
The  turning-point  in  his  fortunes  came  at  last, 
however ;  and,  from  1793  to  1798,  he  published 
several  of  his  best  works,  which  rapidly  raised 
him  to  a  position  among  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  his  day.  His  views  on  education  are 
embodied  chiefly  in  his  Ijevana.  oder  Erzieh- 
lehre.  published  in  Brunswick,  in  1807,  and  in 
Stutt^urt,  in  1861;  an   English  transhition  of 
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which  was  iflsaed  in  Boston,  in  1863.  It  is 
characterized  b^  jmt  and  profound  views  ex- 
pressed in  striking  language ;  and  many  of  its 
aphoristic  sayings  have  long  since  passed  tin- 
questioned  into  the  literature  of  education. 

BIDOEVILLB  GOLLBOS,  in  Ridfleville, 
Ind.,  under  the  patronage  of  the  FreewiU  Bap- 
tist denomination,  was  rounded  in  1867,  for  the 
education  of  both  sexes.  It  is  supported  by  the 
income  of  a  sman  endowment  and  by  tuition 
fees,  varying  from  918  to  $30  a  ^rear.  It  pro- 
vides the  fdlowing  courses :  daancal,  scientific, 
practical  (of  3  years,  intended  to  be  e(}uivalent  to 
an  ordinarv  high-school  course),  classical  prepare 
atory,  ana  a  general  preparatoiy  course.  In 
1875—6,  there  were  6  instructors  and  112  stu- 
dents: classical,  1;  scientific,  14;  practical  course, 
5;  classical  preparatory,  1 ;  general  joreparatoiy, 
85;  in  instrumental  music,  6.  The  Kev.  Samuel 
D.  Bates,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

BIPON  GOIXBGS,  at  Kipon,  Wis.,  was 
Ibunded  in  1851,  and  oi|;anizea  as  a  college  in 
1863.  It  is  non-sectarian.  It  has  an  endowment  of 
about  $50,000,  a  libraiy  of  over  3,800  volumes,  a 
cabinet  of  minerals,  and  chemical  and  physiod 
apparatus.  The  regular  tuition  fees  vary  from 
921  to  $24  a  year.  There  is  a  collegiate  de- 
partment (with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course), 
a  preparatoiy,  and  a  musical  department.  Botn 
sexes  are  admitted.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  13 
instructors,  and  358  students  fl65  male  and  193 
female),  of  whom  69  were  oi  collegiate  grade, 
244  preparatoiy,  and  45  were  stucfying  music 
only.  The  Bev.  William  E.  Merriman,  D.  D.,  was 
president  of  the  college  from  1863  to  1876, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Edward  H. 
Merrell,  A.  M. 

BOANOKE  GOIiLEGB,  at  Salem,  Ya., 
founded  in  1852,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  though  not  by  its  cliarter  de- 
uominatioual.  It  derives  its  support  from  the 
fees  of  students  ($50  a  year),  llie  college 
has  a  library  of  14,000  volumes,  extensive  chem- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus,  a  mineral 
cabinet  containing  over  11,000  specimens,  and  a 
museum  of  curiosities.  There  is  a  collegiate,  a 
normal,  and  a  preparatory  dejiartment,  brides  a 
select  course  designed  to  afford  a  good  business 
education.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  7  instructors 
and  171  students  (93  coll^^te,31  select,  and  47 
preparatory).  Tlie  Rev.  D.  P.  Bittle,  D.  D.,  has 
been  the  president  from  the  opening  of  the 
college. 

BOGHESTBB,  University  of,  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  under  Baptist  control,  was  founded 
in  1850.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  and 
the  income  of  an  endowment  of  3212,000.  Its 
unproductive  property  (land,  buildings,  ete.)  is 
valued  at  3378,662.  It  has  extensive  collections 
in  geologv  and  mineralogy,  and  a  library  of 
12,500  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  375  a 
year ;  but  there  are  fifty  scholar^ps  affording 
free  tuition.  The  university  has  a  classical  and 
a  scientific  course,  each  of  four  years,  leading 
respectively  to  the  degrees  of  A  B.  and  B.  S. 
Eclectio  oouxses  are  provided  for  those  not  can- 


didktes  for  a  degree.  In  1876— 7,  thevs  wcfe  8 
profeasora  and  163  students.  Martin  Biewer 
Anderson,  LL.  D.,  elected  in  1853,  has  been  iht 
only  presjdgnt. 

BOOK  HHiL  OOLLBOB,  a  Roman  Gstkh 
lie  institution  at  Ellioott  City,  Md.,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Christian  Biothen,  wai  oi^ok- 
ized  in  1857,  and  chartered  in  1865.   IthMt 
geological  and  mineialogical  cabinet,  'M?"tfiTi"^ 
about  1,000  specimens;  a  herbarium,  oontaimng 
about  2,500  specimens ;  and  a  libruj  of  6,5011 
volumes.  The  cost  of  tuitkm,  board,  etc.,is t2i<^ 
a  year ;    of   tuition  alone,  S80.     Hw  ocAqft 
comprises  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  dqwl- 
ment,  the  latter  having  a  ocnmnercial  ooune 
(2  years),  a  sdentifio  courae  (4  yean),  and  a 
classical  course  (4  years).  In  1875---6,  tlwre  wen 
29  professors  and  other  instructore  and  165  stu- 
dents (137  preparatory  and  28  oolkgiate).    Thi 
residents  have  been  as  follows:  Bro.  Aplniileii 
Bro.  Tobias,  Bro.  Loidan,  and  Bro.Bettelin  (far 
the  last  12  years). 

BOD.    Bee  Corpobal  PumsmfBirc. 

SOMAN  G  ATHOLZO  CSUBCH  is  the 
name  popularly  given  to  the  body  of  Chriitiani 
who  are  m  communion  with  the  bishop  of  Bobm 
and  recognize  him  as  their  spiritual  head.  He 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  by  far  the  moH 
numerous  division  of  Christendom.  Hie  foDov- 
ing  table  gives  an  estimate  of  the  proportioiitSt 
present  (1877),  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  FM- 
cstants  and  to  the  total  population  of  the  woril' 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  this  Cable,  that  the  Romss 
Catholic  Church  embraces  a  majority  of  the  total 
population  of  America,  and  nearly  one-half  d 
that  of  Europe ;  and  that  it  exceeds  the  ProCr 
eetant  population  in  Asia,  but  is  exceeded  by 
it  in  Afnca,  and  in  Australia  and  Pc^ynoia 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  the 
larger  portion  of  Austria  and  Ireland,  the  Pott 
districts  of  (^ermany  and  Russia,  a  number  of 
Swiss  cantons,  all  the  states  of  South  and  C>n- 
tral  America  and  Mexico,  are  almost  wholly  in- 
habited by  Roman  Catholics. — From  the  dowo- 
fall  of  the  Western  Roman  empire  toward  tk 
close  of  the  5th  century,  down  to  the  16th,  tks 
prosrress  of  education  in  all  the  western  sUlit 
of  liTuropc  was  chiefly  controlled  bv  the  Catholie 
Church.  For  a  long  time,  the  schools  of  the  BeD^ 
dictines,  the  convent,  and  the  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate schools,  all  of  which  were  not  only  found- 
ed, but  exclusively  conducted,  by  priests,  wen 
the  only  institutions  to  which  the  rising  genen* 
tion  of  the  new  European  states  were  indeM 
for  their  education.  Charlemagne  was  the  M 
monarch  who  conceived  the  idea  of  oiganiiDf 
a  system  of  popular  education;  bat  he  wai<0 
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Ibt  from  anticipating  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  state  and  church  that  he  sj^nt  his  ener- 
gies chiefly  in  urging  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities to  establish  a  larger  number  of  schools,  all 
of  which  remained  under  the  exclusive  man- 
agement of  the  church.  The  establishment  of 
town  and  burgher  schools,  which  assumed  large 
dimensions  after  the  Tith  century,  and,  later, 
the  rise  of  the  universities,  marks  the  bemnninix 
of  the  organization  of  schools  which,  though  tliey 
had  to  conform  their  teaching  strictly  to  the 
creed  of  the  church,  were  partly  or  wholly  man- 
aged by  boards  not  exclusively  consistirjg  of 
church  functionaries.  The  separation  of  a  large 
portion  of  Euroi)e  from  the  C'atholic  Church,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  led,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  establishment  of  Lutheran  and 
Reformed,  and  later  of  Congregational,  Baptist, 
and  other  denominational  schools,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  caused  even  the  govermnent  in  Cath- 
olic countries,  to  take  a  more  direct  part  in  edu- 
cational matters.  The  Jesuits  hoped,  by  means 
of  sui)erior  schools,  to  preserve  the  ('atholic 
Church  from  further  losses  and  to  recover  the 
lost  ground;  and  the  extraonlinary  efforts  made 
by  them  in  this  direction,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  nunierous  colleges  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  many  i>atrons  of  education,  even 
among  Protestants,  and  which  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  annals  of  education.  The 
laurels  won  by  the  .Jesuits  as  educators,  provetl 
a  spur  for  the  other  religious  ordere  of  this 
Church;  and  not  oidy  did  the  Benedictines,  Pia- 
rists,  and  other  onlers,  vie  with  the  Jesuits  in 
the  establishment  of  learned  institutions,  but  a 
large  number  of  orders  and  congregations  spe- 
cially devoted  to  teaching  arose,  which,  fR)in  that 
lime  until  the  present  day,  have  constituted  a 
very  large  pn)portion  of  the  instructors  of  Cath- 
olic schools  of  all  grades.— In  the  course  of  the 
18th  century,  the  government  in  many  countries 
began  to  look  u^xin  the  general  introduction  and 
organization  of  popular  education,  as  a  state 
affair  of  the  highest  imj)ortance.  Special  state 
boards  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  schools ; 
seminaries  for  the  tmining  of  teachers  were  estab- 
lished; and.  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  elementary  education,  many  of  the 
ICuropean  states  adopted  the  |H)li(;y  of  making 
the  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  the  state 
obligatory.  As  religion  forme»l  an  essential 
j>art  of  the  couise  of  instruction  in  (jvery  coun- 
try, the  govermnent  genendly  endeavored  to 
secure  the  co-oiHjnitiou  of  the  ehun*h  author- 
ities in  the  maniiginnent  of  the  elementary 
schools.  In  some  ciuses,  severe  conflicts  arose, 
as  in  Austria  during  tlie  reign  of  the  emiKjror 
Joseph  II.,  against  wliose  educational  reforms 
'the  (.Catholic  Churcli  entered  an  earnest  protest ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  co-of)eration  of  the 
church  authorities  in  tlie  instruction  and  man- 
agement of  the  state  schouls  was  secured.  r)uring 
the  IDth  century,  tlie  government  of  nearly 
every  Kuro]M'<'in  country  lias  endeavorefl,  more 
and  more,  to  (vntrali/.e  in  its  own  hands  the 
direction  of  schools  of  every  kind ;  and  though. 


in  most  states,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
lx?en  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  government 
and  insi)ection  of  the  elementary  schools,  the 
state  governments  have  reserved  to  themselves 
the  supreme  right  of  legislation.  The  prog- 
ress of  this  legislation  has  led  to  numerous  con- 
flic*t8  between  the  governments  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  articles  in  this  work  on  the 
imix)rtaiit  countries  of  Europe  furnish  numcroutt 
details  of  these  conflicts,  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
promises by  which  many  of  them  have  been 
ended.  The  general  tendency  in  Europe  ap- 
pears, however,  at  this  time  (lK7r))  to  be  rather 
toward  a  widening  than  a  narrowing  of  the  con- 
flict ;  since  the  legislatures  in  most  states,  ( 'ath- 
olic  as  well  as  Trotestant,  are  unwilling  to  con- 
cede to  the  (.'hurch  that  extensive  control  over 
the  schools  supported  by  the  state,  which  she 
clahns  as  belonging  to  her  by  divine  right.  No- 
where has  the  conflict  betweim  the  state  and  the 
Catholic  Church  assumed  such  proportions  as  in 
(lemiany,  and  especially  in  Prussia.  (See  Falk, 
and  Germany.)  In  but  few  states,  in  recent 
times,  has  so  full  an  miderstanding  between  the 
two  jKJwers  been  arrived  at  as  in  .Vustria,  which, 
by  its  concordat  of  IH;").'),  a)nce<led  the  most  im- 
lK)rtant  demands  of  the  Church.  The  majority 
of  the  Reicharttthy  however,  viewed  the  conces- 
sions thus  made  as  derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
the  state ;  and,  in  1809,  anew  school  law  was 
pissc^d  which  did  not  mt?et  with  the  apjiroval  of 
the  Catholic  bishops. — In  the  iSt/lifibus  of  the 
Principal  En^ors  of  our  Time,  which  Po|K^ 
l*ius  1a.,  in  his  Encyclical  I^etter  of  Dec.  8., 
1867,  communicated  to  all  the  Catholic  bishoi^e 
of  the  world,  the  following  theories  are  stigma- 
tized as  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  :  **(4r))  The  entire  direction  of  jiublic 
schools,  in  which  the  youth  of  the  Christiiin 
states  are  educated,  except  (to  a  certain  extent) 
in  the  case  of  episcopal  seminaries,  may  and 
must  appertain  to  the  civil  power,  and  l)elong 
to  it  so  far,  that  no  other  authority  whatever 
shall  be  recognized  as  having  any  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  studies,  the  taking  of  degret»s.  or 
the  choi(?e  or  approval  of  the  teachers.  (4G)  Much 
more,  even  in  clerical  seminaries,  is  the  course 
of  study  to  be  adojrted  subject  to  the  civil 
authority.  (47)  The  l)est  theory  of  civil  society 
retpiires,  that  public  schools,  open  to  the  chil- 
dri'U  of  all  classes,  and,  generally,  all  jmblic  in- 
stitutions intende<l  for  instniction  in  letters  and 
philo8oi)hy,  and  for  conducting  the  eilucation  of 
the  young,  should  be  freed  irom  all  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  government,  or  interference,  and 
should  be  fully  subject  to  the  civil  and  ]K)litical 
{K)wer,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  rulers 
and  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  age.  (48)  This 
system  of  instructing  youth,  whicli  consists  in 
separating  them  from  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
fn)m  the  ix>wer  of  the  church,  and  teaching  ex- 
clusively, or  at  least  primarily,  the  knowledge  of 
natural  things  and  the  earthly  ends  of  social  life, 
alone  may  be  approved  by  Catholics." 
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In  oppoeitioii  to  the  theories  Btigmatized  in  the 
jMipal  Bjolabas  as  the  fundamental  errors  of  our 
time,  the  Catholic  bishope  in  all  countries  ad- 
here to  the  following  principles.  Catholic  youth, 
in  schools  of  aD  grades,  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university,  should  be  brought  up  in 
conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  Catliolic 
Churclb  The  Church  should  not  be  hindered 
in  establishing  free  schools  of  all  grades.  When 
a  state  ^vemment  organizes  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  separate  schools  for  Catholic  youth 
should  be  established;  and,  in  the  Catholic 
schools,  the  Catholic  Church  should  concur  in 
the  management  and  superintendence,  in  order 
to  exclude  or  keep  off  alt  influences  not  in  fiill 
accordance  with  tne  Catholic  religion ;  and  the 
religious  instruction  and  education  of  the  pupils 
should  be  placed  under  her  control.  A&  the 
school  reffulations  relate  chiefly  to  the  primary 
schools,  the  negotiations  between  state  govern- 
ments and  the  Catholic  Church  aiming  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  cooperation  in  the  managc- 
.ment  of  the  schools,  concern  chiefly  schools  of 
that  grade.  In  many  countries,  a  co-operation  of 
this  kind  exists ;  although,  in  but  few  countries 
has  a  perfect  and  lasting  understanding,  as  in 
Belgium,  been  attained.  (For  information  on 
this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
on  the  several  lai^  countries.)  Where  the  Church 
has  found  it  impossible  to  secure  the  establish- 
tucnt  by  the  state  of  separate  schools  for  Catholic 
children,  it  has  endeavored  to  supply  the  want 
by  opening  free  parochial  schools,  (see  Denomina- 
tional Schools.) 

As  the  establishment  of  colleges,  cymnasia, 
academies,  and  other  institutions  of  Uus  grade 
by  the  state  is  far  from  bein^  so  general  as  that  of 
primary  schools,  the  attention  of  the  Church,  in 
this  field,  has  been  less  directed  to  a  co-opera- 
tion with  the  state  authorities  than  to  the  estab- 
lishmeut  of  free  secondary  schools.  Among  the 
Catholic  schools  of  this  class,  the  colleges  of 
the  Jesuits  occupy  the  first  rank.  (See  Jesuftb.) 
Numerous  colleges  and  academies  arc  also  con- 
ducted by  other  religious  orders ;  and  the  higher 
education,  especially  of  Catholic  girls,  is,  in  iiiauy 
-countries,  to  a  great  extent,  carried  on  in  con- 
vent schools,  many  of  which  have  also  a  coii- 
fiiiierable  number  of  Protestant  pupils.  The 
CiUholic  Directonf  of  England  for  1877,  men- 
tions 22  Roman  Catholic  colleges  in  England, 
and  1  in  Scotland,  which  prepare  their  students 
for  the  universities  and  public  examinations. 
Some  of  them  are  affiliated  to  the  London 
universities.  There  are  G  Englisli  or  Scotch 
Catholic  colleges  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  Ireland,  the  bishops  made  a  vigorous  op{)osi- 
tion  to  the  establishment  by  the  government  of 
undenominational  (pteens  colleges.  There  were, 
in  1876,  free  Catholic  colleges,  affiliated  with 
the  Catholic  university  of  Dublin,  at  C^nliffe, 
Tuam,  Clane,  Armagh,  Carlow,  Athlone,  Tulla- 
niore,  Thurles,  (!?astleknock,  Kilkenny,  Fermoy, 
Longford,  and  Enuis. — In  the  L'nitcd  States, 
there  were,  in  1875,  according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  52  chartered 


Catholic  colleges  or  universitiea,  situated  in  tlie 
following  states  and  territories:  Alabama,  1; 
California,  5;  Illinois,  4;  Indiana,  3;  KansM,  1; 
Kentucky,  2;  Louisiana,  2;  Maryland,  3;  Mm- 
sachusetts,  2;  Minnesota,  1;  Mississippi,  1;  ^ 
souri,  4;  New  Jersey,  1;  New  York,  7;  Ohio,  2; 
Pennsylvania,  5;  Tennessee,  1;  Texas,  2;  Wk- 
consin,  2;  District  of  Columbia,  2;  Washington 
Territory,  1. 

The  Church  has  now  but  little  influence  upon 
the  great  universities  of  Europe,  which,  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  almost  entirely  under  her 
control  ^e  faculties  of  (.^atholic  theology,  haie, 
however,  remained  so  far  under  her  directi«m  that 
the  bishops  may  forbid  the  attendance  of  the 
students  at  any  lectures  which  appear  unsoond 
in  faith.  The  total  abolition  of  tnc  theokuiad 
faculties  in  Italy  and  Spain,  which  may  ere  loos 
be  imitated  in  other  countries,  indicated  a  tout 
.  ency  to  disconnect  still  more  the  universibrfitxn 
the  Church.  In  order  to  afford  to  Catholic  stu- 
dents, in  high  schools  purely  Catliolic,  the  suae 
facilities  for  study  which  are  afforded  by  the 
state  universities,  the  Catholic  Church,  in  aererd 
of  the  countries  of  Euro|pe,  has  begun  to  estab- 
lish free  Catholic  universities.  Tlie  lead  in  thii 
movement  was  taken  by  the  bishops  of  Belgimn, 
who  founded,  in  1835,  the  university  of  Louvain. 
Following  their  example,  the  Jnah  bisbo|S 
founded,  in  1854,  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin ;  and  the  luiglish  bishop  in  1875,  the 
Catholic  University  Colle^,  at  Kensington.  A 
ffiand  movement  of  this  kind  has  taken  pboe  in 
f^rance,  where,  up  to  the  dose  of  1876,  three 
Catholic  universities  had  been  oi^^^ized.  Tie 
Dominion  of  Canada  possesses  a  auniJar  institii- 
tion  in  the  University  of  Laval,  at  Quebec. 

In  addition  to  the  theological  faculties  of  the 
universities,  there  are  schools  of  theology  con- 
nected with  most  of  the  episcopal  sees.  More- 
over, every  male  religious  order  supports  schooli 
of  theology  for  its  own  members.  (For  a  fuller 
account  of  these  institutions,  see  Theologicil 
Schools.)  The  Council  of  Trent  enjoined  upon 
all  bishops  to  establish  special  prepant(HT 
schools  for  such  boys  as  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  theology.  In  nuuij 
countries,  these  seminar ia  pnerorftm  (boys' 
seminaries)  are  in  successful  operation,  m. 
educate  almost  the  entire  clei^" ;  in  othen, 
they  arc  almost  unknown.  In  addition  to  the 
priests*  and  boys'  seminaries,  the  Catholic 
Church  possesses  a  numlxr  of  missionary  schools, 
for  educating  Catholic  missionaries  for  pag^ 
and  non-Catholic  countries,  llie  most  famou 
of  these  is  the  College  of  the  IVopaganda  (Culr 
legium  de  jtropnganOa  fide),  in  Kome.  During 
the  present  century,  a  number  of  other  miasioniiy 
colleges  have  been  founded,  as  All  Hallows,  neir 
Dublin,  and  St.  Joseph's  College,  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  England.  The 
missionaries,  in  their  turn,  have  eatabUsbed,  in 
connection  with  their  missions,  a  large  number 
of  colleges  and  schools,  in  pagan  and  uncivilized 
countries,  many  of  which  have  gained,  to  a  hi^ 
degree,  the  coufldenoe  of  the  native  populatua 
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%nd  the  admiration  of  tourists. — In  England, 
the  United  States,  and  I^lgiuin,  the  ('atholic 
Church  has  established  a  number  of  teachers' 
seminaries,  independent  of  all  state  control; 
while,  in  other  countries,  as  in  Germany,  the 
state  cx)ncede8  to  the  ('atholic  Church  some  de- 
.gree  of  co-operation  in  the  control  of  Catholic 
institutions  of  this  class.  In  the  schools  which 
are  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Church,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders.  The  educational  efforts 
.of  the  Benedictines,  Hierouymians,  Jesuits,  and 
Piarists  have  already  been  referred  to.  When 
the  organization  of  elementary  schools,  in  all  the 
<x>mmunities  of  civilized  countries,  assumed  larger 
dimensions.  La  Salle  (1679)  founded  the  first 
organization  of  school  brothers,  called  the 
Brethren  of  the  ("hristian  Schools.  (See  IjA 
Salle.)  None  of  this  order  are  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  priesthood,  or  to  hold  any  ecclesiastical 
office ;  but  they  bind  themselves  by  a  vow  to 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  instruction,  which 
is  to  be  gratuitous,  and  conducted  according  to 
the  method  prescribed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
congregation.  How  rapidly  this  congregation 
has  grown,  may  be  inferred  from  the  tact  that, 
while,  at  the  death  of  the  founder  (1719),  the 
. congregation  had  27  houses,  274  brethren,  122 
classes,  and  P.WHf)  pupils,  in  1H69,  it  had  1,117 
houses,  9,930  brethren,  7,43.5  classes,  and  395,458 
pupils.  In  the  United  St-ates,  323  bi-ethren  gave 
instruction  to  alK)ut  15,000  pupils.  1'he  congre- 
gation of  La  Salle  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
similar  congregations,  most  of  which  have  houses 
in  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  these  con- 
legations  arose  like  the  Brethren  of  the  ( 'hris- 
tian  Schools  in  France.  As  the  school  regula- 
tions drawn  up  by  La  Salle  provide  that  at  least 
two  brethren  must  be  sent  to  any  locality  in 
which  there  is  a  desire  to  intrust  to  them  the 
/«lemeutary  schools,  many  small  places  were  un- 
able to  obtain  their  services.  For  the  purpose  of 
Eroviding  schools  for  such  places.  Abbe  Jean  de 
i  Mennais  founded,  in  1820,  in  Brittany,  a  con- 
gregation which,  in  1822,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
rVench  government  under  the  name  of  the  Con- 
j^regationof  Christian  Instruction.  The  Supreme 
iyouiicil  of  Instruction  authorizes  every  member 
who  holds  a  certificate  from  the  Sui>erior  (ienend 
of  the  congregation,  to  give  instruction.  The 
congregation,  in  1875,  had  150  houses,  with  about 
800  meniburs.  The  chief  seat  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  at  Ploermel,  in  Brittiiny. — In  I^lgium,  flie 
congregiition  of  Xaverian  Brothers  was  founded 
at  Bruges,  in  1839,  by  Theodore  Sacques  Ilyken, 
with  the  special  view  to  establish  and  conduct 
-schools  in  the  United  States.  They  had,  in  1875, 
several  houses  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland. — In 
Ireland,  the  Bev.  E.  Rice,  of  Waterford,  founded 
the  onler  of  the  School  Brothers  of  Ireland,  which 
closely  resembles  the  T^rethren  of  the  ( 'hristian 
Schools,  and  which  has  sj)read  from  Ireland  to 
England,  as  well  as  to  several  of  the  English 
<'<jlonie8.  The  female  conjxrejjations  which  devote 
ih^.Mnselves  to  instruction  are  even  more  numer- 
ous than  tho.-ie  of  the  School  Brothers.    Thj 


earliest,  and  still  one  of  the  largest,  is  that  of  the 
Ursuliues,  which  was  founded,  in  the  1  Gth  cent- 
ury, by  Angela  Merici,  of  Brescia  (died  1540, 
canonized  1807),  and  the  members  of  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  assumed,  in 
addition  to  the  three  usual  monastic  vows,  a 
fourth  vow  to  instruct  young  girls  gratuitously. 
The  Ursulines  spread  from  France  into  many 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and,  in  1875, 
had,  in  the  United  States,  houses  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  (Georgia,  I/)ui8iana,  Texas,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri.  I'he  order  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  or  the  School  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Pierre  Fourier,  was  founded  in  France  by  Pierre 
Fourier  (q.  v.),  at  the  close  of  the  Kith  century. 
The  largest  number  of  their  houses  is  still  found 
in  France,  but  they  have  also  spread  to  many 
other  countries,  and  were,  in  1875,  represented 
in  nine  states  of  the  American  Union. — ITie 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  an  order  founded  in 
France  in  1 800,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  tlie  eiluca- 
tion  of  young  ladies.  The  growth  of  this  order 
has  been  very  rapid,  the  number  of  its  establish- 
ments, in  France,  amounting,  in  1 875,  to  42,  and 
in  the  United  States,  to  21. — In  Canada,  the 
(iray  Nuns,  or  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  Montreal, 
an  onler  founded  in  1745.  in  1875  had  24  houses 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States ;  and  in  these  countries  several  other  less 
numerous  congregations  have  been  founded. 

ROMANIC  LANGUAGES,  or  Bomance 
Languages,  the  collective  name  of  those  mod- 
ern languages  which,  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire,  ivere  grmlually  devel- 
oped from  the  lingua  Rinnana  ritstiat,  or  vul- 
gar I^tin,  by  the  admixture  of  Gennan,  Celtic, 
and  other  idioms.  The  independent  liomanic 
languages  are  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Provencal,  French,  and  Roumanian  (also  called 
Wallachian  or  Daco-Roumanian).  Iji  the  five 
fonner,  the  language  of  the  (xermanic  conquerors 
of  south-western  Europe  has  left  marked  traces ; 
while  the  Roumanian  language  has  been  con- 
siderably influenced  by  Slavic  tongues.  ITie  lan- 
guage, called  RomituHvh,  which  is  spoken  in  some 
districts  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons  and 
the  'i'yrol,  is  not  regarded  by  Diez  as  an  in- 
de{)endent  Romanic  language.  The  most  im- 
ix)rtant  among  the  Romanic  languages  are  the 
French,  the  Spanisli,  and  the  Italian,  the  his- 
tory and  study  of  which  are  treated  in  special 
articles  of  this  work.  The  Comparative  Grant' 
vntry  and  the  Etymological  Dictimiaryt  of  the 
Romanic  languages,  by  Friedrich  Diez,  are  not 
only  universally  recognized  as  standard  works 
on  the  subject,  but  are  esteemed  by  all  linguists 
as  belonging  to  the  classic  productions  of  com- 
■  i)arative  philology.  ITie  derivation  of  the  Ro- 
manic languages  from  the  I^atin  has  been  fully 
treateil  by  Fuclis  (Die  Bomajtisvhe/i  Sprachen 
in  ihrtnn  VerhiUtnias  znm  Ltiteinischen,  Halle, 
1845),  and  by  Pott,  in  Hofer's  Z*nt8chri/t  fur 
Wiaaettschaft  tier  Sprache,  in  Aufrecht's  and 
Kuhn  s  Zeitschri/t  fiir  rerg/eichende  Sjyracli- 
fwschnng.  and  in  the  Zeiischri/l  fur  die  Alter- 
Ui  unis  wissensdiaft. 
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BOME,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world,  was  |  never  abused.    The  father  was  regarded  with 
founded,  in  753  B.  C,  by  the  I^atins,  and  was  in- ,  reverence  and  respect,  though,  pro^bly.  not  al- 
tended  as  a  border  fortress  of  Latium,  on  the    ways  "with  very  strong  affection ;  for  the  lAiin 
Etruscan  march.   But  that  border  fortress  grew, '  word  pietaSt  which  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
step  by  step,  to  be  the  head  of  I^tiuni,  the  head  I  dutiful  child  toward  his  parent,  hardly  implies 
of  Italy,  the  head  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  re- 1  much  of  love.    After  boys  had  attained  the 
gion.  the  mistress  of  the  world.  "It  is  in  llome",  |  age  when    their    mothers    considered  another 
says  Freeman  (Comparative  PoiUics)^  "that  all  |  instructor  desirable,  they  were  placed  under  the 
the  states  of  the  earlier  European  world  lose  i  care  of  the  pcedngogus.  Frequently,  these  pofda- 
themselves ;  it  is  out  of  Rome  that  all  the  states  ;  gogi  were  hberated  slaves.  Sometimes,  however. 
of  the  later  European  world  take  their  being."  |  the  father  would  himself  assume  this  task.  as.  t, 
Rome  gathered  unto  itself  the  traditions  of  all  j  g.^  Cicero  and  Oato  Censorinus,  who  taught  their 
that  had  ever  been  great  and  illustrious  in  the  ,  children  to  read  and  write.     Oato  also  trained 
human  race, — Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  He-    his  sons  in  gymnastics,  the  use  of    weapons, 
brew,  Phoenician,  Greek,  Etruscan;  and  extended    boxing,  horseback  riding,  and  even  swimming, 

but  never  bathed  with  them,  in  order  not  to 
offend  their  modesty.  The  boys  were  also  tangfat 
songs  commemorating  the  courageous  and  heroic 
deeds  of  their  ancestry,  and  were  obliged  to  corn- 


its  sway  over  the  multitudinous  western  tribes 

— Italian.  Gallic,  Iberian,  and  Teutonic,  the  latter 

as  yet  only  known  as  warriors.    The  civilization, 

tiie  arts  and  sciences,  the  laws  and  institutions, 

the  poetry  and  philosophy,  the  accumulated  liter-  I  mit  to  memoir  the  laws  of  the  12  tables.  These 

ary  treasures  of  all  past  generations,  were  grad- 1  were  the  usual  subjects  of  instruction.   The  boys 

xvbJIj  merged  in  Rome.   Its  history,  then,  is  that    of  wealthy  parents  had  sometimes  seyeral  pa^a- 


of  the  whole  civilized  world,  down  to  the  modem 


gogi. — ITie  first  schools  in  Rome  were  private. 


period.  And  yet,  the  history  of  Roman  educa-  |  and  were  located  in  public  booths  or  shops ; 
tion  is  neither  as  interesting  nor  as  valuable  as  j  hence,  the  name  triviitm.  They  were  also  cha^ 
that  of  (ireece.  In  the  latter  country,  a  love  for  acteristically  called  ludij  because  their  work  was, 
the  esthetic  predominated,  the  Greek  taking  a  |  in  distinction  from  other  practice,  reganied 
peculiar  delignt  in  the  beautiful ;  but,  with  the  j  simply  as  a  recreation,  or  nlay.  ITie  first  teach- 
Aoman,thepracticalprcvailed,  and  the  beautiful ,  ers  were  not  paid  any  fees,  which  were  not 
was  simply  an  esthetic  amusement.  He  was  '  introduced  until  201  B.  C.  The  boys  were  con- 
harder,  coarser,  delighting  more  in  power  and  I  ducted  to  these  schools,  which  existed  as  early 
less  in  beauty,  more  m  facts  and  less  in  specula-  as  449  B.  C,  by  capsaHi,  t.  e.j  slaves  who  caz^ 
tion,  more  in  the  real  and  less  in  the  ideal,  ried  the  books,  writing  materials,  etc  Vacations 
Borne  8  cliief  object  was  conquest,  extension  of  occurred  only  during  harvest  time.  The  first 
power ;  and,  hence,  the  education  of  her  youth  teacher  was  called  the  literator.  He  taught 
aimed  to  fit  them  for  citizenship  and  for  war. —    reading  and  writing,  proverbs,  and  arithmetic 


Among  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  though 
they  had  teachers,  as  we  learn  from  livy,  literary 


the  latter  being,  on  account  of  its  usefulness, 
more  esteemed  by  the   Romans   tlian  by  the 


training  cannot  have  prevailed,  as  they  were  too  |  Greeks.  A  second  course  devolved  on  the  grftm- 
much  animated  by  warlike  zeal.  The  priests  culti-  mafista,  who  taught  language,  grammar,  and  com- 
TEted  religious  science,  and  the  principal  subject  position,  'lliis  work  was  complete<l  by  the  rhetor 
di  instruction  was  probably  divination.  In  the  '  in  a  more  skillfiU  manner.  It  was  necessary,  in 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  education  was  en-  j  order  to  be  a  well-e<lucated  Roman,  to  be  a  fin- 
tirely  domestic ;  and  the  amount  of  intellectual  ,  ished  orator;  and,  therefore,  very  great  stress  T^-as 
culture  was  very  scanty.  Plutarch  regartled  it  :  laid  on  correctness  and  pureness  of  expression. 
as  a  deficiency  in  the  Roman  laws  that  they  did  Moc^k-trials  were  of  common  occurrence,  and  at- 
not,  like  those  of  the  Spartans,  j)rescribe  a  cer- 1  tendance  at  the  F(jrum  was  regarde<l  as  an  ob- 
tain system  of  regulations  for  the  education  of  I  ligation.  The  most  distinguishecl  teachers  were 
youth ;  but,  in  fact,  the  manners  and  customs  1  either    natives  of    the    colonies    or    provinces. 


of  the  peo})le  replaced  tliat  want.  For,  first,  edu- 1  or  freeibnen  of  (ireek  extraction.     Besides  n- 


cation  was  not  regarded,  as  in  Athens  and  Sparta, 
as  a  duty  of  the  state ;  and,  secondly,  woman 
had  a  much  higher  place  than   in   the  (J reek 


ceiving  instruction  at  home,  the  youth  not  un- 
frequently  went  to  Athens,  Rhodes,  or  Alti- 
andria  to  complete  their  education. — llie  firet 


states.  Rome  honored  her  vestal  virgins,  and  the  favor  bestowed  by  the  government  u|3on  the 
wife  was  not,  as  in  (ireece,  tiie  servant,  but  the  teachers  was  under  Julius  (^jesar,  who  gave  thtrni 
companion  of  her  husband,  and  was  revered  by  |  the  right  of  citizenship ;  and  Augustus  addi^fl 
him  as  the  mother  of  his  children.  Maternal  |  exemption  from  all  public  duties  and  occopa- 
duties  were  considered  sacred ;  and  the  care-  tions.  During  his  arlministration,  several  new 
ful  nursing  of  infants,  the  needful  occupations  schools  of  high  repute  were  established  in  the 
in  the  household,  and  the  imparting  of  the  rudi- !  provinces;  among  them,  those  of  Mitylene,  Mas- 
ments  of  education,  were  regjirded  as  the  most  |  silia  (Marseilles),  and  Corduba,  to  all  of  which 
prominent  points  of  womanly  merit.  The  so-  ^  students  flocked  in  great  numbers.  To  keep  the 
called  ;>r//riVz />o/f;,'«^/,s  gave  to  each  head  of  a  fami-  young  men  at  Rome,  Augustus  gave  Flatcus 
hr  an  unlimited  authority  over  all  its  members.  I  Catiline's  house,  and  paid  him  a  salary  of 
But  that  tremendous  power — which  was  felt  j  100.000  sesterces  ($3,600),  and,  beasides,  gave 
aind  acknowledged  to  be  a  natural  right — was  |  prizes  to  diligent  scholars.  Vespasian  recognized 
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the  entire  system  of  educational  institutions  as 
an  integral  element  in  the  organism  of  the  state. 
Existing  schools,  both  elementary  and  higher, 
were  strengthened  as  far  as  seemed  necessary, 
and  new  facilities  for  instruction  were  added 
to  those  already  in  iise.  The  first  school  re- 
sembling a  college,  callwl  the  Athenceum,  was 
founded,  professors  of  (ireek  literature  were  a]>- 
pointed,  and  the  course  of  study  was  extended, 
after  the  Alexandrian  model,  to  embrace  the 
circle  of  the  artes  liber (des — grammar,  dialectics, 
rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  mu- 
sic— and  arawlng.  Yespasian  s  successors,  llatl- 
rian,  the  two  Antonines,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Alexander  Severus — in  a  word,  all  the  most  vir- 
tuous, and  not  a  few  of  the  most  sanguinary  and 
atrocious,  among  the  Caesars,  showed  great  zeal 
in  the  promotion  of  learning,  in  all  its  various 
forms,  throughout  the  empire.  The  age  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  is  especially  distinguished  for  the 
complete  endowment  of  what  may  well  be 
callcil  the  University  of  Athens.  This  munifi- 
cent liberality  of  the  Roman  Caesars  was  not 
without  many  happy  eflFects  upon  literature  and 
learning  in  the  declining  ages  of  the  empire. 
Thus  Athens,  e.  g.,  became  again  the  focus  of 
learned  activity  in  an  age  which,  marred  as  it  was 
by  an  increasing  tendency  to  pedantry  and  affec- 
tation, still  succeeded  in  rt.'viving  some  reminis- 
cences of  the  nobler  past,  and  exhibited  what  has 
not  inappropriately  Ixjen  described  as  the  after 
sunmier  of  Greek  genius. — Among  Roman  edu- 
cational theorists  are  M.  Terentiua  Varro,  "the 
most  learned  man  in  Rome"  (IIG — 27  B.  (-.), 
and  author  of  Capt/s,  nut  tie  liberie  e.rlucmulis  ; 
Cicero,  who  treats  of  eclucation  incidentally  in 
his  De  OfflcUs;  Tacitus,  in  I>e  OraUjrihns,  com- 
monly attributed  to  him  ;  and  (iuintilian  (40 — 
118  A.  D.),  in  the  first  book  of  his  fnstitutio  Ch'a- 
torin.  —  See  BERXiiAunv,  Grundrisa  (lev  rlhni- 
scfien  Literatur;  CuAMPAfJNY,  Ijes  Cesars,  and 
Les  Antonines  (Paris,  1871)  ;  Friepi.^nder, 
SittengeschicJUe  Roins.  vol.  iii.  (4th  ed.,  Leijis., 
1874),  Teuffei.,  Hist,  of  Roman  LiierfUifre 
(Lond.,  1873)  ;  Pfeiffer.  ErzieJntnrj  bei  den 
Griechen  imd  Rtimei^n  (Wien,  1867);  Historjj 
(f  Education  (X.  Y..1874). 

ROTE-TEACHING,  or  Teaching  by 
Sote  (Fr.  route,  road,  whence  roM////^),  a  method 
of  giving  instruction  by  means  of  constant  repe- 
tition, particularly  of  certain  forms  of  six.H>ch. 
with  little  or  no  attention  to  their  meaning. 
Jfencc,  such  teaching  is  often  described  as 
rnechanic.al,  that  is.  impressing  the  memory 
through  the  ear  and  the  eye,  but  not  exercising 
the  understanding.  Rote-teaching  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  abuse  of  the  princi})le  of  rejK^tition. 
(See  AsswiATiox,  and  (-oxcert  TEAcnixc;.) 

ROUMANIA,  a  dci)endency  of  Turkey, 
having  an  area  of  4r),7lO  sq.  m.,  and  a  papula- 
tion of  4.500.000,  mostly  Roumans,  but  con^ 
prising  alsr)  1 50,000  Jews  and  200.000  gypsies. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church.  Roumania  was  formerl,  in 
1859,  by  the  union  of  the  two  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia. — Education  in  Rou- 


mania is  in  a  depressed  state.  Although  the 
school  law  of  1864  makes  attendance  compulsory, 
the  schools  have,  nevertheless,  very  few  pupils. 
The  higher  classes  of  socdety  have  their  children 
instructed  by  private  teachei-s ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
send  them  to  I'aris  to  finish  their  education.  The 
lower  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  generally 
SL»nd  their  children  to  school ;  and,  m  many 
places,  no  schools  liave  l>een  established.  In  1875, 
Moldavia  was  reiwrted  to  have  only  15  public 
elementary  schools,  besides  a  few  well-organized 
private  institutions,  established  by  ^Irmenians; 
but,  in  Wallachia,  almost  every  community  has 
its  elementary  school.  The  total  number  of  pu- 
pils in  Roumania,  in  1875,  was  about  55,000 ; 
while  the  number  of  teachers  of  aU  grades  was 
about  4.000.  There  are  8  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  primary  teachers. — Secondary  in- 
struction is  afforded  in  gymnasia  (of  four  classes), 
of  which  one  must  be  supported  in  every  district 
capital,  in  lyceums  (of  seven  classes),  and  in  real 
schools.  In  1872,  there  were  7  lyceums.  14  gym- 
nasia, and  1  real  school,  with  an  aggregate  of 
(),002  pupils.  There  are  2  universities — in 
Bucharest  and  Jassy,  each  having  four  faculties : 
philosophy  and  literature,  law,  medicine,  and 
mathematics  and  natural  science.  «lai?sy,  in  1872. 
harl  155  students  and  51  professors;  liucharest, 
41 C  students  and  4()  profesi-ors.  The  institutions 
for  scientific  and  professional  in.struction  are  3 
agricultural  schools.  7  industrial  schools.  7  com- 
mercial schools,  8  stmiinaries  for  (j! reek  theology, 
a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  for  priests,  in  Jassy, 
a  school  for  engineering,  a  military  school,  m 
Bucharest,  two  art  schools,  in  .lassy  and  Buchiv- 
rest;  and  the  central  school  of  agriculture  and 
forestry,  in  Ferestren.  Besides  these  schools, 
there  are  several  French  and  German  private 
colleges. —  See  (lironik  des  VolksschulweseitSf 
(1875);  RejK/rt  of  U.  S.  (hmmissioner  (f  Ed^t- 
cation  for  1 874. 

ItOUSSEATJ,  Jean  Jacques,  a  celebrated 
French  author,  bom  in  Geneva.  June  28.,  1712; 
died  at  Ermenonville,  near  Paris,  July  2.,  1778. 
He  calls  for  notice  here  chiefly  from  an  ^ucational 
point  of  view.  His  father  was  a  watch-maker,  and 
was  of  French  origin,  though  his  family  had  been 
long  settknl  in  the  city  of  (jeneva.  The  boy  was 
of  a  visionarj',  restless  dis{)Osition;  and  his  sickly 
habit  soon  M  to  his  separation  from  other  children 
of  his  age,  and  develoi)ed  in  him  a  fondness  for 
works  of  fiction.  A  fter  si^veral  vears  of  wander- 
ing  and  of  desultory  work,  the  latter  consisting 
of  apprenticeshij*  from  which  he  invariably  ran 
away,  a  priest  at  Gonfignon,  in  Savoy,  intro- 
duced him  to  Mme.  de  WartMis,  at  ^Vnnecy,  who 
sent  him  to  a  charity-school  in  Turin.  From  this 
place,  also,  he  ran  away,  and  again  became  a 
wanderer.  After  another  interval  of  adventure,  he 
returned  for  shelter,  in  1729,  to  the  roof  of  Mme. 
de  \N'arens,  who  sent  him  to  a  theological  semi- 
nary at  Annecy,  from  winch  he  was  dismissed  as 
unfitted  for  the  priesthood.  Subsequently,  ho 
ac(«pte<l  a  position  as  tutor  in  a  private  family 
in  Lyons,  where  he  remained  two  or  three  years, 
and,  in  1741,  went  to  Paris.    Here  he  became 
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intimate  with  Di<lerot,  Grimm,  D'llolbach,  and 
Mine,  d'fipinay,  tlie  last  of  whom,  in  175(5,  pro- 
viiled  a  reti-eat  for  him  in  the  vicuiity  of  Paris, 
called  the  Hermitajje.  He  maintained  now  for 
many  years,  by  musical  and  literary  labor,  a  doubt- 
ful struggle  with  adversity.  In  17G0,  he  published 
Julie,  ou  La  Nouvelle  HeltMe,  which,  by  its 
idealization  of  Mme.  d'Houdetot,  offended  his 
patroness  Mme.  d'fipinay,  and  led  to  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Hermitage.  The  duke  and  duchess 
of  Luxembourg  now  received  him,  and  induced 
him  to  take  up  liis  residence  at  Montmorency,  in 
one  of  their  chfiteaux.  While  there,  he  wrote 
llmile,  and  the  CoiUrat  SooinL  The  former  was 
condemned  by  the  parliament,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  to  escape  arrest.  He  went 
to  Geneva,  then  to  Bern,  and  finally  to  Neuf- 
chatel,  where  he  was  befriended  by  the  governor. 
Lord  Keith.  In  1767,  he  returned  to  France; 
and,  after  living  in  several  places,  settled  again  in 
Paris,  in  1770.  The  hostility  of  the  philosophers 
and  literary  men  of  Paris,  which  he  had  incurred, 
the  persecution  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
and  the  privations  he  had  endured,  had  preyed 
upon  his  health,  which  was  now  utterly  broken. 
In  1 778,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  M.  de  Girar- 
<din  to  visit  him  at  his  country-seat  at  Ermenon- 
ville,  where  he  died.  His  fame,  however,  suffered 
no  diminution  by  his  death,  but  steadily  in- 
creased. In  1794,  his  remains  were  removed  to  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  where  a  statue  of  him  hatl 
been  erected;  and,  in  1815,  the  allied  sovereigns 
•exempted  Ermenonville  from  the  payment  of 
war  taxes,  in  honor  of  his  memory. — The  character 
of  liousseau  has  been  a  puzzle  to  moralists.  In 
him,  the  affectionate,  sensitive  nature  of  the  girl, 
the  subversive  spirit  of  the  communist,  and  the 
fihamelessness  ojf  the  libertine,  were  united.  His 
writings  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  contro- 
versy, the  bitterness  of  which  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  errors  of  his  life.  The  subtle  beauty  of 
his  style,  which  has  always  commanded  for  him 
a  place  among  the  most  illustrious  of  French 
prose  writers,  has  served  to  place  in  stronger 
relief  the  radical  and  dangerous  theories  whieh  it 
served  to  introduce.  The  virulence  with  wiiich 
his  writiufw  weni  a.««ailed  during  his  life-.'ime  has 
not  yet  ceased,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than,  a 
hundred  years. 

tlmilt',  ou  dt^  rtlilucaiion   was  published  in 
*17<)2,  and  was  the  last  product  of  the  twelve 
years  of  his  literary  activity,  nothing  of  the  first 
importance  bein^afterwarcls  written  by  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Confessions,     It  appeared 
at  the  time  of  tiie  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  ' 
France,  when  efhi(?ation,  therefore,  was  a  general  ! 
theme;  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  tliat  I 
Roasseau,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  should  join  i 
in  the  discussion,  and  show  how  man,  who  in  the  | 
•state  of  nature  was  entirely  good,  might  by  educa-  i 
tion  be  pre.served  from  the  prevailing  degenera-  i 
■tion.    We  can  give  but  the  barest  outline  of  the  ; 
work.     'Hie  parent  is  warned  that  nothing  can  i 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  his  own  time  and  at-  i 
tention  in  his  children's  education,  and  is  assured  , 
that,  should  these  be  wanting,  he  will  certainly  i 


repent  of  this  neglect  in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow, 
and  never  be  comforted.     But,  in  case  a  wealthy 
parent  should  not  have  sufficient  time,  he  it 
oirected  in  the  choice  of  a  governor  or  tutor,  to 
one  who  should  be  the  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  young  £mile  from  his  tenderest  yean 
to  the  time  of  ms  marriage.    A\'hy  this  shadowy, 
unreal  personage  should  be  set  forth,  as  imik's 
only  source  of  instruction  rather  than  his  par^ 
ents — why  the  exceptional  case,  rather  than  the 
general  one,  should  oe  so  fully  worked  out,  can 
be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  Rousseau  neg- 
lected BO  notably  his  own  parental  responsilu- 
ities. — From  his  second  to  his  twelfth  year,  £mile 
is  to  live  a  life  of  healthy  objectinty.    There 
are  to  be  no  books,  no  moral  discussions.  He  it 
not  to  be  lectured  or  reasoned  into  submissioiiL 
but  must  learn  to  bow  to  a  law  of  necessity:  his 
tutor  must  be  firm  with  him.  Punishment,  ako, 
that  it  may  not  seem   arbitrary,  is  to  be  sodi 
only  as  naturally  springs  from  his  actions  them- 
selves.    This  period,  therefore,  is  to  be  one  of 
physical  development  mainly,  only  such  moial 
notions  being  communicated   as   rtdate  to  the 
pupil's  actual  state.    If  we  wish  to  see  £mik  in 
an  English  dress,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  Hany 
Clinton,  in  Henry  Brookes   FfxA  </  Qwility 
(1st  ed.,  1766;  last  edition  by  Cliarles  Jvingi- 
ley),  or  to  Harry  8andford,  in  Sautlford  and 
Merton  (1st  ed.,  1783). 

From  the  age  of  12  to  that  of  15.  the  notion 
of  utility  plays  an  important  part  in  £milei 
education.     He  is  happy  who  keeps  a  due  pro- 
portion  between   his  desires    and    liis  pow<38. 
Desires  may  be  for  things  necessary  or  unneces- 
sary. £mile  must,  therefore,  be   accustomed  to 
hmit  his  desires  to  real  needs;  and  his  educatioo 
nmst  be  such  as  will  fit  him.  out  of  his  own  ^^ 
sources,  to  satisfy  these  needs.  He  must  now  learn 
geography,  physics,  and  chemistry,  but  only  go 
far  as  he  can  be  brought  to  see  their  utility,  and, 
therefore,  to  feel  an  interest  in  what  he  isdoing. 
He   is  to  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  that  he  may 
learn  to  prefer  the  useful  to  the  ornamental.  He 
must  even  learn  a  trade,  such  a  one  as  Crusoe 
found  of  most  ser\'ice  on  his  desert  island  (namelT. 
that  of  a  carpenter). — In  the  fourth  lxx>k.  Pjnit 
learns  to  know  his  fellows,  from  whose  contami- 
natiug  influence  he  hjus  hitherto  been  most  ca^^ 
fully  kept.     As  a  pre[)arative  to  entering  into 
society,  he  reatis  Plutarch's  Li  res,  and  studiei 
history.     Now,  also,  when  he  is  between  15  and 
20  years  of  age, does  he,  for  the  first  time,  hear  of 
(lod,  and  receive  religious  instruction.   It  is  here 
that  the  well-known  profession  of  faith  of  the 
Savoyard  vicar  is  inserted.     In  connection  with 
f}mile  8  marriage,  in  the  fifth  book,  Rousseau  deals 
with  the  education  of  woman.  His  Wew  is  briefly 
this :  that  as  woman  exists  only  for  man.  ha 
education  must  be  entirely  relative  to  him.  — 
Whe   groundwork  of   tlmile  is  to  be  found  in 
Ix)cke;  but  Rousseau  treated  the  sultject  with 
such  interest  as  to  provide  a  powerful  stimulns 
for  the  educational  workers  of  his  time.    His  in- 
fluence is  distinctly  seen  in  Basedow,  Pestalozzi 
and  Richter,  in  Germany;  and  in  Richard  Edge- 
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worth  and  Thomas  Day,  in  England. — Mr.Morley  ■  could  be  made  in  education,  because  of  the  con- 
writes  forcibly  of  two  great  deficiencies  in  Smile's  tinual  wars  both  foreign  and  intestine.  Ivan  IV. 
education:  Rousseau,  who  was  himself  not  strong  established  schools  in  the  cities,  and,  in  1.^64, 
on  the  intellectual  side,  as  compared  with  the  founded  the  first  Russian  printing-office  in  Mos- 
emotional,  has  not  in  his  scheme  made  any  ade-  cow.  In  1588,  the  patriarch  Jeremiah  established 
quate  provision  for  thorough  intellectual  disci-    a  school  in  Kief,  for  instruction  in  reading  and 

Eline;  and,  by  keeping  £mile  in  seclusion  until  in  the  service  of  the  church,  which  was  gradually 
e  is  on  the  verge  of  miuihood,  he  has  made  it  enlarged  into  the  first  theological  academy, 
impossible  for  *a  passion  for  justice"  to  develop  ;  With  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  new 
itself.  The  merit  of  £mile,  indeed,  does  not  lie  I  era  began  for  education.  He  forbade  any  noble- 
in  its  being  a  body  of  incontestable  doctrine  on  |  nian  to  marry  who  did  not  }X)88ess  a  knowledjze 
education,  but  rather  in  its  method,  and  in  its  ',  of  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  aritn- 
sympathetic  observation  of  children's  ways  from  metic,  and  established,  in  all  the  cities,  arith- 
their  earliest  years.  Any  one  who,  like  Thomas  .  vietic  sch(X}ls,  which  imjiarted  insti*uction  in 
Day,  should  follow  the  directions  in  tlmile,  could  .  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of 
not  but  be  involved  in  ludicrous  results  (as  may  be  geometry.  Their  original  object  was  to  prepare 
seen  very  notably  by  referring  to  the  life  of  Day's 
friend,  Edgeworth);  whilst  William  Cobbett,  an- 
other reader  of  Rousseau,  but  one  who  mixed  some 


young  men  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  and 
lienw  they  were  almost  exclusively  attended  by 
children  of  government  officers,  who,  upon  leav- 

common  sense  with  what  he  read,  has  left  us,  in  |  ing,  were  nxpiired  to  give  the  teacher  one  ruble. 

his  ^4(/rio?,  a  picture  of  family  life  and  home  edu-    In  1719,  <irUhmtUc  schools  for  children  of  all 


cation  which  is  truly  charming.  "Not  Rousseau's 
individual  rules',  says  Richter,  in  the  preface  to 


classes  were  oi>ened,  and  also  schools  for  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  priesthood.     Peter  the 


.his  Z/etv/w'7, ''many  of  which  may  be  erroneous  ]  (ireat  also  founded  an  academy  of  sciences,  in 
without  injury  to  the  whole,  but  the  spirit  of  \  connection  with  a  gymnasium  and  a  university, 
education  which  fills  and  animates  the  work,  has  t'nder  his  succesw-)r,  Catharine  I.,  the  Academy 
shaken  to  their  foundations  and  purified  all  the  ;  of  Sciences  was  openecl  in  Moscow,  in  1755.  The 
school  rooms,  and  even  the  nurseries  in  Kuroi)e.  i  empress  Anna  allowed  no  private  soldier  or  non- 
In  no  previous  work  on  education,  was  the  ideal  I  commissioned  officer  to  Ix^  promoted  who  could 
so  richlv  and  beautifully  coml)ined  with  actual  |  not  read,  and  the  em})ret?8  Klizabeth  imjKJSed  fines 
o])scrvation  as  in  liis." — M.  Alphonse  ICsquiros  j  on  |>arenls  who  «dlo wed  their  children  to  grow  up 
in  his  halt'-story.  half-essay,  entitled  L'tlmiln  du  \  without  any  education.  Catharine  II.  j)roposed 
</ix-/ee//p/^we  <>V<V/e  (Paris,  1870),  has  followed  to  organize  educational  institutions  throughout 
in  Rousseau's  track,  and  considered  from  a  pres-  the  country,  acconling  to  a  uniform  plan  ; 
ent-ilay  point  of  view  the  various  problems  in    but,  after  exi)erimenting  for  twenty  years,  she 

•etiucat ion  from  infancy  onwards. — See  Rousseau  s  i  found  that  nothing  of  importance  nad  been  ac- 
J5//i//<?,  particularly  bks.  I.,  II.,  III.;  Morlky's  Lj/^<?    complished.     She  then  determined  to  establish 


(>f  Rousseiju,  especially  ch.  xiii. ;   Jules  Paroz, 

Histoire    Univei-selle   de  hi   Pediigogie   (Paris, 

'  1869) ;  Quick.  Etlucaiional  Reformers;  Girardin, 

Mousseauy  SIX  Vie  ei  ses  Ouvniges  (Paris  1875). 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Kuro|)e  and 


schools  like  the  Austrian  model  schools ;  and, 
at  her  request,  the  Austrian  government  sent 
Von  Jankowicz,  the  director  of  the  Illyrian 
normal  schools,  to  Russia.  A  commission  of 
three  was  appointed  to  goveni  the  sc1hx)1s  estab- 


northeni  and  central  Asia,  having  an  area  of  I  lished,  which  were  to  be  of  three  kinds :  higher 


8,563.421  sq.  m.,  and  a  })opulation  of  86,48(),(K)0. 
The  area  of  the  Russian  empire  is  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  British  empire;  while  its  con- 
tinuous territory  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.     More  than  two-thirds  of 


schools,  in  the  capitals  of  governments ;  inter- 
mediate schools,  in  the  ctipitals  of  circles? :  and 
elementary  schools,  in  small  towns  and  villages. 
In  everj'  government,  a  school  board  was  to  be 
appointetl,  while  the  s(Oiools  of  the  circles  were 


•  its  p<^pulation  belong  to  the  (ireek  ( 'hurch  ;  but,    to  be  governed  by  a  director.     A  teachers'  semi 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  (.'atholic    nary  was  establishe<l  in  St.  Petersburg;   and,  in 

•  religion  prevails;  and,  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic  the  univei-sity  of  Mosjcow  and  the  three  theolog- 
provinces.  the  Lutheran  Church  is  predominant,  ioal  acadenues,  a  three  years'  course  was  pre- 
>Iohamniedanism  is  still  the  ruling  religion  in  scribed  to  pre{)are  ]>upils  for  the  seminary,  llie 
thj  new  possessions  in  central  Asia,  its  adher-  eni[)eror  Paul  took  an  interest  only  in  the  prog- 
en  ta  numbering,  in  the  entire  empire,  more  tlian  ress  of  the  higher  schools.  Alexander  II.,  in 
7.(>0().0()0.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  18G2,  established  the  ministry  of  '*  popular  en- 
of  Russia  belong  to  the  Slavic  race,  the  chief  ;  lightenment."  In  1874,  anew  school  law  was  pro- 
representatives  of  which  are  the  Russians,  com- 1  mulgated.  which  is  in  force  at  the  present  time, 
jjrising  about  52.000,000.  Of  the  other  Slavic  I  The  necessity  for  a  compulsory  attendance  law 
tribes,  the  Poles,  numbering  about  5,000,000,  are  has.  in  recent  years,  been  considerably  discussed, 
the  most  numerous.  In  order  to  make  a  Ix^ginning,  it  was  resolved, 

Educutinnfd  Iftsfori/. —  Until  the  lx*giiming  in  1875,  to  establish  in  St.  Petersburg  a  suffi- 
of  the  Ujth  century,  no  schools  appear  to  have  cient  number  of  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the 
existed  in  Russia,  except  in  a  few  convents,  city,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  compulsory  edu- 
Ivan  ill.  called  foreign  arti.sts  and  scientists  into  cation  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
the   country;    but  no  progress  of  importance  .  12  years.  According  to  the  calculation  of  the  min- 
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ktry,  it  will  be  nececBaxy,  to  this  end,  to  estab- 
lish L57  primary  schools,  in  addition  to  those 
existing  at  present.  These  schools  will  be  ^v- 
emed  by  a  school  board  of  six  members,  besides 
the  chief  officer  of  the  city  government,  who  is 
to  preside.  For  the  absence  of  children,  unless 
excused,  parents  are  to  be  iined ;  and,  when  the 
offense  is  repeated,  are  to  be  imprisoned.  One  of 
the  princi|>su  troubles  under  which  the  Russian 
schools  are  laboring  at  present,  is  the  absence  of 
unity  in  their  government,  every  niinistiy  having 
a  number  of  special  schools  under  its  control. 

Primary  instruction. — According  to  the  new 
school  law  of  1874,  the  elementary  schools  com- 
prise (1)  the  primary  schools,  under  the  direction 
of  the  clergy ;  (2)  the  primary  schools,  under 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  both  pubUc 
and  private ;  (3)  the  elementary  schools,  under 
other  ministries,  which  are  supported  by  the 
communes ;  and  (4)  Sunday-schools.  The  course 
of  instruction  comprises  reading,  writing,  the 
four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  cate- 
chism, Bible  histoiy,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
singing,  llie  language  used  in  giving  instruc- 
tion must  be  the  Russian.  Religious  instruction 
is  confided  to  the  clergy ;  while,  otherwise,  the 
superintendence  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobility.  The  eccl&iiasiicftt  nchools  consist  of 
four  annual  courses,  imparting  free  elementary 
instruction  to  the  children  of  priests,  but  are  open 
to  other  children  for  a  small  fee.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  are  religion,  the  Russian  and  old 
Slavic  languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  geography, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  church  history,  rrivato 
schools  may  be  establisheil,  with  the  consent  of 
the  director  of  the  circle,  either  as  day  schools  or 
boarding  schools.  This  class  of  schools  also  com- 
prises the  schools  of  all  other  denominations.  A 11 
private  schools  are  divitled  into  three  kinds,  hav- 
ing respectively  the  rank  of  a  gynmasium,  of  a 
district-school,  and  of  elementary  schools.  The 
numerous  .Jewiah  population  of  the  western  and 
southern  governments,  for  a  long  time,  possessejl 
a  conij)lete  system  of  private  and  public  institu- 
tions, which  were,  up  to  1 864,  left  strictly  to 
themselves.  In  that  year,  they  were  placed  un- 
der the  general  school  council,  and  were  divided 
into  three  classes :  elementary  schools,  intermedi- 
ate schools,  and  schools  for  rabbis.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  exertions  of  the  government, 
these  schools  are  decidedly  unjwpular  with  the 
Jews,  (^uitc  recently  a  desire  for  the  estab- 
lishiuont  of  industrial  schools  lias  been  evince^l  by 
the  middle  and  lower  claastjs  of  the  i>eople.  ITieso 
schools  are  rapidly  incrccT^ing,  and  now  comprise 
indej^endent  industrial  schools,  industrial  schools 
in  connection  with  district  and  communal  schools, 
and  industrial  schools  in  connection  with  char- 
itable institutions.  In  the  Polish  provinces,  the 
Sunday-schools  are  also  industrial  schools.  The 
first  Sunday-schools  were  opened  in  Kief,  in  1 8.^9, 
by  students  who  desired  to  instnict  the  laborers 
on  Sundays  and  holitlays.  Shortly  after  this, 
similar  schools  were  oj^ened  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  spread  rapidly:  so  that,  in  18G2,  there  were 
abeacly  300  schools,  with  about  20,000  pupils. 


'  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  exist  long;  for,  u.  con- 
I  sequence  of  disturbances  in  two  of  these  sdiouk 
I  in  St.  I'etersburg,  the  government  ordered  thAt 
all  should  be  clo^.  with  the  exception  of  these 
,  in  the  school-district  of  I)ori»at. — The  schools  in 
I  the  circles  must  be  regarded  as  an  intemiediate 
I  link  between  the  elementary   schools  and  the 
gymnasia.   The  law  of  1 828  provided  that  a  dit- 
!  trict  school  should  be  established  in  tlie  capiul 
'  of  every  circle  for  the  chililrcn  of  the  merchtnte, 
I  the  trades-people,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
cities.    I'hc  course  of  study  comprises  three  an- 
nual clasEes;  and  the  studies  taught  are  religioa, 
the    Russian    language,    arithmetic.  geometiT, 
geography,  and  Russian  and  ^neral  history.  In 
some  of   these   schools,  Latm,  and  in  otheit 
Frendi,  is  taucfat.    These  schools  have  conside^ 
ably  decreafed  in  number,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  some  have  been  changed  into  progynuiHeia. 
and  others  into  city  schook.     1  he  education  of 
teachers  for  primary  schools  is  provided  for  in 
various  ways.     Special  teachers'  seminaries  and 
teachers*  institutes,  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished.    The  oldest  seminary  is  that  of  Dorpat. 
founded  in  1828.     Since  then,  a  number  of  sem- 
inaries have  been  established,  partly  by  the  gor- 
eniment,  partly  by  provinces  and  private  en(k)v- 
ments.    Teachers'  institutes  have  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  city  schook.  the 
students  in  the  highest  classes  being  trained  to 
instruct,  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachere. 
'1  he  normal  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  these 
institutes  is  75,  of  whom  60  are  completely  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  ministry  of  puMic 
worship;  and  the  remaining  15,  by  funds  fn-m 
private  |)ersons.  the  government,  the  city,  or  other 
sources,     'ilie  students,  in   return,  are  obii^ 
to  serve  six  years  in   a  city   «<!hool,  wherever 
the  government  may  send  them.  Resides,  s^iecial 
courses  of  instruction  for  the  training  of  schoul- 
ti'achers   have  been  established   in   connectiitn 
with  a  number  of  circle  schools.  g3rmnaBia.  aiid 
other  institutions.     For  the  education  of  teach- 
ers for  the  Mohammedan  schools*  in  the  YjxsX,  and 
in  the  Crimea,  there  are  special  schools  in  Kii»n 
and  Simpheropol.  In  187J,  there  were 421  distiict 
schools,  with  30,616  scholars,  and  22.653  |)opiilar 
schools,  with  933,900  scholars  (748,866  lx»ys  and 
1 85,0.S4  girls).    Included  in  this  number  are  the 
church  schools,  the  village  schools  of  tlw^  Baltic 
provinces,  and  the  industrial  schools,  i.  ^.,  all  the 
schools  under  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
There  were,  also,  in  that  year.  54  teachers'  seuii- 
naries  and  institutes,  with  25,552  students.    The 
number  of  private  schools,  of  all  three  grades,  not 
belonging  to  any  church,  in  1869,  was  886,  vith 
31.500  children;  and  the  number  of  deiKmiina- 
tional  primary  and  district  schools  not  belong- 
ing to  the  (ireek  Church,  was  121,  with  2431 
pupils.     The  number  of  ecclesiastical  schook  for 
the  children  of  the  clergy,  in  1868,  was  187.  with 
25,000  pupils.      The  number  of  eccJesiastii^il 
elementary  schools,  in  1868,  was  16.287.  with 
390,049  pupils,  of  whom  335,130  were  boys,  and 
54.919  girls.  The  statistics  of  the  Jewish  scbotib 
for  Jan.,  1.,  1869,  show  the  following :  Tlteie  are 
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2 schools  for  rabbis  and  Jewish  school-teachers  in 
Wilna  and  Schitomir,  5  schools  of  the  second 
class,  similar  to  the  district  schools,  with  220 
pupils ;  96  schools  of  the  first  class,  in  which  the 
Jewish  religion,  Russian  and  Hebrew,  and  arith- 
metic and  penmanship,  are  taught;  51  reading  and 
writing  schools,  in  the  schoolniistricts  of  Wilna 
and  Warsaw,  with  1 ,982  pupils;  2  female  schools, 
with  260  pupils,  and  a  nvunber  of  female  read- 
ing and  writing  schools.  Besides  these  schools, 
under  the  control  of  the  government,  there  are 
a  number  of  private  schools,  with  about  26,500 
pupils.  In  1870,  there  were  about  50  industrial 
schools,  with  about  3,000  pupils,  and,  in  1874, 
115  Sunday-schools,  with  8,565  male  pupils  and 
22  female  pupils.  The  following  table  eives  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  schools,  and  of  tne  nimi- 
ber  of  pupils,  to  the  total  population,  in  each  of 
the  nine  school-districts  into  which  Russia  is 
divided : 


School -districts 


Ratio  of 
schools  to  total 
population 


Dorpat 

Warsaw 

St.  Petersburg. 

Odessa 

Wilaa 

Kharkof 

Ka^an 

Kief 

Moscow 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


031) 
2,24S 
2,33!) 
3,814 
3,luy 
4,3«4 
4,076 
3,70H 
:),H4.') 


Ratio  of 

pupils  to  total 

population 


1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1« 
34 
72 

«l 

a') 

00 
100 
144 
173 


Secondarif  Instruction. — In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  there  were,  in  the  whole 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baltic  and 
Polish  provinces,  only  3  gynmasia.  (^atharine  II., 
in  1776,  established  in  the  capitals  of  the  govern- 
ments people's  high  schools,  and  in  the  other 
cities  lower  ))eoi)le*s  schools,  the  former  to  con- 
sist of  four  the  latter  of  two  classes.  In  1804, 
Alexander  I.  ordered  that  every  capital  of  a 
government  should  have  at  least  one  gymnasium. 
The  change  of  the  people's  liigh  schools  into 
gymnasia  extended  over  twenty  years;  and  fi- 
nally, in  1825,  56  gymnasia,  with  9,()82  pupils, 
were  established,  making  an  average  of  132 
pupils  to  each  gymnasium.  The  highest  average, 
448,  was  in  the  Wilna  school-district ;  and  uie 
lowest,  69,  in  Kasan.  In  1828,  a  reform  was  in- 
troduced, llie  gymnasia  comprised  seven  an- 
nual classes,  which  had  for  their  basis  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  Latin  was  taught  in 
all  gymnasia,  and  in  all  classes;  while  Greek, 
which  was  not  obligatory,  was  gradually  intro- 
duced. In  1849,  a  new  change  was  introduced, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  the  instruction  in 
closer  connection  with  practical  life.  Instruction 
was  either  general,  in  three  lower  classes,  or 
special,  in  the  other  classes.  In  consequence  of 
these  changes,  the  gymnasia  were  divided  into 
three  groups:  36  gymnasia,  in  which  natural 
sciences  and  law  were  taught;  29,  in  which  law 
only  was  taught;  and  12,  in  which  Greek  was  re- 
tained. In  1 864,  an  imperial  decree  classed  all 
gymnasia  as  classical  or  real  gymnasia.  In  the 
Srmer,  the  classical  languages,  in  the  latter, 


mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  were  the 
principal  studies.  In  1872,  the  real  gynmasia  were 
changed  into  real  schools,  of  from  two  to  six 
classes,  in  which  the  ancient  languages  were 
entirely  abolished.  The  progymnasia,  of  four 
classes,  correspond  to  the  four  lower  classes  of 
the  gymnasium. — Very  little  was  done  for  female 
education  in  Ilussia  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  In  1764,  the  first  institute  for 
young  ladies  of  the  nobility  was  oj)ened  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Since  that  time,  the  number  of  these 
institutes,  which  are  open  only  for  the  nobih'ty, 
has  considerably  increased.  The  empress  Maria 
Feodorowna  took  particular  interest  in  these 
schools.  As  they  pursued  a  particular  object,  how- 
ever, and  as  they  thus  became  separated  from 
the  general  school  system,  they  have  always  been 
under  the  particular  charge  of  the  reigning  em- 
l)re88,  and  are  known  as  the  schools  of  the  em- 
j)ress  Maria.  But  not  until  the  be^ning  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II..  did  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  establii»h  female  schools  for  secondary 
instruction.  These  schools  were  of  two  grades, — 
schools  of  the  first  grade,  corresi)onding  to  the 
gymnasia;  an<I  those  of  the  second  gnule,  cor- 
responding to  the  district  schools.  By  a  law  of 
1870,  the  schools  of  the  first  grade  were  changed 
into  gymnasia,  and  those  of  the  second  grade  in- 
to progymnasia.  In  some  of  the  former,  a  special 
course,  of  one  year,  was  instituted  for  those  pupils 
who  wished  to  become  goveniesses  or  teachers, 
llie  course  of  study  coni])iises  religion,  the  Rus- 
sian language  and  literature,  French  or  German, 
history,  geography,  natural  history,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  the  elements  of  pedagogy,  drawing,  and 
X)enmanship.  English  is  taught  for  an  extra  foe 
of  5  rubles  t)er  year.  This  law,  however,  is  only 
for  the  purely  Ilussian  provinces.  In  the  Dorpat 
school-district,  there  are  female  schools  with  a 
higher  and  lower  course,  in  which  instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  the  German  language.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  the  female  gyumasium  in 
Riga.  During  the  last  decade,  female  gynmasia 
have  also  been  estabhshed,  in  which  girls  of  all 
ranks  are  admitted.  In  1874,  the  number  of 
gymnasia  was  123,  with  36,268  pupils;  of  pro- 
gymnasia, 44,  with  5,454  pupils;  and  of  real 
schools,  30,  with  4,275  pupds.  In  1874,  there 
were  195  female  gymnasia  and  progymnasia, 
with  23,854  pupils,  and  28  female  institutes  with 
5,453  pupils.  The  number  of  gymnasia  belong- 
ing to  the  schools  of  the  empress,  in  1870,  was 
57,  with  about  10,000  pupils.  There  were,  also, 
in  1869,  six  gymnasia,  with  1,617  male  and  844 
female  pupils,  belonging  to  other  churches  than 
the  Greek  church. 

Superior  Instruction. — The  first  effort  to 
provide  superior  instruction  in  Russia  was 
made  by  Peter  the  Great,  who,  in  1723,  decreed 
the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  sciences  and 
a  university,  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  academy 
was  not  opened  until  1726,  the  year  after  the 
emi)eror's  death;  while  the  university  only  ex- 
isted in  name,  as  there  were  no  students  for  it. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1 755  that  the  first  Rus- 
sian umversity  was  established  at  Moeoow,  by 
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the  empreaB  Elizabeth.  It  oonisiBted  of  three 
faculties,  and  was  entirely  modeled  after  the 
German  universitieB.  Under  Catharine  II.,  after 
the  division  of  Poland,  the  Wilna  A(*.ademy  was 
added  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning;  and, 
in  1803,  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  aimiversitj. 
In  1802,  the  Dorpat  University,  founded  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632,  was  entirely  re- 
oivanized;  and,  in  1804,  the  universities  of 
Kharkof  and  Kasan  were  founded.  On  accoimt 
of  the  poor  condition  of  the  schools  for  secondary 
instruction  at  that  time,  the  number  of  students 
and  of  good  professors,  was  at  first  very  small; 
and  more  than  one-half  of  the  latter  were  for- 
eigners. The  native  professors  were  educated  in 
the  principal  pedagogical  institute,  which  was 
founded  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1804.  This  insti- 
tute did  not  have  a  long  existence;  for,  in  1819, 
it  was  changed  into  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  1832,  on  account  of  political  disturb- 
ances, the  Wilna  University  was  closed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  medical  faculty,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  the  Medico-Sur^cal  Academy. 
In  its  place,  the  St.  Vladimir  University  of  Kief 
was  formed  from  the  lyceum,  which  shortly  bo- 
fore  had  been  transferred  to  that  place  from 
Kremenets.  In  183.5,  a  new  university  law  was 
passed,  which  withdrew  from  the  universities  the 
superintendence  of  the  other  schools,  and  cave  to 
a  particular  inspector  the  discipline  of  the  stu- 
dents. A  decree  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  in  1849, 
limited  the  number  of  students  in  each  univer- 
sity to  300;  but  this  decree  was  revoked  in  IS^Ct. 
In  1863,  a  new  fl;enenJ  law  for  the  imperial  uni- 
versities was  published,  intended  for  all  except 
that  of  Dorpat,  which  continued  to  be  governed 
by  its  special  charter  of  1820.  In  accordance 
with  this  law,  in  186.5,  the  Russian  university  of 
Odeflsa,  previously  a  lyocuiii.  was  established ; 
and.  in  1869,  Warsaw  University,  previously  a 
high  school.  Acconling  to  the  new  law,  every 
university  must  be  coiniKwed  of  at  least  four 
faculties:  of  history  and  philolo^.  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathomatica.  oFlaw,  and  of 
medicine.  From  this  on  lor,  however,  there  are 
many  deviations.  Thus  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg  lias  no  niedieal  faculty;  but,  instead 
thereof,  a  faculty  of  oriental  languages.  In  the 
University  of  Odessa,  the  medical  faculty  has  not 
yet  been  opened:  in  that  of  Dorpat.  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  four  mentioned  above,  a  faculty 
of  Protestant  theology.  A  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  university  must  be,  at  least,  1 7  yeara 
of  age,  and  must  {tossess  a  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation from  a  gymnasium.  The  entire  university 
course  comprises  5  years  in  the  medical  faculty, 
and  4  in  all  the  others. 

In  1804,  Alexander  I.  ordered  that  the  course 
of  instruction  of  some  of  the  ^rmnasia  should  be 
extended,  and  that  gymnasia  tor  the  higher  sci- 
ences should  be  established,  as  stepping-stones 
from  the  gymnasia  to  the  universities.  In  a  short 
time,  four  such  institutes  were  founded,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  private  persons:  (I)  that  of 
Yaroslav,  in  1805,  which  was  changed  into  a 
lyceum  in  1833;  (2)  the  Volhynian  gymnaaium, 


founded  at  Rreroenets,  in  1805,  changed  mto  a 
lyceum  in  1820,  transferred  to  Kief  in  1832.aiid 
subsequently  changed  into  a  university ;  (3)  the- 
Lyceum  Richelieu,  founded  in  1817,  and  after 
ward  changed  into  a  university ;  and  (4)  tbe 
Gymnasium  for  Higher  Learning,  founded  in 
Nezheen,  in  1820,  which  received  the  name  of 
lyceum  in  1832.  llie  lyceums  under  the  mmister 
of  public  instruction  have  three  classes,  each  for 
one  year ;  a  Ivceum  belonging  to  the  Schoob  of 
the  (^press  Maria  has  four  classes,  of  one  and 
one  half  years  each ;  while  the  Lyceum  of  the 
Grand-duke  Nikolai,  in  Moscow,  has  an  eight 
years*  course. 

The  following  table  presmta  the  statistiGB  of 
the  universities  for  1875 : 


Universities 


8t  Petersburg . 

Moflcow 

Kharkof 

KasED 

Kief 

OdesMi 

Dorpat 

Warsaw 


Instntcton 


80 
97 
66 
69 
72 
42 
63 
75 


Student* 


1,IM 
1,473 
418 
522 
859 
316 
794 
830 


Total. 


569        I       6,400 


Of  file  total  number  of  students,  36  per  cent 
study  law;  31  per  cent,  medicine;  14  percent  at- 
tend the  coune  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  9  per  cent  are  free  hearers,  but  onhr  8 
per  cent  attend  the  historical  and  philokigical 
faculty.  The  remaining  2  per  cent  are  made  up 
of  tlie  theolo^cal  students  in  Dorpat  and  the 
students  of  oriental  languages  in  St.  Petersboii^. 
The  number  of  lyceums,  in  1874.  accoiding  to 
the  Russian  Annala,  was  5,  with  about  ClH) 
students. 

SjH*vi(tl  Instructifm.  — ITie  special  schools  l^e- 
long  to  different  ministries.  1  Tie  following  sia- 
tistios  are  for  .Ian.  1.,  1874.  Thcrt»  are  4  hijihtT 
theological  schools,  with  1 78  pruft^ssors  anil  44fi 
students;  51  intermediate  tneolo^cal  fichix»l«. 
with  789  professors  and  13,108  students;  and 
1 87  lower  theological  schools,  with  1 ,375  proft«s- 
ors  and  26.671  students ;  7  higher.  25  interme- 
diate, and  31  lower  military  schools,  with  1.41rt, 
(),330,  and  6,863  students,  respectively ;  7  naval 
schools,  with  1 ,1 09  students ;  3  higher  and  16 
lower  agricultural  schools,  with  293  and  1  Xfl^ 
students,  respectively;  6  higher  technical  schools, 
with  2,666  students.  12  lower  teclinical  schoul*, 
5  schools  of  art  and  drawing.  3  schools  of  music 
and  the  drama,  4  business  colleges.  1  law  school, 
with  320  students,  and  3  schools  of  philology. 

Caucasia. — The  schools  of  P^inland  (q.  v.)  and 
of  the  C^aucasus  are  the  only  schools  in  tne  whole 
empire  that  are  not  subject  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, but  to  their  own  school  authorities.  Cau- 
casia forms  one  school-district,  the  inspector  of 
which  is  responsible  to  the  governor  only.  In 
1862,  there  were,  in  Caucasia,  4  gymnasia.  20 
district  schools,  1  progyninasium,  IK  elementary 
schools,  31  private  schools,  and  13  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  church,  making  a  total  of  87  schools. 
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with  7,3G2  pupils. —  See  Sphmid,  Pdtlanoffiache 
Encydopddie  \  Rolfus  and  Pfister,  Heal-En- 
cydopddie  des  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtsice- 
sens  ;  Lexgenfeldt,  Hussland  im  neiuizehnten 
Jahrhumlei't ;  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
qf  Education f  1874;  CJironik  des  VoUcsschuU 
wesens,  187o. 

BX7TGEBS  GOLLEGE,  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  under  the  control  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  was  founded  in  17  70.  It  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  an  endowment  of  about 
3400,000;  the  value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and 
apparatu»s  amounts  to  about  the  same  sum.  Its 
cabinets  and  ap^xaratus  are  cxt^nisive ;  the  libni- 
ries  contain  alx>ut  9,.500  volumes.  There  arc 
two  de[>artments :  the  classical  or  college  proper, 
and  the  scientific  (state  college  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  endowed  with  the  con- 
gressional land  grant).  The  latter  department  has 
three  courses :  civil  engineering  and  mechanics, 
chemistry  and  agriculture,  and  a  si)ecial  course  in 
chemistry.  There  is  an  extensive  model  farm. 
The  tuition  fee  in  both  departments  is  375  j)er 
annum.  There  are  a  number  of  Ixjneficianr  funds 
for  the  aid  of  students  intended  for  the  mmistry; 
and  40  students,  resident  in  the  state,  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  scientific  dei)artment  without 
charge.  In  1875 — (»,  there  were  l.'l  professors 
and  188  students  (131  classical  and  57  scienflfic). 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  CampbeU,  I).  D.,  LI^  I)., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

BUTHEBFOBD  COLLEGE,  at  Happy 
Home,  Burke  Co.,  N.  C,  was  commenced  oy 
its  present  and  only  president,  the  Rev.  R.  L. 
Abemethy,  A.  M.,  in  1854,  and  was  chartered  as 
Rutherford  Academy  in  1858.  In  1861,  under 
the  title  of  the  Rutherford  Seminary,  it  was  given 


the  right  to  confer  degrees ;  and,  in  1 870.  it  waa 
made  a  college.    It  is  a  coUege  for  young  men, ' 
with  a  ladies  department.  Each  sex  has  its  own. 
curriculum ;  but  the  females  recite  with  the  male«- 
in  all  those  classes  in  which  the  courses  of  study 
are  the  same.    The  college  is  composed  of  six 
regular  schools  :  I^atin,  Greek,  mathematics.  En-' 
glish  literature  and  rhetoric,  natural  science,  and 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  'i'he  libraries  con- 
tain about  3.500  volumes.     The  cost  of  tuition 
ranges  from  31  to  35  a  month.     The  children 
of  ministers  of  all  denominations  of  Christians, 
as  well  as  all  indigent  orphans,  are  instructed 
frt'i^  of  tuition  charges.    In  1874 — 5.  there  were- 
r.)  instructors  and  319  students  (229  males  and 
90  females),  mostly  of  the  preparatory  grade. 

BYEBSON,  Adolphns  Egerton,  a  noted 
Canadian  clergyman  and  educator,  boni  at 
('harlotteville,  near  Victoria,  in  the  province  of' 
Ontario,  March  24.,  1803.  He  at  first  taught 
s(^hool.  but  in  1825  entered  the  AVesleyan  min- 
istry, and,  in  1 829,  assumed  the  editorship  of  tho 
Christian  Guardian,  a  Methodist  journal,  estab- 
lished by  himself.  In  1842,  ho  was  appointed 
principal  of  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  C.  W., 
and  two  jrcars  afterwanl,  chief  superintendent 
of  education  for  I'piHjr  Canada,  now  Ontario, 
which  position  he  still  occupies.  Mr.  Ryersou's 
services  as  a  sujKjrintendent  have  been  quite  dis- 
tinguished. ITie  public-school  system  which  is 
imder  his  supervision  was  organized  upon  a  plan 
arranged  by  him,  in  1849;  and  his  school  reports 
have  unifonnly  prt«ented  very  valuable  material. 
He  has  also  pul)li8he<l  a  history  of  Canada,  and 
has  written  a  history  of  the  British  Un  ited Empire 
Jjoifolists,  who  emigrated  from  the  United  States- 
to  IJritish  America  in  1783. 


SAINT  AXXaXTSTINE,  Missionarjr  Col- 
lege of,  at  Benicia,  Cal.,  an  Pipiscopal  institu- 
tion, was  founded  in  18()7,  and  incorporated 
in  18G8.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for 
eight  foj^ms  or  ckusses,  in  three  departments ; 
namely,  primaiy.  grammar  school,  and  collegiate 
(in  which  ancient  and  modern  languages  are 
optional).  The  students  are  under  military  dis- 
cipline, and  instruction  is  given  in  infantrj',  caval- 
ry, and  artillery  tactics.  ITie  re^rular  charge  for 
board,  tuition,  etc.,  is  from  3350  to  3370  per 
annum.  In  1875,  there  were  12  instructors,  and 
89  students.  ITie  Rt.  Rev.  J.  IT.  I).  ^Vin^eld, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  rector. 

SAINT  BENEDICT'S  COLLEGE,  at 
Atchison,  Kan.,  a  Roman  (^atholic  institution 
'under  the  superintendence  of  the  Renedictino 
Fathers,  was  founded  in  1859,  and  chartere<l  in 
1868.  It  has  a  pre^iaratory,  a  commereial,  and  a 
classical  department.  The  regular  charge  for  tui- 
tion, boanl,  etc.,  is  $90  per  session  of  five  months; 
for  tuition  alone,  325.  ITie  library  contains  2,000 
volumes.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  G  instructors 
and  79  students.  ITie  Very  Rev.  Oswald  Moos- 
mueller,  0.  S.  B.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 


SAINT  GHABLES  COLLEGE,  at  Grand 
(^oteau.  La.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  under 
the  direction  of  memlxjrs  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
was  founded  in  1830,  and  incorporated  in  1852. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraces  l^tin,  Greek, 
Knclish,  French,  poetry,  rhetoric,  history,  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  natural  and  mental  philos- 
o])hy,  with  the  atldition  of  the  usual  commercial 
branches.  It  had  the  highest  numlxjr  of  stu- 
dents in  1861,  just  bofore  the  bre^akiug  out  of 
the  civil  war.  Recently  the  numbers  have  de- 
clined, owing  to  the  inipoverished  state  of  the 
country.  The  libraries  contain  5,500  volumes. 
ITie  regular  charge  for  board,  tuition,  etc.,  is. 
3250  a  year.  In  1876,  the  number  of  students 
was  35.  iTie  Rev.  R.  Ollivier,  wS.  J.,  is  (1876)  the 
])resident. 

SAINT  CHARLES'S  COLLEGE,  near 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  under  Roman  Catholic  control, 
was  chartered  in  1830,  and  oi^nized  in  1848.  It 
was  founded  by  Charles  ( 'arroll  of  Carrollton, 
and  forms  the  petit  seminaire  and  classical  de- 
partment of  St.  Mary's  University  and  "ITieolog- 
ical  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Baltimore,  llie 
course  of  instniction  is  a  fuU  daasical  one,  re- 
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qioiiiiig  a  period  of  6  years  for  thoee  who 
ioomplete  it,  and  embraong  all  the  branches 
preparatoiy  to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  studies; 
aucn  as  Latin,  English,  Greek,  French,  Gennan, 
beOeg-leiires,  mathematics,  sacred  and  profane 
hktory.  Christian  doctrine,  plain  chant,  and 
church  ceremonies.  The  libraries  contain  4,500 
-volumes.  The  chaige  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  is 
990  per  half  session  of  five  months.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  12  instructors  and  175  students.  The 
Bev.  S.  Fert^,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president 
SAINT  7RAK0I8  XAVCBB,  College  of, 


in  New  York  City,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution 
conducted  b^  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  was  founded  in  1847,  and  chartered  in 
1 861.  It  is  supported  by  a  tuition  fee  of  $60 
per  annum  from  each  student.  Its  library  con- 
tains 16,000  volumes.  It  has  a  post-graduate 
course  of  one  year,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A. 
M.;  an  under-graduate  couise  of  four  years,  lead- 
ing to  the  de^^  of  A.  B.;  a  grammar  course  of 
three  years,  preparatory  to  the  preceding;  a  com- 
mercial course  of  three  years;  and  a  preparatoiy 
or  elementary  course,  for  beginners.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  26  instructors  and  456  students.  The 
following  have  been  the  presidents  of  the  coUeffB : 
the  Bev.  John  Lu*kin,  the  Bev.  John  Byan,  tiie 
Bev.  Michael  Driacol,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Durthaller, 
the  Bev.  Joseph  Lopance,  and  the  Bev.  Henry 
Hudon,  the  present  mcumbent  (1876). 

BAUTT  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE,  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  was  opened  in  1855,  and  char- 
tered in  1859.  It  is  a  Boman  Catholic  institution, 
conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  course  of  studies  embraces  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  languases,  poetry,  rhetoric,  elocu- 
tion, history,  geography,  arithmetic,  book-keepins, 
penmanship,  matiiematics,  chemistry,  and  ment^, 
moral,  and  natural  philosophy.  The  study  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages  is  optional.  There 
is  also  a  preparatory  department.  The  regular 
tuition  fee  ranges  from  93  to  $8  a  month.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  22  instructors  and  758  stu- 
dents, llie  Bev.  A.  Masnata,  S.  J.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

SAINT  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE,  in  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  a  Boman  Catholic  institution  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  founded 
in  1870.  It  possesses  a  library  of  10,000  volumes; 
and  a  museum  containing  a  rare  and  valuable 
collection  of  minerals.  It  comprises  a  classical 
course  of  six  years,  corresponding  to  the  prepar- 
atory and  collegiate  departments  of  most  col- 
leges, a  commercial  course  of  four  years,  embra- 
pins  all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education; 
and  a  preparatoiy  or  elementary  course.  The 
cost  of  tuition  is  $60  a  year.  In  1874 — 5,  there 
were  11  instructors  and  214  students.  The  pres- 
idents have  been  as  follows :  the  Bev.  A.  Damen, 
S.  J.,  1870—72 ;  the  Bev.  F.  Coosemans,  S.  J., 
1872 — 4;  and  the  Bev.  J.  De  Blieck,  S.  J.,  since 
1874. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  atFordham, 
New  York  City,  was  founded  by  the  Bev.  John 
Huffhes,  first  Boman  Catholic  archbishop  of  New 
YoHL,  and  was  opened  in  1841.  It  was  chartered 


in  1846,  and  the  same  year  was  transferred  to  tiia 
Jesuits,  by  whom  it  has  since  been  oondaetei 
It  is  supported  by  the  students'  fees  for  boiid 
and  tuition,  amounting  ordinarily  to  ^00  per 
annum ;  the  chaige  to  day  scholan  is  f60  per 
annum.  The  coUeee  library  contains  20,000  fot 
umes,  besides  which  the  students  have  the  use  of 
a  drcuktine  library  of  over  5,000  voliuneai  Tlnre 
axe  valuabfe  chemical  and    philosophical  ap- 
paratus, and  a  geological  and  mineralosicsl  cuir 
net,  with  about  2,500  specimens.    The  oollegfr 
combines  the  ordinary  features  of  prepantny, 
grammar,  and  commercial  schools  with  those  of 
a  university.  There  are  also  several  aupi^aDent- 
aiy  dasses.    Students  are  received  at  any  tm. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  21  instructors  and  ii8 
students.    The  presidents  have  been  as  fcAowK 
the  Bev.  John  McCloskey,  now  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York;  the  Kev.  Ambroae  Manahan, 
D.D.;  the  Bev.  Booeevelt  Bay  ley,  now  Axchhuhop 
of  Baltimore ;  the  Bev.  James  Early,  A.  M.;  tlM 
Bev.  Aug.  J.  Thebaud,  S.  J. ;    the  Bev.  Joha 
Larkin,  S.  J. ;  the  Bev.  BemigiuB  J.  Tellier,  S.  Jm* 
the  Bev.  Edward  Doucet,  S.  J.;  the  Bev. William 
Moylan,  S.  J. ;  the  Bev.  Joseph  Shea,  S.  J.;  and 
the  Bev.  William  Gockeln,  S.  J.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1876). 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE  BrooklyxL 
N.  Ya,  a  Boman  Catholic  institution,  eonducted 
by  the  Priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mil* 
sion,  was  founded  in  1870.  It  has  a  full  rlfwinl. 
an  English,  and  a  commercial  course,  indnding 
French  and  German.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $1 5  pa 
quarter.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instructon, 
and  145  studenta  The  Bev.  P.  H.  CBc^n, 
C.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president 

SAJNT  JOmrS  COLLEGE,  at  Annraolh. 
Md.,  was  chartered  in  178^,  and  opened  in  1789. 
From  1861  to  1866,  it  was  closed  in  consequence 
of  the  civil  war.  It  is  supported  chiefly  by  state 
appropriations,  at  present  amounting  to  $25,000 
a  year,  in  return  for  which  li>0  students  (6  hom 
each  senatorial  district)  are  entitied  to  room  rent 
and  tuition  free ;  and  50  of  these  (2  from  esch 
senatorial  district)  are  entitled,  in  additic»i,t6 
gratuitous  board.  These  latter  are  required  to 
teach  school  within  the  state  for  not  less  than 
two  years  after  leaving  college.  For  those  not 
holders  of  scholarships,  the  annual  chaige  for 
tuition,  board,  etc.,  is  8275;  for  tuition  alone  $60 
in  the  preparatoiy,  and  $90  in  the  colkgiate 
department.  The  Hbraiy  contains  5,000  volumes. 
The  collegiate  dei)artment  embraces  an  under 
graduate  course  of  four  years,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.;  a  post-graduate  course  of  two 
years,  leading  to  the  deflroe  of  A.  M.;  and  sdect 
courses.  In  1875 — 6,  mere  were  11  instructon. 
including  those  in  music  and  gymnastics,  and 
121  students  (69  collegiate  and  52  piepsr- 
atory|,  of  whom,  including  the  50  who  reoeiTe 
gratmtous  board,  about  two-thirds  were  in- 
structed free.  The  number  of  alumni  was  481. 
The  principals  of  the  (Toll^e  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: John  McDowell,  iX.  D.  (appointed  in 
1790); the  Bev.  Bethel  Judd,  D.  D.  (1807);  the 
Bev.  Heniy  Lyon  Davis,  D.  D.  (1820);  theBer. 
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William  Bafierfy,  D.  D.  (1824);  the  Rev.  Hector 
HnmphrevB,  D.D.  (1831);  the  Rev.  Cleland  K. 
Nelson,  I).  D.  (1857);  Heniy  Bamaid,  LL.  D. 
(1866);  James  C.  WeUing,  LL.  D.  (1867);  and 
James  M.  Garnett,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (1870). 

8AIKT  JOHN'S  GOLLEaB,  4  miles  from 
St.  Joseph,  Stearns  Co.,  Minn.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution,  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers, 
was  founded  in  1857,  and  chartered  the  same 
year,  under  the  name  of  St.  John's  Seminary, 
hut  it  is  better  known  as  St.  John's  College.  By 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  5.,  18G9, 
it  is  '*authorized  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant 
such  diplomas  as  are  usual  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities." It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  students, 
the  regular  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  being 
S90  per  session  of  five  months.  The  institution 
comprises  an  ecclesiastical,  a  classical,  a  scientific, 
a  commercial,  and  an  elementary  course.  The 
libraries  contain  about  2,000  volumes.  In  1 874 — 5, 
there  were  15  instructors  and  168  students  (30 
ecclesiastical,  and  138  classical  and  commercial). 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Alexius  Fxielbrock,  O.  S.  B.,  1).  I)., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE  OF  AB- 
KANSAS,  at  little  Rock,  was  chartered  in 
1K.")0,  and  o])ene<l  in  1859.  It  wjis  founded  by  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  of  Arkansas,  and  lla8Jx^on 
stistained  by  the  ( irand  Ijodge  since  its  owning.  It 
was  suspended  from  May,  iHdl ,  to  October.  1867, 
duriiif?  the  greater  part  of  which  time  the  build- 
ing was  used  as  a  hospital  either  by  the  Confed- 
erate or  by  the  Fe<leral  troops.  The  value  of  the 
college  ]>roj)erty  is  S72,600.  ITie  cost  of  tuition 
is  $50  jKjr  annum,  except  to  sons  of  Masons  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Txxlge  of  Ar- 
kansas, who  arc  instructed  without  charge,  llie 
college  has  a  preparatory  course  of  thr^  years, 
a  course  for  A.  B.  (4  years),  a  course  for  Sc.  B. 
(3  years),  and  a  course  for  Ph.  B.  (2  years).  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  3  instructors  and  55  stu- 
dents. R.  II.  Parham,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE,  atTeutop- 
olis,  m.,  was  founded  in  1861,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  I).  Yunker,  D.  1).,  Roman 
Catholic  bisliop  of  Alton,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  The  course  of 
studies  embraces  the  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
French,  and  Genuan  languages ;  rhetoric,  poetry, 
composition,  history,  geography,  book-keeping, 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  drawing,  penmanshij),  and  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music.  The  study  of  Ger- 
man (for  English  students),  French,  !)ook-keep- 
ing.  drawing,  and  music,  is  optional.  It  is  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary  (designed  to  prepare  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood  for  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology),  and  admits  only  Catholic 
pupils ;  but  the  course  also  furnishes  a  qualifica- 
tion for  secular  pursuits.  There  are  two  prepar- 
atoiy  and  four  collegiate  classes.  The  charge  for 
tuition,  board,  etc.,  is  $75  per  session  of  five 
months  to  those  studving  for  the  priesthood,  and 
^90  to  others.  In  1875—6,  there  were  10  in- 
structors and  112  students.    The  Very  Rev.  P. 
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Mauritius  E^lostermann,  0.  S.  F.,  is  (18715)  the 
rector  of  the  College. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  OOLLEQE,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  conducted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  was  founded  in  1861. 
It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  students,  the  reg- 
ular charge  for  board  and  tuition  being  $200  a 
year;  for  tuition  alone,  from  $16  to  350  a  year. 
The  institution  comprises  three  departments: 
primary.  2  years;  preparatory  collegiate,  4  years; 
and  collegiate,  4  years.  There  is  a  commercial 
course,  and  facilities  are  afforded  for  instruction 
in  music  and  drawing.  The  library  contains  2,500 
volumes.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  11  instructors 
and  318  students.  The  Rev.  Bro.  Joachim  is 
(1876)  the  president.  

ST.  LAWBENCE  X7NIVEBSITT,  The, 
at  Canton.  X.  Y.,  cliartered  and  oi^nized  in 
1856,  is  under  Universalist  control.  It  comprises 
a  college  of  letters  and  science,  and  a  theological 
school,  independent  of  each  other  in  their  faculties, 
and  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  their 
students.  Its  productive  funds  amount  to 
81 65,000,  and  its  libraries  contain  7.366  volumes. 
I^th  sexes  are  admitted  to  each  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  college  has  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
course,  eai*h  of  four  years.  In  1875 — 6,  it  had  8 
instructors  and  54  students  (28  males  and  16  fe- 
males); the  theological  school  had  3  professors 
and  28  students.  The  Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  I).  D.. 
is  (1876)  the  president  of  the  college,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  Fisher,  I).  I).,  is  the  president  of  the 
th'>?ological  school. 

ST.  LOUIS,  the  chief  city  of  Missouri  and 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  having  a  population, 
in  1870,  of  310.864.  and  an  estimated  ix>pula- 
tion,  in  1 875,  of  450,000. 

Educational  Hislon/. — On  the  1 3th  of  June. 
1812,  the  (^ongress  of  the  United  States  passed 
an  act<  to  set  ai)art  certain  lands  in  St.  Louis 
and  other  towns  in  Missouri,  "for  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  respective  towns  or  villages  afore- 
said." In  1817,  an  act-  was  approved  by  which 
a  board  of  trustees  for  the  scnools  of  St.  Louis 
was  incorporated.  The  first  business  of  the 
board  was  to  define  and  take  possession  of  the 
school  lands  previously  given.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty,  as  the  original  act  convey- 
ing the  land  contained  a  proviso  to  the  effect 
that  the  rights  of  claimants  should  not  be  vio- 
lated ;  and  such  claimants,  by  action  in  the 
courts,  prevented  the  using  of  the  land  for 
school  purposes,  till  two  supplementary  acts  of 
(V>ngress,  in  1824  and  1831,  compelled  them  to 
pn)ve  their  titles.  The  tract  of  land  thus  con- 
veyed to  the  city  comprised  a  little  less  than  50 
acres,  and  is  the  land  now  reported  annually  by 
the  board  of  public  schools,  as  "real  estate  held 
for  revenue."  A  new  school  board  was  created 
in  1 833  by  the  legislature,  styled  the  "  Board  of 
President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools."  An  election  took  place,  the  same  year, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  six  school  direct- 
ors, Edward  Bates  being  of  the  number. 
The  first  money  from  the  rent  of  the  school 
lands  was  received  in  1834 ;  and,  the  following 
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year,  the  money  was  loaned,  by  permission  of 
the  legislature,  the  time  for  establishing  schools 
not  yet  having  arrived.  In  1837,  two  school- 
houses  were  built — the  south  and  the  north 
school-house — the  former  of  which  is  still  stand- 
ing on  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Spruce  streets. 
The  latter  was  abandoned  in  1842,  and  was 
afterwards  burnt.  In  April,  1838,  the  first 
school  was  opened  ;  and,  snortly  after,  the  sec- 
ond. In  1841,  the  third  school-house  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $10,925,  an  expense  which  the 
board  was  very  much  embarrassed  to  meet 
In  1845,  two  more  school-houses  were  built,  and, 
the  following  year,  occupied.  Other  schools 
followed.  In  1849,  two  evening  schools  were 
opened.  The  first  high  school  was  established 
in  1853,  with  an  attendance  of  over  70  pupils. 
On  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1849,  the  question 
of  supporting  the  public  schools  by  taxation  was 
TOtea  upon  by  the  people,  the  legislature  having 
so  directed,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  a  com- 
mittee of  the  school  board.  The  anxiety  felt  by 
the  friends  of  popular  education  in  regard  to 
this  election  proved  to  be  unnecessary,  as  the  law 
was  endorsed  by  a  large  majority;  and  the  first 
tax  under  it,  amounting  to  $18,000,  was  col- 
lected the  following  year.  At  the  session  of 
1853— -4,  the  legislature  repealed  the  law  by 
which  St.  Louis  was  preventea  from  participation 
in  the  state  school  fund.  This  law  had  been 
passed  on  the  erroneous  supposition  tliat  the 
special  grant  of  land  made  to  the  city  by  Con- 
gress, in  1812,  would  be  ample  for  school  pur- 
poses. On  the  establishment  of  the  high  school, 
the  same  opposition  to  it  was  encountered  that 
has  been  observed  in  other  cities  during  the  fir^t 
half  of  the  century.  This  opposition  arose  from 
a  conception,  common  at  that  time,  that  it  was 
unjust  to  tax  the  people  generally  for  any  thing 
beyond  elementary  instruction.  In  the  school 
bo«,rd,  fortunately,  were  several  men  of  sufficient 
foresight  and  firmness  to  disregard  the  clamor 
of  the  hour,  and  to  provide  for  the  new  school 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  I'he  wisdom  of 
their  action  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  present  superintendent,  •'  no  other 
measure  ever  adopted  by  the  Board  lias  had  so 
powerful  an  influence  as  this  in  popularizing  and 
strengthening  the  public  schools."  In  1855,  the 
8cho(3  buildings  were  found  insufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  children  of  the  city,  and  primary 
schools  were  established  in  leased  houses.  The 
success  of  the  schools  of  St.  Tx)uis  now  attracted 
attention  throughout  the  state,  and  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  legislature,  appropriating  25  per 
cent  of  the  state  revenue  to  the  support  of  free 
schools.  liy  this  apportionment,  St.  Ixmis  re- 
ceived $27,456.51,  in  1854.  The  schools  had 
now  been  in  ojwration  about  20  years,  ami  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  caused  the 
want  which  always  attends  this  increase — that 
of  trained  teachers — to  be  severely  felt.  In  1857, 
accordingly,  the  first  normal  school  was  estab- 
lished, and  Ira  Divoll  became  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  city  had  now  gone  so  far  in  the 
completion  of  its  school  system,  that  the  remain- 


ing steps  were  easy.    The  Franklin  8chool-hoQ» 
was  b^un  in  1857,  but  was  not  finished  till  tb» 
foUowing  year.  It  was  built  on  the  Lancastemn 
phm,  then  extensively  used  in  nearly  all  of  the 
targe  cities  of  the  Union,  and  was  the  last  houae 
so  built  by  the  city,  the  era  of  mded  schooU, 
which  required  a  different  plan,  liaving  begun. 
In  the  summer  of  1857,  the  new  superintendent 
went  upon  a  tour  of  observation  through  the 
principfid  eastern  cities,  and  on  his  return,  drew 
up  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  re-organization 
of  the  school  system,  in  every  thing  that  related 
to  the  construction  and  size  of  school-hooBes^ 
the    style    of    furniture    and     appointments, 
the   mode  of    organization    and    cIiiaBificatio&, 
methods  of  instruction,  etc.;  and  the  principles 
then  discussed  and  agreed   upon   were  made 
the  basis  u]x>n  which  an  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  system  was  begun.    It  was  ordered  that 
the   school-houses  should    be    built    thereafter 
according  to  the  plan  for  graded  schools,  that 
they  should  be,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  of  uni- 
form  size,  and  that  they  should  be  the  property 
of  the  city ;   that  pupils  should  be  dassified 
according  to  attainment ;  and  that  there  should 
be  but  one  oiKanization  and  one  principal  teacher 
for  each  building.    The  city,  at  that  time,  con- 
tained  135,000    inhabitants,  of   whom   25,000 
were  children  of  school  age;  yet  the  schuofe 
could    accommodate  only  5,361.     This    insuffi- 
ciency of  the  school  accommodations  was  forci- 
bly presented  to  the  board  by  Mr.  Divoll  in  his 
report  for  1858,  and  the  erection  of  several  new 
buildings  was   urgently  recommended.     Ei^t 
new  school-houses  were,  accordingly,  begun,  imd 
shortly  after,  four  of  the  old  buiMings  were  re- 
constructed, and  made  to  conform  to  the  new 
plan.     The  changes   went  stearlily   on   till   all 
the  old  school-houses  were  atlapted  to  the  graded 
sj'stem.     The  (icnnan  language  was  intruduced 
into  five  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  in 
1 8()4,  as  an  optional  study  for  pupils  who  had 
advanced   in    Knglish   as  far  as   the   "  SiH?ond 
Kea(^ler  and  Primary  (jcography."      A  serious 
difficulty  immediately  jjresented  itself — that  of 
finding  teachers  properly  qualified  to  give  such 
instruction.     Several   were    obtained,   however, 
from  the  (Jierman-American  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati ;  and  the  firet  year,  450  Uerman  children 
received  instruction   in   their  native  language. 
The  following  year,  this  study  was  intriMluced 
into  two  more  schools,  and  the  office  of  German 
Assistant  Superintendent  was  created.   In  lt^f»6. 
the  organization  of  Gern)an  classes  was  author 
ized  in  any  school  containing  100  German-speak- 
ing pupils  who  requested  it,  and  its  introduction 
in  the  study  of  object  lessons  only,  was  direct«sl 
in  all  schools  of  the  lowest  grade.     Tlus  action 
met  with  considerable  opposition  on  the  ground 
that  the  homogeneity  of  feelings  and  interests  be- 
tween German  residents  and   natives  required 
that  the  children  of  the  former  should  have  the 
whole  time  during  the  first  year  in  school  to  be- 
come familiar  with   English.     It   was  pointed 
out.  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  absence  of  the 
study  of  German    was    having    the   effect  of 
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keeping  German  children  out  of  the  schools. 
Whatever  the  cogency  of  these  opposite  views 
may  have  been,  the  study  of  German  spread 
rapidly  till,  in  1870,  the  number  of  pupils  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  it  was  more  than  6,000. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  study  of  German  and 
gec^raphy  was  made  optional  with  the  pupil  in 
the  highest  grade  of  the  district  school,  and 
American  pupils  were  permitted  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  German  in  any  grade,  lliis 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican pupils  studying  German,  the  number, 
in  1872,  being,  1,356.  The  German  language  is 
now  taught  m  every  school  in  the  city  except 
the  oolorSi  schools.  Difficulties  have,  from  time  to 
time,  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  this  study, 
the  first  being  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
grades  of  German  and  Endish  classes ;  but  this 
was  met  by  a  rule  of  the  board  which  required 
that  pupils  studying  German  should  belong,  in 
this  branch  of  instruction,  to  the  same  grade  as 
in  their  English  studies.  T  he  system  of  parallel 
grading  thus  adopted,  supplemented  by  improve- 
ments looking  steadily  towanls  a  practical  rather 
than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  lan^age,  has 
produced  an  increased  interest  in  the  study, 
till,  in  1875,  this  department  contained  over 
17,000  pupils,  one-third  of  whom  were  Amer- 
icans, taught  by  73  teachers.  —  Another  im- 
provement, due  to  the  foresight  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Divoll,  is  the  Public  School  library,  which 
was  founded  in  1865.  Beginning  at  that  time 
with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  453  volunies, 
it  numbered  36,507  volumes,  in  1874,  with  an 
annual  membership  of  5,477.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  was  decided  upon  between  the 
years  1872  and  1873.  The  experiment  was 
made  at  the  Des  Peres  School,  and  proving  suc- 
cessful, was  soon  repeated  in  two  others.  Two 
difficulties  were  at  once  encountered  :  the  apathy 
towards  the  schools  of  the  poorer  classes,  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  established,  and  the 
comparative  costliness  of  this  kind  of  school.  The 
first  difficulty  was  soon  overcome ;  the  second 
remains,  as  it  always  will,  a  stumbling-block  to 
those  who  consider  the  mere  question  of  expense 
in  dollars  and  cents,  and  take  no  account  of  the 
kind  of  instruction  imparted,  as  compared  with 
that  furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  advanta^ 
derived  from  the  kindergarten,  as  stated  in  the 
published  reports,  are  a  readier  submission  to 
school  discipline,  an  increase  of  average  intel- 
ligence, and  a  special  aptitude  for  arithmetic, 
drawing,  natural  science,  and  language — the  last 
shown  in  a  quicker  comprehension  and  greater 
ability  to  express  ideas. — The  first  superintendent 
of  schools  was  John  W.  Tice  (1854 — 7);  the  next 
was  Ira  Divoll  (1857 — 68) ;  his  successor  was 
William  T.  Hams,  the  present  incumbent,  who 
was  appointed  in  1868. 

School  System. —  The  entire  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  public  schools  is  committed  to 
The  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  tJie 
SL  Louis  PMic  Schools.  This  board  consists 
of  26  members — two  from  each  ward — who  are 


elected  for  3  years,  one-third  going  out  of  office 
each  year.  A  superinteiident  (^public  schools 
is  elected  annually  by  the  board,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  visiting  and  examining  them 
for  this  purpose,  and  reporting  upon  their  con- 
dition quarterly,  or  whenever  required  by  the 
board.  He  appoints  two  assistant  superintend- 
ents, one  of  whom  must  be  able  to  speak  Ger- 
man. The  school  revenue  is  derived  from  a 
state  school  fund,  rent  of  lands  given  by  the 
general  government,  a  four  or  five  mill  tax  (the 
amount  varying  from  year  to  year)  on  each 
dollar  of  the  city  property,  and  fines  in  criminal 
cases.  The  two  sexes  are  educated  together. 
All  religious  or  sectarian  instruction  is  prohib- 
ited. The  length  of  the  school  year  is  40  weeks ; 
the  school  age  is  from  6  to  1 6  years.  The  school 
system  comprises  three  grades  of  schools — the 
district,  the  normal,  ana  the  high  school,  the 
former  composed  of  a  primary,  an  intermediate, 
and  a  grammar  department,  all  in  the  same 
building.  Owing  to  the  overcrowding  of  the 
schools,  in  1866  and  subsequently,  a  system  of 
half-time  sessions  was  begun  in  the  first  year  of 
the  primaiT  school  in  some  districts,  and  is  still 
on  trial.  6y  this  arrangement,  in  crowded  dis- 
tricts, a  slight  addition  to  the  teaching  force  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  supply  the  necessary  in- 
struction, one  set  of  pupils  coming  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  another  in  the  afternoon.  As  its  action 
is  to  diminish  the  school  hours  of  the  smallest 
children  only,  it  is  thought  to  be  beneficial.  The 
course  of  study  in  the  district  school  comprises 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music, 
descriptive  and  physical  geography,  mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  Engnsh  grammar,  history 
and  constitution  of  the  United  States,  composi- 
tion, and  outlines  of  physics  and  natural  history. 
In  the  high  school,  the  course  of  study  is  a  gen- 
eral and  classical  one  of  4  years ;  in  the  normal 
school  the  course  covers  a  period  of  2  years,  the 
branchespursued  beiugprincipally  advanced  stages 
of  the  districtrschool  studies,  with  the  addition  of 
Latin,  elocution,  human  anatoniy  and  physiology, 
algebra,  general  history,  geometry,  mental  philos- 
o^y,  English  literature,  practical  instruction  in 
tne  teac^hing  of  all  of  these,  and  general  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  In  the  even- 
ing schools,  and  the  O  Fallon  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, which  serves  as  a  high  school  for  them, 
the  course  of  study  inclines  toward  elementary 
English  branches  and  technological  instruction. 
The  session  of  the  evening  schools  is  4  months. 
The  rapid  growth  of  these  schools — the  increase 
being  from  1,149,  in  1861,  to  5,751,  in  1875 — is 
attributed  to  their  intimate  relation  to  the 
Public  School  Library,  a  year's  membership  in 
which  is  granted  to  each  student  who  attends 
an  evening  school  punctually  60  evenings  of  the 
course,  and  maintains  a  satisfactory  standing 
therein.  The  certificate  of  such  membership  is 
equivalent  to  one-third  payment  of  the  cost  of 
life  membership.  Certificates  of  the  former  kind 
are  thus  obtained  annually  by  more  than  1,000 
students. 
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Hie  number  of  schools  in  the  dty  is  as  fol- 
lows :  district  schools,  44 ;  high  schools  and 
branches,  G ;  normal  school,  1 ;  evening  schools, 
24 ;  colored  schools,  6 ;  kindereutens,  12 ;  total, 
93.  The  principal  items  of  sSuxd  statistics  for 
1875  are  as  foHovrs : 

Kumber  of  children  of  school  age 96^39 

"      «       ««       enrolled 41,692 

Average  daily  attendance 24,438 

Number  of  teachers,  males 60 

females 594 

Total 654 

Beceipts  (1876) 1849,513.24 

Expenditures  (1875) $816,413.89 

Total  value  of  tMshool  property $2,386,620.44 

There  are  about  70  denominational  schools  in 
St.  Louis  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  other  churches,  and  a  number  of  private 
schools  and  academics.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
stitutions for  special  and  higher  instruction  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Missouri  (q.  v.),  there 
is  the  CToncordia  College  and  llieological  Semi- 
nary, founded  in  1839,  and  controUed  by  the 
(aerman  EvaDgelical  Lutherans;  the  Academy 
of  Science,  established  in  185G,  and  now  poi»- 
seased  of  a  library  of  3,000  volumes  and  a  large 
museum;  the  Mitssouri  Ilistorical  Society,  found- 
ed in  18G5 ;  and  three  public  libraries,  special 
and  general,  with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  80,000 
volumes.  

SAUTT  L0X7IS  UKTVEBSrTY^  in  St. 
liouis.  Mo.,  a  Eoman  Catholic  institution,  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was 
founded  in  1829,  and  chartered  in  1832.  It  is 
supported  by  the  fees  of  students,  the  chaigc  for 
tmtion,  board,  etc.,  being  8280  a  year,  and  for 
tuition  alone,  from  $40  to  $60.  It  lias  a  classical 
course  of  6  years,  corresponding  to  the  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate  departuieiits  of  most  colleges, 
and  a  conimert!ial  coui-se  of  4  years,  embracing 
all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  ciluuatijn. 
There  is  also  a  prei>aratory  or  elementary  cla«s. 
The  library  belonging  to  the  institution  numbers 
over  1 6,500  volumes.  The  select  libraries,  open 
to  the  students,  form  a  separate  collection  of 
over  8,000  volumes.  In  1875 — G,  there  were  22 
instructors  and  353  students.  Tlie  presidents  of 
the  university  have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  P. 
J.  Yerhaegen,  S.  J.,  1829— 3G  ;  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Elet,  S.  J.,  1836 — 10  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Yandeveldc, 
S.  J.,  18-10—43 ;  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Carrell,  S.  J., 
1843—7 ;  tlie  Rev.  J.  B.  Druyt8,S.  J.,1847— 54 ; 
Uio  Rev.  J.  3.  Yerdin,  S.  J.,  1854—9 ;  the  Rev. 
F.  Coosemans,  S.  J.,  1859—62 ;  the  Rev.  T. 
O'XeU,  S.  J.,  1862—8 ;  the  Rev.  F.  11.  Stunte- 
beck,  S.  J.,  1868—71;  the  Rev.  J.  Zealand,  S.  J., 
1871 — t;  the  Rev.  L.  Bushart,  S.  J.,  since  1874. 

SAINT  MABT'S  COLLEGE,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  con- 
ducted by  the  Christian  Brothers,  was  founded 
ill  1863.  It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  students, 
the  regular  charge  for  board,  tuition,  etc.,  })er 
term  of  iive  months  being  $125.  It  has  a  pre- 
paratory, a  commercial,  and  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, the  last  with  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
course.  The  library  contains  3,000  volumes.  The 


number  of  students,  in  1876,  was  320.  Bro.  Jiutiii 
is  (1876)  the  president 

ST.  iULSTTB  COLLEGE,  at  St  Mai^g. 

Marion  Co.,  Kv.,  a  Roman  Catholic  insttto- 
tion,  conducted  oy  ecclesiastics  of  the  Congicgih 
tion  of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord,  wu 
founded  in  1821.  It  is  supported  by  the  feet  ol 
pupils.  The  regular  charge  for  board,  tuitkxiL, 
etc.,  is  $200  a  year ;  for  tuition  alone  $40.  It 
has  a  preparatory,  a  commerciaL  and  a  collegiate 
course,  in  1875—6,  there  were  8  iustnictan 
and  103  students.  The  Rev.D.  Fenneasy,  C.R. 
is  (1876)  the  president 

SAINT  KEINBAD'S  COLLEGE,  at 
St  Meinrad,  Spencer  C7o.,  Ind.,  founded  in  1854, 
is  connected  with  St.  Meinrad*s  Abbey,  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Benedictine  Fatkefs  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  supported 
by  the  fees  of  students,  amounting  to  4sK)  per 
session  of  five  months  for  board  and  tuiti(»u  It 
is  the  semiuaiy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diooeee 
of  Yiucennes,  in  which  the  priests  of  that  dio- 
cese are  educated,  and  offers  a  full  course  of  En- 
glish, commercial,  classical,  and  theological  stud- 
ies. The  library  contains  6.000  volumes.  The 
number  of  students,  in  1876,  was  80.  The  ab- 
bot, or  superior,  of  the  mouasteiy  is  the  principal 
of  the  college ;  he  appoints  one  of  the  Fathen 
to  act  as  president,  or  prefect  of  studies  and 
morals.  Ine  present  prefect  (1876)  is  the  Re?. 
G.  Isidore  llobi,  O.  S.  B.,  appointed  in  1871. 

SAIKT  STEPHEN'S  COLLEGE,  at  As- 
andale,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y.,  was  founded  in  1860. 
It  is  an  academic  body  composed  of  reUgious  men 
— trustees,  professors,  ana  students  —  who  are 
communicants  of  the  Protestant  Kpisoqial 
Church.  The  religious  culture  of  the  students  is 
a  prominent  object  Its  special  design  is  the 
clu.ssical  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministir 
of  the  Church.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  friends.  The  only  charge  to 
students  is  §225  per  year  for  board,  etc  The 
college  has  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
a  library  of  2,000  volumes.  In  lb  4 5 — 6,  then- 
were  8  instructors  and  74  students  (45  oolleciate 
and  29  preparatory).  The  presidents  have  been 
as  follows  :  the  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Seymour,  D.  D« 
1860— Gl ;  the  Rev.  llios.  Richey .  D.  D.,  1861—3; 
and  (1876)  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  D.. 
LL.  I).,  since  1863. 

SAINT  VINCENT'S  COLLEGE,  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  a  Roman  Catholic  iustitutioD 
conducted  by  the  Priests  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Mission,  was  chartered  in  1843.  It  has  a 
theological  and  a  collegiate  department  The 
curriculum  of  studies  in  the  coUegiate  depart- 
ment covers  iivc  years,  and  embraces  a  oomplettf 
course  of  P^nglish  and  classical  literature.  Ger- 
man. French,  Italian,  S}>anish,  and  iustrumeuul 
music  are  optional.  (Christian  doctrine  is  taught 
throughout  the  course.  The  library  contaim 
r>,r)00  volumes,  llie  regular  charge  for  tuitioii, 
board,  etc.,  is  ^250  a  year;  for  tuition  alone,  340. 
In  187;*) — 6,  there  were  12  instructors,  mid  125 
students  (10  theological).  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hidtty, 
C.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 
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SAIKT  VINCENT'S  COLLEGE,  at  Beat^ 
ty,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  2  miles  from  Latrobo, 
is  a  Roman  (^atholic  institution,  founded  in  184G 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Boniface  Winimer.  0.  S.B.,  of 
St.  Vincent's  Abbey,  and  incorporate<l  in  1 870. 
It  is  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  its  founder. 
There  are  four  distinct  courses  of  study:  the 
theological,  the  philosophical,  the  classical,  and 
the  commercial,  besides  an  elcmentiuy  school  for 
boginners.  In  all  these,  8j)ecial  attention  is  paid 
to  religious  instruction.  The  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages  arc  optional. 
'i'he  regular  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  is 
$00  per  session  of  five  months.  In  1875 — G, 
there  were  37  instructors  and  30r>  students  (ec- 
clesiastical course,  38;  philosophical,  30;  classical, 
152;  commercial,  64;  elementary,  22).  The  Rev. 
Hilary  Pfraengle,  0.  S.  B.,  is  (1876)  the  director 
of  the  college. 

SAINT  XAVIEB  COLLEGE,  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  was  established  in  1 831 ,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
E.  D.  Fenwick,  I).  I).,  the  first  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  name  of  The 
Athenaium.  In  1810,  it  was  transfeiTcd  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  .Tesius,  who  have  con- 
ducted it  ever  since  under  its  present  title.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1842.  Tlie  college  library 
numbers  about  12,000  volumes.  'Hiere  arc,  also, 
select  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  four  departments: 
the  collegiate,  acalemic,  commercial,  and  prejmr- 
atory.  The  regular  tuition  fee  is  $00  a  year. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  14  instructors  an<l  262 
students  (54  collegiate,  101  academic,  90  com- 
mercial, and  17  preparatoiy).  'I'he  presidents, 
since  1840,  have  been  as  follows:  .John  Elet, 
7  years;  Jno.  l)e  Blieck,  3;  Isidore  BoudreaiLx,  3; 
John  Blox,  1 ;  (ieorge  A.  Carrel,  2  :  Maurice 
Oakley,  5  ;  Jno.  Schultz,  4  ;  Walter  TT.  Hill,  3; 
Thos.  O'Xeil.  2;  Leoi)old  Bushart,  3 ;  and  the 
Rev.  Pxlward  A.  Iliggins,  S.  J.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1876),  since  1874. 

8ALAD0  COLLEGE,  at  Salado,  BeU  Co., 
Tex.,  was  founded  in  1859  by  a  joint  stock 
association.  It  is  not  denominational.  It  is 
supported  by  tuition  fees,  which  range  from  310 
to  $25  per  se&sion  of  five  months  for  the  regular 
branches.  It  admits  both  sexes,  and  has  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  department,  hi  1 874 — 5, 
there  were  5  instructors  and  204  students  (112 
males  and  92  females).  The  presidents  of  the 
college  have  been  an  foll(JWs:  James  L.  Smith,  to 
1874;  Samuel  1).  San.lers,  1874—6;  and  0.  II. 
^Ic'Jmber,  A.  M.,  since  June  ls76. 

SALZMANN,  Christian  Gotthilf,  one  of 
the  most  distiiii^uishc'd  educators  of  (Jermany. 
'was  bom  June  1.,  1744,  at  SCunmerda,  and  die<l 
Oct.  31.,  1811.  Ilaviiijx  studied  theolcx'v.  he 
became  jxastor.  in  1768,  of  a  Lutheran  church  at 
Rohrborn.  near  Krfurt ;  and.  in  1772.  of  one  of 
the  churches  in  tiic  citv  of  Krfurt.  Thewritiniw 
of  Rousseau  and  I  >«'u^'dow  matle  a  stnjng  impres- 
sion on  his  mind;  and,  in  1781,  lie  resigned  his 
pastorate,  in  onler  to  conntH-t  hiniself  with  the 
I'liilanthropin   ii\.  v.).     In  consequence  of  the 


dissensions  and  confusion  which   arose  in  the 
Philauthropin,  he  left  it  in  1784,  and  established, 
at  a  villa  purchased  by  him  at  Schnepfenthal. 
near  (4otha,  a  new  educational  institution,  for 
the  sons   of  i>ersons   belonging   to  the  higher 
cla&ses  of  society.     The  literary  rejnitation  which 
Salzmann  had  tdready  accjuired  by  the  publica- 
tion of  several  pedagogical  works,  the  efficient 
co-operation  of  an  excellent  wife  and  of  several 
eminent  educators,  as  (iutsmuths  (q.  v.),  liCnz, 
VVeissenborn,  and  the  three  brothers  Ausfeld. 
'  soon  made  this  institution  one  of  the  most  fa- 
'  mous  in  all  Ciermany,  and  attracted  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  Kuroj)e.    In  com'se  of  time,  his  son, 
Karl  Salzmann,  tmd  several  of  his  daughters  and 
'  sons-in-law  took  an  active  part  in  the  management 
•  of  the  institution,  which  thus,  to  a  degree  rarely 
equaled  in  the  history  of  education,  ix)ssessed 
i  the  character  of  an  enlarged  family  circle.  After 
Salzmann  s  death,  his  son    Karl  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  school;  and.  in  1848,  he  was 
succeeded  by  AVilhelm  Ausfeld,  a  grandson  of 
I  the  founder.   A  collection  of  the  educational  and 
juvenile  works  of  Salzmann,  which  are  highly 
esteemed,  has  lieen  published  at  Stuttgart,  in  12 
vols.  (1845 — 6).     Salzmann  was  by  far  the  most 
successful  among  the   Philanthropinists,  being 
es[)ecially  distinguishtd  for  conmion  sense,  mod- 
eration, and  })erseverance.  'Ilie  school  established 
by  liim,  is  the  only  one  among  the  original  Phil- 
anthroplnic  institutions  which  lias  sur\'ived  to 
the  present  day.     His  first  pupil  at  Schnepfen- 
thal was  Karl  Ritter,tl;c  ft)under  of  compai*ative 
ge:yraphy,  who  always  gratefully  remembered 
the  indelible  impressions  which  he  had  received 
from  (futsmuths,  his  teacher  in  geography. 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS.    See  Hawaiian 

ISLAND.S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  the  inetroi)olis  of  the 
state  of  California,  and  the  largest  city  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  having  a  population,  in  1870,  of 
149,473,  estimated,  in  1875,  at  234,000. 

Editcational  History. — 'I'he  first  systematic 
instruction  given  in  San  Francisco  was  that  at 
the  mission  Dolores,  which  was  founde<l  by  the 
Franciscan  Brothers,  in  Oct.,  1776.  Tliis  instruc- 
tion, however,  was  chiefly  religions,  and  was 
given  to  a  favored  few.  1  ne  first  Knglish  school 
in  the  city  was  oi>ened  in  April,  1847,  in  a 
small  shanty  erected  on  the  Plaza.  It  was  a 
private'  institution,  and  was  supix)rted  by  tuition 
fees  and  voluntiiry  contributions.  Nearly  all 
the  children  in  the  city  (20  or  30  in  number) 
received  instruction  there.  This  school  was  con- 
tinm'tl  but  a  few  months,  however ;  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  citizens  organized 
a  public  school.  This  was  oj^ne*!  in  a  small, 
one-story  building,  which  vvas  used  for  various 
l>urposes  till  1 848,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
tiie  state  caused  its  abandonment  as  a  school-house; 
and  in  18r)0,  it  was  demolisluHl.  On  the  2Hd' 
of  April,  1849,  Rev.  A llnrt  Williams  opened  a 
small  select  school  in  his  church,  which  he 
taught  for  a  few  mcmths.  lliis  was  followed  by 
the  school  of  J.  V.  Pel  ton,  who  conducted  it  as 
a  private  enterprise  from  October,  1 849,  to  April, 
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1850,  when  it  was  made  a  public  school  by  an 
act  of  the  common  council.  This  school  opened 
with  only  3  pupils,  but  the  number  increased 
rapidly  till  1850,  when  the  disastrous  fires  of  that 
and  the  following  year  broke  up  the  school.  The 
Happy  Valley  school,  situated  near  the  comer 
of  Second  and  Minna  streets,  was  opened  in 
July,  1850.  This  soon  became  a  flourishing 
school  of  about  100  pupils,  but  the  great  fires  of 
1851  caused  its  suspension.  It  was  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  voluntary  contributions ;  but, 
as  it  received  a  small  appropriation  from  the 
common  wuncil,  the  children  of  the  poor  re- 
ceived free  instruction  there.  Another  school  of 
the  same  kind,  t.  e.,  partly  private  and  partly 
public,  was  established  in  Spnng  Valley,  in  1851 . 
This  is  now  the  Spring  Valley  Primary  School. 
A  few  other  small  schools  were  taught  during 
1850  and    1851,   and    several    large   Catholic 

garochial  schools  were  also  established. — The 
rst  extended  provision  for  a  system  of  free 
Ecliools  was  made  September  25.,  1851,  when 
th  j  common  council  passed  an  ordinance  author- 
izing the  organization,  support,  and  rcmilation 
of  common  schools.  Under  this  ordinance, 
Thomas  J.  Nevins  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent, and  James  Denman  the  first  teacher.  The 
first  board  of  education  was  elected  in  October 
following ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
November,  1852,  seven  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished, with  an  attendance  of  791  pupils.  At 
that  time,  the  number  of  children  in  the 
city  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18,  was  2,050 ; 
and  the  average  number  attending  the  schools 
was  445.  In  1853,  the  amount  expended  for 
th  J  support  of  the  schools  was  335,040,  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  being  1,182.  The  first 
high  school  was  opened  Aupist  16.,  1856,  with 
80  pupils — 35  boys  and  45  girls.  The  usual  oj)- 
position  to  this  school,  on  the  ground  that  the 
people's  money  should  be  sjxjnt  for  elementary 
iiLstruction  only,  was  at  once  encountered,  but 
rapidly  passed  away  upon  an  exhibition  of  the 
substantial  benefits  conferred  by  the  school.  In 
June,  186  i,  this  school  was  divideil  into  a  boys' 
and  a  girls'  school,  in  separate  buildings.  Duriug 
tho  same  year,  the  city  was  divided  into  7  gram- 
inar-school  tlistricts;  and  the  classes  in  each  were 
])laced  under  the  supervision  of  a  granmiar 
master,  for  the  puqx)8e  of  securing  greater  uni- 
formity and  elfic'ieney  in  classification  and  in- 
struction. In  1867,  a  normal  tniining  class  for 
teachers  was  organized ;  but,  for  want  of  ap- 
preciation by  the  board  of  education,  it  was  dis- 
continued. In  186H,  graded  evening  schools 
were  established.  In  187*2 — 3,  instruction  in 
Fren(;h  and  German  was  introduced  into  nearly 
all  the  public  schools,  the  study  of  one  or  the 
other  language,  in  some  cases,  and  in  others,  of 
both,  being  compulsory;  but,  in  February,  1874, 
the  study  of  any  language  but  English  was  pro- 
lii})ited,  except  in  the  Girls'  and  the  Ik>y8'  High 
i^ehool.  In  'July  of  the  latter  year,  the  study  oi  ' 
French  and  (Jernian  wtis  again  introduced  into 
four  primary  and  four  granmiar  schools.  A  j 
Chinese  school  was  organized  in  1859,  but  was  : 


never  popular  with  the  daas  it  was  intended  to 
benefit.    In  1860,  it  was  converted  into  an  even- 
ing school,  and  as  such  was  continued  till  1871, 
when  it  was  suspended.    Two  colored  schoob 
were  established — one  in  1854,  the  other  in  1871; 
but,  in  1875,  all  colored  schools  were  abolished, 
and  their  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  other 
schools  of  the  city.    Evening  schools,  on  the 
contrary,  have  steadily  grown  in  public  favor, 
till  they  are  now  regard^  as  **  the  most  rueful 
and  prosperous  schools  in  the  city.*'    The  d^ 
superintendents  have  been  as  follows:  T.  J. 
Nevins,  1852—4;   W.  H.  OGrady,  1854-6; 
E.  A.  Theller,  1856—7;  J.  C.  Pdton,  1857-8; 
II.  B.  Janes,  1858—60 ;  J.  Denman,  1860—62; 
G.  Tait,  1862—6 ;   J.  C.  Pelton,  1866—8;  J. 
Denman,  1868—70 ;  J.  IT.  Widber.  1870—73; 
J.  Denman,  1873 — 5  ;  and  H.  N.  Bolander,  the 
present  incumbent,  who  was  elected  in  1875. 

School  Sijstem. — The  city  constitutes  but  one 
school-district,  parents  being  permitted  to  send 
their  children  to  any  school  the^r  may  cbooae. 
I'he  management  of  the  schools  is  intrusted  to  a 
botrrd  of  education  composed  of  12  memben, 
elected,  at  large,  biennially,  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  This  board  has  all  the  powers  usoiDj 
conferred  upon  such  bodies.  The  smyeriutentkiU 
of  commofti  schools  is,  also,  elected  biennially  hj 
the  }x^o])le,  and  may  appoint  an  assistant  The 
support  of  the  schools  is  derived  from  state  and 
city  taxes,  the  latter  being  fixed  by  law  at  an 
amount  equal  to  87  for  each  actual  attendant 
The  school  age  is  from  5  to  1 7  years.  There  are 
33  primary,  13  grammar,  and  2  high  schools,  and 
one  evening  school.  The  system  contemplateB  a 
course  of  4  years  in  the  primary  schools,  4  in  the 
grammar,  and  3  in  the  nigh  schools,  pupils  con- 
tinuing one  year  in  each  grade.  The  courae  (rf 
study  m  the  high  schools  is  such  as  to  prepare 
students  for  the  state  imiversity.  In  the  gram- 
mar and  the  primary  schools,  it  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  other  large  cities ;  and  in- 
cludes industrial  drawing,  vocal  music,  French, 
and  Gennan.  To  the  two  latter,  where  taught, 
1  i  hours  a  day  for  each  class  are  given,  30  spe- 
cial teachers  being  employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  principal  items  of  school  statistics,  for 
1875,  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  children  of  Bcliool  age 37.->^3 

"       "        **       enrolled  in  public  schools.  .31, l'.** 

Avcrapo  daily  attendance 21,014 

Number  of  teacher-*,    males C3 

females 447 

Total ..:...      510 

Receipts $7.'>7,R4?.T5 

Kxpenditures $707,445.25 

The  number  of  private  schools  and  colleges,  in 
1875,  was  about  100,  about  onc-tifth  of  which 
are  managed  by  the  Koman  Catholics,  and  a 
considerable  pairt  of  the  remainder,  by  other 
denominations.  In  size  and  character,  they  range 
from  the  small  family  sch(X)l  of  a  few  pupils,  to 
the  flourishing  college  which  numl)er8  its  students 
by  hundreds.  The  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing such  institutions,  in  1875,  was  reported  at  a 
little    over    COOO.     Among    the    agencies  for 
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higher  education,  the  city  contains  an  academy 
of  sciences.  For  an  enumeration  of  the  institu- 
tions for  superior  and  special  instruction,  see 
California. 

SANTA  BARBARA  COLLEGE,  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  was  incorporated  in  1869. 
It  is  not  denominational.  Both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted. It  contains  six  departments  :  (1^  math- 
ematics, (2)  languages,  (3)  literature  and  nistory, 
(4)  natural  science  and  physics,  (5)  art,  (6)  mu- 
sic. There  are  three  courses  of  study :  juvenile, 
preparatory,  and  academic  ;  a  collegiate  course 
IS  also  to  be  established.  The  regular  charge  for 
tuition,  board,  etc.  ranges  from  3l''>0  to  J$175 
per  term  of  five  months ;  for  tuition  alone,  from 
^5  to  ^10  a  mouth.  In  1874 — .'),  there  were 
8  instructors  and  1 20  students.  EUwood  Cooper 
is  (1876)  the  principal. 

8ANTA  CLARA  COLLEGE,  at  Santa 
(^lara,  ( 'al.,  a  lloman  Cathohc  institution  mider 
the  sui)erintendence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  was  founded  in  1851,  and  chartered 
ill  iHof).  It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  students, 
the  regular  charge  for  tuition,  boanl,  etc.,  being 
$350  a  year ;  for  tuition  alone,  from  ^4  to  $o  a 
month.  The  library  contains  over  10,000  vol- 
umes. 'Ilie  plan  of  instruction  embraces  two 
<listiuct  courses,  the  classical  and  the  scientific. 
There  is,  besides,  a  preparatoiy  department.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  26  instructors  and  257 
students.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows : 
Rev.  John  Nobili,  1851 — 6 ;  Kev.  Nicholas 
Congiato,  1856 — 8;  Rev.  Felix  Cicaterri,  1858 — 
61  ;  liev.  Burchard  Villiger,  1861 — 5;  Kev.  Aloy- 
4sius  Masnata,  1865 — 8  ;  Rev.  Aloysius  A'arsi, 
1868 — 76;  Rev.  Aloysius  Brunengo,  since  1876. 

SANTO  DOMINGO  (sometimes  called  S(m 
DaininaOf  or  the  Di/jninicitn  Republic) ,  a  republic 
in  the  West  Indies,  occupying  the  eastern  and 
larger  portion  of  the  island  of  Ilayti  (q.  v.J.  It 
has  an  area  of  20,600  sq.  m.;  and  a  pooulation  of 
about  175,000.  The  gi^eater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion are  a  mixed  race  of  Spanianls,  Indians,  and 
negroes.  They  si)eak  the  Sj>ariish  language,  and 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ("Church. — Public 
instruction  can  scai*cely  be  said  to  exist.  Spain,  to 
which  t^anto  Domingo  formerly  belonged,  never 
cared  for  the  education  of  the  natives;  and  nearly 
all  the  priests,  physicians,  officers,  and  teachers 
came  from  the  mother  country.  At  present, 
there  is  freedom  of  instruction  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  private  schools  in  the  cities, 
which  charge  exorbitant  fees,  there  are  no  ele- 
mentary S(rh()ols,and,  consequently,  the  wealthy 
classes  still  continue  to  send  their  children  to 
Europe  to  l>e  educated.  In  1860,  there  waa  but 
one  public  ])rimary  sc^hool  in  the  entires  northern 
and  eastern  i)art  of  the  republic  ;  and  but  little, 
if  any,  improvement  has  been  made  since  that 
time.  Special  branches  of  study,  like  law.  medi- 
cine, pharmacy,  and  architecture,  anj  taught  ex- 
olusively  by  private  teachers. 

SABMIENTO,  Domingo  Faustino,  a 
South- American  statesman,  b<jni  I'ebruarv  15., 
181 1 ,  in  San  .hian  de  la  Frontera,  now  a  western 
province  of   the  Argentine  Republic.     He  b'v»- 


came  director  of  a  school  in  the  province  of  San 
Luis  as  early  as  1826,  but  removed  to  Chili  in 
1831.  In  1836,  he  left  Chili,  and  opened  a 
female  school  in  San  Juan,  but  returned  to 
Chili  a  few  years  after,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  education,  by  establishing 
schools  and  colleges,  publishing  school  books, 
and  editing  educational  journals,  llie  establish- 
ment of  the  normal  school  at  Santiago  was  one 
of  the  results  of  his  labors  at  this  time.  In  1845, 
at  the  request  of  the  Chilian  government,  he 
visited  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  primary-school  systems 
of  those  countries.  Subsequently,  he  again  took 
up  lus  residence  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
was  made,  successively,  minister  of  the  interior, 
colonel  in  the  Argentine  army,  governor  of  San 
Juan,  and  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the 
republic.  From  1864  to  1868,  he  was  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  from  that 
country;  and,  in  October  of  the  latter  year,  was 
iiiaugurate<l  president  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, which  office  he  continued  to  nold  six  years. 
In  this  position,  his  efforts,  always  directed  to- 
wards the  development  of  the  resources  of  lur> 
country,  and  the  improvement  of  her  people, 
were  remarkably  successful.  'ITie  introauctiou 
and  extension  of  railroad  and  telegraph  facihties, 
the  encouragement  of  immigration  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
colleges,  were  the  princii>al  events  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  foundation  of  the  national  observ- 
atory at  Cordoba,  under  the  supervision  of 
l^rof.  B.  A.  Gould,  an  institution  which  has 
already  rendered  important  service,  is  chiefly 
due  to  President  Sarmiento.  His  principal  edu- 
cational works  are  the  following :  De  la  Educa- 
cion  popular,  and  Las  esciielas,  the  latter  pub- 
hshed  in  New  York. 

SAXONT.     See  Germany. 

SCHMIDT,  Karl,  a  German  educator,  was 
born  July  7.,  1819,  and  died  Nov.  8.,  1864.  After 
studjring  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Halle  and  Berlin,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1846,  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  kothen.  In 
1863,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  teachers' 
seminary  and  school  councilor  at  Gotha,  and  in 
the  latter  position  was  called  upon  to  re-organize 
the  s(^hool  system  of  the  duchy.  He  wrote  a  large 
numl)er  of  educational  works,  some  of  which  arc 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  best  part  of  German 
literature.  The  most  important  of  his  works  is 
a  general  history  of  pedagogics  ( Geschichte  der 
Pddagofjik,  1862,  4  vols. ;  3d  ed.,  revised  by 
Wichard  I^nge,  1872 — 5,  4  vols.).  Among  huj 
other  works  are  :  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  und 
des  Unterrichts  (1860);  Das  Duch  der  Erziehung 
(1854)  ;  Gt/mnasialjyddagogik  (1857) ;  Zur  Re- 
form der  Lehrerseminare  ujid  der  Volksschtde 
(1863);  Zur  Erziehung  und  Religion  (1865); 
Anthropolofjie  (1865).  Schmidt  regarded  the 
whole  of  anthropology,  not  psychology  alone,  as 
the  only  safe  and  adequate  foundation  of  peda- 
gogy. He  accepted  the  theories  of  (iall  (q.  v.) 
anil  his  successors,  and  himself  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  phrenology. 
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SCHOLASTICISM,  a  name  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  Christian  philosophy  of  the  middle 
ageSr  though  there  is  no  agreement  among  schol- 
ars as  to  its  exact  definition.  In  its  iirst  period, 
which  extends  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  century, 
philosophical  speculations  were  limited  to  theo- 
logical problems.  Among  the  greatest  rcpresent- 
atiyes  of  scholasticism  are  Scotus  l^lrigena,  Ger- 
bert  (Pope  Sylvester  II.),  and  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury. About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
the  controversy  between  the  Realists  and  Nomi- 
nalists led  to  ike  full  development  of  scholasti- 
cism, which  denied  to  philosophy  any  right  to 
extend  its  speculations  beyond  the  tenets  of  the 
Church,  but  assigned  to  it  the  task  of  systema- 
tixinff  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  of  defend- 
ing them  (philoaophia  (heoloffice  ancUlu).  Thus, 
the  schokustiGS  were  led  to  cultivate  chiefly  Ic^c 
and  dialectics.  Amon^  the  greatest  scholastics, 
daring  the  classic  penod  of  the  system,  were 
Alexander  de  Hales,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  In  the  15th  centuiy, 
scsholasticism  began  to  decline;  and,  though  sub- 
sequently the  Jesuits  tried  to  revive  it,  and 
have  partly  retained  its  method  of  teaching  to 
the  present  day,  it  has  never  been  able  to  recover 
anywhere  its  mediseval  supremacy.  Its  inipor- 
tanoe  in  the  history  of  education  depends  chiefly 
on  the  influence  which  it  exertea,  during  the 
middle  ages,  upon  all  schools,  but  more  especially 
upon  the  cathedral  and  convent  schools.  Among 
toe  best  works  on  the  history  of  scholasticism, 
are  HAUafiAU,  De  la  philmophie  scolastimie 
(2  vols.,  1850) ;  Kauijch,  Qeschichte  der  scno- 
iaatMien  Phihaopkie  {IShS);  St(eck,  Qeschichte 
(lerPhiiosophie  (ies  MittdaUers  (3  vols.,  1864r— 6) ; 
Hallam,  miroduoUon  to  Uie  Literature  €f 
JShtrope. 

SCHOOL  (Lat.  sdtola,  from  Or.  axo2J/y  lei- 
sure, especially  for  literary  studies,  and  hence 
applied  to  the  place  where  such  studies  were  pur- 
smed, — a  school),  a  term  now  applied  to  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  particularly  of  the  primary 
or  secondary  ^rade;  as  a  primary  school,  a  gram- 
mar school,  a  nigh  school,  a  classical  school  etc. 
Schools  of  the  secondary  grade  are,  however,  of- 
tffli  designated  acaflemiea,  seminuHes,  etc.  The 
term  smool  is  not  applied  to  an  institution  of 
learning  of  the  superior  grade,  but  institutions  for 
scientific  or  professions  instruction  are  usually 
called  scltools;  as  theological  schools,  medical 
schools,  law  schools,  polytechnic  scrhools,  art 
schools,  etc.  For  infonuation  in  regard  to  each 
kind  of  schools,  see  under  the  rc8]KH;tive  titles. 

SCHOOL  AGE,   or  Scholastic  Age,  the 
age  fixed  by  law,  during  which  pupils  may  at- 
tend the  public  schools.     TTiin  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  comitries,  both  as  to  its  com- 
mencement and  termination.    Thus,  in  Prussia, 
the  school  age  is  from  5  to  14  years ;  in  France, 
from  7  to  13 ;  in  Switzerland,  from  G  to  13 ;  and  I 
in  England,  from  3  to  18.    In  the  latter  coun- 1 
try,  the  rule  is  as  follows :  "  Attendances  may 
not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  above  18,  or  in  ■ 
a  day  sc^hool,  under  3,  or,  in  an  evening  school,  i 
under  12  years  of  age."    The  legislation  on  this  | 


subject  in  the  diflerent  states  of  the  Amoien 
Umon,  also  presents  ocmsiderable  diversity,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  : 


BUU 


Alabama 

Arkanflas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geor^a 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentooky 

Loojfliana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasBaohasetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


School 
age 


State 


7—21   Misaisaippi 
6-21   Missouri. 
6—17  Nebraska 
5—21    Nevada 
4 — 10  New  Hampshire 
5—21   New  Jersey 

6— 2llNewYork 

6— ISHNorth  Carolina. .. . 

6—21  Ohio 

6—21  Oregon 

6—21   Pennsylvam'a 

6—21   Rhode  Uand 

6—20  South  Carolina  ... 


6—21 
4—21 
6—20 
5—15 
6—20 
6-21 


Tennessee  . . . . 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Sdkool 

T^\ 

6-11 
6-11 
ft-18 
5-U 
6-W 

6-n 
6-n 

6-11 
4-10 

4-li 

e-u 
e-w 

6—18 
6-» 
6-11 
6-11 
4-10 


It  will  thus  be  serai  that  the  school  age  begins 
at  4  years  in  five  states ;  at  5  years,  in  seventeen 
states ;  at  6  years,  in  fifteen  states ;  and  at  7 
years,  in  only  one  state ;  also,  that  the  sdbool 
age  ends  at  21  in  twenty-two  states ;  at  20  m 
six  states;  at  IB,  in  five  states;  at  17,  in  one 
state ;  at  16,  in  three  states ;  aiul  at  15,  in  two 
states — Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  statistics  showing  the  age  of  the  children 
who  actually  attend  school,  is  very  meager,  but 
few  of  the  state  school  reports  giving  any  inlw- 
mation  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  eacimaled 
that  the  vast  majority  of  children  leave  school 
before  the  age  of  15  years.  The  average  age  of 
pupils  in  the  evening  sdiools  must,  however,  be 
much  higher.  In  the  rural  districts,  the  av&tigb 
age  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  must  be  higher 
than  in  the  large  cities,  especially  in  the  winter 
term.  After  a  comparison  of  all  available  sta- 
tistics, Francis  Adams,  in  I^Vee  School  St/stem 
of  ifie  United  StaieSy  remarks,  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  children 
remain  at  school  much  later  in  America  [Unit«xl 
States]  tlian  in  England."  It  is  also  stated  by 
the  same  writer  that,  "  in  England  and  Waks, 
the  percentage  of  children  over  14,  in  schools  p^ 
ceivmg  grants,  in  1874,  was  0.1)9."  The  age 
fixed  by  most  compulsory  attendance  laws,  is 
from  8  to  1 4  years. 

SCHOOL  BOARD,  the  name  general^ 
given  to  the  body  of  school  commissioners,  di- 
rectors, trustees,  etc.  coustituteti  by  law  to  hare 
the  care  and  regulation  of  schools  in  states,  cities, 
towns,  districts,  etc.  Such  a  lx)anl  is  often 
called  the  Dofird  of  Education,  or  Board  of 
Public  Li sf ruction.  In  most  of  the  New  Eng- 
land 8t4ites,  the  school  board  is  called  the  Sch^ 
OnnmiUee,  Formerly,  in  New  England,  the 
usual  term  was  Prmiential  Committee,  whidi 
title  is  still  retained  in  some  places.  State  boards 
of  education  usually  have  a  paramount  authority 
in  all  educational  matters  in  the  state.  In  Eng- 
land, Sctuxd  Board  is  the  name  given  by  the 
"  Elementary  Education  Act"  of  1870,  to  thd 


SCHOOL  BROTHERS 

conatittited  acbool  authority  ia  each  district,  sub- 1 
jact  to  the  illduatioa  Departuieut  of  the  govem- 

BCHOOI.  BBOXHXBS.   See  Roiun  Cath-  I 

OLIC  CUCBCH. 

SOHOOI.  CBNSUS,  in  iU  wider  sense,  is    ] 
an  otKciiJ  ixaam  n-Iating  to  achoal  aSain,  and  ! 
eiulintoea  tlic  number  of  scliools.  teacheni  aiid  ' 
pnpilg.  L'liililnai  of  Hcltuol  age.  schoul  libmrits,  i  ' 
etc.    'I1ic  griat  pn^rreds  of  Btaiiittiui]  acieiuw,  I 
ill  late  yearn,  has  Iml.  in  diSeiviit  uountrieB.  to  ;  i 
much  moru  miiiuto  ini|uiriis  into  hcIuxiI  affaini. 
Had  in  pivparing  the  way  for  a  tunch  fulliT  and  !  . 
more  coiuprfhvnsive  sebool  census  tluui  liaa  buun  I  ' 
acc«asiblu  in  the  t>aat.  Heretofore,  a  acbuol  ci'iisus 
has  coiunionly  been  understood  in  a  nam>«'er 
eenBe  to  denote  an  eniiiiuTalion  of  all  the  uhil- 
dren  of  school  agi;  reiudin);  in  any  country,  titate. 
city,  etc.  ThtB  enumeration  haii  alwavit  fonned  a 
part  of  the  tjeuitral  decennial  cchbuh  of  the  I'nited 
ijtatcs,  and  of  the  state  cumueratioDS.    In  aouie 
Htatea,  au  enumeration  of  the  children  of  school 
age  18  taken  annually,  tut  the  aiiprojiriatton  of 
state  aid  for  public  echixils  in  baaed  Ujuii  it  Such 

nuniberofcbililren  to  Id:  educated,  in  coiniiarison 
with  thu  school  atteiulance,  'I'lic  follon'iii|r  table 
■faowa  tlie  nunil>cr  of  white  and  cokinil  chililren 
between  theaj;:esaf  •~>aiul  1!)  ineuchol' tlK-stutea 
of  tlic  L'uion,  accoiilinij  to  the  census  of  InTU  :    i 

,    School  Cenatu  of  the  Vnitad  States. 
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School  Conaus  of  the  Uoited  State*. 


:3.442       12.0111 


1,U31 

22,700 


LDDteUna ■      U.tTK.      ii^»      »,4II3 

Maine !  11.^  IHD'  ISnl 

Mirrlanil ;     12,214      li^T4i 


XenllaniiirhtTU 

.Viw  York'. '. '. 
Nortli  ('iiroKii* 

Oliio 

nmgoii 

I'vtiie'Tlvtiiiia . 
KbMlQisbnil.. 
SoutliCurolina 
Teninhwec 


i,»:fi 

1,201 

'7M 

i.4>e 

II!,I62 

fi!I.OiW 

l^ 

5 

31 

4< 

e,27i 

7.«»^ 

4,2-22 

8,lil» 

4,IB0 

57,-M 

WextVirKliiia. ., 


1,W0 
17,UMT 


0tl,3,>2       33,NIhI      2D,T2H 


211 


i.is.'i: 

141 


113 


r,.. 

in  lo  M 

16  Id  17 

18  to  19 

Alabama 

IW.lli- 

Califoruin 

Connecliciil . . . 

Morida 

gsa":.::::: 

iDdi*!)* 

Kaiuus. 

12> 

KcDtucky 

W,Wi 

HKiDD 

«1,1-L' 

Haryluid.. 


Miiuiniata 

Mbwimliipi I 

HiMonri I 

yebnuka i 

Nevada I 

N.  HamiiHliirc . 
New  Jarm-j ..  .1 

New  York | 

NorthCaraliuj.' 
Ohin I 

PuanAvlvanla.  .1 
lUuMie  Inland.. 
SoathCaraliu.l 


Toial I    av.,i.w!    640,40M    l.-|2,3ls|    WI.liK 

fhc  school  aue.  i>i  sonic  of  the  RtatM.  cxtcntls 
to  21  yearei  but.  practically,  the  aliore  talile 
includes  all  the  children  who  attend  school. 

in  the  countries  of  Kiiroj)e.  the  school  a«c  [q. 
T.)  generally  extends  only  to  the  Mth.  13Ui.  or 
rithycarof  a^<.  The  following  tabic  exhibit* 
tlie  number  of  EchooU  and  pupiln.  and  the  pro- 
)Nirtian  of  the  latter  to  the  entire  ])Ojiulation,  in 
the  geveral  countricH  of  Kurupc  : 
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SOHOOI^-DISTBICT,  a  district  formed  by 
the  division  of  a  town,  or  township,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishinff,  managing,  and  supervising 
schools.  It  is  usuaUv  the  smallest  territorial  sul^ 
division  of  a  state.  The  oldest  law,  in  the  United 
States,  establishing  sdiool-districts  and  the  cUs- 
irict  system^  was  that  passed  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1789.  In  most  of  the  states,  at  the  present  time, 
the  district  sjTstem  has  been  wholly  or  partly 
superseded  by  the  township  system,  whicn  hais 
been  found  to  have  many  advantages  over  it.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  district  system  was,  in  the 
main,  abolished  in  1869 ;  and  the  change  is 
strongly  commended.  The  system  still  exists  to 
some  extent  in  the  western  iMurt  of  the  state,  elic- 
iting the  foUowinjs  comment  from  one  of  the 
state  asents,  in  his  report  of  Decemb^,  1875  : 
<*  With  little  or  nothing  of  consideration  in  its 
favor,  with  a  troop  of  evils  attendant  upon  it, 
with  many  peculiarly  incident  to  its  existence, 
it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  abolished  at 
once,  and  forever,  by  legislative  enactment"  In 
some  of  the  other  New  England  states,  permis- 
sory  laws  have  been  passed,  allowing  the  mhabit- 
ants  to  accept  the  township  system  instead  of  the 
district  system.  —  Each  school-district  has  a 
trustee*  or  a  board  of  trustees,  or,  as  styled  in  New 
England,  a  ttchool  committee,  elected  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  authorized  to  have  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  the  school-house  and  other  school  property, 
to  hire  and  pay  the  teacher,  or  teachers,  and  to 
make  all  necessaxy  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  The  mode  of  forming  school- 
districts,  and  of  changing  their  boundaries,  varies 
in  the  different  states. — ^The  objections  to  the 
district  system  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  small- 
nesB  of  its  area  and  its  consequent  inadequate 
Tesouroes  to  support  suitable  schools.  **Littlo 
money,  poor  school-houses,  short  schools,"  said  the 
state  superintendent  of  Maine,  in  1872,  '*are  the 
necessary  attendants  of  this  ^tem."  This  cir- 
cumstance has  led,  in  New  York,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Union  /ree-school  distrids,  formed  by 
uniting  two  adjoining  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  supporting  a  better  school 
than  the  resources  of  either  by  itself  would  per- 
mit. In  the  English  Education  Act,  the  parish 
is  constituted  the  school-district,  in  relation  to 
which  F.  Adams  remarks,  in  The  Free  ScJiool 
System  of  the  Uniied  Stfttes,  "  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  in  selecting  the  parish  as  the  schom- 
aistrict,  we  have  selected  too  small  a  division. 
We  have,  however,  happily  steered  clear  of  the 
system  which,  in  the  .United  States,  has  been 
very  prejudicial  to  harmonious  and  efficient 
action." — For  information  in  r^ard  to  school- 
districts  in  the  several  states,  see  under  the  re- 
spective titles. 

SCHOOL  ECONOKY,  a  general  term  ap- 
plied to  the  collective  body  of  principles  and 
rules  by  which  the  keeping  of  schools  is  r^u- 
lated.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  embraces  all  that 
pertains  to  the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
the  school-house,  the  proper  apparatus  to  be  em- 1 
ployed  in  carrying  on  the  processes  of  instruc-  j 
tion,  the  various  modes  of  school  organization  i 


and  administration,  including  a  considentioD  of 
the  length  and  arrangement  of  schod  anioDi 
and  terms,  the  proper  records  to  be  kept,  the 
course  of  study,  pro^pramme  of  daily  exerani, 
and  the  modes  of  discipline,  managemqit,  and 
instruction.  The  treatment  of  aU  iSae  virioDi 
matters  will  be  found  in  this  work  under  the  re- 
spective titles.        

SCHOOL  FESTIVALS,  like  thevacatiQB 
and  holidays,  are  an  interruption  of  the  legohr 
school  work ;  but  while  the  latter  only  aim  at  a 
cessation  from  work  in  order  to  give  to  tesdm 
and  pupils  time  for  rest  and  recreatioii,  mhod 
festivals  are  intended  to  substitute  enjoTiiieit 
for  mental  labor.    Ancient  Rome  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  a  school  festival,  called  ti» 
quinquairia,  at  which  the  teachers    collected 
presents.    In  order  to  give  to  this  festival  a 
Christian  chajracter.  Pope  Gregory  lY.  (827— 
44)  appointed  the  12th  of  March  (the  dbr  on 
which  the  Giurch  commemorated  the  death  of 
Pope  Gre^ry  I.)  as  a  special  festival  for  the 
schools  of  Kome.    The  Gregorian  festival  i|md 
throughout  Italy,  France,  iwd  (^ermany,  and  to 
other  countries ;  and,  in  some  places,  has  maiih 
tained  itself  to  the  present  day. —  Next  to  ^ 
day  of  St.  Gresory,  the  festivals  of  the  AraHle 
Andrew,  of  the  Innocent  Children,  of  St  Jsidxh 
las,  and  others,  came  early  into  genenl  lae. 
Among  these,  the  virgatttm-gehen  may  be  men- 
tioned. (See  Germany.)  Processions  and  ma8q1le^ 
ades  were  a  common  feature  of  all  these  iei- 
tivals. — In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  ScandiDa- 
vian  countries,  there  were  also  May  fetHtdk 
to  celebrate  the  departure  of  winter  and  the 
advent  of  spring.    The  pupils  of  the  schooli,  k 
solemn  procession,  marched  around  the  fieU. 
and,  in  the  evening,  were  treated  to  a  oommoa 
banquet.     This  festival  is  stiU  in  common  ok  in 
Bavaria  and  Wtirtemberg.  The  most  oelebnted 
among  the  school  festivus  in  Germany,  are  the 
Kirschen/est,  at  Xaumbui^,  and  the  ButheMfett, 
at  Havensburg.  llie  celebration  of  these  xusoMStf 
draws  a  large  concourse  of  people.    Where  the 
public  schools  have  a  denominational  chancter, 
great  church  holidays  are  frequently  the  occa- 
sion for  special  school  festivals.     Thus,  in  manf 
Protestant  schools   of  Europe,   it   is  cominoo 
to  celebrate  annually  the  introduction  of  the 
Kefomiation.     Monarchical  governments  have 
made  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the 
sovereign  obligatory  in  all  the  schook  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  implant  sentiments  of  loyal- 
ty and  submissiveness  in  the  minds  of  the  rifling 
generation.  Some  of  the  German  educators  who 
are  favorable  to  school  festivals,  have,  by  vaf 
of  experiment,  organized  them  on  the  grandeit 
scale.    Thus    Froebel  spent,  in  1850,  sennl 
months  in  preparing  a  school  children's  and 
people's  festival,  which  was  held  in  a  castle  of 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.     It  is  quite  com- 
mon for  the  elementary  schools  in  Germany  to 
spend  at  least  one  day  of  the  year  in  an  excor 
Bion,  during  which  the  children  amuse  thema^rea 
with  the  national  games.     To  cloee  the  mbod 
year  with  appropriate  festivals,  is  quite  eommoa 
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in  civilized  countiies.  The  best  known  among 
the  school  festivals  of  the  United  States  are  those 
connected  with  the  college  commencement.  (See 
Commencement.)  Among  schools  of  all  grades, 
school  exhibitions  and  receptions  have  become 
very  popular,  and  rarely  fail  to  be  numerously  at- 
tended by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  pupils. 
School  picnics  are  more  frequently  held  dunng  the 
summer  vacation  than  in  the  midst  of  the  scnool 
year ;  but,  without  regard  to  the  season,  are  sure 
to  delight  the  scholars. — Educators  are  generaUy 
agreed  that  school  festivals,  if  well  arranged  and 
superintended,  exert  a  beneficial  influence. 

SCHOOL  FUND,  property  or  money  set 
apart  by  legislative  enactment  for  the  support  of 
schools.  In  the  United  States,  the  school  fund 
in  each  state  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  na- 
tional and  state  appropriations,  particularly  of 
lands.  Of  the  latter,  the  16th  section  grant  is 
an  example.  The  U.  S.  Deposit  Fund,  some- 
times called  the  Surplus  Revenue  Fund,  was 
also  a  national  grant.  (See  United  States.) 
The  mode  of  apportionment  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent states ;  it  is,  however,  wholly  or  partly 
based  upon  the  number  of  pupUs,  in  each  town 
or  district,  of  the  legal  school  age.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  the  school  fund  in  each 
state,  see  under  the  respective  titles. 

SCHOOL  FUBNITXJBE.  Under  this  head 
will  be  considered  (I)  desks  and  seats ;  (2)  plat- 
form ;  (3)  blackboard ;  and  (4)  miscellaneous  fur- 
niture and  apparatus. 

Desks  and  Seats. — In  the  matter  of  health, 
these  are,  perhaps,  the  articles  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  school  room.  Notwithstanding 
their  importance,  however,  as  deciding  the  pu- 
pil's position  for  several  hours  of  the  day,  and 
thus  determining,  in  a  great  measure,  his  future 
health  and  bearing,  school  authorities  are  not  yet 
entirely  agreed  as  to  their  style,  dimensions,  or  ar- 
rangement ;  each  civilized  country  using  its  own, 
on  account  of  some  peculiar  advantage,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  which  is  determined  by  observation 
from  its  own  stand-point.  The  first  consideration, 
in  the  construction  or  arrangement  of  desks  and 
seats,  should  have  regard  to  their  influence  upon 
the  health  of  the  pupils;  the  second,  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  in  the  ad- 
justability of  the  desk  and  seat  for  different 
exercises,  or  for  puqx)ses  of  school  government, 
which  last  would  be  determined  principally  by 
the  arrangement,  and  the  means  affonled  for 
facilitating  the  entrance  or  exit  of  the  pupils. 
Of  the  comparative  advantages  of  different 
styles  of  desks  or  seats,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  speak,  the  subject  being  treated  exhaust- 
ively in  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  The  books  that  have  been  written  on 
this  subject  in  different  countries  form  almost  a 
library  of  themselves.  Perhaps  the  best  form 
yet  devised  is  that  described  in  the  report  of  M. 
Buisson,  French  commissioner  to  the  Exposition 
at  Vienna  in  1873,  which  was  sekn^ted  for8i)ecial 
commendation,  after  an  examination  of  all  the 
styles  there  presented.  It  is  known  as  the  Bapte- 
roflses  desk  and  seat,  from  the  name  of  the  in- 


ventor, who  designed  it  for  use  in  his  factory  at 
Briare.  It  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the 
normal  school  at  Auteuil.  The  chair  is  single, 
the  seat  being  of  wood,  round  or  square  in  shape, 
and  supported  by  an  iron  leg  which  slides  up  or 
down  in  a  sheath,  or  hollow  cylinder,  the  base  of 
which  is  firmly  screwed  to  the  floor.  The  leg  and 
sheath  together  form  the  suppnort  of  the  seat, 
which  is  checked  at  any  height,  in  its  upward  or 
downward  motion,  by  a  thumb-ecrew.  The  back 
of  the  chair  is  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  and  is 
slightly  inclined.  The  desk  is  stationary,  and  is 
supported  by  a  cast-iron  upright.  Its  upper  sur- 
face is  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  usual  man- 
ner —  a  narrow  horizontal  part  at  the  back,  and 
a  sloping  part,  much  larger,  and  nearer  the  pupil. 
It  is  provided  either  with  a  lid  which  converts 
the  desk  into  an  ordinary  box,  or,  if  the  top  is 
not  movable,  with  compartments  which  open 
laterally.  A  small  leaden  pipe,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  desk,  under  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  upper  surface,  serves  as  an  inkstand. 
It  is  provid^  with  a  vent  at  each  end,  secured 
by  a  copper  cap,  and,  opposite  the  pupil,  is  pierced 
to  receive  a  small  copper  funnel  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  only  the  point  of  the  pen  to  enter.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  pupil  can  neither  dip  his 
pen  too  deeply,  so  as  to  get  too  much  ink,  nor 
upset  his  inkstand.  Near  the  foot  of  the  leg  of 
the  desk  is  a  foot-rest,  which  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  same  device  of  slide  and  thumb- 
screw that  is  used  for  the  seat.  The  thumb- 
Ecrews  used  on  the  chair  and  desk  are  so  arranged 
that  tliey  cannot  be  turned  except  by  a  key, 
which  is  kept  by  the  teacher.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage of  this  desk  is,  that  it  can  be  adapted 
to  pupils  of  different  heights ;  its  other  recom- 
mendations are  obvious.  An  improvement,  per- 
haps, might  be  made  by  providing  the  desk  with 
two  supports  instead  of  one,  thus  securing  a  firm- 
ness wnich  desks  supported  by  one  central  pillar 
do  not  usually  have.  The  single  desk  should  be 
2  feet  long,  from  25  in.  to  29  in.  high,  and  18 
in.  wide ;  the  double  desk  should  be  4  feet  long, 
the  otlier  dimensions  being  the  same  as  those  of 
(he  single  desk.  The  seats  sliould  be  from  12  in. 
to  16  in.  high.  Recitation  seats  as  well  as  desk 
seats  should  be  provided  with  backs.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  nowever,  that  no  arrangement 
of  desk  or  seat,  however  ingeniously  adapted  to 
ihe  pupil's  comfort,  can  take  the  place  of  that 
frequent  change  of  position  which  is  a  necessity 
of  his  being.  Of  the  dimensions  of  desks  and 
seats,  Robson  says,  after  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  works  of  Zwey,  Falk,  Frey,  Cohn,  Kleiber, 
and  Virchow,  "The  weight  of  opinion  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  height  of  the  seat  should  corre- 

rnd  to  the  length  of  the  scholar's  leg,  from 
knee  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  There  must  be 
no  stretching  of  muscles ;  therefore,  the  sole  of 
the  foot  must  rest  on  the  floor  or  upon  some  flat 
surface.  If  the  seat  be  too  high,  the  swinging  of 
the  foot  in  the  air  causes  a  compression  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  leg  and  knee ;  if  it  be  too  low,  the  thighs  of 
the  scholar  are  pressed  against  his  stomach  to  the 
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disadvantage  of  health.  ♦  *  ♦  In  order  to  prevent 
the  scholar's  slipping  forward,  the  seat  should  be 
slightly  declined  backward.  'Vhe  height  of  the 
desks  should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  under  part 
of  the  arm  may  rest  comfortably  on  the  desk-top, 
and  that  the  powers  of  vision  may  not  be  strained, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  normal  distance  of  vi- 
sion may  be  preserved.  Desks  which  are  too  low 
cause,  by  the  bending  of  the  scholar,  a  pressing 
on  the  chest  and  lower  part  of  the  body ;  while 

I  those  which  are  too  high  cau^  the  right  shoulder 
to  be  so  lifted,  as  to  remove  the  um)er  |)art  of 
the  arm  so  far  from  the  body,  that  tiie  lower  arm 
cannot  be  laid  flat  on  the  table,  thereby  causing 
the  arm  to  be  unsteady  and  easily  tired."  Much 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  devising  seats 
capable  of  transformation  into  a  variety  of  forms. 
The  tendencv  in  this  respect  is  frequently  to- 
wards a  mechanism  so  complicated  that  it  de- 
feats its  own  object  by  becoming  easily  disar- 
ranced;  and,  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  many 
of  the  transformations  will  usually  be  found  to 
be  useless,  llie  really  desirable  changes  of  form 
are  very  few.  Says  an  eminent  educator :  '*  If 
seats  could  be  so  contrived  as  to  remain  firm 
when  placed  horizontaUy,  to  allow  the  pupil  to 
lean  forward  easily  to  write  upon  his  desk,  and 
then  could  be  made  to  have  an  inclination  back- 
ward when  the  pupil  desires  to  read  or  study, 
it  would  add  much  to  his  comfort  in  sitting,  and 
something,  |)crhapB,  to  the  comeliness  of  his 
figure."  Concerning  the  distance  of  the  seat  from 
the  desk,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists, some  teachers  considering  only  one  inch  nec- 
essaiy,  others  as  much  as  three.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Wiese  says :  **It  is,  therefore,  desirable,  that 
the  inner  edge  of  the  desk  should  be  distant  from 
the  front  of  the  seat  only  about  one  inch."  Rob- 
son  says  :  *'  The  scholar  who  sits  too  far  from  the 
desk,  either  bonds  too  much,  and  thereby  hurts 
his  chest  and  eyes,  or  he  glides  too  far  forwanl  on 
his  seat,  and  so  gets  an  unsteady  position.  *  *  * 
It  is  recommended  that  the  vertical  distance  from 
the  desk  to  the  seat-top  should  be  the  length 
of  the  fore-ann,  or  one-sixth  the  size  [height]  of 
the  body  of  the  scholar.  Too  great  a  distance 
encourages  crooked  growth;  for  the  scholar,  while 
writing,  has  his  body  weighing  on  one  arm,  in- 
stead of  having  the  arm  naturally  resting  on  his 
body.  If  the  difference  in  height  between  desk  i 
and  seat  be  too  slight,  then  the  chest  sinks,  and  i 
the  back  is  bent  out  so  as  to  encourage  stooping."  ! 
Of  the  arr^tnfjemffit  of  desks,  many  methods  , 
have  been  advocated,  and  different  ones  prevail 
in  different  countries;  but  the  weight  of  author- 
ity seems  to  be  in  favor  of  seating  the  pupils  in 
pairs,  this  method  being  economical  as  to  sjiace, 
and  more  advantageous  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil  in  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  daily 

~  exercises.  Its  superiority,  also,  in  the  matter  of 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  pupils  is  manifest.  'Hie 
arrangement  of  desks  in  regard  to  8])ace  and  light 
has  been  considered  in  the  article  IIyoikvk. 
School.  Many  other  considerations  pn»ent 
themselves  in  this  connection,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  following :  the  form  and  height  of  the  ! 


{  back  of  the  seat ;    its  attachment  to.  or  iodc- 
i  pendence  of.  the  desk  immediately  behind  it;  the 
I  variation  in  the  height  of  seats  and  desks  as  ir- 
'  ranged  on  the  same  level  for  pupils  of  different 
I  sizes ;  the  slope  of  the  floor,  or  its  constmctioD  m 
\  steps,  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  movable  desk  or 
I  seat  as  compared  with  the  stationary;  themomit- 
i  ing  of  desk)9  and  seats  on  casters ;  the  vaiying 
I  slope  of  the  desk-top  for  different  purposes;  tk 
,  space  between  the  desks ;  the  breadth  of  airiei. 
;  etc.   These  are  all  considered,  however,  in  wovb 
j  specially  written  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  meriti 
of  each  for  different  purposes  are  fully  set  fonk 
llie  Pla^ftnn. — I'his  is  now  considered  higlh 
ly  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  in  th6  lehod 
room.    On  all  public  occasions,  whether  of  ei- 
amination  or  exhibition,  it  is  indispensaUe:  wink 
there  are  many  occasions  in  the  usual  roatine 
of  the  school,  when  it  is  exceedingly  useful   It 
should  be  not  less  than  6  feet  wide,  and  15  inditt 
high,  and  should  be  divided  into  twokvekor 
risers.    In  schools  in  which  all  the  exercises  ue 
conducted  in  one  room,  closets  for  the  storineof 
school  apparatus  are  often  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  platform.     Recitation   rooms   are   usQaD^ 
fitted  up  without  platforms,  the  teacher's  dak 
standing  on  the  floor. 

Tfie  BlacJchoanL— At  the  back  of  the  plit- 
form.  against  the  wall,  and  facing  the  school  or 
ckss,  is  placed  the  blackboard.  It  should  ext^sd 
the  entire  length  of  the  platform,  should  beat 
least  4  feet  wide,  and  extend  to  within  3  feet  of 
the  floor.  It  should  be  provided  with  a  fnune  all 
around,  and  a  trough  at  the  lower  edge  fortke 
chalk,  and  to  catch  duBt,  and  should  have  booki. 
on  which  pointers  may  be  hung.  The  material 
of  blackboards  is  of  three  kinds :  wood,  alate, 
and  a  kind  of  slate-surface  made  to  lay  directly 
on  the  wall.  I'he  last,  by  combining  in  a  medium 
the  l)eRt  qualities  of  the  two  others,  is  the  moA 
desirable,     (h^ee  Bijickboard.) 

Miscellaneous  Fmniiture  and  Apparalvs.'^ 
The  princi])al  consideration  under  this  head  ii 
not  BO  much  the  comparative  values  of  <liffereift 
articles,  but  what  articles  are  indisj^eusable  or. at 
least,  highly  necessary.     Among  the^e,  may  bf 
mentioned  a  clock,  a  small  bell  for  the  caJling 
and  dismissing  of  classes,  chairs  for  visitors,  clos- 
ets or  wanlrobes.  provided  with   wrought-iroa 
hooks  and  pegs,  a  thermometer,  sets  of  ina[i8  and 
charts,  a  terrestrial  globe,  an  abacus,  or  numenl 
fniuie,  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  artides 
to  Ik*  U8e<l  in  giving  object  lessons.    Tlie  extent 
to  which  the  articles    difdrable  for  the  school 
room  have  been  atldeil  to,  and  perfected,  both  in 
the  I' nit  Oil  States  and  on  the  continent  of  Ko- 
rfjjxj,  is  remarkable :  the  list  given  alxn-e,  how- 
ever, furnishes  a  tolembly  complete  out  tit  for* 
])rimary  school.  One  consideration  remains  to  be 
insisted  on;  namely,  the  exercise  of  good  taste  ia 
the  selection  of  furniture  and  articles  intended 
to  l)e  in  constant  sight  of  the  pupils.    On  this 
subject,    the   architect  of    the  London  School 
F^oard  remarks:  "'Ilie  furniture  of  the  school 
n>om  should  be  graceful  in  form,  and  good  in 
quality  and  finish.  Children  are  particularly  aot- 
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ceptible  of  surrounding  influences,  and  their  dai- 
ly familiarization  with  beauty  of  form  or  color,  in 
uie  simplest  and  most  ordinary  objects,  cannot 
fail  to  assist  in  fostering  the  seeds  of  taste,  just 
as  daily  discipline  teuds  to  promote  habits  of 
order.  Furniture  finished  like  good  cabinet  work 
is  more  likely  to  be  respected,  even  by  the  mis- 
chievous school  boy,  than  that  of  an  unsightly  or 
rough  character."  For  further  information  on 
this  subject  see  Robson,  School  Architecture  (Lon- 
don, 1874) ;  WicKEK-SHAM,  Scliool  Ecoiunny 
(Phila.,  18()8) ;  Currib,  Common-School  EiUiai- 
Uon  (Edinburgh,  1857);  Buissox,  Rapport  sur 
Vinstructhn  primaire  d  rexposUion  universeUe 
de  Vienne  en  1873  (Paris,  1875). 

SCHOOL  GBOUNDS.  See  Hygiene,  School. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE.— Of  the  first  imix)rtance 
in  any  system  of  public  instruction,  is  school 
architect  tire,  including  every  thing  that  rchites 
to  the  building  in  which  the  instruction  is  to  be 
impart4:»(l.  All  matters  that  concern  the  health 
of  the  school;  namely,  the  situation  of  the  school- 
house,  its  furniture,  the  temperature  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  means  for  warming,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  them,  are  considered  either  in  sefia- 
rate  articles  in  this  work,  or  under  the  head  of 
Hygiene,  ScJiooL  It  is  designed  here  sjwcially  to 
treat  of  (I)  the  construction  of  the  school- 
house,  and  (II)  its  internal  arrangement. 

I.  Construction  of  tlw  Scliool-Hoiuie. — What 
material  should  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  school  building  dei)ends  entirely  ui)on  its 
location  and  the  means  at  command.  Owing  to 
the  improved  modern  methods  of  buUding,  wood, 
brick,  or  stone  may  be  used  indifferently,  as  far 
as  healthfulness  is  concerned,  economic  consider- 
ations alone  deciding  which  is  to  be  employed.  It 
may  be  Sfiid,  in  general,  that  these  considerations 
point  to  the  use  of  stone  or  brick  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  of  wood,  in  the  rural  districts,  except 
in  old  and  thickly-settled  countries  where  wood  is 
scarce.  The  increased  attention  bestowed  uiwn 
the  appearance  of  the  school-house  at  the  present 
time  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  proofs  of 
the  general  and  permanent  interest  aroused  in 
the  welfare  of  schools,  since  purely  esthetic  con- 
siderations are  generally  the  last  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  The  rudeness  of  the  district-school 
building  is  proverbial ;  yet,  the  expression  of 
the  cherished  memories  that  cluster  around  it, 
forms  a  part  of  the  choicest  literature  of  every 
civilized  country.  If  the  transfiguring  jwwer  of 
early  association,  therefore,  renders  it  an  object 
of  affection  through  life,  in  spite  of  its  uncouth- 
ness,  how  much  stronger  would  that  affection  be 
if  the  matured  taste  of  later  years  confirmed  the 
preference  of  childhood  I  Not  only  the  testimony 
of  eminent  writers,  but  the  unwritten  experience 
of  every  obsei-ving  j^erson,  bears  abundant  wit- 
ness to  the  subtle  and  enduring  influence  of 
early  associations  ;  and  now,  when  the  subject  of 
education  is  receiving  so  large  a  share  of  careful  | 
thought,  with  a  view  to  discover  all  available 
ways  to  perfect  its  means  and  methods,  it 
would  seem  that  this  jwwerful  agent  should  not 
be   neglected.      Without  squandering    money, 


therefore,  to  make  the  school-house  pretentious, 
or  a  perfect  specimen  of  one  of  the  conventional 
orders  of  architecture,  pains  should  be  taken  that 
it  should  not  be  an  offense  to  the  eye,  or  out  of 
harmony  with  the  landscape.  Since  this  can 
generally  be  done,  also,  without  any,  or  with 
only  slight,  additional  cost,  the  educational 
value,  moral  and  esthetic,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  school-house,  may  properly  be  included  in 
the  plans  of  the  architect.  As  to  the  solidity  of 
the  school  building  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  financial  objections  which 
would  impair  this,  should,  for  a  moment,  be  en- 
tertained. The  contingencies  which  may  hap- 
pen at  any  moment  where  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren are  gathered  together,  are  so  momentous 
in  their  character,  as  to  render  this  imperative. 
The  size  of  the  school-house  should  be  deter- 
mined, of  course,  by  the  nuu)ber  of  pupils  it  is 
intended  to  accommodate.  An  eminent  author- 
ity says  that,  a  building  desigiietl  for  an  ungraded 
scliool  to  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  should 
contain,  at  least,  900  s(|.  ft.  of  floor-space ;  be- 
ing intended  to  iiccommodate  from  50  to  80  pu- 
l)ils.  In  regaixl  to  the  pi'oj^er  size  of  class  rooms, 
see  Hyc.ienk,  School. 

II.  Internal  Ari'ungement  of  the  School-House. 
—  Every  district  scliool  house  should  have  a 
vestibule,  a  main  room,  and  one  or  more  class- 
rooms, unless  the  school  Ls  taught  by  only  one 
teacher.  The  vestibule  should  be  commodious, 
dry,  well-lighed,  and  properly  supplied  with 
\)Q^  for  hats  and  outer  garments,  mats,  wash 
basins,  and  all  means  for  ensuring  i>ersonal 
cleanliness.  In  mixed  schools,  it  should  be 
dividetl  into  two  rooms.  The  best  authorities 
are  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
shape  of  the  school  room  proi)er  shoidd  be  that 
of  an  oblong  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the 
size  being  determined  by  the  probable  attend- 
ance. The  ceihng  should  be  from  12  to  15  feet 
in  height,  the  controlling  consideration  being  that 
each  i)upil  should  have  not  less  than  1 08  cubic 
feet  of  air  sixace.  The  door  and  the  teacher  s 
desk  should  be  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room,  the 
former,  when  pracjticable,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, the  northern  Ixjing  without  windows, 
and  provided  with  a  shallow  platform  about  15 
inches  high.  ITiis  arrangement  enables  the 
teacher  to  survey  the  school,  and  is  simple  and 
convenient  for  examination  or  exhibition  pur- 
poses. Very  large  school  rooms  are  not  ex- 
pedient, exj)erience  having  shown  that  a  large 
number  of  pupils  may  be  supervised  and  taught 
to  better  advantage  in  two  rooms  of  medium 
size,  the  teacher  having  an  assistant  for  the  pur- 
pose, than  in  one  large  room.  A  separate  class 
room  is  indispensable  in  all  schools,  except  the 
smallest,  the  number  being  increased  according 
to  the  size  of  the  school.  In  its  construction, 
the  class  room  should  conform  proportionally  to 
the  school  room,  and  should,  if  iKwsible,  be  in 
immediate  connection  with  it,  but  separable  from 
it  completely  as  far  as  noise  is  concerned.  The 
teacher's  room,  in  small  schools,  could  be  utilized 
as  the  school  library,  or  as  a  temporary  storing 
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place  for  such  delicate  apparatus  as  reauired 
special  care.  Schools  of  other  grades  and  sizes 
will,  of  course,  require  a  different  arrangement 
of  rooms.  Nearly  every  civilized  country,  in 
fact,  has  its  own  plans  for  the  construction  of  | 
school-houses,  and  the  arrangement  of  school . 
and  class  rooms,  determined  by  the  peculiarities  ; 
of  its  school  system,  or  by  national  character- 
istics. Interesting  exhibits  of  these  are  made  at 
every  world's  fair ;  and  the  comparison  there  in- 
stituted will,  probably,  result  in  a  retention  and 
general  diffusion  of  the  best.  It  is  |)oe8ible  here 
only  to  refer  to  the  subject,  and  to  cite  a  few 
standard  works  which  oi)cn  the  door  to  a  vol- 
uminous literature.  (See  Buissox,  Rappari  sitr 
T instruction  priindire  d,  Ve.r.position  universelle 
de  Vieniie  en  1873  (Paris,  1875) ;  Barnard, 
School  Ardiitecture  (N.  Y.,  1863)  ;  Joiionnot, 
Country  ScJiool-HouseSy  (N.  Y.,  1858);  and  Our 
School-Houses  (N.  Y.,  1873) ;  Eveleth,  School- 
House  Architecture  (N.  Y.,  1874).  (See  also 
the  references  at  the  end  of  the  article  School 
Furniture.) 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  is  a  department 
of  the  teacher's  profession  which  includes  (I)  the 
organization  of  the  school,  and  (II)  its  conduct. 
Under  the  former,  must  be  considered  (1)  the 
classification  (see  Class)  ;  (2)  the  distribution, 
as  to  order  and  time,  of  the  branches  to  be  taught, 
(course  of  instruction  and  programme) ;  and 
(3)  the  proper  assignment  of  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion (in  a  graded  school)  to  the  several  teachers, 
either  in  accordance  with  the  class  system  or  with 
the  departmental  system  (q.  v.).  The  conduct 
of  the  school  has  reference  (1)  to  instruction, 
and  (2)  to  discipline.  Great  care  should  betaken, 
by  means  of  a  carefully  constructed  programme, 
or  daily  order  of  exercises,  to  stK'ure  to  each  8ul)ject 
its  proi)er  amount  of  time,  acconliiig  to  its  place 
in  the  course  of  instruction,  as  well  as  to  insure 
an  equable  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
in  each  subject  of  the  grade,  as  preliminary  to 
promotiofi.  The  promotion  of  pupils  is  a  matter 
of  great  practical  importance  in  the  management 
of  a  school.  One  of  the  most  serious  errors  made 
by  teachers  is  the  too  rapid  advancement  of  their 
pupils.  Promotions  should  always  be  based  upon 
a  careful  examination  ;  and,  in  a  graded  school, 
care  should  bo  taken  that  every  grade  is  passed 
through  in  a  legitimate  manner,  that  is,  without 
hurry  or  cramming.  When  the  school  is  un- 
graded, the  advancement  of  individual  pupils  is 
to  be  consideretl ;  but  there  is  the  same  need  of 
avoiding  haste,  so  as  to  secure  thorough  proficien- 
cy, as  the  basis  of  promotion.  Gorernm^it  is, 
also,  an  imjwrtant  department  of  school  manage- 
ment; since,  without  efficient  government,  all 
attempts  at  effective  school  instruction  must  be 
fruitless.  (See  (.'oi'rse  of  Instruction,  Disci- 
pline, and  Government.) 

SCHOOL  RECORDS  are  of  great  impor- 
tance, both  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  the  school  itself,  and  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
forfling  a  means  of  obtaining  accurate  and  valu- 
able returns  to  be  embodied  in  a  general  system 
of  school  statistics.    These  records  are,  therefore, 


to  be  arranged   from  a  twofold  stand-point: 

(I)  What  are  needed  as  auxiliary  to  the  keejung 
and    instruction    of    the    school   itself;    and 

(II)  What  are  required  for  a  proper  adminifitra- 
tion  of  the  school  laws,  as  well  as  to  show  the 
condition  of  the  system  to  which  the  school  be- 
longs, and  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
town,  city,  and  state  in  which  it  is  located,  u 
compared  with  other  places. 

I.  For  the  carrying  out  of  the  first  object, 
there  should  be  an  accurate  registration  of  eacb 
pupil's  name  and  age,  his  parents  name,  the 
date  of  his  admission  into  the  school,  of  his  sik- 
cessive  promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  and  of 
his  discharge,  with  the  cause  of  the  same,  thus 
presenting  a  history  in  outline  of  the  pajHls 
whole  career  in  the  school.  The  register  kejA 
for  these  items  should  be  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
easy  of  reference,  either  by  a  numerical  designi- 
tion  of  the  pupils  in  the  order  of  their  a/t&tB- 
sion,  or  by  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  Aux- 
iliary to  the  school  register,  there  may  be  (in 
large  schools,  should  be)  an  adm  ission  book,  and 
a  dischxrrge  book,  the  entries  being  first  made  in 
these  books,  and  transferred  at  stated  timet 
(weekly  or  monthly)  into  the  register.  The  ad- 
mission  book  should  contain  a  statement  of  the 
antecedents  of  the  pupil,  and  the  discharge  book, 
the  cause  of  his  lea\inc  the  school,  and  ms  desti- 
nation, lliere  should,  also,  be  books  diowing 
the  school  histoiy  of  the  pupil  more  in  detail,  as 
his  daily  attendance,  conduct,  merit  and  de- 
merit marks  for  recitations,  etc  One  boolu 
usually  called  the  roll  book,  may  be  used  for  all 
these  particulars,  there  being,  in  a  eraded  school, 
one  such  book  for  each  class,  and  kept  b^  the 
class  teacher.  In  this  book  may  also  be  entered 
the  place  of  residence  of  each  pupil,  in  order  to 
facilitate  communication  with  the  parents.  The 
school  dian/  is  auxiliary  to  this,  containing 
transcripts  from  the  roll  book,  with  summaries 
of  marks  and  a  statement  of  class  standing,  the 
pupil  being  required  to  take  this  diary  home  for 
the  insjHJction  and  signature  of  his  parents* 
Other  records,  besides  those  enumerated,  may  be 
kept  for  special  puq)06es ;  but,  ordinarily,  these 
are  all  that  are  indispensably  requisite  to  cany 
on  the  internal  owrations  of  the  school. 

II.  The  records  made  necessary  by  the  pro- 
visions of  law  imder  which  the  school  is  es- 
tablished and  supported,  will  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  nature  of  those  provisions,  and  with 
the  organization  of  the  system  to  which  the 
school  belongs.  But  there  are  certain  common 
and  indispensable  features,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  facts  which  all  school  records  for  this  pin^ 
pose  shoidd  aim  to  show,  among  which  maybe 
mentionetl  the  foUowing :  (1)  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year ;  (2)  The  average 
enrollment,  or  "average  number  belonging"; 
(3)  Tlie  number  in  attendance  at  each  session  of 
the  school;  and  (4)  the  number  of  pupils  of 
each  grade,  and  of  certain  specified  ages. — No 
attempt  is  made  in  this  article  to  present  the 
forms  of  these  records,  as  there  is  a  wide  diva^ 
sity  of  form  in  different  places,  and  as  the  form 
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is  of  secondaiy  importance  to  the  presenting  of 
the  required  facts. — See  Morrison,  Mcmual  of 
School  ManageineiUj  s.  v.  Registration  (Glasgow 
and  London,  1874) ;  Wigkersham,  School  Econ- 
omy (Phila.,  1868)  ;  Wells,  Tlie  Ch-aded 
School  (New  York,  1862). 

SCHWARZ,  Friednch  Heinrich  Chris- 
tian, an  eminent  German  educationist,  bom  in 
1776,  at  Giessen;  died  at  Heidelbei^,  in  1837. 
His  chief  work  is  Erziehungslehre  (Doctrine  of 
Educcttion)^  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in 
1802  ;  the  fourth  and  last,  whicn  was  issued  in 
1813,  contains  the  Geschichte  der  Erzielning 
(History  if  Ediwdtion)^  a  work  of  permanent 
value.  "Among  teachers,"  saj's  Dittes  (iSchule 
der  Pddagogik),  **  the  Lehrhuch  der  PdcUigogik 
tmd  Didaktik  (1805)  of  Curtmann  is  better 
known  than  the  Erzie^iitngslehre"  He,  how- 
ever, asserts  that,  while  Schwarz  has  not  given  so 
dear  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  education 
and  instruction  as  Xiemcyer,  his  writings  are 
more  replete  with  practi(riil  observations  and 
suggestions. 

SCIENCE,  The  Teachings  of.  In  this  ar- 
ticle, the  treatment  will  refer  to  tJio  tt^aching  of 
science  (I)  as  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction, 
and  (II)  as  a  department  of  higher  eilucation. 

I.  This  subject  is  one  into  which  great  con- 
fusion has  been  introduced  by  the  use  of  the 
words  science  and  sciejitific  in  two  diflfereiit 
senses.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  a  subject  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  harmonize  and  explain  its  various 
phenomena.  Science  goes  beyond  mere  appear- 
ances, and  finds  that,  amidst  endless  variety, 
there  is  unity;  and,  amid  apparent  discord,  there 
is  harmony.  In  this  sense,  it  is  the  highest  out- 
come of  intellectual  effort.  The  human  mind 
deals  first  with  the  concrete.  For  a  long  time  it 
scarcely  rises  above  the  information  of  the  senses. 
It  then  groups  the  impressions  of  the  senses  into 
more  comprehensive  unities,  and  in  this  process 
gains  a  certain  power  of  abstraction.  But  science 
supposes  that  the  mind  has  been  long  practiced 
in  that  power  of  abstraction  and  generalization. 
It  views  in  succession  the  principal  facts  in  any 
department  of  nature  as  a  whole,  and  it  seeks  to 
find  the  invisible  onler  which  per\'ades  them  all. 
In  this  sense  of  the  term,  also,  all  subjects  admit 
of  scientific  treatment ;  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  law  pervades  all  phenomena,  there  must  bo 
a  science  of  mental  phenomena  as  well  as  of 
physical  phenomena;  and,  therefore,  no  single 
phenomenon  can  exist  which  has  not  its  own 
place  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  But,  from 
various  considerations,  the  term  science  has  been 
often  restricted  to  the  explanation  of  the  laws 
which  reflate  matter,  ami  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  IS  used  in  this  article.  Now  it  is  plain 
that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  children  can- 
not be  taught  science.  If  the  scientific  stage  is 
the  highest  in  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  we  cannot  ext)ect  to  find  it  in  the 
school.  It  belongs  to  the  university.  But  we 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  it  at  an  earlier  period. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  help  doing  something  toward 


this  work;  but  we  may  do  it  awkwardly  and  un- 
consciously, or  skillfimy  and  consciously.  The 
latter  is  the  function  of  the  educated  teacher. 
We  must,  therefore,  inquire  more  minutely  into 
the  mode  in  which  the  foundations  of  science  are 
laid.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  quote  the  words 
of  the  late  Professor  Payne,  to  whom  the  prej)- 
aration  of  this  article  for  the  Cyclopcedia  of 
Elucation  was  first  assigned.  (See  Payne,  J.^ 
Science,  he  defined,  as  ^'organized  knowledge  , 
and,  after  explaining  the  meaning  of  organized 
in  this  definition,  he  proceeds:  "Returning  to  the 
other  factor  of  the  definition,  knowledge,  we  ob- 
serve that  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge — 
what  we  know  through  our  own  experience,  and 
what  we  know  through  the  experience  of  others, 
llius,  I  know  by  my  own  knowledge  that  I  have 
an  audience  before  me,  and  I  know  through  the 
knowledge  of  others  that  the  earth  is  25,000  miles 
in  circumference.  This  latter  fact,  however,  I 
know  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  I 
know  the  former.  ITie  one  is  a  part  of  my  ex- 
i)erience,  of  my  very  being.  The  other  I  can  only 
De  strictly  said  to  know  when  I  have,  by  an 
effort  of  the  mind,  passed  through  the  connected 
chain  of  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  the  dem- 
onstration is  founded.  Thus  only  can  it  become 
my  knowledge  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
Strictly  speaking,  then,  organized  knowledge,  or 
science,  is  originally  based  on  unorganized  £iow- 
led^,  and  is  Qie  outcome  of  the  learner's  obser- 
vation of  facts  through  the  exercise  of  his  senses, 
and  his  own  reflection  upon  what  he  has  observed. 
I'his  knowledge,  ultimately  organized  into  science 
through  the  operation  of  his  mind,  he  may  with 
just  n^ht  call  his  own ;  and,  as  a  learner,  ho  can 
propeny  call  no  other  knowledge  his  own.  What 
IS  reported  to  us  by  another  is  that  other's,  if 
gained,  at  first-hand,  by  experience;  but  it  stands 
on  a  different  footing  from  that  which  we  have 
gained  by  our  own  experience.  He  merely  hands 
it  over  to  us;  but,  when  we  receive  it,  its  condition 
is  already  changed.  It  wants  the  brightness,  def- 
initeness,  and  certainty  in  our  eyes,  which  it  had 
in  his;  and,  moreover,  it  is  merely  a  loan,  and  not 
our  property.  The  fact,  for  instance,  about  the 
earth's  circumference  was  to  him  a  living  fact ; 
it  sprung  into  being  as  the  outcome  of  exper- 
iments and  reasonings,  with  the  entire  chain  of 
which  it  was  seen  by  him  to  bo  intimately — in- 
deed, indissolubly  and  organically — connected.  To 
us  it  is  a  dead  fact,  severed  from  its  connection 
with  the  body  of  truth,  and,  by  our  hypothesis, 
having  no  organic  relation  to  the  living  truths 
we  have  gained  by  our  own  minds,  j  What  I  in- 
sist on,  then,  is,  that  the  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience— that  which  is  gained  by  bringing  our  own 
minds  into  direct  contact  with  matter — is  the 
only  knowledge  that,  as  novices  in  science,  we 
have  to  do  with,  The  dogmatic  knowledge  im- 
posed on  us  by  authority,  though  originally 
gained  by  the  same  means,  is  really,  not  ours,  but 
another's — is,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  unor- 
ganizable,  and,  therefore,  though  science  to  its 
proprietor,  is  not  science  to  us.  To  us  it  is  merely 
information,  or  hap-hazard  knowledge.''— Hie 
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aooount  here  given  containB  the  yery  pith  of  the 
matter,  and  cannot  be  too  deeply  ix)udered  and 
impreeaed  on  the  mind;  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
put  the  same  thoughts  in  another  shape.  The 
child  &r8t  perceiyesmdiyidual  objects.  lie  notices 
the  qualities  in  these  objects;  and,  when  he  finds 
the  same  qualities  recur  in  different  individual 
objects,  he  naturally  groups  them  together  under 
the  same  notion  or  name.  This  is  the  child's 
first  effort  at  generalization.  (See  Inteli^ctual 
Education.]  Now,  it  is  plain  that  if  he  had  not 
known  the  individuals,  ho  could  never  have  made 
the  eeneralization ;  and  that,  if  any  one  were  to 
tell  nim  the  generalization  without  his  having 
seen  the  individuals  and  noticed  the  similarity, 
the  generalization  would  be  of  no  real  use 
to  him.  Out  of  this  fact  fiow  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal rules  in  i^gl^aid  to  the  method  of  teacning 
science:  (1)  The  pupil  must  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  nature;  he  must  see  md  indi- 
vidual ;  he  must  himself  make  the  experiment. 
(2)  He  must  make  the  generalization,  himself ; 
he  must  be  a  discoverer.  U  is  here,  however,  that 
the  skillful  teacher  can  wisely  interfere.  The 
child,  if  left  to  himself,  might  be  too  long 
in  making  the  disooveiy,  for  he  might  not 
stumble  upon  individuals  which  contmn  sim- 
ilarities. The  teacher,  therefore,  takes  care  to 
bring  similar  individuals  before  his  pupils  in 
sufficient  number.  He  sternly  checks  his  own 
wish  to  shorten  the  work  by  telling  the  generali- 
zation; but  he  prepares  the  way  mr  the  pupils 
makine  it  by  adducing  instance  after  instance, 
until  the  similarities  cannot  but  become  visible 
to  the  pupil's  mind.  And  this  rule  suggests  an- 
other,— that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  piipil 
should  be  led  along  the  road  over  which  mankind 
traveled  in  making  the  discovery  originally.  He 
must,  of  course,  commit  many  blunders  beiore  he 
reaches  the  truth;  yet,  under  a  skillful  teacher, 
such  a  process  is  eminently  educative.  But, 
besides  the  makinj^  of  generalizations,  there  is 
also  the  faculty  of  observation  to  bo  carefully 
cultivated.  Indeed  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty 
of  observation  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  correct  generalizations.  At  first,  tlie 
child  makes  his  generalizations  unconsciously. 
He  sees  a  tree,  and  then  another  tree,  and  then 
another,  and  somehow  they  impress  liim  as 
being  like;  but  he  has  no  accurate  conception  in 
regard  to  the  points  in  which  they  are  like. — 
Even  when  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  points 
of  resemblance  in  objects,  he  may  find  that  the 
resemblances  in  them  are  on  the  surface,  and  that 
there  are  greater  differences  separating  the  ob- 
jects from  each  other.  He  is  now  coining  nearer 
the  stage  in  which  he  can  deal  with  a  subject 
scientifically.  For  obsen'ation  has  to  furnish,  as 
the  basis  of  scientific  conceptions,  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  than  that  iwssessed  by  the  ordinary 
observer.  The  pupil  has  to  notice  qualities  which 
ordinarily  escape  observation.  The  teacher  again 
must  take  the  utmost  care  that  the  pupil  has 
reaUy  observed  the  peculiarity  before  he  tells  him 
the  special  name  given  to  it.  KI^  the  pupil's 
mind  will  be  crammed  with  a  number  of  tech- 


nical terms  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  probiUf 
will  have  no  dear  conception;  and  evensioiiid  he 
have  a  dear  conception  of  their  meamng  when 
he  hears  it  from  nis  teacher,  be  will  be  sure  to 
forget  it  veiy  soon.  In  one  word,  the  pnpfl  mart 
conquer  eveiy  step  in  sdence  by  penonal  obaa«- 
vation  and  experience.     He  must  find  out  eroy 
thing  himself.  The  teacher  haa  simply  to  amuMc 
the  order  in  which  the  facts  of  nature  are  tooe 
presented  to  the  pupil,  and  to  lay  before  him 
only  those  phenomena  which  it  is  important  for 
him  to  obe^e.    From  what  has  been  said,  it  ii 
plain  that  the  plan  of  goinjg  through  all  tk 
prindpal  phenomena  of  a  science  la  not  to  be 
adopted  in  schools.    This  is  a  method  aj^ropi- 
ate  only  to  the  last  stage  of  sdentific  instroctiOD. 
The  teacher  must  sdect  the  portions  of  sde&oe 
which  will  be  most  educative ;  and  he  will  trait 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  the  pupil,  and 
make  him  take  an  active  part  in  ascertaining  the 
facts  of  nature.   At  the  same  time,  he  will  tike 
care  to  make  his  various  lessons  bear  on  each 
other.    Though  he  does  not  disclose  a  law,  hot 
leave  it  to  dawn  upon  the  pupils  mind  from  the 
presentation  of  instances,  he  wiU  see  to  it  that 
each  lesson  adds  to  the  structure  which  the  pre- 
vious one  has  hdped  to  raise.  He  will  have  a  fixed 
plan  in  his  own  mind;  and  he  will  look  fonraid 
to  the  intellectual  result  which  he  is  to  produoe. 
in  process  of  time,  by  the  examples  and  expen- 
ments  which  he  makes  the  pupil  observe  aad 
perform. — In  all  these  consideratioiis,  we  hare 
Deen  looking  at  science  as  a  subject  worthy  of 
being  studi^  for  its  own  sake,     lliis  is  unquei- 
tionably  true.    The  intdlectual  powers  of  man 
are  an  essential  feature  of  man's  nature,  and  thej 
demand  exerdse.  This  exercise  is  invariably  ac- 
companied by  an  intense  pleasure.     Now,  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  nature  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  call  the  intdlectual  powers  into  actit- 
ity,  and  therefore  it  opens  up  to  man  a  source  of 
pure  and  lasting  enjoyment.  Hut  the  teachermaj 
look  on  the  knowledge  of  science  from  other 
points  of  view.  Man  is  corporeal,  and  his  physical 
well-being  dei)ends  on  his  coming  into  proper 
relations  with  physical  nature.     It  is  important 
for  him  to  know  these  relations,  and  the  teadier 
of  youth  will  endeavor  to  enlighten  the  mind  of 
his  pupil  in  regard  to  them.    At  the  same  time, 
these  relations  are  most  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind,  when  the  facts  of  science  are  taught  at> 
cording  to  the  laws  of  education.  If  I  inform  a 
boy  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  deleterious,  the  im- 
pression is  of  the  faintest  nature,  and  will  not 
lead,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  any  action;  hut 
if  I  show  the  boy  how  to  produce  carbonic  add 
^  by  the  imion  of  its  component  elements,  that 
IS,  if  I  lead  him  to  make  experiments  by  which 
the  truth  will  be  forced  upon  his  mind  withoai 
my  telling  him  that  it  is  injurious  to  life;  and  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  I  make  him  discover  that  he 
is  continually  exhaling  this  gas,  he  will  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  ventilation,  and 
will  make  every  effort  to  procure  it    Then, 
again,  nature  presents  herself  not  merely  as  the 
embodiment  of  law  but  alao  as  the  embodiiDait 
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of  beauty ;  and  the  teacher  should,  therefore,  en- 
deavor to  bring  out  this  feature  occasionally. 
He  will  point,  for  example,  to  the  exquisite 
structure  of  flowers ;  he  will  lead  the  cnild  to 
feel  the  loveliness  of  landscapes;  he  will  interest 
him  in  the  habits  of  animals ;  in  fact,  he  will  try 
to  make  nature  reveal  herself  to  him  in  her  con- 
crete loveliness  and  variety. 

Among  the  questions  keenly  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  science  teaching  are  (1)  the  order 
in  which  the  sciences  should  be  taught,  and 
(2)  what  sciences  are  suitable  for  schools.  Opin- 
ions on  these  subjects  will  necessarily  differ  until 
agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  is  reached. 
'1  ne  fact  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  all  the  sciences 
<3U1  for  proce^es  of  thought  which  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  only  in  mature  minds ;  but  it  is 
true,  at  the  same  time,  that  separate  facts,  in  all 
these  sciences,  tending  towards  a  unity,  may  be 
discovered  by  a  child  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  ace.  Faraday  said  that  chemistry  could  be 
tau^t  to  a  boy  of  eleven;  others  denied  that  it 
could;  and  in  a  certain  sense,  both  were  right, 
from  their  respective  jxjints  of  view.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  facts  of 
some  sciences,  in  the  averse,  are  much  more 
complicated  than  those  of  other  sciences ;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  wisdom  in  teaching  them  in  a 
certain  order.  Botany,  for  instance,  is  among 
the  simplest  of  the  sciences.  It  calls  into  play 
the  power  of  minute  observation,  llie  child  is 
interested  in  examining  the  structure  of  the 
plant  and  the  growth  of  the  various  partd.  An 
appeal  is  also  made  to  his  powers  of  grouping  or, 
in  other  wonLs,  of  classification.  And  the  pupil 
has  a  large  field  in  botany  for  these  two  activities. 
(See  Botany.)  The  same  is  true  of  the  other 
science  of  classification,  zoology;  but  the  processes 
are  a  little  more  complicated.  It  should,  there- 
fore, naturally  follow  botany.  From  these,  the 
pupil  should  proceed  to  some  department  of 
ph3rBics,  and  from  that,  advance  to  chemistry. 
The  one  should  go  before  the  other;  because  the 
processes  of  chemical  motion  are  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  observe  accurately  than  those  of  me- 
chanical motion.  And  the  course  of  science  might 
well  end  with  physiology,  in  which  many  of  the 
modes  of  reasoning  employed  are  abstruse,  and 
the  student  is  continually  liable  to  be  misled  by 
appearances  and  analogies. 

II.  One  of  the  most  important  aims  of  the 
educator  is  to  lead  umn  to  recognize  how  to 
live  most  successfully  for  himself ;  to  realize  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  and,  by  seeking 
to  comply  with  these  resiKJnsibilities,  to  attain  to 
the  greatest  possible  happiness.  In  this  process 
of  education,  the  student  must  be  led  to  recognize 
the  material  and  physical  conditions  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  to  know  himself,  not  as  an  indeixjndent 
being,  but  as  one  dependent  upon  the  multifa- 
rious conditions  of  the  vast  scheme  of  nature,  and 
as  one,  who,  alike  in  what  he  is  and  in  that  of 
which  he  is  capable,  is  strictly  under  the  control 
of  natural  law.  In  other  words,  man  can  only 
know  himself  by  comparison  with  other  objects 
in  nature, — can  only^  know  his  powers  by  com- 
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parison  with  the  forces  by  which  other  fonnd  of 
matter  are  controlled.  Again,  as  a  mere  question 
of  material  prosperity,  the  study  of  natural  science 
is  forced  upon  our  consideration.  No  thoughtful 
man  wandering  through  the  aisles  of  a  great  inter- 
national exhibition  can  fail  to  see  that  all  prog- 
ress in  applied  science  and  the  arts  must  be  based, 
in  the  first  place,  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of 
natural  resources,  material  and  physical.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  fun- 
damentally based  upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
but  such  evidence  is  apt  to  mislead,  imless  checked 
by  experiment;  experiment,  to  be  of  real  utility, 
must  be  exact  and  systematic.  The  reasoning  that 
draws  conclusions  from  such  experiments  must 
be  logical:  and  lan^age,  at  once  ample  and  exact, 
is  required  as  an  unpTement,  only  of  value  when 
wielcied  with  precision,  to  widen  the  fields  of  in- 
quiry with  the  utmost  economy  of  mental  labor. 
We  are  compelled  to  make  these  remarks  because 
the  true  importance  of  a  scientific  study  of  nature 
has  not  been  recognized  by  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  education.  A  knowl-  • 
edge  of  the  leading  truths  of  natural  science  is. 
however,  essential  to  education,  (IJ  because  of 
their  fundamental  character,  and  (2)  because  of 
the  method  by  which  such  sciences  are  pursued, 
which  method  is  the  same  as  that  which  ought  to 
obtain  in  every  action  of  our  every-day  lives. 
Comparing  the  training  given  by  language  and 
mathematics  with  that  given  by  natural  science, 
we  see  that,  whilst  language  cultivates  the  mem- 
ory, and  mathematics  trains  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties, neither  affords  any  means  for  the  cultivation 
of  oljservation  and  ex2)eriinent.  'i'uming  to  the 
natural  sciences  themselves,  we  find  that  the 
physical  branches  cultivate  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  inductive  reasoning;  while  the  material 
branches,  including  the  natural  history  sciences, 
cultivate  especially  the  faculties  of  observation 
and  systematic  classification.  But,  in  addition 
to  this,  from  the  multitudinous  data  with  which 
the  latter  deal,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing complete  series  of  such  datay  these  studies  in- 
evitably lead  the  inquiring  mind  to  a  constant 
consideration  of  probabilities,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  a  habit,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  prac- 
tically, of  justly  weighing  circumstantial  evidence. 
In  view  of  the  vast  mass  of  facts  accumulating 
more  and  more  rapidly  each  day  from  the  various 
fields  of  scientific  investigation,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  human  mind  can  grasp  all  the  details  of 
even  a  single  branch.  The  following  considerations 
are,  however,  important  in  this  view  of  education: 

(1)  that,  by  experience  in  some  two  sciences,  the 
one  physical  and  the  other  relating  to  the  forms 
assumed  by  matter,  the  student  should  learn  the 
principles  on  which  these  natural  sciences  are 
pursued,  and  therefrom  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
value    of    scientific    training    and    knowledge ; 

(2)  that  he  should  understand  the  general  scope 
of  the  various  sciences ;  (3)  that  he  should  be 
familiar  with  the  broad  generalizations  of  science; 
(4)  that  he  should  not  be  ignorant  of  such  com- 
mon scientific  details  as  occur  to  us  every  day, 
and  have  an  immediate  and  direct  connection 
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with  our  welfare  and  success  in  life;  and  (5)  that 
he  should  be  taught  how  to  obtain  information 
by  reference,  and  now  to  weigh  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  authorities.  In  order  that  the  second 
and  third  of  these  requirements  may  be  intelli- 
gently obtained,  they  must  logically  be  preceded 
by  the  first,  and  simultaneously  the  aquisition 
d  the  knowledge  implied  by  the  fifth  may  well 
be  commenced.  In  the  physical  branches  of 
scientific  inquiry,  qualitative  analytical  chemistry 
theoretically  best  meeta  the  ivquirements  of  the 
case ;  in  the  material  sciences,  we  may  select  one 
of  those  which  are  called  mttnral  hisU)nf  sciences. 
Under  this  head,  certain  of  the  natural  sciences 
which  treat  of  tlie  living  forms  of  matter  were 
formerly  included ;  but  the  tenu  is  a  most  indef- 
inite one,  and  must  cease  to  be  used  at  all,  if  con- 
fined to  its  old  signification.  The  sciences  espe- 
cially included  under  it,  botany  and  zoology,  have 
been  placed  upon  altogether  new  and  broader 
foundations  as  branches  of  bioloi^,  so  that  they 
now  cover  morphological  and  physiol(^cal 
ground  never  contemp&ted  in  the  old  use  of  the 
term.  ITiere  would  seem  to  be  a  propriety  in 
using  the  term  to  express  that  ])ursuit  of  nature 
whi(3i  is  essentially  out-of-door  in  its  character, 
—  the  study  of  the  external  relationship  of  beings 
to  each  other ;  and  in  this  view  we  should  cer- 
tainly need  to  include  geological  investigations. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  bio  apparent  to  every 
naturalist  that  the  scope  of  such  a  term  could 
not  be  rigorously  defaned.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  out-of-door  study  of  nature  ought 
to  be  an  essi^ntial  element  of  education.  It  may 
be  long  before  it  is  generally  introduced  into  the 
course  of  school  education,  but  it  should  certainly 
be  enforced  upon  the  community  as  a  duty  at 
least  in  home  culture.  It  should  be  used  to  cul- 
tivate Iiabits  of  close,  oxiu^t,  and  systematic  ob- 
aervation.  commenced  in  the  field  and  continued 
in  the  laboratory  ;  of  judiciously  collecting,  care- 
fully pnserving  and  cliissifying,  some  one  or 
more  series  of  natund  objects  ;  and  of  referring 
for  information  not  to  l>e  obt^iined  by  |)ersonal 
inquiry,  regarding  the  objects  observetl  and  col- 
lected, to  trustworthy  sourcv^.  Wy  well-judged 
training  in  either  botany  or  any  one  of  the 
branches  of  zoi>logy.  the  ends  above  indicated 
may  be  attained  ;  whilst  the  general  spirit  of  ob- 
servation an  inquiry  in  the  wide  field  of  natund 
science  that  will  be  encouragetl,  will  lead  to  a 
breadth  and  liberality  of  mental  tone.  Nor  nee<l 
this  general  and  rnoiv  desidtory  observation  be 
dreadeil,  as  apt  to  lead  to  luisty,  unfounded,  and 
incxjMJtiicquirements,  if  the  mind  is  duly  drained, 
as  had  l)een  suggested,  in  rigon)us  methods  of 
tliought  by  the  exact  pursuit  of  somespeiiial  sub- 
ject of  scientific  study.  If  there  be  any  tnith  in 
the  suggestions  just  thrown  out,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  such  training  in  the  natural  history 
sciences  cannot  be  commenced  too  early  in  life, 
bec4iuse  the  spirit  of  the  training  is  such  that  it 
should  imbue  the  entire  mental  culture  of  the  in- 
dividual; and,  furthermore,  if  this  early  training 
has  been  neglected,  the  study  of  science  in  an 
advanced  period  of  education,  will  not  be  so  suc- 


cessful, because  it  will  lack  the  vivid  concej^os 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
the  observing  faculties  in  early  life.     It  only 
remains  to  add  that,  as  all  teaching  by  the  veiy 
nature  of  these  sciences  must  be  objective,  the 
duty  of  the  instructor,  at  every  stage  of  Bcience 
teaching,  is  to  supplement  nature  and  not  to 
take  her  place, — not  to  impart  information  but  to 
guide  the  pupil  in  the  self-acquirement  of  kuovl- 
edge.   Books,  similarly,  are  only  to  be  permitted 
as  dictionaries  to  explain  such  points  as  the  pupil 
cannot  elucidate  by  his  own  efforts. — See  Payxe, 
The    True    Foundrition    of   Scieiice-Tenching 
(London);  Wilson,  Essay  on  Teacfdng Naturti 
Science  in  Sclioois,  in  Farrar's  Essays  on  a 
Liberal  Education  (London) ;  Jjecfures  on  Edit- 
cation — delivered  at  the  Royal   Institution  of 
Great  Britain  (Ix)ndon,  1855);  Whewkll,  0» 
the  Principles  of  English  Eflucation  (London, 
1838) ;   YoiTMAXs,    Tite  Culture  Demanded  by 
Mtnlern  Life  (New  York,  1867) ;  Spexi:er,  What 
Knowledge  is  of  Most  Wort/i  in  Eklucation:  In- 
ieUectual,  Moral,  mid  Physical  (NewYork,l866). 

SCIENCE  OF  GOVEBNIEENT,  the 
name  given  to  a  branch  of  instruction  in  pn- 
mary  or  secondary  schools,  which  is  designed  to 
impart  to  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  pofitictl 
system  under  which  they  live,  and  to  make 
them,  as  far  as  ri'quisite,  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  government,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  j)erformed.  It,  generally,  in- 
cludes a  consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country  or  state,  the  qualifications  and  duties  of 
the  principal  officers  of  government,  the  legal 
restrictions  imposed  u|X)n  citizens,  and  an  oat- 
line  of  civil  and  municipal  regulations.  Man? 
excellent  treatises  have  been  prepared  for  thi 
purpose  for  use  in  elementary  schools:  and, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  tliis  de- 
partment of  instruction  for  all  olastjcs  of  i>upik 
i)articularly  in  jmblic  scIuxjIs,  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  whicth  is  to  prepare  for  in- 
telligent and  usi'ful  citizenship. 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS  are  higher  insti 
tutions,  in  which  instruction  in  science,  practical 
and  theoreticid,  is  the  sixicial  object.  HifV  in- 
clude polytechnic  schcnds  (those  in  which  va- 
rious branches  of  science  are  taught),  ami  special 
scluKjls,  such  as  those  of  mining,  engineering, etc. 
— In  Kuroj)e.  they  are  generally  supporte^l  by 
the  state.  The  real  schools  (q.  v.)  in  GermaiiT 
are  e8S<'ntially  scientilic  schools  of  a  lower  gratle. 
In  Austria  J£utig<tn/,thQT^  are  seven  ixilytech- 
nic  institutes  (having,  in  the  winter  of  1  jST-)— t^. 
.327  instructors  and  4.405  pupils);  namely,  in 
\'ienna.  iJuda-Pesth.  Prague  (one  Genuan  and 
one  iiohemian),  CJratz,  Lemberg,  and  Brunn. 
'J'he  oldest  are  those  in  Prague,  founded  in  18(»6. 
That  in  Vienna,  foundefl  in  1815,  has  five  de- 
partments (one  of  general  science,  and  schools  of 
engineering,  architecture,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, and  chemistry);  the  others  lack  one  or  more 
of  these  de[)artments. — The  German  Empire 
has  10  scientific  institutes  (having,  in  the  winter 
of  1875— 6,  498  instructors  andG,644  pupib); 
namely,  the  Academy  of  Architecture  (few- 
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akademie)  in  Berlin;  the  Technological  Academy 
(Getcerbe-Akademie)  in  the  same  place,  with  de- 
partments of  meclmnics  and  engineering,  of  chem- 
istry and  metallurgy,  and  of  naval  construction; 
and  the  polytechnic  schools  in  Hanover,  Aix-la- 
ChaiK'lIe,  Munich,  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe, 
Darmstadt,  and  Brunswick.  The  last,  founded 
in  1745.  is  the  oldest.  The  Berlin  academies 
were  founded  in  1799  and  1820,  respectively. 
The  polytechnic  schools  have  several  depart- 
ments :  that  in  Munich  includes  one  of  a^*i- 
culture;  that  in  Dresden,  one  of  mathematics 
and  physical  science  for  teachers  ;  that  in  ( -arls- 
ruhe,  one  of  forestry  ;  and  that  in  Brunswick, 
one  of  pharmacy,  and  one  of  forestry.  (,^ommon 
to  most  of  them,  as  branches  of  instniction,  are 
mechanics,  engineering,  architecture,  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  and  chemistry. — In  France,  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  I^aris  is  organized  on  a 
military  basis,  and  has  for  its  object  the  prepa- 
ration of  engineers,  and  candidates  for  iK)sitions 
in  the  artillery,  the  navy,  the  public  works,  mines, 
the  general  staff,  the  powder  and  salti^eter  facto- 
ries, the  telegraphic  institutions,  and  the  tobacco 
administration.  It  was  founded  in  1795,  and, 
in  1873,  had  426  pupils.  It  is,  properly,  only 
preparatory  to  hiorher  special  institutions,  mili- 
tary and  civil.  The  latter  include  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  {Hcole  centrade 
(les  arts  et  mann/actures),  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  civil  engineers  and  direc^tors  of  fac- 
tories and  metallurgical  establishments;  the 
School  of  Bridge  and  Road  Building  (tlcole  liea 
pouts  el  chausaees);  and  the  Conservatory  of 
Arts  and  Trades  (Consei'vatoire  dea  arts  et  vie- 
tiers).  These  are  all  in  Paris.  The  last-named  has 
a  collection  of  machines,  uistruments,  products 
of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  a  librarj'.  There 
are  thirteen  scientific  courses  in  technical  sub- 
jects, political  economy,  industrial  legislation, 
and  statistics,  and,  also,  an  inferior  school  of 
drawing  and  descriptive  geometry.  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Paris  affords  instruction 
to  students. — In  Italif,  there  are  scientific  schools 
in  Milan,  Turin,  !^aples.  Home,  Padua,  and 
Palermo,  the  last  three  being  conne(!ted  with 
the  universities  in  those  places. — In  Russia  are 
found  the  Technological  Institute,  the  Kngineer- 
ing  Institute,  and  the  School  of  Architectiu^, 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  jwlytechnic  schools,  in 
Riga.  Moscow,  Ixxlz,  and  Ilelsingfors  (Finland). 
The  last,  in  1872—3,  had  118  students;  the 
others,  in  1874,  2,570.  The  institution  in  Riga 
has  seven  departments:  an  agricultural,  a  chem- 
ical, a  surveying,  an  engineering,  a  mechanical 
engineering,  an  architectural,  and  a  conmicrcial 
department. — In  Belfjium,  scientific  schools  are 
connected  with  the  universities.  —  Switztn^lfind 
has  a  polytechnic  school  in  Ziirich,  with  eight 
departments:  an  architectural,  an  engineering, 
a  mechanical,  and  a  chemical  department,  a 
school  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  a  depart- 
ment for  the  education  of  special  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  a  general 
philosophical  and  politico-economical  depart- 
ment, and  a  preparatory  mathematical  course. 


This  institution  was  founded  in  1854 ;  and,  in 
1875 — 0,  had  92  instructors  and  912  students. 
There  is,  besides,  a  scientific  department  in  the 
Academy  of  I^usanne,  and  an  architectural  de- 
partment in  the  Lyceum  of  Lugano.  The  other 
continental  nations  also  have  scientific  schools. 
—  In  Great  Britain,  there  are  no  polytechnic 
schools.  There  are,  however,  private  associations 
that  offer  instruction  in  science;  and  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  London,  which  possesses 
rich  collections  in  art,  natural  history,  and  sci- 
ence, also  maintains  st^hools.  Lectuivs  are  also 
given  on  scientific  subjects  in  the  universities 
of  London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 
The  Royal  College  of  Science,  in  Dublin,  and 
the  Royal  Mining  School,  in  London,  may  also 
be  mentioned. 

In  Kuroi)e.  there  are  numerous  special  schools 
of  apiculture  and  forestr}-.  Austria  has  a  school 
of  vme  culture  and  pomology  at  Klosterneuburg. 
The  principal  mining  institutions  of  the  conti- 
nent are  as  follows:  in  Austria-Hungary,  the 
mining  academies  at  Leoben,  Pribram,  and 
Schemnitz,  and  eight  mining  schools ;  in  (jJer- 
many,  the  mining  academics  in  Berlin,  Claus- 
thal,  imd  Freiberg  (opened  in  1766),  and  14 
mining  schools ;  in  France,  the  National  Mining 
School  in  Paris  (of  a  higher  grade),  and  the 
mining  schools  at  St.  fitienne  and  Alais;  in  Italy, 
the  mining  schools  at  Caltanisetta  and  Agordo, 
and  the  special  school  for  quarrying  and  working 
marble,  at  Carrara  ;  in  Rus:sia,  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  in  St.  Petere- 
burg,  and  seven  intermediate  and  lower  mining 
schools ;  in  Sweden,  the  mining  department  of 
the  Technological  Institute  of  Stockholm  ;  in 
Belgium,  the  special  school  of  mines  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege,  and  the  provincial  school  of 
tnides,  industry,  and  mining,  at  Mons. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  reports,  in  1875,  74  schools  of  science 
(mining,  engineering,  agricultural,  etc.),  including 
separate  institutions  and  departments  of  colleges 
and  universities,  with  758  instructors  and  7,1 57 
.students.  Of  these,  41  are  endqwed  by  the  na- 
tional land  grant  as  agricultural  colleges ;  but 
most  or  all  of  them  have  one  or  more  additional 
course.«,  as  of  general  science,  engineering,  etc. 
(For  their  special  features,  see  Aoricultural 
CoLLKcEs.)  The  terms  of  admission  to  Amer- 
ican scientific  schools  vary  somewhat  in  the  dif- 
ferent institutions,  but  include  arithmetic,  ele- 
mentary algebra  and  geometry,  geography,  En- 
glish grammar  and  composition,  and  history. 
'I  he  course  generally  covers  four,  sometimes  only 
three  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  or  appropriate  special  degrees  (as 
Civil  Engineer, etc.).  The  curriculum  commonly 
embraces  the  higher  mathematics,  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  history,  French  and  Ger- 
man, chemistry,  drawing,  physics,  natural  his- 
tory, astronomy,  mental  science,  and  political 
economy,  besides  sixjcial  branches  appropriate  to 
the  particular  course  pursued.  Of  separate  in- 
stitutions, the  oldest  is  the  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  foundod  in  1624, 
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and  reoiganized  in  1849.  It  has  a  course  in 
civil  engineering  (understood  to  include  mechan- 
ical or  dynamical  engineering,  road  en^eering, 
bridge  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  etc.). 
Other  prominent  institutions  are  the  Massachu- 
sjtts  Institute  of  Technology  (opened  in  1861), 
in  Boston,  with  10  courses  (civil  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  mining  engineering, 
architecture,  chemistry,  metallui^,  natural  his- 
tory, physics,  science  and  literature, philosophy); 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University  (1867),  at  Lr- 
bana,  lU.,  with  courses  in  agriculture,  horticult- 
ure, mechanical,  mining,  and  civil  engineering, 
architecture,  chemistry,  natural  history,  Englisn 
and  modem  languages,  ancient  languages,  mili- 
tary science,  commerce,  and  domestic  science 
and  art  (for  women);  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  (1871),  m  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  a  school 
of  mechanical  engineering ;  Purdue  University 
(1874),  at  I^ayette,  Ind.,  with  a  course  in  gen- 
eral science,  and  courses  in  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, civil  engineering,  industrial  design, 
physics  and  mec^nics,  chemistry  and  metel- 
lurgy,  and  natural  history ;  the  State  School  of 
Mines  (1874),  at  Golden,  Col.;  and  the  New 
Miu-ket  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  New  Market, 
Va.,  with  a  mechanical-engineering,  a  civil-en- 
gineering, a  chemical,  and  a  classical  course. 
Among  scientific  departments  (for  mention  of 
which  see  the  articles  on  the  institutions  to 
which  they  belong),  may  be  instanced  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  (Harvard  University), 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  Scnool  (Yale  College),  the 
School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  the  (/hand- 
ler Scientific  Department  and  the  Thayer  School 
of  Civil  Engineering  (Dartmouth  College),  the 
John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  (CoUege  of 
New  Jersey),  the  Scientific  School  of  Rutgers 
College,  the  Kngineering  School  of  Union  I  ni- 
versity,  the  Pardee  Scientific  Department  of 
Lafayette  College,  and  the  Missouri  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  (University  of  Missouri). 
Cornell  University  and  some  other  institutions 
have  various  scientific  courses,  without  a  distinct 
oijganization.  The  Worcester  County  Free  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Science,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  opened  in  1 8()8.  It  offers  instruction 
in  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering, 
drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  English,  French, 
and  German.  The  course  occupies  three  and  a 
half  years  for  those  preparing  to  become  mechan- 
ical engineers,  and  three  years  for  all  others. 
!Much  attention  is  given  m  this  institution  to 
practice,  it  being  designed  to  impart  sufficient 
practical  familiarity  with  some  branch  of  ap- 
plied science,  to  secure  to  its  graduates  a  liveu- 
hood.  At  the  middle  of  the  first  year,  every 
student  (except  the  mechanical  section)  chooses 
some  department,  under  the  advice  of  the  in- 
structors, and  devotes  ten  hours  a  week  and  the 
month  of  July,  to  practice  in  that  department 
until  his  graduation,  that  is,  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  Ine  mechanical  section  practice  in  the 
machine  shop  from  the  be^nning,  that  is,  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  Students  who  select 
chemistry,  work  in  the  laboratory ;  the  civil  en- 


gineers, at  field  work  or  problems  in  constmo 
tion ;  and  the  designers,  at  problems  in  design. 
The  shop  is  managed  as  a  manufacturing  esUb- 
lishment,  in  order  that  the  students  may  alwajB 
work  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  rod 
business. 

SCOTLAND,  the  northern  part  of  the  ialand 
of  Great  Britain,  and  an  important  division  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  the  same  name.  Its 
area  contains  30,463  sq.  m.;  and  its  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  was  3360,018. 

Educitlional  History. — llie  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  under  which  Scotlimd  became  cel- 
ebrated for  the  general  diffusion  of  education 
among  its  people,  was  founded  in  1695,  by  the 
law  which  required  that  a. school  should  be 
established  and  "■  a  school-master  appointed  in 
every  parish  by  advice  of  the  presbyteries."  (See 
pRESBYTKRiANs.)  Tlic  fundamental  principle  of 
free  schools  was  recognized  in  this  act,  thus  en 
titUng  Scotland  to  Uie  credit  of  having  first 
established  schools  for  primary  instruction  to  K' 
supported  at  the  public  expense.  Indeed,  as  earhr 
as  1617,  King  James  visited  Scotland  to  oblige' 
the  privy  council  to  establish  parish  schools,  in 
1696,  the  ystem  was  completed  by  an  act  of  par 
liament.  The  minimum  of  salary  to  be  paid  tk- 
teacher  was  fixed,  and  the  proprietore  were  re- 
quired to  meet,  and  vote  the  re<juisite  funds,which 
if  they  failed  to  do,the  commissioners  of  taxes  werv? 
required  to  levy  the  school  tax.  It  is  the  effect  of 
this  law,  and  of  the  parish  schools  that  it  created, 
which  has  been  said  to  be,  **beyond  contradictiou. 
one  of  the  most  memorable  examples  of  tbr 
action  which  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  exerts 
iqjon  the  morality  and  well-being  of  nations." 
In  1803,  the  salary  of  the  scliool-master  was 
fixed  at  £16  13s.  4d.  as  a  minimum  ;  and,  in 
1828,  it  was  again  raised,  to  £25  13s.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  salary  fixed  by  law,  the  teachers  re- 
ceived a  small  fee  from  each  pupil.  Besides  tlif 
parish  schools,  many  others  have  been  eetab- 
Jisbe<l  by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propa^it- 
ing  C'liristian  Knowledge,  as  well  as  by  the 
F^tablislied  ('hurch,  and  other  relicious  denomi- 
nations. But,  while  the  paix)chial  system  wa.- 
most  beneficent  in  its  oj)eratioii  for  many  gener- 
ations, it  was  found  inadeiiuate  for  the  wants  of 
the  great  modern  towns.  There  was,  however, 
no  difficulty  in  ixjgard  to  religion ;  because,  in 
every  class  of  schools,  the  rehgious  views  of 
parents  were  carefully  respected.  Hence,  Roman 
Catholic  children  often  attendeil  the  Presbvtt^ 
rian  schools,  which  constituted  the  great  major- 
ity of  all  the  schools  in  the  country.  By  the 
act  of  Aug.  6.,  1872,  a  new  system  was  inau- 
gurated, built  on  the  old  parochial  system. 

Primary  List  ruction. — According  to  the  law 
of  1872,  "to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion," the  management  of  that  (lepartment  of 
state  affairs  is  intrusted  to  the  Committee  of 
CouncU  on  Education.  The  provisions  of  law 
here  referred  to  are  those  of  the  several  laws  of 
1696,  1803,  and  1828,  alreaily  referred  to,  and 
the  laws  of  1837, 1838  (to  facilitate  the  foondii- 
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tion  and  endowment  of  additional  schools),  and 
1861  (the  Parochial  and  Burgh  School-masters 
Act).  A  board  of  education  has  been  temporarily 
estaolished,  consisting  of  five  members,  appointed 
by  the  queen,  but  to  be  responsible  to  the  Scotch 
Eiducation  Department,  'llio  national  system 
organized  under  the  law  of  1872,  is,  in  its  main 
features,  similar  to  that  established  in  England 
by  the  law  of  1870.  The  denominational  system, 
however,  is  more  thoroughly  interwoven  with  it ; 
but  parliamentary  grants  cannot  be  made  ''for 
or  in  resoect  of  religious  instruction."  The  "con- 
science clause"  provides  that  every  public  school 
shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  denominations, 
and  any  child  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents 
from  any  religious  observance  in  the  school, 
which  must  bu  practiced,  if  at  all,  at  the  be- 
ginning or  at  the  end  of  the  session.  A  school 
board,  consisting  of  not  lees  than  5  nor  more 
than  15  members,  is  elected  in  each  parish  and 
burgh;  and  the  electors  consist  of  all  persons 
on  the  latest  vainaiion  rolU  as  owners  or  occu- 
piers of  '*  lands  or  heritages  of  the  annual  value 
of  not  leas  than  £4,  situated  iu  the  parish  or 
bui^h.  Every  voter  is  entitled  to  as  many  votes 
as  there  are  members  to  be  elected,  and  may 
distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  ho 
thinks  fit.  These  school  boards  have  the  charge 
of  the  schools,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
teachers ;  but  they  are  not  required  to  make  any 
restriction  as  to  religious  teaching  beyond  the 
provisions  above  stated.  All  the  teachers  must  be 
certificated,  after  an  examination  by  examiners 
appointed  by  the  school  board ;  and  such  exam- 
iners must  be  "professors  in  a  Scotch  university, 
or  teachers  of  distinction  in  a  higher-class  public 
school."  The  revenues  of  the  school  consist  of 
(1)  contributions  payable  from  the  common 
good  of  the  burghs  in  which  they  resj)ectively 
exist ;  (2)  all  endowmenU  applicable  to  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  respective  schools ;  (3)  en- 
dowments for  the  promotion  of  instruction  in 
particular  subjects,  or  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of 
particular  branches  in  the  respective  schools;  and 
{A)  fees  paid  by  scholars.  The  schools  are  not 
tree,  except  to  indigent  pupils,  the  fees  for  whose 
instruction  must  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  fund 
of  the  parish  or  burgh,  on  the  order  of  the  school 
board.  The  compulsory  clause  prohibits  any 
person  from  employing  a  child  under  the  ajre  of 
13,  who  has  not  attended  school  regularly,  for  at 
least  3  vears,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  1 3,  and 
is  unable  to  read  and  write,  unless  he  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  child.  To  exempt 
such  employer  from  prosecution  under  this 
clause,  an  inspector's  certificate  of  the  child's 
ability  to  read  and  write  must  ])e  shown.  The 
general  provisions  of  the  Scottish  Education  Code 
are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  English 
code.  (See  England.) — The  chief  items  of  school 
statistics  for  1875  are  as  follows : 

Namber  of  children  of  school  age  (5—13) r,29,254 

"      "  pnpils  enrolled  in  the  public  Bchoolft.2i)0  874 

Average  daily  attendance 2r2.2m; 

If  amber  of  BchooU  under  school  boards 2,:U):{ 

"       "  certificated  teachers ,3,Hr>4 

"      "  pupil-teaohers 2,475 


In  1874,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  schools  was  344,628,  of  whom  46,276 
were  under  6  yeart  of  age ;  252,521.  betwe<'n 
6  and  12 ;  and  45,831 ,  above  12.  llie  a^gr^ate 
average  attendance  was  263,748  ;  and  the  num- 
ber ot  certificated  teachers,  3,165.  Accommoda- 
tion was  afforded  for  372,000  pupils  at  8  square 
feet  of  superficial  area  per  child.  In  1876,  the 
annual  grants  schools  showed  an  average  at- 
tendance of  304,000.  The  average  attendance 
all  over  Scotland  is  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment.  The  number  of  schools  inspected 
in  1874  was  2,609,  of  which  221  did  not  fulfill 
the  conditions  permitting  annual  grants.  There 
were  102  night  schoob,  attended  by  5,555 
scholars  above  12  years  of  ace.  There  were  6 
training  colleges,  attended  by  822  students. 
There  were  12  reformatory  schools,  with  791 
boys  and  257  girls;  and  27  industrial  schools, 
with  2,493  boys  and  992  girls.  The  compulsory 
education  system  of  Scotmnd  is  represented  as 
being  remarkably  efficient  and  satisfactory,  hav- 
ing increased  the  attendance,  from  1872  to  1875, 
to  the  extent  of  42  per  cent.  The  inspec- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  England,  the  grants 
being  allowed  only  on  results  as  shown  by 
passes  under  the  inspector's  examination..  To 
this  system  much  objection  is  made,  the  teach- 
er's success  and  pay  depending  too  much  on  the 
judgment,  and,  as  is  said,  sometimes  on  the 
caprice,  of  the  inspector. 

Educational  Associations. — There  are  several 
educational  associations  iu  i^cotland,  especially 
distinguished  among  which  is  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland,  of  compara'tively  recent 
establishment,  which  has  its  branches  iu  various 
parts  of  the  country,  its  roll  of  members  now 
numberibg  about  2,000.  The  Parochial  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  recently 
organized  at  Rogart,  under  the  auspices  of  tho 
Duke  of  Suthermnd,  aims  at  the  advancement 
of  education  in  the  parishes  by  means  of  an  an- 
nual distribution  of  prizes,  and  the  awarding 
of  bursaries  to  promising  pupils  of  the  element- 
ary schools,  so  as  to  enaole  them  to  obtain  a 
higher  etlucation.  ITie  Edinburgh  Indies'  Edu- 
cational Association  has  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice iu  improving  the  opportmiities  of  their  sex 
for  a  higher  education. 

Sccomiari/  Instruction. — In  many  of  the  lai^ 
country  parishes,  subsidiary  schools  have  been 
e8tablish(xl,  which  provide  for  secondary  as  well 
as  primary  instruction.  The  chief  representatives 
of  secondary  instruction  are,  however,  the  high 
schools  and  academies.  Among  them,  the  High 
School  and  the  Academy  of  Edinburgh,  the  High 
School  of  Glasgow,  and  the  academy  of  Perth,  are 
si^cially  distinguished.  The  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh is  mentioned,  even  in  1519,  as  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  the  City.  It  was  re-organized  in 
1598,  jmd  received  from  King  James  VI.  the 
name  SchoUi  Regia  Edi7ihur(fen»is.  It  prepares 
its  pupils,  who  at  the  time  of  their  admission 
nmst  be  8  years  of  age,  either  for  the  university 
or  for  business  life,  and,  therefore,  corresponci 
partly  to  the  German  gymnasium,  and  paitly  to 
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the  real  school.    The  branches  of   study  are  ;  the  I^ord  Provost  of  the  City,  and  an 
partly  compulsory  or  imperative y  as  Latin,  the  ,  elected  by  the  city  corporation.     It  is  also  the 
English  language    and  literature,  history  and  .  oflice  of  the  university  court,  to  fix  the  fees,  to 
geography,  and  natural  history ;  and  partly  op- ,  superintend  the  professors,  and,  if  ueceasaiy,  to 
tional,  as  Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics, '  censure,  suspend,  or  deprive  them  of  office.  11k 
book-keeping,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.     The  ,  general  council,  which  is  composed  of  all  the 
Edinburgh  Academy  was  opened,  in  1824,  by  ,  registered  graduates  and  a/uTiz/^',  and  isamerdy 
Sir  Walter  Scott.    It  consists  of  7  classes,  and    dcubeiative  l>ody,  discusses   all  questions  eon- 
Ilkewise  comprises  a  classical  and  a  scientific  i  cemiug  tlie  interests  of  the  univcrsit}*,  and  sob- 
course  (Classiad  Side  and  Modern  Side).  It  be- '  mits  uiem   to  the  decision  of  the  univenitj 
longs  to  a  stock  company,  which  elects  from  its  '  court.    I'he  general  coimcil  elects  a  chanodlor 
own  midst  15  directors,  who  appoint  the  rector  ,  for  life,  who  becomes  its  president,  and,  in  tam, 
and  the  other  teachers,  regulate,  conjointly  with  j  appoints  a  vice-chancellor.     The  general  conn- 
the  rector,  all  the  affairs  of  the  school,  attend    cils  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  and  abo 
the  examination,  and  distribute  the  prizes.    The  ]  those  of  Aberdeen  and  Glai^w\  conjointly  re- 
classical  course  prepares  for  the  university;  the    turn  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  matriculated 
scientific  course,  for  the  civil  and  military  ser-    students  elect,  for  the  period  of  tliree  yean,  the 
vice,  and  for  commercial  life. — 'ilie  Madras  Col-    rector,  an  office  wliich  is  of  a  merely  honomy 
lege,  at  St.  Andrews,  owes  its  origin  to  the  '  character,  and   usually  conferred  upon  distin- 
liberality  of  Ih*.  Andrew  Bell  (q-v.),  who  be- ■  guislied  non-residents.    The  Scotch  iinivenities 
queathed  the  sum  of  £45,000,  in  three  per  cent  |  confer  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Bacfador 
stock,  for  the  erection  of  a  seminary,  on  a  com-  '  of   Divinity,    Doctor  of   Di\'inity,    Bachelor  of 
l)rehensive  plan,  in  this,  his  native,  city.    The  |  Medicine,  Master  in  Surgery,  Doctor  of  Med- 
seminary  affords  instruction  gratis  to  the  poor, :  icine,  and  Doctor  of  laws.     At  Glasgow,  the 
and  the  fees  are  very  low  even  for  others.    It  is  I  degree  of  Bat^helor  of  Science  is  also  conferred; 
one  of  the  best  attended  schools  of  this  class  in  j  at  St.  Andrews  and  Eilinburgh,  the  degrees  of 
Scotland,  having  more  than  1,000  pupils.— The  !  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Science;  and, 
grammar  school  of  Perth  was  formerly  the  most  |  at  (Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  the  <legri.»es  of  Badb- 
celebrated  in  Scotland,  and  was  attended  bypu- 1  elor  of  Law  and  Doctor  of  Law.  Besides  the  mu- 
pik  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. — The  Jesuits  '  versity  medical  degrees,  licenses  are  issut-d  in  Scotr 
Lave  a  college  (St.  Aloysius) ,  at  (^llasgow. — The  I  land  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (inoor 
education  of  women  has  lone  been  on  a  higher  j  porated  hi  1(581),  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  (.V>lkge 
level  in  Scotland  than  in  England.      Of  late,  |  of  Surgeons  (incor|)orated  m  1505),  (xlinbuij^: 
Eome  important  improvements  nave  been  made.  I  and  the  Faculty  of  IMiysicians  aiici  Suigeontof 
(See  Women,  Higher  Education  of.)  Glasgow  (incorporated  in  1592). — The  uuivenitT 

The  Universities. — Scotland  has  four  univer-  i  of  St.  Andrews  originally  consisted  of  three  eri- 
sities;  St.  Andrews,  founded  in  1410,  and  i  leges, — St.  Salvador's,  St.  LeonanVs,  and  St  Ma- 
confirmed  by  papal  decree  in  1411  ;<)ila8gow,  j  rys,  the  two  former  of  which  were  united  iu 
founded  in  1450;  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1494;  '  1747,  when  the  buildings  of  St.  I^eonard's  were 
and  Edinburgh,  founded  in  1 552.  The  three  pulled  down.  The  two  collc^^  are  in  diffierent 
former  were  establisheil  by  papal  authority;  that  i  i)artsof  the  town,  eatrh  having  its  own  principal; 
of  Edinbui^h,by  King  James  VI.  In  regard  to  ]  aud  their  i)r()fessor8  and  discinline  are  quite  dis- 
their  organization,  the  Scotch  universities  have  ,  tinct.  Tiie  I'mteil  College  is  ap}>ropriated  to 
always  resembled  more  those  of  the  continent  of  the  study  of  languages,  philo8t>]»hy,  and  sdenoe: 
JOuroiKi  than  those  of  England.  The  students  and  St.  Mary,  to  tliat  of  theologj'.  Tlie  Unittti 
■were  divided  into  four  ndtiuns,  as  they  still  are  \  College,  in  187G,  hatl  1).  and  St,  Mary's,  4,pro- 
in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  They  do  not  liw  in  fessoi-s.  The  number  of  matriculated  studeote 
the  college  halls,  like  the  students  of  the  En-  wtis  143,  of  graduates,  20;  the  proceeds  availabk 
glish  universities,  hut  the  jurisdiction  of  the  '  for  bursiiries,  prizes,  and  schohu-shii*  amount  an- 
university  authorities  over  them  ceases  when  ,  nually  to  about  £2,000. — Alxinleen  luulformerlj 
tht'y  are  beyond  the  walls  of  the  univei-sity.  two  univei'sitic's.  in  each  of  which  one  college  had 
In  1858,  a  uniform  constitution  was  given  them  been  founded.  That  of  OM  Aberdeen  was  founded 
by  the  university  act.     I^ich  of  the  universities    by  Bishop  William  Mi)hinstone.  in  1494,  UDder 


has  three  governing  bodies,  —  a  senatus  (tat- 
deinicuti,  a  university  court,  and  a  general  coun- 
cil.    The  senate, which  consists  of  the  principal 


a  i>ai)al  bull  of  Alexander  VL;  and  early  re- 
ceived the  name  of  King's  College,  instead  d 
that  of  the  Vii-gin  Mary,  to  whom  it  was  origiii- 


( elected  for  life  by  the  Ci-own)  and  the  professors,  ally  dedicated.  The  other  was  established  in 
takes  charge  of  instruction,  of  discipline,  and  of  New  Aberdeen,  in  1593,  and  caUed  MariflcU 
the  finances  of  the  university.  Its  decisions  are  College,  from  its  founder  George  Keith.  Eiri 
reviewed  by  the  university  court,  consisting  of  Marischal.  The  two  foimdations  were  unitfd 
the  rector,  its  president,  the  princijjal,  and  ,as-  by  Charles  I.  under  the  name  of  King  Cliarlff's 
sessors  nominated  resj)ectively  by  the  chancellor.  Cniveixity  of  Aberdeen,  but  retained  their 
the  rector,  the  general  council,  and  the  senate,  character  of  distinct  colleges  till  18G0.  when 
In  <Ilasgow,  the  dean  of  faculties,  elected  an-  [  they  were  finally  incoqwratetl  as  the  I'nivereitT 
nnally  by  the  senate,  is  also  a  memlK'r  ;  an<l.  in  \  of  Abertleen.  in  1870,  the  university  had  21 
Edinburgh,  there are»  two  additional  members, —    professons, 3  "Murray  lecturers,"  1  "  Murtklert- 
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urer"  (on  the  evidences  of  Christianity),  and 
I  "  Fordyce  lecturer.*'  The  total  number  of 
matricukted  students  was  845;  of  graduates,  211; 
of  members  of  general  council,  231)1.  There  is 
an  annual  public  competition  for  bursaries,  and, 
in  1876,  the  sum  of  £44(»8  was  held  in  bursaries 
by  254  students.  King's  College  now  com- 
prises  the  faculties  of  arts  and  divinity,  and  Ma- 
rischal,  those  of  law  and  medicine. — The  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  was  founded,  in  1450,  by 
Bishop  TurnbulT.  In  1400,  James  Ix)rd  Ham- 
ilton bequwithed  for  tlie  use  of  the  college  a 
tenement  in  the  High  Street,  with  four  acres  of 
land  arljoining ;  and,  in  buildings  on  this  side, 
the  university  classes  met  for  410  years.  In 
1577,  James  Vl.  made  provision  for  the  supix>rt 
of  a  principal  and  three  regents.  In  1870,  the 
classes  of  tlie  university  were  transferred  from 
the  old  buihlings  in  the  High  Street  to  a  magnif- 
icent edifice  erected  in  (iilmorohill,  in  the  west  of 
(jlasgow,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  about 
£350,000.  The  curriculum  is  divitled  into  the 
four  faculties  of  arts,  divinity,  meilicine,  and 
law.  There  were,  in  187(>,  2f  professora  and  1 
lec^turer;  the  number  of  matriculated  students 
was  l()Ol;  of  gmduates,  17vH:  of  registi'red  mem- 
bers of  the  (General  (Council,  2.8:}5.  "^Hie  total 
university  inctmie  amounts  to  £1 5,75(5. — 'I'he 
University  of  Kdinburgh  was  chartered  by 
James  VI.  in  1582:  an(i,  in  1583,  the  college 
was  oi)ened  with  I  professor,  or  regent,  and  4  8 
students.  It  has  since  outgrown  the  oldcT  uni- 
versities; and.  in  1870,  counted  30  profes.s()rs, 
29  assistants,  and  2,005  students.  The  professor- 
*Jihij)8  are  divicled  into  the  four  faculties  of  phi- 
losophy, law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  The 
medical  faculty  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  best  mediad  schools  in  Kurope,  and  still 
continues  to  have  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents. Its  library  contains  over  1 2(),000  printed 
volume.^,  and  700  volumes  in  manuscript.  Re- 
<^ntly,  a  chair  of  the  Theory  of  Teat^hing  has 
been  established  in  this  university,  like  that  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Kducation  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  afford 
instruction  in  pmctical  pedagogy. 

SjmU(daud  r  rofessiomtl  lustnuiiou. — (1 )  The 
ministers  of  the  FiStablished  Church  of  Scotland 
are  reqiureil  to  study  at  one  of  the  four  Scotch 
universities,  all  of  which  have  theological  ])rofess- 
orships.  After  devoting  four  yeai-s  to  a  literary 
and  philosophical  curriculum,  they  are  admitted 
into  the  divinity  hall,  and  si)end  four  other  si«- 
sious  in  prosecuting  the  study  of  theology.  The 
Free  Church  hius  a  large  divinity  sc^hool  at  Edin- 
burgh, called  the  New  (-ollege  of  the  Free 
Church;  it  has  also  divinity  halls  at  <ilasgow 
and  Aberdeen.  The  United  Presbyterians  have 
a  *'  divinity  hall,"  the  ( 'ongregationalists  a  ••  theo- 
L)gical  hall"  (established  in  iMl  1 ).  in  Ivlinburgh  ; 
the  Baptists  likewi.se  have  a  theological  institu- 
tion. The  Koman  Catholic  St.  Marys  ColK»go, 
Klairs,  Aberdeen,  was  established  in  1H2I). — 
(2)  Anderson's  University,  or  Andoisonian  In- 
stitution, in  (Jhisgow,  founde<l  by  Dr.  dohn  An- 
<dw*r8on,   professor  of  natural  philosophy   (died 


in  1790)  embraces  a  medi(;al  school,  medumics* 
classes  (the  first  established  in  the  empire),  and 
a  department  of  general  studies  for  youth. 
Mechanics'  institutions,  embracing  classes  in  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  English  literature,  etc.,  have 
lx»en  establislied  in  (ilasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
other  cities. — Fxiinbui^h  Las,  in  addition  to  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  university,  a  school  of 
medicine. — (3)  Acatlemies  of  art  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Minbui-gh  and  (Glasgow;  the  former 
city  lias  also  a  naval  and  militaiy  academy. — See 
Sir  J.  K.  SniTTLEWORTii.  On  J'uhUc  Educdiion 
(3  vols.,  1853)  ;  U.  Mann,  Ethtcation  in  Great 
Britain  (1854)  ;  Blackie,  On  the  Advananneni 
of  Lenrninf/  in  Scotland  (1855)  ;  Lorimer,  The 
Universities  of  Scotland,  past  ^  //I'esejd,  and  pot- 
sihlp;  Vorr.T,  3Jittheiliinf/en  iibei'  das  Untei'ridiis- 
tresen  Enqlands  vndSchott lands  (2d  edit.,  1863). 

SECONDABT  INSTBUCTIOK,  that 
grade  of  instruction  which  is  usually  aJBPorded 
in  high  schools,  acwlemies.  etc.,  or  in  institutioiiB 
al)Ove  the  ordinary'  grade  of  a  conmion  or  pri- 
maiy  school.  "^Ihis  gnide  of  instniction  is 
intermeiliate  l)etween  primaiy  instniction  and 
superior  instruction,  or  that  afforded  in  coUeges 
and  universities.  (See  Education,  and  Hicn 
ScnooLs.) 

SELF-EDUCATION,  that  development  of 
the  ])Owers  which  is  can-led  on  by  the  individual 
himself,  withcmt  the  aid  of  others.  'Yo  a  certain 
extent,  this  education  is  not  only  imconscious, 
but  inevitable.  The  constant  recurrence  of  like 
conditions  or  actions,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  individual  by  the  senses,  during 
the  growth  of  mind  and  boily,  is  always  attended 
with  an  increased  skill  in  the  use  of  the  powers 
of  both,  wluch.  of  itself,  ccmstitutes  an  education. 
The  agents  by  wliich  this  knowledge  is  converted 
into  an  unconscious  e<lucation  are  chiefly  habit 
(q.  V.)  and  exixjrience;  tlie  one  producing  in- 
creased ease  of  action  under  like  cireumstanoea, 
and  thus  rendering  the  individual  more  capable; 
the  other  enabling  him  to  systematize  his  knowl- 
edge, and  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  furrier 
acquisition.  To  detennine,  in  all  cases,  juat 
where  this  education  c(»ases,  and  voluntary  aelf- 
education  l)egius,  would  probably  be  veiy  diffi- 
cult: yet,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
active  intervention  of  the  will  is  the  most  obvioua 
feature  by  which  self-education  may  be  distin- 
guisluM.1.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  tliat  educa- 
tion which  is  carrieil  on  intentionally,  outside,  or 
l)eyond  the  influence,  of  the  school.  Kven  here, 
however,  the  definition  is  imperfect ;  for  it  must 
always  be  difficidt  to  estimate  at  its  true  compar- 
ative value  the  strength  of  each  of  two  impulaea 
which  act  thus  at  the  same  time  and  invisibly;  but, 
prolmbly.  a  truer  conception  of  the  two  ])Oweia, 
self-i^lucation  an<i  school  education,  may  be  ac- 
quired by  su])i)06ing  the  diifere»nce  between  them 
to  Ix'  one  of  function  rather  than  of  degree — 
school  education  serving  rather  as  a  director  or 
systematizer  of  ]K)wer.  while  si?If-(Hhication  must 
often  Ix^  looke<l  uiK>n  as  identical  with  innate 
lK)wer,  from  our  inability  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.     We  know  what  training  the 
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school  gives ;  and,  though  we  cannot  analyze  the 
results  it  produces  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  as- 
sign to  the  school  and  to  the  individual  the 
proper  share  due  to  each,  we  know  from  many 
comparisons  made  between  countries  with  schools 
and  those  without  them,  that  the  advantage  lies 
decidedly  with  the  former.  ITiat  the  scliool  is 
rather  a  director  of  power  than  a  creator  of  it,  is 
shown  by  contrasting  the  large  nimiber  of  men 
who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages  without  mani- 
festing special  ability  afterws^  in  an^  walk  of 
life,  with  those  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  po- 
sitions without  this  privilege.  In  every  civilized 
country,  the  number  of  eminent  self-educated 
men  is  large  enough  to  justify^  the  paradoxical 
saying  of  Emerson,  that  one  of  the  cnief  values 
of  a  college  education  is  to  teach  its  worthless- 
neas.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  remark 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  education  m  of  two  kinds, — 
practical  and  theoretical,  the  first  based  princi- 
pally upon  facts  and  experience,  and  dealing 
laiigely  with  human  nature ;  the  other,  acquired 
from  books,  and  concerning  itself  in  CTeat  measure 
with  abstractions  and  theories  which,  though  val- 
uable enough  for  purposes  of  general  culture,  arc 
of  little  use  in  practical  life,  and,  if  exclusively 
pursued,  produce  a  positive  disqualification  for  it. 
Of  these  two  kinds  of  education,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  former  is  the  more  avail- 
able, in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases.  Hence,  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  educator,  that  the  facilities  for  mental 
acquisition  which  he  offers  the  pupil  by  system- 
atic instruction,  too  frequently  result  in  vacilla- 
tion, or  feebleness  of  purpose,  and  are  almost  in- 
evitably accompanied  with  a  loss,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  of  that  vividness  of  apprehension 
which  experimental  acquaintance  gives.  The  only 
amends,  therefore,  he  can  make  is  to  render  his 
instruction  as  practical,  and  as  far  removed  from 
mere  book-learning,  as  possible.  Knowledge  and 
rote-learning  have  often  a  wonderful  resemblance, 
while,  essentially,  they  may  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. The  picture  of  a  Lincoln,  hastily  gathering 
book-knowledge  by  the  light  of  the  cabin  fire;  or 
of  a  Franklin,  finding  in  tiie  intervals  of  his  work 
in  a  chandler's  shop  and  a  printing-office,  an 
equivalent  for  the  school,  should  Ixj  a  sufficient 
admonition  to  every  teacher,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  school  room  are  not  indispensable  to  the 
most  brilliant  success.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
multiply  instances  of  self-taught  men  ;  the  ranks 
of  greatness  have  been  almost  exclusively  filled 
from  this  class.  Thre^  most  valuable  attributes 
are  strengthened,  if  not  created,  by  a  course  of 
self-education :  self-confidence,  inde]x?ndence  of 
judgment,  and  jxjrseverance.  He  only  who  has 
alwavs  doix?nde<l  uix)n  himself,  knows  accurately 
the  limit  of  his  powers,  measures  beforehand 
every  difficulty,  and  does  not  l(x>k,  at  the  last 
moment,  for  extraneous  aid;  while  the  habit  of 
self-reliance  thus  cultivated,  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  solidity  of  character  which,  in  critical 
moments,  is  not  swayed  by  fitfid  or  transient  in- 
fluences. The  tliird  attribute,  perseverance,  is 
the  necessary  result  of  such  an  education.  Having 


always  been  accustomed  to  encounter  obstacksr 
and  naving  always  overcome  them,  the  joy  of 
conflict  and  the  joy  of  conquest,  become,  to  adf- 
taught  men,  synonymous.    The  atmosphere  of 
difficulty  is  as  the  breath  of  life,  and  the  result  is 
never  doubtful  to  those  who  gather  strength  from 
opposition.  These  arc  the  mocst  essential  elements 
of  success,  and,  in  practical  matters,  weigh  more 
than  all  the  advantages  of  the  school.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  commonest  error  of  the  self- 
taught  man  is  a  depreciation  of  all  studies  or 
pursuits  which  have  no  practical  bearing.  General 
culture — knowledge  for  itself  alone,  with  all  the 
pleasures  and  consolations  which  it  brings—is 
underestimated.    Accustomed  always  to  see  hi» 
thoughts  followed  by  tangible  results,  the  monl 
aspect  of  thought  is  lost  sight  of ;  and  his  ideal 
standard  never  rises  above  this  utilitarian  kvd. 
This  narrowness  of  mind  leads  almost  inevitaUr 
to  a  want  of  sympathy  with  liberal  pursuits,  and 
sometimes  to  a  kind  of  hardness  or  positiveneas 
of  character  which  bears  the  appearance  of  ar- 
rogance.   Weakness  being  scarcely  understood 
by  the  successful,  self-taucht  man.  want  of  chaiv 
ity  is  a  natural  fruit  of  his  liabits  of  thoughts 
1  hese  defects,  however,  are  frequently  reniofed 
by  age;  and,  even  at  their  worst,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  so  serious  as  those  which  have  been 
cited  as  incident  to  misdirected  education  in  the 
school.    Of  the  two  kinds  of  education — self- 
education  and  school  education  it  may.  there- 
fore, be  said  in  general,  that  the  former  is  of 
greater  value  than  the  latter ;  tliat  for  all  pTa^ 
tical  action  in  the  familiar  matters  of  daily 
life,  all    great   emergencies,  whether  of  ptsce 
or  war,  which  require  independence  of  judg- 
ment, promptness  of  decision  or  action,  sod 
inflexible  perseverance,  the   self-taught  man  is 
vastly  the  superior;  while,  in  purely  six»culative 
l^ursuits,  in  researches  or  projects  undertaken 
without  hope  of  immediate  or  material  result, 
the  man  of  the  schools,  whose  education  has  \>etn 
conducted  with  tliat  broader  outlook  upon  life 
which  leads  directly  to  culture  solely  for  its  own 
sake,  manifests  a  far  greater  zeal  and  activity. 
Neither  kind  of  education  is  to  be  commended 
by  itself;  since  the  deficiencies  of  one  need  to 
be  supplied   by  the  atlvantages  of  the  other. 
Their  relation  is  well  expressed  by  De  iJtraudo. 
in  Self-Eduattivn:  "  If  all  the  means  of  eiluca- 
t ion  which  are  scattered  over  the  world,  and  if 
all  the  philosophers  and  teachers  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  were  to  be  collected  together,  and 
made  to  bring  their  combined  efforts  to  l>ear 
upon  an  individual,  all  they  could  do  would  be  ti> 
afford  the  opportunity  of  improvement" — i.  ■?-. 
self-edmatiou.  (See  (.if:RAND0.) 

SEMINABT  (I^t.  seinhutrium,  a  place 
whei-e  seed  is  sown,  from  se-men,  seed),  a  tenu, 
used  in  education  to  denote  an  institution  of 
learning  of  any  grade,  though  oftener  apphed  to 
one  of  secondary  gnule.  It  is  also  applied  to 
certain  kinds  of  pn^fessional  schools;  as  a  thei»log- 
ical  seminary,  a  teachers'  seminary,  etc.,  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  term  being  that 
of  preparation  for  subsequent  usefulness. 
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SENECA,  Lucius  Annaeus,  the  last  great 
repreaentative  of  the  Stoic  pliilosophy,  lx)rn  in 
(^orduba  (Cordova),  Simin,  alK)ut  7  B.  C. ;  died 
in  Rome  A.  D.G5.  He  was  the  son  of  Marcus 
Anmeus  Seneca,  a  noted  lioman  rhetorician, 
and  the  author  of  Oratornm  et  Rhetoj-um  *SV/*- 
tetitice,  etc.,  a  work  containing  the  memorable 
sayings  which  he  had  heard  from  the  orators  and 
rhetoricians  of  his  time.  The  first  studies  of  the 
younger  Seneca  were  eloquence  and  the  affiliated 
sciences;  but,  later,  he  developed  a  taste  for 
philosophy,  in  which  he  enjoyed  tlie  instructions 
of  Papirius  Fabianus,  Attains,  Demetrius,  and 
Sotion.  His  connection  with  the  imi^erial  court 
caused  him  much  misery,  and  gave  a  tone  of 
sadness  and  weariness  to  his  whole  philosophy. 
He  was  banished  to  Corsica  by  the  emperor  on 
false  charges,  and  remained  in  exile  eight  years ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  recalled,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  empress  Agrippina,  who 
hoped,  by  this  means,  to  gain  favor  for  her  son 
Nero  with  the  citizens,  who  held  Seneca  in  high 
esteem.  On  the  accession  of  Nero,  Seneca,  who 
had  served  him  as  tutor,  became  his  adviser ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  restrain  the  empon>r's 
monstrous  excesses  and  crimes.  ITe,  thci-efore. 
endeavored  to  withdraw  entirely  fn)m  the  Ro- 
man court,  offering  to  the  emperor  to  surrender 
to  him  his  proj^erty  ;  but  this  waa  refused.  I  le, 
however,  succeeded  in  keeping  himsi'lf  in  set^lu- 
sion,  but  could  not  escajHi  the  cnielty  of  Nero, 
by  whom  he  was  condemned,  on  a  false  charge 
of  complicity  in  Piso's  consi)iracy,  and  ordered 
to  commit  suicide.  His  death  was  painful  but 
heroic,  and  his  last  wonls  were,  7o  Jore  the  iJfh 
erator  !  —  Surrounded  by  the  dissipations  of  a 
corrupt  age,  Seneca,  with  great  earnestness,  ad- 
vocated the  education  of  youth  in  pure  morals, 
self-control,  and  truthfulness.  He  believed,  that 
human  nature,  from  birth,  tended  to  evil,  but 
that  God,  who  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  inspires 
every  man  with  thoughts  upright,  just,  and  pure. 
Seneca  recognized,  however,  the  great  variety  of 
infantile  individualities,  rendering  it  necessary 
for  the  educator  to  accommodate  himself  to  par- 
ticular cases.  He  recommended  a  just  medmm 
between  severity  and  remissness.  He  insisted 
that  boys  should  learn  what  is  useful  and  prac- 
tical in  life ;  and,  from  his  complaint  that  the 
youth  of  his  times  were  studying  not  for  life,  but 
for  the  school,  the  well-known  maxim  has  been 
deduced,  Non  sc.hol(p,  sed  vit(P.  disceudnm  eat. 
His  remark  that  the  teacher  himself  advances 
in  knowledge  by  imimrting  instniction,  has 
given  rise  to  another  maxim:  Df>cen(h  flLscimus. 
— The  recent  literature  in  regard  to  Seneca  is 
fully  reviewed  in  an  exhaastive  article  in  the 
MeUiodlfit  Quftrtf^rh/  Rf*view  (1876),  by  Hurst. 
An  edition  of  Seneca,  (Unsigned  for  schools  and 
colleges,  and  embracing  his  princi])al  t»ssays,  epi- 
CTams,  epistles,  alleged  corresj)omlence  with  St. 
Paul,  and  parallels  with  sacred  writers,  by  Hurst 
and  Whiting,  appeared  in  New  York,  in   1 877. 

SENSES,  the  Education  of  the.  ¥A\\- 
cation,  through  the  senses,  lias  received  a  great 
amount  of  attention  in  recent  times,  and  a  spe- 


cial effort  to  systematize  it,  is  made  in  the  kin- 
dergarten (q.  v.);  but  comparatively  little  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  training  of  the  senses 
themselves.  And,  yet.  there  is  ample  experience 
to  prove  that  much  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 
In  cases  where  special  senses  have  been  called 
into  the  most  vigorous  action,  they  liave  attained 
capabilities  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
dreamed  of.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  each  sense  in  every  individual  to 
the  same  degree  of  acuteness  that  has  been 
reached  in  these  extraordinary  instances ;  but, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  neglect  to  train  the 
senses,  now  almost  universal,  is  not  justifiable. 
The  special  attributes  which  we  may  assign  to 
the  senses,  are  quickness  in  receiving  impressions, 
strength  in  takmg  hold  of  the  impressions,  and 
vivacity  in  noticing  not  merely  the  unity  which 
is  presented  to  the  mind,  but  in  remarking  the 
various  details  which  com^KDee  or  characterize 
this  unity.  These  three  qualities  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  If  an  object  is  held  up 
before  a  number  of  children,  some  wiU  be  found 
able  to  form  an  impression  of  it  much  more 
quickly  than  others,  while  some  will  be  very 
slow  to  catch  a  notion  of  it.  So,  again,  thev 
will  differ  in  the  strength  of  grasp  with  which 
they  seize  hold  of  the  object.  On  some  it  will 
pixxluce  but  a  fw^ble  impression,  and  that  im- 
pi-ession  will,  consequently,  f?oon  die  away  :  but 
by  others  the  object  will  be  grasiwd  firmly,  and, 
consequently,  held  firmly.  ^lany,  too,  that  may 
l>e  able  to  take  strong  impressions,  may  be  sur- 
I)assed  by  others  of  less  strength  in  the  capacity 
to  catch  the  multiplicity  of  details  which  are 
presented  to  the  view.  In  fact,  the  strong  sense 
18  generally  absorlx?d  in  the  unity  ;  but  the  less 
vigorous  notices  the  details  along  with  the  unity. 
Now,  these  qualities  are  inborn  with  the  senses; 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  original  difference,  in 
these  respects,  which  exists  in  different  minds, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  mental  differences 
that  ultimately  appear  among  human  beings. 
Circumstances  will  explain  the  rest  of  the  phe- 
nomena ;  but  these  qualities  are  caj)able  of  cul- 
tivation, l)eing  intensified  in  proportion  to  the 
healthy  exercise  of  the  senses,  in  attempting 
to  train  the  senses,  the  most  essential  proci^s  is 
isolation.  The  blind  man  be(X)mes  singularly 
expert  in  the  sense  of  touch,  because  he  brings 
it  into  continual  play,  and  trusts  much  to  it. 
He  must  voluntarily  follow  the  course  which 
necessity  compels  him  to  follow.  Science  has 
not  thrown  much  light,  as  yet,  on  the  lower 
senses;  and,  therefore,  little  can  be  done  for 
their  training.  The  vital  sense  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  processes  which  take  place  in  un- 
conscn'ousness  that  little  can  be  made  of  if. 
Somewhat  more  can  Ik*  done  with  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell.  If  the  child  were  aske<i  to  shut 
his  eyes,  and  determine,  by  taste,  what  objects 
were  presi»nted  to  him.  the  sense  might  Ikjcoiuo 
much  more  perfect  and  much  more  useful.  At- 
tention could  be  calleil  to  the  general  harmony 
that  exists  between  the  taste  and  healthfulness 
of  objects,  and  the  child  might  thus  learn,  in 
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many  cases,  to  choose  the  good  and  reject  the 
evil,  llie  same  remarks  apply  to  the  sense  of 
smell ;  but  a  wider  range  could  be  given  to  its 
activities.  The  child,  for  example,  might  be  re- 
quired to  determine  flowers  by  their  smells.  But 
it  is  when  we  come  to  the  nighcr  senses  that 
much  can  be  done  by  isolating  practice.  In  re- 
gard to  the  sense  of  touch,  there  are  three  ex- 
orcises which  may  bo  usefully  practiced.  First, 
the  sense  of  touch  over  the  body  may  be  rendered 
much  more  acute;  and,  in  consequence,  what 
are  called  the  sensory  circles,  very  much  nar- 
rowed. Experiment  has  proved  this  fact  most 
conclusively.  Then,  from  touch  we  derive  the 
sense  of  pressure.  Here  the  child  may  find  in- 
teresting exercise  in  trying  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  an  object  from  its  pressure  on  the 
hand,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Tim  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  peculiar  exercises  of  objeci 
teaching  (q.  v.).  Moreover,  touch  gives  the 
notion  of  temperature ;  and  here  again  the  child 
might  be  taught  to  come  very  close  to  the  exact 
degree  of  Fahrenheit  by  tlie  sense  of  heat  which 
he  has  in  his  touch.  'Hie  training  which  may 
be  given  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  also  various. 
The  child  might  bo  exercised  in  ascxTtaining 
from  what  direction  sounds  come.  JTe  might 
be  taught  to  distinguish  various  sounds,  and,  es- 
pecially, musical  sounds  ;  and  he  might  k*arn  to 
analyze  complex  sounds.  Some  think,  that  the 
last  exercise  should  always  be  preliminary  to 
leariung  to  read.  Thus,  the  instructor  utters  a 
"word,  and  draws  the  child's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  consists  of  several  sounds.  The 
child  is  then  asked  to  analyze  the  sounds ;  and 
the  child  does  not  commence  to  learn  to  read 
omtil  he  is  able  to  analyze  short  words  into  their 
simplest  sounds.  Spelling,  in  the  sense  of  ana- 
lyzing the  sounds,  according  to  this  method, 
precedes  reading.  According  to  the  phonic 
method,  the  analysis  of  sounds  is  employed  to 
facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  wortls,  and,  hence, 
as  auxiliary  to  reading.  (See  Pno.vir  Method.) — 
The  sense  of  sight  is  the  one  through  which  edu- 
cation takes  place  most  of  all.  It  is,  thereforo, 
brought  into  continual  activity,  and  thus  re- 
ceiver greater  training.  In  the  object-teaching 
system,  this  is  accomplish t^d  in  various  ways, 
but.  particularly,  by  the  use  of  color  (q.  v.).  Dis- 
tuict  colors  are  first  brought  before  the  child's 
eye,  and  lie  is  gradually  practiced  in  distinguish- 
ing thein,  so  as,  ultimately,  to  be  able  to  note 
the  nunut'(;st  shades  of  difference.  Then,  again, 
the  child  is  taught  to  form  from  sight  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  size  and  distance. — 'i  he  space 
here  does  not  admit  of  more  than  a  mere  glance 
at  this  imiK>rtant  subject ;  and  only  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  training  of  children.  But,  while 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  good  can  be 
done  in  the  earliest  years,  the  training  may 
profitably  be  continued  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  education.  The  organization  of  meth- 
oiLs  for  such  training  has  still  to  l)e  discussed  by 
educationists.  Moreover,  physiologists  are  still 
in  great  uncertainty  as  to  many  points,  (treat 
discoveries  have  been  recently  made  by  the  re- 


searches of  Weber,  Wtindt,  Helmholtz,  and 
others ;  but  we  may  expect  still  more  important 
discoveries  from  tne  investigations  now  going 
on ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  disooveria 
will  throw  light  on  the  proper  method  of  train- 
ing the  senses. — See  G.  AVilsox,  The  Fitfe  Gate- 
ways  of  Knowledge  f4th  ed.,  London,  1863); 
Wyld,  Physics  and  Philosophy  (f  the  Senm 

iliondop,  1856) ;  Jllus  Bernstein,  The  Five 
Senses  of  Man  (Sew  York,  1876).    (See  abo 
Ear,  and  Eye.) 

SENTENTIAL  ANALYSIS.  See  Axal- 
YSTS,  Grammatical. 

SERVIA,  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  haring 
an  area  of  16,817  square  miles,  and  a  ^palatkm 
of  about  1,338,000.  llic  lai^  majonty  of  tbe 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Servo-Croatian  brandi 
of  the  southern  Slaves,  and  are  members  of  tiie 
( J  reek  Church. 

Educatiotial  Legislation.  —  Fifty  yeais  ago, 
Bervia  had  no  public  ))rimary  schools,  but  owing 
to  the  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  education 
by  the  ruling  house  of  Obrenovitch,  and  by  the 
8ku|)shtina,  the  national  assembly,  eleroentaiy 
instruction  has,  of  late,  made  considerable  prog- 
ress. The  public-school  system  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ministry  of  education,  compotied  of 
the  minister,  a  chief  of  section,  4  secretaries  and 
3  actuaries.  The  four  secretaries,  with  the  chief  of 
the  section,  form  a  school  )x)ard  which  is  presided 
over  by  the  minister,  and  publishes  all  school 
laws  and  regulations. 

Primary  Schools. — The  primary  schools  are 
immediately  subject  to  the  chief  of  the  district 
The  next  highest  authority  is  the  prefect  of  the 
circle,  the  minister  being  the  highest.  Education 
is  compulsory,  and  is  free  to  all,  in  the  hi^iestai 
well  as  in  the  lowest  schools.  Every  teacMr  who 
has  served  ten  years,  and  has  become  unfit  for 
further  service,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  eaual  to 
40  jKjr  cent  of  his  salary,  and  each  additional 
year  entitles  him  to  an  increase  of  2  per  cent 
After  35  years'  service,  he  receives  his  entire  8a^ 
ary  as  a  pension.  T\\q  salaries  of  teachers  are  the 
same  in  large  and  in  small  coruinimities,  being 
about  8-")0  a  year.     In  1874,  there  were  517 
jjublic   schools,  with  650  teachers   and  23.278 
})upils.     Most  of  the  schools  have,  thus  far,  had 
three  classes;  but  a  law,  i^issed  in  1^75,  provides 
that  in  future^  all  schools  sliall  have  four  classes. 
The  numlTcr  of  private  schools  is  small.     A  ihm^ 
mal  school  was  established,  in  1872,  at  Kraguye- 
vatz,  which,  in  1873,  had  59  pupils. 

Sf'condary  Instruction. — Secondary  instruction 
is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  minister 
of  education.  The  secondary  schools  comprise 
gynmasia,  sub-gymnasia,  real  schools,  and  sub- 
real  schools.  The  gymnasia  and  real  sdiook. 
had,  in  1875,  five  claf«es,  the  sub-gymnasia,  four 
or  thi-ee  ;  and  the  sub-real  schools,  two.  In  1875, 
the  Skujxshtina  passed  a  law.  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  real  school  in  the  capital  of 
each  circle.  In  1873.  there  were  2  gymnasia  and 
5  sub-g}^nmasia,  with  an  aggregate  of  72  teach- 
ers and  1 ,323  pupils,  and  1  real  school  and  8  sub- 
real  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  40  teachers  and 
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43G  pupils.  There  is,  also,  for  the  instruction  of 
girls,  one  secondary  school,  with  238  pupils. 

Superior  Instruction.  —  The  high  school  in 
Belgrade,  the  only  institution  for  superior  in- 
struction, is,  like  the  secondary  schools,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  minister  of  education.  It 
had,  in  1873,  three  faculties, — of  law,  technology, 
and  philosophy,  with  19  teachers  and  207  stu- 
dents. All  the  lectures  are  public,  and  no  fees 
are  charged. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools. — Special 
instruction  is  imparted  in  a  school  of  forestry 
and  agriculture,  a  theological  seminary  of  the 
Greek  Church,  an  artillery  school,  and  a  military 
school. — See  Chronikdes  VolksschulwesensAHlS, 
1874,  and  1875. 

SETON,  Samuel  Waddingrton,  eminent  as 
a  philanthropist  and  educationist,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  jmblic  schools  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  was  born  in  that  city  Jan.  23., 
1 789;  and  died  in  the  sjime,  Nov.  20.,  1870.  His 
father  was  tlic  first  president  of  the  Hank  of 
New  York,  then  the  second  banking-house  in 
the  country.  By  the  decease  of  both  his  parents, 
he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  AftcT  re- 
ceiving an  ac^ideniic  education,  he  entei'cd  ui>oii 
a  commercial  life,  and,  aided  by  John  Jacol) 
Astor.  he  made  a  trailing  voyage  to  China.  This 
was  unsuccessful ;  and,  on  his  return  to  New 
York,  in  1807.  he  obtainiMl  an  appointment  in 
the  Bank  of  New  York,  where  he  remained  some 
years.  In  lH2,'i,  he  was  elected  by  the  Public 
School  Society  a  trustee  of  the  schools  ;  and.  in 
1826,  at  considerable  ]x,'cuniary  sacrifice,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment,  from  the  board  of  trust- 
ees, of  agent  of  the  8(x;iety,  virtually,  super- 
intendent of  the  schools,  the  duties  of  which 
position  he  discharged  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  society,  in  1853.  In  1854.  he  was  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Fxlucation  of  the  city  an  assistant 
superintendent,  in  which  office  he  continued  un- 
til his  death.  He  also  tfx)k  great  interest  in 
Sunday-school  instruction,  having  had,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  charge  of  a  Baptist  SuiKlay- 
school  (though  himself  an  K])i8copaUan)  for  50 
years  uninterruptedly,  during  which  period,  it  is 
said,  he  was  absent  from  his  8elf-imj)osed  duty 
only  twelve  Sunday^},  and  this  in  con.sequence  of 
sickness  or  absence  from  the  city.  Mr.  Seton 
was  peculiarly  (pmJified  for  his  duties  as  a  suih-T- 
intendent  of  schools  —  particularly  primary 
schools,  by  his  gentle,  loving  spirit,  his  sympathy 
with  children,  and  his  ardent  zeal  in  behalf  of 
early  education.  This  subject  he  hml  studied 
with  the  deepest  interest;  and  his  suggestions 
were  eminently  wise  and  practical.  In  this  work, 
he  was  the  active  associate  of  Josiah  Holbrook 
(q.  V.)  and  Joseph  (^'urtis  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  many 
others,  whose  efforts,  at  that  time,  were  given 
to  im])roving  the  methods  of  common-school  in- 
struction. iV\^  (umudl  reports  are  replete  with 
valuable  information  for  teachers  of  young  chil- 
dren. His  philanthropic  zeal  was  not  confine<l 
to  the  sc^hofAs,  but  extended  to  all  the  poor  and 
helpless  within  his  reach.  Few  lives  have  been 
so  strongly  marked  by  purity  and  disinterestedness 


of  character  and  active  beneficence  ;  and,  having 
never  married,  he  was  able  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  his  benevolent  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  race.  He  was  a  fertile  and  taste- 
ful writer  botli  in  prose  and  verse  —  the  latter 
only  for  children,  many  of  his  poems  still  sur- 
viving as  models  of  the  kind.  lie  was  also  sin- 
gularly effective  in  his  addresses  to  tlie  young, 
mingling  information,  impressed  with  the  quaint- 
est and  most  humorous  of  illustrations,  with  j)as- 
sages  of  the  most  touching  pathos.  His  dying 
request  bi-eathed  the  spirit  which  had  j)ervadea 
his  life  of  over  fourscore  years,  —  "  liury  mo 
among  the  children  I " — and,  accordingly,  his  grave 
was  made  in  the  center  of  the  children's  plot,  in 
(jireenwood  Cemetery,  over  which  a  monument 
was  erected  by  the  ])ublic-school  teachers  of  the 
city,  bearing  the  appropriate  epitaph:  Peace! 
— ^See  BoiRXK,  Histoni  of  the  Public  School 
Societt/  (New  York,  1870). 

SETON  HALL  COLLEGE,  at  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  under  Koman  Catholic  control, 
was  founded  at  Ma<lison,in  185G,  removcxl  to  its 
present  location  in  18()0,  and  incorjKjrated  in 
ISGl.  It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  students, 
the  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  being  3400 
a  year.  The  libraiy  contains  8,000  volumes. 
IlKTe  is  a  conmiercial,  a  preparatory,  a  col- 
legiate, and  a  theological  department.  In  1875 
— (j,  there  were  15  instructors  and  140  students, 
of  whom  39  were  in  the  theological  dei>artment. 
The  j)residents  have  been  the  lit.  Kev.  B.  J. 
McQuaid,  D.  I).,  185()— G8,  and  the  Rt.  Eev.  M. 
A.  Corrigan,  D.I).,  since  1808. 

SEX  IN  EDUCATION.  See  Co-Education. 

SHAW  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.,  founded  in  1870,  is  under  Methodist 
Episcopal  control,  and  is  supi^rted  by  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  of  that  Church.  It  was  designed 
especially  for  colored  youth, but  is  ojien  to  all  with- 
out distinction  of  race  or  sex.  It  has  an  English, 
a  normal,  a  preparatory,  a  collegiate,  a  theological, 
and  a  law  department.  Tuition,  except  in  law  and 
music,  is  free.  In  1 875 — G,  there  were  8  instruct- 
ors and  113  students  (H8  of  the  collegiate  grade). 
The  presidents  have  been  the  Kev.  A.  C.  McDon- 
ald, 1870—74,  and  tl-  Rev.  W.  W.  Hooper, 
since  1874. 

SHAW  UNIVERSITY,  at  Raleigh, X.  C, 
founded  in  18G5,  and  chartered  in  1875,  is  under 
Baptist  control.  It  i..  supi)orted  by  a  small 
charge  uj)on  the  students,  and  by  contributions 
from  friends  in  the  North.  It  was  especially  de- 
signed for  colored  youth ;  but  none  are  excluded 
on  account  of  race  or  sex.  1  he  university  has 
an  elementary,  a  normal,  a  collegiate,  and  a  the- 
ological deimrtment.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8 
instructors  and  23G  students,  llie  Rev.  H.  M. 
Tupper,  A.  M..  is  (187G)  the  president. 

SHUBTLEFF  COLLEGE,  at  Upper  Al- 
ton, 111.,  under  Baptist  control,  was  established 
as  Alton  Seminary,  in  18.^2,  and  chartered  as 
Alton  College,  in  1835.  Soon  after  its  establish- 
ment, the  K<M:k  Spring  Literary  and  Theological 
Seminary,  organized  in  1827,  and  likewise  imder 
Baptist  control,  was  removed  to  this  place,  and 
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merged  in  this  college.  The  Rev.  Hubbell  Loomis, 
who  was  the  principal  of  the  seminary  from 
1832  to  1835,  contributed  largely  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  college,  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
origin  in  1827,  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  name  was  changed,  in  1836,  in  honor  of 
Benjamin  Shurtleff,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  who  had 
donated  $10,000  to  the  institution.  It  consists 
of  an  academic  and  preparatory  department,  the 
coUege  proper,  and  a  theological  department. 
Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the  col- 
lege, as  well  as  to  the  academic  and  preparatory 
department.  The  college  has  a  classical  and  a 
scientific  course  of  four  years  each,  and  a  three 
years'  Latin  course.  It  has  an  endowment  of 
31 25,000,  and  its  libraries  contain  10,000  volumes. 
The  cost  of  tuition  ranges  from  ^36  to  $48  a 
year;  but  in  the  theological  department  it  is  free. 
Ministerial  students  are  assisted  by  the  Illinois 
Baptist  Education  Society.  In  1875 — 6,  there 
were  12  instructors  and  189  students  (deducting 
repetitions), namely:  theolc^cal,  6;  collegiate,  54; 
preparatoiT  and  academic,  131.  llie  presidents 
of  the  college  have  been  as  follows:  the  Rev. 
Washington  Leverett,  A.  M.,  1835 — 41;  the  Rev. 
Adiel  Sherwood,  D.  D.,  1841—5;  the  Rev. 
Washington  Leverett,  A.  M.,  again,  1846 — 9;  the 
Rev.  Norman  N.  Wood,  D.  I).,  1850 — 55 ;  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  McMasters,  LL.  D.  (pro  iem.),  1855 
—6;  the  Rev.  Daniel  Read,  LIj.i).,  1856—71 ; 
and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Kendrick,  D.  D..  since  1872. 
SICABD,  Booh  Ambroise  Cucurron,  abbi, 
a  French  phihiuthropist  and  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  born  in  Fousseret,  September  20., 
1742;  died  in  Paris,  May  10.,  1822.  lie  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry,  at  the  university  of  Tou- 
louse, and  was  made  vicar-goneml  of  C^ondom  and 
canon  of  Bordeaux.  Having  received  instruction 
from  the  abbe  de  ifipee,  he  opened  a  school  for 
deaf-mutes  in  Bordeaux,  in  1786;  anil,  three  years 
after,  succeeded  his  teacher  in  the  manacemcnt  of 
a  private  school  of  that  kind,  which  the  latter  had 
oixined  in  1 760.  Two  years  after,  he  succeeded 
in  causing  its  adoption  by  the  government.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  Imperial  Institution  of  Paris. 
Owing  to  his  connection  with  the  church,  he 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  revolution- 
ists, in  1792,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.  He  was  afterwanls  ban- 
ished. In  1815,  he  made  a  visit  to  England, 
taking  with  him  his  pupils  Massieu  and  Ijiurent 
('lerc,  the  latter  of  whom  formed  the  jicquaint- 
,  ance  there  of  Dr.  (iallaudet,  whom  he  acwm- 
panied  to  the  Unittxl  States  in  1H16.  The  dis- 
tinctive work  of  the  ablxi  Sicanl  was  his  enlarge- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  deaf-mute  language 
taught  by  De  I'ftpee  by  the  a<l(lition  of  signs  for 
metaphjrsical  ideas.  He  constructed  an  elaborate 
analytical  system  of  visible  signs,  for  tiie  i)ur|>ose 
of  conveying  to  deaf-mutes  the  functions  and  re- 
lations of  wor<ls  in  sentences,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  making  them  acquainted  with  i.\\Q  principles 
of  grammar — an  acliievement  which,  from  its 
ingenious  and  imaginative  methcxis,  secured  for 
him  the  title  of  "the  painter  of  syntax  and  the 


poet  of  grammar."  His  principal  woriis  are 
Tfdorie  des  Signes  and  Cours  d*Instrudim, 
(See  Dkaf-Mutes.) 

SIGNS,    liANGUAGE    OF.     See  Deaf 
Mutes,  and  Peet,  H.  P. 

SIMPSON    CENTENAB7   COLLEQS, 
at  Indianola,  Iowa,  founded  in  1 867,  is  under 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  control.    It  is  supported  hj 
tuition  fees  ranging  from  $24  to  830  a  year,  and 
by  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  about  $70^)00. 
It  comprises  a  preparatory  department  and  a 
coUegiate  dej)artment,  with  a  four  years*  clasical 
couise  and  a  three  years'  scientific  course.  Fadl- 
ities  are  afforded  for  instruction  in  music,  teleg- 
raphy, book-keeping,  penmanship,  phonography, 
and  Hebrew.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  16  instructois  and  259  students 
(under-graduates,  60;  preparatory  students,  16S; 
pursuing  special  studies,  dO).    There  is  also,  at 
Des  Moines,  a  law  department  (the  Iowa  College 
of  I^w),  organized  in  1875;  and  a  medical  deran- 
ment  is  about  to  be  organized  there.     The  Rer. 
Alexander  Bums,  D.  D.,  has  been  the  preiadent 
of  the  college  since  its  foundation. 

SIMULTANEOUS  INSTRUCTION.  See 
Concert  Teachixo. 

SINGING-SCHOOLS.     From  the  days  of 
St.  Ambrose  and  Gr^ory  the  Great  to  the  piw- 
ent  age,  singing-schools  and  classes  have  existed, 
for  purposes  of  instruct i(m  in  elementary  vocal 
and  choral  exercises.   Chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  ecclesiastics  and  choirs  of  an  earlier  period, 
those  substantial  and  permanent  forms  of  chunli 
music, — the  single  chant,  the  hymn,  and  the 
choral,  have  been  preserved  to  warm  and  enliT«i 
the  sacred  services  of  a  later  time.    There  was, 
imdoubtedly,  a  very  strong  and  direct  effect  pro- 
duced through  the  instrumentality  of  men  and 
boys,  uniting  their  voices  within  a  limited  ctan- 
pa?8,  associating  their  music  with  wonls  of  solemn 
and  living  import,  and  uttering  their  hymns  of 
l)i-ai8e  under  the  direction  of  a  religious  leader. 
(Juido  Aretino  (1020  A.D.)  must  have  perceived 
the  necessity  of  a  certain  order  in  conducting  tb? 
inusical  exercises  of  his  classes,  since  portions  of 
Lis  method  have  lasted  eight  centuries :  the  staff, 
completed  to  nearly  its  present  state,  and  the 
syllables    Ut,  Be,  Mi,  Fit,  Soiy  Z/t,  Si,  impivve- 
ments  of  his  and  introducwl  under  his  immediate 
eye,  being  still  in  full  and  vigorous  use.  The  Ref- 
ormation, ^ith  Martin  I.uther  for  one  of  its 
musical  as  well  as  one  of  its  ecclesiastical  guide*, 
gave  the  choral  and  the  sjiecial  hymn  to  all  the 
lKH:)ple.    Subsequently,  not  only  Germany,  but 
(ireat  Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
givatly  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  vocal  mu- 
sic, in  its  higher  relations,  among  all  classes  of 
people.   It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  however,  that 
the  ixHjple  of  the  United  States  are  a  wuturv 
Ix'hind  the  more  j)owerful  and  influential  of  the 
Euro])ean  nations  in  a  systematic  fostering  of  ihi' 
science  and  art  of  music  by  the  state;  but.  3irou«:h 
the   more  general  diffusion   of    knowle^lge  W 
means  of  schools,  the  press,  and  other  agencie*. 
the  individual  efforts  of  Americans  are  wide- 
spread, toward  imparting  a  more  thorough  nn- 
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derstanding  of  that  which  is,  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people,  an  unknown  languajge ;  namely, 
the  secret  of  the  independent  reading  of  vocal 
music  with  facility. 

The  origin  of  the  staff,  and  the  use  of  the  syl- 
lables Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  contemporary.  These,  together  with 
the  clefs,  notes,  and  chromatic  signs,  constitute 
the  written  language  of  music  as  recognized  by 
every  civilized  country ;   and  it  is  not  possible 
to  change  them  for  the  letters  only,  valuable 
as  these  are  in  certain  relations,  without  disas- 
trously revolutionizing  the  whole  written  system 
of  modem  music,  and  all  its  magnificent  acces- 
sories.   Large  numbers  of  most  valuable  works 
upon  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  orchestral  ef- 
fects have  been  written,    besides  innumerable 
scores,  with  all  of  these  wcU  known  musical  signs, 
and  with  the  employment  of  the  i^Uables  LI,  Re, 
Mi,  etc.,  as  denoting  absolute  pitcn  constantly  in 
view;  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  dimensions 
of  lettered  signs  simply,  and  require  singers  and 
players  to  translate  them  into  music  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  would  be  an  interminable  and  tedious 
task,     llie  modem  Italian  method  of  present- 
ing the  scale  through  the  familiar  syllables  Do, 
Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  Di,  Si,  has  the  merit  of  being 
direct  and  of  a])pealiiig  to  the  ear;  and  it  is.  also, 
quite  unique,  since  the  syllables  are  at  once  the 
vehicles  of  variations  of  sound  required  in  render- 
ing the  scale,  and  the  signs  denoting  al)soIute 
pitch,  like  the  letters  to  the  Germans  and  to  the 
English.    So  that,  by  this  method,  the  pupil 
has  to  remember  only  one  particular  syllable, 
either  in  naming  a  key-note  or  in  singing  it.    To 
the  Italians  and  to  the   French,  and  to  very 
many  others  who  have    been  taught  by  this 
method,  this  association  of  a  certain  syllable  with 
a  certain  key-note,  that  particular  syllable  being 
the  very  vehicle  for  the  production  of  the  Ume 
desired,  is  deemed,  in  many  respects,  an  advan- 
tage.  The  fixed  and  immovable  Do  becomes  the 
middle  0  of  the  system.    ^Vll  other  tones  of  that 
octave,  diatonic  and  chromatic,  revolve  around  it, 
as  the  planets  around  the  sun.     The  major  scale, 
with  its  intermediate   htlf-tones,  becomes  the 
nucleus  of  the  entire  tonal  system.   In  exact  pro- 
portion as  the  scholar  acquires  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  scale,  by  regular  degrees,  by  intervals 
snmll  and  large,  by  chromatic  as  well  as  by  dia- 
tonic progression,  and  by  all  the  varieties  of  me- 
lodic and  harmonic  effect  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible,will  his  succeding  study  be  made  satisfactory 
and  available.    Multiply  this  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  one  scale  within  the  com|)ass  of  one 
octave  by  twelve,  the  number  of  independent 
key-notes  included  within  the  limits  of  the  chro- 
matic scale,  and  thereby  are  obtained  the  changes 
of  progression  possible  in  all  the  twelve  keys, 
in  tne  circle  of  nanuony,  through  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  key-note.    >«  ow  this  may  seem  com- 
plicated to  the  uninitiated ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
to  all  who  have  mastered  the  changes  obtainable 
within  the  compass  of  one  octave,  and  afterward 
have  learned  the  rule  of  transposition  to  the  sue- '. 
ceeding  eleven  keys.  This,  indeed,  is  the  first  di- . 


rect  business  of  the  faithful  musical  instructor 
and  his  pupils.    There  is  no  escape  from  travel- 
ing this   well-known  and  well-beaten  road,  if 
accuracy    and  a  full    comprehension    of    the 
groundwork  of   music   be   really  desired.    In 
schools  where  the  very  tender  age  of  the  pupils 
hardly  admits  of  any  extended  course  of  vocal 
musical  instruction,  it  is  now  positively  ascer- 
tained that  the  association  of  the  sounds  of  the 
major  scale  with  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8, 
is  of  direct  and  permanent  use.    Practicing  frag- 
ments of  the  major  scale,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, by  regular  degrees  and  in  wider  intervals, 
with  mjquent  recurrence  of  the  key-note  1  or  8, 
and  unisonant  passages,  has  the  effect  of  locating 
the  sounds  of  the  scale  in  their  exact  order,  ana 
imme<liately  secures  the  attention  and  the  active 
jiarticipation  of  the  pupils,  because  the  order  of 
the  numerals  is  already  familiar  to  them ;  and, 
in  this  way,  each  sound  of  the  scale  becomes 
gradually  associated  with  its  corresponding  nu- 
meral.   If  to  the  use  of  the  nmncnus  be  added 
that  of  the  syllables  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  LfX,Si, 
which  are  more  musical  in  themselves  than  the 
numerals,  there  arc  obtained  three  indicators  of 
the  different  sounds  of  the  scale ;  namely,  the 
lettera,  the  nuinei'als,  and  the  si/Uables,  all  of 
which  are  useful  for  special  purposes:  the  Letters, 
for  denoting  absolute  pitch  and  the  location  of 
the  key-notes,  changeable  only  with  the  clefs ;  the 
numerals,  for  drilling  in  the  plain  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  ultimately  for  practical  use  in  the 
study  of  hannony,  one  and  eiglit  being  used  as 
key-notes  in  one  or  all  of  the  twelve  keys ;  and 
the  syllables,  for  sol-fa  in  <j,   used  according  to 
the  Italian  method,  0  being  always  the  fixed  and 
immovable  Do.     It  is  at  this  point  that  this 
Italian  method,  which  recognizes  the  syllables  as 
necessary  indicators  of  absmute  pitch,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  necessary  in  sol-faing  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  equable  and  yet  varied  effect,  dif- 
fers from  three  other  methods  which  are  in  ex- 
tensive use  :  (1)  from  that  of  the  Germans,  who, 
with  a  special  name  for  every  plain  sound  of  the 
scale,  and  for  every  augmented  or  depressed  in- 
terval there6f,  rely  chiefly  upon  vocalizing  with 
different  vowels  to  secure  accuracy  in  afi  chro- 
matic as  weU  as  diatonic  progressions ;  (2)  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  quite  generally, 
but  not  entirely,  employs  a  movable  I)o  as  the 
starting-point  or  key-note  of  the  major  scale,  the 
key-note  for  any  relative  minor  becoming  La ; 
and  (.3)  from  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Chirwen,  the 
success  of  whose  method  in  England  lias  been 
quite  remarkable, — a  method,  which  is  identical 
with  that  so  extensively  practiced  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  use  of  a  movable  Do,  but  which 
8ul)stitutes  the  syllable  Te  for  Si ;  the  names  of 
Mr.  Cun^'cn  s  sylhibles  being  Doh,  Rat/j  Me,  FaJi, 
Soli,  La,  Te.     This  method  of  lettered  and  nw- 
vieral  abbreviations,  as  substitutes  for  the  staff, 
clefs,  chromatic  signs,  bars,  measures,  and  time- 
table of  the  present  musical  sign-language  will 
be  more  minutely  considered  further  on. — To  re- 
turn to  the  two  methods  which  are  chiefly  em- 
l)loyed  in  the  United  States,  it  is,  really,  veiy 
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importanif  to  the  beginner  that  he  adhere  to 
one  method  until  it  is  thoroughly  acquired.  It 
is  the  united  testimony  of  expenenoed  teachers 
of  vocal  music  that  good  readers  are  educated 
by  both  of  these  methods,  provided  the  teacher 
begins,  continues,  and  ends  the  work  of  strict 
refuiing  by  adopting  only  one  method  at  a  time, 
llie  pupil  may  afterwanl  become  acquainted  with 
all  other  methods,  and  with  advantage;  since 
subsequent  experience  will  enable  him  to  test  the 
merits  of  the  method  which  he  most  thoroughly 
understands,  and  which  he  can  make  most  ef- 
fective. To  attempt  to  teach,  or  to  learn,  both 
methods  at  the  same  time,  produces  a  confusion 
of  associations,  and  a  consequent  bewilderment, 
which  should  be  avoided,  ft  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer  to  be  required  to  teach 
contemporaneously  according  to  both  of  these 
methods;  and  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
method  which  retains  the  immovable  Do  has  a 
unity  and  consistency  which  demand  time  for 
their  thorough  appreciation  and  j)ractical  use,  it 
is  easier,  in  the  nrst  stages  of  instruction,  to 
change  the  Do  with  each  successive  key-note  of 
the  entire  twelve.  By  the  former  method.  Do 
is  invariably  associated  with  a  certain  letter  and 
a  certain  line  or  space;  by  the  latter.  Do  becomes 
the  key-note,  or  numeral  one  or  eighty  of  every 
one  of  the  n^jor  scales. — One  or  the  other  of 
these  ways  of  usinc  the  syllables  being  accepted, 
the  natural  and  orainary  divisions  of  elementary 
vocal  teaching  into  those  of  tmie^  time,  and  ex- 
pression  present  themselves;  tune,  or  melody ^ 
addressing  itself  more  directly  to  the  soul  than 
time  or  rhythm,  is  certainly  first  in  order  in  the 
musical  eciucation  of  the  young.  By  common 
consent,  the  major  scale,  in  gn»t  variety,  is  now 
practiced  with  numerals  and  with  syllables  in  the 
primary  de]:)artmeuts  of  flchools,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  presentation  of  the  staff,  clefs,  notes,  etc., 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  scale  be  based  upon  one  par- 
ticular line  or  s^yace  in  preference  to  another,  if 
the  movable  Do  be  used  ;  but  if  it  be  the  teach- 
er's design  to  employ  the  Italian  mqthod,  with 
its  Do  immovably  fixed  uix)n  middle  (\  it  is 
conducive  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  transitosition  of  the  key-noto  to  start 
from  this  point.  If  another  letter  be  selected  as 
the  base  of  the  scale  in  the  earlier  lessons,  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  middle  i)  when  the  sub- 
ject of  transposition  is  introduced,  And  the  ordi- 
nary rules  for  changing  the  place  of  the  key-note 
by  help  of  the  sharps  and  fiats,  ai-e  fuUy  ex- 
])Iainea.  After  some  familiarity  with  the  sounds 
of  the  major  scale  is  acquired,  a  division  of  the 
class  should  be  made,  whereby  singing  in  two 
parts  can  be  attempted.  This  phase  of  element- 
ary vocal  instruction  may  be  postponed,  in 
teaching  cliildren,  until  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  diatonic  intervals  of  the  major  scale  has 
been  made  familiar  to  them.  With  adults,  how- 
ever, the  natural  division  of  the  class  of  mixed 
voices  arising  from  the  selection  of  the  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  base  voices,  each  to  sing  in  a  com- 
pact body,  and  in  a  separate  location,  is  obvious- 


■  ly  necessary  as  a  measure  of  interest  and  advan- 
I  tage  to  all  four  of  these  parties,  after  the  quality 
'  of  tone  and  compass  of  each  voice  have  been  a&> 
i  certained.    Beatmg  time  should  be  introduced 
!  and  ri^dly  enforced  as  soon  as  the  staff  and  its  di- 
I  vision  into  measures  by  bars  have  been  explained, 
,  especially  in  the  simpler  forms  of  twofold,  three- 
fold, and  fourfold  measure,    llie  department 
'  of  eicpresftiony  with  its  more  apjMirent  varietin* 
'  ®V  Pi  ^fy  ^^^1  staccatOy^--  :_ ;.  and  1_ — -  , 
!  may  accompany  tJie  performance  of  the  simple  t 
,  exerdses,    and    srow  with    the  growth   and 
i  strengthen  with  we  strength  of  the  pupil  as  Le 
I  advances  toward  the  execution  of  moreeiabonue 
examples  in  melody ,  rhythm,  and  luirmony,  Thf y 
who  clog  the  wheels  of  musical  proeresBwitk 
dull  and  incompetent  ears  must  gradually  dis- 
appear.   This  is  a  rule  without  exception. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  succeas  of  tba 
Rev.  J.  Curwen's  TonioSol-Fa  eystem  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  Miss  Sarah  A.  Glover,  with  hvr 
so-called  tetr(icJiorda£met?iod,  was  the  forerunner. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  is  better  suited  for  vocd 
practice  than  the  ordinary  signs,  and  many  c^ 
Mr.  Curwen  s  disciples  consider  it  available  for 
the  presentation  of  every  possible  variety  ol 
music,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal.  The  syUables 
Do,  Bay,  Me,  Fah,  /Sr>/»,  LnJi,    He,  are  pro- 
nounced as  they  are  spelt,  Te  being  substituted 
for  Si,  to  avoi(i  confusion  with  iSofi  when  only 
the  initial  letter  is  used,  as  in  the  printed  moac 
the  initial  only  is  employed.    To  indicate  the 
higher  or  lower  octaves,  figures  are  placed  fay  the 
sides  of  the  letters  which  stand  for  notes,  » 
d^,d^,m^,  and  8^ ,  3/^ , d^ .  The  tune  America 
is  presented  thus: \ddr  ty  dr  in  mf  mrdr 
dti,  etc.  Different  key-not^  are  announced hf 
letter  at  the  beginning,  as  key  G,  key  A,  etc. 
The  key-note  of  tlie  relative  minor  is  always  LtjJi. 
Clianges  of  keyarc  effected  by  what  are  calleii 
bridge'  tones.    Tlie  note,  or  rather  the  letter  indi- 
cating a  certani  sound,  is  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  letter  indicating  the  pitch  of  the  letter  in  the 
key  approacheil;  and  pupils  are  taught  to  think 
and  sing  the  sound  of  the  first  note  or  letter, and 
to  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  second.  Thus  drm 
fsttd  would  show  a  modulation  to  the  key  of 
0.  Tonic-Si^'FaisUi  consider  that  this  affords  sn 
j  easier  mode  of  making  modulations  and  trausi- 
,  tions  than  the  older  system.  The  chromatic  scale 
is  named  by  aiiding  the  vowel  e  to  the  initial  of 
shaqxjd  notes,  and  //  (aw)  to  flatted  notes.  Thna 
^'»  r^if^y  se,  are  respectively  d,  r,f,  s  sharp:  and 
m.a  (maw)  la,  ta,  in,  /,  t  flat.  The  sharp  or  aug- 
mented sixth  of  the  minor  scale  is  called  hah,  to 
distinguish  it  from/e,  the  sharp  or  augmented 
fourth  of  the  major  scale.     Time  and  accent  are 
indicated  by  measurement  across  the  page,  thus: 

I  :  I  :  1  :  I 

the  space  between  one  sign  and  the  next  repre- 
senting the  beat;  the  line  showing  the  stronger 
accent,  and  the  colon  the  weaker.  Short  division» 
are  indicate<l,on  halving  the  measure,  by  one  dot 

I  .  :  and  commas  are  used  to  divide  the 
measure  into  quarters,  and  other  divisions  are 
similarly  ^own.    A  stroke,  through  a  beii  or 
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poise,  means  that  a  previous  sound  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. JSoi'I'hists  esteem  this  mode  of  measur- 
ing time  a  great  advantage  over  the  older  nota- 
tion. The  first  line  of  Pleyel's  hymn  is  thus 
written :    I  m  :  s  |  r  :  .  /»  |  /  :  r  |  7W,  etc. 

ITie  method  cannot  easily  be  understood  with- 
out reference  to  the  7bwic-/iSo^/'Vi  arrangement. 
i.  e.,  the  distinctive  plan  of  teaching  the  musitJal 
facts  indicated  by  the  lettcretl  notation.  It  is  the 
result  of  laborious  inquiry  and  experience  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  ( 'urwcn  and  his  fellow  laborers. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
what  is  called  metitnl  **ffect,  but  which  lias  been 
previously  named  more  properly  ettmtional  effect y 
Dy  which  is  meant  a  certain  coloring  or  impivs- 
aion  produced  by  each  sound  of  the  scale  when 
sung  slowly.  Thus  doh  is  considered  firm  ;  te, 
sharp  and  piercing ;  lah,  sorrowful  ]f(th.  gloomy; 
soh,  oright  and  clear,  etc.  Teaching  by  pattern 
is  also  required ;  the  scale  is  taught  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  (I)  the  notes  of  the  tonic  common 
chord  d^  in,  s,  or  (hh  me  sohj  and  their  replicates; 
(2)  the  notes  of  the  dominant  common  chord 
8,  /,  r,or  8oht  te,  rmj\  (.3)  the  common  chonl  of  the 
subdominaut  /,  I  d,  or  fah,  Lthy  doh,  —  which 
are  simply  the  fundamental  harmonies  of  the 
scale,  embracing  all  it:  sounds,  and  giving  birth 
to  the  name  of  the  system,  Tonic-^l-Fa,  'ITie 
backbone  of  the  system,  however,  is  the  Modn- 
Inter  J  without  a  proi)er  use  of  which  the  method 
cannot  be  taught. 
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This  Modulator  is  a  map  of  the  musioal 
sounds  to  be  read  in  an  ascending  order,  showing 
the  scale,  its  minor,  its  chromatics,  and  its  more 
closely  related  keys  or  scales.  By  familiarity  in 
the  use  of  this  chart,  the  upward  and  down- 


ward motion  of  the  notes  all  on  oiib  krel.  is 

gradually  learned  by  the  pupiL     Syllables  are 

used  to  show  the  length  of  the  notes  according  to 

the  French  Cheve  system.    So  Uut  is  the  name 

of  one  beat,  taa-tai  of  a  half-beat,  and  ta-fa-te-fe 

of  quarter  beats.    Contiimations  of  any  kind  are 

met  by  dropping  the  consonant    Sot-raists  con- 

I  sider  that  the  more  intricate  and  refined  of  di- 

:  vided  beats  can  be  sooner  learned  in  this  way  than 

in  any  other.     But  this  7b/i«c-/Sir>/-i'>£-method, 

more  tlian  any  other,  reipiires  the  living  teacher 

to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  its  si^s  ;  and  it  fol- 

'  lows,  of  course,  that  the  teacher  of  any  particular 

j  method  of  imjiarting  musical  instruction  will 

I  l>e»t  succeed  with  that  which  he  most  thoroughly 

understands. 

SMITHSON  COLLEGE,  at  T.ogansport, 
Tnd.,  founded  in  1872  for  the  education  of  both 
sexes,  is  under  Vniversalist  contr(.»l.  It  is  sup- 
;  iK)rteil  by  tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  an 
endowment  of  ^20,000.  The  regular  tuition  fee 
is  $30  a  year.  ITie  institution  comprises  a  pre- 
paratory, a  commercial,  a  philosopnical,  a  col- 
legiate, and  a  nonnal  department.  In  187G — 7, 
there  wero  8  instructors  and  ,50  students.  The 
presidents  have  been  the  Rev.  Paul  R.  Kendall, 
1872 — t.  and  the  Rev.  R.  N.  John,  since  187.'). 
SOCIAL  ECONOMY.  The  place  actually 
held  by  the  science  of  social  or  politic  1  economy, 
in  modem  education,  presents  a  strange  contrast 
with  that  which  its  imix)rtance  demands.  If  tho 
object  of  education  is  to  fit  the  young  to  become 
self-supjK>rting  citizens  in  a  progressive  society, 
conducing  at  on(«  to  the  happiness  of  all,  while 
securing  their  own,  then  must  the  science  whose 
special  function  is  the  elucidation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  man  s  well-lK-ing  in  society,  rightfully 
claim  a  foremost  place  in  every  school  cur- 
riculum. It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  noted  that,  up 
to  the  prest^nt  time,  instniction  in  this  science 
has  hcon  limited  to  the  few  who  attend  colleges 
and  universities,  and  to  the  pupils  of  a  small 
number  of  schools,  of  which  further  mention  will 
be  marie  in  the  course  of  this  article.  A  part  of 
the  difficulty  i)opularly  ex|)erienced  in  appreciat- 
ing the  pn)ixjr  j^sition  of  this  subject  in  the 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  youth,  is  probably 
to  be  ascribiHl  to  the  name,  or  rather  to  the  dif- 
ferent names  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  given  to  the  science.  The  most  ax>propriate 
term,  of  the  many  which  have  been  suggested, 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  that  under 
which  the  subject  is  hero  treated, — that  is,  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  manner  in  which  are 
regulatc»d  tho  affairs  that  relate  to  man  in 
society,  a  meaning  fully  suggested  by  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  wonls.  Nevertheless,  tliis  term,  as 
well  as  the  allie<l  name  jH)/ih'atl  ectmomy,  is  apt 
to  8u«jg:;est  to  the  unpreparetl  mind  a  science  deal- 
ing with  a  very  differont  set  of  ideas  from  those 
of  which  it  treats. — ITie  dissatisfaction  which  has 
thus  arisen  with  the  name  social  economy  has 
IchI  to  the  attempt  to  adopt  various  other  forms 
of  expression  to  designate  the  science,  of  which 
attempts  the  happiest  perhaps  has  been  tho  pro- 
posal to  call  it  the  ^'scieDoe  which  teaches  tiie 
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couditioD4  oi  human  well-being."  But  this 
title  is  not  wi  *hout  objection.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  wanting  ixi  that  terseness  which  is  a  main 
requirement  in  nomenclature;  and,  secondly,  it 
is  wanting  in  precision.  This  expression  would 
logically  mcli>de  many  other  sciences  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, hygiene,  a  due  regard  to  the  laws  of 
which  is  assuredly  a  condition  of  human  well- 
being.  If  the  science  had  to  do  solely  with  the 
production  and  distribution  of  w^ealth,  the  term 
originally  employed  by  Adam  Smith,  the  father 
of  the  science,  namely,  the  weallh  of  nations, 
would  be  specially  appropriate ;  but,  even  this  is 
inadequate ;  for,  although  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth  influence 
in  a  material  degree  the  conditions  of  human 
well-being,  the  science  which  we  have  called 
Bociid  economy  includes  also  most  of  the  moral 
elements  that  enter  into  the  economy  of  society. 
The  diversity  of  names  that,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  suggested,  has,  not  unnaturally,  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  there  must  bo  something  espe- 
cially abstruse  in  a  science  the  professors  of  which 
have  been  unable  to  agree  even  upon  the  name  by 
which  it  should  be  known.  The  difficulty  prob- 
ably arises  from  the  modem  use  of  the  term 
economy^  which  has,  to  some  extent,  lost  its 
original  and  ctymolo^cal  signification.  Another 
cause  of  the  misapprehension  of  the  proper  place 
of  social  economy  in  education,  arises  from  the 
intinuitc  relations  into  which  every  person  un- 
avoidably enters  with  the  subjects  it  elucidates, 
at  nearlv  every  instant  of  his  industrial  life ;  so 
that  all  persons  are  unavoidably  possessed  of 
some  notions  on  the  subjects  of  wliich  it  treats. 
Now,  as  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  modes 
of  er^)r  and  only  one  of  truth,  it  is  onljr  by 
starting  rightly,  and  proceeding,  systematically 
or  scientifically,  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, that  enor  can  be  avoided;  hence,  the  no- 
tions taken  up  in  the  course  of  practical  life 
are,  in  the  absence  of  systematic  study,  gen- 
erally erroneous.  But  it  is  usually  the  most 
ignorant  who  wrangle  and  dictate  with  the  loud- 
est assumption  of  knowledge  ;  and,  hence,  people 
are  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  economic  truths  among  the  students 
of  the  science,  and  that,  therefore,  the  subject 
must  l)e  too  difficult  to  be  imderstood  by  children. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that,  as  far  as  regards  the 
elements  of  the  science,  there  is  no  more  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  those  who  have  given 
systematic  study  to  it,  than  there  is  among  the 
students  of  mathematics  upon  the  elementary 
principles  of  geometry.  Another  and  more 
serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  social 
economy,  as  a  subject  of  instruction  for  the  young, 
is  the  following.  Owing  to  the  extremely  com- 
plex nature  of  human  society,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  all  of  its  factors  into  account  when  inves- 
tigating its  elementary  principles.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  geometrician  tiisregards  the  breadth 
of  the  line,  and  the  mechanician  the  weight  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  when  investigating  the 
laws  of  magnitude  in  space,  or  the  relations  of 
forces ;  but  as  soon  as  the  geometrician  or  the 


mathematician  begins  to  apply  the  principles  of 
his  particular  science  to  practical  eneineerii^ 
these  discarded  factora  form  data  in  his  pr£ 
lems ;  and  their  effects  are  estimated  by  mean 
of  the  very  laws  which  were  established  while 
disregarding  their  existence.     So  with  the  lam 
of  man  in  society.    The  laws  of  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth  were  investigated 
by  rigorously  excluding  the  sympathetic  side  of 
man's  nature  and  looking  u}X)n  him  as  purelja 
self-seeking  being ;  but  the  principles  of  social 
economy  can  only  be  understood  W  regaidiitf 
him  from  both  points  of  view.     This  wasw^ 
understood  by  Adam  Smith,  whose  Ttieory  tf 
the  Moral  Sentiments  treats  of  man  as  a  sympa- 
thetic being,  and  is  complementary  to  bis/n^vu^ 
into  Hie  J\  ealth  of  Nations,  Most  of  the  followen 
of  this  great  master,  have,  since  his  time,  krt 
sight  of  the  fact  of  this  artificial  exdusion,  and 
while  pursuing  with  creat  zeal  and  inteUigenoe 
their  researches  into  tue  one  half  of  the  subiect, 
have  forgotten  that,  after  all,  it  was  but  one  half, 
and  that  the  other  half,  which  they  neglected, 
was  of  little  less  moment  to  man's  happiness  thaa 
that  which  they  were  investigating.     It  was.  in 
great  part,  owing  to  thisforgetlulness  on  the  put 
of  the  votaries  of  the  science,  that  it  acquired, 
among  persons  of    large  mnpathy  but  small 
knowledge,  the  nickname  of  the  dimmed  science; 
and  as  the  investigation  of  the  self -regarding  half 
of  the  laws  of  human  well-being,  divorced  from 
the  sympathetic,  would  be  apt  to  chill  those 
sentiments  of  generous  sympathy  with  our  kmd 
which,  in  youth,  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  suppressed,  a  not  unnatural  disinclination 
was  felt  to  fortify  the  self-regarding  side  of  our 
nature  by  exhibiting  it  to  the  young  as  the  basis 
of  a  science  on  which  to  build  up  the  structure 
of  human  well-being.      This  well-grouiMied  ob- 
jection has  been  removed  by  the  correlation  of 
these  two  aspects  of  our  nature  into  one  body 
of  science,  —  a  correlation   first   illustrated  by 
the  teachings  of  William  Elhs,  which  has  been 
more  or  less  successfully  followed  up  by  his  dis- 
ciples ;  so  that,  to-day,  the  science,  when  prop- 
erly taught,  instead  of  warping  the  minds  of  its 
students  into  a  one-sidea  egoism,  develops  a 
largeness  of  views,  a  generosity  of  sentiment,  and 
a  soundness  of   judgment  perhaps  unattainable 
through  any  other  study. — All  educators  hare 
agreea  that  the  earlier  years  of  youth  must  be 
directed  to  concrete,  before  proceeding  to  abstract, 
studies — to  observation  rather  than  to  causation. 
AVhile.  speaking  generally,  this  rule  is  sound,  it  is 
not  to  be  understoo<^l  as  requiring  the  exclusion 
of  the  reasoning  process  from  even  infant  mintk; 
but,  because  the  reasoning  faculties  are  compar- 
atively dormant  in  early  youth,  knowledge  should 
be  obtained  through  oliservation  (as  for  instance 
in  natural  history) ;  and  from  the  facts  thus  ob- 
tained the  child  should  be  trained  to  reason  logic- 
ally.     Now,  for  this  i)urpo6e,  social  economy 
X^resents  many  advantages,  and  this  hardly  less 
as  a  mental  discipline  than  for  the  knowledge  it 
imparts.    But  the  teaching  of  science  to  the  veiy 
young  should  always  be  in  connection  with  facto 
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or  subjects  presented  to  the  BeDses.  For  instance, 
liuppose  a  lesson  is  to  be  given  upon  bread  to 
children  8  or  9  years  of  age.  After  the  children 
faaye  obsenred  those  prop^iies  which  are  directly 
<x)ffnizable  by  the  senses,  the  judicious  teacher 
wm  proceed  to  the  more  elementaiy  of  those  facts 
relating  to  it  which  physics,  chemistry,  and 
physioKKgr  have  made  known  to  us,  and  wiU  not 
ahnnk  m)m  ramlually  introducing  the  pupils, 
nothwithstandmg  their  youth,  to  the  terms  used 
by  men  of  science  in  speaking  of  those  facts. 
Instruction  of  this  kind  has,  &r  a  lon^  while, 
l)een  given  by  the  best  teachers,  in  wnat  are 
termed  objed  lessons;  and  they  have  now  only  to 
add  the  facts  relating  to  bread  which  are  made 
known  to  us  by  the  science  of  social  economy  to 
complete  their  course.  They  will  find  it  far 
easier  to  adopt  this  course  with  the  social  bear- 
ings of  objects  than  with  those  which  relate  to 
physics,  chemistry,  or  physiology,  because  many 
of  the  social  facts  will  have  been  spontaneously 
and  unavoidably  noticxid  by  the  children  them- 
selves; and  when  once  they  perceive  that  what  goes 
on  around  them  at  home,  m  the  workshop,  and 
in  the  store,  has  a  scientific  value  and  importance, 
and  that  an  observation  of  surrounding  facts  and 
events  can  be  used  in  school  work,  and  have  a 
littins  place  found  for  it,  as  a  help  to  further 
knowleuge»  their  observation  wiU  be  suddenly 
and  wonderfully  awakenerl,  and  fresh  facts  and 
events  will  be  poured  upon  the  teacher  by  the 
children  themselvtjS.  By  this  method,  long  before 
children  have  passed  out  of  the  primary  grades, 
they  may  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  not  only 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  production  of 
wealth,  but  morals  also,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
consequences  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities. At  an  age  even  earlier  than  that  at 
which  it  is  now  deemed  proper  to  commence 
the  study  of  geometry,  that  is  to  say,  11  or 
12  years,  socisd  economy  may  be  taught  as  a 
special  subject;  but  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  object  lessons,  of  observing  the  social  aspects 
ot  the  objects  under  consideration  should  always 
be  made  available.  In  teaching  social  econ- 
omy, as  a  special  branch,  to  scholars  of  from 
11  to  12  years  of  age,  the  subject  sliould,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  introduced  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  of  object  teaching.  Attention  should  be 
called  to  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  children, 
and  by  people  in  general,  in  the  country  in  which 
they  live, — things  to  which  they  have  perhaps 
become  so  accustomed  that  they  have  given  no 
thought  to  the  means  by  which  they  have  been 
provided  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  thev 
are  needed  to  be  used  and  enjoyed.  With  chil- 
dren who  have  not  before  received  any  instruction 
in  the  science,  some  simple  object  of  their  daily 
use  should  be  noticed,  and  its  history  examincil, 
from  the  first  preparation  for  the  production  of 
the  raw  material  of  which  it  is  mainly  composed, 
down  to  its  distribution  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
required  to  l)e  ready  for  their  consumption.  Such 
an  examination  will  bring  vividly  before  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
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necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  produced  hr 
labor;  and  then  the    name  wealOiy  by   whi^ 
these  products  of  labor  are  to  be  thenodforth  de- 
noted, may  be  given  to  them.    Industry ^  econ- 
omy, ktiovoledge,  and  skiU  will  next  be  evolved  as 
necessary  to  individual  as  well  as  general  well- 
being  ;  and  the  division  of  labor  wiU  be  examined, 
with  its  resulting  enormous  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  mbor.     The  opportunity  should 
then  be  taken  to  exhibit  the  groundlessness  of 
prevailing  prejudices  in  rcguti  to  the  relative 
honor  to  oe  attached  to  one  class  of  labor  over 
another,  and  to  point  out  that  those  by  whom 
household  labors  arc  performed  are  as  much  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  production  as  other 
lal^rers.    The  pupils  will  now  be  ready  to  ob- 
serve with  understanding  the  simpler  phenomena 
of  interchange  :  and  then  the  paramount  import 
tance  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  thorough  trust- 
worthiness on  the  part  of  all  will  be  evolved  and 
made  apparent. — AVhile  carefully  avoiding  all 
appearance  of  dogmatism,  the  teacher  can  hardly 
devote  too  much  time  to  multiplying  illustrations, 
and  reviewing  the  investigations  of  the  pupils, 
:  upon  this  he^.    The  various  forms  of  untrust- 
worthiness,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  should 
be  made  very  clear,  nor  should  the  subject  be 
left  until  the  ])upils  have  arrived  at  a  hearty 
detestation,  not  only  of  unsuccessful,  but  still 
more  of  successful,  dishonesty.  The  natural  laws 
regulating  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed 
will  next  be  studied  ;  and,  either  now  or  at  a 
later  j)eriod,  the  rules  of  trades-unions,  and  the 
effects  of  strikes  and  of  combinations,  should 
be  closely   examined ;  nor  should  the  subject 
of  wage^  be  left  until  the  pupils  see  clearly, 
that  the  wages  which  they,  as  sellers  of  their 
labor,  are  destined  to  earn,  will  depend  almost 
exclusively  on  the  productiveness  of  their  labor, 
and  that  all  those  rules  of  trades -unions  etc. 
which  tend  to  diminish  the  productiveness  of 
labor,  of  necessity,  lower  also  tne  wap;es  of  labor. 
The  laws  determining    the  administration  of 
capital  will  next  engage  their  attention;  the  idea 
of  jjroflt  wiU  be  evolved,  and  its  nature  determined 
with  precision;  the  mischievous  results  of  com- 
binations among  capitalists,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community ,  wiU  be  investigated,  imtil 
it  becomes    apparent   that   the  profit  of   the 
capitalist  is  the  reward  paid  him  by  society  for 
the  services  he  has  rendered,  of  whidi  services  it 
forms  also,  in  most  cases,  an  accurate  measure. — 
Property  in  land  will  next  claim  attention,  the 
justification  for  its  adoption,  as  wcU  as  its  just 
limitations,  beine  ascertained,  and  the  principle 
of  rent,  determined. — As  the  next  step  in  the 
i  course  of  study,  the  idea  of  exchanceableness,  and 
I  the  name  valu€,vf ill  be  evolved.  Ihe  laws  which 
.  regulate  value  will  then  be  investigated,  and 
the  necessity  of  precision,  alike  in  ideas  and  in 
i  the  use  of  words,  will  be  again  impressed  upon 
:  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  forcibly  illustrated 
by  as  many  examples  as  possible.    It  will  now 
bo  time  to  examine  into  some  of  the  means 
which  have  been  adopted  to  facilitate  inter- 
change, among  which  money  will  be  seen  to  hold 
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a  prominent  place ;  the  reasons  for  selecting  gold 
or  silver  for  money  will  be  examined ;  the  im- 
possibility of  fixing  the  relative  values  of  the 
two  metals,  and,  consequently,  the  want  of  wis- 
dom shown  in  enacting  laws  making  both  metals 
a  standard  of  value  for  the  same  contract,  will 
be  readily  perceived ;  nor  will  it  be  difficult  for 
the  pupils  to  discern  the  only  proper  function  to 
be  fulfilled  by  a  mint.  The  causes  of  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  money  will  be  next  investigated, 
and  the  phenomena  oi  price  and  its  fluctuations 
observed.  The  use  and  functions  of  credit  will 
now  be  inquired  into,  and  the  imhappy  con- 
sequences of  its  abuse  traced  to  their  source. 
Now,  or  at  a  later  period  in  the  course,  the 
causes  of  the  so-callea  "tightness  in  the  money 
market",  of  business  derangements,  commercial 
crises,  and  of  panics,  will  be  rigidly  investigated 
and  their  only  remedy  discerned,  namely,  greater 
trustworthiness  and  honesty,  to  be  secured  by  the 
improved  teaching  and  training  of  youth,  llie 
poucy  of  laws  for  the  recovery  of  debts  may  now 
oe  pofitably  inquired  into,  as  also  the  function 
which,  at  b^,  governments  may  hope  to  perform 
in  the  economy  of  society. — Bills  of  exchange, 
rates  qfexcJiange,  the  par  qf  exchange  between 
distant  countnes,  rates  of  interest,  banks  and 
hanking,  may  all  now,  in  turn,  be  discussed,  and 
the  want  of  wisdom  ^own  bv  legislatures  in  the 
enactment  of  usury  laws,  ana  of  laws  which  at- 
tempt to  control  or  regulate  banking,  may  be 
made  apparent.  Paper  money,  and  the  promise 
made  by  the  issuers  thereof,  the  disnonesty 
evinced  in  breaking  the  promise  thus  made,  and 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  those  who  have  either 
dishonestly  or  ignorantly  broken  such  promises, 
should  be  dwelt  upon,  and  illustrated  by  examples 
drawn  from  history.  Foreign  commerce  may 
next  1)6  illustratijd,  its  origin  and  the  cause  of 
its  exiijtence  observtMl,  and  the  want  of  wistlora 
shown  hy  those  legislatures  which  have  attempted 
arbitrarily  to  interfere  with  it. — The  proper 
mode  of  raising  revenue,  to  be  deduced  in  great 
part  from  the  truths  discovered  when  consider- 
ing the  phenomena  of  rent  and  of  its  progressive 
increase,  will  next  Ik)  investigated ;  and  the 
wisest  methods  of  expenditure,  both  public  and 
private,  may  then  be  discussed. — With  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  questions,  and  mainly  in 
the  order  in  wliich  they  are  here  sketched,  the 
school  course  of  study  in  social  economy  may 
be  closed.  Not,  however,  without  warning  the 
pupil  that  he  has,  by  no  means,  masteivd  all 
the  truths  of  the  science,  but  that,  if  he  has 
thoroughly  assimilated  the  lessons  he  has  re- 
ceived, they  will  suffice  to  direct  his  path  in  in- 
dustrial life. — The  course  as  sketched  in  these 
ixages  should  occupy  from  two  to  four  years  of 
the  school  curriculum, — two  years,  if  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  acquired  is  to  l)e  learned  from  books; 
but  about  four  years,  if  the  Socratic  method  be 
adopted  by  the  teacher.  Another  method  of  in- 
struction, and  one  which,  like  that  already  in- 
dicated, has  l)een  succcssfidly  practiced,  is  the 
division  of  the  science  into  progressive  problems, 
demonstrating  these  either  on  the  Socratic  plan 


or  by  a  deductive  prooea»,  as  in  the  study  of  ge- 
ometry. The  former  of  these  two  plans  Ib  tbit 
chiefly  followed  in  the  admirable  Birkbeck  sdioob 
of  London,  schools  founded  and  endowed  bj 
William  Ellis  (q.  v.),  of  that  city,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  introaucing  the  science  of  social  econ- 
omy as  a  branch  of  school  teaching,  espedallj 
for  the  children  of  mechanics  and  laboren. 
Since  the  year  1B48,  this  instruction  has  been 
continued  in  these  schools,  and  their  exam]^ 
has,  at  last,  been  followed  by  the  London  sdiool 
board. —  See  Ellis,  Outlines  of  Social  Economy 
(a  text-book  for  schools) ;  Progressive  Les$oi» 
in  Social  Science  (for  teachers);  Introduction  to 
the  Sttidt/  of  Hie  Smal  Sciences  (London); 
Philo-Socrates  (ljoitiAoTi)\  Lessons  an  Hie  Phe- 
nomena qf  Industrial  Life,  etc.,  edited  by  the  Dean 
of  Hereford  (London)  ;  J.  J.  Champlik,  Lesson 
on  Politicid  Economy  (N.  Y.);  M,  R.  Levebso;?, 
Common  Sense,  or  fHrst  Steps  in  Political  Econr 
amy  (N.  Y.  and  Denver,  1876). 

SOCSATES,  a  celebrated  Greek  phiksopber 
and  teacher,  bom  in  a  village  near  Atnens,  aboot 
469  B.  C;  died  in  that  ci^  399  B.  C.  He  ¥» 
trained  in  his  father's  art,  that  of  sculptore,  and 

Eursued  it  for  several  years.     At  the  same  time, 
e  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  Anaxagoras  and  other  eminent  phi- 
losophers at  Athens,  and  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence.     Indeed,  one  of 
his  friends  asked  the  oracle  at  Deh>hi  whether 
Socrates  was  not  the  wisest  man  living,  and  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.     This  answer  fm- 
prised  and  perplexed  Socrates,  who  was  deepij^ 
impressed  with  his  own  ignorance  ;  but  he  vaft 
incited  by  it  to  continue  in  his  career  as  a  phi- 
losopher.    In  this,  however,  he   assumed  the 
character  of  an  ignorant  person  asking  for  in- 
fonuation.     Accordingly,  he  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  most  eminent  men  in  Athens, 
particularly  the  Sophists ;    and  soon  was  con- 
vinced that  their  claims  to  superior  wisdom  were 
without  foundation.      He   a(.iopted  a  pecnlitf 
method  of  questioning  (since  called  the  Socratic 
mHhod),  by  which,  under  the  guise  of  seeking 
information,  he  convinced  the  person  whonj  he 
questioned  of  ignorance,  and   showed  him  the 
truth.     He  passed  much  of  his  time  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  Athens  in  meditation,  or 
mingling,  in  the  school  and  in  the  market  place, 
with  [xx>ple  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  of  both 
sexes,  and  sought  to  engage  them  in  conversaticin, 
his  good  humor  and  brilliant  ix>wers  as  a  dis- 
putant charming  all  classes.     In  his  walks,  he 
was  constantly  attended  by  a  crowd  of  persona 
who  were  commonly  looked  upon  as  his  disdpks; 
though  he  never  opened  a  school,  or  assmued 
the  name  of  teacher.     He  selected,  however,  a 
few  as  his  special  disciples  and   companions, 
among  whom  were  I^lato  and  Xenophon ;  and 
to  these  he  was  particularly   endeared.    The 
unselfishness  of  his  aims  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  never  accepted  payment  for  the  instnK> 
tion  he  gave,  never  sought  public  influence  or 
place,  and  onlv  once  in  his  life  occupied  a  polit- 
ical office ;  while  he  frequently,  in  the  interat 
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of  justice,  defied  popular  damor,  Mrhcn  acquies- 
cence in  its  demands  would  have  been  to  bis  ad- 
vantage, if  lus  designs  bad  been  ambitious.  He 
acted  constantly  as  if  under  the  sense  of  a  divine 
commission,  lie  professed  to  bear  a  super- 
natural voice,  proceeding  from  wbat  be  called 
his  genius  (6aifi6viov),  which  exerted  over  him  a 
restraining,  but  never  an  inciting,  influence.  I  lis 
unsparing  irony  towards,  and  contempt  for,  the 
Athenian  rulers,  and  his  demonstration  of  the 
ignorance  of  men  prominent  in  all  walks  of  life, 
which  he  made  plain  to  others  by  his  unrivaled 
skill  in  questioning,  created  finally  an  intense 
opposition  to  him,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  Sophists.  A  conspiracy  against  him  was 
formed  by  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  demagogue 
(Lyoon,  Melitus,  and  Anytus),  who  made  a  pub- 
lic accusation  against  him  that  his  teaching  hm\ 
brought  contempt  upon  the  national  gods,  that 
he  had  sought  to  introduce  other  gods  in  their 
stead,  and  that  he  had  corrupted  the  Athenian 
youth.  lie  approached  his  trial  in  the  same 
spirit  of  independence  and  defiance  that  he  had 
always  exhibited.  With  no  expectation  of  ac- 
quittal, he  yet  defended  himself  to  the  extent  of 
snowing  the  falsity  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  declaring  exactly  what  his 
teaching  had  been.   A  court  comj)08ed  of  citizen 

n'  ;es,  variously  estimated  at  5.^)7  to  .507  mem- 
,  condemned  him  to  death  by  a  very  small 
majority.     It  is  thought  that  the  fearlessness  of 
his  defense  led  to  his  condemnation,  as  the  pros- 
ecution was  intended  rather  to  humble  than  to 
destroy  him.    After  his  sentence,  he  i^assed  30 
days  in  prison,  and  ended  his  life  by  drinking 
poison,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  court. 
From  a  moral  stand-point,  Socrates  has  been 
considered  the  type  of  the  highest  virtue  at- 
tainable by  man  when  unaided  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.      The  immediate   and   inevitable 
product  of  his  method,  as  an  instrument  of  in- 
tellectual research,  is  clearness  of  conception — 
the  most  important  prerequisite  to  precision  of 
thought.    1  ne  result  of  his  teaching,  therefore, 
was  comprehensive  and  radical,  leading  to  an 
entire  reconstruction  of   fundamental  ideas  in 
many  departments  of    human  inquiry.      The 
sophistry  which  constantly  enveloped  every  sub- 
ject, under  the  methods  pursued  by  the  ancients 
for  centuries,  was  dissipated  by  his  merciless 
questioning.      The  practical  character  of   his 
mind,  also,  in  regard  to  natural  science,  is  re- 
markable, considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
in  this  respect,  forcibly  recalling  the   similar 
characteristic  of  Franklin.   I'hus,  he  would  have 
had  the  men  of  his  time  know  only  so  much  of 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  as  would 
be  of  use  to  them  in  the  daily  occupations  of 
life,  on  the  ground  that  the  vast  realm  of  human 
nature,  with  its  characteristics  and  duties,  was  at 
that  time  unexplored,  and  was  a  more  appro- 
priate field  for  investigation  than  what  he  csdled 
the  divine  phase  of  philosophy,  by  which  he 
meant  what  is  now  understood  by  speculative 
science.     In  his  estimate  of  the  proper  subjects 
for  inyeBtigation,  this  strongly  practical  bias  is 


always  apparent,  insomudi  that  Xenophon  says, 
"he  continued  incessantly  to  discuss  human 
affairs,'  and  Cicero  impressively  declares  that 
"he  called  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to 
the  earth."  ITie  career  of  Socrates  as  a  teacher 
was  a  remarkably  illustrious  one.  It  was,  also, 
eminently  successful.  Those  who  listened  to  his 
instructions  alwa^-s  felt  their  minds  enlaiged, 
and  their  virtuous  inclinations  strengthened. 
C^ertainly.  no  teacher  has  ever  presented  a  more 
complete  example  of  what  should  be  the  aim  of 
instruction,  and  none  has  ever  employed  a 
method  so  well  calculated  to  develop  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  the  ideas  and  trutns  which 
he  designed  to  impart. — See  Grote,  ffistorj/  of 
Greece,  chap.Lxviii. 

SOLON,  the  author  of  the  Athenian  system 
of  education,  was  born  at  Athens  in  639  B.  C.; 
and  died,  in  559,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He 
was  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  his  age,  and  was 
reckoned  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  A 
modem  historian  (Dunctcer,  Gesdiichte  des 
Alterthum^)  calls  him  the  greatest  political 
genius  of  antiquity.  ITaving  been  called  to 
9ie  archonsliip,  m  594  B.  C.,  by  all  parties,  with 
authority  to  confirm,  repeal,  or  moclify  the  Dra- 
conian laws,  he  gave  to  the  Athenians  a  new 
constitution,  which  etlucated  the  people  to  a 
higher  degree  of  culture  than  had  Ikjcu  attained 
by  any  nation  before  that  time.  The  eminence 
which  Greece  occupies  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, is  chiefly  due  to  the  laws  of  Solon.  (For 
an  account  of  the  educational  legislation  of 
Solon,  see  Athens.) 

SOUTH,  University  of  the,  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  It  was  chartered  in 
1858,  but  was  not  opened  until  1868,  its  oivan- 
ization  being  interrupted  by  the  civil  war.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Sewanee  Plateau,  a  spur  of  the 
Cumberland  Moimtains,  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  1 ,000  ft.  above  the  surrounding  country.  The 
university  domain  comprises  nearly  10,000  acres. 
The  value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus 
is  $150,000;  the  amount  of  its  productive  funds, 
350,000.  The  library  contains  6,000  volumes. 
The  university  consists  of  10  schools;  namely, 
civil  engineering  and  physics,  mathematics,  mod- 
em languages  and  literature,  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental chemistry,  metaphysics  and  English 
literature,  geology  and  minendocy,  ancient  lan- 
guages, history  and  political  science,  commerce 
and  trade,  moral  science  and  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  theology.  There  is  also  a  grammar 
or  preparatory  school.  The  charge  for  tuition, 
board,  etc.,  is  $310  a  year.  In  1875,  there  were 
1 2  instructors  and  243  students  (92  preparatory). 
The  vice-chancellor,  who  is  the  administrative 
heatl  of  the  university,  is  (1876)  Gen.  J.  Goi^gas. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  the  American  irnion,  having 
an  area  of  about  .34,000  sq.m.;  and  a  population, 
in  1870,  of  705,606,  of  whom  289,667  were 
whites,  and  415,814  colored  persons. 

Educational  History. — The  first  constitatioa 
of  the  state  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  eductr 
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tion,  the  custom  at  that  time  being  to  leave 
elementary  education  in  the  hands  of  parents. 
In  1811,  the  legislature  created  a  free-school  fund, 
the  use  of  which  was  to  be  confined  to  the  poor 
in  case  of  its  inadequacy  for  all.  This  proviso, 
imparting  a  sort  of  charity  phase  to  the  state 
effort  to  promote  education,  has  always  proved 
an  obstacle  in  its  way  by  alienating  from  it  the 
support  of  the  wealthier  classes.  An  effort  was 
raaae  in  1843  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  without  permanent  success.  From  the 
earliest  times,  the  city  of  Charleston  has  been 
the  recipient  of  benefactions  for  educational 
purposes,  but  these  have  been  limited  in  amount, 
and  their  influence  has  not  extended  over  the 
state.  Good  public  schools,  however,  existed  in 
that  city  previous  to  1861.  In  1868,  a  new  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  which  provided  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  public  schools,  to  be  supported 
by  an  annual  tax  on  property  and  polls,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  normal  school,  a  state 
reform  school,  a  state  university,  and  educational 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind. 
It  also  provided  that  all  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
public  funds  should  be  free  to  the  children  of 
the  state,  regardless  of  color ;  but  this  provision, 
together  wiui  one  compelling  the  attendance  at 
school  of  all  children  in  the  state  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  16,  has  been  disre^rded.  Separate 
schools  are  now  generally  provided  for  colored 
children.  No  state  supenntendent  of  public 
intruction  was  chosen  m  South  Carolina  till 
1868,  when  J.  K.  Jillson  was  elected.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1872  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Hugh 
8.  Thompson,  elected  in  1876. 

School  Si/stem. — The  present  school  system  of 
the  state  was  established  in  1870,  the  act  which 
C3tablished  it  receiving  some  slight  modifications 
the  following  year.  The  gener5  supervision  of 
the  schools  rests  with  the  stfUe  superintendent. 
He  is  elected  for  four  years,  is  required  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  text- books  used  in  the  schools, 
and  to  discharge  all  other  duties  usually  pertain- 
ing to  the  office.  The  stat^  hoard  of  education 
consists  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  several 
county  school  commissioners.  It  convenes  an- 
nually in  regular  meetings  at  the  capital,  or  in 
special  meetings  at  such  other  times  and  places 
as  the  superintendent,  who  is  its  chainuan,  may 
direct.  Count}/  school  commissioners  are  elected 
biennially,  one  in  each  county.  They  direct  the 
expenditure  of  the  school  funds,  appoint  teachers, 
and  manage  the  schools,  generally  with  entire 
independence  of  the  state  superintendent,  whose 
powers  are  chiefly  advisory.  County  school  e.r- 
aminers,  two  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the 
county  commissioner,  the  three  constituting  a 
board,  of  which  the  county  commissioner  is  chair- 
man, for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  the 
appointment  of  district  tiiistees.  In  addition 
to  these  officers,  the  governor,  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  of  education  in  the  two  houses 
of  the  legislature,  and  two  others  one  appointed 
by  each  house,  constitute  a  committee  of  five 
to  choose  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the 


schools  of  the  state.  The  school  revenue  is 
composed  of  the  state  school  tax,  the  poll  tax. 
and  district  taxes.  The  first  is  derived  from  a 
levy  of  two  mills  on  every  dollar  of  taxable 
property.  District  taxes  are  subiect  to  tl^  will 
of  tne  people.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  to  pass  specific  laws,  as  intended 
by  the  constitution  oi  1868,  various  matters 
necessary  to  give  definiteness  to  the  school  law 
and  make  it  effective,  are  undetermined.  Hie 
school  age  is  from  6  to  16  years. 

Edticational   Condition.  —  The    number  of 

school-districts  in  the  state,  in  1876,  was  42*1 : 

the  number  of  free  schools,  2,776.     The  only 

graded  schools  in  the  state  are  in  the  dty  at 

Charleston.     ITie  school  revenue  for  the  year 

1876  was  as  follows : 

From  Btatc  appropriation. . .  $250,000.00 

"     district  taxes 140,493.57 

"     poll  tax 62,250.24 

••      Pcabody  Fund 3,850.00 

Total $462,593^1 

The  expenditure  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  salaries $377,920.33 

Building  and  repairinp; 

school-houses,  etc 24,989.98 

Expense  of  enumeration  of 

school  children 4,230.65 

For  all  other  purposes 16,731.19 

Total $423,872.15 

This  statement  of  expenditures  is  only  ap- 

proximatrly  correct,  as  complete  returns  from 

some  parts  of  the  state  had  not  been  received  by 

the  sui)erintendent. 
The  chief  items  of  scJiool  staiisticSt  for  the 

year  1876,  are  the  following : 

Population  of  the  state  of  school  age: 

Whiles 85.678 

Colored 152,293 

Total 237,971 

Number  of  children  attending  school: 

Whites 62.283 

<)olored 70,802 

Total 123,0S5 

Teachers  employed,  males,  white 1,140 

"  "         females    "     841 

**  *'  males,  colored. ..        774 

"  "         females     *•      ...        313 

Total 3,0es 

Monthly  average  paid  to  teachers,  males. . .  $30.40 

**             •*           •*     ♦*        **         females..  $28>« 

Average  number  of  months  of  school  session  4i 

Normal  Instruction. —  The  State  Normal 
School  at  Columbia  was  opened  in  1874.  h 
provides  a  two  years'  course  of  study  in  two  de- 
l)artments ;  the  first,  a  training  class  for  fitting 
teachers  for  lower-grade  positions ;  the  second, 
for  fitting  them  for  positions  in  the  higbor 
schools.  The  board  of  regents  determines  the 
number  of  students  to  be  admitted  annuaUv.  and 
these  are  apportioned  among  the  counties  of 
the  state  according  to  the  number  of  represent- 
atives of  each  in  the  general  assembly.  Tae  can- 
didates so  apportioned,  pass  through  a  competi- 
tive examination,  conducted  by  the  county  s(iool 
commissioners  and  board  of  ezamineis,  the  com- 
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missioner  recommending  the  candidates  accord- 
ing to  their  standing  in  the  examination,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  special  aptitude  for  teaching  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant.  They  are  then  re-ex- 
amined by  the  president  of  the  normal  school, 
and  if  found  qualified,  are  admitted  uix)n  a 
pledge  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  public  st^hools 
of  the  state,  (.-ertificates  and  diplomas  are 
granted  according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency 
attained.  During  the  first  year  of  the  school, 
39  students  were  registered,  (i  males  and  33  fe- 
males. The  report  for  1875  stated  that  the 
school  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. —  Six 
tettdiers^  vistUiites  were  held  during  the  year 
1875 ;  but  the  system  has  not  yet  been  developed 
sufficiently  to  aJfect  materially  the  educational 
interests  of  the  state. 

Secomhtry  Instruction. — The  institutions  for 
supplying  tKis  kind  of  instruction,  are  few  in 
number.  In  1875,  only  7  academies  and  sem- 
inaries made  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
E  lucation, — 1  for  boys,  2  for  girls,  and  4  for 
both  sexes.  They  employed  22  teachers,  and 
had  an  attendance  of  663  pupils.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  pursuing  higher 
studies,  was  2,752.  There  are  no  high  schools 
organized  outside  of  Charleston.  There  is  a 
preparatory  school  at  Orangeburg,  having,  in 
1875,  an  attendance  of  209  pupils. 

Deyiornitia/ional  mid  Parochial  Instruction. 
— ^The  denominational  schools  in  the  state  are 
not  numeroi&,  the  instruction  usujdly  given  in 
such  institutions,  being  furnished,  as  demanded, 
by  schools  of  other  grades. 

Superior  Instruction. — The  colleges  and  uni- 
yersities  of  the  state  are  as  follows : 


When 

Rcligioii« 

NAME 

Location 

organ- 

dt  nomi- 

ize<l 

nation 

ClAflin  UniverHitv .... 

Orangobnrg 

1870 

M.  Epis. 

College  of  Charleston. 

Charleston 

1789 

Non-sect. 

Erskine  College 

Duo  West 

18H9 

Rf.  Presb. 

Farman  University. . 

Greenville 

1851 

Baptist 

Newberry  College. . . . 
UniTersiiy  of  S.  0. . . . 

WalhaUa 

1858 

Luth. 

Columbia 

1805 

Non-sect. 

Wofford  College 

Spartanburg 

1833 

M.  Kpis.S. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction. — De- 
partments for  furnishing  this  kind  of  instruction, 
are  in  operation  in  many  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  state,  but  there  are,  m  addi- 
tion, special  institutions,  as  follows :  ITie  South- 
em  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Ureenville, 
with  5  instructors  and  (»(>  students,  in  1 874 — h ; 
and  the  Theological  Seminaiy  of  the  General 
^Vssembly  of  the  I'rcsbyterian  (liurch,  at  Colum- 
bia, with  5  instructors  and  57  students. 

Special  Instruction. — The  South  Carolina  In- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
<lumb  and  the  blind,  located  at  Spartanburg,  is 
a  state  institution.  It  has  been  closed,  since 
October,  1873. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  TTniversity  of,  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  was  chartered  as  South  Caro- 
lina College  in  1801,  and  was  organized  in  1805. 
It  became  a  university  in  1 805.  It  is  a  state  in- 
stitution, supported  by  legislative  appropriations. 
Instruction  is    free    to  all,  and  tnere  are  no 


charges  for  rent  of  rooms  or  matriculation.  The 
campus  and  grounds  are  in  the  center  of  the 
city.  They  cover  four  squares,  including  eighteen 
acres,  and  are  adorned  with  shade  trees.  Within 
the  enclosure  are  the  library  building,  recitation 
rooms,  dormitories,  society  halls,  and  residences 
of  the  professors.  The  university  has  a  museum 
of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  a  library  of  over 
26,000  volumes.  It  comprises  an  academic  departr 
ment,  preparatory  school,  law  school,  and  medical 
school  (suspended).  In  the  academic  department 
there  are  two  quadrennial  courses,  the  classical, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  the  modem, 
leading  to  the  dw^ree  of  Ph.  B.  The  preparatory 
school  is  designed  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
English  branches,  as  well  as  to  fit  boys  for  the 
college  courses.  Colored  as  well  as  white  youth 
are  admitted  to  all  the  courses.  The  l^pslature, 
in  the  session  of  1873 — 4,  established  124  bene- 
ficiary scholarships,  open  for  general  competition, 
each  yielding  3200  a  year  to  the  successful  ap- 
plicant. They  are  apportioned  to  the  counties  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  representatives  to  which 
each  is  entitled  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  general 
assembly.  'J 'he  scholarships  are  tenable  for  four 
years,  or  until  graduation  ;  and  the  holder  may 
pursue  either  of  the  quadrennial  courses.  In 
January,  1876,  there  were  12  instmctors  and  196 
students  (11  law,  88  collegiate,  97  preparatory). 
Of  the  college  students.  35  were  pursuing  the 
classical  course,  and  53  the  modem  course.  The 
Rev.  Anson  W.  Cummings,  A.  M.,  D.  D., is  (1877) 
the  chairman  of  the  faculty. 

S0T7THEBN  X7NIVEBSITY,  at  Greens- 
boro', Ala.,  chartered  in  1858,  and  organized  in 
1859,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  South.  It  has  productive  funds  to 
the  amount  of  $51 ,000  ;  the  value  of  its  grounds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  is  $90,000.  Before  the 
war,  its  endowment  was  over  5^200,000.  The  li- 
brary contains  upward  of  2,000  volumes,  and  the 
laboratory  is  wen  supi)lied  with  apparatus,  chem- 
ical and  philosophical.  It  was  originally  organized 
on  the  plan  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and, 
besides  the  ordinary  collegiate  schools,  has  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  and  l^iblical  literature.  In 
1876 — 7,  there  were  14  instructors  and  about 
100  students.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Andrews,  D.  D., 
was  the  chancellor  until  July,  1875,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Lutlier  M.  Smith,  D.  D., 
the  present  incumbent  (1877). 

SOUTHWESTEBN  BAPTIST  TJNI- 
VERSITY,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  was  founded  in 
1874,  by  the  Baptists  of  the  south-western 
States.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  ran- 
ging from  SI  2 J  to  ^'M)  yav  term  of  20  weeks, 
and  by  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  S60,000. 
The  value  of  its  real  estate  is  $50,000.  ITie 
academic  department  consists  of  a  primary  school 
and  a  gnunmar  (or  preparatory)  school.  ITie 
university  comprises  two  departments  :  (I)  liter- 
ature and  science ;  (2)  law.  ITie  department  of 
literature  and  science  comprehends  the  seven 
schools,  as  follows:  (1)  t^tin ;  (2)  Greek; 
(3)  mathematics;  (4)  natural  science;  (5)  moral 
science  ;  ((>)  English;  (7)  German  and  French. 
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Two  auxiliary  preparatory  schools  are  to  be  es- 
tablished :  one  for  hlaat  Tenuessee,  at  Mossy 
Creek,  and  one  for  Middle  Tennessee,  in  Mur- 
freesboro,  which  will  be  component  parts  of  the 
university.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  4  instructors 
and  191  students  (52  collegiate,  44  grammar,  95 
primary).  The  presidents  have  been  :  Geo.  W. 
Jarman,  A.  M.,  1874 — 5  ;  Wra.  Shelton,  1).  D., 
1875 — 6 ;  and  Creo.  W.  Jarman,  A.  M.,  again, 
since  1876. 

SOUTHWESTEBN  PBESB7TEBIAN 
TTNIVBBSITY,  at  Clarksville,  Tenu.,  char- 
tered in  1875,  was  established  by  the  Presbyterian 
synods  of  the  South-west.  It  succeeded  to  the 
property  and  funds  of  Stewart  CJoll^,  which  was 
continued  on  the  existing  plan,  until  the  formal 
organization  of  the  university  proper.  The  uni- 
versity now  has  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000, 
24  acres  of  laud,  with  commodious  college  build- 
ings, and  a  considerable  building  fund,  besides 
lai^  and  costly  cabinets  of  minerals,  fossils,  and 
shells,  and  a  valuable  scientific  library,  presented 
by  Prof.  VVm.  M.  Stewart,  after  whom  Stewart 
College  was  named.  The  college  received  its  name 
in  1855,  when  the  buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  of  the 
Masonic  University  of  Tenn.  (founded  in  1850 
by  the  Masonic  Fraternity  of  the  state)  were 
purchased  in  behalf  of  the  Synod  of  Nashville, 
it  was  suspended  during  the  civil  war,  and  re- 
opened some  time  after  its  close.  It  has  a  sub- 
coUegiate  and  a  collegiate  department,  and  con- 
fers the  usual  degrees.  A  Biblical  course  is  pre- 
scribed through  the  four  college  classes.  The 
cost  of  tuition  ranges  from  340  to  370  per  an- 
num. Free  tuition  is  provided  for  all  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  for  all  sons  of  Presbyterian 
ministers.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  professors 
and  131  students.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Shearer,  D.D., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

SOUTHWESTEBN  T7NIVBBSIT7,  at 
Georgetown,  Williamson  Co.,  Texas,  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Ej)iscopal  (Church, 
South,  was  ojxjned  as  Texas  L  niversity  in  1 874, 
and  chartered  under  its  present  title  in  1875.  In 
it  were  merged  Rutersville  College,  at  Ruters- 
ville,  chartered  in  1840 ;  Wesleyan  College,  at 
San  Augustine,  1844;  Soule  University ,  at  Chap- 
pel  IliU,  1856;  and  McKciizie  (^oUege,  at  ( 'larks- 
ville,  1860;  all  controlled  by  the  same  church.  It 
is  supported  chictly  by  tuition  fees,  but  has  an 
endowment  of  12,000  acres  of  land.  The  tuition 
fee  is  ^30  for  one  term  of  five  months,  or  3.")() 
for  one  session  of  ten  montlis.  The  university 
comprises  1 2  schools ;  namely,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  Latin,  Greek,  pure  mathematics,  ap- 

Elied  mathematics,  German,  Sjmnish,  English 
inguage  and  literature,  history  and  political  ■■ 
economy,  chemistry  and  geology,  a  commercial  i 
school,  and  a  preparatory  school.  In  1875 — G,  i 
there  were  6  instructors  and  78  students.  The  ' 
Rev.  F.  A.  Mood,  D.I).,  formerly  president  of 
Soule  University,  is  now  (1876)  ivginit  of  this  | 
university. 

SPAIN,    a  country  of   Euroiw,  having  an 
area  of  1 95,774  sq.  m.,  andai)opuIation,iu  1870,  j 
of  16,835,500.  With  the  exception  of  the  Basques,  1 


in  four  of  the  northern  provinces,  alaMMt  aQ 
the  inhabitants  are  Sj)aniards,  and  speak  the 
Sjianish  language.  Lntil  quite  recently,  the 
only  form  of  religion  allowed  by  law  was  the 
Roman  Catholic. 

Uistory  cf  EduccUion,  —  Education,  in  Spiin, 
may  be  said  to  have  b^un  with  the  estabbib- 
ment  of  the  Roman  power,  in  the  2d  ceotoiy 
before  Christ,  llie  progress  made  by  the  natiTet 
was  so  great  that  Stralx)  found  no  difference  be- 
tween a  Roman  and  an  Iberian  youth.    Hie 
schools  of  Cordova,  especially,  were,  during  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  in  a  floniiih- 
ing  condition,  and  educated  some  of  the  bat 
representatives  of  the  later  Roman  literature. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  Romans,  who,  un- 
der the  reign  of    the  emperois,  achieved  the 
highest  reputation  as  writers  on  education— 
Seneca  and   Quintilian,  were  both  natives  of 
S])ain.     The  invasion  of  the  German  tribes,  for 
a  time,  checked  the  progress  of  education ;  bat 
the  scholarship  of  the  Spanish  monasteiieB  was 
soon  worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  of  other 
Christian  countries.    Some  of  the  Gothic  king^ 
too,  began   to  show  an  interest  in  education, 
which  was  well  calculated  to  raise  great  hopea 
for  the  future.     Tlie  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arabs  raised  the  countiy  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  rcsard  to  edu- 
cation.   The  religious  toleration  of  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  allowed   Christian    and   Jewish 
scholars  to  teach  in  the  sc^hools  side  b^  aide 
with  Mohammedans,  and  produced  a  hteiarf 
emulation  which    was    followed  by  the  moat 
beneficial  results.     Dozy,  in  his  HisUjry  (f  ike 
Mohammedfins  in  Spain,  shows  that  primai; 
schools  were   numerous    and    well  condocted, 
and  that,  while  in  the  Christian  countries  odIt 
the  priests  possessed  a  moderate  knowledge,  in 
Andalusia  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  able  to 
read  and  write.    Aristotle  became  better  known 
to  Christian  Europe  from  translations  made  by 
Mohammedan  Arabs :   and  Cordova  and  other 
scats  of   Mohammedan    learning  attracted  the 
most  gifted  students  from  aU  parts  of  Europe. 
One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  I^opes  of  tne 
middle  ages,  Sylvester  11.,  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  scholarship  to  Mohammeilan  teachers. 
When  tlie  ix)wer  of  Mohammedanism  declined, 
and  the  Christian  kings  began    to  recover  the 
lost  ground,  Si>ain  found  a  distinguished  patron 
of  education  in  king  ^Vlfonso  X..  sumamed  the 
Wise  (1*252 — 84),  who,  in  his  remarkable  code 
of  laws,  entitled   L<is  Siete  Partuias^  devoted 
one  chapter  to  Estudios  Gcnerales.     Salamanca 
became  the  most  famous  university  of  (luistian 
Europe,  having,  at  one  time,  over  10,000  students. 
During  the  16th  and  1 7tli  centuries,  the  cause  of 
education  ^Tsibly  declined.    In  the  second  half  of 
the  IHth  century,  Charles  III.  re-organized  the 
universities  of  Salamanca,  Alcala  de  lTenareB.and 
(Jrauada.  and  established  elementary  and  higher 
schools  in  all  the  market  towns  and  villad^ 
Under  Charles  IV.  (1788—1808),  the  PestJcB- 
zian  system  was  introduced  ;  but  it  did  not  k«d 
to  any  lasting  improvement.    The  new  oonsti- 
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tution  of  1812  favored  the  development  of  edu- 1  to  attend  the  model  schools  in  the  chief  towns, 
cation,  but  no  real  progress  could  be  made  dur- ;  The  normal  schools,  however,  were  reopened  by 
ing  the  illiberal  reign  of  Fei"dinand  VII.     Sev-    the  revolutionary  government.     Every  capital 


oral  attempts  to  re-or^nize  the  educational  sys- 
tem were  made  dm*mg  the  regency  of  Chris- 
tina, the  reigns  of  IsabeUa  and  ^^ladeo,  and  the 
short  repubfican  administration  ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ensuing  civil  wars,  no  reform  of 
importance  has  as  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 
rrvmary  Instruction, — Primary  instniction 


of  a  proWnce  is  required  to  have  a  normal  school, 
with  a  model  school  attached,  which  is  generally 
the  higher  school  of  the  town.  The  school  in 
Madrid  is  called  the  Central  Normal  School.  In 
order  to  become  a  teacher,  a  candidate  must  be 
20  years  of  age,  possess  a  good  moral  character, 
and  must  have  passed  the  prescribed  examina- 


is  compulsory,  and,  since  1869,  free  to  all.     By    tion.    Teachers  can  be  removed  only  by  the 


the  law  of  1857,  it  was  divided  into  an  element 
ary  and  a  higher  grade.  The  course  of  studies 
of  the  elementary  schools  comprised  religion. 
Scriptural  history,  reading,  writing,  the  elements 


government  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
supreme  council  of  study.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  are  very  small ;  but,  owing  to  the  oom- 
I)lete  exhaustion  of  the  Spanish  treasury,  even 


of  Spanish  grammar,  and  the  rudiments  of  these  are  not  regularly  paid.  The  schools  of  the 
arithmetic.  In  the  higher  primary  schools,  the  '  kingdom  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  supreme 
same  subjects  were  taught  ami,  in  addition,  the  I  council  of  stuily,  consistingof  24  members  who 


elements  of  geometry,  of  linear  drawing  and 
surveying,  history  and  geography  (particularly 
of  Spain),  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history.  The  law  of  IHGH  abolished  the 
above  distinction,and  divided  the  schools  into  four 
classes:  (1)  JSacueltvi  de  entntda,  for  communities 
of  from  500  to  1,000  inhabitants  ;  (2)  Esctielas 
de  primero  ascenso,  for  communities  of  from 
2,000  to  10,000  inhabitants  ;  (3)  Eaaiehts  de  se- 
gnjidodncensoy  for  cities  of  from  10,000  to  20,000 


are  appointed  by  the  king.  This  council  is  divided 
into  three  sections :  one  for  primary,  special,  and 
art  schools,  one  for  secondary  schools,  and  one  for 
sujierior  schools.  Every  province  has  a  provincial 
junta  for  the  schools  of  that  province;  and  every 
town  has  its  local  junta,  consisting  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  pn)vince  or  town,  a  priest,  and 
at  least  two  heads  of  families.  At  least  one  in- 
si)C(^tor  is  appointed  for  every  province,  by  Hie 
king ;  and  sometimes  two  are  apjKjinted  ;  Mad- 


inbabitants ;  and  (4)  Escuelas  de  tenn inn,  for  rid  is  entitled  to  three.  The  inspectors  visit 
the  chief  towns  of  provinces  and  cities  of  more  all  the  schools  in  their  district,  with  the  excep- 
than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  course  of  studies  tion  of  the  primary  normal  schools,  which  are 
generally  agreed  with  that  of  the  law  of  1857,  left  to  three  general  inspectors.  In  1872,  there 
but  required  for  the  girls*  schools  practical  in-  ■  were  22.025  public  schools,  of  which  16,294  were 
struction  in  needle  work,  and  recommended  the  for  males  (infants,  boys,  and  adults),  and  6,331 
introduction  of  music  wherever  possible.  The  for  females.  The  number  of  private  schools  was 
law  of  1857  declared  all  those  schools  public  5,135,  of  which  2,901  were  for  males,  and  2,234 
schools,  which  were  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  .  for  females;  making  a  total  of  27,760  primary 
by  the  state,  by  charitable  institutions,  or  by  schools.  The  numfijr  of  male  pupils  in  the 
funds  specially  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  |  public  schools  was  745,686 ;  and  of  femfJe  pu- 
The  law  of  1868  added  to  these  all  schools  ;  |>ils,  441,773;  making  the  total  number  of  pujnls 
sustained  by  religious  corporations,  but  the  re-  j  m  the  public  schoob  1,187,459.  The  private 
publican  government  deprived  the  religious  ■  schools  nad  96.753  male  and  97,760  female  pa- 
corporations  of  all  privileges  formerly  possessed  i)iLs,  or  194,513  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  total 
by  them.  An  elementary  school  for  boys  is  re-  number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  was 
quired  to  be  established  in  every  village  of  500  i  1,381,972.  Tnenumberof  normal  schools  was  31. 
inhabitants,  and  also  one  for  girls,  though  nei-  i  Secondan/  Itistr^idion. —  Secondary  instnic- 
ther  need  comprise,  in  the  course  of  studies,  all  tion  is  inii)arted  in  institutes,  which  are  divided 
the  subjects  enumerated  above.  Similar  schools  into  throe  classes  according  to  the  population 
for  boys  only,  are  admissible  in  communities  of  their  localities,  that  in  Sladrid  being  of  the 
with  less  than  500  inhabitants.  Every  town  first  class ;  those  in  the  provincial  capitals  and 
of  2,000  inhabitants  must  have  two  complete  at  the  seats  of  universities,  of  the  second  ;  and  all 
schools  for  boys  and  two  for  girls ;  and,  for  every  the  rest,  of  the  third.  Every  province  has  one 
additional  2,000  inhabitants,  there  must  be  an  provincial  institute ;  and  Madrid,  two  ;  while 
additional  school  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.  \  local  institutions  are  oixjned  wherever  they  are 
Private  schools  are  accepted,  but  one-thinl  of  n(»eded.  Cofefj/ios,  or  boarding-houses,  have  been 
the  schools  of  a  town  must  be  public.  In  the  established  in  connection  with  most  of  the  in- 
chief  towns  of  provinces,  and  in  cities  of  more  stitutes;  while  private  colegios  may  be  opened 
than  10,000  inhabitiints.  one  of  the  public  by  any  Spanianl  of  good  repute  and  over  25 
schools  must  be  of  a  higher  grade.  Schools  for  years  of  age,  who  holds  the  degree  of  licentiate 
children  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age  must  be  from  a  university.  The  law  of  1857  prescribed 
kept  in  cities  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  that  all  teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  be 
At  the  same  places,  are  evening  w^liools  and  24  years  of  age,  and  should  hold  the  degree  of 
Sunday-scliools  for  adults.  Hy  the  law  of  1  >^{\>*',  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  provision  was  abol- 
only  the  normal  school  at  Madrid  was  retained  ;  ished  by  the  revolutionary  government,  which 
while,  in  the  provinws.  it  was  ileonujil  sufficient  required  a  comjK^titive  examination.  The  in- 
lo  permit  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher    stitutes  are  under  the  control  of  the  rectore  of 
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the  university  districts,  to  whom  the  directors 
of  the  institutes  must  furnish  a  monthly  finan^ 
dal  report.  If  no  university  is  near,  the  report 
is  made  to  the  minister.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  institutes  is  divided  into  ^'neral  and 
applied  studies.  The  former  comprise  religion 
and  Scriptural  history,  reading,  writing,  uni- 
yersal  and  Spanish  history,  modem  languages, 
Spanish  and  Latin  grammar  and  composition, 
the  rudiments  of  Greek,  logic,  psychology,  and 
drawing.  The  course  of  general  studies  com- 
prises two  periods,  of  two  and  four  years  re- 
spectively, and  prepares  the  student  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  oi  Arts.  The  applied  studies 
prepare  the  student  to  be  an  expert  in  mercan- 
tile affairs,  mechanics,  chemistry,  or  survey- 
ing, and  cover  a  term  of  three  years.  ITiey 
comprise  linear  and  object  drawing,  mercantile 
arithmetic,  and  all  such  branches  as  can  be  applied 
in  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  in  trades,  and  in  com- 
merce and  navigation.  The  number  of  insti- 
tutes, in  1872,  was  63,  with  about  30,000  pupils. 
Superior  Instruction, — Superior  instruction 
is  imparted  in  the  universities.  There  are  five 
faculties;  namely,  philosophy  and  literature; 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences; 

Ehannacy ;  medicine ;  and  laws.  These  faculties., 
owever,  are  not  all  represented  in  each  uni- 
versity. Three  degrees  are  conferred,  —  the 
baccalaureate,  the  licentiate,  and  the  doctorate. 
The  universities,  in  1873,  were  as  follows: 
Barcelona,  with  55  professors  and  2,440  students; 
Granada,  with  47  professors  and  1,404  students; 
Madrid,  with  76  professors  and  6,496  students ; 
Oviedo,  with  15  professors  and  223  students; 
Salamanca,  with  41  professors  and  419  students; 
Santiago,  with  28  professors ;  Seville,  with  35 
])rofe8sors;  Valencia,  with  37  professors  and 
1,693  students;  and  Valladolid,  with  31  profess- 
ors and  1 ,050  students. 

Special  Instruction. — Special  instruction  is 
imparted  in  schools  of  agriculture,  of  archit^'ct- 
ure,  of  fine  arts,  of  commerce,  of  engineering, 
and  of  inining.  There  is  also  a  conservatory  of 
music,  at  MacSid  ;  a  school  of  forestry,  at  Villa- 
viciosa  de  Odon,  and  four  schools  of  veterinary 
surgery,^— at  Madrid,  (.ordova,  Ix^on,  and  Sara- 
gossa.  The  total  number  of  students  receiving 
special  instniction,  in  1872,  was  1,372.  St»e 
Scum  1 1),  PCUhufOffi^cke  Encirlopddic ;  Rrport 
of  U.  S.  Camniinsionnr  of  E hication  for  1873. 
SPANISH  LANGUAGE.  'Jlie  Si)ani.sh 
languajio  has  but  little  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
regular  couiso  of  instrui-tion,  in  schools  and  col- 
le«i;(?s.  in  conipari.son  with  the  French  and 
(ierman  lanjjjuaj^i^s.  As  S[)anish,  however,  is 
not  only  the  lanmiafje  of  one  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  but  is  si)oken  in  all  the  countries  of 
South  Atnerica,  except  Brazil  ;  ami  also  in 
Central  America,  Mexico,  mid  even  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  thus  the 
vernacular  lunmiajre  of  at  least  (50  millions 
of  people,  practical  considerations  commend 
its  stuily  to  thousands  of  persons,  students 
and  others,  in  preference  to  either  (ierman  or 
i^^rench.     Independently  of  this  consideration, 


the  Spanish  language,  as  a  school  accomplish- 
ment, is  not  without  attractions.    It  ranks,  in- 
deed, among  the  most  euphonious  of  modeni 
languages,  being  even  preferred,  by  some  linguists, 
to  the  Italian  ;  and  its  literature  contains  iuadj 
works  of  enduring  interest  and  value.   Among 
historians,  Mariana,  and  among  poets,  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon,  deservedly  hold  a  very  high 
rar^ ;  while  Cervantes,  the  immortal  author  of 
Don  QuirotCj  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  kt 
humorous  description  and  lively  satire.    The 
Spanish  language,  like  the  French  and  the  Italian, 
is  one  of  the  scHcalled  Romanic  languages  (q- v.); 
but  there  are  some  words  in  it  which  may  be 
traced  either  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  the  ruling 
race  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  and  in 
offshoot  of  whose  language  is  supposed  to  sa^ 
vive  in  the  Basque,  or  to  the  Celts  who  ovemn 
Spain  as  well  as  other  parts  of  western  Europe. 
Tne  remarks  made  in  the  articles  of  this  work  on 
the  derivation  of  the  French  and  Italian  from 
the  Latin  apply  in  a  lar^  measure  also  to  the 
Spanish.     vV'hen  the  Yisicoths  had  established 
their  rule  in  the  country,  t-hey  gradually  adopted 
the  vulgar  Latin,  which  had  already  become  the 
language  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.    Thejr 
retained,  however,  and  introduced  into  the  com- 
mon language,  a  number  of  terms  designating 
their  political  institutions  and    war    customs. 
The  use  of  the  definite  article,  also,  and  the 
employment  of  auxiliary  verbs  in  the  formation  of 
the  past  tenses  of  the  active  voice,  and  in  all  the 
tenses  of  the  passive,  passed  from  the  language 
of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  into  the  new  language 
of  Spain,  as  likewise  into  those  of  France  anid 
Italy.    The   AraBs,  with    whom    the  Spanish 
Christians,  for  nearly  800  years,  bad  to  wrestle 
for   the   control    of    the    country,    introduced 
into  the  language  a  number  of  wonls  relating  to 
industry,  scienw,  and  commerce ;  and  some  of 
these  wonls,  especially  those  beginning  with  the 
Arabic  article  ol  (as  ahnonac,  f//a>//<>/, etc.). have 
passed,  through   Spanish,  into  the  modem  lan- 
j  guagcs  of  F.urope  in  general.  ^Vhile  the  Spanish 
language  presents  a  considerably  lai^er  number 
'  of  non-I-iitin  elements  than   either  French  or 
Italian,  it  deviates  but  little  from  these  two  sister 
languages  in  its  structure  and  grammar.    In  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  it  entirely  agrees 
with  the  Italian.  The  two  double  consonants  //and 
>7  are  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  ;  and  of  the  Kngliah 
consonant  sounds,  ^  (as  in  zc^nt-j  is  entirely  want- 
ing. Though  substantives  have  only  two  genders, 
masculine  and  feminine,  the  article  has  three, 
el,  hy  and  lo ;  the  last,  which  is  the  neuter  form. 
Ix'ing  usc<l  to  change  adjectives  into  substantives 
(/<> />//^wo,  that  which  is  good).     'I  he  Spanish  is 
richer  than  either  French  or  Italian  in  augn»ent- 
ativos  and  diminutives  ;   and  the  rL-flexive  form 
of  the  verb  is  usetl  more  exten>ivi'ly.  jierh&ps. 
than  in  any  other  language  of  FIurojK,*.  The  feub- 
junctive  has  two  more  tenses  than  the  Italian 
or  French  (aviare,  future ;  amara,  second  coiuli- 
tional).    In  words  deriveil  from  Latin,  the  e  and 
o  of  the  accented  penultima  have  fivquentlybtsn 
developed  into  ie  and  ue,  a  change  which,  in 
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this  class  of  words,  ^ves  to  the  Spanish  an  un- 
doubted superiority  in  euphony  (Spanish  tiempoy 
fuerte;  French  temps,  fart;  Ital.  tempo,  forte). — 
The  proper  method  of  teaching  Spanish  does  not 
differ  from  tliatof  teaching  the  French  lanfjuage 
(q.  V.)  A  few  lessons  in  comparative  etymology 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  this  as  of  every 
language.  If,  for  instance,  the  pupil  learns  that 
such  combinations  as  c/,  fl,  pi  etc.  in  Enghsli 
words  of  I^tin  origin  are  often  changed  into  // 
(UamaVt  clamor;  llama,  flame;  llano,  plain),  a 
larse  number  of  words  will,  at  once,  be  familiar 
to  him. — The  first  grammar,  as  well  as  the  first 
dictionary,  of  th3  Spanish  language,  was  pub- 
lished in  1492  by  Antonio  de  Lebrija.  The  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy 
(first  published  in  1771)  at  once  became,  and 
have  smce  remained,  standard  authorities.  The 
dictionary  of  the  Academy  has  received  manv 
valuable  additions  and  corrections  from  Salva. 
who  has  also  written  the  best  S^ianish  grammar 
for  natives.  Etymological  dictionaries  have  been 
published  by  Covarrabias  (1674)  and  Cabrera 
{1837). 

SPARTA>)  one  of  the  principal  states  of 
ancient  Greece,  dates  its  important  history  from 
the  regency  of  Lyciu-gus  (q.  v.),  who  devised  a 
peculiar  system  of  education,  designed  to  foster. 
as  the  highest  virtue,  a  contempt  of  life  and  of 
worldly  goods,  and,  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
honor,  the  habit  of  prompt  obedience  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  state.  The  central  idea  of  his 
system  was,  that  the  interests  of  the  state  are 
paramount  to  every  consideration  of  individual 
rights  or  feelings.  Hence,  according  to  it,  the 
child  was  the  property  of  the  state,  and  its 
officers  alone  had  the  right  to  decide  its  destiny, 
even  from  its  birth,  infants  physically  incapable 
of  the  prescribed  training  not  being  T)enuitted 
to  live.  In  the  early  period  of  its  life,  the  in- 
fant was  allowed  to  remain  with  its  mother,  who 
was  required  to  adopt  every  possible  means  to 
invigorate  its  body.  With  the  7th  year  of  age, 
the  state  education  began.  The  boys  wore  com- 
mitted to  a  public  educational  establishment  (a 
sort  of  military  school);  and,  by  living  thus 
apart  from  their  friencls,  were  made  to  realize 
early  their  membership  in  the  state  organism, 
with  common  interests  and  asj)i rations.  The 
general  direction  was  entrusted  to  a  superin- 
tendent (TzaKhKOfnq),  who  was  selected  fn)m 
among  those  who  had  been  pi"eviously  invested 
with  the  highest  political  dignities.  I  uder  him, 
were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  guide  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  boys.  The  Spartan  system  aspired 
to  establish  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  will 
of  the  individual  and  the  interests  and  demands 
of  the  state,  as  expresseil  by  the  laws.  It  pro- 
vided a  gradual  transition  from  obedience  to  the 
exercise  of  authority,  on  the  princii)le  that  those 
only  know  how  to  commamlwho  have  leanie<l 
to  obey.  Thus,  the  elder  boys  were  permitted 
to  particii>ate  in  the  training  of  the  younger ; 
and  the  latter  were  obliged  to  wait  upon  the 
former  at  table.  As  the  purpose  of  the  Spartans 
was  to  rear  warlike  citizens,  physical  training 


constituted  the  chief  part  of  a  youth's  education^ 
Every  possible  means  was  resorted  to  in  order 
to  cultivate  fortitude,  and  the  habit  of  enduring 
hardship  and  pain.  The  youths'  diet  was  not 
only  plain  but  scanty,  lliey  were  permitted  to 
steal  the  provisions  necessary  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  but  if  caught,  were  severely  punished ; 
as  the  intention  was  to  develop  cunning,  agility, 
and  dexterity — qualities  requisite  in  war.  The 
boys  wore  neither  head  nor  foot  covering,  up 
to  the  age  of  manhood.  At  the  12th  year,  every 
kind  of  imder-^amient  was  laid  aside^  a  long 
cloak  {xtrL)v\  being  the  only  article  of  clothing 
worn,  and  tnat  at  all  seasons.  Their  bed  was 
hard,  being  prepared  of  the  rushes  that  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  Corporal  punishment 
was  not  only  used  as  a  means  of  discipline,  but 
was  deemed  to  be  indispensably  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  a  manly  disposition.  1'he  intel- 
lectual cultivation  of  the  Spartans  was  very 
slight ;  but,  on  account  of  their  political  life, 
they  were  obligeii  to  possess  some  learning. 
They,  therefore,  acquired  by  oral  instruction  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  some 
other  branches.  They  also  learned  to  dance, 
sing,  and  play  on  some  musical  instrument, 
especially  the  flute  and  lyre  (/c/iS^dpa),  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  Girls 
studied  the  same  subjects  as  boys,  and  also 
practiced  gymnastic  exerc^ises  to  promote  health 
and  beauty.     (See  Greece.) 

SPENCEB,  Herbert,  an  English  philos- 
opher and  author,  bom  in  Derby.  Apnl  27., 
1820.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  a 
civil  engineer ;  but,  at  the  end  of  eight  yeai-s, 
during  which  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Civil 
Engineers  and  Architects'  Journal,  he  relin- 
quished his  profession,  and  engaged  in  study.  In 
1842,  he  began  the  publication,  m  the  Non- Con- 
formist, of  a  series  of  papers,  entitled.  The 
Proj^per  Sphere  of  Gotemment.  From  1848  to 
1852,  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Econ- 
omist, and  furnishcHl  reviews  and  criticisms  on 
various  subjects  to  other  periodicals.  In  1854, 
the  theory  of  evolution,  a  lx?lief  in  which,  as  the 
cause  of  the  present  diversity  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  had  gradually  become  strengthened  in 
his  mind,  suggeste<^l  itself  to  him  as  a  universal 
process ;  andsubsequent  study  has  only  served 
to  confinn  the  truth  of  the  suggestion.  ,  This 
view  of  evolution,  as  the  method  of  nature  in 
every  deimrtment,  is  reflected  in  the  only  dis- 
tinctively eilucatiunal  work  he  has  published — a 
small  volume,  entitled.  Education  :  Intellectual^ 
Morfdj  and  Phtfsical  (Ix)ndon  and  Xew  York, 
18(»0).  ITiis  work,  based  upon  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  conclusions  of  science,  confirms  the 
most  important  results  of  Montaigne,  Locke, 
Kousseau,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  others  —  results 
rea(;hed  only  by  an  acute  observation  of  mental 
phenomena,  but  "without  a  perception  of  the  reason 
or  order  of  their  development.  It  goes  beyond 
them,  however,  in  its  attempt  to  lay  down  a 
complete  scheme  of  education  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  dominant 
idea  of  the  method  of  Pestalozad,  discovered  by 
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him  empirically  through  his  strong  sympathy 
for  children,  is  in  this  work  shown  to  Ixj  the 
true  one  ;  while  his  errors  in  the  application  of 
the  methods-errors  which  he  himself  acknowl- 
edged—are explained.  Two  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Spencer 
are,  that  the  concrete  should  precede  the  ab- 
stract in  all  early  instruction,  and  the  corollary 
which  follows  from  this ;  namely,  the  superior 
uses  of  science  as  an  educator ;  and  the  use  of 
pleasure  or  interest  as  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  instruction.  The  gradual  abandonment  of 
corporal  punishment,  the  disuse  of  rote-teaching, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  direct  appeal  to  nat- 
ure, the  increased  attention  given  to  physical  ed- 
ucation, and  the  jzeneral  acceptance  of  the  idea 
of  mental  growth  oy  inherent  power,  in  place  of 
the  artificial  expansion  produced  by  purely  ex- 
terior forces,  seem  to  indicate  a  practioil  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Spencer,  whatever 
theoretical  objections  may  be  made  to  them. 

STATE  AND  SCHOOL.  In  aU  civilized 
countries,  the  control  of  public  schools  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
branches  of  public  administration.  Many  states 
have  a  special  ministry  of  public  instruction; 
while  others  have  established  a  bureau  of  edu- 
cation, connected  with  one  of  the  ministries.  (See 
Ministry  of  Pubuc  Instruction.)  As  has  been 
shown,  in  the  articles  on  the  history  of  education 
and  on  the  several  countries  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modem,  the  relation  of  state  authorities  to 
school  affairs  has  widely  differed  in  different 
times  and  countries.  Even  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  not  only  a  vast  diversity  in  the  school 
laws  of  different  countries,  but  fundamental 
questions  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  state  author- 
ities, in  educational  affairs,  are  still  warmly  dis- 
cussed. Generally,  however,  it  is  conceded  that 
the  state  has  the  rit^ht  to  require  that  every 
child  in  the  country  should  receive  a  certain  de- 
cree of  elementary  education.  (See  Compulsory 
Education,  and  Public  Schools.)  But  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  controversies  of  the  present 
time  is,  whether  the  state  authority  has  tne  sole 
right  to  arrange  a  course  of  studies,  without  re- 
gard to  the  different  religious  views  existing  in 
a  community.  (See  Denominational  Schikm^s.) 
Another  controverted  question  is  the  right  of 
the  state  to  support  by  the  public  money  any 
schools  higher  than  those  of  an  elementarj'  grade. 
(See  High  Schools.) 

STEPHANI,  Heinrich,  a  German  educator 
and  Protestant  clergyman,  bom  at  Gemiind,  in 
Bavaria,  Aprill.,  17()1;  died  at  Gorkau,  in  Sile- 
sia, Dec.  24.,  1850.  After  having  been  for  a  few 
years  at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  the  little  state 
of  Castell,  he  was,  in  1 808,  after  the  incorporation 
of  Castell  with  Bavaria,  appointed  school  coun- 
cilor at  Augsburg.  Subsequently  he  held  the  same 
jiosition  at  P^ichsUidt  and  Anspach;  and.  in  1818, 
lie  became  dean  at  (xunzenhausen.  From  the 
latter  ^xwitiou,  he  was  removed  in  18.34.  on  ac- 
i'ount  of  his  rationalistic  views.  His  Fihel  (1802), 
and  several  works  on  an  improved  metliod  of 
teaching  to  read,  contributed  more   than  any 


other  work  to  the  progress  of  the  phonic  method 
(Ldutirmetliode)  of  reading  German.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  national  education 
iGrundUnien  der  StaatserziehufigswisaeHackfi 
(1797);  and  System  der  Offentiidien  Erziekung 
(1805) ,  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  the  school 
shoula  be  separated  from  the  church,  and  phoHl 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  state  autllo^ 
ities,  but  that  parents  should  have  Uberty  to  send 
their  children  to  either  state  or  private  schook 

STEPHENS,  Henry  (Lat  Stephmius,  Ft. 
Estieniie  or  £tienne),  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1528, 
and  died  in  Lyons  in  1598.  He  was  the  grud- 
son  of  Henry  Stephens,  who  was  the  foander  of 
a  remarkable  family  of  scholars  and  printen, 
which,  for  three  generations,  maintauMd  iti 
peculiar  eminence.  He  was  distinguished  bj 
the  scholarly  ability,  but  was  wanting  in  the 
worldly  prudence,  which  characterized  his  an- 
cestors. He  continued  the  business  of  hii 
father  in  Paris  and  Geneva  successively  jpublish- 
ing,  among  other  works,  those  of  ^l^chylus, 
Herodotus,  Horace,  Plato,  VirRil,  Pliny,  and 
Plutarch.  In  1572,  he  issued  his  Tfiesattms 
Ling  lice  Greece ,  an  abridgment  of  which  was 
made  by  Scapula,  llie  costliness  of  this  work, 
by  confining  its  sale  to  the  wealthy,  involved 
hnn  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  ended  only 
with  his  life.  His  remarkable  ability  as  a  dafr- 
sical  scholar  secured  him  the  approval  of  the 
leanied,  and  would  alone  entitle  mm  to  an  en- 
during reputation.  See  LfioN  Feugere,  Eaai 
8ur  la  Me  et  les  Ouvrages  de  U.  JS^'enne, 
(Paris,  1853) ;  A.  A.  Renouard,  Atinaks  <k 
Vimprimerie  des  Estienne  (Paris.  1837 — 43). 

STEPHENS,  Bobert,  the  father  of  tk 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1503;  died,  in  1559, 
m  Geneva,  to  which  city  he  had  removed  qd 
account  of  persecution  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  llie  occasion  for 
his  persecution  was  found  by  his  enemies  in  hii 
edition  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Greek  l^estament, 
the  former  published  in  1545,  the  latter,  in  1549. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  excelkDt 
scholars  of  his  time.  As  earlv  as  his  20th  year, 
he  published  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Latin,  with  comx'tions  by  himself,  and,  in 
1532,  began  the  publication  of  the  most  famooi 
of  all  his  works,  his  Dictiotutrium  sen  Tliesrturui 
Lingit(V  LfUhury  a  work  which  maintained  an 
acknowledged  superiority  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  new  editions  appearing,  in  London 
and  Paris,  as  late  as  the  present  oentuiy.  In 
1543,  he  compiled  the  first  I-atin-Frenti  dic- 
tionary, a  work  which  was  received  with  great 
favor.  He  was  at  once  author,  printer,  and 
publisher ;  and  from  lus  press  were  issued  manj 
editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  all  of  which  were  marked  by  aocnracj  of 
scholarship  and  an  artistic  exccUence  which  su^ 
}3assed  any  thing  that  had  been  published,  up  to 
that  time,  in  France.  The  division  of  the  Sew 
Testament  into  verses,  the  method  now  generally 
employed,  was  first  introduced  by  him.  See  A 
F.  DiDoT,  in  the  NonreUe  Diatjrajthie  Genirak; 
and  London  Qucn-terlf/  Review /or  April,  1S65. 
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STONE,  Willietxn  Leete,  an  American 
author,  bom  at  New  Paltz,  X.  Y.,  April  20., 
1792;  died  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Aug.  15.,  1844. 
lie  began  life  as  a  printer,  but  at  18  became  an 
editor — editing  successively  variousjounials,  but, 
from  1821  imtU  his  death,  the  N.  r.  Commercial 
Advertiser.  For  some  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
school  commissioners  of  Now  York  City;  and, 
during  the  years  1843 — 4,  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  common  schools.  Ue  will  long  he 
remembered  on  account  of  his  famous  discussion 
"with  Archbishop  Hughes  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  his  last  letter 
to  whom — occupying  three  columns  of  fine  type 
in  the  Commercial  AdvertUier — was  dictated  on 
lus  death-bed  but  one  week  previous  to  his  de- 
cease. Although  Col.  Stone's  influence  was 
•widely  extended  throughout  the  country,  it 
•was  felt  more  particularly  in  New  York  (.'ity. 
For  many  years,  he  was  identified  with  all  her 
interests ;  and  she  has  reason  ever  to  hold  his  | 
name  in  kindly  remembrance.  The  religious 
enterprises  and  benevolent  associations  of  the 
day  commanded  his  earnest  efforts  in  their  be- 
half ;  and,  at  home,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  JuYenile  Delinquents,  found  in  him  a  steadfast 
supporter.  "Col.  Stone,"  writt'S  Harvey  P.  Peet, 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  "  entered  with  characteristic  energy  into 
the  effort  to  build  up  a  superior  institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New  York ;  and  1  ascribe 
much  of  the  success  which  crowned  my  labors 
to  his  ready  sympathy  and  encouragement  and 
his  intelligent  and  zealous  co-operation."  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation he  gave  his  whole  energies  and  spared 
not  his  decaying  strength.  "As  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,"  said  Mr.  Clark  in 
announcing  the  fact  of  his  decease  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose, "  his  loss  is  irreparable,  and  from  any 
knowledge  I  possess  of  the  qualifications  of 
others,  I  fear  it  will  be  long  oefore  his  place 
will  be  fully  supplied.  His  qu^ifications  for  that 
office  were  pre-eminent."  His  published  works 
are  quite  numerous,  but  mostly  on  subjects  |)cr- 
taining  to  American  history.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  admired  are  Life  of  Joseph  lirant; 
Tha-yen-da-ne-gea  (1838),  new  edition  edited 
by  W.  L.  Stone,  Jr.  (Albany,  1865);  Border 
Wars  of  the  American  Revolution  (1837);  Life 
of  Red- Jacket — Sa-qo-ye-wat-ha  (1835),  new  edi- 
tion with  life  of  the  author  by  his  son,  W.  L. 
Stone  (Albany,  1866). 

8T0WE,  Calvin  E.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Natick,  Mass.,  April  6.,  1802.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  1 H24,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  1828;  and,  in 
the  latter,  he  was  immediately  inarle  assistant 
professor.  From  IHHO — 33,  he  was  professor  of 
Latin  and  Creek  in  Dartmouth  College  ;  and  in 
1833,  of  languages  and  Biblical  literature  in  the 
Xane  Theological  Seminary.  He  visited  Europe  in  j 


1836,  to  examine,  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  pub- 
lic-school system  of  the  German  States,  and  pub- 
lished JSletnentary  Public  Instruction  in  Europe 
(1838),  which  was  extensively  circulated  in  Ghio 
by  direction  of  the  legislature.  He  published 
reports,  also,  on  the  hducaiion  cf  ImviigrarUs, 
and  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Prussia.  In  1850,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  Bow- 
doin College,  Me.,  and,  in  1852,  professor  of 
Biblical  literature  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary. This  position  he  resigned  in  1864.  lie 
haa  publish^,  also,  a  History  of  tfte  Hebrew 
Common  wealthy  a  translation  nom  the  German 
of  Johann  Jahn  (1828),  Lectures  on  the  Sacred 
Poetry  qf  the  llebrews  (1829),  IjitroducUon 
to  the  Criticism  and  Interjrretation  cf  the  Bible 
(1835),  Origin  and  History  of  the  Books  of 
the  Bible  (Part  i..  New  Testament,  1867).— 
See  Barnard,  Americmi  Teachers  and  Educa- 
tors (New  York,  1801). 

STBAIGHT  UNIVEBSITY,  in  New 
Orleans,  Ia.,  founded  in  1809,  is  under  Congre- 
gational control.  It  was  especially  designed  for 
colored  youth,  but  none  are  excluded  on  account 
of  race  or  sex.  It  has  an  endowment  of  $10,000, 
but  is  mainly  supported  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary -iVfisociation.  The  library  contains  nearly 
2,500  volumes.  It  has  now  in  operation  a  theo- 
logical, a  law,  a  normal,  a  classical,  a  preparatory, 
and  an  English  course,  and  elementary  depart- 
ments. In  1875 — 0,  there  were  10  instructors 
and  246  students.  The  presidents  have  been:  the 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Ilealy,  1809—71 ;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  S.  Ashley,  1871 — 4;  and  James  A. 
Adams,  A.  M.,  since  1875. 

SxuitM,  Johann,  one  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  the  16th  century,  bom  at  Schleidcn 
(now  in  Prussia),  in  1507 ;  died  in  1589.  After 
teaching  several  years  at  Louvain  and  Paris,  be 
was,  in  1538,  appointed  rector  in  the  newly^ 
established  gymnasium  of  Strasboui^,  where  his 
success  was  so  great,  that  the  city  was  called 
the  New  Athens;  and  pupils  were  sent  there 
from  many  parts  of  Europe,  among  them  the 
sons  of  noolemen  and  princes.  In  lo78,  the  in- 
stitution contained  more  than  a  thousand  pu- 
pils. In  1566,  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  an 
academy,  and  Sturm  was  af)pointed  rector  per- 
petuus, in  which  i)osition  he  continued  tiU  1581. 
His  title  to  fame  rests  upon  his  conception  of  an 
educational  system,  the  record  of  his  work  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Strasbourg,  and  the  impulse 
which  he  gave  to  the  estm)li8hment  of  classical 
schools.  His  educational  system  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  his  treatise  on  the  best  mode  of  opening 
institutions  of  learning  (Be  literarum  ludis  rede 
aperiendis),  yfritten  in  1539,  and  published  in 
his  Epistolcp  classiccp  (Strasb.,  1565).  Sturm 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest  educator 
connected  with  the  Reformed  Church,  in  the 
times  of  the  Reformation  ;  and,  like  Melanch- 
thon,  he  received  the  title  Pro'ceptor  Germanict. 
— See  Barnard,  German  TeacJiers  mul  Eduixh- 
tors  (N.  Y.,  1863) ;  Schmidt,  La  vie  H  leg  #a- 
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vaux  de  Jean  Sturm  (Strasb.,  1855)  ;  Loos,  Die 
Pddagogik  des  Johannes  Sturm  (l^rliii,  1872); 
KuECKELHAHN,  Strossburg's  erster  Schulrector 
(Leip8.,1872). 

SuNDAT- SCHOOLS,  althoiigh  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  and  even  yet  in  a  condi- 
tion of  partial  development,  are  already  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  important  educa- 
tional agencies  of  modern  times,  no  less  than 
among  the  voluntary  activities  of  the  (.'hristian 
Church.  In  the  latter  character,  they  have  been 
extensively  established  throughout  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  and  every- where,  even 
beyond  their  primary  object  of  moral  and  religious 
influence,  their  incidental  results  liave  entitled 
them  to  a  high  appreciation.  They  have  given  rise 
to  new  and  important  improvements  in  church 
architecture,  and  they  have  called  into  existence 
an  extensive  literature  contemplating  their  special 
wants  and  use,  while  they  have  enlisted  teachers 
by  hundreds  of  thousamls,  and  scholars  by  mil- 
lions. In  the  United  States,  more  particularly, 
they  have  claimed,  and  in  fact  assumed,  a  rela- 
tion to  public  f week-day)  schools  corresponding 
to  that  which  tne  sabbath  holds  to  the  secular 
days  of  the  week.  In  this  relation,  they  seek  to 
supplement  public  and  general  eilucation  with 
the  moral  and  religious  influences  of  ( 'hristianity. 
For  this  object,  they  secure  the  attendance  of 
scholars  from  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  and  enlist  for  their  in- 
struction a  quality  of  talent  and  an  amount  of 
effort  which  money  could  never  hire.  The  sub- 
ject of  Sunday-schools  will  be  here  considered 
under  the  three  following  heads:  (I)  Their  origin 
and  early  history;  (2)  Their  leading  agencies; 
(3)  Their  past  progress  and  present  |x>sition. 

Origin  and  Earhj  Hiatonf. — Since  Sunday- 
schools  became  popular,  various  eiforts  have 
been  made  to  fix  their  origin  further  back  than 
the  period  to  which  it  is  usually  assigned.  The 
most  that  such  efforts  have  bt^en  able  to  accom- 
plish has  been  to  point  out  a  few  sjKjrailic  br»- 
ginnings  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Robert 
Kaikes ;  but,  in  no  other  instance  than  his,  can 
an  actual  historic  connection  be  traced  down- 
ward to  the  existing  system  of  Sunday-schools. 
The  effort  of  liaikes  began  in  Oloucester,  Knglainl, 
in  the  year  1781.  It  was  purely  philanthropic  in 
its  design,  and  only  contemplated  local  results. 
Gloucester  was  a  focus  of  pin  manufacturing,  at 
which  children  were  gathered  togi^her  in  great 
numbers  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  light 
work  of  the  factories.  As  moat  of  them  were 
wholly  uneducated,  and  many  without  parental 
restraint  or  su|x;rvision,  they  natunilly  fell  into 
diaonler  and  vice,  especially  on  the  Ix>nl's  d«iy, 
when  they  were  not  employed  in  woik.  The 
attention  of  Mr.  Raikes,  a  worthy  i)rinter  of  that 
town,  was  arrested  by  a  condition  of  things  so 
distressing  to  a  person  of  Christian  sensiliilitios. 
His  own  account  of  the  origin  of  his  efforts  to 
establish  Sunday  instruction  for  those  neglected 
children  has  a  permanent  interest.  It  was 
furnished  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Townley,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Gentleman's  Magaziney  of  London. 


Gloucbsteb,  Jane  5th,  17^. 

'*The  utility  of  an  eptablishment  of  this  sort  was  fim 
saggested  by  a  group  of  little  miserable  wretohea,  whom 
1  obHcrved  one  day  in  the  street,  where  many  people 
employed  in  the  pm  manufactory  reside. 

"I  was  expressing  my  concern  to  one,  at  their  for- 
lorn and  neglected  state  ;  and  was  told,  that  if  I  were 
to  pass  through  that  street  npon  Sundavs,  it  wooll 
Khock  me,  indeed,  to  see  the  crowds  of  children,  who 
were  spending  that  sacred  day  in  noise  and  riot,  to 
the  extreme  annoyance  of  all  decent  people. 

*4  immediately  determined  to  make  some  little  effort 
to  remedy  the  evil.  Having  found  four  perf^)Ds,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  instruct  children  in  readily 
I  engaged  to  ])ay  the  sum  they  required,  for  receiriog 
and  mstructing  snch  children  an  I  should  eend  to  ttem 
every  Sunday.  The  children  were  to  come  goon  after 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  stay  tall  twelve :  they  were 
then  to  go  homo  and  return  at  one ;  and  after  readiiif 
a  lesson,  they  were  to  be  conducted  to  church.  After 
church,  they  were  to  be  employed  in  repeating;  the 
catechism  till  half  after  five,  and  then  to  be  diamsMd, 
with  an  injunction,  to  go  home  without  making  a  noise, 
and  by  no  means  to  play  in  the  street.  This  wis  the 
general  outline  of  the  regulations.         ,    B.  Raids. 

The  terms    in    which  the  above  letter  was 
couched  prove  conclusively  that  the  i^Titer  was 
describing  something  new,  and  it  may  be  deemed 
fortunate  that  so  intelligent  an   account  of  a 
project,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  placed  upon  rec- 
ord.    So  obvious  was  the  utility  of  the  schools 
thus  founded  bv  Mr.  Kaikes.  that  they  immedi- 
ately began  to  De  imitated  in  surrounding  towi». 
The  period   was  favorable  to  their  diffusicD. 
Other  philanthropists  seized  upon  the  idea.  The 
want  of  such  schools  was  found  to  be  urgent  in 
every  large  town,  and  in  many  smaller  placo^ 
A  Sunday-school  society    was  formed,  and  » 
general  an  interest  was  awakened  on  the  subject, 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Sunday-scboob 
were  opened  in  nearly  every  part  of  Kn^jaixL 
But  they  did  not  become  universal  till  a  higher 
idea  than  that  of  mere  phiknthropy  tookposFW- 
sion  of  their  promoters.     -As  in   tne  cai?e  of  Mr. 
Kaikes,  most  of  the  early  Huiiday-schools  were 
taught  by    hired  teachers.      This    arrangement 
made  it  nocegsary  to  raise  considerable  sunis  of 
money  which  would   nee<l  to   be  incn^ased  in 
proportion  to  the  multii)lication  of  the  sc1kk»Is. 
Kesidt«,  it  was  found  that  persons  engaged  in 
the  task  of  teachmg  in  them  from  niotivt«  of  an 
inferior  if  not  mercenarv  character:  and,  hence, 
even  the  ]ihilanthroi)ic  design  of  the  instruction 
was  maiT(fd. — It  was.  therefore,  agraml  imj»ro^e- 
ment  uiK)n  the    project   of  Mr.    Kaiki>s  when 
gratuitous  instruction  from  persons  who  a-rrrtl 
from  Christian  motives  became  penorally  intrc- 
duced  into  tlie  ri.«ing  Sunday -st^'hools.    Perhaiis 
no  one   in<Uvidual    was   more   instrumental   m 
jmmioting  this  great  improvement  than  the  Kev. 
tJohn  ^Vesley,  who  was  then  in  a  most  influential 
position  at  the  head  of  a  growing  religiou.*  it- 
raniziition.and  accustomerl  frequently  to  traverse 
Ingland  from  end  to  end.     He  early  conceivtHl 
the  idea  of  making  these  schools   **N  urseries  for 
Christians"',  and  encouraged  good  people  to  work 
in  them  as  teachers  without   pecuniary  reward. 
— 'J'he   idea  of   gratuitous   instruction   on  the 
Lord's  day  to  poor  children,  when  once  brought 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Chnstian  people 
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of  Great  Britain,  was  seen  to  be  so  perfectly  in 
accoixl  with  the  Saviour's  command,  "Go  teach 
all  nations",  that  it  was  adopted  with  a  zeal 
and  a  universality  that  astonished  the  most  san- 
guine of  the  original   supporters  of    Sunday- 
schools.    From  that  period,  the  success  of  the 
Sunday-school  enterprise  was  assured.  It  crossed 
the  Atlantic  as  early  as  1786,  during  which 
year  Bishop  Asbury  organized  Sunday-schools 
in  Virginia,  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  SoutL     In  America,  the  system  of 
gratuitous  instruction  has  prevailed,  with  very 
rew  exceptions,  from  the  first.  It  must,  however, 
be    acknowledged  that    the    circumstances    of 
society  in  the  U  nited  States  were  very  unfavor- 
able to  the  general  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  Sunday-schools  at  that  early  period.  The 
country  was   but  thinly  settled,  and  was  just 
^nerging  from  its  colonial  condition  under  the 
heavy  burdens  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  More- 
over, in  the   Southern  States,  where  Sunday- 
schools  were  first  introduced,  an  active  prejudice 
began,  almost  from  the  first,  to  develop  itself 
against  the  instmction  of  colored  children,  lest 
they  should  be  unfitted  by  it  for  the  condition 
of  slavery.    From  these  and  other  causes,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  elapsed  before  Sun- 
day-schools sprung  up  extensively  in  America. — 
Sunday-schools  in  England    were    for  a  long 
period  burdened  with  the  task  of  teaching  let- 
ters and  the  lowest  rudiments  of  knowledge  to 
the  mass  of  their  scholars.      Tliis  was  indispen- 
sable as  a  means  of  preparing  them  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  comprehend  moral  and  relig- 
ious truth.     The  same  necessity  prevailed  in 
some  sections,  and  classes  of  the  population,  in 
the  United   States ;  but,  throughout  the  larger 
portions  of  that  country,  the  great  majority  of 
children  gathered  into  Sunday-schools  were  those 
who  received    elementary,  and  indeed  contin- 
uous, instruction  in  the  pubhc  schools.    In  both 
countries,  Sunday-schools  have  done  not  a  h'ttle 
toward  elevating  general  intelligence  and  stimu- 
lating secular  study;  but  it  is  only  where  a  good 
Intern  of  public  instruction  has  prevailed  that 
they  have  been  able  to  do  their  best  work. — As 
Sunday-schools  are  for  religious  instruction  on 
the  Sabl)ath,  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  and 
central  text-book  of  all   proper  Sunday-school 
teaching.     But  as  the  word  of  (iod  admits  of 
elucidation  from  all  branches  of  sound  learning, 
it  follows  that  the  more   knowledge   persons, 
whether  young  or  old,  bring  to  its  study,  the 
greater  progress  they  may  be  expected  to  make 
in  the  comprehension  of  its  truths.    The  recent 
even  more  than  the  early  history  of  Sunday- 
schools  corroborates  this  view,  in  the  fact  tliat 
they  have  flourislied  most,  and  with  the  best 
results,  where  their  scholars  were  most  intcllisent. 
Nevertheless,  from  first  to  last,  they  have  shown 
the  capacity  of  adaptation  to  aUphases  of  society 
and  all  fpades  of  intelligence.  Tliey  have  proved 
of  inestimable  value  among  the  most  degraded 
populations  of  great  cities,  and  a  fitting  religious 
counterpart  to  the  highest  and  most  progressive 
secular  schools. 


Leading  Agencies. — The    whole    history    of 
Sunday-schools  illustrates  the  voluntary  principle 
in  education,  government  aid  having  never  been 
sought  in  their  support.    The  instruction  given 
in    them    has  always  been  free;    and,  Siem- 
fore,    whatever  Sunday-schools    have  cost  has 
been  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  friends  of  religious 
education.    The  gratuitous  bestowing  of  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  has  remained 
no  less  a  gift  of  value  than  the  money  by  which 
rooms,  fixtures,  books,  and  apparatus  have  been 
provided.    Associated  effort  may  be  designated 
as  the  generic  agency  by  which  the  vast  sum  of 
money  has  been  obtained  which  has  been  fur- 
nished in  aid  of  Simday-school  instruction.    As- 
sociated efforts  in  behalf  of  Sunday-schools  have 
assumed  two  forms  :  (1)  local ;  (2)  general;  each 
correspondent  and  supplementary  to  the  other. 
Local  associations,  whetner  in  neighborhoods  or 
in  churches,  have,  from  the  first,  been  necessary 
to  found  and  maintain  individual  schools.    Gen- 
eral associations  were  also,  from  an  early  day, 
seen  to  be  important,  for  the  purpose  of  diffus- 
ing information,  and  awakening  public  interest, 
both  as  to  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  in- 
structing the  young  in  religious  truth.     They 
also  did  much  to  enlist  and  direct  individual  and 
local  effort  in  the  work  of  organizing  schools ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  practicaJly  served 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  indiWdual  schools 
not  locally  connected. — A  brief  enumeration  of 
the  principal  agencies  and  movements  of  the 
latter  class  will  illustrate  the  progress  and  ex- 
Tmnaion  of  the  Sunday-school  idea  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America.    In  1785,  "  The  Society  for 
I^romoting  Sunday-schools  in  the  British  Domin- 
ions", was  organized  in  London,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Wilham  Fox,  who  had  previously  proved 
himself  to  be  a  true  philanthropist,  by  his  zeal 
and  liberality  in  efforts  to  educate  the  poorer 
classes  of  his  countrymen.     This  society,  during 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  expended 
£4,000  in  paying  for    the  services    of    hired 
teachers.  In  1790,  the  first  official  church  action 
of  a  general  character  in  behalf  of  Sunday- 
schools  took  place  at  a  conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  February  of  that  year,  under  the  presidency 
of  Bishop  Asbiiry.    That  good  bishop  and  the 
ministers  associated  with  him,  had  eviclently  seen 
such  fruits  following  the  establishment  of  Sun- 
day-schools in  various  places  during  the  previous 
four  years,  that  they  then  sought  to  male  them 
universal  by  the  enactment  of  the  following 
church  rule : 

"Let  us  labor,  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  one  man,  to 
establish  Sunday-schools  in  or  near  the  place  of 
i)ublic  worship.  I^t  persons  be  appointed^  by  the 
bishops,  elders,  deacons,  or  preachers  to  teach  gratis 
all  that  will  attend  and  have  a  capacity  to  leam,lrom  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and  from  two  o'clock  in 
the  flftcmoon  till  six,  where  it  does  not  interfere  with 
l)nblic  worship.  The  council  shall  compile  a  proper 
school  book  to  teach  them  learning  and  piety." 

In  1791,  the  First-day  or  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  Philadelphia.  This  society 
embraced  persons  of  various  denominations  of 
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Christians,  and  oontemplated  the  pavment  of  |  icals  and  requisites  of  eveiy  description  hare 
teachers  for  their  services.  In  1797,  the  Gratis  been  publishei  in  the  greatest  profusion,  as  well 
Sunday  School  Society  was  established  in  Scot- 1  as  with  great  elegance  and  cheapness.  N^ot  qdIj 
land.  In  1802,  the  Sunday  School  Committee  of  have  the  Sunday-school  unions  made  a  qiedalty 
Wesleyans  was  organized  in  Loudon,  for  the  I  of  such  publications,  but  various  other  leligioiu 
purpose  of  correspondence  and  other  efforts  to  publication  societies,  6.  g.  the  ^Vmerican  Tract 
promote  the  organization  and  improvement  of  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  Bouus 
Sunday  schools  in  the  Wesleyan  societies  of  of  Publication;  and,  indeed,  many  private  pub- 
Great  Britain.  In  1803 ,  the  London  Sunday  '  lishers  liave  issued  large  lists  of  books  designtxi 
School  Union  was  formed,  a  society  still  exist- 1  for  youth  and  children.  In  fact,  the  Suoday- 
ing  and  in  efficient  action,  though  limited  by  its  ,  school  libraries  of  the  I'nitcd  States  have  become 
plan  to  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  '  so  numerous  and  important,  as  to  secure  euu- 
1809,  the  Hibernian  Sunday  School  Society  was  I  meration  in  the  official  census  of  the  goveiu- 
formed.  In  1816,  the  New  York  Sunday  School :  ment,  with  the  following  result,  in  1870  :  Suu- 
Union  was  formed ;  and,  in  1817,  the  Philadel-  i  day-school  libraries,  33,580  ;  volumes,  8,346jr3. 

Ehia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union.     The    This  aggreffate,  large  as  it  is,  does  not  include 
ktter  was  mei^ced  in  the  formation  of  the  Amer- '  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and,  for  other  reaaooA, 
ican  Sunday  School  Union,  in  1824.    In  1826,  j  is  evidently  far  below  the  facts  in  the  case  at 
the  Sunday  School  Union  of  the  Protestant '  the  present  time.     No  other  libraries  are  «o 
Episcopal  Cliurch  was  organized  in  New  York;  .  widely  diffused    as    those    of    Sunday-scbook. 
and,  in  1827,  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  the    They  are  not  only  found  in  cities,  where  most 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  same  city.  '  great  libraries  are  located,  but  in  the  remoU<t 
Since  that  period!,  several  other  Sunday-school    sections  and  neighborhoods  of  the  land,  and 
societies  and  unions  have  been  formed  in  the  in-    every-where  circiuated  without  charge  to  thuae 
teiest  of  different  denominations  of  ( 'hristians,  j  who  desire  to  read  them.    In  so  vast  an  amre- 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe.     Prominent    gate  of  volmnes,  it  would  not  be  strange,  if  £^ 
among  them  may  be  named  the  Massachusetts  '  were  some  of  an  indifferent  and,  possibly,  eveu 
Sunday  School  Society,  located  in  Boston,  and  I  of  a  bad  character.    But  such  would  prove  only 
supported  by  the   Congregational   churches  of    exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  Sunday-school 
the  United  States.    The  enlistment  of  the  press  ,  libraries  furnish  wholesome  as  well  as  attractive 
as  an  agency  of  help  to  Sunday-schools,  was  an  i  reading  to  millions  of  children  and  youth,  thus 
event  of  the  highest  importance.    For  a  con-    projecting  the  influence  of  the  schools  into  the 
siderable  period,  all  efforts  in  their  behalf  were    week-dav  life  of  the  scholars  who  attend  thon. 
made  at  great  disadvantage,  for  lack  of  suitable    Most  of    the  American  Sunday-school  unioDS 
books  of  every  kind,  not  excepting  copies  of  the    not  only  publish  books,  but  maintain  depart- 
Sacred  Scriptures.    The  formation  ot  the  Brit-     ments  of  missionary  effort  for  the  purpose  of 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1804,  and,     founding  new  and  aiding  needv  schools.    In  this 
subsequently,  of  numerous  other  societies  of  a  j  manner,    they    are    constantly    enlai^^ing   the 


similar  design,  tended  to  a  gradual  supply  of  the 
Scriptures,  iu  forms  and  at  prices  adapted  to  ex- 
tensive use  in  Suruhiy  schools.  Aside  from  Tes- 
taments and  Bibles,  and  the  elomentaiy  instruc- 
tion books  preparatory  to  their  use,  the  first 
publications  extensively  introduced  into  Sunday- 


sphere  of  Sunday-school  work  and  mfluence. 
The  sums  of  money  expended  by  these  societies 
are,  in  the  aggregate,  very  large,  but  yet  small 
when  compared  with  the  larger  amounts  locally 
contributed  for  the  same  objects. — To  pass  from 
external  to  internal  agencies  which  have  contrib* 


schools  were  used  as  rewards.  They  were  small  i  uted  lai^'ly  to  the  success  of  Sunday-schools, 
tracts  and  story  books,  in  pai)er  covers,  of  a  very  mention  may  be  made  of  music,  infant  classes, 
inferior  quality,  only  such  being  then  attainable,  and  measures  for  the  training  and  special  quali- 
About  1810,  the  Religious  IVact  Society  of  Tx)n-  ficatiun  of  teachers.  'Ilie  practice  of  devoting 
don  began  issuing  children's  books  of  an  im-  '  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to 
proved  style  as  to  paper,  cuts,  and  matter,  with  I  Sunday-schools  to  the  singing  of  hymns,  orii^i- 
special  reference  to  Sunday-school  jiatronage.  |  uatcd  very  early,  and  has  been  continued  to  the 
The  demand  for  such  books  increased  with  their  |  pixjsent  day.  It  has  proved  at  once  a  means  of 
production,  so  that  the  society  named  has  gone  attracting  children  to  the  schools,  and  an  eaqf 
on  to  the  present  day,  constantly  enlarging  the  and  pleasant  method  of  impressing  sacred  truth 
list  and  impn)ving  the  quality  of  its  publications  |  upon  their  memory, — In  1788,  the  Rev.  John 
designed  for  the  young,  and  also  for  teachers  and  Alosby  recorded  in  his  journal  the  opinion  that 
adult  persons  engaged  in  Sunday-schools.  In  j  there  were  not  to  be  **  found  togetner  in  any 
this  respect,  it  has  done  a  work  of  iniistiniable  chapel,  cathedral,  or  music  room  within  the  four 
^'aluc  for  the  Sunday-schools  of  (Ifreat  Britain. —  '  seas,  such  a  set  of  singers,  as  the  boys  and  giris 
It  is,  however,  in  the  United  States  that  the  ;  selected  out  of  our  Sunday-schools  in  Bolton,  in 
greatest  work  has  been  done  in  the  prei>aration  •  which  they  had  been  accurately  taught." —  **  Be- 
and  publication  of  Sunday-school  literature.  ,  sides,"  sfiid  he,  in  concluding  his  record, "  the 
There,  circulating  libraries  and  juvenile  religioas  spirit  with  which  they  aU  sing,  aiid  the  beauty 
books  were  first  extensively  adopted  as  aiixil- '  of  many  of  them  so  suits  the  melody,  that  I  defy 
iaries  of  Sunday-school  work.  There,  too,  not  any  to  exceed  it,  except  the  fringing  of  angels  in 
only  Sunday-school  library  books,  but  period- ;  our  Father's  house."    The  veneiwle  man  had 
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evident^  caught  the  enthusiasm  which  pervaded 
the  children,  and  which,  from  that  day  to  this, 
has  been  a  great  source  of  power  throughout  the 
Sunday-school  world.  In  later  years,  hymns  and 
tunes  specially  designed  for  the  young  have  been 
composed  and  pubHsheil  in  great  numbers,  and 
their  use  has  become  so  common  and  so  popular, 
as  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  singing  in  the 
churches  o!  all  denominations  of  (yiiristians. — 
Infant-class  instruction  has  had,  by  far,  its  widest 
field  and  largest  success  as  a  branch  of  Sunday- 
school  effort.  By  means  of  oral  instruction, 
simple  music,  and  diversified  object  lessons,  it 
has  been  found  practicable  to  secure  the  regular 
attendance  of  vast  numbers  of  children  of  in- 
fantile years,  and  to  hold  them  under  profitable 
instruction  till  of  sufiicient  age  to  be  promoted 
to  higher  classes. — ^For  a  long  period,  the  most 
that  was  thought  possible  to  be  done  for  the 
training  and  special  instruction  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  was  sought  to  be  accomplished 
through  pastors'  and  superintendents'  Bible 
classes.  But  after  the  establishment  of  teachers' 
institutes  for  the  higher  instruction  of  the  teach- 
ers of  public  schools,  the  query  was  raised 
whether  something  analogous  might  not  be  de- 
Tised  for  the  special  improvement  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  With  a  joint  reference  to  that 
design,  and  the  kindred  one  of  deepening  and 
widening  public  interest  in  the  Sunday-school 
enterprise,  a  system  of  conventions  was  projected, 
which,  from  small  beginnings,  has  grown  to  grand 
proportions.  In  these  conventions,  lectures  are 
given  on  important  topics,  apparatus  and  new 
publications  are  exhibited  and  explainerl,  and 
model  and  normal  classes  are  taught  by  skillel 
instructors.  Wherever  practicable,  as  in  small 
towns  or  villages,  Sundiiy-school  teachers  are  in- 
vited to  attend  in  mass.  ( inventions  for  larger 
districts,  counties,  and  states  are  composed  of 
delegates  who  are  supjKwed  to  be  representative 
persons  from  their  several  localities.  So  en- 
couraging have  been  the  results  following  Sun- 
day-school conventions,  that  they  have  been  ex- 
panded so  as  to  transcend  even  the  bounds  of 
lai^  states,  and  to  enlist  national  and  even  in- 
ternational representation.  A  world's  convention 
met  in  Ijondon  in  1862,  and  a  (German  national 
convention  in  Hamburg  in  1874.  In  the  United 
States,  in  1875,  twenty-one  state  conventions 
were  held,  besides  one  national  and  one  inter- 
national convention.  One  result  of  tht^se  large 
conventions  has  been  the  extensive  adoption, 
since  1872,  of  a  system  of  international  lessons 
for  Bible  study.  Uniform  aohemes  of  simul- 
taneous study  had  been  previously  adopted,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  lx)th  in  Great  Britain  and 
•  America.  I^he  international  use  of  systems 
prepared  by  joint  committees  has,  undoubtedly, 
given  increased  interest  and  impetus  to  Scriptural 
studies  throughout  the  Protestant  world.  This 
kind  of  simultaneous  study  has  been  further 
popularized  by  the  publication  of  notes  and 
comments  on  the  uniform  lessons  in  hundreds  of 
periodicals  throughout  various  countries  and  in 
differont  languages.    The  one  serious  defect  of 


the  convention  system  is  the  brevity  of  time 
during  which  conventions  can  be  held.  Efforts 
have  oeen  made,  within  a  few  years  past,  to 
remedy  this,  by  holding  Sunday-school  assem- 
blies to  continue  in  session  from  one  to  three 
weeks  at  a  time.  Tlie  (Jhautauqua  Sunday- 
School  Assembly  has  now  held  three  successful 
and  largely-attended  aimual  sessions,  at  which 
hundre(&  of  persons  have  participated  in  thor- 
ough and  systematic  Bible  study,  with  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  which  has  so  far  become  con- 
tagious, as  to  result  in  permanent  arrangements 
for  similar  annual  assemblies,  at  summer  resorts, 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Should 
these  assemblies  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  American  Sunday-school  enterprise,  as  now 
seems  probable,  they  will  go  far  towards  form- 
ing a  parallel  with  the  normal  schools  of  the 
various  states  for  the  training  of  public-school 
teachers,  and  thus  largely  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinued elevation  of  the  character,  and  increase  of 
the  efficiency,  of  Sunday-school  instruction. — It 
is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine  whether  Sun- 
dav-schools  are  more  indebted  to  modem  archi- 
tecture  for  helps  toward  their  development,  or 
modem  church  architecture  to  Sunday-schools 
for  the  material  improvements  they  have  de- 
manded in  recognition  of  the  wants  and  welfare 
of  children.  (Vrtain  it  is  that  no  church  edifice 
is  now  considered  complete,  or  properly  adapted 
to  its  objects,  that  does  not  embrace,  within  it- 
self, or  some  contiguous  structure,  ample  rooms 
and  fixtures  for  the  accommodation  of  infant 
classes,  youths'  classes,  and  Bible  classes,  includ- 
ing a  general  assembly  room  for  the  Sunday- 
school,  as  a  whole.  These  provisions  already 
exist  in  thousands  of  beautiful  churches,  which 
thus  stand  as  monuments  of  the  Sunday-school 
idea,  and  are,  also,  suggestive  of  other  improve- 
ments likely  to  be  introduced  hereafter. 

PoRt  Progress  and  Present  Posithm  of  Sun- 
day-Schools. — lliere  are  two  modes  of  indicating 
the  progressive  advance  of  Sunday-schools  and 
the  position  to  which  they  have  now  attained. 
The  one  is  by  general  statements,  and  the  other, 
by  the  comi>arative  showing  of  such  numerical 
statistics  as  are  available.  As  neither  of  these 
modes  is  fully  adequate,  both  will  here  be  em- 
ployed to  a  hmited  extent,  in  order  that  they 
may,  as  far  as  jiossible,  supplement  each  other. 
Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  1 781 — lees  than 
100  years — we  find  no  such  institution  as  the 
Sunday-school  kno^Ti  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
At  the  present  time,  Sunday-schools  are  found 
in  active  operation  in  all  Protestant  coimtries 
and  missions  throughout  the  world.  They  have 
also  been  adopteil  by  Roman  Uatholics  and 
Jews,  in  all  l^rotestant  countries.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  influence  of  Sunday-schools,  in  the  relig- 
ious bodies  last  nanied,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  both  of  the  members,  ministerB, 
and  missionaries  of  the  Protestant  world  are,  at 
this  time,  the  aJumni  of  Sunday-schools,  and  are 
found  among  their  grateful  and  active  support- 
ers. In  passing  from  general  though  significant 
statements  like  these,  to  such  showings  as  may 
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be  made  iu  figures,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
explain  tliat  Sunday-school  statistics  as  minute 
and  comprehecsivu  as  are  now  seen  to  be  desir- 
able, are  not  in  existence.  Governments  have  not 
been  interested  to  collect  them,  and  comparative- 
ly few  of  the  promoters  of  Sunday-schools  have 
recognized  their  importance.    Hence,  even  up  to 
this  time,  there  has  been  little  unifonnity  in 
methods,  and  still  less  co-operation  in  making  up 
comprehensive  exhibits  of  numbers  and  results. 
The  most,  therefore,  that  has  been  as  yet  pos- 
sible in  the  way  of  such  exhibits,  has  been  to 
form  estimates  based  upon  accurate  statistics 
taken  within  certain  districts  or  churches,  and 
to  extend  the  pro  rata  outward.    ITie  earliest 
Sunday-school  estimate  on  record  is  that  of  the 
Sundi^  School  Society  of  London,  which,  in 
1786,  nve  years  after  the  opening  of  Raikes  s  first 
school,  estimated  that  250,000  scholars  were  al- 
ready enrolled  in  Sunday-schools.     About  40 
years  later  (1827),  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  estimatea  tliat  the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars  in  different  countries  reached  the 
number  of  1 ,250,000.    From  about  that  period, 
the  growth  of  the  Sunday-school  enterprise  was 
more  rapid  than  previously,  so  that  the  second 
quarter  of  the  current  century  witnessed  re- 
markable progress  in  it.    About  the  middle  of 
the  century,  an  effort  was  made  in  England  un- 
der government  sanction  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber and  attendance  of  the  Sunday-schools  in 
that  country.    On  a  given  Sunday,  the  30th  of 
March,  1851,  the  Sunday-schools  of  England  and 
Wales  were  simultaneously  inspected;  and  there 
were  found,  in  23,514  schools,  302,000  teachers 
and  2,280,000  scholars.    The  number  of  enrolled 
scholars  was  2,407,409,  or  about  three-fifths  of 
the  number  of  children  enumerated  by  the  cen- 
sus of  the  country,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen.     A  similar  proportion  of  children  in 
American  Sunday-scnools,  at  the  same  period, 
would  have  reached  the  number  of  3,0(M)  000. 
If  to  those  aggregates,  the  probable  number  of 
Sunday  scholars  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other 
countries,  at  the  same  date,  be  added,  it  seems 
quite  safe  to  believe  that  there  were  in  Sunday- 
schools  throughout  the  world,  at  the  end  of 
1850,  not  less  than  6,000,000  of  scholars.     Simi- 
lar estimates  made  at  the  end  of  another  quarter 
of  a  centiu-y,  indicate  that,  at  the  end  of  1875, 
there  were  in  operation,  in  all  countries,  1 10,000 
Sunday-schools,  embracing    1,500,000   teachers 
and  10,000,000  scholars.      One  statistician  of 
some  prominence  has  estimated  that  there  are, 
in  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  81,858  j 
Sunday-schools  and  6,869,696  scholars.    On  that , 
basis,  the  above  aggregate  for  all  countries  might ' 
safely  be  enlarged.     Unquestionably,  the  propor- ,' 
tion  of  Sunday-school  scholars  to  the  population, , 
or  to  the  membership  of  churches,  is  greater  in 
that  country  than  in  any  other.   Hena%  it  seems  i 
appropriate  that  there  should  exist  in  New  York  ' 
a  Foreign  Sunday-school  Union,  having  for  its  ,' 
design  the  promotion  of  Sunday-schools  abroad, 
particularly  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    That 
society,  though  of  recent  origin,  is  in  vigorous 


operation,  and  hopeful  of  increasing  results  from 
year  to  year. 
SX7PEBI0B  INSTBUCTION,  atermused 

to  denote  instruction  of  the  highest  grade,  or 
that  given  in  colleges  and  universities,  both  in 
the  academic  course,  or  in  special  or  pdst-gradoate 
courses. 

SX7PEBVISI0N,  School,    constitutes  one 
of  the  most  essential  elements  of  an  efficient  achooL 
system.    The  supervision  which  is  neceaarilT 
given  by  the  principal  of  the  school  to  the  woil " 
performed  by  his  assistants  is  not  here  referred 
to,  but  that  which  is  usually  assigned  to  a  super- 
intendent of  schools,  whose  special  function  it  ii 
to  see  that  every  school  imder  his  jurisdiction  is 
efficient  both  in  discipline  and  instruction.    As 
a  general  rule,  no  extensive  work  employing  a 
large  number  of  operatives,  each  performing  oe^ 
tain  prescribed  duties,  which  contribute  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  a  general  result,  can  be 
carried  on  efficiently  without  constant  supenri- 
eion.   School  supervision  is  needed  for  two  pm^ 
poses  :  (1)  to  enforce  the  seneral  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  school  authorities;  ai^ 
(2)  to  see  that  the  proper  methods  of  instruction 
are  employed,  and  that  the  teaching  is  made  ef- 
fective. To  attain  these  objects,  the  schools  must 
be  both  iiisipected  and  examined.    By  inspection 
the  superintendent  keejis  himself  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  employed  by  the  teachers; 
by  formal  examinations  at  stated  periods,  he  is 
enabled  to  ascertain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
actual  result  of  the  teaching,  that  is.  its  effect 
on  the  pupils'  minds,  both  as  to  imparting  in- 
formation and  training.    Both  of  these  are  con- 
sidered indispensable.     "An  inspection,"  says 
Superintendent  Philbrick,  of  Boston, "is  a  visita- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  observation,  of  oversight, 
of  suiwriutendence.     Its  aim  is  to  discover,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
school,  the  conduct  and  application  of  the  pupils, 
the  management  and  methods  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  fitness  and  condition  of  the  premises.    Good 
inspection  commends  excellences,  gently  indicates 
faults,  defects,  and  errors,  and  suggests  improve- 
ments as  (xjcasion  requires.  *  *  *  An  examina- 
tion is  different  from  an  inspection,  both  in  it3 
aims  and  methods.  An  examination  is  a  thoroo^ 
scrutiny  and  investigation  in  regard  to  certain 
definitely  detenninetl  matters  for  a  specific  pu^ 
pose."  The  liest  methods  of  teaching,  if  not  uni- 
formly and  diligently  employed,  will  not  impress 
the  pupils'  minds ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pupils  may  gain  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
prescribed  branches  of  study,  but  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cultivate  proper  habits  of  thought 
Regular  examinations,  besides  ascertaining  the 
merits  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  afford 
a  wholesome  stimulus,  when    judiciously  and 
skillfully  conducted,  and  afford   a  definite  aim 
toward  which  their  efforts  may  be  directed.    On 
the  other  hand,  if  attempteil  by  incompetent  and 
indiscreet  persons,  supervision  of  this  and  every 
other  kind  may  do  much  harm.     The  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  examiner  are  well  defined 
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by  Supt.  Philbrick :  "Li  the  first  place,  he  should 
be  inaependent,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  he 
should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  teaching 
corj)8.  lie  ought  to  have  had  experience  in 
teaching;  and  if  he  has  had  experience  in  grades 
similar  to  those  in  which  he  examines,  so  much 
the  better.  His  mind  ought  to  be  liberalized 
by  a  wide  range  of  educational  reading  and 
study.  He  ought  to  have  a  gootl  deal  of  practical 
common  sense.  He  should  be  more  inclined  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things  than  on  the 
dark  side.  He  should  look  sharper  for  merits 
than  for  demerits.  He  should  fear  only  two 
things :  he  should  fear  to  do  injustice,  and  he 
should  fear  himself.  He  should  be  eminent  for 
good  breeding,  as  a  guaranty  of  respectful  treat- 
ment from  teachers  and  pupils.  And  to  make 
sure  of  the  requisite  sympathy,  like  Biirke  s  law- 

f:iver,he  ought  to  have  a  neart  full  of  sensibility. 
n  one  word,  for  the  successful  exercise  of  this 
delicate  and  most  useful  function,  the  very  best 
e<lucators  are  demanded."  The  objection  has 
sometimes  been  urged  against  examinations  of 
this  kind,  that  they  encourage  cramming ;  but 
this  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  examinations  themselves.  —  See  Payne, 
School  Supn'pision  (( 'in.  and  X.Y.,  1875);  T/ur- 
Ufith  Semi-Annwd  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Pvhlic  Schooln  of  Boston  (Boston,  18V6). 
(See  also  Kxamivations.) 

SWABTHMOBE  COLLEGE,  at  Swarth- 
more.  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  was  founded  in  1869, 
for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  who  here  pur- 
sue together  the  same  courses  of  study,  alhd  re- 
ceive the  same  degrees.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  supported  by 
the  fees  of  students,  and  the  income  of  an  en- 
dowment of  a)x)ut  $75,000.  For  resident  stu- 
dents, the  j)rice  of  board  and  tuition  is  8350  a 
year.  For  day  scholars  th3  price  is  $200  a 
year.  The  libraries  contain  alx>ut  ,3,000  vol- 
umes. The  institution  embraces  a  preparatory 
and  a  collegiate  department.  The  latter  has  a 
classical  section,  with  an  ancient  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  a  modem  course,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  literature;  and 
a  scientific  section,  with  a  chemical  and  an  en- 
^neering  course,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of 
S.  S.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  19  instructors 
and  237  students,  of  whom  90  (50  classical,  26 
scientific,  and  8  pursuing  an  irregular  or  partial 
course)  were  of  collegiate  grade.  The  presidents 
have  been  Edward  Parrish,  1869 — 71,  and 
Edward  H.  Magill,  A.M.,  since  1871. 

SWEDEN  AND  NOBWAT,  two  king- 
doms in  Europe,  united  under  one  sovereign, 
but  otherwise  independent  of  each  other  in  their 
constitution,  (bujointly  with  Denmark,  they 
constitute  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teu- 
tonic or  (xermariic  nations.  Nearly  the  entire 
population  of  both  kingdoms  belong  to  the 
TiUtheran  ("hurch.  The  area  of  Sweden,  is 
171,761  square  miles,  and,  in  1H76.  its  j^opula- 
tion  was  4.383.291  ;  the  area  of  Norway  is 
122,280  square  miles,  and  its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  census,  was  1,802,882. 
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L  Sweden. — Educational  History, —  During" 
the  middle  ages,  Sweden  compared  favorably,  in 
regard  to  education,  with  the  countries  of  central 
and  southern  Europe.  A  larger  proportion  of 
'  boys  and  girls  than  in  most  other  countries  re- 
ceived an  education  in  convent  schools,  and 
home  education  was  of  a  superior  character.  In 
the  16th  century,  the  cause  of  education  began 
to  make  rapid  progress,  and  many  common 
schools,  called  pa>dagoqiai  were  established, 
which  were  at  first  of  the  primary,  but  soon  of 
a  higher  grade.  The  churcn  order  of  1571  con- 
tained a  chapter  entitled,  "  ilow  schools  should 
be  taught,"  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  first 
Swedish  school  law.  Gustavus  Adolphus  estab- 
lished the  first  gymnasium.  His  daughter,  the 
learned  (.'hristina,  promulgated,  in  1 643,  a  school 
order,  dividing  the  schools  into  children's  (ele- 
mentary) and  higher  schools.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  so-called  "writing  classes," 
'  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the 
burgher  and  real  schools.  ITie  school  order  of 
1 693  provided  that  no  one  should  be  penuitted 
to  marr}',  without  a  knowledge  of  Luther's  small 
catechism.  This  lai^'ly  increased  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  for  the  establishment 
of  more  schools.  Teachers,  however,  as  well  as 
schools  continued  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur}'.  In 
1 820,  the  consistories  and  the  clergy  were  in- 
stnicted  to  see  that  no  unfit  i)er8ons  were  ap- 
pointed teachers;  and,  in  1824,  a  new  school 
orrler  provided  for  the  introduction  of  the  Iau- 
casterian  system.  In  1842,  the  present  school 
law  was  introduceil.  It  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stationary  school  in  every  church 
district  or  parish ;  but,  in  case  of  the  extreme 
poverty  of  a  parish,  or  when  other  local  circum- 
stances prevent  the  establishment  of  a  station- 
ary school,  instruction  may  l)e  imi)arted  in  a 
migratory  school.  Attendance  at  scnool  is  obli- 
gatory for  all  children  of  sc^hool  age.  A  teach- 
ers' seminary  is  to  be  established  in  the  chief 
town  of  every  diocese.  In  1858,  the  support  of 
a  higher  elementary  school  was  made  obligatory 
in  villages  and  districts  having  more  than  60  pu- 
pils. A  system  of  state  su£)ervision  was  provided 
for  in  18ol.  In  1864,  the  Peasants  or  People's 
High  Schools  were  established  on  the  plan  of  the 
Danish  schools  of  that  name.  (See  Denmark.) 

Primary  Instruction.—  According  to  the  law 
of  1842,  primary  instruction  is  imparted  in 
stationary  and  migratory  schools,  besides  which 
there  are  schools  for  young  children,  generally 
under  a  female  teacher.  Besides  the  school 
board  of  the  district,  there  are  one  or  more  in- 
spectors for  each  diocese,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  instruction.  The  local  manage- 
ment of  the  rural  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  of  which  the  oldest  clergyman  is  the 
chairman,  whose  vote  in  the  election  of  a  teacher 
counts  as  much  as  one  half  of  all  the  votes  cast. 
In  the  cities  of  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  and  Norr- 
kr)ping,  the  schools  are  governed  by  special  laws ; 
and,  in  each  of  the  cities,  they  are  unaer  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  education.    The  salaries 
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of  the  teachers  are  very  Bmall.  The  coime  of 
studieB  Id  the  teachers'  seminaries  extends  oyer 
three  years,  and  comprises  religion,  the  Swedish 
langnage,  arithmetic  and  geom^ry,  history,  geog- 
raphy, natural  science,  j^edagoflnr*  penmwiship, 
dnwing,  mnsic,  gymnastics,  mmtary  drill,  gar- 
dening, and  fruit  culture.  In  every  seminaiy, 
there  is  a  rector  and  at  least  three  assistant 
teachers,  beeddes  special  assistants  for  music, 
drawing,  gymnastics,  and  military^dlriU.  In  1875, 
there  were  8,123  primaiy  schools,  wiUi  606376 
children.  The  number  oi  teachers'  seminaries  in 
1875,  was  10. 

Secondary  Instrudion. — ^The  secondary  schools 
are  either  higher  or  complete  schools,  wiUi  7 
dasses,  or  lower  or  incomplete  schools,  with  2, 
3,  or  5  dasses  each.  From  the  first  dass  up, 
counting  the  lowest  dass  as  the  first,  the  schol- 
ars are  separated  into  two  departments, — ^the 
dassical  and  the  real,  of  which  the  former  cor- 
responds to  the  Latin  school  and  the  gymnasium; 
ana  the  latter  to  the  real  school.  Th&  school 
year  comprises  36  wedcs,  and  scholars  are  ad- 
mitted omy  at  the  openinff  of  tlie  schools  in  the 
autumn.  All  pupils  must  oe  at  least  nine  years 
of  age.  The  immediate  direction  of  the  schools 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  rector  and  the  coundl  of 
teachers.  The  bishop,  as  ephorus  of  all  the 
schools  in  his  diocese,  stands  above  the  council 
of  teadiers.  All  matters  that  cannot  be  dedded 
hj  these  authorities  must  be  submitted  to  the 
mimstiy  of  instruction,  and  by  the  ministiy  to 
the  king  for  a  final  deddon.  The  king  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  school  authority,  and  possesses, 
in  school  matters,  both  legislative  and  executive 
power.  All  matters  pertaining  to  secondary 
schools  are  arranged  by  tiie  bureau  of  the  min- 
istiy of  instruction,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  acting 
as  inspector-general  of  all  the  secondary  schoob 
in  the  kingdom,  which  he  must  visit  from  time 
to  time.  For  the  two  lower  classes,  there  aro 
class  teachers,  for  the  two  highest,  teachers  of 
special  subjects;  and,  in  the  intermediate  classes, 
a  mixed  system  prevails.  The  course  of  studies 
comprises  religion,  Swedish,  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, French,  German,  English,  mathematics, 
general  history,  natural  philosophy  and  mechan- 
ics, chemistry  and  mineralogy,  history,  geog- 
raphy, mental  philosophy,  penmanship,  and  Sow- 
ing. Of  these,  the  ancient  languages  are  not 
taught  in  the  real  department ;  nor  are  chemis- 
try and  mineralogy  taught  in  the  classical  de- 
partment. English  and  Hebrew  are  optional  in 
the  chemical  department,  no  special  time  being 
assigned  for  them.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  study  of  German  has  made  great  progress. 
In  1872,  there  were  98  schools,  with  12,356  pu- 
pils and  976  teachers. 

Superior  Instruction. — Sweden  has  two  uni- 
versities,—at  Upsal  and  at  Lund,  with  168  pro- 
fessors and  2,080  students,  in  1871.  Of  these, 
409  studied  theology,  207  law,  188  medicine, 
and  1,276  philosophy. 

Special  Instruction, — In  1871,  Stockholm  had 
an  mdustrial  school,  with  1,765  students,  tiie 
Boyal  Technical  Institute,  a  college  of  pharmacy. 


a  royal  college  of  soigexy,  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  and  a  rojral  academy  of  music.  Thoewem 
also  2  academies  of  ajBpnculture,  at  Ultuna  and 
Alnarp,  29  lower  agncultural  schools,  an  acad- 
emy of  forestry,  7  lower  schools  of  forestiy,) 
schools  of  navi^tion,  5  technical  sdiools,  4  dfr- 
mentaiy  technical  sdiools,  2  elementary  acfaooli 
of  mining,  the  Chalmers  Industrial  Schod  m 
Gothenburg,  2  schools  for  nurses,  2  schooh  of 
veterinaij  surgeiy,  and  various  military  sdiook 
The  military  schools  are  under  the  directioDof 
the  ministnr  of  war;  and  the  other  ipedii 
schools,  partly  under  the  ministzy  of  the  interior, 
and  partly  under  that  of  finance. 

II.  Hf  onw AY.— EduccUional  Hiaiory^lMb 
was  done  for  public  instruction  in  Norway  prior 
to  the  18Ui  century.  In  1736,  a  royal  deem 
provided  that  no  children  should  be  admitted  to 
confirmation,  who  had  not  been  instructed  in 
the  dements  of  Christianity.  A  schod  kv, 
based  on  this  provision,  was  passed  in  1739,  but 
modified  in  1741.  Since  the  establishment  of 
Norwegian  independence,  in  1814,  the  Storthing, 
or  national  legislature,  has  been  actively  eng^iged 
in  {uromotine  public  instruction.  A  compn- 
hensive  schod  taw  was  promulgated  in  1827 ;  a 
spedal  law  on  dty  schools  app^red  in  1848.  In 
1860,  the  schools  were  re-or^^anized  under  a  new 
law,  which,  with  a  few  additions,  made  in  1869, 
is  still  in  force.  Children  must  attmd  school 
from  their  eighth  year  until  they  are  confirmed. 
Those  who  recdve  private  instiilction,  must  at- 
tend the  examinations  of  the  schods,  and,  if 
found  defident,  must  attend  school. 

Primary  Instruction. — Primary  schoolB  are 
divided  into  lotcer  schools  and  higher  tckooU. 
Norway  is  divided,  for  school  purposes,  into  591 
communities,  of  which,  in  1875,  57  were  dty, 
and  434,  country  communities.  The  commimi- 
ties  are  again  subdivided  into  drdes,  of  which, 
in  1874,  3iere  were  6,371.  Wherever  SOdiil- 
dren  can  attend  school,  a  separate  sehool^ioiise 
must  be  procured  for  them.  Whenever  the 
houses  of  a  cirde  are  too  far  apart,  or  if,  for  any 
other  cause,  a  permanent  school  does  not  eeem 
advisable,  a  migratory  school  must  be  supported, 
lliis  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  numerous 
valleys  on  the  coast,  which  are  virtually  shut  off 
from  each  other.  The  studies  pursued  in  the 
primary  schools,  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
rdigion,  music,  and  gymnastics  and  militaiy 
drill,  wherever  the  latter  is  possible.  AH  chil- 
dren must  attend  school  12  weeks  in  the  year, 
or  in  some  migratoir  schools,  9  weeks.  Children 
who  have  reached  the  fourteenth  year,  and  are 
backward  in  their  education,  must  receive  special 
instruction,  until  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the 
schools;  and  the  necessary  expense  must  be  bone 
by  the  parents.  The  school  authorities  may  also 
establish  infant  schools  and  industrial  schools.— 
Higher  schools  may  be  organized  dther  in  con- 
nection with  lower  schools,  or  in  connection  with 
teachers' seminaries,  or  independently.  Whenerer 
the  course  of  study  extends  over  more  than  two 
years,  the  school  must  be  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, the  first  of  which  oompriaes  the  fin^ 
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two  years,  and  the  other,  the  remainder.  When- 
ever necessary,  the  two  departments  may  be  situ- 
ated in  different  parts  of  the  district  Besides 
the  studies  of  the  lower  school,  there  are  taught 
in  the  higher  school  the  native  tongue  (DamSi), 
geography,  history,  natural  sciences,  drawing, 
and  surveying.  In  the  higher  department,  are 
still  further  added,  mathematics,  agriculture, 
and  a  foreign  language,  where  it  is  desirable. 
No  child  under  12  years  of  asre  is  admitted  to 
the  higher  school.  The  schook  in  a  community 
are  under  the  direction  of  a  school  board,  of 
which  the  cleivyman  is  chairman,  which  board 
has  charge  of  aU  school  matters,  while  the  clergy- 
man, in  particular,  must  superintend  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  schools.  The  board  has  also 
power  to  appoint  agents,  who  must  see  that 
all  children  o!  school  age  attend  schools.  The 
provost  has  charge  of  the  schools  in  his  district; 
and  the  directory  of  the  sii/tf  or  ecclesiastical 
province,  of  the  schools  in  the  amt.  The  king 
appoints  a  number  of  inspectors.  The  inspector 
is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  directory  of  the  stifl, 
whenever  school  matters  are  under  deliberation. 
The  direct  supervision  over  the  schools  of  a  sii/t 
is  exercised  by  the  inspector  in  conjunction  with 
the  bishop.  Burgher  and  real  schools  are,  in 
some  cases,  but  little  above  the  higher  common 
schools ;  in  others,  they  correspond  to  the  Ger- 
man realschule;  one,  the  Latin  and  real  school 
at  Frederiksstad,  prepares  its  pupils  for  the  uni- 
versity. Of  teachers*  seminaries,  there  are  two 
classes :  hiaher  or  sti/t  seminaries,  and  the  so- 
called  teachers*  schools.  In  the  higher  seminaries, 
the  course  of  study  comprises  rehgion,  the  native 
tongue,  arithmetic,  music,  geography,  history, 
natural  sciences,  penmanship,  drawing,  gymnas- 
tics, and  pedagogics.  A  model  school  exists  in 
connection  with  each  seminary.  In  the  Teachers' 
Schools,  the  course  of  study  requires  from  1  to 
1^  years.  In  1874,  there  were  in  Norway,  ex- 
clusive of  Christiania,  4,277  permanent  common 
schools,  2,094  migratory  schools,  131  work  schools 
for  girls,  4  general  work  schools,  and  13  infant 
schools.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
was  213,968 ;  the  number  of  children  in  per- 
manent schools,  169,737  ;  in  mi^tory  schools, 
36,577 ;  the  number  of  children  mstructed  out- 
side of  the  district  schools,  3,235  ;  and  children 
not  attending  school,  4,419.  llie  expenditures 
for  primary  schools  amounted  to  3673,052,  to- 
ward which  the  state  contributed  991,875.  The 
number  of  burgher  and  real-schools,  in  1867,  was 
35,  with  159  teachers  and  2,531  pupils.  The 
number  of  stift  seminaries,  in  the  same  year,  was 
f),  with  about  300  pupils;  and  the  Teachers' 
Schools  were  15,  witn  217  pupils.  Besides  these, 
a  seminary  for  female  teacners  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Christiania.  Peasants'  or  People's  High 
Schocds  have  been  recently  established  in  Norway 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  in  Denmark  (q.  v.). 
Of  these,  in  1870,  there  were  11.  In  1867,  there 
were,  also,  20  Sunday-schools,  with  1520  pupils, 
and  27  asylums,  with  2,876  children. 

Secondary  Instruction, — Secondary  instruction 
is  imparted  in  middle  schools  and  gymnasia. 


The  latter  are  divided  into  Latin  and  real  gym- 
nasia. The  middle  schools  prepare  scholars  for 
the  gymnasia.  The  course  of  study  comprises 
religion,  the  native  tongue,  German,  Latin,  En- 
glish, French,  history,  geography,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 
In  the  Latin  gymnasia,  the  studies  comprise  re- 
ligion, the  native  tongue,  ancient  Norwegian, 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  English,  history,  and 
mathematics.  *In  the  real  gymnasia,  Latin  and 
Greek  are  omitted;  while  geography,  natural 
sciences,  and  drawing  are  added,  ana  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  mathematics  and  the  modem  lan- 
guages. Besides  the  state  schools,  there  are 
also  private  schools  for  secondary  instruction. 
There  were,  in  1875, 16  secondary  schools,  with 
160  teachers  and  2,099  pupils.  The  number  of 
private  schools,  in  1870,  was  6,  of  which  4,  with 
1,266  pupils,  were  in  Christiania. 

Superior  Instruction. — Norway  has  one  uni- 
versity, at  Christiania,  which  was  founded  in 
1811.  It  had,  in  1874,  978  students.  Connected 
with  the  university  is  a  library,  also  large  scientific 
collections,  and  an  astronomical  and  a  magnetic 
observatory.  The  lectures  are  entirely  gratui- 
tous, and  matriculation  at  the  univeisity  is  made 
dependent  upon  a  previous  examination. 

Special  Instruction. — Agricultural  schools  are 
found  in  almost  every  province,  supported  by 
the  provincial  authorities ;  while  a  mgher  agri- 
cultural school  is  supported  in  Aas,  near  Clms- 
tiania,  by  the  government.  The  navigation 
schools,  of  which  there  are  6,  necessarily  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  a  country  situated  Uke 
Norway.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  military  hi^h 
school,  a  military  and  naval  school,  a  polytedi- 
nic  school,  in  Norten,  and  a  drawing  school,  in 
Christiania. — See  Schmid,  Encychpddie  ;  Bar- 
nard, National  Education,  vol.  n.;  Report  on 
the  Systems  cf  Public  Instruction  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation (Washington,  1871) ;  and  Report  of  tJie 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1873  and 
1874. 

SWITZEBLAND,  a  federal  republic  of 
Europe,  having  an  area  of  15,992  square  miles, 
and  a  population,  in  1870,  of  2,669,147.  It  is 
composed  of  22  cantons,  3  of  which  are  each 
subdivided  into  2  sovereign  half-cantons.  About 
59  per  cent  of  the  popidation  are  Protestants, 
and  almost  41  per  cent,  Catholics.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  (about  69  per  cent)  are  of 
German  nationality;  nearly  24  per  cent  speak 
French ;  the  canton  Ticino  ana  a  part  of  the 
canton  Grisons  are  Italian.  In  the  latter  canton, 
there  are  also  about  9,000  families  that  speak 
Romansch. 

Educational  History. — At  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  nnd  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  Switzerland  some  of  the  most 
famous  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  order.  (See 
Bexedicttngs.)  Later,  the  university  of  Basel 
occupied  a  high  rank  among  the  earliest  univer- 
sities of  Europe.  After  the  Reformation  in  the 
16th  century,  the  canton  Ziirich  took  the  lead  in 
the  regulation  of  school  afi&iirs  by  forbidding  any 
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one  to  keep  school  without  permission  of  the 
city  council.  Several  other  cantons  could,  in 
the  16th  century,  boast  of  good  schools;  but 
down  to  1830,  there  was  a  lack  of  efficiency  in  j 
the  organization  of  the  public-school  system; 
and  schools,  more  than  in  many  other  comitries, 
were  left  to  private  enterprise.  At  the  ban- 
ning of  the  19th  century,  the  educational 
achievements  of  Pestalozzi,  Fcllenber^.  Wehrli, 
Girard,  and  others  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world.  Not  only  were  hundreds  of 
pupils  sent  to  Swiss  institutions  from  various 
countries,  even  from  America,  to  obtain  a  good 
education,  but  young  teachers  repaired  there,  in 
large  numbers,  to  study  the  new  educational 
methods.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
a  lar]ge  number  of  private  institutions  arose  to 
supply  the  universal  demand  at  that  time  for 
instruction  in  the  French  language.  ITie  increase 
of  these  institutions  stimulate  an  eagerness  to 
educate  boys  and  girk  as  private  tutors  and  gov- 
ernesses; and  for  a  long  time,  French  Switzermnd 
furnished  Eurojie  with  a  larger  supply  of  this 
class  of  teachers  than  any  other  country. — Great 
progress  began  to  be  made,  about  1830,  in  most 
of  the  Protestant  and  mixed  cantons.  In  addition 
to  the  mediaeval  university  of  Basel,  new  univer- 
sities, after  the  German  model,  were  established 
at  Zurich  and  Bern;  and,  in  French  Switzerland, 
the  academies  at  Geneva,  liausanne,  and  Neuf- 
chatel  endeavored  to  rival  tha  best  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  France. — In  1848,  the  federal  con- 
stitution of  Switzerland,  tor  the  first  time,  took 
notice  of  educational  affairs,  which  until  then 
had  been  under  the  exclusive  jurisiliction  of  the 
cantons,  by  providing  for  the  foundation  of  a 
federal  imiversity.  In  1877,  this  project  had  not 
yet  been  executed.  In  18r)4,  the  federal  assem- 
bly resolved  to  establisli  in  Zurich  a  feiloral  l)oly- 
technic  school.  Since  then,  a  growing  desire  hua 
been  evinced,  especially  among  teachers,  that  the 
federal  government  should  exercise  an  authority 
in  school  matters.  Accordingly,  the  new  federal 
constitution,  adopted  in  1874,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provision  in  regard  to  schools  :  "  The 
Bund  (confederation)  is  authorized  to  establish, 
besides  the  existing  jwlytechnic  school,  a  univer- 
sity and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or 
to  aid  such  institutions.  The  cantons  shall  pro- 
vide satisfactory  primary  instruction,  which 
shall  be  luider  the  exclusive  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, l^rimary  instruction  shall  be  obligfitorj' 
and  free  m  all  the  schools.  The  public  8ch(X)l8 
sliall  be  open  to  children  of  all  creeds.  Cantons 
that  fail  to  observe  thetse  provisions  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  Bund.  No  one  shall  be 
forced  to  receive  any  religious  education  or 
to  perform  any  religious  ceremony.  The  religious 
c  lucation  of  children,  up  to  the  age  of  1 G,  sliall 
be  left  to  their  piirentii  or  guanlians." 

Primarif  Schfxtls. — The  primary  schools  in 
the  Swiss  cantons  are  generally  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  communities.  In  1871,  there  were, 
in  all  Switzerland,  5,088  primary  schools,  with 
411,760  pupils  (205,228  boys,  206,532  girls)  and 
5,750  male  and  1,724  female  teachers.    Of  these 


schools,  3,924  were  mixed;  578,  boys' schools; 
and  586,  girls'  schools.     In  58.1  per  cent  of  the 
schools,  the  German  language  is  the  medium  of 
instruction ;  in  31  per  cent,  French ;  in  9.6  per 
cent,  Italian;  and  in  1.3  per  cent,  Romansdi.  The 
expenditure  for  primary  schools  amounted,  in 
1871,  to  900,000  francs.     In  most  of  the  can- 
tons, the  elementary-school  systems  have  been 
re-organized  by  school  laws  enacted  since  1870. 
According  to  the  new  school  law  of  Zurich,  pro- 
mulgated in  1872,  which  has  served  as  the  baas 
of  a  number  of  school  laws  in  other  countriei. 
the  commimal  school  comprises  nine   annml 
classes,  instead  of   six   clai^cs   as  before  that 
time.  The  chief  branches  of  instruction  in  the 
primary  schools  of  Switzerland  are  language  and 
object  lessons,  the  latter  receiving  more  attentioti 
than  in  most  other  coimtries  of  Furope.    The 
other  studies  of  a  primary  school  are  religiaii, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  silking, 
and  gymnastics.    The  real  schools  a£l  to  theee 
studies  geometry,  history,  natural  history,  and 
composition.     Industrial  s^^hools,  in  which  boys 
learn  the  elements  of  a  trade  or  of  agriculture, 
and  girls  are  instructed  in    needle-work,  are 
numerous  in  every  part  of  Switzerland.  For  the 
education  of  teachers,  there  were,  in  1875,  32 
teachers'  seminaries,  the  couree  of  studies  in 
which  embraces    pedagogy,    religion,  Gennaa. 
French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  history,  geography, 
natural  history,  singing,  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument,  penmanship,  drawing,  firmiuistics, 
military  exercises,  and  agriculture.     The  ]ai]ger 
institutions  have  four  annual  classes.  In  the  can- 
tons of  Zurich,  Yaud,  Bern,  and  Aargau,  pen- 
sions for  superannuated  teachers  are  obligatoir; 
in  Schaffhausen,  Glarus,  and  the  city  of  Basel 
they  are  only  permitted.  Tlie  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  number  of  schools,  and  the  number  of 
mide  and  female  teachers;  also  the  proportion  of 
scholars  to  the  total  population: 


Cantons 


1.  Zurich 

2.  Bern 

3.  Lucerne 

4.  Uri 

6.  Schweltz 

6.  Uuterwalden,  Upper. 

7.  Unterwalden,  Lower. 

8.  Glarus 

9.  Zu« 

10.  lYibourg 

11.  8t»leuro 

1*2.  Basel  City 

13.  Band  Country 

14.  S<rhatniau(»eu 

15.  Ai)pen7,cll,  Outer  Kh. 
IG.  .\ppen7,ell.  Inner  Kh. 

17.  St.  Gall  

18.  (irisons 

19.  .\argau 

•JO   Tburgau 

•21.  Ticino 

•22.  Vaud 

•23.  Valais 

24.  Neufchatel 

25.  Geneva 
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SecnncUtry  Ingtruction. — The  g^rmnasia  and 
real  schools  of  a  higher  grade  are  very  differently 
organized  in  the  several  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
The  state  institutions  in  which  a  complete  gym- 
nasium is  combined  with  a  real  school,  under 
one  direction,  are  called  cantonal  schools.  In 
1873,  there  were,  in  Switzerland,  67  gymnasia, 
ooUeges,  and  pro-gymnasia,  with  an  aggregate  of 
4,900  pupils ;  and  41  industrial  and  real  schools 
of  a  higher  grade,  with  3,800  pupils. 

Superior  TnstrucUon.  —  Switzerland  had,  in 
1 876,  four  universities, — those  of  Basel,  Ztlrich, 
Bern,  and  Geneva.  That  of  Basel  was  founded 
in  1460;  of  Zarich,  in  1833;  of  Bern,  in  1834. 
Geneva  has  had  a  higher  institution  of  learning 
since  1559 ;  but  it  £d  not  become  a  complete 
university  until  1875.  The  number  of  students, 
in  1876,  was,  in  Zi'irich,  328;  in  Bern,  385;  in 
Baselt  158;  and  in  Geneva,  235.  All  these  uni- 
versities have  the  four  faculties  of  theolo^,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  theological  raculty 
of  each  of  the  universities  belongs  to  the 
Reformed  Church ;  Bern  has  also,  since  1874,  an 
Old  Catholic  faculty  of  theology.  At  the  uni- 
versities of  Zurich  and  Geneva,  the  philosophical 
faculty  is  divided  into  two  sections:  one  com- 
prising philology,  philosophy,  and  history;  and 
the  other,  mathematics  and  natural  science.  In 
Bern,  the  medical  faculty  is  divided  into  a  med- 
ical and  a  veterinary  section. — Besides  the  uni- 
versities, there  are  3  academies,  or  incomplete 
universities,  —  at  Lausanne,  Xeufchatel,  and 
Fribourg.  That  of  Lausanne  has  faculties  of 
Reform^  theology,  law,  science,  and  literature ; 
that  of  Neufchatel,  law,  science,  and  literature ; 
that  of  Fribouig,  Catholic  theology  and  law.  The 
univeraities  of  Bern  and  Zurich  were  among  the 
first  in  Europe  to  admit  female  students ;  and 
their  example  has  been  followed  by  the  university 
of  Geneva.  In  1875,  Bern  and  Ztlrich  had  an 
aggregate  of  63,  and  Geneva,  24  female  students. 
Among  those  in  Bern  and  Zurich,  39  were 
Russians,  8  Americans,  5  Austrians,  4  Germans, 
and  3  Servians. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools. — The  Poly- 
teclmic  School,  at  Zurich,  is  the  only  Swiss 
school  under  the  control  of  the  federal  authorities. 
It  comprises  eight  departments:  architecture, 
civil  engineering,  industrial  mechanics,  industrial 
chemistry,  agriculture  and  forestry,  a  normal 
school  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  a 
school  of  literature,  moral  sciences,  and  political 
eoon(xny,  and  a  ])reparatory  course  in  mathe- 
matics. The  other  technical  schools  are  the 
technical  department  in  the  academy  of  I^au- 
sanne,  and  the  department  of  architecture  in  the 
Ivoeom  of  Lugano.  The  lyceum  of  the  Bene- 
cuctines,  at  Einsiedcln,  has  a  philosophical  and  a 
theological  department.  There  is,  also,  a  philo- 
sophic^ department,  connected  with  the  lyceimi 
of  Lugano.  There  are  six  Catholic  theological 
seminaries;  a  Reformed  theological  faculty,  at 
Neufchatel ;  and  theological  schools  of  the  Free 
Evangelical  Church,  at  I^usanne  and  Geneva. 
There  is  a  veterinary  school  at  Zurich ;  an  in- 
dustrial school  of  higher  grade,  at  Winterthur ; 


a  school  for  watch-makers,  at  Geneva ;  several 
commercial  schools  ;  seven  a^cultural  schools ; 
and  a  school  of  fine  arts,  in  Geneva.  There 
were  also,  in  1875,  13  institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes,  with  233  boys  and  159  girls;  two  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind,  in  Zurich  and  Bern, 
with  58  boys  and  54  girls ;  and  one  asylum  for 
the  blind,  in  Lausanne. — See  Scdmid,  Encyclo- 
pddiet  art.  Schiceiz ;  Barnard,  National  Edu- 
cation ^  vol.  II. ;  Beer,  Das  Unterrichtswesen  der 
Sckiveiz  (Vienna,  1868) ;  Kinkelin,  StoHstik 
des  UtUerrichlswesens  t»  der  Sckweiz  im  Jahre 
1871  (Basel,  7  vols.,  1874,  seq.);  Wirth,  ^^e- 
meine  Beschreihung  und  Staiistik  der  Sckweiz^ 
vol.  ni.:  Das  Unterrichtswesen;  also  the  annual 
reports  on  the  educational  condition  of  Switzer« 
land,  in  the  Pddagogischer  Jahresbericht 

SYMPATHY,  an  instinctive  feeling  of  in- 
terest in  and  affection  for  others,  which  prompts 
a  correspondence  of  emotions.  Persons  in  sym- 
iN&thv  readily  discern  the  mental  states  of  one 
another,  and  evince  by  their  actions  that  they 
suffer,  mentally,  the  same  distress,  and  feel  the 
same  joy.  It  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  and  define 
the  source  and  basis  of  this  sympathetic  relation- 
ship; but  personal  influence  greatly  depends 
upon  it.  It  is  natural  to  some  persons  to  oe  in 
sjrmpathy  with  others;  they  seem  to  exert  a 
lund  of  positive  influence,  drawing  and  binding 
all  around  them  to  themselves.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  be  negative  in  their  influence;  they 
repel  instead  of  attracting.  They  are  cold  and 
indifferent  to  others:  or,  if  otherwise,  uncon- 
sciouslv  show  that  their  apparent  interest  is 
feigned,  not  felt,  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
not  fi-om  natural  warmth  of  feeling.  —  The 
teacher,  above  all  others,  should  be  sympathetic, 
because  so  much  of  his  success  depends  upon 
personal  influence.  He  should  habitually  strive 
to  cultivate  this  quality,  feeling  assured  that  the 
measure  of  his  professional  skill  and  efBcienrv 
is  the  degree  of  sympathetic  regard  with  which 
he  inspires  his  pupils.  (See  Antipatht,  and 
Love.)  

SYBACT7SB  UMIVJfiBSITY,  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  chartered  in  1870,  is  under  Methodist 
Episcopal  control.  Genesee  College,  at  lima, 
chartered  in  1849,  was  merced  in  it.    It  is  sup- 

Sorted  by  tuition  fees  and  nie  income  of  an  en- 
owment  of  $150,000.  The  value  of  its  buildings 
and  grounds  is  $300,000.  It  has  valuable  mu- 
seums, and  libraries  containing  9,000  volumes. 
The  univeisitv  consists  of  (1)  The  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts,  opened  in  1871  ;  (2)  The 
Medical  CoUege,  opened  in  1872;  (3)  The 
College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  opened  in  1873. 
Other  colleges  are  contemplated  by  the  charter. 
All  the  colleges  of  the  university  are  open  for 
the  admission  of  women  on  the  same  terms  as 
men.  The  following  seminaries,  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  have  entered  into  the  relation  of 
gymnasia  or  preparatory  schools  to  the  universi- 
ty :  The  Hudson  River  Institute  and  Female 
College,  at  Claverack ;  The  Cazenovia  Seminary, 
at  Cazenovia ;  The  Ives  Seminary,  at  Antwerp ; 
The  Amenia  Seminary,  at  Amenia;  and  Tlse 
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Ononda^  Academy,  at  Onondaea  Valley.  The 
courses  m  the  College  of  Libersa  Arts,  with  the 
degrees  conferred  on  their  completion,  are  as  fol- 
loMTs:  classical,  A.  B.;  Latin-scientific  and  Greek- 
scientific,  Ph.  B.;  scientific,  B.  S.  The  College  of 
the  Fine  Arts  is  intended  ultimately  to  incluae  in- 
struction in  all  the  fine  arts,  consisting  of  (1)  the 
formative  arts, — architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, engravinff ,  and  the  various  forms  of  mdus- 
tnal  art,  and  (2)  the  sounding  arts, — ^music, 
poetry  and  belles-lettres,  and  oratory.  At  present, 
courses  of  instruction  in  architecture,  paintLb^ 
and  engraving  are  all  that  have  been  organized. 
For  the  advanced  degrees,  in  either  cmlege,  a 


post  graduate  course  of  one  year  may  be  parsoei 
Jlie  cost  of  tuition  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Aiti 
is  $60  a  year  (to  children  of  clei^gymen,  $30);  in 
the  other  colleges  tuition  is  $100  a  year.  The 
number  of  instnictors  and  students,  in  1876—7, 
was  as  follows  :  Liberal  Arts,  11  instructors  and 
155  students;  Fine  Arts,  9  instructors  and 24 
students;  Medical  School,  15  instructors  and 
58  students ;  total,  35  instructors  and  237  stn- 
dents. — The  number  of  pupils  in  the  gymnaaa 
preparing  for  college  was  165.  The  chancellon 
of  the  imiversity  have  been  as  foUows:  Alexander 
Winchell,  LL.  D.,  1872—4,  and  the  Rev.  Erastn 
0.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  since  1874. 


TABOB  COLLEGE,  at  Tabor,  Fremont 
Co.,  Iowa,  chartered  in  1854,  is  controlled  bv 
Congregationalista.  It  was  opened  as  an  acad- 
emy in  1857,  and  as  a  college  in  1866.  It  is 
supported  by  the  income  of  an  endowment  of 
$40,000,  and  by  tuition  fees,  amounting  to 
ftbout  $3,500  a  year.  It  has  a  library  of  3,500 
volumes,  and  embraces  the  following  depart- 
ments: (1)  Collc^  Department,  incTudii^  a 
classical  and  a  scientific  course  of  four  years 
each;  (2)  Ladies'  Department,  with  a  four 
years'  oomrse  ;  (3)  Teachers'  Department,  wiUi  a 
two  years'  course ;  (4)  Preparatory  Department, 
with  facilities  for  fitting  for  the  higher  depart- 
ments; (5)  Musical  Department  Females  are 
also  admitted  to  the  college  department.  In 
1874 — 5,  there  were  12  instructors  and  246  stu- 
dents; namely,  college,  24;  preparatory,  104; 
ladies'  departmetU,  89;  teachers'  department, 
15  ;  music,  56.  The  Rev.  Wm.  M.  BrooKS,  A.  M., 
is  (1877)  the  president. 

TALLADEGA  COLLEGE,  at  Talladega, 
Ala.,  chartered  in  1869,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  It  is 
supported  chiefly  by  contributions  from  the 
Congregational  churches  in  the  North,  it  wa^ 
established,  especially,  for  colored  youth  of  lx)th 
sexes,  and  comprises  a  primary,  a  normal,  a  pre- 
paratory, a  collegiate  and  a  theological  depart- 
ment. In  1875 — 6,  there  were  12  instructors 
and  247  students:  preparatory,  15;  theologieal, 
14;  normal,  46;  srammar,  25;  intermediate  and 
primary,  147.  'I'he  Kev.  E.  P.  Lord,  A.  M.,  is 
(1877)  the  princii)al. 

TASMANIA,  f^ee  Atstrai^ariax  Coloxies. 

TAYLOR,  Isaac,  an  luiglish  author,  born 
in  Lavenham,  Aug.  17.,  1787  ;  died  in  Stanford 
Rivers,  June  28.,  18G5.  He  was  educateri  as  an 
artist,  but  relinquished  that  pursuit  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  In  1818,  he  began  his 
literary  career  by  contributions  to  the  3:ledic 
Jlt'.vieio  ;  and,  in  1 865,  he  contributed  to  Good 
^Vorils.  The  Natural  Hislori/  of  Enthusiasm, 
which  appeared  in  1829,  was  publi.slied  anony- 
mously, and  was  received  with  extniordinary  favor, 
hi  1836,  api)eared  Home  Ed  neat  ion  ^  a  work  of 
unusual  interest  to  educators  by  rea^ion  of  its 
correct  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  illus- 


tration of  the  true  order  of  the  development  of 
its  powers.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
this  book  is  invaluable  to  the  teacher  who  would 
learn  the  right  method  to  be  pursued  in  educa- 
tion, or  the  rationale  of  that  method.  Its  general 
conclusions  are  universally  accepted  by  modem 
educators  ;  while  the  detailed  methods  given  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the 
illustrations  of  their  imconscious  exercise,  are 
exceedingly  suggestive  and  interesting.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  the  author  of  several  other  wdfa, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Elemetite 
of  T/wmJU  (1822),  and  77ie  World  of  Mind 
(1857). 

TEACHEKy  a  person  who  assists  another  in 
learning,  that  is,  in  acquiring  knowledge  or  prac- 
tical skill.  A  school-teacher's  office  ib^  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  aiding  the  pupil  in  acqm- 
ing  knowledge,  with  the  twofold  object  of 
(1)  mental  di»:;ipline,and  (2)  imparting  valuable 
information.  W  hich  of  these  is  to  be  considered 
of  primary  importance  depends  upon  the  grade 
of  tlie  iristruction  and  the  subject  taught.  Al- 
though teaching  is  only  a  part  of  education,  the 
teacher  sliould  be  an  ethicator,  since  he  is  re- 
quiivd  to  ix?rform  an  office  which  bears  an  im- 
lK)rtant  relation  to  the  general  development,  or 
e<luoation,  of  the  child ;  and,  consequently,  he 
should  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  that  re- 
lation. In  other  worIs,  no  person  can  be  merely 
a  teacher  ;  he  must,  to  be  truly  efficient,  educate 
while  he  teaches.  Indeed,  he  cannot  but  do  so. 
11  is  example,  and  his  personal  influence  of  every 
kind,  will  necessarily  educate  —  will  tend  to 
form,  jHjnnanently,  the  character  of  his  pupil 
either  for  good  or  evil.  This  consideration  siiould 
determine  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  whidb 
should  not  consist  merely  in  scholarship,  hwk' 
learning,  or  intellectual  culture,  but  that  assem- 
bla^'  of  jx^rsonal  qualities  and  accomplishments 
(including  scholarsliip)  which  will  render  his  in- 
fluence in  every  respect  effective  and  salutaiy. 
(See  DiDArTK^,  Editatiox,  and  Ixstrictios.) 
TEACHERS'  INSTITTJTE,  the  name 
[  given,  in  the  United  States,  to  an  assemblage  of 
tciichers  of  elementary  or  district  schools,  called 
I  together  tenijiorarily  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
1  ing  professional  instruction.    Such  meetings  are 
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held  under  the  direction  of  the  school  authoritiee, 
usually  the  state,  county,  or  town  superintend- 
ent ;  and  quite  often  there  ia  a  provision  of  law 
requiring  the  teachers  employed  in  the  common 
fichoolfi  to  attend,  and  permitting  a  continuance 
of  their  salaries  during  such  attendance.  A  teach- 
ers' institute  is  usualfy  conducted  by  an  experi- 
enced teacher,  having  special  skill  for  the  work. 
This  requires  a  good  knowled^  of  the  practice 
And  theory  of  teaching,  especiaUy  as  applied  to 
the  ordinary  branches  of  commonHSchoof  educa- 
tion ;  it  also  needs  ability  as  a  lecturer.  Teach- 
ers* institutes  are  designed  to  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for,  or  as  complementary  to,  normal  in- 
struction ;  and  as  such  they  constitute  a  valuable 
^encT  in  connection  with  a  system  of  common- 
school  instruction.  —  See  Bates,  Metfiod  (f 
Teachers'  InstUutes  (New  York),  and  Institute 
Lectures  (New  York) ;  Fowls,  The  Teachers* 
Institute  (New  York) ;  Phielps,  The  Teachers* 
Hmd-Book  (New  York). 

TEACHEBS*  SEMINAJtIES.  Schools  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers  are  called 
teachers*  seminaries  in  Germany,  Russia,  Fin- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Ger- 
man cantons  of  Switzerland ;  training  schools^ 
in  Austria  and  the  Netherlands;  preparatory 
schools^  in  Hungary;  and  normal  schools^  in 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italv,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Roumania,  the  French  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  States.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  name  training  college  is  very  generally 
used. — ^The  first  establishment  of  the  kind  of 
'which  there  is  any  accurate  account,  was  the 
Institute  of  the  Brothera  of  the  ChristiaQ 
Schools,  founded,  in  1681,  by  the  abbe  de  la 
Salle,  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Reims.  —  In 
1697,  August  Hermann  Francke,  in  connection 
with  his  orphan  school  at  Halle,"^  founded  a 
Xeachers*  class,  composed  of  poor  students  who 
4isaiBted  him  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  return 
for  their  board  and  lodging.  From  this  class  he 
■selected,  in  1704,  twelve  pupils  who  exhibited 
''the  right  basis  of  piety,  knowled^,  and  aptness 
to  teach",  and  constituted  them  his  seminarium 
prceceptorum.  These  pupil-teachers  were  trained 
for  two  years ;  and  such  was  their  aptitude  for 
teaching  that  their  fame  was  spread  over  the 
^^reater  part  of  Germany,  and  hundreds  flocked 
to  Francke's  school  to  study  his  improved 
methods  and  superior  or^nization.  Johann  Ju- 
lius Hecker,  a  pupil  of  Francke's,  established  a 
teachers'  seminary  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  in 
1735,  and  another  in  Berlin,  in  1748.  Hecker 
worked  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  the 
ivreat,  who  issued  a  royal  ordinance  that  all 
Tacancies  in  the  schools  on  the  crown-lands 
should  be  filled  by  teachers  trained  in  the  Berlin 
seminary.  In  addition  to  this,  he  granted  an 
annual  stipend  to  twelve  of  the  graduates,  a 
number  afterwards  increased  to  sixty.  The 
teachers'  seminaries  at  Rekahn,  in  Brandenburg, 
became  the  model  schools  of  Germany.  From 
I^russia,  the  svstem  gradually  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into 
Jlanover  in  1757  ;  mto  Austria  in  1767 ;  into 


Switzerland  in  1805 ;  into  France  in  1808 ;  into 
Holland  in  1816;  into  Engknd  in  1842;  and 
into  Belgium  in  1843.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
introduosd  into  the  remaining  countries  of 
Europe ;  into  North  and  South  America ;  and 
into  British  India  and  Japan. — As  Prussia  was 
the  first  nation  to  adopt  and  enforce  the  special 
training  of  teachers,  the  following  provisions  of 
the  Prussian  law  of  1819  will  serve  to  explahi 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  teachers' seminaries, 
not  only  in  Prussia  itself  but  in  cdl  the  counties 
into  which  they  have  been  introduced  :  (1)  No 
seminary  for  teachers  in  the  primaiy  schools 
shall  admit  more  than  seventy  pupil-teachers. 
f2)  In  every  depirtment  in  which  the  number  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  about  equal,  tiiere 
shall  be,  as  often  as  circumstances  will  permit,  a 
teachers'  seminary  for  the  members  of  each  de- 
nomination ;  but  where  the  inequality  is  very 
marked,  the  teachers  of  the  least  numerous  do- 
nomination  shall  be  obtained  from  the  teachers' 
seminaries  belonging  to  that  denomination  in  a 
neighboring  department,  or  from  smaller  estab- 
Usmnents,  in  the  same  department,  annexed  to  an 
elementary  primary  school.  Teachers'  seminaries 
for  the  simultaneous  education  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent religious  belief  shall  be  permitted  when 
the  pupil-teachers  can  obtain,  close  at  hand,  suit- 
able instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  their  own 
church.  ^3)  The  teachers'  seminaries  shall  be 
establishea,  whenever  it  is  possible,  in  small 
towns,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pupil-teachers 
from  the  dissipations,  temptations,  and  habits 
of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future 
profession,  but  without  subjecting  them  to  a  mo- 
nastic seclusion;  but  the  town  must  not  be 
too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by 
the  vicinity  of  several  elementary  and  superior 
primaiy  schools.  (6)  No  young  man  can  be 
received  into  a  teachers'  seminary  who  has  not 
passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  an  ele- 
mentary primary  school ;  nor  can  any  young  man 
be  received,  of  the  exceUence  of  whose  moral 
character  there  is  the  least  ground  of  suspicion. 
The  age  of  admission  into  the  teachers'  semi- 
naries shall  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

(7)  As  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  direct- 
ors of  the  teachers'  seminaries  shall  rather  seek 
to  conduct  the  pupil-teachers  by  their  own  ex- 
perience to  simple  and  clear  principles,  than  to 
give  them  theories  for  their  guidance;  and,  with 
this  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall  be  joined 
to  all  the  teachers'  seminaries,  where  the  pupil- 
teachers  may  be  practiced  in  the  act  of  teaching. 

(8)  In  each  teachers'  seminary,  the  course  of  in- 
struction shall  last  three  years,  of  which  the  firot 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  continuation  of  the 
course  of  instruction  which  the  pupils  com- 
menced in  the  primary  schools ;  the  second,  to 
instruction  of  a  higher  order;  and  the  third, 
to  practice  in  the  primary  school  attached  to 
the  establishment.  From  the  law  of  1819,  and 
from  the  general  regulations,  the  following  pro- 
visions have  been  gathered :  No  young  man  is 
allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school  until  he 
has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  capacity  to  fulfill 
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the  important  duties  of  a  Bchool-master.  The 
exaniinatiou  of  the  candidates  for  these  certifi- 
cates is  conducted  by  commissions,  composed  of 
two  laymen  and  two  clergymen,  or  two  priests. 
The  provincial  consistories  nominate  the  lay 
members,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
respective  provinces  nominate  the  clerical  mem- 
bers for  the  examination  of  the  rehgious  edu- 
cation of  the  Protestant  candidates;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  nominates  the  two  priests 
who  examine  the  Roman  Catholic  candidates. 
The  members  of  these  commissions  are  nomi- 
nated for  three  years,  but  they  can  afterward  be 
continued  in  office  if  advisable.  These  certifi- 
cates are  not  valid  until  they  have  been  ratified 
hw  the  superior  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  pro- 
Tincial  consistories.  The  provincial  authorities 
ean  re-examine  the  candidates,  if  they  think  that 
there  is  any  rea.son  to  doubt  what  is  s^Kicified  in 
the  certificate  granted  by  the  committee  of  ex- 
amination, and  can  declare  them  incomi)etcnt; 
and  they  can  require  the  local  authorities  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  examination,  if  they  arc  not 
satisfied  with  the  character  of  any  of  the  can- 
didates. Young  women  who  are  candidates  for 
the  situation  of  scluKjl-mistress  are  obliged  to 
snbmit  to  the  same  kind  of  examination  l)efore 
they  can  obtain  the  crertificate  enabling  them  to 
take  charge  of  a  girls'  school. — The  i)rovincial 
consistories  have  the  power  to  send  any  manter 
of  a  primary  school  who  appears  to  be  in  need 
of  farther  instruction,  to  a  teachers'  semuiary  for 
the  time  that  may  appear  requisite  to  give  him 
the  necessary  additional  instruction.  Diu'iug  his 
abaence,  .his  place  is  sup]:)lied  by  a  student 
from  the  teachers'  seminary,  who  receives  a 
temporary  certificate.  The  exwnses  of  the  mas- 
ters who  attend  for  a  second  time  the  teach- 
ers' seminaries  are  generally  defniyed  by  the 
educational  authorities.  The  school -ina.sters  are 
encouraged  to  continue  their  education  by  the 
hope  of  preferment  to  Ixjtter  situations,  or  to 
superior  schools  ;  but  before  they  can  attain  this 
preferment,  they  nuist  piiss  a  Si^cond  examina- 
tion, conducted  by  the  same  authorities  that  con- 
ducted the  former. — Teachers  who  show  them- 
selves entitled  to  promotion  to  the  i>osition  of 
directors  of  teachers'  seminaries,  are  authorized 
to  travel,  both  in  PnLSsia  and  in  other  countries, 
for  the  puri)ose  of  extending  their  knowledge  of 
the  organization,  iiLStniction,  and  discipline  of 
schools.  A  valuable  ordinance,  jiassed  in  182(j. 
and  renewed  in  1 846,  requires  every  director  of 
a  teachers'  seminary,  once  a  year,  to  visit  a 
certain  portion  of  the  sch(H)ls  within  his  circuit. 
He  thus  makes  himself  actpiaintetl  with  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  listens  to  the  instmc- 
tion,  tiikes  part  in  the  same,  and  gives  to  the 
teachers  such  hints  for  imi)rovemeut  as  his  ob- 
servation may  suggest.  The  n;sults  of  his  yearly 
visits,  he  presents,  in  the  form  of  a  report  to 
the  scho<jl  authorities  of  the  province.  —  To 
render  the  efficacv  of  the  teachers'  seminaries 
more  complete,  it  is  provided  tliat.  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  leaving  the  seminar}',  young 
teachers  shall  return  to  pass  a  second  examina- 


tion.— Before  a  young  man  is  eligible  for  exam- 
ination to  enter  a  teachers'  semuiary,  he  must 
forward  to  the  director  or  principal  (!)  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  a  priest  or  minister,  certifying 
that  his  character  and  past  life  have  been  monS 
and  blameless,  (2)  a  certificate  from  a  physician 
attesting  his  freedom  from  chronic  complaints 
and  the  soundness  of  his  health  and  constitution, 
(3)  a  certificate  of  his  having  been  vaccinated 
within  two  years,  (4)  a  certificate  of  his  baptism 
(if  a  Christian),  and  (5J  a  certificate,  signed  by 
two  or  more  teachers,  oi  his  previous  iudustrioos 
and  moral  habits  and  sufiicient  ability  for  the 
teacher's  profession.    The  subjects  in  which  the 
candidates  are  examined  are   Biblical  histoiy, 
the  history  of  Christianitjr,  Luther's  catechism^ 
writing,  reading,  arithmetic  (mental  and  written), 
grammar,  geography,  German  history,  natural 
history,  the  first  principles  of  physics,  singing* 
and  the  violin.    When  the  examination  is  fin- 
ished, a  list  of  the  candidates  is  made  out  in  the 
order  of  their  standing ;  and  from  this,  as  many 
of  the  highest  are  elected  students  of  the  semi- 
nary as  will   fill  the  vacancies  of  that  year, 
occasioned  by  the  dei>arture  of  those  who  have 
left  to  take  charge  of  village  schools.  The  couree 
of  instruction  is  twofold, — intellectual  and  in- 
dustrial.    The  intellectual  course  consists  in  a 
review  of,  and  a  continuation  in,  the  subjects 
above  mentioned,  to  which  are  added  botany, 
jiedagogy,  drawing,  Latin  and  French,  and  veiy 
often  English  also.    A  knowletlge  of  these  lan- 
guages is  not  required  for  a  teacher's  diploma; 
but,  without  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
other  subjects  of  study,  he  cannot  be  licensed  to 
teach.  The  industrial  training  consists  of  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  ordinary  household  work.— 
preparing  the  meals,  taking  care  of  the  sleepinj^ 
I  apartments,   pruning  the  fruit-trees  and  culti- 
vating, in  the  lands  alwtiys  attache<l  to  the  semi- 
naries, the  vegetables  necl^ssary  for  the  use  of  the 
I  household.     At  the  end  of  the  tbinl  year,  the 
I  young  men  are  examined,  and  markeil  1.  2,  or  3, 
I  or  are  rejected.     Those  marke<l  1  are  entitle«I 
to  teivch  iis  princij)als ;  and  those  marktHl  2  or 
i{  are  only  peniiitte<l  to  at?t  in  the  capacity  of 
assistants. 

I'hc  increases  in  the  number  of  teachers*  semi- 
naries in  EurojKN  during  the  \)ast  twenty-five 
years,  has  been  very  marked.  'I'he  number  report- 
ed, in  1H75.  in  the  diff'erent  Kuroj)ean  countries, 
IJritish  India,  and  the  British  Colonies,  was  as 
follows  : 

AiiHtria  proper CA  '  Denmark 5 

Hungary 63  j  Nrtherlands 5 

PruHsia HU     Lnxomburg 1 

( )thor  (ioriuau  Ktates ...   73     Bi;lgium 33 

France 86  '  Spain 31 

Italy ll.'>  '  Portugal fi 

KuHHia 4.5      Ortjce 1 

Finland 3  '  Roumama * 

SwtHlrn 10  I  Sorvia I 

Norway 7  '  Switzerland 82 

England 41  j  BritiKh  (Colonies 15 

Scotland ti     British  India — 104 

Ireland 11  Tot*l >*ii 

Xonntd  Schools  hi  the  United  Staff's. — Massa- 
chusetts was  the  first  state  of  the  American 
L'uion  to  introduce  the  system  of  teachers*  semi- 
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naries,  or  normal  schools.    The  people  of  New 
Euglaiul  became  familiar  with  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Cliarles 
Brooks  who  had  obtaiiu»d  his  kuow ledge  of  it 
from  Dr.  Julius,  whose  aoquaiutauee  he  had  ac- 
cidentally  fonned  while  crossing  the   Atlantic 
Ocein.    Dr.  Julius  had  been  sent  to  the  I'nited 
States  by  the  Prussian  government  to  study  pris- 
on disciphne ;  and  it  was  while  on  a  voyage  to 
Europe   that   he  explained  to  Mr.  Hrooks  the 
method  of  training  teachers   for  the  country 
schools.   Mr.  Brooks  was  so  impressed  and  inter- 
ested that  he  resolved  to  investigate  for  lumself 
the  Prussian  system  of  teachers'  seminaries.  This 
he  did  with  great  care  and  attention  to  all  the 
details.    After  his  return  to  the  ITnited  States, 
he  devoted  three  years  to  the  diffusion  of  his 
ideas  concerning  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  institutions  for  the  education  and  training  of 
teachers.   He  enlisted  in  the  cause  a  considerable 
Diunber  of  able  men,  among  whom  were  John 
i^uincy  A(hims  and  Daniel  Webster.     Finally, 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  prevailed 
upon  to  establish  a  state  board  of  eflucation, 
with  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary,  and  to  make 
an  appropriation  to  institute  two  state  normal 
school.     Mr.  Mann  became  the  ardent  advocate 
of  teac^hers'  seminaries,  iiLstitut<?s,  and  all  other 
means  of  educating  and  training  teachers  for  their 
work.    Early  in  the  pre^ient  century,  De  Witt 
Clinton  recommended  tlie  establishment  of  tcacih- 
lers'  seminaries  in  the  stiite  of  New  York.    The 
Public  School  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York 
founded,  in  1834,  a  Satur.lay  Normal  School  for 
teachers ;   but  this  was  only  a  high  school  in 
which  were  tiiught  the  elementary  branches  of 
an  English  education.    The  first  public  nonnal 
school  established  in  the  United  States  was  the 
one  oi)ened  at  Lexington   (afterwanls  removed 
to  Framingham,  Mass.),  July  3.,  1839,  under  the 
principaJship  of  (^yrus  Peirce  ((i.  v.);  although  S. 
K.  Hall  (q.  v.)  liad  opened  a  teachers'  seminary  of 
a  private  character  as  early  as  1823.    From  that 
time  till  1850,  only  seven  schools  were  founded  : 
three  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  each  in  New 
York,  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  During  the  next 
decade,  from  VHi^  to  1860,  but  twelve  normal 
schools  were  established,  three  in  Ohio,  two  in 
Massachusetts,  two  in  Illinois,  and  one  ea(;h  in 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
and    Pennsylvania.    Between    1860   and    1870, 
fifty-two  schools  for  teachers  were  established  ; 
and,  from  1870  to  the  close  of   1875,  sixty-six 
normal  schools  were  founded.     Very  many  of 
these  schools   have  connecteil  with  them  mcxM 
8chooL%  or  si^hools  of  practice,  sometimes  called 
training  sch/x)ls,  in  which  the  students  of  the 
normal  school   proper  are   affortled  an   op^wr- 
tunity,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
experienced   teachers,  of    putting    in   practice. 
to  some  extent,  the   i)edagogic   principles  and 
rules  which  they  have  acquired  theoretically,  so 
as  to  be  prei)ared  for  actual  work  on  emerging 
as  graduates  from  the  normal  school.  Such  schools 
constitute  a  part  of   the  means  of  professional 
training,  as  indispensable  to  the  teacher  as  the 


hospital  and  ciinique  to  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced physician.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  statistics  of  normal  schools  in  the  Unite<l 
States  for  1876. 


NAME 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

(Jeorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnck}' 

Louisiana 

Mnino 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska .*. . 

New  Hampshire, 

New  .Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania '     12 

Rhodo  Nland 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

^Vi^consin 

District  of  Columbia 

Utah  Territory 

Total 


S^5 

mbcr 

of 

lents 

1  =  2 

3        J= 

Sw.   3 

A     ^i. 

^      5 

4 

307 

18 

2 

216 

5 

1 

390 

10 

1 

175 

8 

2 

240 

19 

2 

334 

3 

8 

1,379 

50 

5 

1,771 

24 

3 

230 

17 

3 

994 

20 

3 

140 

13 

4 

99 

& 

4 

64fs 

19 

3 

478 

21 

7 

1,2(>5 

70 

1 

411 

13 

3 

7H2 

24 

2 

351 

9 

8 

1,871 

72 

1 

282 

7 

1 

155 

0 

1 

2r>9 

10 

9 

4,158 

158 

4 

397 

15 

VI 

3,248 

83 

1 

4 

—^ 

12 

4,017 

125 

1 

159 

19 

2 

475 

14 

7 

l,05(i 

35 

3 

482 

22 

2 

351 

23 

B 

734 

35 

5 

1,027 

53 

3 

1(;4 

10 

1 

70 

1 

137 

29,095 

1,040 

'xercis< 

ed  the 

most 

benelicial  influence  in  the  coninmnities  in  which 
they  exist.  The  nioi*al  effect  of  the  instruction 
of  trained  and  educated  teachers  on  the  rising 
generation  is  incalculable.  The  gain  in  time, 
the  better  and  simpler  methods  of  teaching,  the 
knowledge  of  the  ciiildren's  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  nature,  the  good  order,  thorough  organiza- 
tion, and  general  spirit  of  harmony  and  humanity 
which  are  the  results  of  a  thorough  study  of  Iho 
theory  and  practi(^e  of  teaching,  combine  to  con- 
stitute the  teachers'  seminary  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  economic  institutions  of  modem  civil- 
ization. The  teachers'  seminaries  of  Prussia 
have  filled  the  country  s<.*hools  of  that  nation 
with  school-masters  whose  education,  talents,  and 
attainments  have  caused  them,  in  the  words  of 
an  enlightened  Knglish  traveler,  "to  be  respected 
by  the  whole  community.''  I'rior  to  the  estalh 
lishment  of  such  seminaries,  these  country 
schools  were  taught  by  "ignorant  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, common  soldiers,  and  old  women."  Td 
a  great  extent,  the  normal  schook  of  the  United 
States  have  exercised  a  similar  influenct^  in  fill- 
ing teachers'  positions  with  a  sui)erior  class  of 
men  and  women.  Although  the  normal  schools 
of  the  United  States  cannot  yet  funiish  one- 
tenth  of  the  number  of  teachers  required  for 
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the  commoa  Hcbools,  they  exercise  a  powerful, 
though  indirect,  influence  in  ovatiag  a  demand  for 
better  teachers,  and  in  imparting  and  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  better  muthods  of  inBtmctioii.  . 
Intelligent  atateamen  in  Europe  and  America 
have  used  their  best  efforts  to  eetabliah  teachers' 
Semiiiariea,  wherever  the  state  has  undertaken  the 
education  of  the  maBaes  at  public  expense,  as  a 
measure  of  wisdom  and  economy.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
material  on  which  the  teacher  operates — the 
ohildish  mind  —  the  profesaion  of  teaching  dif- 
fers from  other  professions,  and  cannot  fall  under 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  requires  the 
special  interposition  of  private  corporations  or 
of  government  itself. 

"nio  following  table  shows  the  location  etc.  of 
the  normal  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Normal  Bcluxda  in  tlie  tTnltad  Btatea. 

IN.  O..  Honul  Collegai  K.  P„    Norni^  Depkilment; 
"  ■■    " ilScfiooliT.  H.,  TrilnlugScliool.l 


..HlDkklo.  Mtun. 


irlDBii,  HI 


'HOD  dt*.  HD....I1N 

iiTille,  Uo iIM 

[.aat>,Ma m 

rtuabarg.  l[a....lUi; 


N.  S.,  Nomul  Sc 


Itlaute  Normal  and  T.  S..  ..'Qewtto.  N.  V 

TSiF'smkle Normal Co]l»e...  Hew  York.  S.Y 

T7'Oaw«BoBtatsNor.aiiJT.e.OBwego,  M.  V 

1B.8Uto  Normal  md  T,  B....  Poladam,  N.  S 

THRay'a  Normal  ImtllulK..  Kernrnillle,  N.  C... 
Slll£ll«idalo  Tracbera-  liiit. Little  Rlver.N.C... 

d^jTIlBlxu  N<,nuil  Sr'haoi IwilmiDiitoli,  N.  C... 


t ,  I  Blnomt  pgbnrgh,  Ohio.' .... 

jl.ClncionaU,  oElo 'ISM 

1.  Uuredale.  Ohio lasl 

,,lLri*oou.  Obio IMS 


IBtata Normal  Bcbool 

C^aUts  Normia  Bcbool 

tat«  Noimal  UhIt.  . . 

of  AtlanU  Unlr 

I  Normal  School.... 

IS  EruXnth-Nonnal  Bcbool 
"  ■  T  am  111.  NonnalTJniT, 
18  Obicago  Normal  Bcbool, 


93|La  Qruias  Co.  No 
»lDd.  State  Vormal 
3t.JN.lBd.  Normal  Be 

f. 

ChalT^f  UlLi 

tSIOklo  Central  N.  B 
MN.  B.  otV"      ■ 

MiAilegheo, 


RlJBontheni  Oblo  N.  9 

nKniublicNoniulHcbaol..'I(i'|»ibllc  Oblo 

' ~  "orUiiiiKloii,Ohio... 

rate,  Oblo 

nreatUroTe,  Ores... 


Me  N.  8 


.  |1SA«      MBute  Non 


104|fluts  Normal  Scboii;!!!!iMmeravllio.lil!!!!!!'lH» 
IDS, Snyder  Co,  Nortnal  Inat,,  Bella's  Oroic,  Pa iWn 


Valparaiso,  L 


..jBblppenaburgh.  Fa... 


Normal  tJ:boal lEmuorla.  Kan.. 

jiirortbBt.  N,8,....]I'"vfnw"«ii-Ki 

!I.l>,ufll>tcaOollilge....'l 


K  N.  D..  Msw  OHeana  Vnl<r..|N(ni 

17  N.  S.,  Siralubt  UDlTaraltT'Nen 

18  Poaboily  Sorr  "'  "~  "•- 


iM'Frordnien's  Normal  Inat.  Harj^e,  Tea 
113  Now  ProrUrsu  InatitDto 

I     Uarrvilleuilleffe: UarTvllle,  Tfn 

.U'I>  Honip  Normal  Rchool.  MrniDhla.  Tpdd 


ual  Brhool. , 


Bcbool iFarmlngtuu.  He 

ntcal  Inat.  .iPlttaBeld.  Mc... . 
TB  Semlnar^lVaiiHalbDro,  Me, . 
ul.Teacberi  Baltlmora.  M d. . . 
lal  Bcbool ,.  ItMJ  tlmore.  Md. . . 


IW'ltlato  Normal  Schonl ttaudolph,  \ 

131  nuaptntiNnniMlaiul  Agti . ' 

m'ltlchmoDd  N»r^...,».^^...~_. 
133,ralrmnHUt  Bute  N.  S... , .  Falrn 
l»'aicniU1ar       — 


.  .iHunplon.  \ 


alScboo 


._ - -     -_ «rlj.W.Vi 

Imors.Md ISIS     lU  Btato  NdtiiulI  Sehool Oabkoab.  Vb 

laowiKoiuliiBtatiN.B. Plaltertlle.  Wia 

1X1  River  FallaNmmalSi'hnul  River  Filla.  TVli.... 
"lUulTFainllT  Teach.  Sem.  St.  Franria,  WU.... 
I  State  Normal  School Whllfwaier.  Wia... . 

S  N.  J>..  ^>«iiTd'vDWmiiy  Waeblngtonl  D.  <:".'.! 

r  Ut.Oeoige'a  Normftltlcbuul  SI.  Oeurge,  Ctah. . . 
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TBOHNIGAL  EDUCATION  has  for  ite 
object  the  improvement  of  the  various  arts  and 
trades  by  imparting  the  requisite  scientific 
knowledge  and  practical  skill  for  their  successful 
prosecution.  Two  sreat  classes  of  trades  to  which 
it  may. be  applied,  may  be  noticed:  (1)  work- 
ing trades  (including  chemical  trades,  as  dyeing, 
tanning,  etc.;  mechamcal  trades,  as  watch-making, 
carpentry,  etc.;  artistic  trades,  as  of  the  decorator, 
jeweler,  en^ver,  etc.) ,  and  (2)  commercial  trades, 
as  of  the  iron-monger  and  retailer  of  glass,  ce- 
ramic wares,  etc.  The  higher  branches, — ^those  in 
which  the  value  of  the  product  consists  rather 
in  the  labor  and  skill  bestowed  than  in  the  ma- 
terial used,  and  those  involving  the  exercise  of 
taste,  have  been  naturally  found  to  exhibit  most 
improvement  under  a  proper  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and,  in  this  aspect,  may  be  said  to  need 
most  a  special  training.  The  International  Ex- 
hibition m  London,  in  1851,  which  revealed  the 
superiority  of  the  Continental  nations  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  application  of  art  and  beauty 
to  manufactures,  gave  a  special  impulse  to  tech- 
nical education.  This  superiority  was  traced 
directly  to  the  facilities  for  special  instruction 
afforded  to  manufacturers,  artisans,  and  others, 
especially  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
(the  need  of  which  has  been  increasingly  felt 
with  the  progress  of  modem  inventions),  the  ad- 
vance of  science,  and  the  decay,  in  England,  of  the 
system  of  apprenticeship.  A  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  principles,  in  addition  to  mere  manual 
dexterity  and  empirical  insight,  has  become 
more  than  ever  necessary.  Among  the  branches 
generally  requisite,  are  drawing,  geometry,  and 
chemistry.  Experience  has  prov^  that,  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  efficient,  technical  educa- 
tion most  begin  in  the  primary  school,  and  be 
based  on  general  literary  culture.  In  continental 
Europe,  t^hnical  schook  are  generally  supported 
by  the  government,  either  load  or  general.  The 
means  of  instruction  include  lectures,  evening 
schools  and  Sunday-schools,  museums,  etc.  In 
Great  Britain,  mechanics'  institutes  are  a  prom- 
inent feature.  These  generally  have  a  library,  a 
reading-room,  and  evening  classes  in  various 
branches.  In  Germany,  there  are,  among  inferior 
institutions,  handicraft  schools,  further-improve- 
ment schools,  etc.,  in  which,  sometimes,  the  com- 
mon-school branches  are  taught  to  apprentices 
and  journeymen,  and,  sometimes,  instruction  is 
civen  in  geometry,  drawing,  and  other  special 
branches,  as  a  qualification  for  the  practice  of  the 
lower  trades.  Tne  higher  institutions  impart  tech- 
nical instruction  calculated  to  aid  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  higher  trades.  They  generally  presuppose 
such  a  training  as  is  given,  for  instance,  in  the 
higher  real  schools.  Some  are  connected  with  the 
real  schools  as  their  higher  classes;  some  are 
separate  institutions,  with  three  or  four  classes  or 
courses,  either  similar  to  gymnasia,  or  between 
these  and  the  universities ;  others  are,  in  form, 
technical  universities  on  the  plan  of  the  Polv- 
technic  School  of  Paris.  The  branches  taught 
are  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  technology,  drawing,  modeling, 


etc.  There  are  many  special  schools  for  appren- 
tices on  the  Continent  (giving  instruction  to 
weavers,  watch-makers,  macninists,  etc.,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  locality),  in  which  labor  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  experienced  work- 
men occupies  a  laige  part  of  the  time,  while  the 
rest  is  devoted  to  studies  immediately  bear- 
ing on  the  art  or  industry  taught.  In  West 
Flanders,  Belgium,  there  are  communal  schools 
for  apprentice  weavers,  in  which  primarv  and 
relieious  instruction  is  joined  with  manual  labor. 
In  me  power-loom  weaving  school  of  MulhousCi 
Alsace,  instruction  is  given  of  a  jg^ade  to  prepare 
superintendents  of  fturtories.  The  most  impor- 
tant agency  in  the  direction  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  is  found  in  the  numerous 
art  schools  that  have  spruz^  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  which  are  those 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  These  have 
been  instrumental  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
industrial  drawing,  and  their  effects  have  been 
widely  felt.  The  establishment  of  a  central 
techmcal  university  (with  subordinate  colleges, 
etc.,  in  re^ar  gradation)  has  been  advocated. 
In  the  Umted  States,  but  little  has  been  done  to- 
ward technical  education.  There  are  mechanics' 
associations  in  various  cities,  which  afford,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  means  for  the  ceneral  or 
technical  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  and 
numerous  business  colleges,  in  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  book-keeping  and  other  business  opera- 
tions is  imparted.  Industrial  training  is  given 
in  Girard  College.  Philadelphia.  The  Worcester 
County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  (see 
SciBNCB,  Schools  of)  may  be  classed^  as  a  tech- 
nical school.  Industrial  art  is  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  Cooper  Union  JNew  York),  in 
the  Philadelphia  Scnool  of  Design  for  Women, 
and  in  various  scientific  schools.  In  1870,  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  provided  by  law  that 
^'Any  dty  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and 
town  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
shall,  annuidly  make  provision  for  giving  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechani^  drawing 
to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in 
day-  or  evening-schools,  under  the  direction  of 
the  school-committee."  Under  this  act,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made.  A  similar  law  was 
enacted  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1875. 
Among  European  institutions,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  in  Austria-IIun^air,  ^e  Imperial 
Boyal  Commercial  and  Nautical  Academy,  in 
Triest,  the  Commercial  Hi^h  School,  in  Vienna, 
the  commercial  academies  m  Prague,  Gratz,  and 
Buda-Pesth,  the  Imperial  Royal  Technical  In- 
stitute, in  CVacow,  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts 
and  the  School  for  Architects  and  Machinists,  in 
Vienna,  the  schools  for  artisans  in  Gratz,  Prague, 
Briinn,  Bielitz,  Czemowitz,  and  Kaschau,  the 
Higher  Weaving  School,  in  Briinn,  and  numer- 
ous inferior  schools,  special  and  general,  for  arti- 
sans, etc.;  in  Germany,  the  hi^er  commercial 
institutions  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  Dantzic,  Coblentz, 
Frankfort,  Hanover,  Augsbui^,  Leipsic,  Dres- 
den, Chemnitz,  Gera,  Bostock,  Brunswick,  Ham- 
burg, and  LUbeck,  the  techniod  schools  in  Fran- 
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kenbex^  and  Mittweida,  the  30  royal  and  pro- 
vincial schools  of  trades  in  Prussia,  the  superior 
school  for  artisans  in  Chemnitz,  the  commercial 
and  industrial  art  schools  in  Munich  and  Nurem- 
berg, the  art-industry  school  in  OfFenlwch,  the 
8  art  and  arcliitectural  schools  in  I'russia,  the 
14  architectural  schools  in  the  other  states, 
the  8  superior  weaving  schools,  the  royal  school 
of  pattern  drawing  m  Berlin,  the  school  of 
modeling  and  ornamental  and  pattern  drawing 
in  Dresden,  the  21  navigation  schools,  and  the 
numerous  inferior  schools  of  commerce  and 
trades;  in  France,  the  12  professional  schools 
{Scales  professionneUes)^  the  schools  of  arts  and 
trades  (ecoles  des  arts  et  m4tiers)  at  Aix,  Angers, 
and  Chalons-6ur-Mame,the  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  industry,  and 
in  drawmg,  in  various  cities,  the  watch-making 
schools  at  Cluses  and  Besangon,  the  school  of 
tobacco-manufacture  and  the  superior  commer- 
cial school  in  Paris,  numerous  inferior  commer- 
cial schools,  and  the  42  hydrographic  schools 
(for  the  instruction  of  seamen  for  the  mercantile 
marine) ;  in  Italy,  the  74  technical  or  trades  in- 
stitutes (istUuti  teaiicL  isUlittl  iudustriali  e  pro- 
fessimiali)  of  the  second  grade,  the  royal  sujierior 
commercial  school  of  Venice,  the  23  nautical  in- 
stitutes and  schools,  and  the  inferior  schools  of 
special  trades ;  in  the  Netherlands,  the  42  inter- 
mediate schools  for  the  working  classes,  the  30 
drawing  and  handicraft  schools,  the  school  of 
trade  and  industry  in  Amsterdam,  the  school 
for  architects  at  ftois-le-I)uc..  and  the  9  naviga- 
tioa  schools  ;  in  Belgium,  the  superior  commer- 
cial institute  in  Antwerp,  the  20  industrial 
schools  (including  the  provincial  sc^hool  of  trade, 
industry,  and  mining  at  Mons),  and  the  naviga- 
tion schools  in  Antwerp  ami  Ostend ;  in  Switzer- 
land, the  technical  institute  in  Winterthiir,  tho 
watch -makinj^  school  in  (geneva,  and  the  com- 
mercial schoma  in  various  places.  Accorfling  to 
the  regulation  of  March  21.,  1870,  the  Prussian 
schools  of  trades  thereafter  organized,  consist 
of  three  classes  (each  with  a  course  of  one 
year),  two  k>wer  and  one  higher;  the  last  is  the 
special  class,  and  embraces  four  deixirtments 
(one  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  higher 
technical  institutions,  one  of  architecture,  one 
for  mechanical  trades,  and  one  for  chemical 
trades).  ^Fhe  complete  technical  institutes  in 
Italy  have  four  departments  (physico-mathemat- 
ical,  agricultural,  connnercial,  and  book-kw2> 
ing);  a  few  have  a  fifth  deimrtnient,  the  indus- 
tnal.  Those  at  Fabriano  and  Terni  arc  Bch(X)l.s 
of  mi'(;hanics  anrl  construction.  'Hie  institute  at 
Girgenti  has  a  department  for  the  sulphur  in- 
dustry.— See  Waltkr  Smith,  Art  Education, 
Scholastic  and  Tntlustrinl  ( Boston,  1872);  Thom- 
as Twini\(j,  Terhniiud  Train  intj  (F/^ndon,  1874); 
and  Charles  B.  Stktsox,  To.chniad  Education 
(Boston,  1870). 

TEMPER,  the  dispositicm  or  constitution  of 
the  mind,  in  relation  piirticularly  to  the  jiffec- 
tions  and  the  passions.  (Jood  temper  im])lies  a 
serenity  of  mind,  and  a  natural  or  habitual 
cheerfuhiess,  which  is  not  easily  disturbed.    It 


is  opposed  to  peevishness  and  sullennesB,  which 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  certain  minds.  As 
good  temper  predisixjses  to  docility,  so  ill-teniju-r 
is  directly  antagonistic  to  it ;  hence,  the  cducatur 
must  cultivate  the  former  in  the  mind  of  his 
pupU,  and  strive  to  eradicate  the  latter.  In 
dealing  with  this  faidt.  the  utmost  patience  is 
requisite ;  since  any  exhibition  of  ill  temper  oii 
the  part  of  the  educator  wUl,  from  the  force  of 
example,  as  well  as  from  the  additional  irritation 
caused  by  it,  a^^^vate  the  difficulty,  and  footer 
the  natural  failing  in  the  pupil  s  mind  into  a 
confirmed  vice.  Allowance  must  alwavs  be 
made  for  tho  natural  peculiarities  of  children ; 
since  these  cannot  be  immediately  or  forcibly  re- 
pressed, but  must,  by  careful  training,  be  brou^t 
under  self-control,  which  is  one  of  the  eariiest 
lessons  to  be  taught,  but  one  of  the  last  objects 
attained  in  education.  Discouragement  may 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  ill  temper ;  and.  in 
such  a  case,  the  teacher  must  make  concessionis 
and  give  six'cial  attention  to  remove  the  feeling 
and  restore  confidence.  A  violent,  irascible,  or 
stubborn  temper  in  the  pupil  is  to  be  met  with 
calmness  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher; 
and  very  often  the  marked  contrast  between  his 
manner  and  that  of  the  pupil  will  ser\'e  to  recall 
the  latter  to  himself,  and  excite  in  his  mind  a 
feeling  of  shame  at  his  haste  or  violence.  Nothing 
will  tend  BO  strongly  as  this  to  cure  the  vice, 
since  it  really  leads  the  child  to  punifsh  him^lf 
for  his  fault.  Ill  temjier  that  takes  the  form  of 
ol)Stinacy,  is  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  and 
it  is  this  that  Locke  reserves  as  the  8i)ecial  ami 
only  case  for  the  use  of  the  rotl.  A  resort  to 
this  should  not,  however,  be  hastily  made,  and 
will  scarcely  ever  be  needed,  if  the  circumstances 
admit  of  iKTsistent  dis<.4pline  of  another  kind  by 
the  alucator.  In  school,  unfortunately,  this  i* 
not  always  the  cast*,  the  teacher  being  ohligi-tl 
j)romptly  to  choose  between  the  iinmecliate  (t»u- 
quest  of  his  stubborn  pupil,  or  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  his  school.     (See  Cokporal  Pixishmknt.) 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  southern  statt^ 
of  the  American  Union,  admitted  in  I79fi.  Its 
area,  .iccording  to  the  federal  census,  is  4r>.fi<»0 
s<juare  miles ;  and  its  i)Opulation,  in  1870.  was 
1 .2r)8,520,  of  whom  930,1 1 9  were  whites.  322.331 . 
colored  jx'rsons,  and  70,  Indians. 

Elurati(nud.  lUstorif. — The  first  incoqwratinl 
seminary  of  learning  in  the  valley  of  the  Mi*i?- 
sippi  wjis  fouiidtxl  at  Xiishville.  in  1 7^.').  In  IH'*!, 
this  wjus  raised  to  the  rank  mul  title  of  Cumber- 
land (V)llege,  and.  in  182G,lxH*ame  the  l.^nivenMty 
of  Nashville.  In  1 794.  Blount  C'oUege.  at  Knox- 
ville,  wjus  incorporate^:! ;  and,  immtnliatcly  aftcr- 
wanl,  (Jrecne  College.  In  1795,  AVjtshingtt^n 
Col Ici^e  was  founded.  Inl80(),  an  act  of  Con- 
gress  ]>rovi(led  that  the  state  should  appn»i»riate 
1 00,000  acres  for  the  use  of  two  ct>lk*ge8  to  W 
established,  one  in  east,  and  one  in  west  Tenut>- 
see;  100,000  acres  for  academies,  and  r>40  ain-s 
in  each  tract  r>  miles  square,  when  existing  claims 
would  i)erinit  it,  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  tirst 
attempt  to  create  a  schiX)l  fund  was  ina<le  in  1>^23. 
when  the  vacant  lands  north  and  east  of  the 
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congreesional  reBeiration  line  were  sold,  and  the 
money  was  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  to 
^*iemain  and  constitute  a  perpetual  and  exclusive 
fund  for  the  establishment  and  promotion  of 
common  schools  in  each  and  every  county  in  the 
state."  The  taxes  on  these  lands  were,  also,  to 
form  a  part  of  this  perpetual  fund.  Considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  school  fund  by  the 
act  of  1827.  In  1835,  the  revised  constitution 
declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  preserve 
the  school  fund  inviolate,  and  to  "cherisn  litera- 
ture and  science;  knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  republican 
institutions."  By  the  acts  of  1837  and  1838, 
and  those  of  subsequent  years,  the  school  fund 
was  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee;  and  $18,000  of  the  dividends  was 
annually  set  apart  for  the  use  of  academies,  and 
3100,000  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
the  faith  of  the  state  being  pledged  for  such  an- 
nual appropriations.  An  act,  psSsed  in  1844  and 
amendea  in  1846,  directed  uiat  certain  school 
lands  in  the  state  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  Tennessee.  The  principal 
was  to  be  invested  by  the  bank  in  the  bonds  of 
the  state,  if  obtainable  at  par  value  or  less, 
the  interest  paid  by  the  bank  or  realized  upon 
the  investment,  to  be  annually  paid  over  to  the 
districts  or  townships  to  which  the  lands  belonged, 
according  to  the  amount  of  deposits  belon^nng  to 
each.  In  1858,  the  amount  of  the  school  fund 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee,  was  limited  to  $1,500,000  ;  while  the 
fund  was  increased  by  the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes, 
escheated  lands,  etc.  The  annual  distribution, 
however,  of  the  interest  of  this  fund,  which 
amounted  to  about  $90,000,  was  not  productive 
of  much  good,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
school  sy^m,  with  competent  officers  to  super- 
intend it.  In  1863,  according  to  Uie  last  state- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  this  fund  con- 
sisted of  $663,752.65  in  gold  and  silver.  This, 
amount,  "put  up  in  kegs  and  boxes,  and  sealed", 
was  removed  from  the  state  during  that  year, 
and  nearly  all  of  it  was  deposited  in  the  different 
banks  of  Aususta,  Ga. ;  and  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  to  investigate  the  re- 
moval of  the  fund,  reported  that  $50,000  of  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  lost.  It  was  further 
shown  that,  by  the  failure  of  the  Tennessee 
National  Bank,  $200,000  of  the  $612,250  in  U. 
S.  7-30  bonds,  deposited  as  a  'paxt  of  the  school 
fund,  in  1866,  was  also  lost. — The  first  attempt 
toward  a  well-considered  public-school  system 
was  made  in  1867 ;  but,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
political  condition  of  the  state,  it  did  not  prove 
acceptable  to  the  people.  Under  the  law  of  1867, 
four  kinds  of  scnool  officers  were  created, — 
school-fund  commissioners,  a  state  superintend- 
ent, county  superintendents,  and  district  directors. 
Teachers  were  examined  and  paid  by  the  county 
superintendent,  on  the  order  of  the  district  clerk. 
Separate  free  schools  were  maintained  for  white 
and  colored  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20 
years,  the  money  for  their  maintenance  (consist- 
ing of  ,a  yearly  tax  and  the  interest  of  the  per- 


manent fund)  being  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  to 
the  county  superintendents.  Whatever  additional 
money  was  needed  was  to  be  raised  by  district 
taxes,  or  in  any  way  which  did  not  interfere 
with  free  tuition,  prevention  of  which  constituted 
a  bar  to  the  state  appropriation.  Many  obstacles 
existed  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  chief  among  which  were  tLe  want  of  a 
school  census,  the  li^k  of  reports  of  previous 
systems,  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the  almost 
utter  want  of  trained  teachers,  and  the  great 
destruction  of  school  property  caused  by  the  war. 
The  legislature,  accordingly,  in  1869 — 70,  re- 
pealed the  act  of  1867  ;  and  the  state  returned 
to  the  "county  system",  by  which  each  coun^ 
was  empowered  to  establish  and  maintain  schools 
or  not,  according  to  its  pleasure.  The  school 
fund,  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  interest,  amount- 
ed to  $1,887,154.36,  of  which  $387,154.36  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands.  By  an 
act  subsequent  to  that  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  1869—70,  the  state  treasurer  was  made  state 
superintendent,  ex  officio;  but  as  no  special  duties 
were  assigned  to  him,  and  as  he  had  no  authority, 
the  office  was  of  little  practical  value.  Aided, 
however,  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund, 
he  engaged  an  assistant,  who,  in  1872,  endeav- 
ored to  awaken  public  interest  on  the  subject  of 
education.  His  report  showed  that,  while  in  some 
counties  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
schools,  not  one-fifth  of  the  educable  children  of 
the  state  had  any  facilities  for  acquiring  even  an 
elementary  education.  In  1873,it  was  directed  that 
the  school  fund,  amounting  to  $2,512,500,  with 
the  unpaid  interest  thereon  to  Januanr  1.,  1873, 
the  whole  estimated  to  amount  to  $3,269,606, 
should  be  funded  into  one  bond,  bearing  6  per 
cent  interest  payable  semi-annually  by  the  state 
treasurer.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  school  law 
was  passed,  which  has  continued  in  force  to  the 
present  time. — The  state  superintendents  have 
been,  William  Morrow,  until  1873;  John  M. 
Fleming,  from  1873  to  1875  ;  and  Leon  Trous- 
dale, now  in  office,  appointed  in  1875. 

School  Si/stem, — By  an  act  of  the  legislature 
approved  March  23.,  1875,  the  governor  is 
directed  "to  appoint  a  state  board  (f  education 
to  consist  of  SIX  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and 
two  for  two  years ;  and  after  the  expiration  of 
their  first  terms  of  office,  their  successors  shall 
be  appointed  for  six  years.  The  governor  of  the 
state  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member,  and  president 
of  said  board."  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tne  board 
to  make  a  report  to  the  assembly  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  scnools.  The  principal  school  officer 
is  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instructionf 
who  is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two  years. 
He  is  required  to  discharge  all  the  duties  usually 
devolving  upon  that  officer,  and  to  make  an- 
nually "a  detailed  report  of  his  official  proceed- 
ings." The  county  courts  elect  biennially  county 
superintendents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
schools  in  their  respective  counties,  keep  th^ 
school  records,  and  see  that  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  state  superintendent  are  duly  enforced. 
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The  salary  of  the  county  saperintendent  is  fixed       The  principal  itemB  of  school  statistics  for  the 
by  the  county  court,  and,  therefore,  varies  con-   same  year  are  tlie  following : 

mderably,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to    Number  of  chfldren  between  6  and  18  years    426,611 
amount  to  a  virtual  annulment  of  the  office.    Naniber  of  pnpils  enrolled  in  public  schools    199,as;^ 

This  undue  power  of  the  county  court,  in  this    Average  attendance 136,W» 

and  in  other  respects,  enables  it  to  thwart  the    Number  of  teachers  white,  male 2,561 

general  school  law.     2>is/ric/ (/irector«,  three  in  ,»  „         colored  "^ale *.   664 

number,  are  elected  for  three  years,  in  each  dis-  «  "  «     'female. . . ....   217 

trict.    They  employ  teachers,  exercise  a  detailed  "  **        unclassified 45 

supervision  over  the  schools,  and  disburse  the  Total  ~  4,210 

school  moneys  apportioned  to  their  districts.  The    Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers. ...., $30.-3 

total  annual  income  of  the  permanent  school 

fund  is  about  8600,000.  To  this  is  added  a  poll  Normal  Instruction.— By  the  law  of  March, 
tax  of  81,  and  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon  every  1875,  the  state  board  of  education  is  required  to 
dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  state.  When-  establish  a  normal  school  or  schools ;  no  pupil 
ever  the  money  derived  from  the  school  fund  ^^^  ^  admitted  therein  who  is  under  16  or 
and  state  tax  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  a  public  over  30  years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  passed 
school  for  five  months  in  the  year,  in  any  school-  such  examination  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
district,  the  county  Court  is  required  to  levy  an  hoard  of  education.  City  superintendents,  or 
additional  tax  for  the  purpose,  or  may  submit  county  superintendents,  on  consultation  with  the 
the  proposition  to  do  so  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  directors  of  the  school-districts  of  their  respectiTe 
He  may  also  levy  a  tax  to  prolong  the  schools  counties,  may  recommend  certain  pupils  of  the 
beyond  the  five  months;  but  this  must  not  exceed  public  schools  for  admission  to  the  normal 
the  entire  state  tax.  The  schools  are  free  to  all  schools  ;  and  the  pupils  so  recommended,  on 
persons  between  the 
siding  within  the  school-district, 
tion  between  the  races  being  that  "white  and 
colored  persons  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  i^ed  by  the  law,  llie  Normal  University,  estab- 
school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same  lished  under  this  law,  was  opened  Dec..  1..  1875, 
general  regulations  as  to  management,  usefulness,  **  Nashville.  The  trustees  of  the  University  of 
and  efficiency."  Colored  children  are  counted  Nashville  gave  the  use  of  their  college  buildinjp, 
alike  with  the  white  children  in  the  apportion-  grounds,  etc.  for  two  years,  and  also  the  income 
ment  of  the  school  money ;  and  aduft  colored  of  their  permanent  fund,  and  that  of  the  Mont- 
persons  are  eligible  as  teachers,  school  directors,  gomery  Bell  Academy,  amounting  in  all  to 
and  county  or  state  superintendents.  The  school  86,000  per  annum,  on  condition  that  the  academy 
course  comprises  orthography,  reading,  writing,  should  be  made  a  model  and  training  school  to 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  elementary  the  proposed  university.  To  this  was  added  an 
geology  of  Tenoessee,  history  of  the  United  annual  appropriation  of  86,000,  for  two  years,  by 
States,  and  vocal  miLsic,  the  last  being  optional,  t^^e  agent  of  the  Peabtxly  fimd.  Normal  instruc- 
A  feature  peculiar  to  the  school  system  of  this  tion  for  colored  students  w  afforded  in  the  Na.-h- 
state  is  that  of  consolidated  schools,  or  schools  in  ville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute,  the 
which  the  branches  prescrilxjd  by  law  for  the  Freednien's  Nonnal  Institute,  at  Maryville,  Fisk 
common  schools  are  taught  free  of  exixense,  in  University,  the  Central  Tenuesst^  College,  at 
connection  with  other  and  higher  branches,  for  i  Nashville,  and  the  normal  and  training  school, 
which  a  tuition  fee  is  cliarged.  This  inetho<i  has  !  at  Knoxv-ille.  A  normal  school  for  the  training 
tended  to  popularize  the  common  schools  by  I  of  colored  teachers  has  rei^ntly  l:>een  establisht^l 
keeping  them  before  that  class  of  the  people  who  '  at  Jonesboro,  the  building  previously  occupiwl 
ordinarily  would  send  their  children  to  distant  bv  the  Holston  Male  Institute  having  been  pur- 
localities  for  more  atlvanced   instruction.      Of  ;  chased   for  its  accommodation,     lliere  are.  Iv- 

sides,  normal  classes  in  many  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  state. — Though  no 
provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  teach- 
ers' institnte.s,  they  have  been  oi^ganized  in  sev- 
eral counties.  There  is  also  a  state  teachers'  as- 
sociation which  holds  annual  meetings,  and  which 
has  already  exerted  an  important  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  popular  education  in  the  state. 

Secondary  Instruction. — There  are  many  hiirh 
schools  and  academies  in  the  state,  cliiefly  in  tlie 
cities  and  larger  towns;  Nash-ville,  Memphis, 
Shelbyville,  ("hattanooga,  Gallatin,  and  Mur- 
freesboro,  each  containing  such  schools  or  dejiart- 
ments.  There  are  many  other  secondary  schools 
in  the  state,  chiefly  private  schools  or  prepara- 
tory departments  of  coUegea.  There  are,  also, 
several  business  colleges. 


such  schools,  174  were  in  operation  in  1875. 

Edncfttionnl   Condition.  —  ITie    number    of 

schools  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  3.942,  of  which 

3,127  were  for  white  cliildrcn,  770,  for  colored 

children,  and  45,  unclassified.  The  school  revenue 

was  as  follows: 

From  the  state $212,840.57 

"      counties 360,36U.H7 

"      other  sources ir>7, 106.19 

Total $740,316.63 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  salaries $5^^2,1)18.11 

Building?   and  repairing 

school -houses 44,406.44 

Salaries  of  county  super- 
intendents    16,384.64 

Other  expenses. 59,649.79 

Total $703,368.98 
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Superior  Instrudion, — The  chief  colleges  and 
universitieB  of  the  state  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  table  : 


NAME 


Beaoh  Grore  College. . . 

Bethel  OoUege 

Gentnl  TenneMM  Ooll. 
Ghri8ti*nBrothere'Coll. 
Cumberland  UnWerelty 
East  Tenneesee  UnW. . . . 
East  Tenn.  Wesl.  Univ. . 

Flak  UniTersitj 

Oreeueville  and  Tuscu- 

lom  College 

Hiwaaaee  College 

King  College 

ICanoheeter  College  — 

HaryTille  College 

Moahetm  M.  and  F.  Inst. 

&W.  Baptlat  Unir 

8.  W.  Preab.  UniT 

Stewart  Colleae 

UniTeraity  of  MaahyUle. 
UnWeniitj  of  the  South 
Vandarbllt  UniTeraity.. 


Location 


BeachOroTe 

McKenzle 

Naahyllle 

Memphia 

Lebanon 

KnoxTiUe 

Athena 

NaahTille 

Greeneyille 

Sweetwater 

Bristol 

Mancheater 

MarvviUe 

Moflheim 

Jackson 

ClarksYllle 

ClarkavUle 

NashTiUe 

Sewanee 

Naahyllle 


1809 
1847 
1866 
1872 
1843 
1840 
1867 
1866 

1868 
1660 
1868 
1866 
1843 
1870 
1874 
1876 
1856 
1785 
1868 
1873 


Non-sect. 
Cumb.  Prea. 
Meth.  Epla. 

;b.  c. 

jCumb.  Prea. 
Non-aect. 
Meth.  Epia. 
Non-aect. 

Indep. 

M.£.,  South 

Preab. 

Non-aect. 

Presb. 

Luth. 

Baptist 

Presb. 

Presb. 

Non-sect. 

Prot.  Epis. 

M.  £.  South 


There  are  several  institutions  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  the  state  ;  of  which,  17 
reported,  in  1875,  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 119  instructors,  and  1,467  students,  916 
of  whom  were  pursuing  ooUegiate  studies. 

PrqfessioncU  and  ScierUiflc  Instruction, — ^The 
Tennessee  Agricultural  GoUege  was  established, 
in  1869,  as  a  part  of  the  E^  Tennessee  Uni- 
Teisity  (q.  v.l.  The  average  attendance  is  300. 
The  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute 
was  opened  by  the  American  ^ptist  Home 
Mission  Society  in  1866.  It  is  specially  intended 
for  colored  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Theolo^cal  in- 
struction is  also  given  in  Vanderbilt  University, 
at  the  Central  Tennessee  College,  at  Cumberland 
University,  at  Fisk  University,  and  at  Nashville 
Institute.  A  law  school  is  maintained  in  Vander- 
bilt University,  and  at  the  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity ;  and  a  medical  and  surgical  school,  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Nashville  and 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Special  Instruction. — ^The  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  was  established  at  NashviUe  in 

1843,  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,500  for 
2  years.  This  was  increased  by  private  contri- 
butions ;  and,  in  1846,  a  law  was  passed  making 
two  annual  appropriations  of  $2,500.  In  184H, 
the  sum  of  $5,000  was  directed  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  state  treasury  for  two  years.  The  civil  war 
not  only  put  a  stop  to  further  progress,  but  al- 
most obliterated  the  school  by  entirely  destroying 
the  school  building.  In  1866,  however,  it  was 
re-established  by  the  general  assembly;  and,  by 
liberal  appropriations  since  then,  it  has  been 
placed  among  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  It  has  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 
The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
is  located  at  Knoxville.    It  was  established  in 

1844,  and  was  maintained,  for  a  long  time,  chiefly 
by  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  now  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  state  appropriation  of  $5,000, 
and  an  additional  allowance  for  each  indigent 
pupil  admitted.  It  can  accommodate  150  pupils. 


TEZAfiL  one  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
American  Union,  originally  a  part  of  Mexico, 
but  acknowledged  as  an  independent  republic  in 
1836.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1845. 
Its  area  is  274,356  sq.  m. ;  and  its  population, 
in  1870,  was  818,899,  of  whom  253,475  were  / 
colored  persons. 

Educational  Histort/. — Six  years  before  the 
admission  of  Texas  mto  the  Union,  measures 
were  taken  to  establish  schools  by  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  in  each 
county  for  school  purposes.  The  first  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  (firected  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  created 
for  their  maintenance  a  permanent  fund  bv  con- 
firming all  previous  grants  of  land  and  funds. 
In  1858,  this  fund  was  further  increased  by  the 
sale  of  public  lands;  but  the  act  authorizing 
this  sale  was  subsequently  repealed.  The  con- 
vention of  1866  made  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  a  ooard  of  education  and  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  and  the 
new  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  in  1869, 
directed  that  the  legislature  should  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  public 
schools,  "for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  18  years."  It  also  provided  that  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  should  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate 
for  one  term  of  four  years,  and  afterwards  should 
be  elected  by  the  people.  Under  this  law,  a 
nomination  was  made  by  the  governor,  but  was 
not  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  school  bill, 
also,  was  rejected  by  the  same  body.  Under 
the  school  law  of  August  13.,  1870,  each  oivan- 
ized  county  became  a  school-district,  and  the  5 
justices  of  the  peace  composing  the  county  court, 
were  constituted,  ex  officiOj  a  board  of  school 
directors.  They  were  required  to  appoint  a 
board  of  school  trustees  and  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, in  each  countj,  to  divide  the  county  into 
as  many  sub-distncts  as  mieht  be  necessary, 
to  locate  school-houses,  and  to levv  a  tax  not  ex- 
ceeding one  per  cent  on  all  taxable  property,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  school-houses.  The  in- 
action of  the  county  courts,  however,  led  to  the  • 
enactment  of  a  new  law,  April  24.,  1871,  by 
which  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  was  charged 
with  the  appointment  of  35  supervisors  of  edu- 
cation, each  of  whom  was  intrusted  with  the 
control  of  a  district  composed  of  several  coun- 
ties. Each  supervisor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  board  of  scnool  directors  for  each  county  in 
his  district,  the  duties  of  such  boards  being  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  board  of  education.  The 
duty  of  subdividing  the  counties  into  school- 
districts  was  vested  m  the  supervisor.  This  law 
remained  in  force  till  1873,  when  a  new  law  was 
substituted  which  contained  so  many  uncon- 
stitutional features  that  it  failed  to  receive  the 
governor's  approval.  In  1874,  the  law  was 
again  changea,  but  the  result  was  still  unsatis- 
factory ;  and,  August  19.,  1876,  an  entirely  new 
law  was  passed,  which  remains  in  force  at  the 
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preaent  time.  The  fint  Btate  Bnperic 
vM  J.  C.  De  Oreea,  Appomted  in  Apnl,  ISil ; 
his  Biuccnor  was  0.  N.  HoUin^worui,  who  wu 
appointed  in  JaniuiT,  1874,  for  4  jeus. 

SciuM^  iSystem.— The  «ta(a  board  q^  education 
cousista  of  the  gOTemor,  comptroller,  and  secro 
taiy  of  state.  The  governor  is,  eie  0tcio,  prEsi- 
drat  of  the  board,  it)  onlv  other  officer  being  a 
•ecretaiy  who  is  appointed  bj  the  board, "  if,  in 
thor  jaagment,  the  edutational  interests  of  the 
Mate  require"  it,  at  an  anniul  solar;  of  81,500. 
Upon  llua  boud  devolve  all  the  duties  usuall; 
peifoimed  by  such  bodice,  as  well  as  those  dis- 
cbatved  in  other  statca  bj  state  superintendeuts. 
In  ul  matters  pertaining  to  tbe  schooK  this 
board  deals  directly  with  the  teachers  and  local 
school  officers,  except  in  the  disbursing  of  the 
•dtool  monefs,  which  is  done  throu^  the  coun^ 
treasurers.  Within  tbe  severs!  counties  of  the 
atate,  xAool  communities  are  permitted  to  be 
or^snized  for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  beaetita  of  the  public-school  ^d.  These 
communities  consist  of  anj  number  of  parents 
and  guardians  of  children  to  be  educated.  They 
are  required  to  make  out  and  sign,  in  person,  a 
list  containing  tbe  namee  and  affes  of  cluldreu  to 
be  instructed,  and  to  send  it  wiQi  an  application 
to  the  countj  jndse.  This  officer,  on  satisfactory 
evidence  that  t)ie  list  is  correct  and  the  applica- 
tion m^e  in  good  faith,  must  sanction  "  the 
establishing  of  said  school  commnni^,  and  des- 
ignate it  b;  its  name  and  number.  Any  in- 
GoriMiated  dtv  or  town,  however,  may  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  publio  schools  within 
its  limits,  provided  it  is  so  determined  by  a 
mqjori^  vote  of  the  properW-  tax-payers,  in 
which  ease  the  council  or  board  of  aldermen  is 
invested  witii  excluave  power  to  maintain,  r^- 
ulate,  control,  and  ^vem  all  the  public  free 
schools  established  within  the  limits  of  naid  city 
or  town.     Three  Irualesi  are  appointed  in  cacli 


school  fmid  bdng  divided  between  Uteam 
rata.  Sectarianism  is  strictly  pt^bited.  lis 
selection  of  text-books  is  left  with  tlie  teadm, 
"  subject  to  the  approval  of  tbeir  commimi^ 
trustees,  and  having  due  rq;ard  to  the  oumsi- 
ence  of  tlie  parents  m  respect  to  books  slnad; 
purdiased."  Ilie  dailv  school  session  is  T  bom, 
but  may  be  extended  oy  agreement  between  the 
teacher  nnd  trustees.  The  school  year  is  for  As 
same  reason  indefinite.  All  children  betmea 
the  B|eeB  of  8  and  14  years  are  entitled  to  tht  ~ 
benefits  of  the  public  schools. 

Educational  Condition. — Bimiig  the  jear 
1875,  pubhc  schools  were  maintained  in  139 
counties ;  bat  reports  were  received  from  eolr 
97.  In  the  latter,  there  were  2,924  schools,  and 
the  nnmba-  of  school-houses  built  during  the 
year  was  158.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  o2  ttf- 
ritory,  the  iporsenees  of  the  popnlatioii,  the  in- 
difference to  the  public  schoou  in  some  part*  of 
the  stete,  and  the  want  of  reports  fami  sdnol 
ofGcerB,  the  items  of  school  revenue  for  tbe  JMT 
J  875  are  not  accurately  reported.  Two  it«mfl  ndj 
are  given  by  the  state  superintendent  to  aid  in 
mainng  (ut  apnoximate  eatimate  of  what  ths 
receipbi  should  DO : 

AiBoont  levied  by  boards  of  school  dlreoton.ttU,8n 
Ad^onal  amoant  necenary  lo  be  levlod  to 

moot  outstanding  UabSitno  dno  teachon 

A>r  the  year. UOfiK 

Tbo  agent  of  the  Peobody  fnnd  has  also  dis- 
triboled  to  Dx  puMic  BchotA  the  sum  of  83,350- 

Tbe  expenses  incurred  were  bb  f otlowa ; 

Forteschen'  ulKiiea tUO,tII 

"   sHeii,  and  boildiog,  repataingi  and  nmUt 

I      tog  sahoot-hoasei iiJBt 

\  Fur  other  expeiuea I8,U1 

,  Total 

The  other  principal  itemi 
for  1875,  are  as  follows : 
.  Eitlmaled  enrol  Imeiit  of  Hchool  cbfldreafeto 

I  I9ye.r») ]81,7« 

"         aTora^  otlenduice Ui,ll* 

I         "        Dumber  of  BcboolK. t,8M 


1,ll» 


;  also  appointed  by  the  county 
judge  annually.  They  consist  of  "  three  well- 
educated  citizens  of  the  county."  who  are  re- 
quired to  examine  applicants  for  the  position  of 
teacher,  the  certificate  resulting  from  such  exam- 
ination being  given  by  the  county  judge  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  board  of  examiners.  The 
available  school  fund  is  declared  to  consist  uf 
one-fourth  of  the  "occupation  and  ad  iinSorem 
taxes"  asseBsed  since  March  30.,  1870;  one-fourth 
of  all  the  "  ad  valorem  and  occupution  taxes" 
that  may  hereafter  be  collected,  eai^h  exclusive 
of  the  coat  of  collection ;  all  poll  taxes  due  since 
March  30.,  1870, or  collectable  thereafter;  the 
interest  arising  on  any  bonds  and  funds,  and  sU 
the  interest  derivable  from  the  sale  of  lands,  pre- 
viously set  apart  as  a  permanent  school  fund, 
and  all  conveyances,  devises,  and  bequests  of 
property,  made  by  any  one  for  the  beoeSt  of 
the  schools.  Separate  schools  are  provided  by 
law  too;  white  tad  colored  children,  the  available 


I  Actual  enroUmoDt  in  97  connljes. ,    . 

'  Average  attendsDce    "       "       St.tiJ 

Nambor  of  teschsia     "       "       IJOt 

Number  of  Bchoob        "        " 1,911 

.  Arengc  teacben'  salary  per  month Iil 

Normal    tnttmction. — No    system    for   the 

'  trainingof  teachers  has  yet  been  devised  by  tie 
state.  The  only  institution  which  fumisheB  nor 
mal  instruction  is  Wiley  University,  at  MarshiE, 
which  has  a  department  for  the  training  of  col- 
ored teacherB.  A  sbile  teacker»'  iitttitutc  wm 
organized  in  1872,Bt  the  close  of  the  edncatiaatl 
convention  held  that  year  at  Austin,  lliis  le>! 
to  the  organization  of  25  county  insdtutes  tbr 
same  year.  >^ince  that  time,  institutes  have  been 
held  occasionally. 

Seaimhry  Italriiction. — In  1875,  twelve  aad- 
emies  and  seminaries  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
state,  furnishing  employment  to  29  instructon. 
and  instruction  to  1,166  pupils.  Prepanloij 
schools  existioK  independently  of,  or  in  ccniMC- 
tion  with,  the  colleges  of  tbe  state,  repcnted.daiiog 
the  same  year,  an  attendance  of  1,350  stodoua 
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Superior  Instruction. — The  principal  colleges 
4uid  univeiaities  of  the  state  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  table : 


When 

Religiotis 

NAME 

Location 

organ- 

denomi- 

ized 

nation 

AoBtin  Ck>ll6((e 

UnntevillA 

1849 

Presb. 

Bajlor  UniTenity 

Independence 
Henderson 

1845 

Baptist 

Henderson  College . . . 

1871 

Kon-sect. 

Marvin  (Jollege 

Waxahachie 

1873 

MeCb. 

St.  Jouph'a  College.. 

Brownaville 

1868 

B.C. 

Salado  College 

Salado 

1860 

Non-sect. 

AouthwBHtern  Unlv... 

Georgetown 

1840   M.  £.  S. 

Trinity  University  . . . 

Tehnaoana 

1870   Gumb.  Pr. 

l/'niv.  of  St.  Mary 

Galveston 

1866    R.  G. 

Waco  University 

Waco 

1861    Baptist 

Wiley  University 

Marshall 

1876 

|M.  Epis. 

In  1875,  there  were  nine  institutions  in  the 
state  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women, 
three  of  which  conferred  d^rces.  Among  the 
principal  institutions  of  this  kind,  are  the  An- 
drew Female  Cbllege  of  Huntsville,  the  Bryan 
Female  Seminary  of  Bryan,  the  Chapel  Hill 
Female  College,  the  Lamar  Female  Semmary  of 
Pans,  the  G^veston  Female  High  School,  and 
the  Austin  (Collegiate  Female  Institute,  the  Bay- 
lor Female  College  of  Independence,  the  Waco 
Female  College,  and  the  Nazareth  Convent  of 
Victoria. 

Scientific  atid  Prqfessioiud  Instruction. — The 
only  institution  for  instruction  of  this  kind, 
Aside  from  that  furnished  by  special  depart- 
ments in  the  collies  and  universities,  is  the 
A^cultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Teiuis, 
which  was  established  a  few  years  since  at  Bry- 
an. Some  progress  was  made  toward  erecting 
buildings  for  its  use;  but,  a  discovery  being  made 
of  defects  in  the  law  concerning  it,  work  was  en- 
tirely suspended  in  1871.  The  Texas  Medical 
College  and  Hospital  at  Galveston  was  incori)o- 
rated  in  1871.  The  American  Dental  College  is 
situated  at  Austin.  It  was  opened  in  1873.  In- 
struction in  theolb^  is  also  ^ven  in  a  special 
department  of  Baylor  University. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Texas  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened  in  1857,  at 
Austin.  It  is  open  for  the  education  of  every 
deaf-mute  resident  of  the  state  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  20  years,  if  of  sound  mind,  good  char- 
acter, and  general  good  health.  Board  and  tui- 
tion arc  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  state.  The 
term  of  instruction  is  seven  years,  the  branches 
taught  being  those  which  are  common  to  such 
institutions.  The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  is  situated  at  Austin,  where 
it  was  founded  in  1856. 

TEXT-BOOKS,  for  educational  purposes, 
are  books  designed  to  be  used  by  pupils  in 
connection  with  the  instruction  given  by  the 
teacher.  I'heir  purjwse  is  threefold  :  l\)  to  aid 
the  teacher,  by  affording  to  the  pupil  inde})end- 
ent  sources  of  information  and  instruments  of 
atudy ;  (2)  to  aid  the  pupil,  in  acquiring  habits 
of  self-reliance  in  study ;  and  (3)  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  learn  how  to  use  books,  as  a  means  of 
sjlf-culture.  Thesis  objects  dictate  the  mode  of 
constructing  school  text-books ;  and  should  all 
be  carefully  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher  in  the 
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selection  of  books,  so  that  they  may  be  suited  to 
the  mental  status  and  mde  of  culture  of  his 
pupils  in  regard  to  the  following  points:  fl)  lan- 
guage and  style ;  (2j  arrangement  of  topics  f^d 
general  treatment  ot  the  subject,  and  (3}  adapt- 
ability to  the  time  and  general  opportunities  of 
the  pupil. — The  object  of  using  text-books  is 
often  cntii^y  defeated  by  a  disr^ard  of  the  first 
of  these  points.  A  text-book  written  in  a  style 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  is  not  onty  use- 
less, but  positively  injurious ;  since  the  pupil 
either  becomes  disgusted  with  the  study  and 
neglects  it  altogether,  or  he  commits  to  memory 
the  language  of  the  book,  under  the  impression 
that  he  is  acquiring  knowledge;  and  tnus  his 
mental  habits  are  seriously,  if  not  permanently, 
vitiated. — The  following  cautions  should  be  par- 
ticularly observed  by  teachers  in  the  use  of  text- 
books :  (1)  the  book  should  not  be  permitted  to 
supersede  the  teacher,  its  use  being  always  pre- 
ceded, accompanied,  and  supplemented  by  oral 
instruction ;  (2)  it  should  never  be  paramount, 
in  the  pupil's  mind,  to  the  subject,  the  impression 
being  constantly  inculcated  by  the  teacher  that 
it  is  the  subject  that  is  studied,  and  that  the 
book  is  only  an  instrument  of  the  study,  or  an 
auxiliary  to  it ;  (3)  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
superseae  the  necessity  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  personal  experience,  jjar- 
ticularly  in  elementary  education.  In  advanced 
instruction,  it  will  always  be  found  that  those 
wiU  use  text-books  most  effectively  who  have  ac- 
quired the  most  knowledge  without  them.  (See 
Oral  Instruction.) 

THEOLOGICAIi  SCHOOLS.— The  earU- 
est  schools  of  this  character,  of  which  any  au- 
thentic account  exists,  were  the  Jewish  "schools  of 
the  prophets."  ^See  IIebrfws.)    Schools  for  in- 
struction in  Chnstian  theology  sprung  up  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  about  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  period.  At  the  close  of  the  2d  cent- 
ury, the  school  of  Alexandria  began  to  be  cele- 
brated throughout  the  Christian  world.    (See 
Alexandrian  School.)  Other  schools  of  the  kind, 
though  of  less  prominence,  existed  during  the 
peri(S  of  the  ancient  church  at  Antioch,  uuxli- 
cea,  Nicodemia,  Athens,  Kdessa,  Nisibis,  Seleu- 
cia,  Rome,  and  Carthage.    At  the  end  of  the  5th 
century,  nearly  all  of  tne  schools  of  the  East  had 
greatly  declined,  or  had  become  extinct.  In  the 
West,  the  monasterium  clericorumj  founded  by 
Augustine,  at  Hippo,  was   the  beginning  of  a 
diocesan  seminary,  and  as  such  marks  a  consider- 
able progress  in  the  history  of  theological  schools. 
A  number  of  similar  institutions  arose  in  various 
countries  of  southern  Europe,  and  served  as  the 
chief  agency  for  training  candidates  for  the  sec- 
ular pnesthood ;  while  the  convent  and  cloister 
schools  supplied  whatever  education  was  given  to 
persons  subjecting  themselves  to  monastic  vows. 
jTie  chief  study  in  the  theological  schools  of  this 
period  was  ecclesiastical  Latin,  Greek  and  He- 
brew  being    rarely    studied.      A   considerable 
improvement   begins    with    the   establishment 
of  universities,  after  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.    The  appointment  of  faculties  of  theol- 
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ogf  in  the  principal  universities  had  the  effect 
to  improve  greatly  the  general  education  of  the 
deigy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  reduced  to  com- 
parative unimportance  the  schools  of  the  bishops 
and  of  the  convents.  Nevertheless,  from  that 
period  to  the  present,  the  Roman  (^atholic  Church 
has  continued  to  recognize  the  three  kinds  of 
theological  education  already  named.  Faculties 
of  catholic  theology  are  at  present  (1877)  con- 
nected with  8  universities  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary ( Vienna,  Gratz,  Innspruck,  Prague,  Lemboi^, 
Cracow,  Pesth,  and  A  gram) ;  with  7  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  (Breslau,  Bonn,  Munich,  Milnster, 
Wiirtzbure,  Tiibinscen,  and  Freiburg);  with  1  in 
England  (the  new  Catholic  university  of  London, 
founded  in  1875) ;  with  1  in  Belgium  (the  free 
Catholic  university  of  liOuvain);  with  4  in  France 
(the  new  free  Catholic  universities  in  Paris,  An- 

fiers,  Lyons,  and  LiUe) ;  and  with  1  in  Porti^l 
Coimbra).  In  France,  there  are,  moreover,  6  iso- 
lated faculties  under  control  of  the  government. 
At  the  Italian  and  Spanish  universities  the  theo- 
logical faculties  have  been  abolished.  Beside  these 
faculties  of  theology,  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
dependent theological  schools,  of  which  especially 
the  CoUegio  Romano^  in  Rome,  attracts  si  udentd 
from  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Episcopal 
seminaries  in  which  theology  is  taught  are  con- 
nected with  nearly  all  episcopal  sees,  and  every 
order  of  monks  has  one  or  several  theological 
schools  for  its  own  novices.  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1875,  the  Catholic  Church  had 
18  theological  seminaries,  or  theological  depart- 
ments of  colleges.  A  faculty  of  Old  Catnolic 
theology  has  been  established  in  connection  with 
the  university  of  Bern;  and,  in  1876,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholic  faculty  at  the  university 
of  Bonn,  were  likewise  Old  Catholics.  (See  Ro- 
man Cathomc  ('hl'rch.) 

In  the  Greek  Churcli,  the  standanl  of  theolog- 
ical education  is  very  low,  not  only  among  the 
monks,  but  among  the  secular  clergy.  The  only 
faculties  of  theology  connected  with  complete 
universities,  are  at  Athens  (founded  in  1837)  and 
at  Czernowitz  in  Austria  (founded  in  1875). 
None  of  the  Russian  universities  has  a  faculty  of 
Greek  theology,  which  is  taught  in  the  five  eccle- 
siastical acaclemies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Kasau,  Kief,  and  Wilna,  and  in  the  seminaries 
connected  with  the  episcopal  sees.  Of  schools  of 
Greek  theology,  mostly  in  connection  with  the 
episcopal  sees,  there  are,  moreover,  1  in  Austria, 
5  in  Hungary,  4  in  Greece,  8  in  Roumania,  1  in 
Servia,  1  m  Montenegro,  and  a  large  number  in 
Turkey. 

Theological  education  among  the  Protestants 
of  Europe  has  been  not  a  little  diversified  as  to 
method.  In  all  the  countries  in  which  great  uni- 
versities have  existed,  professorship  of  various 
branches  of  theology  have  been  maintained  since 
the  days  of  the  Refonnatiun.  Hence,  the  clergy 
of  the  state  churches  have  usually  gone  lo  the 
universities  to  obtain  theological  instruction.  In 
the  German  Empire.  fa(!ultiesof  Protestant  theol- 
ogy are  attached  to  the  universities  of  Berlin, 


Bonn,  Breslau,  Erlangen,  Gieasen*  Greifswald. 
Gottingen,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  Kiel,  Konigii- 
berg,  licipsic,  Marburg,  Rostock,  Strasbourg,  and 
Tubingen.  In  Holland,  there  are  three,  at  Gron- 
ingen,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht;  in  Denmark  1, at 
Copenhagen ;  in  Sweden  2,  at  Upsal  and  Lund; 
in  Norway  1,  at  ChrisUania;  in  Russia  1,  at  Dor- 
pat  ;  and  in  Switzerland  4,  at  Basel,  Zurich,  Ben, 
and  Geneva.   France  has  a  faculty  of  I^tcstaDt 
theology  supported  by  the  state,  at  Montauban, 
and  a  me  tneological  school  at  Paris  (founded 
in  1874) ;  and  Austria,  1  at  Vienna.    Switze^ 
land  has  3  theological  schools,  at  Lausanne,  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  Geneva.    Germany  leads  not  only  in 
the  number,  but  also  in  the  prominence  and  in- 
fluence of  the  theological  schools,  which,  to  a 
larger  extent  than    tne  schools  of  any  other 
country,  are  visited  by  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  Protestant  world.    \Vhile  the  evangelical 
churches  in  the  United  States,  England,  and 
other  countries  readily  acknowledge  the  superior 
scholarship  of  German  theological  schools,  tbey 
deplore  the  departure  of  many  of  them  from  the 
creed  of  the  Reformation,  and  from  what  they 
i^egard  as  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity. In  England,  the  theological  instruction  given 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  baa 
been  more  uniform  and  conservative,  but  far  lea 
influential,  than  that  of  the  German  univera- 
ties.     In  fact,  owing  to  the  peculiar  oi^ganization 
of  the  Englii^  universities,  each  one  being  an 
aggregation  of  a  number  of  colleges,  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  concentration  and  control  in  refo"- 
ence  to  theological  study  which  has  tended  to 
keep  the  standard  very  low.    In  neither  of  the 
universities  named  has  there  been  an  oiiganized 
theological  faculty  or  a  well-planned,  obligatorr 
course   of    instruction.     As   in   literature  and 
science,  so  in  theology,  the  actual  teaching  has 
been  mostly  done  by  tutors.    There  have  been, 
in  l)oth  universities,  professors  of  divinity  and 
Hebrew  since  the  KItn  century,  but  the  profess- 
ors, as  such,  have  had  little  to  do  with  instruc- 
tion or  discipline.    Attendance  on  their  lt»cturw 
was  not  obligatory,  except  in  a  few  merely  formal 
instances.   For  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  it  was  necessary   for  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  rv<fius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  for  a  short  time,  unless  ttiey 
obtained  a  dispensation.   In  1842,  professorships 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  j>astoral  theolt»gT 
were  established  at  Oxford.    The  university  of 
Dublin   was   organized   under  a   charter  irom 
Queen  Elizabeth,  very  much  after  the  model  of 
the  English  universities.    A  regius  professorship 
of  divinity  was  founded  in  1607.  a  profesorship 
of  Hebrew,  in  1637,  and  a  king's  lectureship  in 
divinity,  in  1718.     In  1838,  a  professorship  of 
Biblical  Greek  was  added,  and,  in  1850.  a  pro- 
fessorship of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  fact  that  the  English  univeraties  ex- 
clude from  their  advantages  all  students  not 
members  of  the  Established  CTiurch,  has  made 
it  necessary'  for  the  various  sects  of  Dissentt-r? 
that  desired  theological  instruction  for  their 
ministerial  candidates,  to  establish  institutions 
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of  their  own.  This  has  been  done  by  the  In- 
dependents, the  Wesleyans,  the  Baptists,  and,  per- 
haps, some  other  religious  bodies.  In  nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  institutions  thus  established,  provision 
is  made  for  preliminary  classical  instruction.  The 
Scottish  universities,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Edinbui^h,  were  founded  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. After  that  event,  a  scheme  of  theological 
education  was  proposed,  at  the  university  of  St. 
AndreMTS,  which  was  theoretically  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  irregular  and  incomplete 
methods  of  theological  instruction  previously  pre- 
vailing in  the  universities  every-where.  St.  Mary's 
College  was  appointed  solely  to  the  teaching  of 
theology  and  the  languages  connected  with  it. 
ITie  course  of  study  was  to  be  completed  in  four 
years,  under  the  instruction  of  a  principal  and 
four  professors,  each  of  the  professors  having 
under  his  care  only  the  students  of  one  year. 
The  students  were  required  to  attend  the  lect- 
ures of  three  profeasois  every  day  during  the 
continuance  of  their  theological  course.  Although 
this  scheme  was  not  found  in  all  respects  practi- 
cable, yet  it  had  its  influence  upon  the  other 
SootUah  universities,  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
Edinburgh,  in  each  of  which,  several  professor- 
ships of  divinity  and  auxiliary  topics  have  been 
constantly  maintained,  with  some  effort  towards 
systematic  instruction.  After  the  disruption  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free 
C;hurch  established  a  divinity  school  in  Edin- 
burgh, called  the  New  College  of  Free  Church. 

A  prime  object  recognized  in  the  foundation 
of  the  earliest  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  Harvard  and  Vale,  was  to  provide  general 
education  for  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Xo 
professors  of  divinity  were  appointed,  nor  were 
theological  topics  introduced  into  the  courses  of 
study ;  but  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  were 
usually  ministers  of  distinguished  ability,  who 
were  expected,  by  their  presence  and  their 
preaching,  to  exert  a  wholesome  religious  influ- 
ence upon  their  students  generally,  and  to  be 
able  to  give  timely  and  special  counsel  to  any 
young  men  among  them  who  might  contemplate 
devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Dr.  Dwight,  at  Yale  College,  taught  theology  in 
his  Suncky  sermons  which  were  so  prepared  and 
arranged  as  to  form,  when  completed,  a  body  of 
divinity.  Some  candidates  for  the  ministry  went 
directly  from  the  college  into  ministerial  service, 
and  others,  without  having  attended  college  at 
all.  But  the  more  general  custom  was  for  minis- 
terial candidates  to  pursue  a  limited  course  of 
theological  reading  and  study,  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  influential  pastor. 

As  society  became  more  settled,  and  the 
wants  of  the  older  churches  became  better  de- 
fined, the  necessity  of  schools  specially  devoted 
to  theological  instruction  began  to  be  felt  almost 
simultaneously  in  several  denominations.  The 
first  actual  experiment  in  public  theological  in- 
struction was  commenc€M  by  the  Rev.  llr.  John 
M.  Mason  of  New  York,  in  1804.  Dr.  Mason 
had,  after  graduation  at  an  American  college,  and 
about  a  year  spent  in  the  private  study  of  theol- 


ogy, gone  to  Scotland  to  pursue  a  more  complete 
course  in  one  of  the  universities.  As  a  result, 
he,  subsequently,  when  a  pastor  in  New  York 
city,  felt  called  upon  to  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  systematic  instruction  of  ministerial 
candidates,  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible. 
He.  also,  delivered  lectures  on  the  standard 
topics  of  divinity.  For  years  he  carried  on  this 
course  of  instruction  aJmost  single-handed,  in 
fact  until  disabled  by  failing  health.  The  first 
regularly  organized  theological  seminary  in  the 
United  States  was  that  formed  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1808.  A  foun- 
dation had  previously  existed  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  but  it  remained  for  a  long  time  unoc- 
cupied. In  1812,  the  Presbyterians  commenced 
their  theological  seminary  at  Princeton.  In  1817» 
the  General  1  heological  Seminary  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  was  founded  in  New  York. 
—  Since  the  dates  named,  most  of  the  larger 
Churches  of  the  United  States  have  founded 
theological  schools.  ITie  total  number  of  theo- 
logical departments  and  seminaries  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  was  123, 
having  G15  instructors  and  5.234  students. 

As  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  theological 
schools  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  no  uniformity,  but  a  general  similarity, pre- 
vails. In  nearly  all,  primary  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  New  Testament 
(ireek,  as  the  foundation  of  an  enlightened 
Scriptural  exegesis.  In  the  departments  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  systematic  and  practical 
theology,  instruction  is  given  largely  by  lectures, 
with  refert^nces  to  text-books,  and  collateral 
reading.  In  all  the  fully-organized  seminaries, 
the  course  of  study  extends  through  three  years, 
and  is  planned  in  reference  to  the  attainments 
of  graduates  of  colleges,  although  partial-course 
students  are  admitted  on  specified  conditions. 

THZBMOMETRT,  Educational.  Human 
thermometry  is  the  art  of  measuring  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  body,  and  the  science  of  calcu- 
lating thereby  a  person's  vitality  and  working 
power.  Physicians  now  use  thermometers  to 
ascertain  mathematically  the  existence  and  prog- 
ress of  disease,  instead  of  depending  upon  con- 
i'ecturc,  as  formerly.  The  same  may  also  be  dono 
)y  teachers,  in  order  to  appreciate  exactly  the 
working  capacity  of  their  pupils ;  to  prevent  tho 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  school,  and 
to  warn  ignorant  or  thoughtless  parents  of  the  be- 
ginning  of  Dlness  in  their  children ;  and,  more- 
over, to  discover  the  existence  of  disease  when 
it  is  purposely  concealed.  The  means  of  doing 
this  is  afforded  by  tfiermometrt/  and  tJiermog- 
rnphy,  the  instruments  employed  being  a  ther- 
mometer and  a  thermograpn,  to  indicate  and  re- 
cord the  degree  of  heat.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  thermometers.  That  is,  however,  of  special  value 
in  education,  the  scale  of  which  is  l)ased  on  some 
physical  phenomenon,  as  the  melting  of  snow, 
in  the  pn3r8iological  thermometer,  the  health* 
point  is  marked  zero  or  ncrme^  as  seen  in  tiie 
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There  arc  different  instruments  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent thermometric»l  researches :  (1)  the  2>hi/8i' 
ological  thermotnetery  which,  when  introduced 
into  a  natural  cavity,  as  the  mouth,  or  into  an 
artificial  one,  as  the  closed  axilla,  indicates  the 
rate  of  evolution  of  the  central  heat ;  (2)  the 
surface  tltermftmetery  used  to  differentiate  the 
superficial  heat  of  two  bodies,  or  of  two  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  same  body ;  (3)  the  tJtermo- 
scope,  which,  in  a  few  seconds,  renders  evident 
differences  of  temperature  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  perceived  (unless  with  the  help  of  some 
very  expensive  thermo-electric  apparatus ;  (4)  the 
?Mfid,An  absolutely  inexpensive  apparatus,  out  of 
inestimable  value  to  those  who  have  early  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  educating  the  senses. 
The  trained  liaiui  can  be  used  as  a  central  or  as 
a  surface  thermometer.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
give  its  findings  in  figures ;  but  it  adds,  to  a 
pretty  aaturate  idea  of  the  heat  evolved,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  depth  or  superficiality  of  the  in- 
flammation, of  tne  tension  of  the  tissues,  and  of 
other  signs  that  are  like  commentaries  to  the 
ustion  (feverish  burning).  The  hand  has,  morevcr, 
alK)ve  every  instrument,  the  advantage  of  being 
used,  at  will,  for  the  mo5t  infurinal  and  un.sus- 
pectAMl  diagnosis,  in  greetings,  etc. ;  and  when 
such  desultory  exploration  has  revealed  an  anom- 
alous degree  of  tcmjxjrature,  the  thermometer 
may  Ix;  iwed  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition. — 
Titer inoijraphy  is  the  method  of  recording  the 
phenomena  of  nation,  in  the  order  most  favorable 
to  show  their  significance.  Nor /mil  thermrxjntp/it/ 
is  the  work  of  the  mother ;  paiholoyical  th*rnu)(f- 
raphy,  of  the  physician,  aided  by  the  mother  or 
nurse  ;  and  school  (hennofp'aphy,  of  the  teacher, 
who  thus  contributes  his  share  to  the  natural 
history  of  his  pupils.  —  Human  thermometn' 
should  constitute*  a  part  of  every  system  of  jx»fl- 
agogy  studied  in  the  normal  school ;  so  that  every 
teacher  may  conduct  his  school,  and  teach  his 
pupils,  on  this  mathcmatico-physiologic^  basis, 
ascertaining  constantly  the  iK>wer  of  enduranct^  of 
every  pui>il  during  the  various  exercises ;  for, 
since  mental  force  is  but  converted  physical  force, 
it  is  mea.surable  by  the  expenditure  of  caloric 
found  necessary  for  the  various  intellectual  proc- 
esses.—  See  Seuuin,  Tempfirature-Vdriatioiis  in 
Diseases  of  Children  (1871) ;  Prevention  of  the 
Spread  of  Cont<ujions  Diseiises  among  Children 
by  tJte  fudications  of  Thermometry  (London, 
1873) ;  Manual  of  lliermonuUry  for  Mothers, 
Nwses,  Teac?iers,  etc.  (N.  Y.,  1873). 


THXBL  COLLEGE  of  the  Evaii«elical 
Lutheran  Church,  at  Greenrille,  Pa.,  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod.  It  was  fonnd- 
ed  by  Lewis  Thiel,  as  an  academy,  at  Philips- 
burg,  in  1866,  chartered  aa  a  college,  in  1870, 
and  removed  to  its  present  site,  in  1871.    Its 

Sermauent  endowment  is  over  $60,000,  cbie% 
erived  from  the  benefactions  of  its  founder,  it 
has  a  library  of  nearly  4,000  volumes,  llie  cost  of 
tuition  18  340  per  annum.  It  has  an  academic  and 
a  collegiate  department.  A  ladies'  oottrae  has  been 
also  established,  embracing  the  atuditt  of  the 
collegiate  department,  except  that  Greek  is  c^ 
tional,  and  !■  rench  may  be  taken  in  the  place  of 
German.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instrocton 
and  70  students  (21  collegiate  and  49  academic). 
ITie  Rev.  Heniy  W.  RoUi,  A.  M.,  is  (1877)  the 
president  

TOPICAL  SOBTHOD.  See  CATECBRncAL 
Method.  

TOUQALOO  XJKIVEBaiTT,atTougak)o. 
Miss.,  near  Jackson,  was  founded  in  1869,  and 
chartered  in  187 L  It  was  especially  des^sned 
for  the  education  of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes, 
but  is  open  to  all.  The  expenses,  including  tui- 
tion, board,  etc.,  are  leas  than  ^12  a  m(»iih.  A 
fann  of  five  hundred  acres  attached  to  the  uni- 
versity, is  cultivated  mainly  by  the  labor  of  sta- 
dents,  who  thus  pay  a  ])ortion  of  their  expenses. 
It  has  in  operation  a  normal,  an  intermediate, 
and  a  primary  de^iartment,  its  normal  depart- 
ment being  recognized  as  one  of  the  state  normal 
schoola.  In  1875 — 6,  there  wore  5  instructcos 
and  217  students  (normal  and  intermediate, 
125 ;  primaiy,  92).  Prof.  L.  A.Darlii^  is  (1877) 
the  president. 

TBAIXIKQ,  a  department  of  education,  ia 
which  the  chief  element  is  exercise,  or  practice; 
the  object  being  to  impart  ]>ractical  skill,  or 
facility  in  any  bodily  or  mental  ojieration.  No 
teaching  can  l)e effectual  that  is  not  supplemented 
by  training  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  is  the  under 
standing  of  the  pupil  to  be  addressed,  but  iht 
principle  of  habit  to  be  appealed  to.  (SeellAHiT.f 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS.  .See  Teachkrs 
Skminakirs. 

TBINITY  COLLEGE,  in  Hartfoni,  Ct., 
under  Protestant  Kpiscojjal  control,  was  char- 
tei-ed  as  Washington  College  in  1823,  and 
opened  in  1824.  'Fhe  name  was  changed  io 
1845.  It  has  projjerty  to  the  value  of  over 
8l,a00.(M)0,  a  library'  of  18,000  volumes,  and  a 
valuable  cabinet.  I'here  is  a  large  number  of 
scholar8hi]is,  nearly  all  designed  to  aid  students 
in  prejwiring  for  the  ministry  of  the  ehuruh. 
l^sides  the  classical  course,  in  wliich  the  studies 
are  all  prescribed,  there  arv  special  courses,  lead* 
injr  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  In  1876 — 7,  then? 
were  1.")  instructors  and  10,3  stmlents.  The  pres- 
idents have  been  as  follows:  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
0.  lirownell,  L).  1).,  1824—31  ;  the  l^v.  N.  s^. 
Wlieaton.l).  D.,  1831— 7;  the  Rev.  Silas  Totten, 
D.I).,  1837— 48;  the  Rt.  I^v.  John  WiUiams, 
D.i).,  1848—53;  the  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Gootiwin. 
D.  I).,  1853—00;    Samuel  Fiiot,  LL.  I).,  IhU 

;  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  lb64— 6;  the 
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Rev.  Abner  Jackson,  D.  D.,  1867—74,  who  was 
succeeded,  in  1874,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Pynchon, 
D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent  (1877). 

TBINITY  COLLEGE,  at  Trinity,  Ran- 
dolph Co.,  X.  C,  founded  in  1852,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  the  same 
as  that  of  tl^  institution.  The  college  is  supporteil 
by  tuition  fees  (340  to  $G0  per  annum)  and  funds 
contributed  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 
It  has  property  to  the  value  of  ^5,000,  and 
libraries  containing  10,000  volumes.  The  chapel 
for  public  exercises  is  said  to  be  perfect  in  acous- 
tics, and  the  finest  auditorium  in  the  Southern 
states.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  is  em- 
braced in  eleven  schools :  Latin,  Creek,  mathe- 
matics, English  literature,  natural  science,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  modem  languages,  theol- 
ogy, engineering  and  architecture,  analytical 
chemistry,  and  law.  The  studies  of  any  school, 
or  any  special  btudy,  may  bo  pursued  exclusively, 
if  demred.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  5  instructors 
and  140  students.  The  Rev.  B.  Craven,  1).  D., 
LL.  D.,  has  been  the  president  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  college. 

TRINITY  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Tehuacana, 
Tex.,  under  the  control  of  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians, was  oi^ganized  in  1 869,  and  chartered  in 
1870,  its  princii>al  design  bt^ing  to  funiisli  an  edu- 
cated ministry.  It  has  an  endowment  of  J?! 5,000, 
and  libraries  containing  about  3,000  volumes.  It 
comprises  a  collegiate,  a  prej>aratory,  au<l  a  com- 
mercial coui-se,  oiH.'n  to  lK)th  sexes.  In  1875 — G, 
there  were  13  instructors  and  37*2  students  (197 

5>reparatory  and  175  collegiate).  The  Kev.  W. 
^.  Heeson,  T).  1).,  is  (187(>)  the  president. 

TRIVIUM.     See  Arts. 

TBOTZENDORF,  Valentine  Friedland, 
a  distinguished  German  e^lucator,  bom  at  Trotz- 
endorf  m  Silesia,  in  1490 ;  died  in  1556.  llis 
father's  name  was  Friedland,  which  he  changed 
into  the  name  of  his  birthplace.  After  studymg 
the  classical  languages  at  Leipsic,  and  spending 
five  years  with  Luther,  he  entered,  in  152.3, 
the  school  at  Croldberg  as  a  teacher,  and  ulti- 
mately became  itjs  rector,  in  which  position  he 
continued  till  within  two  years  of  his  death. 
Under  his  direction,  the  school  of  (joldbei^  be- 
came one  of  the  most  famous  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  age,  being  attended  by  scholars 
from  many  countries  of  Eurojx'.  It  was  emi- 
nently a  classiciU  school,  (Tonnan,  the  i-eal  stud- 
ies, and  mathematics  occupying  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  curriculum.  Assistant  teachers 
were  seldom  employe<l,  teachers  for  tbe  lower 
classes  being  generally  selecte<i  from  among  the 
students  in  the  up])er  classes.  Biographies  of 
IVotzendorf  have  becui  written  by  l*iuzger  (Hei- 
delberg, 1825),  and  l/iscliko  (Breslau,  1850). — 
See  Barnard,  Gt^nnmi  Tojirhers  (tnd  Kdiicators. 

TRUANT  LAWS,  legislative  enactments 
having  for  their  object  to  j)revent  tniancy  from 
school.  Such  laws,  particularly  in  large  cities, 
liave  been  of  great  service,  esi)ecially  in  connec- 
tion with  compulsory  attendance  legislation. 
(See  Compulsory  Education.) 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE,  in  Medfoid,  Mass., 
chartered  in  1852,  and  opened  in  1854,  is  under 
Universalist  control.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
fees  (870  a  year),  and  the  income  of  an  endow- 
ment of  over  ;81 ,000,000.  The  library  contains 
over  16,000  volumes  and  5,000  jmrnpldets. 
There  are  also  good  collections  of  minerals, 
shells,  birds,  and  botanical  specimens.  There 
are  twenty-seven  scholarships  m  the  gift  of  the 
college,  fifteen  of  ^GO,  and  twelve  of  f  100  each. 
It  has  a  classical  course  of  four  vears.  a  course 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  also  of 
four  years,  and  an  engineering  course  of  three 
years.  A  divinity  school  was  organized  in  1867. 
The  theological  students  receive  tuition  and  the 
use  of  rooms  free.  In  1 875 — 6,  the  collegiate  de- 
partment had  1 0  professors,  1  instructor,  and  73 
students;  namely,  classical  course,  56 ;  engineer- 
ing, 12 ;  philosophical,  2 ;  resident  graduates,  3. 
The  divinity  school  had  3  professors,  1  instruct- 
or, 3  lecturers,  and  23  students.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  abnnni  of  the  college  was  225  ;  of  the 
divinity  school,  21.  The  presidents  have  been  as 
follows;  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  2d,  D.  I>., 
1853 — 61;  the  Rev.  Alonzo  A.  Miner,  D.I)., 
LK  1).,  1862—76;  and  the  Rev.  Elmer  II. 
Capen,  si.ico  1876. 

TURKEY,  an  emjwre,  embracing  extensive 
territories  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afnca,  with  an 
aggregate  area  of  about  2,230,000  square  miles, 
and  a  i)Opulation  of  about  46,000,000.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ix)pulation  of  the  whole  em- 
pire are  Mohammedans;  but,  in  Euro^iean  1\irkey 
Christianity  predoniiiiatos.  The  chief  (lei)endeu- 
cies  of  the  enijnre, —  Servia,  Roumania,  and 
Egypt,  are  treated  of  in  sixK'ial  articles  of  this 
work. 

Educatiojud  ITisUrry. — Up  to  1846,  public  in- 
struction was  wholly  left  to  the  several  religious 
denominations ;  but  since  then,  the  government 
has  made  some  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education,  and  especially  to  organize  a  school 
system  for  the  Mohammedan  population.  A 
radical  reform  was  attempted  oy  means  of  a 
comprehensive  school  law,  issued  in  1869 ;  but 
most  of  the  provisions  have,  thus  far,  remained  a 
dead  letter.  The  Mohammedan  schools,  in  par- 
ticular, liave  hartUy  been  improved  in  any  way. 
The  schools  connected  with  the  Greek  churches 
have  received  some  good  teachers,  educated  at 
the  university  of  Athens,  or  in  the  academies  of 
Greece.  The  Armenian  s(;hools  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  educational  efforts  of  the  I^rot- 
estant  ^Vmerican  missionaries.  'I  he  religious 
ortler  of  the  MekhitiU'ists,  wliich  belongs  to  the 
United  Armenian  Church,  ami  has  its  chief 
stoats  at  Venice  and  Vienna,  has  done  much  for 
the  education  of  the  numerous  Annenian.  pop- 
ulation; and  has.  in  particular,  educated  some  of 
the  best  Turki.sh  scholars  in  the  govenunent 
employ.  French  and  Italian  missionarit»s  have 
established  a  number  of  Catholic  institutions  of 
different  grades,  llie  Jews  of  Turkey,  with  th^ 
aid  of  wealthy  co-religionists  in  other  countries, 
have  also  increased  the  number  and  improved 
the  condition  of  their  schools ;  and  the  program 
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of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  schools  has  given  a 
great  impulse  to  educational  progress  amon^  the 
native  Turks,  llie  provisions  of  the  educational 
law  of  1869  are  as  follows:  Primary  instruc- 
tion is  made  obligatory  for  boys  from  6  to  11, 
and  for  girls  from  6  to  10  years  of  a^.  Every 
village  and  every  ward  of  a  town  is  required 
to  have  at  least  one  primary  school.  Primary 
schools  are  of  two  kinos,  —  common  primary  and 
superior  primary.  Whenever  the  number  of 
pupils  is  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  separate  schools 
are  to  be  established  for  Mohammedans  and  for 
(christians,  for  bovs  and  for  ^rls.  Religious  in- 
struction in  the  Koran,  or  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, constitutes  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 
The  school  system  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  Council  of  Education.  The  school 
autnorities  in  the  provinces  and  departments 
are  composed  of  Mohammedans  and  of  persons 
of  other  religious  belief,  the  number  of  each  be- 
ing equal. 

Primary  Schools. — Primary  schools,  of  some 
kind,  are  quite  generally  met  with  in  towns,  and 
even  in  villagea ;  but  reliable  statistics  in  regard 
to  them  are  wanting.  The  city  of  (.Constantinople 
had,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  454  primary 
schools,  of  aU  denominations,  with  33,000  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  superior  primary  schools 
in  Turkey  was  95,  with  about  7,600  pupils.  ITie 
establishment  of  normal  schools  was  also  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law  of  1869,  previous  to  which 
time  teachers  generally  received  their  education 
in  the  superior  primary,  or  in  secondary  schools. 


Secondare/,  Superior,  and  Special  SchocUr- 
The  law  of  1869  also  provides  for  a  complete 
system  of  secondary  schools.      Of  these  there 
are  two  kinds,  —  preparatory  schools,  and  lyoe- 
ums.    Every  town  with  more  than  1,000  houseB 
is  required  to  have  a  preiMuratoiy  school ;  and 
the  chief  town  of  every  province,  a  lyceum.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  former  lasts  3  yeus; 
in  the  latter,  6  years,    llie  lyoeum  has  a  gram- 
mar division  for  2  years,  and  a  superior  (4  years  i 
division ;  the  latter  is  again  divided  into  a  Uttr- 
ary  and  a  scientific  section.    The  lyceum  at 
Galata-Serai  is  under  the  direction  of  French 
scholars,    and   the   medium  of   instruction  is 
French.    Various  secondary  schools  have  also 
been  established  by  several  Christian  denomina- 
tions.    A  imiversity,  oi^ganized  after  the  model 
of  the  universities  of  continental   Europe,  and 
embracing,    for   the    present,    three    nculties 
(literature,  law,  and  natural  science  and  mathe- 
matics), was  opened,  in  1870,  in  Constantinople, 
llie  medium  of  instruction  is  the  I'urkish  laih 
guage;    but   the  use  of  Fivnch  is  permitted. 
Constantinople  has  a  school  of  surveying  and 
architecture,  a  school  of  engineering  and  artiUenr, 
a  medical  school,  a  law  school,  a  niilitarv  school 
and  a  school  of  military  sui^rv.     On  t&e  island 
of  (lialki,  there  is  a  naval  acaaeniy.    There  are 
numerous  schools  of  theology  in  connection  with 
the  mosques,  for  Mohammedans,  and,  in  coniMC- 
tion  witn  Kpisoopal  sees  and  monasteries,  for  the 
education  of  priests  of  the  Greek,  Catholic,  and 
Armenian  churches. 
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Merom,  Ind.,  founded  in  1858,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Christian  denomination.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  $100,000;  of  which  $20,000 
is  at  present  non-productive.  The  cost  of  tui- 
tion is  from  $18  to  $24  a  year.  Both  sexes  are 
admitted.  The  curriculum  embraces  an  academic 
course,  requiring  2  years,  a  scientific  course,  4 
years,  and  a  classical  course,  6  years.  A  premra- 
tory  school  is  also  connected  with  the  college. 
There  is  a  course  in  normal  instruction,  also  in 
music  and  book-keeping.  In  1875 — (I,  there  were 
9  instructors  and  130  students.  'Hie  i)re8i(lents 
have  been:  Rev.  N.  Summerbell,  D.  i).,  18r>() 
—65;  liev.  ITiomas  Holmes,  1).  1).,  1HG5— 75; 
and  Rev.  T.  (1  Smith.  M   A.,  since  1875. 

UNION  UNIVERSITY,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  incorporated  in  1873,  comprises 
Union  College,  witli  its  prejiaratory  classical  in- 
stitute and  school  of  civil  engineering,  in  Sche- 
nectady, and  the  Medical  College,  the  I  aw  School, 
and  the  Dudley  Obst^rvatory,  in  Albany.  Union 
college  was  incorporated  in  1705,  and  was  so 
c.illeil  because  several  rt»ligiou8  denominations 
CO  operated  in  its  establishment.  It  is  8up})orted 
by  tuition  fees  (fmm  $75  to  $100  a  year)  and 
the  income  of  en<lowment«,  amounting  to  alK)ut 
$128,000.  It  has  a  librar}- of  18.()0()  volumes, 
and  valuable    chemical    and  ])hilo6ophical  ap 


paratus  and  collections  in  natural  histoit. 
S'umerous  scholarships  have  been  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  indigent  students.  There  is  a 
classical,  a  scientific,  and  an  eclectic  course.  The 
engineering  school  was  founded  in  1845.  The 
extensive  garden  and  farm  of  the  coUt^ge  afford 
facilities  for  instruction  in  agriculture.  Mihtaiy 
drill  antl  gj'nma^stic  training  were  early  intn>- 
dueed.  The  Medical  College  was  established  in 
1838,  and  the  I^w  School  in  1851.  The  Ihidlej 
Observatory,  incorporated  in  1 852  and  inaugu- 
rated in  1850,  is  furnished  with  the  best  astro- 
nomical instruments,  and  has  a  meteorological  de- 
jMirtnient.  The  numl)er  of  instructors  and  sm- 
tlents,  in  1875 — G,  was  as  follows  :  Coliegiatt. 
18  instructors  and  175  students;  engineeiw 
8(*hool,  4  instructors  and  35  stmlents;  medical 
college,  16  instructors  and  1*23  students;  law 
school,  6  instructors  and  93  students :  total 
44  instructors  and  426  students.  Tlie  foUowing 
have  been  the  presidents  of  the  C^oUege  and  Uni- 
versity :  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  D.  P-. 
]  795—9  ;  the  Rev.  Jonathan  l^xlwanls,  D.  P.. 
1799 — IHOI  ;  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcv.  1).  P.. 
]y02— 4:  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  1).,  1S04 
—(^Ci ;  the  Rev.  Lawrence  P.  Hickok,  1>.  P- 
1866—8;  the  Rev.  Charles  A.Aiken,  D.  P, 
1869—71  ;  and  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter, 
D.  1).,  since  1871. 
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UNIT  ARYANS  are  a  body  of  Christians 
"who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  assert 
the  absolute  unity  of  God.  They  deny  the  deity 
of  Christ  and  his  equality  with  God  the  Father, 
but  do  not  reject  his  divinity,  or  any  exalted 
Tank  consistent  with  his  subordination  to  God. 
They  reject  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and 
moral  inability,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  vicarious 
atonement,  lliey  have  no  written  creed,  and  in- 
dividual Unitarians  differ  greatly  on  many 
points.  Ariamsm,  originating  in  the  4th  cent- 
ury, was  the  parent  of  Socinianism,  in  the  16th ; 
and  from  the  latter,  Unitarianism  has  descended. 
Persecution  confined  Socinianism,  at  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  to  Transylvania,  where  there 
are  now  over  100  congregations  of  Unitarians, 
with  nearly  00,000  members.  They  have  a  col- 
lege at  K  lausenburg.  'I'hey  are  governed  by  an 
ecclesiastical  council  and  a  bishop.  In  England, 
the  growth  of  the  denomination  warranted  the 
foundation,  in  1825,  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  ^Vssociation.  In  the  United  King- 
dom, tiiere  are  now  not  far  from  400  congrega- 
tions. The  Unitarians  have  a  college  in  Lon- 
don, and  another  in  Manchester.  Tha  American 
Unitarian  Association  was  also  organized  in 
1825.  It  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and  has  its 
headquarters  in  Boston.  The  National  (.Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  other  ('liristian  Churches 
was  organized  in  1865.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Unitarians  separated  from  the  ( .'ongregation- 
alists.  They  have  about  350  or  360  congrcj^a- 
tions  throughout  the  country,  the  denomination 
l)eing  most  numerous  in  Massachusetts,  esi^ecially 
in  I&ton  and  its  vicinity,  where  it  took  its  rise. 
Except  in  Transylvania,  the  Unitarians  have  a 
congregational  form  of  church  government.  In 
the  United  States,  the  denomination  has  always 
been  largely  constituted  from  the  most  highly 
educated  portion  of  the  community;  and  its 
members  have  been  noted  for  their  public 
spirit,  and  their  interest  in  educational  and 
benevolent  affairs.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Theological  Education  (headquarters  in  Boston) 
was  organized  in  1816,  and  incorporated  in  1831. 
It  aims  to  enlarge  the  apparatus  of  theological 
instruction,  and  to  afford  assistance  to  merito- 
rious theolomcal  students.  The  American  Uni- 
tarian  Association  has  a  committee  on  theolog- 
ical education,  and  aids  young  men  in  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  The  Unitarian  Sunday-Scliool 
Society  (Boston)  was  instituted  in  1827.  Since 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  authorities  of 
Harvard  U'niversity  have  lx?en  largely  Unita- 
rians, but  the  institution  has  never  been  under 
denominational  control.  The  Har\^ard  Divinity 
School  was  systematically  established  in  1816. 
In  1876 — 7.  it  had  4  professors.  5  other  instruct- 
ors, 23  students,  and  a  libniry  of  17,000  vol- 
umes, '^rhe  Meadville  Theological  School,  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  was  chartered  in  1846,  and 
organized  in  1847.  In  1876 — 7,  it  had  4  res- 
ident and  3  non-resident  j»rofessors,  1 2  students, 
and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes.  Unitarians 
have  a  share  likewise  in  the  control  of  Anti(K'h 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


UNITED   BBETHBEN    IN    CHBIST. 

This  church  was  founded  by  Philipp  Wilhelm 
Otterbein,  a  minister  of  the  German  Keformed 
Church,  who  was  bom  June  4.,  1726,  at  Dillen- 
burg,  Germany,  and,  in  1752,  came  to  the  United 
States,  being  one  of  the  six  young  men  who  ac- 
com|)anied  the  Bev.  Michael  Schlatter,  the 
pioneer  missionary  of  the  German  Beformed 
Church.  (See  Reformed  Church.)  The  church 
which  owes  its  foundation  to  him,  originated  in 
no  doctrinal  disputes,  but  was  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  vital  piety  in  individual  memberB. 
The  name  arose  from  the  circumstance  that,  at 
a  great  revival  meeting,  when  both  Otterbein 
and  Martin  Boehm,a  minister  of  the  Mennonites^ 
were  preaching,  Otterbein  clasped  Boehm  in  his 
arms,  with  the  words,  **  We  are  brethren."  lu 
1800,  the  words  **in  Christ"  were  added  to 
"  United  Brethren,"  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
church  from  the  Moravians,  who  were  also 
called  United  Brethren.  The  church,  in  1876, 
had,  in  43  annual  conferences,  1,952  ministen 
and  143,881  members.  —  When  Otterbein,  in 
1774,  organized,  in  Baltimore,  an  independent 
church,  whose  doctrines  and  discipline,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  l)ecame  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  church  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  German  school.  The 
fathers  of  the  church  liatl,  for  a  long  time, 
serious  doubts  about  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing denominational  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation ;  but,  in  1 845,  the  (General  Conference 
almost  unanimously  resolved  '*  that  proper  meas- 
ures be  adopted  to  establish  an  institution  of 
learning."  In  1846,  the  Scioto  Annual  Con- 
ference appointed  a  committee  to  purchase  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  Blendon 
Young  Men's  Seminary,  at  Westerville,  O.,  and 
thus,  Otterbein  University  (q.  v.),  the  first  col- 
lege of  the  church,  was  establi^ed.  In  1847, 
the  Allegheny  Conference  resolved  to  establish 
an  institution  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Pa.,  or  Johns- 
town. It  was  finally  located  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant ;  but,  in  1858,  the  buildings  were  sold,  and 
the  interests  transferred  to  Otterbein  University. 
The  seed  thus  planted  rapidly  U)ck  root.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  institution  already  mentioned,  the 
following  have  since  been  established :  Harts- 
ville  University,  Ilartsville,  Ind.  (1851)  ;  West- 
em  College,  Western,  Iowa  (1856) ;  Westfield 
(^ollege,  Westfield,  lU.  (1865);  Green  Hill  Sem- 
inary. Poolsville,  Ind.  (1869);  Avalon  Academy, 
Avalon,  Mo.  (1869);  Smithville  High  School, 
Smithville,  0.;  Roanoke  Classical  Seminary, 
Boanoke,  Ind.  (1869);  Lebanon  Valley  College, 
Lebanon,  Pa.  (1866);  Lane  University,  Lecomp- 
ton.Kan.;  Philomath  College.  I'hilomath,  Oregon; 
and  Elroy  Seminary,  Elroy,  Wis.  (1874).  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  students  in  these  institutions, 
during  the  year  1875 — 6,  was  over  1,000  males, 
of  whom  al)out  125  were  prejiaring  for  the 
ministry,  and  about  600  females;  the  whole 
numlxT,  since  their  foundation,  is  about  15,000; 
and  the  total  immber  of  graduates,  300.  Ilia 
aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  their  libraries 
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was  6,000 ;  the  endowment  funds,  collected  and 
promised,  amounted  to  8300,000.  Co-education 
of  the  sexes  has  been  the  uniform  rule  in  all  the 
institutions  of  the  church.     As  the  fathers  of 


to  Sabbath  schools.  Nearly  every  conference 
is  connected  with  some  one  of  the  colleges, 
and  aids  in  its  maintenance.  A  collection  is 
annually  taken    up  in   each   church  for  gen- 


the  church  had  an  impression  that  college  edu-  '  eral  educational  purposes;  while  the  collt^ 
cation  had  a  tendency  to  make  men  indolent,  '  through  instrumentalities  of  their  own  appomt- 
they  cojmecied  A  maniuil  hbor  department  with  mentf  are  annually  adding  to  their  pesources. 
two  or  more  of  the  institutions ;  but  the  project  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  in- 
was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  was,  ,  creasing ;  the  ministers  are  making  better  prep- 
consequently,  abandoned.— A  still  greater  op-  j  arations  for  their  work;  and  the  coUcgeeradu- 
position  than  to  the  establishment  of  denomina- ,  ates  occupy  influential  positions  in  the  cnurch. 


tional  colleges  and  high  schools,  was,  for  a  Ions 
time,  made  to  the  establishment  of  theologictd 
Schools.  The  opponents  of  these  schools  took 
the  ground  that  men  cannot  and  should  not  be 
"tramed  for  the  ministry,"  and  the  special 
schools  of  theology  were  represented  by  them  as 
"priest  factories."  This  feeling,  however,  has 
gradually  lost  ground,  and  has  now  almost  died 
Away.  In  1847,  the  Allegheny  Confertince  re- 
flolved  that  thereafter  "  a  good  theoretical  and 
{iractical  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  a  gen- 
eral knowled^  of  geography,  history  (profane 
and  ecclesiastical,  ancient    and    modem),  and 


Much  of  the  credit  of  the  educational  progn» 
of  the  church  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Lewis  DaviSr 
D.  D.,  for  eighteen  years  president  of  Otterbein 
University,  and  now  (1877)  senior  professor  in 

the  Union  Biblical  Seminary.  

TTNITEB  EVANQELICAIi  CHUBCH, 
the  name  of  a  Protestant  state  church  in  PmB- 
sia  and  most  of  the  German  states.  It  was 
fonued,  in  1817,  by  the  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches;  and.  in  1871.  the  en- 
tire population  formerly  connected  with  those 
churches,  except  about  60,000  Lutherans,  be- 
longed to  it.     Although  the  church  has  now 


theology  should  be  a  test  for  admission  into  the  I  been  in  existence  for  more  than  half  a  centoiy, 
itinerancy."  Hoon  after,  a  **  course  of  reading  for  |  there  is  still  a  very  great  diversity  in  the  views 
applicants  to  the  ministry"  was  provided  ;  and  entertained  in  regam  to  the  nature  and  extent 
they  were  annually  examined  upon  this,  and  pro-  i  of  the  Union.  A  lar^  portion  of  the  Luther- 
moted  and  onlamed,  provided  their  progress  ,  ans,  in  particular,  look  upon  it  not  as  a  now 
would  permit,  lliis  course  was  enlarged  and  im- j  chiut;h,  but  merely  as  an  administrative  con- 
proved  from  year  to  year,  and  is  still  the  policy  i  federation  of  the  existing  Lutheran  and  Re- 
<rf  the  church.  In  1865,  the  bishops,  in  their  re[)ort  I  formed  churches.  The  church  in  Prussia  was 
to  the  Oeneral  Conference,  suggeste<i  that  some  i  wholly  under  the  administration  of  cousistorici 
plan  superior,  if  possible,  to  the  present  "  course  |  appointed  by  the  state  until  1 874,  when  the 
of  reading"  and  imperfect  method  of  cxamina- '  government  began  to  carry  into  eflFect  the  prin- 
tkm,  should  be  adopted,  and  enjoined  ui>oii  the  j  ciple  of  ecclesiastical  self-government,  by  circle, 
conferences.  The  committee  of  the  General  Con-  '  provincial,  and  national  synwls. — As  the  recog- 
ference  on  education  rei^rtcd  in  favor  of  rccom-  I  nize<l  state  church  in  Prussia  and  other  (leniian 
mending  to  the  trustees  of  Otterbein  rnivorsity  states,  the  United  Evangelical  Church  co-o|kt- 
the  propriety  of  connecting  with  that  institution  ates  with  the  government,  to  a  very  large 
a  theological  department  as  8<jon  as  i)racticable ;  [  extent,  in  the  control  of  primary,  and.  to  some 
but,  as  this  plan  appeared  to  many  too  radical  i  extent,  also,  in  that  of  secondary  sch(X)ls.  (See 
an  innovation,  the  General  Conference  com-  i  Germany.)  The  faculties  of  Protestant  tlu^ol- 
promised  on  a  recommendation  to  tlie  trust^^^es  ;  ogy  (see  Theological  Schoolj?)  in  all  the  (ut- 
<rf  the  several  colleges  to  connect  with  these  i  man  universities,  except  Rostock,  Ix*ipsic.  an«l 
schools  biblical  classes,  embracing  the  course  I  Erlangen,  are  in  official  connei'tion  with  this 
of  reading  recommended  in  the  discii)line  of  the  I  church ;  and  it  is  universally  atlniitted  that, 
diurch.  In  1869,  the  General  Conference  ar-  i  through  them,  the  church  has  theological  leam- 
ftinged  for  a  board  of  education,  and  instructe<l  [  iiig  at  its  command  not  surjxisseil  by  that  of 
this  board  to  establish  a  Biblical  Institute.  In  I  any  other  church. — Besides  the  theological  facul- 
1871,  this  sch(X)l  was  o^iened  at  Dayton,  O.,  un-  ties,  through  wliich  candidates  for  the  ministry 
der  the  name  of  the  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  receive  their  scientific  education,  the  church  has 
The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  theological  scliool  '  established  a  number  of  preachers'  st.*minaries, 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  meeting  of  the  '  some  of  which  are  connected  with  the  theo- 
(lenend  Conference,  in  1H73,  every  one  of  the  i  logical  faculties,  while  others  are  iiidejvndent  of 
annual  conferences  had  endorsed  it. — A  boanl  i  them. — The  church,  duringthe  short  iieriod  ofit> 
of  education  was  apix)inted  in  1873.  It  is  to  !  existence, hasdisplfiyedartmrnrkablezealinthee?- 
make  annual  n^iwrts  of  the  condition  of  the  |  tablishment  of  refonnatory  scIuhjIs,  among  which 
educational  work  of  the  church,  with  such  rec-  i  thei?r/^///^'.<f //-^/m.s',  foundedby  J.  H.AViohem.now 
ommendations  as  may  seem  best  for  all  its  in-  i  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Fxx'lesiastical  Council 
terests.  llie  Ignited  Brethren  have  a  well-  of  Berlin,  has  gaineil  a  world-wide  reputation, 
organized  Sabbath-school  deimrtment.  The  nuni-  ,  and  servetl  as  a  model  for  numerous  other  in>ii- 
ber  of  Sabbath  schools,  in  187G,  was  2,Hr)t.  |  tutions  in  and  out  of  Germany.  Another  of  tliein- 
with  1 6,3.431)  ])upils,  officers,  and  teachers.  The  i  institutions  which  owe  their  origin  to  thischun-h, 
denominational  book  concern  in  Dayton,  O.,  i  is  that  of  the  Protestant  deaconesses,  foundeil  by 
publishes  several  periodicals,  specially  adapted  !  Dr.  Fliedner,  in  Kaiserswerth,  who,  though  chiefl^ 
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devoted  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  are  also  con- 
dactin^  a  number  of  reformatory,  industrial, 
and  missionary  schools. — In  Europe,  the  United 
Evangelical  Church  is  confined  to  (-iennany ; 
but,  in  1840,  a  branch  was  established  in  the 
United  States,  which,  in  1874,  had  300  ministers 
and  40,000  communicants.  The  German  lan- 
guage is  still  exclusively  used  in  all  the  congre- 
^tions.  The  church  has  a  theological  seminary 
in  Warren  Co.,  Mo.,  and  another  educational 
institution  at  !F]lmhurst.  111. 

UNITED  STATES  of  America,  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  largest  republic  in  the  world,  having  an  area 
of  more  than  3,600,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population, 
aooording  to  the  last  decennial  census,  in  1870, 
of  38,925,598,  consisting  of  33,592^45  whites, 
4,886,387  colored  persons,  63,254  Chinese,  and 
863.712  Indians. 

Eduaiiiofud  History.  —  The  character  of  the 
early  colonists  of  North  America,  courageous, 
independent,  and  intolerant  of  oppression,  would 
of  itself  furnish  presumj)tive  evidence  that  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  New  World  was  not 
neglected.  Positive  evidence  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, is  not  wanting.  The  earliest  records  of  the 
colonies  attest  the  solicitude  of  the  settlers  for 
the  proper  instruction  of  their  children.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  New  England  colonies ; 
and  a  forcible  illustration  of  it  is  affonled  in  the 
early  school  legisktion  of  Massachusetts,  i)artic- 
ularly  in  its  famous  school  law  of  1047.  (See 
MASSAcnuaETTs.)  A  comparison  of  this  law, 
which  enunciates,  as  an  iiniK)rtant  principle,  the 
joint  obligation  of  the  family  and  the  state  to 
provide  an  education  for  the  young,  with  the 
school  legislation  of  the  foremost  European 
countries  in  the  18th  century,  entitles  Massa- 
chusetts to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
enlightened  communities  of  that  j>eriod.  The 
history  of  some  of  the  other  colonies  presents 
facts  equally  interesting  and  creditable.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  colonial  school  sys- 
tems was  the  connection  of  the  school  with  the 
church,  the  clergyman,  in  many  cases,  being  the 
school-master.  The  Puritans,  the  Huguenots, 
the  Cavaliers,  the  Dutch  settlers,  and  others 
brought  this  principle  with  them  to  their  new 
homes ;  and  the  strength  of  their  religious  con- 
victions tendetl  to  perpetuate  it.  (For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  educiitional  history  of  the  colonies, 
see  the  articles  on  the  thirteen  original  states.) — 
When  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  established,  education  was  not  among  the 
subjects  which  were  committed  to  the  control  of 
the  national  government ;  but  each  individual 
state  engaged,  in  ita  own  way,  in  the  work  of 
establishing  and  developing  an  educational  sys- 
tem. Massachusetts,  in  the  new  constitution  of 
1780,  and  C'onnecticut,  by  its  establishment  of 
a  school  fund,  in  1 795.  re-asserted  the  principles 
which  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  17th  century, 
and  made  it  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magis- 
trates to  cherish  the  interests  of  public  schools, 
grammar  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  New 
Hampshire,  when  amending  its  constitution  in 


1784.  expressed  its  entire  concurrence  in  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  Vermont,  in 
1793,declared  that  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
should  be  maintained  in  every  town.  Khode  Is^ 
land,  which  remained  under  the  colonial  charter 
until  1840,  and  Maine,  which  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1820,  have  since  indorse<l  the  same 
principles  ;  so  that  the  people  of  New  England 
may  be  said  to  have  been  unanimous  in  their 
views  and  in  their  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
public  education.  In  New  York,  the  progress  o£ 
the  common-school  system  was  not  so  rapid  as 
in  New  England.  The  constitution  of  1777 
made  an  allusion  to  schools;  but,  in  1785,  the 
legislature  created  the  Boaxd  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State,  designed  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  academies  and  colleges ;  and.  in 
1795,  Governor  George  Clinton  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  common-school  system,  of  which 
Horace  Mann,  in  1845,  could  say,  "the  great 
state  of  New  York,  by  means  of  her  county 
superintendents,  state  nonnal  school,  and  other- 
wise, is  carrying  forward  the  work  of  education 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
or  any  other  country  in  the  world."  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1790,  re<^uired  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout 
the  state,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  poor  might 
be  taught  gratis.  New  Jersey,  in  1816,  created 
a  school  fund,  but  a  gi»neral  system  of  state, 
county,  and  town  sui)ervi8ion  was  not  adopted 
until  1H46.  The  new  states  of  the  North-West 
and  on  the  Pacific  have  each  built  up  a  common- 
school  system  on  the  New  England  basis ;  and 
the  plan  includes,  in  every  state  except  Ohio,  a 
university  or  high  seminary  of  learning.  In  the 
southern  states  of  the  Union,  the  progress  of 
educational  institutions  has  been  less  satisfactory. 
Thomjis  Jefferson,  in  1779,  drafted  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  public-school  system  for  Virginia,  but 
it  was  not  adopted  til  1796,  and  then  with  a  pro- 
viso which  "completely  defeated  it."  The  con- 
stitution of  1851  applied  one  equal  moiety  of 
the  capitation  tax  upon  white  persons  to  the 
purposes  of  education  in  primary  an<l  free 
schools ;  but,  neither  in  Yirginia,  nor  in  any  other 
Southern  state,  were  there  schools,  of  any  grade» 
which  could  compete,  in  number  or  efficiency, 
with  the  best  schools  of  the  North.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  in  1861,  several  of  the 
Southern  states  were  still  entirely  without  any 
system  of  common  schools.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  slave  population  for  which  no  education  was 
provided,  placed  tlie  Soutliem  states  among  the 
most  illiterate  countries  of  Christendom.  After 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  school  systems  rapidly 
developed  in  that  section,  most  of  them  fully  rec- 
ognizing the  essential  principles  of  free  popular 
education.  Virginia,  'rennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  have  especially  made  progress  in  the 
organization  of  effective  systems  of  public  in- 
struction :  while,  in  most  of  the  others,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made.  —  At  the  time  o£ 
the  Deelaration  of  Indeijendence,  the  schools  of 
New  England  generally,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  schools  in  the  other  origii^  states,  wei^ 
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of  an  exdusivelj  PtoteBcant  character ;  and  the 
leading  of  the  authorized  yeraion  of  the  Bible,  the 
ongingof  hymns,  the  saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
or  other  rehgious  services,  at  the  teacher*s  dis- 
cretion, constituted  a  part  of  the  scholastic  ex- 
ercises. When  the  vast  influx  of  Irish  and  German 
immigrants  had  given  to  many  of  the  states  a 
numerous  Roman  Catholic  population,  two  ob- 
jections were  raised  to  the  prevailing  school  sys- 
tem. Protesting  acainst  Catholic  pupils'  being 
obliged  to  listen  to  tne  reading  of  a  sectarian  ver- 
sion of  the  BiUe,  and  to  the  use  of  hymns  and 
forms  of  prayer  not  sanctioned  bv  their  Church, 
and  arguing  that,  according  to  uie  principles  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion should  go  hand  in  lund,  the  Catholics  asked 
for  a  division  of  the  school  fund,  and  thus  com- 
menced a  heated  controversy  which  is  not  yet 
ended.  (See  Dbnomucatiokal  Schools.)  This  agi- 
tation has,  on  the  one  hand,  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  religious  exercises  in  the  public 
schools,  except  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment;  and  even  this  now  meets  with 
considerable  opposition,  and,  in  some  places,  has 
been  abolished.  (See  Bible.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  has  been  very 
deddea  against  the  support  of  denominational 
schools  by  public  moneys,  and  in  favor  of  the 
continued  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
commouHschool  system  on  a  free  secular  basis. 
The  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Dec.  7.,  1875,  advised,  "  that  a 
Constitution  amendment  be  submitted  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  for  ratification, 
making  it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  several  states, 
to  establish  and  forever  maintain  full  public 
schools,  adequate  to  the  education  of  all  the 
children  in  rudimentary  branches,  within  their 
respective  limits,  irrespective  of  sex,  color,  birth- 
place, or  religion ;  forbidding  the  teaching,  in 
said  schools,  of  religious,  atheistic,  or  pagan  ten- 
ets, and  prohibiting  the  granting  of  any  school 
fund  or  school  taxes,  or  any  part  thereof,  either 
by  legislative,  municipal,  or  other  authority,  for 
the  benefit  or  in  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
any  religious  sect  or  denomination"  ;  but  this 
recommendation  was  not  acted  on.  Properly 
speaking,  the  United  States  has  no  public-school 
sjrstem,  the  function  performed  by  the  general 
government  having  always  been  that  of  fostering 
public  education  without  assuming  any  control 
of  it.     (See  Bureau  op  Education.) 

Congresuonal  Lahd  Chrants.  —  The  earliest 
action  of  this  nature,  was  that  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  Nortb-West  Ter- 
ritory, passed  in  1 785.  By  this  the  sixteenth 
section  (one  square  mile)  in  every  township 
was  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  common 
schools,  this  action  being  accompanied  with  the 
declaration  that  '*  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  hap[une8s  of  mankind, schook  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged."  ITie 
states  which  have  received  the  16th  section  under 
this  law,  are  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Missis- 
sippi, niinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  Missouri,  Ar- 


kansas, Michigan,  Florida,  Iowa,  Texas,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  1787,  this  ordinance  was  re- 
newed, and  the  grant  was  increased  by  two  town- 
ships of  land  to  DC  given  to  each  state  '*for  the 
purpose  of  a  university."  In  1789,  after  the 
adoption  of  the'  federal  constitution,  this  or 
dinanoe  wss  confirmed ;  and,  acoordin^y,  emy 
state  that  has  been  organized  since  the  bq^ 
ning  of  the  present  centuiy,  has  received  at  IsMt 
two  towndhips  for  the  encouragement  of  hidMr 
education,  wnile  Ohio  received  three— one  rale 
in  its  territorial  condition,  and  two  ss  a  state; 
and  Florida  and  Wisconsin  each  received  four. 
In  1806,  the  first  appropriation  wss  made  for 
the  education  of  the  Indians ;  and,  from  that 
time  to  1870,  the  sum  expended  for  this  punxse 
has  been  98,000,000.  In  1836,  the  surplus  taoA 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  amountiog  to 
about  915,000,000  was  loaned  indefinitely  to  the 
older  states  for  educational  purposes;  and,  in 
many,  this  now  constitutes  a  permanent  school 
fund  (United  States  Deposit  Fund).  By  the 
act  of  1841,  sixteen  states  have  received  eadi 
600,000  acres  of  land,  as  follows :  Alabama.  A^ 
kansas,  C^difomia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miasisnnx, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  P^evada,  Oregon,  and  n» 
consin.  A  laige  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Sile 
of  these  lands  was  devoted  to  common-school  pu^ 
poses.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  centmy 
down  to  1848,  ef^  state  admitted  into  w 
Union  has  received  the  16th  section  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  In  that  year,  the  36cii 
section  was  added  to  the  16th  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  territory  of  Orep^n  being  the  first  to 
receive  it.  Since  that  time,  each  new  teiritoiy 
and  state  has  received  two  sections.  Under  the 
acts  of  1849, 1850,  and  1860,  apart  of  tbepuUie 
domain,  amounting  to  62,428,413  acres  known 
as  ^swamp  lands",  was  given  to  the  states  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Calilomia,  Florida,  lUbxHS, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michi^ui,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  ^Visooiisin.  A 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  this  land,  also,  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  land 
granted  by  the  general  government,  from  1785 
to  1862,  amounts  to  nearly  140,000,000  aores; 
the  proceeds  of  nearly  aU  of  which  have  been 
devoted  to  school  purposes.  In  1862,  a  further 
grant  was  made,  each  state  receiving  30,000 
acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in 
( 'ongress,  the  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of 
such  lands  to  be  converted  into  a  perpetual 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  at  least  one  cdlege 
in  each  state,  in  which  the  distinctive  object 
should  be,  "without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  militaiy 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
such  manner  as  the  l^islatures  of  the  states  may 
respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the 
libera]  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life.''  The  amount  of  land  subject  to  the  dis- 
2K)ftal  of  the  states  bv  this  law.  is  9,510,000 acres. 
Thirty-seven  states  have  thus  Ua  (1877)  taken 
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advantage  of  the  liberal  provisions  of  this  law ; 
and  many  institutions  have  been  opened,  in  most 
cases,  independently,  but  in  some,  as  departments 
of  colleges  or  universities  existing  at  the  time. 
These  are  the  institutions  usuaUy  known  as 
agricultural  colleges ;  though  erroneously,  since 
the  law  for  their  foundation  does  not  exclude 
dasBical  studies,  but  expressly  declares  that  the 
intention  of  the  Government  is  to  promote  the 
"liberal"  as  well  as  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes.    (See  Agricultural  Colleges.) 

Bureau  of  Education,  etc. — In  1867,  the  na- 
tional bureau  was  established  "for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
states  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  in- 
formation respecting  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  school  83rstem8  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
fichool  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country."  (See 
Bureau  of  Education.) — In  1865,  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  was  established  by  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  int^jrests  of 
4,()0(),0()0  slaves  freed  by  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  and  preparing  them  for  citizen- 
ship. In  1869,  the  Bureau  was  abolished,  ex- 
cept the  educational  department,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  1870.  The  result  of  its  five  yeara' 
work  has  been  the  establishment  of  many  in- 
stitutions for  the  superior  instruction  of  the 
freedmen  in  the  Southern  States,  mention  of 
which  is  made  under  their  respective  titles.  The 
field  abandoned  by  it  has  since  been  occupied 
by  several  societies  and  associations,  chiefly  re- 
ligious.   (See  Freedmen's  Schooi^.) 

Free-School  Systems, — The  idea  of  providing 
public  instruction  for  all  children  at  the  expense 
of  the  community  is  by  no  means  novel,  for  we 
find  it  in  the  celebrated  school  law  of  Massachu- 
setts, already  referred  to ;  but  the  complete  pre- 
dominance of  the  principle  is  a  fact  of  recent 
date.  In  1865,  rate-bills  were  in  use  in 
New  York,  (Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Michigan ;  but  a  vigorous  agitation 
against  this  system  ensued;  and,  in  1871, 
the  rate-bill  had  entirely  disappeard.  But 
while  free  coumion  schools  are  now  found 
throughout  the  American  Union,  and  the  citizens 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  their 
support,  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  continues 
to  prevail  in  regard  to  the  extension  which 
should  be  given  to  the  application  of  the  system. 
While  in  many  states  secondary  and  even  su- 
perior schools  are  included  within  the  plan,  the 
restriction  of  state  support  to  elementary  schools 
has  many  supporters. — In  the  New  England 
states,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Missouri,  Ohio, 
and  some  other  states,  the  township  has  always 
been  the  political  unit  upon  which  has  devolved 
the  obligation  to  make  provision  for  eflucation  ; 
but,  in  moat  of  the  states,  the  township,  for  a 
time,  almost  disapjjeared  as  an  clement  in  the 
organization  of  the  school  system,  the  only  di- 
visions   being    (1)    the    county,    and    (2)   the 


school-districts  into  which  the  county  was  divid- 
ed. After  an  extended  trial  of  the  district 
system,  most  of  the  states  have  re-organized  their 
school  systems  on  the  township  plan.  The  town- 
ship schools  are  under  the  control  of  local  boards 
which  are  variously  styled  school  cotnmitteeSt 
school  visitors,  scJiool  directors,  scJiool  trustees, 
school  ct)mmissianers,  school  boards,  and  pru- 
dential committees.  These  boards  are  generally 
elected  by  the  people,  but  in  some  cases,  they  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  Of 
late,  compulsory  education  laws  have  been  passed 
in  a  number  of  the  states ;  but  while  the  pnnciple 
appears  to  gain  favor,  it  is  found  to  be  difficult 
to  enforce  the  laws.  Twenty-three  states,  in 
1875,  had  each  a  state  board  of  education  for 
the  general  regulation  of  their  public  school 
systems ;  and  all  the  states  and  territories  (Dela- 
ware, since  1875)  have  state  superintendents  of 
public  schools. — The  expenses  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  are  defrayed  (1)  from  state 
school  funds  (in  1875,  881,486,158  in  the  states, 
and  8323,236  in  the  territories),  accumulated, 
for  the  most  part,  from  national  grants  of  lands 
and  from  appropriations  made,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  state  legislatures;  (2)  from  state 
school  taxes,  which  are  raised  in  a  majority  of 
the  states,  and  apportioned  among  the  school 
districts ;  and  (3)  chiefly  from  local  taxes.  To 
these  regular  sources  of  income,  must  be  added 
another  which  occupies  an  important  position  in 
the  school  finances ;  that  is  (4)  donations.  The 
total  income  of  the  states,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  was 
887,527,278,  and  of  the  territories,  81,121,672. 
I'here  is  an  immense  difference  in  the  amount 
of  expenditure  for  the  schools  of  different  states, 
ranging  from  822  per  capita  of  the  school  popu- 
lation, in  some  states,  to  81  in  Florida,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  1'ennessee,  and  Georgia.  In  the 
number  and  amount  of  gifts  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  this  country  is  unequaled  by  any  other 
on  the  globe.  In  1875,  the  sum  total  of  donations 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Mucation  in  Wash- 
ington was  84,126,562  ;  in  1874,  86,053,304  ;  in 
1872,  811,226,977.— The  total  school  population 
of  the  states  and  territories  amounted,  in  1875, 
to  14,007,522.  The  number  enrolled,  which  in 
the  public  schools  naturally  comprises  chiefly  the 
j)opulation  between  the  ages  of  5  or  6  and  15,  was 
8,7  56,659 ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  4,251 ,808. 
The  private  schools  in  the  states,  as  far  as  they 
were  heard  from,  reported  180,635  pupils.  In 
the  northern  and  western  states,  there  are  but 
few  native  American  children  who  do  not  attend 
school  during  any  part  of  their  lives;  and,  in  most 
of  these  states,  the  enrollment  of  children  (includ- 
ing those  of  private  schools)  exceeds  the  whole 
number  between  the  ages  of  5  and  1 5.  (For  detailed 
statistics,  see  School  Census.) — The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  reported  in  1875,  was  249,262,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  were  females.  The 
nect«sity  of  schools  for  training  teachers  is 
of  comparatively  recent  recognition,  but  now 
the  number  of  normal  schools  is  ramdly  increas- 
ing. (Bee  Teachers'  Seminaries.)  They  are  sap- 
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of  an  exdusively  PtoteBcant  character ;  and  the 
leading  of  the  authorized  vennon  of  the  BiUci  the 
ongingof  hymns,  the  saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
or  other  religious  serYioes,  at  the  teacher's  dis- 
oietion,  constituted  a  part  of  the  scholastic  ex- 
ercises. Whai  the  vast  influx  of  Irish  and  German 
immigrants  had  given  to  many  of  the  states  a 
numerous  Roman  Catholic  population,  two  ob- 
jections were  raised  to  the  jprevaUing  school  sys- 
tem. Protesting  acaiust  Catholic  pupils'  being 
obliged  to  listen  to  tne  reading  of  a  sectarian  yer- 
aon  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  use  of  hymns  and 
forms  of  prayer  not  sanctioned  br  their  Church, 
and  arffuing  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Craolic  Church,  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion should  go  hand  in  mind,  the  Catholics  asked 
for  a  division  of  the  school  fund,  and  thus  com- 
menced a  heated  controversy  which  is  not  yet 
ended.  (See  Dbnomixatiokal  Schools.)  This  agi- 
tation has,  on  the  one  hand,  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  religious  exercises  in  the  public 
schools,  except  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment;  and  even  this  now  meets  with 
considerable  opposition,  and,  in  some  places,  has 
been  abolished.  (See  Bible.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  has  been  very 
decided  against  the  support  of  denominational 
schools  by  public  moneys,  and  in  favor  of  the 
continued  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
common-school  system  on  a  free  secular  basis. 
The  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  CongresB,  Dec.  7.,  1875,  advised,  "  that  a 
Constitutiomd  amendment  be  submitted  to  Uie 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  for  ratification, 
it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  several  states, 
to  establish  and  forever  maintain  full  public 
schools,  adequate  to  the  education  of  all  the 
children  in  rudimentary  branches,  vrithin  their 
respective  limits,  irrespective  of  sex,  color,  birth- 
place, or  religion ;  forbidding  the  teaching,  in 
said  schools,  of  religious,  atheistic,  or  pagan  ten- 
ets, and  prohibiting  the  granting  of  any  school 
fund  or  school  taxes,  or  any  part  thereof,  either 
by  legislative,  municipal,  or  other  authority,  for 
the  benefit  or  in  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
any  religious  sect  or  denomination"  ;  but  this 
recommendation  was  not  acted  on.  Properly 
speaking,  the  United  States  has  no  public-school 
system,  the  function  performed  by  the  general 
government  having  always  been  that  of  fostering 
public  education  without  assuming  any  control 
of  it.     (See  Bi-reau  op  Education.) 

CongressUmnl  Lahd  Grants.  —  The   earliest 
action  of  this  nature,  was  that  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  North- West  Ter- 
ritory, passed  in  1 785.     By  this  the  sixteenth 
section   (one  square  mile)   in  every  township 
was  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  common 
schools,  this  action  being  accompanied  with  the 
declaration  that  "  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 1 
edge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  | 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  school  and  the  means  , 
of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged."    The 
states  which  have  received  the  16th  section  under 
this  law,  are  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Missis- ! 
sippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  Missouri,  Ar- 


kansss,  Michigan,  Florida,  Iowa,  Texas,  and 
Wisconsin.    In  1787,  this  ordinance  was  re- 
newed, and  the  grant  was  increased  by  two  tom- 
ships  of  land  to  oe  given  to  each  state  "for  the 
purpose  of  a  university."    In  1789,  after  the 
adoption  of   the'  federal  constitution,  this  or 
dinance  was  confirmed ;  and,  according,  efoy 
state  that  has  been  organized  since  tbe  b^^ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  has  received  at  leart 
two  townt^ps  for  the  encouragement  of  hidier 
education,  wnile  Ohio  received  three— one  iniile 
in  its  territorial  condition,  and  two  as  a  state; 
and  Florida  and  Wisconsin  each  received  four. 
In  1806,  the  first  apmx)priation  was  made  lor 
the  education  of  the  Indians ;  and,  from  thit 
time  to  1870,  the  sum  expended  for  thispuipoee 
has  been  98,000,000.    In  1836,  the  soiplai  fond 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  amounting  to 
about  915,000,000  was  loaned  indefinitely  to  the 
dder  states  for  educational  purposes;  and,  in 
many,  this  now  constitutes  a  permanent  sdbool 
fund  (United  States  Deposit  Fund).    By  the 
act  of  1841,  sixteen  states  have  received  eadi 
r)00,000  acres  of  land,  as  follows :  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  MissisBiimi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Y/m- 
consin.  A  laige  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sile 
of  these  lan£  was  devoted  to  common-school  jnx- 
poses.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentmy 
down  to  1848,  ef^  state  admitted  into  w 
Union  has  received  the  16th  section  for  the  sop- 
port  of  common  schools.    In  that  year,  the  36tii 
section  was  added  to  the  16th  for  the  same  pll^ 
pose,  the  territory  of  Orep^n  being  the  fint  to 
receive  it.    Since  that  tune,  each  new  territoiy 
and  state  has  received  two  sections.    Under  the 
nets  of  1849, 1850,  and  1860,  apart  of  the  public 
domain,  amounting  to  62,428,413  acres  known 
as  ''swamp  lands",  was  given  to  the  states  ci 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Caluomia,  Florida,  lUindB, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michimi,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  VVisconsin.    A 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  this  land,  also,  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.     The  land 
granted  by  the  general  government,  from  1785 
to  1862,  amounts  to  nearly  140,000,000  acres; 
the  proceeds  of  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
devoted  to  school  purposes.     In  1862,  a  further 
grant  was  made,  each  state  receiving  30,000 
acres  for  each  senator  and    representative  in 
(.'ongress,  the  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of 
such  lands  to   be  converted  into  a  perpetual 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
in  each  state,  in  which  the  distinctive  object 
should  be,  "without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and    including    military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  meclianic  arts,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may 
respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life."    The  amount  of  land  subject  to  the  dis- 
l)osal  of  the  states  bv  this  law,  is  9,51 0,000  acres. 
Thirty-seven  states  have  thus  far  (1877)  taken 
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advantage  of  the  liberal  provisions  of  this  law ; 
and  many  institutions  have  been  opened,  in  most 
oases,  independently,  but  in  some,  as  departments 
of  colleges  or  universities  existing  at  the  time. 
These  are  the  institutions  usually  known  as 
agricultural  colleges ;  though  erroneously,  since 
the  law  for  their  foundation  does  not  exclude 
dassical  studies,  but  expressly  declares  that  the 
intention  of  the  Government  is  to  promote  the 
"liberal"  as  well  as  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes.    (See  Agricultural  Colleges.) 

Bureau  of  Educatimij  etc. — In  1867,  the  na- 
tional bureau  was  established  *'for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shaU  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
states  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  in- 
formation respecting  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  scnool  sjTstems  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country."  (See 
Bureau  op  Education.) — In  1865,  the  Freed- 
men  s  Bureau  was  established  by  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  interests  of 
4,000,000  slaves  freed  by  the  proclamation  of 
emanciuation,  and  preparing  them  for  citizen- 
ship. In  1869,  the  iiureau  was  abolished,  ex- 
cept the  educational  department,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  1870.  The  result  of  its  five  years' 
work  has  been  the  establishment  of  many  in- 
stitutions for  the  superior  instruction  of  the 
freedmen  in  the  Southern  States,  mention  of 
which  is  made  under  their  respective  titles.  The 
field  abandoned  by  it  has  since  been  occupied 
by  several  societies  and  associations,  chiefly  re- 
ligious.   (See  Freedmex's  Schools.) 

Free-School  Systems. — The  idea  of  providing 
public  instruction  for  all  children  at  the  expense 
of  the  community  is  by  no  means  novel,  for  we 
find  it  in  the  celebrated  school  law  of  Massachu- 
setts, already  referred  to ;  but  the  complete  pre- 
dominance of  the  principle  is  a  fact  of  recent 
date.  In  1865,  rate-bills  were  in  use  in 
New  York,  (Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Michigan ;  but  a  vigorous  agitation 
against  this  system  ensued;  and,  in  1871, 
the  rate-bill  had  entirely  disappeard.  But 
while  free  common  schools  are  now  found 
throughout  the  American  Union,  and  the  citizens 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  their 
support,  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  continues 
to  prevail  in  regard  to  the  extension  which 
should  be  given  to  the  application  of  the  system. 
While  in  many  states  secondary  and  even  su- 
perior schools  are  included  within  the  plan,  the 
restriction  of  state  support  to  elementary  schools 
has  many  supporters. — In  the  New  England 
states,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri.  Ohio, 
and  some  other  states,  the  township  has  always 
been  the  political  unit  upon  which  has  devolved 
the  obligation  to  make  provision  for  education  ; 
but,  in  most  of  the  states,  the  towftship,  for  a 
time,  almost  disappeared  as  an  clement  in  the 
organization  of  the  school  system,  the  only  di- 
visions   being    (1)    the   county,   and    (2)   the 


school-districts  into  which  the  county  was  divid- 
ed. After  an  extended  trial  of  the  district 
system,  most  of  the  states  have  re-organized  their 
school  systems  on  the  township  plan.  The  town- 
ship schools  are  under  the  control  of  local  boards 
which  are  variously  styled  school  cainmitteeSt 
school  visiiorSy  scJiool  directors^  school  trustees^ 
scJtool  commissiofiers,  school  bo(trds,  and  pru- 
dential commUlees,  These  boards  are  generally 
elected  by  the  people,  but  in  some  cases,  they  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  Of 
late,  compulsory  education  laws  have  been  passed 
in  a  number  of  the  states ;  but  while  the  pnnciple 
appears  to  gain  favor,  it  is  found  to  be  difiicult 
to  enforce  the  laws.  Twenty-three  states,  in 
1 875,  had  each  a  state  board  of  education  for 
the  general  regulation  of  their  public  scliool 
systems ;  and  all  the  states  and  territories  (Dela- 
ware, since  1875)  have  state  superintendents  of 
public  schools. — The  expenses  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  are  defrayed  (1)  from  state 
school  funds  (in  1875,  ^81 ,486,1 58  in  the  states, 
and  $323,236  in  the  territories),  accumulated, 
for  the  most  part,  from  national  grants  of  lands 
and  from  appropriations  made,  from  time  to 
lime,  by  the  state  legislatures;  (2)  from  state 
school  taxes,  which  are  raised  in  a  majority  of 
the  states,  and  apportioned  among  the  school 
districts ;  and  (3)  chiefly  from  local  taxes.  To 
these  regular  sources  of  income,  must  be  added 
another  which  occupies  an  important  position  in 
the  school  finances ;  that  is  (4)  donations.  The 
total  income  of  the  states,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  was 
887,527,278,  and  of  the  territories,  81,121,672. 
Iliere  is  an  immense  difference  in  the  amount 
of  expenditure  for  the  schools  of  different  states, 
ranging  from  822  per  capita  of  the  school  popu- 
lation, in  some  states,  to  81  in  Florida,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia.  In  the 
number  and  amount  of  gifts  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  this  country  is  unequaled  ny  any  other 
on  the  globe.  In  1875,  the  sum  total  of  donations 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington was  84,126,562  ;  in  1874,  86,053,304  ;  in 
1872,  811,226,977.— The  total  school  population 
of  the  states  and  territories  amounted,  in  1875, 
to  14,007,522.  The  number  enrolled,  which  in 
the  public  schools  naturally  comprises  chiefly  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  5  or  6  and  15,  was 
8,756,659;theaveragedaily  attendance,  4,251,808. 
The  private  schools  in  the  states,  as  far  as  they 
were  heard  from,  reported  180,635  pupils.  In 
the  northern  and  western  states,  there  are  but 
few  native  American  children  who  do  not  attend 
school  during  any  ])art  of  their  lives;  and,  in  most 
of  these  states,  the  enrollment  of  children  (includ- 
ing those  of  private  schools)  exceeds  the  whole 
number  between  the  ages  of  5  and  1 5.  (For  detailed 
statistics,  see  School  Census.) — The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  reported  in  1875,  was  249,262,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  were  females.  The 
necessity  of  schools  for  training  teachers  is 
of  comparatively  recent  recognition,  but  now 
the  number  of  nonnal  schools  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. (See  Teachers'  Semwarirs.)  'rhey  are  sap- 
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pleinented  especutUy  by  Teachers'  Institutes, 
which  have  b^me  a  prominent  and  universal 
feature  of  the  American  school  sjrstem.  The 
highest  average  monthly  compensation  of  male 
teachers  is  3113  (in  Massachusetts),  the  lowest 
1^27  (in  Alabama);  the  highest  compensation  of 
female  teachers  J^IOO  (in  Arizona);  the  lowest  in 
Maine,  $18.  Alabama,  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Nevada,  and  Texas  report  the  same  payment 
of  salaries  for  male  and  female  teachers. 

Chades   of  Instruction,  —  The    division    of 
schools  into  the  three    grades  of  primarv,  sec- 
ondary, and  superior  schools  does  not  fully  cor- 
respond, in  the  LTnited  States,  to  that  usual  in 
most  of  the  European  states.  American  colle^ 
and  universities,  which  are  designated  as  supenor 
schools,  correspond,  on  the  whole,  to  the  higher 
classes  of   the  gymnasium   rather  than  to  the 
university  of  continental  Europe.     (See  Coi/- 
Li3UB,  and   UNivRRsrrY.)      The  boundary    line 
between  secondary  and  primary  schools  is  not 
sharply  drawn;  and  the  difference  in  the  names 
apphed  in  different  states  and  cities  to  the  sub- 
divisions of    elementary    schools    renders    an 
account  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  of 
the  United  States  exceedingly  difficult.  In  New 
York  City,  the  elementary  schools  are  divided  in- 
to primarv  and  grammar  departments.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  schools  are  divided  into  four  grades 
or  dei)artments, — ^primary,  secondary,  grammar, 
and  high.    In  Boston,  ("leveland,  and  Chicago, 
the  departments  of  the  schools  are  high,  grammar, 
and  primary ;  in  Cincinnati,  tliey  are  known  as 
high,  intermediate,  and  district;  and  in  St.  Louis 
as  high,  normal,  and  district.     In  nearly  all  the 
cities,  the  several  departments  of  elementary  in- 
struction are  divided    into  grades;  and,  even 
in  the  smaller  towns,  grading  is  quite  commonly 
adopted,  though  some  states  report  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  grading  system   is  but  slow.     The 
kiuderf/arlen  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  as  an  insti- 
tution for  preimring  young  cliildren  for  the  pri- 
mary school;  and,  at  the  close  of  1875,  the  imm- 
ber  was  reported  as  95,  against  42  in  1873,  with 
2,809  pupils,  against  1,272  in  1873.— Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  public  high  school,  botli  for 
boys  aiul  girls,  has  become  the  favorite  method 
of  securing  secondary  instruction ;  and,  in   the 
western  states,  it  is  now  almost  the  exclusive 
method.    (See  Ifiuu  Schools.)  In  Michigan  and  i 
Indiana,  tne  public  Iiigh  schools  already  have  ' 
a  recognized  position  as  proper  feeders  of   the  | 
freslmian  classes  in  the  universities  of  these  two  , 
states;  and  several  others  of  the  western  states 
are  taking  measures  to  adopt  the  same  system  ; 
while,  throughout  the  eastern  states,  the  public  i 
high    school    is  supplying    a    demand    which 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  endowed  or  tuition  I 
schools,  usually  known  as  academies,  to  meet.  I 
In  New  York  and  Maine,  an  alliance  has  been  i 
effected  between  a  numlxjr  of  academies  and  the 
state  and  city  systems,  and  the  same  is  now  at-  I 
tempted  in  Texas.     The  total  number  of  sec-  ' 
ondary  (endowed  or  tuition)  schools  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  at  Washington,  in  187 1, 
was  638,  with  80,227  pupils  ;  in  1873, 944,  with 


118,570  pupils ;  in  1875, 1^43  witk  108,235  pu- 
pils. Of  the  1,143  institutions,  in  1875.  ihsK 
were  215  for  boys,  311  for  girls,  and  617  for 
boys  and  girls  together.  The  number  of  prepan- 
tory  schools  reported  in  1875  was  102,with  12,954 
pupils.  The  schools  for  the  superior  instrucdoD 
of  women  have  increased  with  a  rapidity  wliicfa 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  institutions  rose  from  33  in  1870  to 
222  in  1875 ;  the  number  of  teachers,  from  378 
to  2,405 ;  the  number  of  pupils,  from  5,337  to 
23,795.  The  aggregate  number  of  graduates  in 
1875  was  17379 ;  and  the  number  of  degree 
conferred,  490. — The  number  of  universities  and 
colleges  is  also  ra^ndly  increasing,  being,  in 
1875,  355,  against  266  in  1870.  llie  number  of 
instructors,  m  the  same  time,  rose  from  2.823  to 
3,999;  and  of  pupils,  from  49a63  to  58,894.  An 
elevation  of  the  standard  for   admission  was 

Proposed,  in  1873,  by  some  of  the  leading  ool- 
ites, and  has  since  made  considerable  progrea. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  dispositioD 
to  relinquish  the  rigid  uniformity  of  the  old 
college  curriculum,  and  to  allow  the  pupila  a 
greater  liberty  in  the  selection  of  their  studies. 
An  organization  for  holding  annual  intercol- 
legiate contests  in  oratory  was  formed,  in  1874. 
in  Illinois;  and,  in  1875,  a  kindred  association 
was  organized  among  the  students  of  some  of 
the  easteni  colleges.  (See  College.) 

Piyifemtional  ftni/  Special  Schoois. — All  clasets 
of  professional  schools  are  now  increasing  in  the 
United  States  with  great  rapidity.  In  1870, 
there  were  17  schools  of  science,  with  1,413  stu- 
dents ;  while,  in  1875,  there  were  74,  with  7,157 
students.  The  schools  of  theology,  in  the  same 
period,  increased,  from  80,  with  3,254  students,  to 
123,  with  5.2Ii4  students  ;  the  law  schools,  from 
28  to  43;  the  schools  of  me<lieine.  from  63  to  106. 
There  were,  in  1875,  also  41  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  with  5,087  pupils;  29  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  with  2,054  pupils;  154 <»- 
phan  asylums,  with  14,118  inmates;  17  s^)l(.liers' 
orphans'  homes,  with  2,382  inmates;  12  infant 
asvlums,  with  2,816  infants;  24  industrial 
schools,  with  5,268  inmates;  47  reform  scbook 
with  8,111  male  and  2,559  female  iimiates. 
(For  a  fuller  account  of  these  institutions,  see 
the  articles  Agricixtiral  Colleges,  Bund, 
Education  of  thk,  Di-iaf-Mltes,  Industtriil 
S('hool.s,  IjAW  Schools,  Medu:al  Schools,  Or- 
phan Asylums,  Pharmackutu'al  Scho<.>ij5,  Re- 
FORii  Schools,  Scientific  Schools,  and  Tun>- 
Lo<.icAL  Schools.) 

Educatiomd  Peinodicnls. — A  list  of  all  the 
educational  periodicals  whicii  appeared  after 
1811  and  prior  to  1865,  is  given  m  Barnard  s 
Journal  of  Educatioji,  iS6^y.  In  1876,  116  edu- 
cational ])eriodicals  were  issued  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union. 

Literature. — One  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  information  for  the  history  of  education  in 
America  is  Barnard's  American  Journal  (/ 
Education  (be^oin  in  1856 ;  24th  vol.,1 876).  Since 
1867,  the  oiiicial  reports  published  by  the  U.  S. 
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Rareau  of  Education  present  the  material  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  educational  condition  of  the 
conntnr  wiui  a  oompletenefls  which  leaves  little  to 
be  desired,  and  are  worthy  of  a  comparison  with 
the  official  publications  of  any  country  of  Eu- 
rope. See  also  Oilman,  Edttcation  in  Afneric*if 
1776—1876,  in  North  American  Review,  1876; 
Lawrence,  EducatiowU  Progress^  in  Harper's 
Monthli/f  Nov.,  1875. — Among  foreign  works 
on  education  in  the  United  States  may  be  men- 
tioned the  report  made  to  the  English  government 
by  the  Rev.  James  Fraser,  who,  m  1 865,  spent  six 
mouths  in  studying  the  educational  institutions  of 
thecotmtry ;  Lavalkye,  Ij  Instruction  dupeiq^e; 
HippEAU,  L'Listriiciion  puhlique  atue  tltnts 
Unis;  WiMMER,  Die  Kirche  and  die  Schnle  in 
Nord-Amerika  (liciiis.,  1853);  Sen  aff,  Amerika, 
die  politischen,  socialennnd  kiixhlich-reliffiiisen 
Znstdnde  (Berlin,  1854) ;  I)ui/>y,  Ue1)er  Schnle, 
deutsche  Schule,  amerikanische  Schule  nnd 
deutsch-amerikanische  Schule  (Leips.,  1866)  ; 
Troscjhel,  Viflksctiardkter  und  UildunrfsanstaU 
ten  der  Nordanierikaner  (Berlin,  1867);  Fran- 
cis Adams,  The  Free  School  System  of  the 
United  States  (liondon,  1875) ;  Ruj(},  National 
Education  (TiOndon,  1873). —  On  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  American  school  systoin,  see  A 
Statement  (f  the  Theon/  q^  Education  in  Oie 
United  States  of  America  (Washington,  1H74). 

UMTVEBSALISTS  are  distingiiisluHl  from 
other  Christians  by  their  belief  in  the  final  sal- 
vation of  all  human  souls.  Rev.  John  Murray, 
who  came  from  Kugland  in  1770,  is  re^anletl  as 
the  founder  of  the  denomination  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  no  general  denominational  organization 
was  made  until  1785.  ITie  organization  and 
government  of  the  body  are  essentially  congre- 
gational. Societies  and  churches  are  in  many 
respects  independent.  The  present  organized 
strength  of  the  denomination  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  summary  for  the  United  States  and 
('anada :  1  general  convention ;  22  state  con- 
ventions; 69  associations;  880  parishes,  em- 
bracing 41.029  families;  656  church  organiza- 
tions, naving  32.947  members ;  640  Suiulay- 
schools,  having  59.463  teachers  and  pupils ;  756 
church  edifices,  with  a  property,  above  indebted- 
ness, of  87,465.495 ;  and  706  ministers,  includ- 
ing licentiates  and  the  superannuatecl.  The 
early  preachers  of  the  denomination  were  not 
generally  men  of  liberal  wlucation.  Thev  even 
looked  with  distrust  u[x>n  colleges  and  divinity 
schools,  because  of  the  support  which  these  in- 
stitutions gave,  directly  or  imlirectly.  to  religious 
doctrines,  which  Universalists  deemed  false  and 
iwmicious  in  their  influence.  ITie  free-school 
system  of  instruction  received,  however,  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  growing  denomination,  as 
KMiig  in  pt»rfect  harmony  with  its  eherishwl  be- 
lief in  the  common  nature  and  common  destiny 
of  man.  Univeraalists  have  ever,  therefore,  been 
Hteadfaj^  and  zwiloiis  in  their  defense  and  sup>- 
iM>rt  of  common  schools.  Many  faithful  and 
lal)oriou8  seliool  suix*rintendents  and  teachers 
are  found  among  the  clergj'  and  educated  lay- 
men, lliey  would  retain  the  Bible  in  the  schools, 


but  would  be  unwilling  that  it  should  be  uaed  and 
interpreted  in  the  special  interest  of  any  denomina- 
tion. They  would  have  education  Chriflrtian,  bat 
not  narrowly  sectarian.  In  the  first  efforts  of 
Universalists  to  establish  schools  under  their 
control  and  patronage,  they  were  mainly  dedrons 
of  founding  institutions  which,  while  they  should 
be  Christian,  should  be  kept  free  from  obnoxious 
religious  teachings  and  hurtful  superstitions. 
They  detested  illiberality  and  bigotry,  and  were 
tardy,  ^rhaps,  in  comprehending  the  full  duty 
which,  in  the  matter  of  education,  a  Christian 
denomination  owes  alike  to  itself,  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  world.  In  later  years,  they  have 
manifested  much  interest  and  zeal  in  founding 
and  endowing  denominational  schools.  In  not  a 
few  cases,  sdiools  have  been  commenced  and 
continued  for  a  time,  and  then  closed  from  lack 
of  {latronage  or  endowments.  Sometimes,  enter- 
prises begun  have  been  merged  in  others  that 
promised  a  higher  and  better  success.  As  the 
result  of  many  efforts.  —  some  abortive,  and 
others  partially  successful, — Universalists  have 
now  under  their  control,  seven  academies,  five 
colleges,  and  two  divinity  schools.  —  The  first 
successful  movement  to  found  an  institution  of 
learning,  was  made  in  the  state  of  Maine  in  1830, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.Wm.  A.  Drew,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  Brimblecom.  men  of  high  culture,  and 
experienced  teachers.  It  n»sulteil  in  the  incor- 
|)OTation  of  Westbrook  Seminary,  in  1831,  and 
in  the  opening  of  a  school  for  both  sexes,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  S.  Brimblecom,  in 
1834.  After  many  struggles,  the  seminary  was 
permanently  established,  and  its  accommodations 
were  made  ample.  It  has  eaniwl  and  enjoys  a  wide 
reputation.  I'he  female  de|)artment  is  colU^giate 
in  character,  and  degrees  are  conferred  upon 
female  graduates  by  state  authority.  In  the  same 
year,  1831,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  R.  Smith,  Clinton  liberal  Institute  was 
incorporated,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
funds  were  raised  to  erect  a  suitable  building.  It 
was  opened  for  both  sexes  in  1832,  two  years  be- 
fore the  Westbrook  Seminary  was  put  in  opera- 
tion. It  offers  sujierior  opportunities  to  students, 
llie  female  department  occupies  a  separate 
building.  Both  deiArtments  have. been  effective 
in  educational  work.  Funds  have  rea»ntly  been 
raised  to  erect  a  large  edifice  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  both  sexes,  llie  other  academies  of  the 
denomination  are:  in  Vermont,  the  Green  Mount- 
ain Perkins  Institute,  incorporated  in  1848,  and 
Goddard  Seminary,  chartered  in  1863 ;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dean  Academy,  chartered  in  1865; 
in  Wisconsin,  Jefferson  liberal  Institute,  incor- 
l)orated  in  1866 ;  and,  in  Iowa,  Mitchell  Semi- 
narv,  chartered  in  1871.  Males  and  females  are 
admitted  to  all.  The  denomination  has  no  acad- 
emy for  one  sex  only,  (toddard  Seminaiy 
has  a  very  pleasant  location.  The  school  buila- 
ing  is  large,  of  commanding  architecture,  and 
affords  excellent  accommodations  for  students. 
Dean  Academy  is,  in  its  buildings  and  ap- 
jjointments,  unsuq)assed  by  any  institution  of 
Its  grade  in  New  England.    Ih*.  Oliver  Dean, 
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whose  name  it  bean,  hit  &  large  beqnest  for  its 
endowment — Tofte  College,  in  MaaBachuaetts, 
chartered  in  1852,  and  oxganized  under  the  Rev. 
Hoeea  Ballou,  2d,  D.  D.,  its  first  president,  in 
1854,  was  the  first  college  fomided  by  Univers- 
aiBsts.  Its  appointments  and  courses  of  study 
are  those  of  an  American  university.  Lombard 
UniversitY,  in  Illinois,  was  chartered  as  an  acad- 
emy, by  the  name  of  The  Illinois  liberal  Insti- 
tute, in  1851.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
1852,  received  college  powers  by  legislative  en- 
actment in  1853,  and  the  name  of  Lombard 
University,  with  university  powers,  in  1857. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  in  Canton,  N.  T.,  was 
chartered  in  1856.  Its  collegiate  department 
was  opened  and  plaoed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Bev. J. S.  Lee, D. D., in  1859. Thepreparatonr de- 
partment was  given  up  in  1864.  BuchtelCof 
in  Akron,  Ohio  (assets  9300,000)  the  Bev.  S.  IL 
McCollester,  D.  i).,  president,  and  Smithson  Col- 
lege, in  Indiana  (assets  9100,000)  were  chartered 
in  1871.  They  have  elegant  and  commodious 
buildings,  with  superior  s^ool  accommodations. 
— ^Before  theologi^  schools  were  instituted  by 
Universahsts,  young  men  desirous  of  entering 
the  ministry,  were  accustomed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  and  libraries  of  infiuen- 
tial  clergymen.  The  first  theological  school 
known  in  the  denomination,  was  the  enterprise 
of  a  single  individual,  and  was  temporary  m  its 
duration.  It  was  onened,  in  1845,  by  the  Bev. 
Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  principal 
of  Clinton  Libml  Institute.  It  was  continued 
by  him  till  1854,  during  which  time  about  25 
students  were  carried  through  systematic  courses 
of  theological  study,  and  inducted  into  the 
Christian  ministry.  Among  them,  are  some  of 
the  most  highly  esteemed  clergymen  of  the  order. 
St.  Lawrence  Theolo^cal  School,  a  department 
of  St.  Lawrence  University,  was  the  first  per- 
manently established  divinity  school.  It  was 
chartered  in  1856,  and  opcucil  in  1858,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Kbenezer  Fisher,  D.  D.,  who 
still  continues  in  the  position,  ft  has  a  good 
endowment,  a  large  library,  3  professors,  and,  at 
the  present  time,  has  in  attendance  25  students. 
Tufts  Divinity  School,  connected  with  Tufts  Col- 
lege, was  chartered  in  1 857,  and  oivanized  in  1868, 
— ^the  Rev.  Tfiomas  J.  Sawyer,  C  1).,  principal. 
It  has  4  regular  professors,  and  3  non-resident 
professors  or  lecturers ;  the  present  attendance 
of  students,  is  33. — ^The  amount  of  property  de- 
voted to  denominational  schools, — including  acad- 
emies, colleges,  and  divinity  schools,  is  estimated 
at  92,385,000.  The  number  of  teachers  con- 
nected with  them,  is  99 ;  and  the  number  of 
students,  1,036.  —  Sunday-schools — reported  as 
numbering  640 — are,  as  a  rule,  maintained  in 
connection  with  all  the  churches,  and  a  deep  in- 
terest is  felt  and  manifested  in  them.  The  at- 
tendance of  pupils  is  generally  large,  and  the 
classification  complete.  Instruction  is  made 
easy  and  effective  by  the  use  of  catechisms 
adapted  to  pupils  of  different  ages,  uniform  les- 
son and  other  papers,  and  well-selected  libraries. 
State  and  other  Sundiay-school  organizations,  the 


normal  tnunui^  ^  teacheiB,  public  meetbgi, 
oelebraticma,  exhibitioDa,  and  ooncerta  manifnt 
and  intensify  the  interest  felt  by  youns  and  old 
in  this  class  of  schools,  which  are  revalued  ai  an 
effective  means  of  imparting  religious  iMtme- 
tion.    There  is,  at  the  present  time,  no  omnia- 
tion  called  an  education  society,  connects  with 
the  Universalist  body  of  Christians ;  but  each 
state  convention  is,  by  constitutional  provinn, 
required  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  denomination,  within  ito 
territorial  limits,  induding  Sunday-schools  tnl 
the  beat  methods  for  their  management ;  and  the 
trustees  of  the  General  Convention  are  directed 
to  present  in  their  annual  report  ''a  genenl 
statement  as  to  the  oondidon  and  wants  id  the 
church,  with  respect  to  education  and  whatenr 
else  concerns  its  interests,  with  such  suggestioiis 
as  they  may  deem  proper.''    It  is  also  provided 
that  **  every  school,  a^uiemy,  or  college,  main- 
tained at  its  expense,  or  conducted  under  the 
management  of  Universalista,  shall  send  a  copy 
of  its  annual  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  stste 
wherein  it  is  situated,  and  to  the  secretary  of  its 
convention.    I'hc  General  Convention  oontroh, 
also,  the  expenditure  of  the  income  from  the  so- 
called  Murray  Centenary  Fund,  of  9120^)00, 
which  is  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
the  clergy,  and  for  other  purpoeea  connected 
with  the  extension  and  upbtiildingof  the  Chmdi. 
The  amount  of  convention  aid  rendered  to  stu- 
dents in  1B76,  was  97,200.    The  denominatkn 
has  been  honored  by  the  services  of  teadien 
of  distinguished  ability,  great  experience,  and 
wide  reputation.    The  Rev.  T.  Clowes,  LL  IK 
one  of  the  early  principals  of  Clinton  Libenl 
Institute,  was  a  superior  scholar,  and  noted  for 
critical  and  leamea   refiearch  ;  the  Rev.  D.  M. 
Kna^x^n  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  mathematics, 
and  Prof.  Geoi^  Robert  Perkins.  LI^  D.,  the 
author  of  valuable  mathematical  text-books.  The 
Rev.  II.  B.  Maglathlin  is  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  Greenleaf  series  and  of  other  mathematical 
works.    The  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner.  D.  D.,8ecoDd 
president  of  Lombard  University,  as  a  teacher^ 
and  as  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  for  emi- 
nent services  in  raising  funds  for  the  establisb- 
ment  of  Tufts  College,  is  held  in  grateful  r^ 
membrance.     Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Lom- 
bard University,  is  widely  known  as  a  teach«r 
of  mathematics,  and  as  a  conductor  of  teacben' 
institutes.   The  Rev.  J.  S.  Lee,  D.  D..  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  College,  in  1845,  has,  in  various  ca- 
pacities, given  28  years  to  educational  work  in 
the  Universalist  denomination.    The  Rev.  James 
P.Weston,  D.I).,  has,  also,  been  28  years  a  teacher 
in  denominational  schools.  The  Rev.  Alonao  A 
Miner,  D.  I).,  LL.D.,  is  distinguished  as  a  divine 
and  a  reformer,  as  well  as  a  veteran  educator. 
He  opened,  and  successfully  teught  for  several 
years,  the  Unity  Scientific  Military  Academy,  and 
was  the  second  president  of  Tufte  College,  retaia- 
ing  the  position  for  12  years.    As  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  as  a 
lecturer,  he  has  also  rendered  valuable  service  to- 
the  cause  of  education. 
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VNIVEBSITY,  a  name  first  given,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  institutions  for  superior  instruo- 
tion.  In  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century,  a 
free  union  of  students  of  medicine  was  formed 
in  Salerno  (II 50),  and  another  of  students  of 
law  in  Ik)logna  (1158).  llie  students  had  equal 
riffhts  with  the  professors  in  these  unions; 
which  soon  attracted  such  crowds  that,  in 
Bologna,  the  studies  of  medicine  and  theology 
were  added ;  and,  in  Salerno,  those  of  law  and 
philosoj>hy.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  modem 
European  university.  At  the  university  of 
Bologna,  as  well  as  at  the  universities  of  Padua 
and  Naples,  which  were  early  established,  the 
study  of  law  remained  predominant,  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  law  (ftecref/t  and  leges)  being 
eagerly  studied  in  order  to  obtain  high  offices  in 
church  and  state. — In  Paris,  a  university  arose 
from  the  cathe<lral  school,  and.  as  the  chief  seat 
of  scholasticism,  soon  attained  the  rank  of  the 
foremost  university  of  western  Kurojxj.  'Hie 
formation  of  wdiona  and  of  faculties  exerted 
a  decisive  influence  upon  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  university.  As  scholars  from  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world  flocked  to  Paris 
m  large  nmubers.  and  the  government  of  the 
state  took  no  notice  of  them,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  form  national  groups  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self  government,  llius,  the  four  tuttiona 
of  the  (rallicans  (including  Simniards.  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  Orientals),  the  Picards,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  English  (including  (Germans  and 
Northmen)  were  formed.  The  formation  of 
special  faculties  was  caused  by  the  Mendicants* 
onlers.  which  early  recognized  the  imiK>rtance  of 
the  rising  university,  and,  as  teachers  of  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  law.  assumed,  in  regard  to  the 
fiationa,  an  independent  position.  In  conse- 
Quence  of  the  complications  which  were  pro- 
auced  by  their  teachuig,  the  professors  of  theol- 
ogy (about  1270).  and.  somewhat  later,  those  of 
medicine  and  of  ecclesiastical  law,  formed  a 
union,  and  in  this  way  organized  three  distinct 
faculties,  llie  faculties  represented,  therefore, 
special  sciences ;  while  the  four  nntioMn,  as  a 
continuation  and  enlai^ment  of  the  former 
cathedral  school,  represented  the  trivium  and  the 
Qitadrivium,  or  the  pre^Miratory  sciences.  Fol- 
lowing, at  length,  the  example  of  the  other  facul- 
ties, uie  nations  gradually  transformed  them- 
selves into  the  faculty  of  the  liberal  arts,  which, 
for  a  time,  occupied  a  position  inferior  to  that 
of  the  older  raculties.  These  developments 
made  the  university  of  Paris  the  great  uterary 
center  of  Europe  ;  and,  at  times,  it  was  attended 
by  more  than  20,000  students. — Tn  Germany, 
the  first  university  was  founded  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  at  Prague,  in  1348.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  course  of  the  1 4th  and  1 5th  cent- 
uries, by  many  others,  as  follows:  that  of  Vien- 
na (1365),  Ileidelberg  (originally  founded  in 
1346,  but  not  opened  until  1386),  Cologne  (1388), 
Erfurt  (1392),  Wurtzburg.  UiDsic,  Itostock, 
Greifswalde,  Freiburg,  Tn»ves,  Tubingen,  and 
Mayence.  ITie  (merman  universities,  which  owed 
their  establishment  to  the  liberality  of  princes, 


'  became  the  chief  nurseries  of  the  humanistic  stud- 
ies, and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  1 6th  century.  The  new  hi^  schools 
were  called  tmitfersUaies  (universities)  not  orifi^- 
inally  as  universitates  lUerttruin^  embracing  the 
universality  of  sciences,  but  as  xinicersitaies  ma' 
yistrorum  e(  scJiolarium  (the  universal  union  of 
teachers  and  scholars).  I'hey  were  not  rcciarded 
as  strictly  national  institutions,  but  rather  as 
high  schools  belonging  to  the  entire  (.hristian 
world.  Their  privileges,  therefore,  had  to  be 
I  sanctioned  by  the  Pojx;;  and  the  chancellor,  ^ith- 
I  out  whose  consent  no  academic  degree  was  valid, 
exerciseil  his  functions  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. 
In  reganl  to  their  constitution,  the  universities 
were  entirely  inde])endent  coriwrations.  The 
nations,  as  well  as  the  faculties,  had  their  own 
statutes,  seals,  and  treasuries.  At  the  head  of  a 
natiim,  was  a  procurator ;  at  the  head  of  the  en- 
tire uuiversitv,  a  rector.  The  students  lived  ia 
special  halls,  called  colleges  (in  Germany,  ^M7*jtrf), 
in  which  they  were  provided  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  supported  in  their  studies,  and  superin- 
tended in  their  daily  life.  Instruction  was  im- 
parted by  means  of  lectures  and  disi)Utations. 
The  indejiendence  of  the  universities  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  academic  degrees,  in- 
tended to  mark  the  various  steps  from  the  ma- 
turity of  the  student  to  the  qualification  of  the 
academic  teacher.  At  the  Italian  universities, 
the  students,  for  a  long  time,  chose  their  own 
I)rofessorB ;  but.  gradually,  the  authorization  to 
teach  was  limittS  to  those  who  had  l)een  duly 
licensed,  or  acquired  the  degree  of  licentiate. 
After  the  Reformation  in  the  1 6th  century,  the 
number  of  universities  in  (ieniiany  rapidly  in- 
creased, as  every  prince  was  anxious  to  have  his 
own,  and  as  there  was,  moreover,  a  rivalry  be- 
tween the  C*atholic,  Lutheran,  and  Refonned 
churches.  The  Protestant  universities,  having 
no  conmKTtion  with  the  Pope,  liecame  altogether 
national  institutions ;  and,  gradually,  the  Cath- 
olic universities  were  likewise  regjirde<l  by  the 
state  authorities  as  lK>ing  exclusively  subject  to 
state  jurisdiction.  In  the  case  of  the  faculties 
of  Catholic  theology  alone,  scmie  rights  of  suj^er- 
intendence  wen*  ci)ncede<l  to  the  bishops  of  the 
country.  Though  stripjXHl  of  their  former  in- 
dependence, the  universities  retained,  however, 
until  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  con- 
siderable nuinbiT  of  privileges;  and  a  remnant  of 
academic  jurisdiction  has,  in  some  countries, 
maintained  itself  to  the  present  day.  —  The 
I^atin  language  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
exclusively  u«jd  in  the  lectures  of  the  university, 
but,  from  the  beginning  of  the  1  Tth  century,  it 
grailually  gave  way  to  the  native  tongues.  By  j 
this  change,  the  universities  became  more  in-/ 
timately  associated  with  the  entire  literaiy  andj 
educationfd  progress  of  the  European  countries,! 
and  began  to  exert  a  more  direct  influence  uiK)n 
primary  as  well  as  secondary  instniction. — While 
the  Euroiiean  universities  may  be  sai<l  to  have 
been  the  leaders  in  the  wonderful  progress  which 
the  world's  literature,  in  all  its  departments,  has 
made  during  the  18th  and  1 9th  centuries,  their 
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course  of  studies  has  been  steadily  expanded. 
Though  the  medieval  division  into  four  facul- 
ties has  been  generaUy  retained,  the  number  of 
subjects  taught  in  each  faculty  has  been  greatly 
enlarged.  In  some  uniyersities,  the  faculty  of 
arts  or  of  philosophy  has  been  subdivided  into 
two  sections ;  in  some,  new  faculties  (of  political 
economy,  or  of  natural  sciences)  have  been  added 
to  these  four  traditional  ones ;  in  some,  there 
are  two  distinct  theological  faculties  (one  Prot- 
estant and  one  Catholic) ;  in  others,  the  theolog- 
ical faculty  has  been  abolished. — It  is  generally 
agreed  that,  in  the  present  century,  the  univer- 
sities of  (jrermany  have  attained  the  highest  sta^ 
of  development.  Recently,  however,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  availed  hersefi  of  the  new  educational 
law  to  establish  a  number  of  free  Catholic  univer- 
sities which,  as  schools  of  superior  instruction, 
have  the  same  oi^ganization  as  those  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  All  of  them  are  under  the 
sole  and  absolute  control  of  the  state  government, 
and  they  represent  the  highest  or  superior  stage 
of  the  system  of  instruction  which  the  state 
organizes  for  the  rising  generation.  The  uni- 
versity, as  a  school  of  sui)erior  instruction,  is 
shar])ly  distinguished  from  the  secondary  school, 
or  gymnasium.  The  state  requires  that  many 
clasBOB  of  its  officers  should  have  spent  three  or 
four  years  at  a  university ;  and  admission  to  the 
university  is  made  contingent  upon  passing  a 
successful  examination  at  one  of  the  state  gym- 
nasia. (See  Grkmant.)  The  universities  of  Switz- 
erland, Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Bel^um,  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Russia,  and  Greece, 
also  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  agree 
substantially  with  the  German  institutions, 
having  four  or  more  faculties,  and  being  schools 
of  superior  instruction.  Those  of  recent  origin, 
like  tlie  universities  of  Athens  and  Christiania, 
have  been  wholly  fashioned  after  German  mod- 
els. The  universities  in  the  British  isles,  and  iu 
the  British  posHessions,  materially  differ  from 
those  of  continental  Eiirr^pe,  and  some  of  them 
confine  themselves  to  examinations  and  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees.  (See  England,  Scoti^nd, 
Ireland,  Camijridcje,  liONDON,  and  Oxford.) — 
The  uuiversities  of  France  were  abolished  in 
1703;  and,  in  the  school  legislation  of  Nai)oleon  I., 
the  name  University  of  France  was  used  in  a 
different  sense,  being  applied  to  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  (Ree  France.^  The 
states  of  (Vntral  and  South  America  liave  a 
number  of  institutions  called  universities,  but 
most  of  them  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
universities  of  pAiroix}  except  the  name.  In 
Turkey,  China,  Jamn,  and  a  number  of  other 
countries,  eflforts  have  recently  been  made  to 
organize,  or  re-organize,  S(?hfx>l8  of  superior  in- 
struction after  the  model  of  the  European  univer- 
sities ;  but  all  these  institutions  are  still  in  their 
infancy,  or,  at  least,  are  not  yet  wortliy  of  a  cn^m- 
pai'Lson  with  universities.  In  the  United  States, 
the  term  Knirci'sitt/  is  generally  usetl  in  the  sjime 
sense  as  thjit  of  coUer/e.  (See  Cou.kcjes.)  Infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  is  given  in  the  sixjcial  articles  in  this  work 


on  important  institutions  of  that  ckus.    "Die 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  idiick 
was  opened  in  1876,  is  to  be  conducted  afterthe 
German  plan.    The  establishment  of  a  National 
Uidversity,  at  Washington,  to  be,  in  the  fullert 
sense  of  tlie  word,  an  institution  for  superior  in- 
struction, has  been  for  several  years  agitatoL 
An  aooount  of  the  universities  of  each  imgot- 
tant  country  of  the  world,  embracing  the  li^ 
statistics,  is  given  in  the  articles  in  tluswotk 
upon  the  several  countries.    The  articles  on  ths 
difPerent  classes  of  professional  schools  (Thso- 
LOGICAL,  Law,  Medical,  Pharmaceutical,  etcj 
refer  to  ihe  development  of  the  different  facot 
ties. — See  Malden,  Origin  qf  Univerniies  md 
Academic  Degrees  (London,  1 835) ;  H.  vgk  Sybil, 
Die  deutschen  und  die  ausicdrtigen  UnivenUSkm 
(Bonn,  1868);  De  Viriville,  IlisUnre  des  mi- 
versites  en  France  (Paris,  1847);  Barnard,  Mi- 
lory  qf  German  Universities,  translated  from 
Karl  von  Kaumer  (N.  Y..  1859) ;  Schaff,  Ger- 
many jits  Universities  etc,  (Phila.,  1857);  Uabt, 
German  Universities  (N.  \ .,  1874). 

UJNIVEKSITY  COIXEGE  (London)  was 
o^ned  in  Oct,  1828,  under  the  title  of  The 
University  <f  London,  The  object  of  its  pro- 
moters was  to  found,  in  the  metropolis,  a  seat  of 
learning  where  aU,  without  distinction  of  creed, 
might  obtain  a  liberal  education,  whilst  remain- 
ing under  the  care  of  their  parents  or  frioMk 
at  home.  No  religious  instruction  is  given  with- 
in the  college  walls,  that  being  regarded  as  a 
home  matter,  for  which  parents  and  guardiana 
must  hold  themselves  responsible ;  and  thus  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  admit  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  all  races  and  creeds. 

If  the  originfd  intention  had  been  adhered  to, 
the  college  would  have  resembled  a  Scotch  uni- 
versity, in  which  the  teaching  body  and  the  body 
tluit  grants  degrees  are  the  same ;  but,  when, 
year  after  year,  the  application  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  charter  giving  the  right  to  confer  de- 
grees, was  resisted  by  the  older  universities,  and 
by  various  medical  bo<lies  in  the  metropolis,  a 
compromise  was  at  len^h  agreed  to,  in  lb36.  By 
this  coniproniige,  the  institution  which  is  nov 
known  as  University  College,  resigned  its  fira 
title  of  University  of  London  in  favor  of  a  new 
botly  to  be  created  by  the  C^wn,  which  sliould 
confer  degrees  ujwn  students  coming  up  to  be 
examined  from  such  colleges,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  affiliated  to 
the  university.  The  close  connection  originally 
existing  between  University  College  and  ili 
University  proper,  has  been  maintained,  about 
tliirty-two  jjer  cent  of  the  2,G65  degrees  held  by 
graduates  at  the  end  of  1873,  having  been  con- 
ferred on  students  from  the  college. 

In  University  College,  there  are  faculties  of 
arts,  of  laws,  of  science,  and  of  medicine,  vith 
an  engineering  department,  and  a  fine  arts  de- 
partment. Tliese  are  served  by  about  44  profess- 
ors. In  tlie  session  ending  midsunmier,  1875, 
there  were  565  students  in  the  faculties  of  arts, 
of  laws,  and  of  science,  including  ^le  fine  arts 
a^d  the  engineering  departments,  and  335  stu- 
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denUi  iu  tbe  faonltjr  of  medicine.  In  1832,  a 
school  for  boj8  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  ooUege,  and  placed  under  tlie  head- 
niaaterahip  <A  tne  late  professors  Key  and  Mai- 
den. In  this  school,  there  were,  in  1874 — 5, 
7()6  pupils,  the  greatest  number  in  any  one  term 
that  seasion  being  589.  Among  the  professora 
ill  the  Qollege^  there  haye  been  many  men  of 
higli  eminence.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
Augustus  De  Morgan,  who,  for  34  years,  was 
professor  of  mathematics.  Many  of  his  pupils 
4ifterwards,  at  Cambridc^e,  achieved  the  highest 
honors,  four,  at  least,  becoming  senior  wrang- 
lers, among  them,  Todhunter  and  liouth*  — 
The  entire  ^vemmcnt  of  the  college  is  vested 
iu  the  council,  a  body  of  24  sentlemen  who  are 
Appointed  by  the  members  of  the  college  from 
themselves,  and  of  whom  6  retire  every  year; 
but  the  senate,  which  consists  of  the  professors 
presided  over  bv  a  member  of  council,  often 
isx^Tta,  by  its  advice,  great  influence  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  council.  The  presidents  of  council 
have  been  successively  liord  Brougham,  Oeorgo 
Grote,  and  Lord  Belper. 

The  college,  as  yet,  has  received  no  help  from 
the  public  funds.  It  originated  entirely  in  the 
efforts  of  private  individuals.  Its  capital  was 
subscribed  in  £10U  shares,  of  which,  in  1843, 
there  were  1,710,  the  number  of  subscribers  he- 
ms 1,072.  The  original  deed  of  settlement  pro- 
vided that  the  share-holders  might  receive  a 
dividend  not  exceeding  4  yer  cent ;  but.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  dividend  was  ever  paid,  and, 
in  1869,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  which 
divested  the  college  of  its  proprietary  cliaracter, 
and  enlarged  its  powers  by  enabling  it  to  give 
instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  and  to  teach  women 
as  well  as  men.  The  subscribers,  or  those  to 
whom  they  have  transferred  or  bequeathed  their 
shareSf  constitute,  with  the  fellows  and  life- 
governors,  the  members  of  the  college,  and,  at 
their  annual  meeting,  fill  the  vacancies  in  the 
council.  In  the  course  of  years,  many  of  the 
shares  had  been  ceded  or  forfeited,  and  lapsed 
shares  were  bestowed  upon  distinguished  ^tui- 
uates  of  the  college,  styled  feUows^  or  upon  per- 
sons of  eminence  who  might  advantageously  be 
associated  in  the  ^vernment  of  the  culece,  and 
who  were  styled  hfe^vemors.  The  first  fellows 
were  chosen  in  1843 ;  the  life-governors  are  of 
much  more  recent  origin,  having  been  appointed 
subsequently  to  the  act  of  parliament 

The  fine  art  or  S^iHade  schools  (called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Felix 
Slade)  have  been  very  successful,  so  that  already 
the  accommodation  provided  is  not  sufficient. 
The  number  of  students,  male  and  female,  in 
1874 — 5,  was  220.  Ladies  are,  for  the  present, 
admitted  equally  with  gentlemen  to  the  classes 
of  political  oconomv,  jurisprudence,  Roman  law, ' 
aad  geology.  A  ladies*  association,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  council,  arranges  separate 
cfasns  abo  for  ladies  (taught,  for  tl^  most  part, 
bv  the  professors)  in  the  following  subjects : 
Frenoh,  Gennan,  Greek,  mathematics,  latin, 
ItsUBn,  liistoryr  hygieoe,^  Epg^^  litemlure,  phya- 


ios,  and  chemistiy.  In  1875 — 6,  these  ci 
numbered  L7,  and  were  attended  by  394  hidics. 
Veiy  few  of  the  professorahips  are  endowed; 
hence,  many  of  the  prafessors,  havii^  to  rely 
solely  on  lees,  are  inadequately  paid.  A  roviil 
commission,  two  vears  ago,  recommended  tnst 
the  coUege  should  be  &lped  b^  government 
grants,  both  to  extend  its  i^phaxices  for  tbs 
teaching  of  science,  and  to  augment  the  stipends 
of  the  sdenoe  professors. 

To  the  original  share  capital  of  the  oc^ege* 
many  donations  and  bequests  have  been  add^. 
Down  to  1870,  the  expenditure  on  capital  s(^- 
count  amounted  to  £202,287.  The  income 
arising,  in  the  same  year,  from  oidowments 
amounted  to  £2,978,  appropriated,  for  the  most 
part,  to  special  purposes  (as  to  scholarships  and 
professorships).  Ine  amount  received  m  fees, 
in  1874 — 5,  was  over  £27,000,  nearly  one-half 
from  the  school  for  boys.  These  figures  refer  to 
every  part  of  the  college  except  the  hospital. 

'i'he  eastern  portion  of  the  buildings,  about 
400  feet  in  length,  was  erected  first.  In  the  center 
of  this,  is  a  handsome  Corinthian  portico,  with 
a  dome.  During  the  last  eight  years,  the  south 
wing,  which  is  occupied  by  the  school,  has  bees 
commenced,  and  nearly  completed.  By  means 
of  the  Slade  bequest,  a  portion  of  tlie  north 
wing  has  also  been  built.  The  hospital,  on  ihe 
opposite  side  of  Oower  street,  completes  the  quad- 
rangle; it  was  opened  in  1834.  At  University 
Hafi,  near  the  College,  are  rooms  for  30  students; 
this  is  connected  with  the  college,  but  under  dif- 
ferent management. —  tiee  Penny  OydopotcKar 
art.  University  CoUege;  yearly  Reports  and  Cal- 
endars of  the  Coll^;  Fifth  Kep<iirt  ofiheRoyai 
Commiesiofi  on  Scientific  Instruction  (1874). 

UJNIVEKSITY  COLLEGS  of  San  Vraa- 
CISCO,  Cal.,  founded  in  1859,  is  under  Presby- 
terian control.  It  embraces  a  primary,  a  higher 
English,  a  «^laflRical  preparatory,  and  a  collects 
department.  Females  are  admitted  to  the  lower 
departments.  The  cost  of  tuition  ranges  from  $(l 
to  $15  a  month;  but  there  is  an  extra  charge  for 
modem  languages,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and 
music  In  1874—5,  there  were  7  instructors  and 
90  students.  The  principals  have  been  as  fol* 
lows :  the  Bev.  Geo.  Burrows,  D.  D.;  the  Rev. 
Peter  V.  Veeder,  D.  D.;  the  Rev.  Wm.  Alexa»* 
der,  D.  D.;  and  the  Rev.  James  Matthews,  D.  D.^ 
the  present  incumbent  (1877). 

17PPEB  IOWA  UVIVEBaiTY.  at  Fay- 
ette, Iowa,  under  Methodist  Episcopal  control, 
was  opened  as  a  seminaiy  Jan.  1.,  1857,  and 
chartered  as  a  college  in  1860.  It  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  an  endowment 
of  $15,000.  It  has  libraries  containinff  about 
2,000  volumes.  BoUi  sexes  are  sdmittea  There 
are  six  departments :  collegiate  (with  a  elsssioa) 
and  a  scientific  course),  preparatory,  Fjiglish, 
commercial,  of  music,  and  of  nne  arts.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  9  instructors  and  243  students 
(deducting  repetitions),  as  follows :  oollegiatef 
^0 ;  preparato^,  56 ;  l<j)glish,  115 ;  commercial^ 
48;  music,  50;  painting,  16.  The  presidents 
have  been   as   follows:  the  Rev.  Wifiism  JL 
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PooTj  A.  M.,  1856 — 7  ;  the  Rev.  Lucius  H.  Bug- 
bee,  D.  D..  1857—60 ;  the  Rev.  WUliain  Brush, 
D.  I>.^  1860^9  ;  the  Rev.  Cliarles  N.  Stowere, 
A.  M.,  1869— 70  J  Bvron  W.  McLain,  Ph.  1)., 
1870 — 2;  the  Rev.  Rhoderic  Norton,  A.M., 
1872—3;  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Biasell,  A.  M.  (vice- 
president)  1873—4;  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bis- 
sell,  A.  M.,  president^  since  1874. 
.  UBBANA  TJNIVEBSITY,  at  Urbana, 
Ohio,  founded  in  1850,  is  under  Swedenborgian 
control.  It  had  a  large  attendance  of  pupi&  of 
both  sexes  during  the  first  ten  years.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  attendance  fell  off,  and 
the  collegiate  department  was  discontinued.  The 
college  was  re-established,  and  the  faculty  re- 
organized in  1871.  *'The  Union  of  Revelation 
aim  Science  upon  the  basis  of  the  theology  given 
in  the  writing  of  Emmanuel  Swedenbor;;  is  tho 
distinctive  principle  of  the  New  ('hurcn  Uni- 
versity." It  is  supported  chiefly  by  tuition  fees 
and  annual  contributions.  It  nas  an  invested 
fund  of  $10,000,  and  about  $20,000  subscribed 
toward  an  endowment  of  $50,000.  There  arj 
extensive  botanical  collections,  a  cabinet  of  min- 
erals and  fossils,  apparatus,  and  libraries  contain- 
ing 5,000  volumes.  The  university  embraces 
three  departments:  the  qrammar  school,  the 
college,  and  the  school  of  theohgy.  The  school  for 
(jirk  is  to  be  re-organized  as  soon  as  the  means 
can  be  provided.  The  college  has  a  classical 
course  of  four  years,  and  a  scientific  course  of 
three  yeai^.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  from  $36  to 
$60  a  year.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instruct  • 
ors  and  34  students  (17  coUedate  and  17  belong- 
ing to  the  grammar  school).  The  presidents  have 
been:  Milo  G.  Williams,  A.  M.,  1853—7;  the  Rev. 
Chauncey  Giles,  A.  M..  1858—69;  the  Rev.  Frank 
Sewall,  A.  M.,  since  1870. 
TTBSnnrS  college,  at  Freeland.  Mont- 

fomery  Co.,  Pa.,  chartered  in  1869  and  opened  in 
870,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  licformed 
(German)  Church.  The  post  office  is  CJollege- 
ville.  llie  college  is  chiefly  supported  by  tuition 
fees  ^froni  $40  to  $48  a  year)  and  contributions. 
The  institution  has  an  academic  or  preparatory 
department,  a  collegiate  department  (classiosil 
course  of  four  years  and  scientific  course  of  3 
years),  and  a  theological  department.  The  libraricii 
contain  6,500  volumes,  In  1876 — 7,  there  wero 
10  instructors  and  122  students  (15  theological. 
41  collegiate,  and  66  academic).  The  Rev.  »!. 
H.  A.  Bamberger,  D.  D.,  is  (1877)  the  president. 
URUGUAY,  a  republic  of  South  America, 
having  an  area  of  69,800  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  300,000.  The  state  religion 
18  the  Roman  (catholic,  to  which  almost  the 
whole  population  belongs,  but  other  creeds  are 
tolerated.  Uruguay  has  been  an  independent 
state  since  1828. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  government 
schools,  which  are  few,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind. 
The  foreigners.— (iermans,  French.  English,  and 
others,  have  their  own  schools,  which  are  of  a 
much  higher  order.  A  female  school  exists  in 
connection  with  the  convent  of  the  order  of 
Saint  -Francis  of  Sales,  in  Montevirleo.. 


Secondmy  instntction  is  in  a  similarly  de- 
pressed state.  'I'he  Colegio  of  Montevideo  fonm 
a  part  of  the  Universidad  mayor  de  la  RepubUca. 
This  institution  has  from  5  to  7  profeaMns,  who 
teach  Latin,  mathematics,  chemistry, law.  Frendi. 
English,  navigation,  and  drawing.  Although 
the  majority  of  the  students  are  only  youtbv 
numerous  degrees  of  LL.  1).  are  granted  ever)- 
year.  The  university  is  tree,  and  is  well  attendtil. 
There  is  also,  in  connection  with  the  univerBiiT. 
a  free  primary  school  for  poor  children.  Another 
colegio  has  been  recently  established  in  La  Uniou. 
a  short  distance  from  Montevideo. —  b^eeScmiiD, 
Encydopddie,  art.  Sudamerika;  \Votscb.  3/i(- 
tlteilungen  uber  dassonale  und  Jcirckliche  Leben 
in  Uruguay  (1864) ;  Vaiixant,  La  RepiUica 
(hnenktl  del  Lrv^ay  (Montevideo,  1873). 

UTAH,  one  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  forming  a  part  of  the  land  acquired,  in 
1848.  from  Mexico.  Its  area  is  84,476  £q.  m.: 
and  its  population,  in  1870,  was  86,786,  of  whom 
118  were  colored  persons,  445,  Chinese,  and  179, 
civilized  Indians. 

Educational  History. — The  first  step  taken 
by  the  people  of  the  territory  for  the  promotion 
of  education,  was  an  act  passed  by  the  prori- 
sional  government  in  1851,  incorporating  the 
l^niversity  of  Deseret.  with  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000.    This  contemplated  not  only  the 
founding  of  a  university,  but  the  establishment 
of  primary  schools  in  connection  with  it.    In 
1 851,  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  of  the 
university  were  authorized  to  ap]}oint  a  superin- 
tendent of  primary  schools,  to  be  under  their 
Eupervision,  and  to  be  paid  by  them  a  salaiy  of 
i.ot  more  than  $1 ,000.    Owing  to  limited  nu- 
ronage  and  want  of  funds,  the  university  had 
only  a  nominal  existence  till  1867,  when  it  was 
reorganized,  and  conducted   as   a   commercial 
college.     At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
territory,  in  ISfiO,  the  IGth  and  3Gth  sections  of 
land  in  each  township  were  set  apart  by  (.'on- 
gress  for  educational  i>uri)Ose8  ;  and  85.000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants.     In  1852,  the  asBem- 
My  petitioned  the  general  government  for  an 
appropriation  of  324,000,  for  the  use  of  schools : 
but  it  was  not  granted.    The  same  year,  Con- 
gress was  petitioned  to  make  for  this  territory  the 
same  donations  of  land,  to  settlers,  and  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  as  were  made  to  the  territory 
of  Oregon  in  1850.     This  also  was  refused.  The 
rejection  of  a  similar  petition  for  aid  in  estabh'sh- 
ing  schools,  in  1854,  led  to  the  approval,  by  the 
territorial  governor  and  legislature,  of  an  act. 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  chancellor  axKi 
board  of  regents  of  the  university  to  appoint  a 
territorial  superintendent  of   common   schooK 
who  should  make  an  annual  report  to  the  re- 
gents of    the   number  and    condition  of    the 
schools.     It  was  further,  provideti   that  county 
courts  should  divide   their  respective  countirt 
into  school-districts,  each  of  which  should  elect 
3  trustees,  who  were  to  collect  a  tax  on  all  tax- 
able pro|)erty  in  the  district,  at  such  rate  as  the 
voters  at  the  district  meeting  should  determine. 
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With  the  funds  thus  collected,  the  trustees  were 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  necessary  number 
of  schools,  and  make  an  annual  report  of  their 
official  proceedings  to  the  boards  of  examination 
of  their  respective  counties.  I'he  duties  of  these 
boards,  which  were  appointed  by  the  county 
courts,  were  to  examine  teachers,  and  make  an 
annual  report  of  the  condition  and  statistics  of  the 
schools,  to  the  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
In  1855,  the  sum  of  ^2,500  was  directed  by  the 
governor  and  assembly  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  building  of  an  academy,  at  Salt  Lake  City ; 
but  the  low  condition  of  the  finances  prevented 
its  accomplishment.  An  act  of  Congress,  grant- 
ing lands  for  schools  and  for  university  purposes, 
was  passed  in  1855;  and,  to  make  it  effective,  the 
assembly,  in  1859,  passed  an  act  for  the  selection 
of  land  equal  to  two  townships,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university.  In  1864,  the  collection  of 
certain  moneys  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  was  authorized  by  the  assembly;  and 
this  was  followed,  in  1865,  by  an  act  '*  consol- 
idating and  amending  the  school  laws."  These 
two  acts  were  super^ed,  in  1866,  when  a  new 
school  law  was  passed.  Congress  was  again  in- 
effectually petitioned,  in  1867,  for  a  donation,  to 
the  territory,  of  the  lands  included  in  the  recorded 
plots  of  the  several  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
the  territory,  to  aid  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  common-school  fund.  In  1868,  the  assembly 
passed  an  act  giving  greater  definiteness  to  the 
meaning  of  the  schoollaw.  The  same  year,  and 
again  in  1870,  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  aid 
from  Congress  for  educational  purposes,  but 
without  success.  In  1874,  the  assembly  passed 
an  act  appropriating  annually  815,000,  for  two 
years,  for  school  purposes;  and  this,  with  the 
various  enactments  extending  back  to  1866.  con- 
stituted the  school  law  of  the  territory  till  Feb- 
ruary 18.,  1876,  when  the  present  school  law 
was  approved.  The  first  superintendent  of 
common  schools  in  the  territory  was  Elias  Smith, 
who  was  appointed  under  the  act  of  October, 
1851.  His  successor  was  William  WiUes,  ap- 
pointed in  1856.  In  1862,  R.  L.  Campbell  was 
appointed  to  the  office  by  the  chancellor  and 
regents  of  the  university,  and  held  the  office  till 
1866,  when  he  was  elected  territorial  superin- 
tendent, which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1874.  His  successor  was  0.  H.  Kiggs,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  (1877). 

School  Syateni. — The  new  school  law,  enacted 
in  1876,  provides  for  the  election  of  a  territorial 
superintendent  of  district  schools  for  2  years, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision similar  to  that  usually  devolving  on  this 
officer.  He  is  required  to  call  a  convention,  to 
be  composed  of  himself,  the  county  superintend- 
ents, and  the  president  of  the  university,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  text-books  shall  be 
used  in  the  schools,  such  books  to  remain  un- 
changed, unless  for  sufficient  cause,  for  5  years 
from  the  time  of  their  adoption.  County  superin" 
tendenis  are  elected  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  same  term,  as  the  territorial  superintendent. 
i!hey  are  required  to  visit  the  schools  at  least 


twice  every  year,  examine  and  audit  accounts, 
apportion .  the  school  money,  and  make  annua,!, 
reports  to  the  territorial  superintendent.  District 
trustees,  three  in  number,  are  elected  biennially. 
Their  duties  are,  to  provide  school  houses,  to 
employ  teachers,  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once, 
during  each  term,  and  to  assess  and  collect  an- 
nually a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  on  all 
taxable  property,  which  tax  may  be  increased, 
upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  residents  of  the 
district,  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  per 
annum.  There  is  a  board  of  examination,  con- 
sisting of  3  persons,  appointed  annually  in  each 
county,  by  the  county  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  teachers » and  granting  certificates, 
llie  legislature  is  required  to  make  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $25,000,  of  which  820,000  is  for 
the  district  schools,  and  85,000  for  the  University 
of  Deseret,  provided  the  said  university  instruct, 
in  its  normal  department,  free  of  charge,  40  pu- 
pils, apportioned  equally  amouj^  the  counties  of 
the  territory,  such  pupils  pledgmg  themselves  to 
teach  in  the  district  schools  of  Qieir  respective 
counties,  if  required  by  the  county  supenntend- 
ents,  as  many  years  as  they  may  have  received 
free  tuition.  The  legal  school  ajge  is  from  6  to 
16  years.  The  school  year  varies  according  to 
the  district,  the  county  superintendents  and 
trustees  in  each  prescribing  its  length.  The 
studies  pursued  are  spelhng,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  ^mmar,  book-keeping, 
history,  music,  and  drawmg. 

Educational  Condition.  —  The  number  of 
school-districts,  in  1875,  was  236 ;  the  number 
of  schools,  296. 

The  receipts  for  the  support  of  schools,  for  the. 

year  1875,  were  as  follows : 

From  territorial  Ux $16,000.00 

'*    rate  bills  and  other  Bonrcea  95,532.70 

"     localtax 20,267.28 

"    district  tax 49,568.87 

Total $180,308.85 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  general  school  purpose!).. $130, 799.98 
"    buildings,  repairs,  etc....    53,018.87 

Total $183,818.86 

The  school  statistics  for  the  same  year  are : 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (4  to  16  years)  35,696 
*'  ••  "  enrolled  in  public  schools. .  19,278 
••      "        "  ••         "  private  schools.    3,542 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools 13,462 

"  "         *•  private  schools 2,437 

Number  of  teachers,  males  and  females 458 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $17.38 

Normal  histrudion, — ^The  normal  department 
of  the  University  of  Deseret  was  established 
Aufpist  23.,  1875,  to  continue  one  year,  the  fund 
for  its  maintenance  being  derived  from  appro- 
priations made  by  the  county  courts.  Applicants 
for  admission  must  be  over  16  years  of  age, 
must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic, 
and  some  natural  tact  for  imparting  instruction. 
The  course  of  study  gives  a  prominent  place 
throughout  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing.    Ten  counties  are,,  thus  far,  represented 
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aaouff  the  Btodenta,  the  average  daily  attend-  in  the  winter  of  1875,  in  Bait  Lake  Ci^.  Thm 
onoe  bein^  30.  The  fint  letiAerg'  amociaUon  -,  total  number  of  Latt^  Day  tSaint  Bonday- 
iraa  oi^mzed  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1860.  Since  schools,  in  1876,  was  162,  with  2,588  teacben  and 
that  time,  teachers'  huUiiuies  have  been  organ- ;  20/ill  pupik. 

iaed  in  several  counties,  but  they  have  not  yet  Superior  Instruction, — ^The  Univendtyof  Det- 
been  permanently  established  bv  law.  Tke  Terri-  eret  is  the  onlv  institution  in  the  tenitoiy 
ioriat  Teadiers*  Association,  of  which  the  terri- ,  established  for  the  purpose  of  affording  op^por- 
torial  superintendent  is  president,  ex  officio,  was  |  tunity  for  higher  education.  It  la  non-sectsfsaa, 
orgimizea  in  1870.and  hokla  semi-annual  sessions  i  and  provides  3  courses, — a  preliminair,  a  scieD- 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  A  territorial  normal  in- !  tific,  and  a  classical  preparatory.  It  nas  a  well 
stitute  was  convened  by  the  superintendent  in  I  supplied  laboratory,  a  caoinet  of  several  huodnd 
the  University  of  Deseret,  in  August,  1875,  at  specimens,  valuable  mathematical,  philoeophiGiL 
which  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  best ,  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  libraiy  of  S.'OOU 
methods  of  imparting  instruction.  volumes.     Voutn  of  both  sexes,  who  are  unaUe 

Secondart/  Inslrtiction. — The  number  of  in-  ;  to  bear  the  cost  of  tuition,  are  admitted  free  ni 
stitutions  which  afford  anything  beyond  elemeut-    charge,  on  application  to  the  president.     la 

Sr  instruction  is  very  limited.  A  number  of  •  1875,  the  number  of  instructors  was  4,  aad 
ect  and  mission  schools  and  academies  exist  the  number  of  students  294, — 171  male,  and 
in  the  territory.  Of  these,  the  mission  and  [  123  female.  The  Timpanogos  branch  of  the 
denominational  schools  give  instruction  annually  university  was  established  at  Provo  City,  is 
to  about  1,250  pupib.  The  Methodists  liave  .  1870.  It  was  suspended  in  1875;  but  was  it- 
six,  —  one  each  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  <  organized  tlie  same  year  under  the  name  of  the 
Tooele  City,  Provo,  Nephi,  and  Beaver.  The  \  Brigham  Young  Academy,  the  building  and 
^uscopalians  have  one  m  Salt  Lake  i^ty,  one  |  grounds,  valued  at  81 5,000,  having  been  donated 
at  Ogden,  and  one  at  Logan,  llie  Presbjrterians  \  to  the  county  by  Brigham  Young.  It  was  opened 
have  one  each  at  Salt  I^e  City,  Mt.  Pleasant,  >  in  January,  1876,  with  70  students,  since  ia- 
and  Bingham.  The  Catholics  have  one  at  Salt  creased  to  12.5.  This  is  the  only  school  in  the  tern- 
Lake  City.     A  commercial  college  was  opened  •  tory  in  which  instruction  in  theology  is  afforded. 


VAKDEBBILT  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcoi)al  Church,  South.    It  was  chartered 


Landon  C.  Garland,  IAj.  D.,  has  been  the  diaa- 
oellor  of  the  university  since  its  oi^^anisation. 
VASSAB    COLLEGE    (for    women),  at 


1872  as  The  Central  University  of  the  Meth-  |  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  chartered  in  1861 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  the  name  was  and  opened  in  1865.  It  was  named  after  Ifattr 
changed,  in  1873.  in  honor  of  Cornelius  Ywider-  thew  Yassar,  of  Poiighkeepsie,  its  foondar. 
bilt,  of  New  York,  who  gave  the  institution  whose  gifts  to  it  amount  to  about  $778,000.  It 
$500,000,  to  which  he  afterward  added  8200,000.  is  not  denominational.  The  name  was  Yassar 
ITie  university  was  oi)ened  in  October,  1875.  i  Female  College  till  1867.  ITie  bulMingB  are 
The  grounds  and  buildings  cost  8400,000.  llie  ;  situated  on  a  farm  of  about  200  acres,  two  mikss 
site  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  half  a  mile  I  east  of  the  city.  The  unproductive  property  is 
from  the  corporation  line.  The  library  contains  !  valued  (July  1.,  1876)  at  8681^286  (real  estate. 
6,000  volumes.  There  are  cabinets  of  fossils,  8515,311  ;  personal  property,  8165,  975);  the 
minerals,  and  rocks,  an  astronomical  observatory,  amoimt  of  productive  fimds  (for  library,  cab- 
and  valuable  philosophical  and  chemical  ap{)ara-  inets,  lectures,  aid  of  students,  and  repairs),  al 
tus.  The  university  is  organized  with  four  dis-  7  per  cent,  is  8281 ,000.  The  salaries  SLod  ckhet 
tinct  departments,  as  follows:  (1)  the  depart*  |  current  expenses  are  paid  from  students'  fees, 
ment  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature ;  The  charge  for  board  is  8300  per  annum ;  for 
(2)  the  Biblical  acpartment;  (3)  the  law  depart-  tuition,  8100.  Liberal  aid  is  afforded,  either  in 
ment ;  (4)  the  medical  department.  The  first  gifts  or  loans,  to  students  of  high  character  and 
department  comprises  10  schools ;  namely,  Latin,  superior  scholarship  in  the  regiuar  course.  The 
Greek,  modern  languages  and  English,  moral  i  coUege  has  valuable  apparatus  and  cabinets*  an 
philosophy,  philosophy  and  criticism,  mathemat-  I  art  gallery,  an  astronomical  observatoiy,  and 
ics,  physics  and  astronomy,  chemistry,  natural  a  library  of  over  10,000  volumes.  The  regular 
history  and  geology,  and  engineering.  The  usual  course  is  for  four  years.  All  applicants  for  ad- 
degrees  are  conferred.  The  annuiu  tuition  fees  mission  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age.  Tke 
are  as  follows :  Academic  courses,  870 ;  Biblical  curriculum  embraces  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Gtr- 
department,  free:  law,  8120;  medical,  865.  man,  mathematics,  botany,  zo<^ogy,  mineralogy. 
There  are  several  scholarships  entitling  the  hold-    geology,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  phyaioi- 


ers  to  free  tuition,  and  fellowships  are  to  be 
established.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  26  instruct- 
ors (academic  department,  10 ;  Biblical,  3 ; 
law,  3;  medical,  10), and  307  students, including 
52  in  theology,  25  in  law,  and  115  in  medicine. 


ocy,  English  literature,  rhetoric,  history,  meatal 
philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  etc.  The  arts  taag^ 
m  the  college  are  vocal  and  instrumental  mnaic, 
drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  in  day  or  wax. 
Students  sufficiently  mature  and  adTttifisd  buqt 
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take  edeetie  courses.  Those  who  complete  the 
regalar  course  receive  the  first  or  baccalaureate 
degree  in  arts.  A  candidate  for  the  second  de- 
gree in  arts  must  pass  an  examination  in  studies 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  faculty  as 
eqtuvalent  to  a  post-graduate  course  of  two  full 
years.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  department.  In 
1875— 6,  there  were  29  instructors  (7  males)  and 
370  students,  of  whom  205  were  of  the  collegiate 
grade  (2  resident  graduates,  183  pursuing  the 
regular  course,  ana  20,  special  courses),  llie 
presidents  have  been  Milo  P.  Jewett,  LIj.  ])., 
1861—4;  and  John  EI.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  since 
1864. 

VBNBZTJELA,  a  republic  of  South  Amer- 
ica,  having  an  area  of  368,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  1 ,500.000.  The  religion 
of  the  people  is  the  Roman  C/atholic.  but  others 
are  tolerated. 

The  education  of  the  lower  classes  is  very 
much  neglected.  Primary  instruction  is  left  to 
the  care  of  the  provincial  deputations ;  but, 
owing  to  their  indifference,  the  law  requiring 
every  voter  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  is  in- 
operative. The  number  of  primary  schools  was 
reported,  in  1875,  as  541,  of  which  only  141  were 
government  schools.  The  attendance  at  the  for- 
mer was  7,064;  at  the  latter,  1 1,017.  ITie  new 
constitution  of  1876  provides  that  all  moneys 
formerly  appropriated  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
shall  henceforth  be  devoted  to  edui»tion.  It  also 
provides  that  no  minister  or  priest,  of  any  de- 
nomination whatever,  shall  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  The  education  of 
giris  was  for  a  long  time  entirely  neglected  by 
the  government.  Recently,  however,  the  govern- 
ment has  paid  considerable  attention  to  this 
subject.  A  higher  female  school  has  been  estab- 
lished; and,  in  1870,  a  junta  itispectoru  was  aj> 
pointed  in  ( 'aracas.  preparatory  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  female  college. 

Secondary  as  well  as  superior  instruction  is 
in  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition,  owing  to 
the  labors  of  the  .lesuits,  who,  upon  their  expul- 
sion, left  a  prosperous  college  in  Maracaybo,  in 
which  the  Spanish  language,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, jx)etry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  wer3 
taught.  The  university  of  (.^aracas  was  founded,  in 
1 696,  as  a  cnlegioj  anil  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  uni- 
versity in  1722.  For  a  long  time,  the  cnlegio 
of  Merida,  which  served  as  a  university  during 
the  18th  century,  competed  successfully  with 
the  university  of  (.-aracas.  At  present,  both  of 
these  institutions,  as  well  as  the  medical  school 
of  Caracas,  are  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
Mlie  university  of  Carcicas  had,  in  1874,  19  pro- 
fessors and  165  student^?;  and  that  of  Merida,  12 
professors  and  about  1 ;")()  students.  The  revenue 
of  the  endowment  fun  I  of  the  university  of 
Oaraca.s  amounts  to  about  J?30,()()0. — Secondary 
instruction  is  imjiarted  in  13  coleffios  ndcinyndes, 
the  total  endowment  fimds  of  which  amount  to 
about  3260,000.  liaw  is  taught  at  Barcelona ; 
and,  at  Maracaybo,  law,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  navigation.  IJesides  the  government  schools, 
there  are  also  the  following  private  institutions : 


A  colegio  for  poor  students,  in  Carftcfti;  the 
Colegio  de  la  Independencia,  in  the  same  dty; 
the  Colegio  de  la  Fraiemidad^  in  La  Guayra; 
an  elementary  school  for  art  and  science,  and  a 
school  for  drawing  and  painting,  in  Caracas. — 
See  Scum  ID,  Enci/clopddie,  art.  Sudamerica. 

VEKTILATiOK.  Probably  no  subject  ooa- 
nected  with  the  improvement  of  schools  has,  of 
late  years,  been  more  fully  and  earnestly  dis- 
cussed than  that  of  ventilation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  results  reached  have  by  no  meanB 
corresponded  in  importance  to  the  length  or 
vigor  of  the  discussion.  Notwithstanding  the  mi- 
nute and  elaborate  experiments  made  by  modem 
science  on  this  subject,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  only  point  of  agreement  is,  that 
ample  ventilation  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  economy  of  the  school  room.  Any  recom- 
mendation of  particular  methods  of  effecting 
this,  or  any  appeal  to  statistics  or  experiments 
details,  becomes  at  once  the  occasion  for  fresh 
dispute.  The  subject  will  be  considered  here  under 
the  following  heads :  (1)  The  conditions  favor- 
able to  proper  ventilation;  (II)  'I he  methods 
employed  to  utilize  those  conditions;  (III)  Some 
of  the  ways  in  which  ventilation  is  prevented. 

I.  Under  this  head,  will  be  considered  (I)  the 
sources  from  ^hich  a  j.roper  supply  of  fresh  air 
for  the  school  room  is  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
quality  of  the  air  ^o  obtained  ;  and  (2)  the  de- 
tennination  of  the  quantity  needed  by  each  pu- 
pil for  purposes  of  respiration.  1  hat  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  outer  air  which  surrounds  the 
school  room  is  the  only  proper  source  of  supply 
for  the  lungs  of  its  inmates,  requires  no  demon- 
stration ;  the  only  question  being  that  which 
concerns  its  purity.  The  direct  and  intimate  con- 
nection which  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  be- 
tween the  air'which  we  breathe  and  the  blood, 
has  been  found  to  extend  to  the  brain,  and 
healthful  intellectual  activity  and  pure  air  are 
now  almost  convertible  terms.  Whatever  causes, 
therefore,  tend  to  vitiate  the  air  surrounding 
the  school  building  should  be  carefully  eliminated. 
(Concerning  the  proper  site  of  the  school  build- 
ing, as  regarded  from  a  sanitary  stand  point,  see 
IIyotkne,  School.)  Another  cause  which,  in 
certain  sites,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  any  site,  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  air  in- 
troduced into  the  school  room,  is  the  height 
above  the  ground  from  which  it  is  drawn.  '1  he 
danger  to  be  api)rehended  from  malarial  fever, 
one  of  the  most  insidious  foes  of  the  human 
race  detected  by  modern  sanitary  science,  has 
](h\  recent  writers  on  the  subject  of  ventilation 
to  recommend  that  the  inlet  for  fresh  air  be 
place<l  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  the  lower 
stratum  of  air — that  near  the  ground  or  from  the 
cellar — be  not  mlmitted. — Much  of  the  difficulty 
which  attaches  to  the  subject  of  ventilation, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  medical  men  who  have 
given  special  attention  to  the  matter,  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  amount  of  pure  air 
ncede<l  by  each  person  for  purposes  of  respira- 
tion ;  their  estimates  of  the  number  of  cubic 
feet   ol  space  required  by  each  pupil  in  the 
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school  room  where  the  ventilatiou  is  ample,  vary- 
ing from  300  to  1,200.  From  a  comparative 
examiDation  of  various  estimates,  it  appears  that 
the  average  amount  of  fresh  air  required  by  each 
individual  hourly  is  at  least  1,000  cubic  feet.  In 
school  rooms  provided  with  adequate  means  of 
ventilation,  this  requires,  according  to  most  sani- 
tarians, at  least  300  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each 
pupil.  This,  though  hardly  above  the  minimum, 
exceeds,  probably,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the 
most  liberal  allowance  made  by  those  school 
officers  who  pride  themselves  on  their  generosity 
in  this  respect.  UsuaUy,  the  allowance  is  less 
than  110  cubic  feet,  'i'he  quantity  of  air,  also, 
admitted  by  the  ventilating  apparatus,  bears  a 
constant  relation  to  the  size  of  the  room.  Says 
Dr.  A.  N.  Bell  on  this  point,  "The  smaller 
the  space,  the  greater  the  necessity  for,  and  the 
laigcr  the  opening  required  for,  the  admission' 
of  fresh  air.  *  *  *  It  has  been  calcidated  that, 
with  ordinarv  exposure,  an  opan  space  equal  to 
5  inches  in  the  square,  will  admit  the  passage  of 
2,000  cubic  feet  hourly ;  this,  of  course,  implies 
that  there  should  be  an  equal  amount  of  open 
space  for  the  escape  of  the  air  displaced.'*. 

II.  In  cousidenng  the  different  methods  of 
ventilation,  attention  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  given  to  the  method  of  warming  the  school- 
room ;  since  the  two  subjects  are  almost  in- 
separably connected.  The  entrance  of  warm  air 
into  a  room  for  breathing  pur|)oses,  is  inevitably 
attended  by,  and  naturally  suggests,  a  corre- 
sponding exit  of  vitiated  air,  ana  points  unmis- 
takably to  the  resulting  current  as  the  most  effi- 
cient means  for  ventilation.  If  the  question 
were  merely  that  of  determining  the  easiest  way 
of  replacing  a  certain  amount  of  impure,  by  a 
correspontiing  amount  of  pure,  air,  the  problem 
would  be  one  of  easy  solution  ;  ^inco  the  differ- 
ence of  tenipLTature  which  generally  exists  be- 
tween the  outer  air  and  that  of  the  school  room 
furnishes  the  condition  most  favorable  to  venti- 
lation, the  only  agent  needed  being  a  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  which  is  readily  8upj)lie(l 
by  an  open  door  or  window.  In  summer,  this 
method,  which  may  be  called  the  natural  one.  is 
in  almost  universal  use,  and  is  awo:upanied  gen- 
erally with  satisfactory  results.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, the  violent  displacement  of  one  atmosphere 
by  the  other,  which  results  from  the  greater  dif- 
ference in  their  temperature,  and  which  immedi- 
ately begins  when  a  cormection  is  made  between 
them,  makes  itself  felt  in  the  shape  of  dangerous 
drafts.  The  problem  for  the  inventor,  therefore, 
is  how  to  proilutte  this  change  of  air  without  any 
perceptible  draft ;  and  to  this  additional  con- 
dition, is  to  be  attributed  the  practical  failure  of 
so  many  ingenious  devices  which,  in  theory,  are 
admirable.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
methods  of  ventilation  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  method  of  warming  described  under 
the  head  of  school  hygiene.  (See  Hvoikne, 
School.)  It  consists  of  a  chimney  with  two 
flues,  one  for  the  fire,  the  other  for  ventilation. 
The  latter  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  par- 
tition of  metal  which  becomes  heated  by  the  air 


ffom  the  fire.  and.  by  warming  the  cdumn  of 
air  in  the  ventilating  flue,  causes  it  to  asoeml 
tending  thus  to  produce  a  vacuum,  whidi  the 
vitiated  air  of  the  room  flows  in  to  fill.    The 
ventilating  flue   lias    two    registers,  one  near 
the  floor,  the  other  near  the  ceiling,  both  of 
which  can  be  controlled  at  pleasure.    A  more 
economical  method  consists  in   making  a  ven- 
tilating flue  only,  but    making  it  suffidaitly 
large  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  stove  pipe 
along  its  middle  line,  while  leaving  con^derable 
air  space  around  the  latter.     By  extending  the 
stove  pipe  to  the  top  of  the  house,  the  h^  of 
the  stove  is  used,  as  in  the  previous  case.    If  the 
room  is  warmed  by"  an  open  fire,  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  fuel  used  should  be  chai]^  to 
the  account  of  ventilation,  and  the  additional 
expense  incurred  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  economy,  but  rather  as 
an  observance  of  the  provisions  of  that  true 
economy  which  does  not  look  for  immediate  and 
petty  results,  but  is  fundamental  in  its  action, 
and  conducive  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  teacher 
and  pupil.  For  combined  ventilating  and  warm- 
ing purposes,  in  small  school  rooms,  the  open 
grate  fire  has  many  advantages ;  but,  of  couree, 
it  should  be  carefuUy  screened.    For  more  elab- 
orate methods  of  ventilation,  with  modifications 
to  suit  circumstances,  see  the  works  quoted  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  in  which  the  subject  u 
exhaustively  treated. 

III.  The  great  importance  of  effective  ventila- 
tion, to  which  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
the  pubHc  mind  is  not  yet  sufficiently  aroused, 
and  the  practi(*al  difficulty  which  attends  it 
when  any  but  the  simplest  means  and  appliances 
are  used,  render  it  necessary  to  make  some 
mention  of  the  ways  in  which  proper  ventilation 
is  thwarted,  even  when  it  is  apj>arently  provided 
for.  These  are  princij>ally  two:  (1)  a  ventilating 
apparatus,  originally  inatle<iuate  in  size,  or,  if 
adequate,  the  ineffective  working  of  it,  through 
frequent  derangement ;  (2)  the  overcrowding 
of  the  school  room  after  the  originally  liberal 
estimates  for  air  supply,  based  on  a  sn)aller 
number  of  pupils,  have  been  made.  Insufficient 
api»aratu8,  from  eitlier  the  first  or  second  cause 
mentioned  above,  is  one  of  the  commonest  diffi- 
culties with  which  intelligent  school  officers 
have  to  contend;  so  easy  is  it  for  any  one,  in  the 
absence  of  decidedly  bad  results,  to  lose  sight  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  a  healthy  school  room, 
and  so  clamorous  is  the  tax  imyer  usually  for 
smaller  demands  upon  his  purse.  In  the  coni- 
promises  which  generally  follow  these  contests 
between  the  pocket  and  the  lungs,  it  is  too  often 
found  that  the  greater  concessions  have  been 
made  by  the  latter.  In  the  second  case — that  of 
overcrowding — the  same  deleterious  effects  fol- 
low, insufficient  air  space  being  the  evil  in  both. 
Even  intelligent  teachers  are.  in  this  way.  fre- 
quently deceived.  The  number  of  pupils  is  in- 
creased so  gradually  that  the  evil  is  for  a  long 
time  unsusj>ected,  and  not  till  its  effects  have 
declared  themselves  in  some  unmistakable,  and 
perhai)s  fatal,  manner,  is  attention  called  to  the 
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|MX>bable  cau^. — Ad  baa  been  said,  tbe  air  pro- 
vided for  breathing  purposes  should  be  drawn 
from  out-of-doors,  at  a  height  aboye  the  ground 
sufficient  to  preclude  all  danger  from  exhaUtions, 
and  should  be  introduced  into  the  room  at  the 
opposite  end  from  that  at  which  the  impure  air 
passes  out,  and  at  the  top  of  the  room,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  drafts.  This  is  best 
done  bj  providing  a  number  of  small  apertures, 
the  air  from  which  passes  through  the  vitiated 
Air  of  the  room  in  numerous  small  currents 
which  are  imperceptible,  and  which  cause  the 
fresh  air  to  be  evenly  diffused.  If  warmed  by  a 
cellar  furnace,  it  should  not  be  introduced  into 
the  room  by  floor  registers,  since  these  are  always, 
more  or  leas,  traps  for  dust,  which  thus,  in  some 
ahape,  is  liable  to  be  taken  into  the  lungs.  The 
ventilating  apparatus  should  not  only  be  suf- 
ficiently large  at  the  outset,  but  should  be  thor- 
oughly tested  before  it  is  introduced,  so  as  to  as- 
certain whether  its  working  sustains  the  theory 
of  its  construction,  and  sliould  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  to  secure 
its  constant  efficiency, — See  G.  Wilson,  A  Hcnid- 
book  of  Hygiene  and  Scniitary  Science  (London, 
1 873);  Parker,  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene 
(4th  ed.,  Jjondon,  1873);  Morin,  On  Warming 
<ind  Ventilation  of  Occupied  Buildings,  in  re- 
ports of  Smithsonian  Institution  (1873 — 4); 
Proceedings  of  the  Departmetit  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Educational  Association^ 
at  Washinf/ion,  January  27.  and  28.,  1875/ 
BoissoN,  Rapport  sm*  Vinsh^uction  primaire  a 
I  exposition  universelle  de  Vienne  (Paris,  1875); 
The  School  Board  Chronicle  (Ix)ndon,  March 
and  May,  1875);  Robsox,  School  Architecture 
(London,  1874). 

VBBMONT,  one  of  the  New  England  states 
of  the  American  Union,  into  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted in  1791.  Its  area  is  10,212  sq.m.;  and  its 
population,  in  1870,  was  330,551. 

Educational  History. — In  1761,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  the  valley  of  I-ake 
Ohamplain  and  from  Canada  had  given  a  feeling 
of  security  to  the  settlers,  Vennont  began  to  be 
rapidly  fille<l  with  immigrants.  In  1777,  it  was 
declared  to  be  an  independent  state ;  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  in  1778,  and  a  government  or- 
ganized. Some  of  the  towns  had  already  estab- 
lished schools.  Previous  to  1763,  the  people  of 
Bennington  had  raised  a  school  tax ;  and,  October 
5.,  in  that  year,  the  town  granted  money  to  each 
of  the  three  school-districts  to  aid  in  building 
JKhool-houses.  Tlu  first  constitution  of  Vermont 
declared  that  a  school  or  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished in  each  town,  by  the  legislature,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.  The  first  law  of  the  state 
relating  to  schools  was  enacted  October  22.,  1 782, 
by  which  towns  were  empowered  to  form  school- 
dlstricte,  and  to  elect  trustees.  The  districts  were 
authorized  to  ch(X)se  olficers.  to  hold  ])roperty, 
to  establish  schools,  build  schooMiousJcs,  etc. 
From  this  beginning,  the  school  system  has  been 
gradually  developed,  without  radical  change  at 
any  time.  By  the  firet  school  law,  the  action 
of  the  towns  in  regard  to  the  school  was.  in  great 


measure,  optionid;  but,  as  tlie  {^)vemment  became 
settled  in  its  methods,  and  me  number  of  the 
towns  was  increased,  the  legislature  adopted  a 
different  tone,  and,  in  1797,  commanded  the, 
towns  to  support  schools,  and  later,  in  1821,  pro- 
vided that  the  grand  jury  of  each  county  should 
inquire  annually,  whether  the  several  towns  in 
the  county  had  raised  and  properly  expended 
the  state  school  tax ;  and  every  delinquent  town 
was  made  liable  to  fine, — a  provision  which  now 
applies  to  all  the  public  money.  The  early  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  schools  gave  to  the  town 
power  to  divide  its  territory  into  school-districts 
and  to  alter  the  same;  but  otherwise  the  district 
was  independent  of  the  town,  and  it  has  since 
come  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
town  only  by  a  slow  process.  The  first  step  in  tlua 
direction  was  a  requirement  that  the  town,  in 
the  annual  division  of  the  public  money,  should 
withhold  the  share  otherwise  due,  from  a  district 
that  had  not  supported  a  school  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  Next,  came  the  provision,  introduced 
in  1827,  that  persons  employed  as  teachers  must 
be  licensed  by  town  officers.  The  provisions  re- 
quiring the  selectmen  of  the  town,  in  certain 
cases,  to  set  up  a  school,  and  even  to  build  a 
school-house,  in  and  for  a  district,  and  to  assess 
and  cause  to  be  collected  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants 
contained  in  the  grand  list  of  the  district,  in  or- 
der to  pay  for  the  same,  left  but  a  single  step 
further  in  that  direction.  This  was  taken  in  the 
law  of  1870,  which  permitted  the  towns  to 
abolish  the  districts,  and  to  intrust  the  mana^e- 
meut  of  the  schools  to  a  committee  chosen  by 
the  town.  Under  the  first  school  law,  the  dis- 
tricts had  power  to  raise  money  by  a  tax  on  the 
grand  list  or  om  the  scholar ;  consequently,  the 
question,  shall  the  school,  after  expending  the 
public  money,  be  supported  wholly  by  a  tax 
based  on  the  grand  list,  and  thus  be  wholly  free, 
annually  arose  for  decision  in  every  school- 
district  in  the  state.  This  question,  probably,, 
has  been  more  widely  and  fully  discussed,  through 
a  long  period,  than  any  other  before  the  people, 
of  Vermont;  and  the  history  of  the  legislation  on 
the  subject  is  proportionally  important.  The  law 
of  1782  gave  to  the  prudential  committee  of  the 
district  power  to  assess  a  tax,  according  to  the 
grand  list  of  the  district,  sufficient  to  pay  one- 
half  of  all  the  school  expenses,  and  to  the  district 
the  power  to  vote  the  other  half  on  the  basis  of 
the  grand  list,  or  on  the  scholar.  The  revised 
school  law  of  1797  provided  that  the  district 
might  vote  the  entire  sum  on  either  basis.  In 
1827,  however,  the  power  of  the  district  to  raise 
money  on  the  scholar  to  build  and  repair  school- 
houses,  and,  in  1850,  the  power  to  raise  money 
in  a  similar  way  to  pay  tne  wages  of  teachers, 
were  revoked ;  and,  in  1864,  it  was  enacted  that 
"All  expenses  incmred  by  school  districts  for  the 
support  of  schools  shall  be  defrayed  by  a  tax 
upon  the  grand  list  of  the  district."  The  deter- 
mination of  the  people,  after  eighty-two  years  of 
discussion,  was,  that  the  public  schools  should  be 
wholly  free.  In  the  law  of  1 782,  no  enumeration, 
of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  common  schools 
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nwmade.  In  1797,  English  readm|r,  writing, 
aind  arithmetic  were  specified  as  subjects  to  bd 
laught;  in  1827,  orthography,  English  grammar, 
geogmphj,  history  of  the  Uniteid  States,  and 
good  behavior  were  added.  Until  1841,  no  legal 
provision  existed  for  the  maintenance  of  more, 
or  other,  than  one  common  school  in  each  school- 
district  Instruction  of  the  grade  between  that 
famished  by  the  common  sdiool  and  that  fur- 
bished by  the  coUe^.  was  provided  for  only  in 
private  schools,  which  existed  at  tliat  time  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Contiguous  districts,  retain- 
mgUieir  separate  organization,  privileges,  and 
Unties  in  reference  to  supporting  each  a  school 
for  the  smaller  children,  were  aUowed  to  unite. 
Mid  constitute  one  school-district,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  school  for  the  larger  children. 
Three  years  later,  districts  having  more  children 
than  could  be  well  provided  for  in  one  school,  weie 
authorized  to  establish  any  required  number  and 
grade  of  schools.  letter  still,  towns  were  empow- 
ered to  establish  districts  for  the  support  of  nigh 
•ohools,  and  towns  adopting  the  town  system  were 
permitted  to  establish  schools  of  any  needed  grade. 
The  growth  of  high  and  graded  schools,  (hiring 
the  last  thirty-four  years,  is  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  recent  educational  history  of 
Vermont.  Within  that  i)eriod,  public  schools. 
firee  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  district 
iapporting  them,  in  which  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  is  regularly  provided 
for  and  given,  have  been  established  in  at  least 
twenty-seven  towns ;  while,  in  more  than  a  score 
of  others,  schools  of  two  or  three  departments 
at«  regularly  supported.  While,  before  that  time, 
BO  student  could  be  prepared  for  college  in 
a  public  school,  to-<lay  as  many  students  are 
preparing  for  college  in  the  public  schools  as  in 
Ihe  private  schools. — The  supervision  of  schools 
by  the  town  is  involved  in  the  requirement  tl)at 
pniblic  money  be  distributed  to  such  districts 
only  as  support  schools  ;  and  supervision  by  the 
state  is  very  clearly  implied  in  the  r^uiremeut 
that  the  grand  jury  in  each  countv  shall  ascer- 
tain whether  the  several  towns  of  the  county 
have  raised  and  properly  expended  the  state 
school  tax.  In  18*27,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  each 
town  in  this  state  shall  choose  a  superintendinj^ 
committee  who  shall  have  the  general  charge  of 
all  the  public  schools  in  said  town."  The  law 
further  made  it  the  duty  of  said  committee  to 
require  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good 
moral  character  of  all  instructors  employed  in 
said  town,  and  to  satisfy  themselves,  hy  personal 
examination,  of  their  qualifications  for  teaching, 
and  their  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools; 
and  declared  that  no  instructor  should  be  entitled 
to  any  compensation  for  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  unless  he  had  obtained  from  the  superin- 
tending committee,  or  a  majority  of  them,  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualifio^ition.  The  Rui^erintcndinj^  com- 
mittee were  required  to  visit  the  schools  and  to 
make  careful  examination  thereof,  to  determine 
the  class  books  to  l)e  used  in  tht?  several  schools, 
and  to  make  returns  to  the  secrt^tary  of  state. 
'iTie  law  requiring  the  election  of  a  superintend- 


ing committeo  was  Tepealed  in  18^,  but 
revived  in  1845  by  an  act  which  provided  forUie 
election  of  town  snperintend^ilB,  with  powen 
and  duties  very  sinular  to  thooe  alrady  doMribed. 
— The  school  law  of  1827  required  tlie  •ew)- 
tary  of  state  to  ooUect  school  statistioB  ffom  th» 
towns ;  and  the  same  law  provided  that  there 
shonld  be  aunoally  ehoeen  oy  the  iMeiatore  a 
board  oi  commissionerB,  consistinff  of  five  ya- 
sons,  to  be  denominated  the  Boara  of  Commie- 
sioners  for  Common  Schook.  The  board  of  eorn- 
miflsioners  were  to  meet  at  least  onoe  a  year.  They 
were  to  prepare  a  list  of  text-booka,  and  to  »i- 
viae  the  superintending  committees  to   selei-t 
from  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  schools;  to  ex- 
amine the  effect  of  the  school  laws  of  the  state, 
and  if,  in  their  opinion,  alterations  in  said  lam 
were  necessary,  to  specify  the  same,  in  their  an- 
nual report  to  the  legislature.    The  board  cvf 
commissioners  made  a  report  in  1 828 ;  and,  in 
1833,  all  laws  concerning  the  supervisioo  of 
schools  were  repealed. — W  ith  the  restorstion  of 
town  supervision,  in  1845,  came  the  restoralaon 
of  state  supervision  by  a  state  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  annually  elected  by  the  genenl 
assembly,  whose  duties  were  essentudly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  board  cf 
commissioners  under  the  law  of  1827,  exoept  thai 
he  was  not  required  to  recommend  text-books. 
Six  annual  elections  of  state  superindendent,aiMl 
six  annual  reports  by  that  officer,  foUowed  the 
enactment  of  this  law  ;  but,  in  1 851 ,  the  genenl 
assembly  refused  to  choose  a  superintendent^  and 
thus,  through  legislative   neglect,   state  supei^ 
vision  of  the  schools  ceased.  It  was  revived,  how- 
ever, under  a  new  law,  in  1866,  which  provided 
for  a  board  of  education.  To  this  board  were  in- 
trusted substantially  the  same  powers  as  those 
granted  to  the  earlier  board  of  commissioiiere. 
with  the  added  power  of  appointing  a  secretary. 
This  officer  was  to  keep  a  record  of  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  board,  to  hold  teachcTs'  in- 
stitutes, to  visit  all  parts  of  the  state  and  deUvor 
lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  education,  to 
confer  with    town    superintendents    and    visit 
schools  with  them,  to  collect  statistics,  and  to  re- 
ix>rt  annually.  Afterward,  the  supervision  of  the 
normal  schools,  provided  for  in   1 866,  was  com- 
mitted to   the   board   of  education   and    their 
secretary . — The  control  and  supervision  of  the- 
st^hools  by  a  board  of  education  continued  till 
1}^74,  when    it  was  replaced    by    the    present 
system. — The  stnte  svperintetulents  have  been  as 
follows :    (under  the  title  of  Superintendent  of 
Common    Schools)    Horace    Katon.    1845 — 5<h 
Charles  (t.  Buniham,  1850 — 51 ;  (as  Secretaiy  of 
the  Board  of  ^xlucation)  J.  S.  Adams,  1856 — 67: 
A.  K.   Rankin,    1867—70;     John    H.   French. 
1870 — 74;    (as   Superintendent   of    Education  i 
Edward  (^onant,  elected  in  187-t. 

School  Si/fit^nn. — l^he  suj)er\'ision  and  contn>l 
of  the  public  school^  of  the  state  are  committed  u* 
a  anpei^iutendettt  of  education^  who  is  electi-J 
bieimially  by  the  legislature.  His  duties  are 
those  dincharged  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education  previous  to  1874.    Toton  sHperiittenct- 
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are  choBen  aimuAUy  by  the  people.  They 
required  to  riidt  the  ichools  at  least  once  a 
V  to  hold  two  examinations  of  teachers  each 
year,  to  grant  certificates,  and  to  report  to  the 
superintendent  once  a  year.  Kiach  district 
a  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  collector  of  taxes,  a 
,  one  or  three  auditors,  and  a  prudential 
committee,  consisting  of  one  or  three  roters  re- 
siding in  the  district.  These  are  all  elected  an- 
naaUy.  The  public  money  belongs  to  the 
towns,  and  is  by  them  distributed  to  the  dis- 
tricts, where  these  exist.  It  is  derived  from 
lands  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  orig- 
inal grants  of  the  townships,  from  gifts  to  the 
towns,  from  the  income  derived  from  the  United 
Btates  deposit  fund,  which  is  apportioned  to  the 
several  towns  according  to  their  population,  and 
from  taxation.  Each  town  using  the  district  sys- 
tem, is  required  to  appropriate  annually  as  public 
money  for  the  use  of  schools,  such  a  sum  as 
would  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  nine  cents  on  each 
dollar  of  the  grand  Ust  of  the  town,  increased  by 
one  half  the  income  from  the  United  States  de- 
posit fund.  Towns  using  the  town  system,  are 
required  to  appropriate  as  public  money  all  in- 
come for  school  purposes,  derived  from  any  of 
the  sources  mentioned  above,  except  taxation ; 
and,  in  these  towns,  the  selectmen  may  appropriate 
fcv  the  support  of  schools  sums  not  exceed- 
ing the  amount  that  would  be  raised  by  a  tax  of 
fifty  cents  on  a  dollar  of  the  wrand  list  of  the 
town.  All  other  moneys  raised  for  school  pur- 
poses must  be  voted  by  the  towns  or  by  the  dis- 
tricts. Vermont  has  no  state  school  fund.  Each 
town  is  required  to  support  a  school  or  schools, 
the  organization  of  which  according  to  the  town 
or  district  system,  is  optional.  The  school-dis- 
trict being  the  creation  of  the  town,  is  subject. 
in  every  respect,  to  town  control,  llie  i)ublic 
schools  are  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
or  districts  supporting  them,  and  ample  facilities 
are  furnished  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  graded  and  high  schools,  'llie  studies  pursued 
by  law  in  the  common  schools,  are  reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  Kn^lish  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, the  history  and  constitution  of  tlie  Unit^ 
States  and  of  Vermont,  and  good  behavior.  The 
Icsal  school  age  is  from  5  to  20  years;  the 
school  year,  5  months  or  more.  For  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  and  for  a 
period  of  3  months,  education  is  compulsory  ; 
and  no  child  of  this  age,  who  has  resided  a  year 
in  the  state  can,  without  violation  of  the  law,  be 
employed  in  any  mill  or  factory,  unless  he  has 
attended  a  public  school  for  3  months  during 
the  preceding  year. 

Educali(/nnl  (hndition.  —  The  number  of 
organized  BchookliHtricts,  in  1 874.  was  2,224 ; 
the  number  of  fractional  districts,  .530 ;  the 
number  of  common  schools,  2,782.  'ITie  amount 
of  money  received  during  the  school  year  ending 
March  31.,  1876,  was  as  follows : 

Prom  local  tax $425,95ft.69 

••     permanent  fund 14.193.33 

"     other  sources 4O,OO<».06 

Total...   $480,158.07 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  Mlaries  of  teacbera $437,471.27 

*'    aite#,  buildings,  and  fur- 
niture      67,010.83 

"    fbel  and  iDcidentak) 60,562.47 

ToUl $565,044.51 

The  other  chief  items  of  school  statigUcs  are : 

I  Number  of  children  of  aciiool  age 92,677 

**      **        **      enrolled  in  common  schools  71,S2S 

Average  daily  attendance 39,474 

Number  of  teachers,  malen 665 

fsmalch 3,448 

ToUl ."."TT  4,113 

Normal  Instruction. — There  are  three  normal 
schools  in  the  state— at  Castleton,  Randolph^ 
and  Johnson.  Their  financial  management,  and 
the  employing  of  teachers  for  them,  is  committed 
to  local  boarcb  of  trustees.  The  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study  is  intrusted  to  the  respective 
boards  of  trustees  and  the  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation. The  graduation  of  students  is  controlled 
bv  a  board  of  examiners,  and  the  teachers  em- 
ployed must  be  nominated  and  approved  by 
the  state  superintendent.  The  graduates  from 
these  schools  are  licensed  to  teach  m  the  state  for  a 
term  of  years.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
81 ,1)00  is  made  by  the  state  to  each  scnool. — The 
Chittenden  County  l*eachers'  Association,  oi^gan- 
ized  in  1847,  and  the  Vermont  State  Teachers* 
Association,  organized  in  1848,  hold  annual 
meetings. 

Secondart/  and  Denominational  Instruction. 
—  In  a  few  of  the  large  towns,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  established  Echools  for  the  separate  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  movements  tending 
to  the  same  end,  are  said  to  be  in  progress  in  other 
towns.  Private  schools,  incorporated  as  academies, 
grammar  schools,  seminaries,  etc.,  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  The  number  of  incorporated 
academies,  county  grammar  schools,  and  aoulemic 
departments  of  graded  schools  is  about  100. 
The  number  of  pupils  pursuing  higher  studies 
was  reported,  in  1875,  as  7,334. 

Superior  Instruction. — Three  institutions  of 
this  grade  exist  in  the  state  as  follows : 


NAME 


Middlebnry  CoUege 

Norwich  UniTersity 

University  of  Vermont. . 


Location 


Middlebury 

Northfleld 

Burlington 


Denomi- 
nstion 


Cong. 
Pr.  Xpis. 
Mon-ssct. 


The  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male College,  at  Montpelier,  is  the  only  institu- 
tion in  the  state  exclusively  devoted  to  the  su- 
perior instruction  of  women.  The  value  of  ita 
property  is  estimated  at  $80,000.  In  1875,  it 
Wl  8  instructors  and  166  students.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  also  furnishes  instruction  to 
women  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  men. 

Pr(fessumal  ami  Scientific  Instruction. — The 
agricultural  and  scientific  department  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  constitutes  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  established  in  1865.  It  has 
three  regular  courses, — one  in  theoretical  and  ap- 
plied chemistry,  one  rn  civil  en^neering,  and  one 
m  metallurgy  and  mining  engineering.  There  is» 
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alfio,  a  litenury  and  scientific  connet  and  a  hbo- 
ratory  course,  the  latter  for  students  in  the  med- 
ical department,  and  for  teachers  in  academies 
who  are  required  to  give  instruction  in  chemistry. 
In  1875,  the  number  of  instructors  was  7,  and 
the  number  of  students,  20.  Instruction  in  sci- 
ence is  also  given  in  the  scientific  department  of 
Norwich  University,  and  instruction  in  medi- 
cine, in  the  department  for  that  purpose  in  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

Special  In8tructio7i. — The  Home  for  Destitute 
Children,  at  Burlington,  was  foimded  in  1865, 
its  origin  being  a  small  private  asylum,  opened 
at  that  time  iot  seven  mdigent  children.  In 
1867,  a  permanent  fund  of  nearly  $50,000,  waiS 
raised  by  subscription,  and,  in  1875,  a  new 
building  was  dedicated  and  opened. 

VERMONT.  University  of,  at  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  was  chartered  in  1791,  and  opened  m 
1800.  In  1865,  the  congressional  land  grant  to 
the  state,  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  was  transferred  to  it,  and  it 
was  incorporated  as  the  Univereity  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricultural  College.  A  medical  de- 
partment was  organized  in  1809.  It  is  supported 
partly  by  endowments  and  partly  by  tuition  fees 
($70  per  annum  in  the  medical  and  345  in  the 
other  departments).  The  university  lias  a  library 
of  17,000  volumes  and  a  valuable  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  In  the  academic  department, 
there  is,  besides  the  classical  course,  a  literary- 
scientific  course,  embracing  Ijatin,  the  modern 
languages,  and  various  branches  of  science,  phys- 
ical, ^KMitical,  mental,  and  moral.  In  the  agricult- 
ural and  scientific  department,  there  are  courses 
in  agriculture,  in  chemistry,  in  civil  engineering, 
and  in  metallurgy  and  mining  engineering.  In 
each  department,  special  courses  may  be  pur- 
sued by  tliose  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  I^oth 
sexes  are  admitted  to  the  aoadeniic  and  scien- 
tific departments,  fn  IH".") — G,  there  were  21  in- 
structors (12  in  the  medical  department)  and  168 
fitudents  (76  medical).  The  presidents  of  the 
university  have  been  as  follows  :  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Clarke  Sanders.  1).  1).,  1800—14  ;  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Austin,  1).  I).,  1815^21 ;  the  Rev.  Daniel 
llaskel,  A.  M.,  1821—4;  the  Rev.  Willard  Pres- 
ton, D.I).,  1825 — 6;  the  Rev.  James  Marsh. 
D.D.,  1826—33  ;  the  Rev.  John  Wheeler.  D.  D.. 
1833—49 ;  the  Rev.  Worthington  Smith,  D.  D.. 
1849—55  ;  the  Rev.  Calvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  1855 
—61  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  D.  D.,  1862—6; 
James  Burrill  Angell.  LL.D.,  1866 — 71  ;  and 
Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  A.  M.,  since  1871. 

VILLANOVA,  Augrustinian  College  of 
St.  Thomas  of,  commonly  called  Villanova 
CoUeije,  at  Villanova,  Delaware  Co..  Pa.,  was 
founded  in  1842,  and  cliartered  in  1848.  It  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  conducted  by  Her- 
mits of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  It  is  supported 
by  the  fees  of  students,  the  regular  charge  for 
tuition,  board,  etc.  being  $150  per  session  of 
fiY^i  months.  The  libraries  contain  8,000  vol- 
umes. In  the  classical  department,  the  studies 
necessary  for  graduation  embrace  a  period  of 
seven  years,  three  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  i 


preparatory  daases,  lind  four,  -  to  the  coUegi&te. 
The  scientific  course  requires  six  years.  Theve 
is  a  commercial  course  of  two  years,  llie  the- 
ological department  has  a  four  years'  coune.  in 
1875 — 6,  there  were  17  instructon  (2  tbeolodci]) 
and  79  students  (13  theological).  'J  he  presidentB 
have  been  as  follows :  (1)  Fatricius  Eugene 
Moriarty,  O.S.A.;  (2)  Jno.  P.  O'Dwyer,  O^^a 
(3)  Wm.  Harnett,  U.S.A.;  (4)  Ambrose  A.  Mul- 
len, O.  S.  A. ;  (5)  Patrick  A.  Stanton,  0.  S.  A.; 
(6)  Thomas  Galberry,  O.S.A.;  (7)  the  Very  lier. 
Thomas  C.  Middlcton,  D.  D.,  O.S.A.,  the  present 
incumbent  (1877). 

VIRGINIA,  the  oldest  of  the  thirteen  orig 
inal  states  of  the  American  Union,  havii^  an 
area  of  about  45,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  populiOioo, 
according  to  the  federal  census  of  1870,  of 
1,225,163,  of  whom  712,089  were  whites,  and 
512,841  colored  persons. 

Educational  History, — ^The  history  of  educa- 
tion in  Viivinia  may  be  divided  into  periods 
marked  by  the  great  political  epochs  of  the  state: 
(I)  From  1607  to  1776;  (II)  From  1776  to  1865; 
(III)  From  1865  to  the  present  time. 

I.  /^oml607  to  177G. — Among  the  first  csies 
of  the  Virginia  colony  was  the  provision  for 
education.  As  eariy  as  1 619,  some  provision  was 
made  for  a  college,  and  for  a  free  preparatory 
school;  but  the  massacre  of  1622  destroyed 
these  nascent  institutions,  and  left  education 
without  any  organized  form  until  the  creatioQ 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1693. 
During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  ISth 
century,  this  college  served  well  its  objecU. 
whilst  the  lower  branches  were  taught  bycleigy- 
men,  parents,  and  chance  teachers.  The  genus 
of  A\  ashington  College  and  Hampden  Sidney 
College  were  planted  near  the  close  of  this  pe 
riod.  Some  abortive  efforts  were  made  to  edu- 
cate Indians  and  negroes. 

II.  Fnmi  1776  to  1865.~The  education  of 
the  people  was  an  object  of  solicitude  with  the 
A'irginia  legislature,  even  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  as  was  evinced  by  the  report  of  an  able 
conmiittee,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  its  head,  in 
favor  of  a  scheme  of  public  instruction.    The 

{)lan  reported  was  finally  adopted  in  1 796,  with, 
lowever,  an  important  modification,  which,  by 
changing  it  from  a  mandatory  state  system  to  an 
optional  county  system,  occasioned  its  failure. 
'Ine  next  public  movement  was  the  creation  of  a 
literary  fund  in  1810.  the  interest  of  which  was 
at  first  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of 
the  poor.  This  fund  grew  by  the  addition  of 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  escheats,  until,  by  the  end 
of  the  period,  it  amounted  to  two  n)iUions  of 
dollars,  and  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
$100,000,  of  which  380,000  was  apportioned 
among  the  coimties  for  paying  the  tuition  of 
the  poor  children,  chiefly  in  private  schools, 
and  the  remainder  was  ultimately  given  to 
the  State  University  and  the  Military  Institute- 
— School  commissioners  were  appointed  in  every 
county,  to  determine  what  children  were  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public  money,  and  to  pay 
their  tuition  fees  at  a  certain  iixed  rate,  whicL 
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Taried  at  different  times  from.  4  to  8  cents  a  day. 
Multitudes  of  children  —  sometimes  more  than 
30,000  in  one  year  —  were  thus  sent  to  school, 
who  otherwise  would  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  receiving  the  simplest  elements  of  education. 
But  badly  qualified  teachers  were  often  em- 
ployed, the  poor  experienced  a  feeling  of  humil- 
iation, ignorance  was  but  slightly  diminished, 
and  the  workiug  of  the  system  was  so  unsatis- 
factory that,  every  few  years,  efforts  were  made 
to  provide  something  better.  In  1829,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  legislature,  looking  to  a  com- 
bination of  private  and  public  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  free  to  all.  To  this  end. 
the  school  commissioners  in  any  county  were 
authorized  to  district  the  county,  and  to  offer  to 
contribute  two -fifths  toward  the  cost  of  the 
building  of  a  school-house  in  each  district,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  towards  maintaining  a 
teacher,  if  the  people  would  do  the  rest  by  vol- 
untary contribution.  In  a  few  counties,  the  ex  - 
periment  was  tried  vigorously,  but  not  with 
much  success  anywhere.  —  Soon  after  the  census 
of  1840  had  revealed,  for  the  first  time,  the  large 
proportion  of  illiteracy  existinsr  among  the 
whites,  a  strong  and  well-nigh  successful  move- 
ment was  made  to  establish  a  state  system  of 
public  free  schools;  but,  in  passing  through  the 
legislature,  the  scheme  was  marred,  as  Jefferson's 
had  been  before  it,  by  giving  it  the  shape  of  sim- 
ply authorizing  any  county  to  adopt  a  free 
school  system  for  itself.  This  act  was  pa&sed  in 
1 846,  and  nine  counties  by  popular  vote  adopted 
the  system;  but,  owing  to  defects,  it  was  not 
satisfactory  anywhere,  'i'he  "Pauper  System' 
still  prevailed  until  the  revenues  of  the  Literary 
Fund  were  applied  to  the  military  defense  of  the 
state.  —  Unsatisfactory  as  was  the  condition  of 
primary  education  during  this  period,  the  higher 
branches,  on  the  other  hand,  were  studied  by  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  Virginian 
youth.  Many  young  men  sought  a  liberal  edu-' 
cation  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  especially  at 
Princeton  College,  while  some  crossed  the  ocean. 
William  and  Mary,  Hampden  Sidney,  and 
Washington  colleges  supplied  the  means  of  ad- 
vanced education  in  the  state-  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  State  University,  in  1825.  Sub- 
sequently were  added  Randolph  Macon,  Emory 
and  Henry,  Richmond,  and  Roanoke  colleges  — 
of  which  a  more  particular  account  is  given  else- 
where. A  constantly  increasing  number  of  sec- 
ondary schools  existed  in  the  state,  and  some 
of  them  were  conducted  by  highly  educated 
men.  —  In  1838,  an  institution  was  founded  by' 
the  state  for  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  an  annuity  of  83.5,000.  The  only 
special  provision  for  female  education  consisted 
of  private  and  denominational  academies. 

III.  From  1865  to  1875.  —  At  the  close  of 
the  civil  war,  in  1865,  schools  of  all  grades  were 
prostrate  within  the  territory  remaining  to  Vir- 
ginia; but  immediate  efforts  were  made  to  revive 
them  and  the  census  showed  that  the  general 
school  attendance  in  1 870  wait  not  greatly  below 


that  of  1860.  Hy  this  time,  however,  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  pupils  were  colored,  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  colored  schools  by  nordiem  so- 
cieties and  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Increased 
poverty  and  the  failure  of  revenue  from  the 
Literary  Fund  occasioned  the  falling  off  of  at- 
tendance among  the  whites.  —  In  1869.  the  new 
state  constitution  prepared  by  the  convention  of 
1867—8,  assembled  under  the  Congressional 
Reconstruction  Acts,  became  the  organic  law  of 
the  state.  I'his  constitution  provided  for  a 
system  of  public  free  schools  to  be  supported  by 
taxation,  state  and  local,  and  by  tne  interest 
derived  from  the  Literary  Fund.  The  system 
was  to  be  administered  impartially  as  between 
the  races,  and  to  be  in  full  operation  by  1876. 
The  first  legislature  which  met  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  promptly  took  up  the 
subject,  chose  a  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1870, 
passed  a  complete  school  law,  embodying  a 
thorough  and  effective  public  free-school  system, 
which  was  immediately  put  into  successful  oper- 
ation, and  has  grown  stea' ily  in  strength  and 
usefulness.  —  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
public-school  system  in  Virginia,  we  ascertain, 
from  the  census  of  1860  nnd  other  sources,  that 
there  were  about  67,000  children  attending  school 
in  the  present  limits  of  Virginia,  of  whom  3l,.'S00 
were  pauj  er  children,  whose  instruction  was  paid 
for  out  of  a  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  Liter- 
ary Fund.  The  entire  amount  expended  <m 
these  pauper  children  was  $60,000,  so  that  the 
instruction  received  was  vcr}-  rudimentary.  There 
has  been  no  great  change  in  the  aggi*egate  of 
population  of  the  counties  now  constituting  Vir- 
ginia since  1850.  It  may,  therefore,  be  instructive 
to  observe  the  .school  attendance  in  all  schools: 
public  and  private,  at  different  jieriods: 

In  18.i0    .51,808  (U.  S.  Census) 

**    1860 67.024  " 

*'   1870 58,974  " 

"   1875 -207,771  ( Va.  School  Rolunis) 

Of  these,  the  colored  pupils  were  about  10,000 
in  1870,  and  58.760  in  1875.  — 

Almost  immediately  on  the  establishment  of 
the  public-school  system,  in  1870,  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  alone  was 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  total  number 
which  had,  at  any  time  previous,  been  found  in 
schools  of  all  sorts;  and,  besides  this,  there  were 
over  20,000  children  attendingthe  privateschools. 
While,  in  1870,  according  to  the  U.  S,  census, 
taken  for  1869 — 70,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  schools  of  all  sorts  was  58,974;  in  1870 — 71, 
the  total  number  was  157,841,  or  an  incnease  of 
nearly  100,000  in  one  year.  The  enrollment  of 
whites  was  more  than  doubled,  while  the  colored 
pupils  increased  fourfold.  Excepting  one  year, 
there  was  a  gain  in  the  public  schools  every  year, 
for  the  first  five  years,  in  the  attendance  of  both 
white  and  colored  pupils,  llie  number  of  whites 
increased  from  89,734,  in  1871,  to  129,54.5,  in 
1875;  that  of  the  colored  pupils,  from  38,554, 
in  1871,  to  .54,941,  in  1875,  —  About  $25,000, 
more  or  less  has  been  annually  distributed  in  tbo 
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state  from  the  Peabody  fund.  'Vhe  object  and  branches,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
eonditions  of  distribution  are  the  same  in  Vir-  grammar,  and  geography,  are  reouired  to  be 
ginia  as  in  the  other  Southern  States.  The  money  |  taught  in  all  the  pubfic  schools, and  other  branebct 
has  been  exceedingly  useful,  far  more  than  would  ;  are  allowed  in  the  rural  districts  under  restric- 
have  been  the  same  amount  fonning  part  of  the  i  tions.  The  law  imposes  no  restriction  on  stodieB 


ordinary  local  funds.  There  has  been  but  one 
lUate  superintendent  in  Virginia,  —  William 
H.  Ruffner,  LIi.1).,  elected  in  1870,  and  still  in 
office  (1877). 


or  the  ^eral  management  in  the  laij^  ctdn. 
the  subject  being  r^;ulated  by  the  aty  school 
boards.  The  schools  are  free  to  all  children  be- 
tween 5  and  21  years  of  age,  residing  in  the  dis- 


School  Si^em.  —  The  system  is  administered  i  trict,  without  charge  for  tuition,  except  that  a 
by  a  state  board  of  education,  a  superintend- 1  monthly  charee  of  $2.50  may  be  made  for  the 
ent  of  public  instruction,  county  and  city  >  higher  branches,  which  are  taught,  under  piv- 
snperint^idents  of  schools,  and  district  trustees,  scribed  regulations,  in  some  of  the  schook  Kami 
The  board  of  etlncntion  consists  of  the  ^t- ;  educational  privileges  are  secured  by  law  to  iroite 
emor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  j  and  colored  children,  but  they  must  be  taught 
and  the  attorney -general.  It  controls  the  state  |  in  separate  schools.  The  minimum  si^iool  term 
school  fund,  appoints  and  removes  county  and  ;  is  5  months,  and  15  is  the  minimum  number  of 
dty  superintendents,  and  also  district  trustees,  •  pupib  prescribed  to  constitute  a  school.  Scfaool- 
the  latter  absolutely,  and  the  fonner  subject  |  nouses  are  provided  and  furnished  at  the  expense 
to  confirmation  by  the  senate.  The  city  school  j  of  the  district.  School/undt  are  deny ed  from  the 
trustees  are  appointed  by  the  city  councils,  but    state,thecounty,and  the  district.  The  state  funds 


are  removable  by  the  state  board.  'ITiere  are  no 
popular  votes  in  reference  to  either  school  otfi- 
(rers  or  taxation.    The  state  board  is  the  final 


embrace  the  interest  on  the  Literary  Fund,  & 
capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  male  citizen, 
and  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  every  dollar  s  worth 


tribunal  for  the  decision  of  all  appeals  from  the*!  of  property  in  the  state.    Out  of  the  state  fan<b 

action  of  the  state  8U})erintendent.     It  is  also  are  paid  the  expenses  of  the  central  office,  and  a 

chaiged    with    regulating  uniformity  of  text-  portion  of  the  salaries  of  the  county  and  ritj 

boolu,  and  all  other  matters  of  detail  not  ex-  sujierintendents;  the  rest  is  apportioned  anion^ 

pressly  provided  for  by  the  law.    The  super- 1  the  counties  and  cities  to  be  used  exclusively  for 

mtendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected  by  the  the  payment  of  teachers,  except  that  the  coontr 

legislature  for  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  superintendent  s   salary  may    be  supplemented 

of  $2,000,  and  $500  additional  for  traveling  ex- 1  from  this  source  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 

penses.     He  is  provided  with  an  office  in  the  that  received  from  the  state.     District  famk 

state  capitol.  anil  has  two  clerks.   He  is  the  chief  (where  they  do  not  exceed  a  property  levy  of  :*> 

executive  officer  of  the  school  system.  His  duties  cents  on  the  $100)  are  used  exclusively  for  school- 

are  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  school  laws  houses,  furniture,  incidental  expenses,  and  for 

and  regulations,  and  to  promote  an  educational  buying  books  for  indigent  children.    Local  funds 

spirit  among  the  people,  to  interpret  the  school  are  raiseil  by  the  supervisors  on  the  presentation 

laws,  to  decide  appeals  from  the  action  of  the  of  estimates   fnwn    the  school  boards,  but  the 

county  RuperintendentH,  to  instruct  and  super-  estimates  may  be  cut  down  by  the  supervisors, 

vise  the  school  officers,  to  provide  blanks,  to  ap-  (-ities  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  jin* 

portion  state  school  funds,  to  make  tours  of  in-  allowe<i  to  manage  their  own  school  affairs  in 

s|Xiction,  to  require  reiM)rts  of  local  officers,  and  most  respect*. 

to  make  an  annual  report,  which  goes  to  the  KdmuUinnul  Condition. —  'Hio  whol^  number 
legislature  through  the  Iwanl  of  education,  and  of  school-districts  in  the  state  i«  4.')8;  of  public- 
is  printed  at  state  expense.  Cnnntii  and  vity  schools,  4,185.  The  graded  system  has  bet-ii 
snperintendenlA  are  appointed  for  four  years;  adopted  in  all  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  mauj 
their  pay  is  graduated  acconlinv;  to  population  thickly-settled  country  placxss;  so  that,  in  IS".'). 
and  number  of  schools,  but  outside  of  the  cities  there  were  155  of  such  organizations,  each  bar- 
no  superintendent  can  receive  less  than  $200  ing  from  2  to  13  teachers.  Some  of  the  higher 
a  year,  which  is  drawn  entirely  from  state  :  bnmches  are  usually  taught  in  the  ujiper  grade*, 
funds.  They  are  charged  with  the  usual  duties  The  schools  are,  with  some  exceptions,  for  both 
of  such  officers   in    the  most  approved  .school  sexes. 

systems.      There     are     three     district     school       The  most  important  .sv7<r)o/s/f///«/irs  (for  1 673' 

trustees  in  each  magisterial  district   (which  cor-  arc  the  following: 

responds    to    the    township    in    other    states).  .vi„i«„. k«- ,r  .»«.  5i«  «„..  ii„i  i«4-.- 

-»  '. ,        -       ,...,,         1       .1  /    '  NMiolc  number  of  pninls  enrolieu ivi,4'*- 

iJesides  the  district  boanls,   there    is  a  county         ..  •'        ••     »'      in  Hverajre  atUMidance.lOS.''^: 

school  lM)ard,  conipose.l  of  all  the  district  tnistoes.  Percentage  of  Rrhool  population  fnroUetl .V.t 

with   the  county  suiKrintendent   as   president.  No.  of  teaclierH  in  pnMic  schools 4>i 

The  county  boanl  annually  examini^  the  reconls  A  vorage  number  of  months  schools  wore  tmairht  5.59 

1  I  r  .1      1-  X  •  :  1  1  1  r  1  Value  of  public-Bchool  property $757.l^l 

and  vouchers  of  the  district  hoards,  and  furnishes  i,,,,^^^^  expenditure  for  publi.-,  education ....  fl.O-Jl.J:*'- 

to  the  sujwrvisors  of  the  eonnty  estimates  for  |  .Average  monthly  salary  of  tearlicrs 130.4- 

the  amounts  wanted  for  school  puri>oses.  Teach-  Wholeno.ofpnp  bin  public  and  private  s«chools2f»7.7T' 

ers  are  examined    and   licensed  by  the  county        "       "    ^<*''*^1»<^" "        «»••'»' 

SUi^rintendent.   and   appointed  by  the  district         Xrrr  mat  fn  struct  inn. — TiCjial  provision  has  n* 

boards  under  written  contracts.   The  six  primary  yet  been   made  for  normal  instruction.     Th«»n- 


ran  thrae  eokmd  mnnal  ichaoU  laiiiiorMl  by 
foreign  meani ;  nnd  normal  coonea  are  auppUeu 

17  Bume  of  the  collegea.  Thja  ia  tbe  caae  in 
Roanoke  College,  at  Salem,  aitd  (for  fenialea)  in 
HcdIiiiB  Inatitute,  and  Man<Hi  Feniale  (Allege. 
Tbc  liamptOD  Nonnal  and  j^gTi(;ultur&l  Inati- 
tute  IB  acxnmpliahing  an  iniporUuit  wurk  in  the 
iducatioa  of  colored  teocherB.     In  IHT^,  it  had 

18  inrtnietora  and  243  atudents.^ — Tenchert'  iii- 
iitituteg  are  held  in  moat  of  the  couiitiea  of  the 
atate  ;  and  the  latger  of  tbeae  reoeive  aaBiBtaDce 
from  the  I'eabodj  fund. 

Ser^mtdnrg  IrutructioH.  —  lliree  cities  have 
public  high  Bchools.  aeparated  from  the  lower 
gradas.and organized Bompwbatdiffurently.  But, 
oommonlj  the  hisher  biancheaform  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  the  Tower,  aud  are  somewhat  inter- 
woven with  theni ;  and.  aa  a  ineaua  of  Buppte- 
menting  the  public  funds,  a  law,  passed  in  1H74, 
bIIowb  a  tnition  fee  to  be  charged  of  $2.50  per 
month,  which  is  the  only  fee  allowed  in  cun- 
nuction  with  the  public-school  sTstem.  Kfforta 
are  making  to  define  the  limits  of  secondaiy 
education.  Mth  public  and  private. 

Frivate  aud  Vca-porate  5bft  00&.— Taking  all 
((radee  of  education,  about  25,001),  or  lees  than 
one-eighth  of  the  Bcbool-soiiig  population,  are 
now  educated  outside  of  t£e  state  schools.  Tbe 
number  of  private  scbooli  (eiciiuivelj  primaiy) 
ia  about  650,  They  are  chiefly  alphabet  schoote, 
or  these  intended  for  children  of  from  five  to 
ten  yeart  of  anp.  There  arc  also  from  160  to  1T5 
private  schools,  called  academies  or  classical 
schools,  nearly  every  one  of  which  has  a  primary 
department  in  which  a  m^ority  of  the  pupils  are 
found.  A  few  schools  (induding  Borne  urj^ihaii 
asylnma)  are  supported  by  c^undi  contributions, 
the  most  of  which  are  (^tholic  or  Kpiacopal.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  academies,  particularly 
thoee  for  girls,  are  under  some  special  denonii- 
nationai  influence.  Superior  teachers  are  often 
found  in  these  scbook,  both  for  females  and  for 
make.  Female  incorpomted  academies  are 
more  numerous,  and  generally  better  provided 
for  than  those  ior  mutn,  and  some  of  them  are 
oalled  colleges.  Bnt  as  respects  college  education 
proper,  there  has  been  no  provision  made  for 
girls  from  either  private  or  pobUc  means,  to  bo 
compared  with  that  made  for  boya.  The  higher 
branches  are  taught,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
in  about  seventy  female  icbools,  twenty  of 
which  are  incorporat«L  Tbere  are  about  sixty 
private  male  sellouts  for  secondary  instruction, : 
ooly  di  of  which  are  incorporated.  Home  of  the  ! 
aorporate  academiisi  li:tTe  small  eudowmenta.  but  I 
the  great  majority  uf  the  achoola  ore  wholly  de-  ' 
peixWt  on  tuition  fii-s  and  board  bills.  BesJdue  \ 
tte  acodomies  fur  one  or  the  other  sei,  there  are  ' 
afeont  40  in  whicli  girls  and  boys  are  taught  to-  I 
gether.  Ilicre  is  a  very  small  number  of  olee-  I 
tncniiary  boarding^choob,  supported  by  the  an- 1 
n^L  interest  of  funda  given  b^  iKoevolent  indi- 
vidnals.  The  number  of  pupilu  in  private  I 
Mfaoola.  both  primary  and  sednidary,  in  1875, ; 
nm  23,285,  of  whom  19,4''>ti  weru  white,  awl 
8,819.  tolorad  childn;n.  1 


Superior  Jtutrudion. — llie  important  iosti- 
tutions  of  this  grade  an  enumoreted  in  the  fol- 
io wing  table : 


Huupdi 


_»nrjCoU.. 

iSldujCall. 


«cllvc  tfSei.) 


llouiokB  OcUesB 

WHtilD«lan  k  L«  Un. 

WUllunfeHarrColl.. 

(For  fnrOier  Inltoni 

I  'I'here  were  0  institutions  for  the  superior  in- 
I  struction  of  women  that  reported  to  the  United 
I  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1875,  as  follow*: 
I  Albemarle  Female  Institute  (non-sectarian),  at 
'  Guu-lottesville;  Farmville  College  (Metb.  Kpie. 
'  S.), at  Farmville;  lloUins  Institute  (Baptist),  at 
Botetourt  Springs ;  Marion  Female  Inatitute 
fKvangclical  Lutheran],  at  Marion;  Martha 
wnshuigton  C'ollepo(Meth.  Kpia.),  at  Abingdon; 
I  I'etersburg  Female  Uoll^^  {Methodist),  at  Pe- 
tersburg ;  Southern  Female  College  (non-sec- 
tarian),at  Petersburg;  Virginia  Female  Institute 
(non-sectarian),  at  Staunton;  and  Wealryan 
Female  Institute  (Meth.  Epis.  S.].  at  Staunton. 
Most  of  theae  institutions  are  authorized  to 
confer  degrees. 

Prqfeasitmal  and  8cient\fU:  In^udion. — Tie 
institutions  which  afford  instruction  in  tcienoe, 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  are  enumenUad 

t^CKOOLB   OF    SciBHCK. 


The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricnltural  In- 
stitute is  a  manual  labor  school,  and  a  reproduo- 
tion  of  the  Lahainaluna  School  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  It  is  intended  for  colored  Stn- 
denta  of  both  sexes.  Tbe  boys  are  taught 
(besides  the  ordinary  elementary  and  academio 
branches)  farm  work  and  carpenter  work,  and 
the  girls,  sewing  and  domestic  work.  It  was 
established  by  northern  people,  in  coiyunction 
with  the  Fr^men's  Bureau,  and  has  receivad 
probably  S500.000  from  sources  beyond  the 
stale.  The  Virginia  Agricultural  ana  Mechan- 
ical (Allege  was  opened  in  1H72,  and  is  sup- 
pcn^ed  almost  exduiivtily  by  the  proceeoa 
of  two-thirds  of  the  land  scrip  donated  hj 
Congifc^  the  other  third  having  been  as- 
signed to  the  colored  school  at  Hampton — tbe 
entire  nrooesds  of  the  scrip  amounting  to 
about  ^,000.  The  state  legislature  has  given 
S49JM0  fur  bnUdings.  and  820J)00  was  pa^  b^ 
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VIRGINIA 


VJRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 


the  coantj  where  it  is  located  (Montgomery). 
The  scheme  of  the  college  fixes  it  at  about  the 
grade  of  a  high  school,  with  special  scientific 
and  practical  developments,  it  has  a  three 
years'  curriculum,  bifurcating  after  the  first  year 
into  a  special  agricultural  and  a  special  mechan- 
ical course,  each  of  two  years.  The  Virginia 
Military  Institute  was  opened  at  Lexington,  in 
1839,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  West  Point, 
and  at  once  became  popular.  'Jlie  annuity, 
ori^nally  $6,000,  was  subsequently  increased  :o 
$lo,000 ;  and  the  number  of  cadets,  before  the 
war  was  about  2.50  (50  of  thom  being  state 
cadets).  The  buildings  were  burned  in  1864; 
but  since  the  war  they  have  been  restored,  and 
the  institution  has  been  more  flourishing  than 
ever.  The  academic  staff  consists  of  1 1  profess- 
ors and  9  assistants,  the  course  of  study,  which 
is  chiefly  of  a  military  and  scientific  cliaracter, 
being  arranged  for  four  years.  Instruction  in 
industrial  chemistry,  civil  and  mining  en^neer- 
ing,  and  agriculture,  is  also  given  in  special  de- 
partments of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in 
civil  and  mining  engineering  in  Washington  and 
Ijee  University. 

SCHOOL-S  OP  Theo[.ooy. 


When 

ReligioiK 

Name 

IxKration 

found- 

denomi- 

ed 

nation 

Richmoud  Inttitate. . 

Richmond 

1868 

Baptist 

St.  Jobn'i  Theol.  Sem. 

Norfolk 

__ 

B.C. 

Theol.  Sem.  of  the  Ev. 

Luth.  Church 

Salem 

1831 

Luth. 

Theol.    Sem.    of    the 

Prot.  EpiB.  Charch. 

FAirfkzOo. 

1823 

Pr.  Epie. 

Union  Theol.  Sem.  of 

the  Qen.  ABtembly. 

Hampden  Sidney 

1834 

Presb. 

The  Richmond  Institute  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  colored  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  or  for  teacning.  'Vhe  qualifications 
for  admission  are  a  good  moral  character  and  fair 
intellectual  ability.  The  number  of  instructors, 
in  1875,  was  3 ;  the  number  of  students,  4:'). 
The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  ('hurch,  in  187,'),  had  3  instructors 
and  1 1  students ;  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  during  the 
same  year,  had  5  instructors  and  51  students;  and 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly,  4  instructors  and  74 
students. — Law  is  taught  in  the  Taw  School  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  School  of 
Iaw  and  txjuity  of  W  ashington  and  life  Uni- 
versity. In  the  fonuer,  the  number  of  instruct- 
ors, in  1875,  was  2  ;  the  number  of  students,  93; 
in  the  latter.  2  instructors  and  1 7  students. — 
The  Medical  (.oIUm^*  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond, 
is  the  only  medical  school  in  the  state  not  con- 
nected with  a  college  or  university.  It  was 
founded  in  1851,  and,  in  1875,  had  18  profess- 
ors and  instructors  and  37  students.  The 
course  of  study  covers  2  years.  Instruction  in 
!ne<licine  is  also  given  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  L^niversity  of  Virginia,  which  pro- 
vides a  course  of  a  year,  and,  in  1875,  numbered 
50  students  and  5  professors.  The  equipment 
of  the  latter  department  for  medical  instruction 


is  very  complete,  and.  in  some  respects,  its  facil- 
ities for  this  purpose  are  unequalled. 

Special  Instrudioti. — The  Institution  for  the 
I^/lucation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind,  was  opened  in  1838,  at  Staunton,    Id- 
struction  is  giren  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
an  English  ^ucation,  and  in  sevend  trades  and 
mechanical  pursuits.     1  here  were  7  instructon 
and  100  pupils  in  the  deaf-mute  department  in 
1 875 ;  and  in  the  department  for  the  blind.  8 
instructors  and  employes,  and  42  pupils.    The 
Miller   Manual   Labor  School    had    not  been 
opened  up  to  the  summer  of  1876  ;  but  it  has 
an  endowment  of  $1,000,000  left  for  its  founda- 
tion by  the  will  of  Samuel  Miller,  of  Lynch- 
burg, who  died  in  1869,  leaving  also  the  sum  of 
$300,000    for   founding   and    maintaining  an 
orphan  asylum  at  L^chbuiv,  and  $100,(KK)to 
the  University  of  Virginia  lot  an  agricultunl 
department.    The  Manual  Labor  School,  in  the 
county  of  Albemarle,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  orphan  white  children  of  that  county. 

Educational  Literature.  —  The  Edncationd 
Journal  (monthly)  is  published  iointly  by  the 
state  association  of  teachers  ana  the  supeiia- 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  12  pages  of  which 
are  official,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  school  funda. 
A  copy  of  the  journal  is  sent  to  each  coun^ 
superintendent,  and  also  to  the  cleiiL  of  earn 
district  school  board. 

VTBOIKIA,  Uxiiversity  of,  in  Albemarle 
Co.,  Va.,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Charlottei- 
villc,  was  chartered  in  1819  and  opened  in  1824. 
It  owes  its  organization,  plan  of  government,  and 
system  of  instruction  to  Thomas  Jefferson.   It  is 
jiartly  supported  by  an  annual  state  appropri- 
ation of  $30,000,  and  partly  b^  tuition  tees.  In 
consideration  of  the  appropriation,  the  university 
receives,  free  of  tuition  in  the  academic  schcjls, 
students  from  the  state  over  1 8  years  of  age  who 
liave  a  suitable  preparation,  llie  tuition  fees  are 
ordinarily  from   375  to  $110  per  year.  The  uni- 
versity library  contains  36,000  volumes.    Appli- 
cants for  admission  must  be  at  least  16  years  of 
age.     In  establishing  the  university  of  Viipnia 
Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  first  time  in   America, 
threw  open  the  doors  of  a  University,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  name,  providing,  as  amply  as  the 
available  means  would  i>crmit,  for  thorough  in- 
struction iw  independent  schools,  in  all  the  chief 
branches  of  Icammg.     Every  student  may  selert 
the  schools  he  will  attend,  but  in  the  aoidemic 
department  he  is  required,  as  a  rule,  to  attend  at 
lea.st  three.     The  professors  are  paid  in  part  by 
salaries,  and  in  part  by  tuition  fees  from  pu- 
pils who    attend    their    several   schools.     The 
Eciiools  in  operation  are  as  follows:  1,  Latin: 
2,  (ireek;  3,  modem  languages ;  4,  moral  philoe- 
ophy;  5,  history,  general  literature,  and  rhetoric; 
6,  mathematics;  7,  natural  philosophy  (includioc 
mineralogy  and  geology) ;  8,  general  and  applied 
chemistry  ;  9,  applied  mathematics,  engineering, 
and  architectiu?e  ;  XO.  analytical  and  agricultural 
chemistry ;  1 1 ,  natural  history,  experimental  and 
practical  agriculture ;  12,  comparative  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  surgery;  13,  anatomy  and  materia 
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tnedica;  14,  medical  jurisprudence,  obetetricA, 
and  the  practice  of  medicine;  15,  chemistry  and 
pharmacy;  16,  common  and  statute  law;  17, 
equity,  mercantile,  international,  constitutional 
and  civil  law,  and  government.  The  academic 
degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are  those 
of  (I)  Proficient,  for  satisfactory  attainments 
in  certain  subjects  of  study;  (2)  Graduate  in  a 
school;  (3)  Bachelor  of  l^etters;  (A)  Bachelor  of 
Science;  fo)  Bachelor  of  Arts;  ana  (6)  Master  of 
Arts.  The  professional  degrees  are  Bachelor  of 
Law,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Civil  Kngineer,  Mining 
Engineer,  and  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  No 
fixtKl  time  is  required  for  the  attammcnt  of  a 
degree;  but,  in  some  of  the  principal  schook,  the 
course  commonly  occupies  three  years.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  17  instructors  and  330  students. 
James  F.  Harrison,  M.D.,  is  (1877)  the  chair- 
man of  the  faculty. 

VOICE,  Culture  of  the.  The  human  voice 
may  be  considered  as  the  audible  expression  of 
the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  its  poe* 
aesBor;  and,  therefore,  no  means  employed  in  the 
varied  processes  of  education  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  those  that  have  regard  to  its  culture. 
Its  powers  are  often  widely  misunderstood  and 
misapplied,  sometimes  abused  and  destroyed. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  education,  large  num- 
bers of  boys,  in  addition  to  marked  inherited 
peculiarities,  such  as  defective  ears,  weak  lungs, 
asthmatic  and  husky  bronchial  tubes,  contracted 
chests,  elongated  palates,  and  inflamed,  swollen 
tonsils,  are  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  perni- 
cious habit  of  loud  shouting  and  hurrahing,  and 
in  the  baleful  and  distressing  use  of  the  chest 
tones,  so  frequently  heanl  in  the  singing  of  male 
pupils.  Every  boy  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  thus  abuses  his  voice,  he  must  not 
expect  to  overcome  his  constitutional  defects,  or 
retain  a  tone  which,  even  by  assiduous  practice, 
will  become  agreeable  to  his  audience,  in  read- 
ing,  declamation,  or  vocal  music.  (lirls,  while  in 
many  instances  they  have  all  the  inherited  dis- 
advantages above  referred  to,  present,  through 
their  more  delicate  organization  and  guarded 
habits,  far  more  promising  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  purely  musical  effects.  Parents  and 
teachers  may  well  take  warning,  also,  in  the 
education  of  either  boys  or  girls,  against  a  long- 
continued  strain  upon  their  vocal  chords.  Many 
a  young  voice  has  been  completely  ruined 
by  this  untimely  forcing  of  the  powers  of  the 
youthful  candidate  for  declamatory  or  musical 
honors.  A  child  five  years  of  age,  for  example, 
is  placed  on  a  chair,  to  amuse  a  lar^  audience, 
by  speaking  or  singing  in  a  forced  utterance, 
and  with  an  unnaturally  loud  chest  tone,  entirely 
beyond  its  years,  or  powers  of  endurance.  Such 
a  tax  upon  its  vocal  chords,  if  long  continued, 
is  exceedingly  injurious.  'Ilie  medium  or  fal- 
setto tone,  that  most  mellow,  most  musical,  most 
sweet  and  expressive  part  of  the  female  voice,  or 
of  the  unchanged  voice  of  the  boy,  CTadually  de- 
teriorates, ana  is  finally  lost  by  this  injurious 
process.  The  remtnly  for  this  destruction  lies 
m  the  early  protection  of  the  health,  and  in  the 


careful  use  of  the  young  voice,  at  honoe,  in 
school,  in  the  church,  and  wherever  there  is  any 
danger  of-  this  overstraining  of  it»  powers.  The 
vocal  exercises  should  be  within  a  limited  com- 
pass, —  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  All  for- 
cing of  the  voice  should  be  positively  forbidden 
and  avoided;  and  each  lesson  should  come  to  a 
close  without  fatigue.  An  easy  and  systematic 
mode  of  breathing  should  be  an  early  acquisi- 
tion, since  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  success 
in  singing,  as  well  as  in  speaking.  Tone,  of  itself, 
being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  breath,  or  air 
in  motion  through  contact  with  a  sonorous  body^ 
it  is  important  to  know,  to  some  decree  at  leastr 
the  character  of  the  or^^ans  which  enter  into 
the  production  of  vocal  tone.  All  cultivated 
speakers  and  singers  are  conscious  of  a  thorough 
employment  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  of 
those  of  the  diaphragm,  in  order  to  secure  com* 
plete  control  of  the  breath.  Inhalinq^  however, 
may  be  earned  to  excess,  a  result  well  known  to 
professional  dramatic  vocalists,  who  often  pro- 
tect themselves  against  rupture  by  wearing 
shoulder  braces,  trusses,  and  abdominal  sup- 
porters. Exhcding  involves  that  careful  use  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  keeps  the  intercostal 
nerves  and  muscles  in  a  state  of  tension,  in  or- 
der that  the  lungs  may  have  their  fullest  play. 
I'o  know  when  and  where  to  inhale  and  to 
exhale,  is  as  necessary  to  the  speaker,  in  his 
written  or  extemparaneously  delivered  sen- 
t(mces,  as  it  is  to  the  singer,  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  his  musical  phrases;  and,  in  such  case, 
it  assumes  the  dignity  of  consummate  art,  — 
an  indispensable  and  prime  necessity  to  the  con- 
scientious interpreter  of  either  classic  language 
or  classic  music.  Without  ease,  sustained  repose, 
and  a  method  made  effective  through  long  habit, 
in  the  management  of  the  breath,  tdl  sub^quent 
attention  to  details  in  the  art  of  speaking  or 
singing  is  measurably  lost.  Demosthenes,  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth,  declaiming  to  the  winds 
and  waves  on  the  sea-shore,  and  Braham,  lifting 
up  his  voice  amid  the  hills  and  forests  of  North- 
umberland, may  profitably  be  remembered  and 
imitated  by  all  students  who  desire  to  remedy 
defects,  and  to  acquire  new  breathing  power.  — 
A  graceful  attitude,  and  thorough  skill  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  breath  being  gained,  the  close 
sympathy  always  existing  between  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  the  stomach  next  demands  attention. 
A  rapid  and  complete  digestion  is  esteemed  by 
all  intelligent  persons  the  greatest  of  physical 
blessings;  and  to  no  one  is  it  a  more  necessary 
condition  of  success  tlian  to  the  public  speaker 
or  singer.  So  impoi*tant  is  this  to  the  pro* 
fessional  vocalist,  that  those  times,  in  the  daily 
routine  of  duty,  which  find  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  tubes  freest  from  the  oppression  aris- 
ing from  sympathy  with  the  stomach,  in  its 
process  of  digestion,  should  be  selected  for  prac- 
tice. Proceeding  upward  toward  the  organs  of 
articulation,  we  arrive  at  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
pipe, the  larynx,  and  the  pharynx.  It  is  a  pro- 
lific subject  of  discussion  among  speakers  and 
singers,  whether  the  character  of  tne  tone  de- 
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ujadA  m  touch  upon  the  wze  of  the  laugi,  the 
oroaohial  tubes,  the  wiodpipe,  the  larynx,  uid 
tjie  pharynx,  as  it  does  upon  the  condition  of 
the  muacles  and  nerves,  and  more  remotely  still 
upon  the  general  organization,  temperament, 
will,  and  eniiuranoe  of  the  speaker  or  singer.  It 
is  surprising  to  notice  the  compass  and  the 
variety  of  tone  which  the  larynx  can  produce, 
by  using  the  vowels  alone.  Beginning  with  the 
lowest  sounds  of  the  base  voice,  and  ascending 
in  regular  orJcr  through  its  limits,  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  octaves;  through  the  compass  of 
the  baritone,  with  a  similar  register,  though 
somewhat  higher  in  pitch;  and,  successively, 
through  the  registers  assigned  to  the  tenor, 
contralto,  mezzo-soprano,  and  soprano  voices, 
there  is  embraced  a  compass  of  four  octaves  of 
available  tones,  susceptible  of  cultivation  to  an 
almost  infinite  degree  of  excellence.  Base  voices 
confine  themselves  mainly  to  the  use  of  the 
che^t  tones  throughout  their  entire  register ;  but 
the  barytones  by  a  prudent  use  of  the  somber 
tone,  and  of  the  medium  register,  greatly  increase 
the  pure  quality  and  flexibility  of  the  higher 
portions  of  their  voices.  For  the  orator  or 
dedaimer,  there  is  no  quality  of  tone  comi)ar- 
able  to  that  of  the  orotund  base  or  barytone 
voice ;  and,  in  the  oratorio  and  opera,  it  is  as- 
signed to  characters  of  inherent  dignity  and 
force.  The  tenor  voice,  undoubtedly,  demands 
a  combination  of  native  and  acquired  qualities, 
which,  in  some  countries,  are  exceedingly  rare. 
In  its  uncultivated  state  it  is  thin,  reedy,  and 
somewhat  nasal;  but  steady,  persevering  prac- 
tice upon  the  open  vowels  ahy  oh,  and  oo,  soon 
corrects  this  defect,  and  renders  the  tenor,  of  all 
male  voices,  the  most  tender  and  expressive. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  by  tenor  voices,  lest 
the  clear  timbre  of  the  chest  tone  be  carried  too 
high,  thereby  crushing  out  the  delicacy  of  the 
real  medium  register,  which  is  the  most  flexible 
and  available  part  of  the  tenor  voice,  llie 
contralto,  mezzo-soprano,  and  soprano  voices  en- 
counter a  similar  difliculty,  at  the  very  outset  of 
their  practice,  in  combining  the  chest  with  the 
falsetto  or  medium  voice.  While  this  difficulty 
occurs  in  the  hi^rher  register  of  the  male  voice, 
it  is  found  in  tlie  lower  register  of  the  female 
voice,  and  presents  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
cultivation,  which  nothing  but  long  and  per- 
sistent practice  can  overcome,  though  the  strain 
upon  the  nervous  system  is  far  less  than 
l£at  experienced  by  the  male  voice.  The 
contralto  yields  to  no  other  female  voice  in 
depth  and  richness  of  tone,  as  is  clearly  evident 
after  listening  to  singers  like  D'Angri  and  Al- 
boni.  Naturally  not  so  flexible  as  the  soprano 
or  mezzo-soprano,  it  is  yet  endowed  with  a  won- 
derful power  in  causing  effects  replete  with  the 
most  ardent  passion,  and  with  the  most  noble 
womanly  feeling.  There  is  a  great  temptation 
to  abuse  the  lower  register  of  the  contralto 
voice  by  indulging  in  the  disagreeable  habit  of 
forcing  the  cliuost  tones  to  a  point  bordering 
upon  masculineness,  if  not  positive  coarseness. 
'J'he  practice  of  descending  runs,  diatonic  and 


chromaiie,  unng  the  mediuns,  Tailed,  or  aonW 
tone,  will  gradually  change  this  <^jectiouUe 
habit.    There  aze  not  wanting  cases,  either,  oif 
contralto  voices  which  have  been  destroyed  bgr 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  tone  and  compa«  oil 
the  soprano, — a  process  absurd  and  nnnatiual 
to  the  last  degree.     Notwithstanding  the  effoiti 
of  some  late  authors  to  ignore  the  division  of 
the  female  voice  into  at    least  three  diffenm 
registers,  namely,  the  chest,  the  medium  or  lal* 
setto,  and  the  head ;  these  registers  are  now  gen- 
erally  recognized    by    the  highest    and   most 
competent  authorities.     Elaborate  methods  and 
studies  for  the  development  of   the  contralto, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  soprano   voices   have  bees 
devised  with   these  three   divisions   constantly 
in  view.    Some  even  assert  that  there  are  five 
distinct  registers,  requiring  as   many  different 
modes  of  producing  the  tone, — a   condition  ol 
the  larynx  and  pharynx  suggesting  an  expert- 
ness  in  the  management  of  the  voice  which  msy 
well  be  deemed  l^wildering.    It  is,  however,  too 
certain  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  voices  (rf 
the  most  accomplished  female    vocalists  U?iBg 
have  been  trained  by  recognizing  this  divkioD 
into  the  chest,  medium    or  falsetto,   and  hesd 
registers,  and  are,  moreover,  preserved  in  their 
wonted  availability  by  adhering   to  the  same 
method.     Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  phsr- 
ynx,  or  arched  chamber  immediately  back  of  the 
palate,  a  most  important  modifier  of  the  voice 
m  its  passage  from  the  larynx,  aud  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  which  gives  greater  4ir 
less  volume  of  tone,  especially  if  the  root  of  tkt 
tongue  be  not  artificially   enlarged,   so  as  U» 
produce  an  impure  ikroaliness  of  toueffreaBettK- 
ly   heard   in  voices  imperfectly  cultivatea  and 
badly  managed.    To  know   the    important  in- 
fluence of  a  healthy   pharynx    under  complete 
control,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  voice 
of  one  possessiugit.  with  that  of  a  vocalist  suffer 
ing  witn  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  with  a  catarrhal 
affection  and  swollen  tonsils.    I'he  difference  is 
the  clearness  of  the  vibrations,  and  in  the  dif- 
fusive character  of  the  tone,  is  very  perceptible 
and  marked.  — A  clear  knowledge  of  the  orgaaf 
which  are  employed  in  producing  a  vocal  tone, 
and  of  the  proper  combination  of  the  registen 
to  secure  power,  purity,  and  equality  throij^rfaout 
the  entire  vocal  compass  being  gained,  the  org^oe 
of  articulation  present  themselves  for  particular 
consideration;  and  this  leads  directly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  musical  elocution.     System  and  facility 
in  breathing,  the  employment  of  all  the  proper 
organs,  in  their  healthy  condition,  for  the  pnh 
duction  of  a  pure  tone,  expertness  in  reading 
music,  and  tlie  minutest  attention  to  attitude 
and  eesture^  will  all  fail  to  produce  an  impressioa 
worth  remembering,  unless  a  true  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  w(Hxis  and    music,  a  bold 
enunciation,    a   distinct    articulation^    a   well- 
roimded  phrasing,  and  an  accurate   intonatioB 
be  added  to  the  acquirements  of  the  finisbed 
vocalist.     Concq[)iion  rdates  to  both  woffds  and 
music.     If  it  be  necessary  for  the  speaker  to 
study  well  the  signidcatioa  of  wards,  in  <w(kr  is 
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get  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet,  it  is  even 
more  neoeflsaxy  for  the  smger  to  do  so,  since  the 
effect  of  melody  and  haraiony  upon  all  per- 
sons, is  such  as  to  deprive  them,  measurably, 
of  the  power,  for  the  time  being,  of  judging  of 
the  signification  of  words.  The  singer  who  rests 
upon  the  simple  effect  of  his  melody,  is  certainly 
as  weak  as  the  speaker  who  relies  upon  his  man- 
ner of  utterins;  fine  language,  rather  than  upon 
the  strength  of  the  ideas  involved.  A  true  con- 
ception, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  is  the 
rarest  of  possessions  among  modern  vocalists. 
Pronunciation^  in  its  musical  connection,  not 
only  implies  that  enunciation,  or  careful  throw- 
ing out  of  each  syllable  and  word  which  good 
speech  and  declamation  require,  but  also  that 
which,  not  particularly  recognizing  the  inflec- 
tions of  reading  or  declamation,  is  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  lar  more  permeating  channel  of 
sound,  a  melody  or  recitative  song  according  to 
a  given  key  or  scale.  Dr.  Rush  alludes  to  this  as 
the  special  advantage  which  the  singer  has  over 
the  speaker.  Slowness  and  quickness  of  utter- 
ance are  also  controlled,  to  so  great  a  degree,  in 
music,  by  the  relations  of  the  notes,  the  bar,  the 
fractional  measure-marks,  and  words  indicating 
varieties  of  movement,  that  there  is  left  less  lib- 
erty to  the  singer  than  to  the  speaker,  in  many 
respects.  But  such  curtailment  of  liberty  (which 
liberty,  by  the  way,  is  often  a  clog  to  inex- 
perienced speakers),  and, by  consequence, greater 
concentration  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
melody,  only  tie  the  singer  to  a  more  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  and  to  a  more  distinct 
pronunciation  of  the  words.  For  the  correction 
of  marked  inclegancies  of  pronunciation,  whether 
of  foreign  or  native  growth,  no  means  are  so 
effective  as  the  careful  study  of  the  classic  lan- 
guages, together  with  the  study  of  the  principal 
modern  languages  taught  by  native  professors. 
Of  these  latter,  the  Italian  is  most  musical  in  it- 
self, and,  therefore,  is  most  useful  to  the  musical 
student,  whose  pronunciation  of  his  native  lan- 
guage, particularly  if  he  be  English  or  Oerman, 
will  be  vastly  improved  by  o&n  reading  and 
singing  in  the  most  euphonious  of  modern  lan- 
guages. Of  distinct  ariicnUUion,  it  may  in  gen- 
eral be  said,  that  the  vowels  only  are  sung,  while 
the  consonants  are  articulated ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  vowels  are  sunffy  and  the  consonants  are 
spoken.  In  vocalizing  alone,  the  larynx,  obedient 
to  the  mind  and  wm,  performs  unassisted,  save 
by  the  lungs,  trachea,  pharynx,  and  diaphragm, 
all  tiiose  changes  which  promote  power,  punty, 
sweetness,  and  flexibility  of  tone.  Some  slight 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  jaws,  tongue,  and 
lips  are  necessary  in  vocalizing  with  ah,  ee,  oh, 
and  oo ;  but  only  the  consonants,  as  initial,  in- 
termediate, or  final  letters,  require  a  constant 
and  vigorous  use  of  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips, 
which  are  the  chief  agents  in  acquiring  an  effect- 
ive articulation.  Full  respirations  should  be 
the  rule,  and  partial  respirations  the  exception. 
In  plain  music,  where  one  or  two  notes  are  ap- 
propriated to  a  syllable,  the  article  should  not 
be  separated  from  the  noun  or  qualifying  ac^ec- 
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tive,  nor  the  adjective  from  the  noun,  by  a  sepa- 
rate breathing;  nor  should  the  syllables  of  a  wonl 
be  separated.  Long  diatonic  or  chromatic  runs, 
(irpetjgios,  trills,  and  cadenzas,  must,  however,  be 
executed  with  an  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
musical  phrase.  The  orotund  hasso  or  barytone, 
as  well  as  the  rich  and  deep  contralto,  require  to 
be  particular  in  their  articulation,  in  order  to  be 
heard,  since  the  very  fullness  of  their  voices  pro- 
duces a  resonance  not  easily  overcome  in  large 
assembly  rooms.  Good  phrasing  implies  good 
singing;  such  a  knowledge  of  the  composer's  idea 
on  the  part  of  the  singer,  as  shall  not  mar,  to  say 
the  least,  either  the  poetic  or  nmsical  symmetry 
of  what  is  sung,  liie  singer  should  be  able  to 
analyze  the  phrases  he  sings,  in  order  that,  in 
melodic  and  harmonic  construction,  he  may  dis- 
cover where  they  begin,  how  they  progress,  and 
where  they  end.  But,  if  he  cannot  do  this,  he 
should  be  able,  intuitively  to  grasp  a  musical 
passage  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  melodic 
projx)rtiou8,  and  spontaneously  to  present  it 
with  such  accessories  as  shall  make  it  appear  his 
own.  All  the  bright  coloring  which  may  be  im- 
jmrted  by  a  vivid  conception,  a  good  pronuncia- 
tion and  articulation,  wul  be  seriously  dimmed 
by  defective  phrasing.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  there  must  be  the  accurate  intonation 
which  is  the  result  of  a  correct  ear.  Some  per- 
Hons  do  not  hear  correctly,  concords  becoming  to 
them  discords.  AVhether  it  be  a  local  diliiculty 
of  the  tympanum,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  a 
rigidity  of  tne  entire  organization  and  sluggish- 
ness of  temperament)  the  fact  is  obvious  that 
defective  ears  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and, 
of  course,  to  imitate  musical  soimds  with  the 
voice,  in  such  cases,  is  an  impossibility.  The 
commonness  of  the  defect  increases,  as  we  pro- 
ceed low  in  the  scale  of  social  being,  particularly 
where,  in  addition  to  poverty  and  moral  degra- 
dation, there  is  superadded  the  prolific  cause,  ab- 
sence of  youthful  opportunities  of  hearing  music 
wdl  sung  or  played.  Could  all  classes,  without 
exception,  be  gladdened,  when  young,  by  hear- 
ing music  correctly  sung  and  played,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  pass  through  life  unmoved  "  by 
the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  would  be  much 
diminished.  It  is  important,  also,  that  the  sounds 
heard  by  children,  be  correct  both  as  to  melody 
and  rhythm,  if  it  be  expected  that  such  children, 
when  grown,  shall  have  a  so-called  good  ear  for 
music.  In  remarking  upon  articulation,  the 
value  of  the  vowel  sounds  aJi,  ee,  oh,  and  oo  was 
noticed  ;  and  it  is  known  that  a  thorough  scale, 
and  rhythmical  use  of  these,  combined  with  all 
the  consonants  as  initial  and  final  letters,  will 
not  only  develop  a  more  distinct  articulation^ 
but  also  a  purer,  more  effective,  and  manageable 
tone.  For  standard  authorities,  on  this  subject, 
Rush,  Philosophy  of  the   Human    Voice 


see 


(Phila.,  1833);  £douard  Fourniere,  Physiologie 
delaVoix  etdela  Parole  (Paris,  1866);  Emanuel 
Garcia,  £cole  du  Chatit  (London);  Bassini,  Art 
of  Singing  (Boston,  1856) ;  New  Method  (Bos- 
ton, 1869);  Emma  Seiler,  2%e  Voice  in  Sitiging 
(Phila.,  1868). 
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WASHINGTON  AND  UilE  UNIVEBSiTY 


WABASH  COLLEGE,  at  Crawfordsrille, 
Ind.,  chartered  in  1833«  is  under  Presbyterian 
bontroL  It  has  productive  funds  to  the  amount 
of  $240,000,  and  libraries  containing  17,000 
volumes.    It  has  an  English  and  commercial,  a 

E'eparatory,  and  a  collegiate  department,  the 
iter  with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  from  $24  to  $30  a  year. 
There  are  several  scholarships.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  12  instructors  and  220  students  (104 
collegiate,  64  preparatory,  and  52  English  and 
commercial).  The  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttie,  D.D., 
is  (1877)  the  president.  

WACO  UNIVEBaiTY,  at  Waco,  Tex., 
founded  in  1861,  is  under  Baptist  control,  l!; 
has  a  small  endowment,  but  is  supported  chiefly 
by  tuition  fees,  the  regular  charge  ranging  from 
"$15  to  $25  per  term  of  five  months.  The  libra- 
ries contain  about  2,500  volumes.  It  has  a  pre- 
paratory department,  a  collegiate  department 
for  females,  and  a  classical  and  a  scientific  col- 
legiate course  for  males.  In  1875 — 6,  there 
were  11  instructors  and  279  students  (157  males 
and  122  females).  The  Rev.  Rufus  C.  Burle- 
son, D.  D.,  is  (1 877)  the  president. 

WAKE  F0BE8T  COLLEGE,  in  Wake 
Co.,  N.  C,  founded  in  1834,  is  under  Baptist 
control.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  ($35 
per  term  of  five  months)  and  the  income  of  an 
endowment  of  $25,000.  The  libraries  contain 
about  8,000  volumes,  llie  course  of  study  com- 
prises six  schools — Latin,  Greek,  modem  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  natural  science,  and  moral 
philosophy.  There  ia  also  a  preparatory  and  a 
commercial  course.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  5  pro- 
fessors and  91  students.  The  presidents  have 
been:  the  Rev.  Saml.  Wait,  D.I).;  the  Rev.  Wui. 
Hooper,  LL.  I).;  the  Rev.  John  B.  White  ;  and 
the  Kev.  W.  M.  Wingate,  D.  D.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1877). 

WASHINQTON.  See  District  of  Columbia. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  at  Wa.sli- 
ington,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  founded  in  1872,  for 
the  education  of  both  sexes,  is  a  non-sectarian 
institution.  It  has  a  prejmratory,  and  an  academic 
department  with  a  four  years'  course.  French, 
Spanish,  (rermau,  (jrreek,  and  I^tin,  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  painting,  drawing,  etc.  are  op- 
tional studies.  The  institution  ia  supported  by 
the  fees  of  students,  tlie  charge  for  tuition  being 
from  $50  to  $80  a  year.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were 
10  instructors  and  176  students.  Silas  S.  Har- 
mon, A.  M.,  has  been  the  principal  since  the 
opening  of  the  college. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  at  Chester- 
town,  Md.,  founded  in  1782,  is  a  non-sectarian 
institution,  lliere  is  a  preparatory  and  a  col- 
legiate department,  llie  cost  of  tuition,  except 
to  holders  of  scholarships,  ranges  from  $10  to 
$()0  a  year.  The  library  contains  about  1 ,300 
volumes.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  3  instructors 
and  37  students  (10  preparatory  and  27  col- 


legiate). The  presidenta  have  been  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Win.  Smith,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colin  Feiguson,  Dr. 
Clowes,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waters,  R.  W.  Ringold, 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Sutton,  R.  C.  Berkeley,  and  nm. 
J.  Rivers,  the  latter  since  1873. 

WASHTNGTON     AND    JEFFEBSOV 
COLLEGE,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  under  Pres- 
byterian   control,    was    formed,    in  1865,  by 
the  consolidation  of  Jefferson  College  (at  Cau- 
onsburg,  chartered  in  1802),  and  Washingtoii 
Coll«^  (chartered  in  1806).    The  former  grew 
out  of  the  Canonsburg  Academy,  opened  in  1791; 
the  latter  had  its  origin  in  the  AVashingtoa 
Academy,  chartered  in  1787,  and  opened  in 
1 789.    Ilie  consolidated  institution  has  an  en- 
dowment of  3220,000,  a  cabinet,  and  libraries 
containing  9,000  voliunes.    Tuition  to  holden 
of  scholarships  is  free ;  to  others  the  fee  is  S24 
a  year,    lliere  is  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate 
department,  the  latter  having  a  classical  and  a 
scientific  course.    In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  pro- 
fessors and  175  students  (140  collegiate  and  35 
preparatoir).    The  presiaents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: the  Key.  Jonatnan  Edwards,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.^ 
1866—9;  the  Rev.  Saml.  J.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


(pro  tern.),  1869 ;  the  Rev.  James  J.  BrownsoUt 
li.D.  (pro  (em.),  1870;  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  P. 
Hays,  D.  D.,  since  1870. 

WASHTNGTON  AND  LEE  T7NIVER. 
SITYy  at  Lexington,  Ya.,  was  chartered  in  1 782. 
Its  germ  was  a  mathematical  and  classical  school 
called  the  Augusta  Academy,  established,  in 
1749,  near  the  site  of  Greenville,  Angosta  Co. 
In  1776,  the  name  was  changed  to  Liberty  HalL 
After  several  removals,  it  was  located  near  Lex- 
ington, in  1785  ;  and,  in  1803,  it  w^as  finally  re- 
moved to  its  present  site,  within  the  limits  of 
the  town.  ITie  first  commencement  was  hekl 
in  1785.  In  1796,  Washington  donated  to  the 
institution  the  100  shares  of  stock  in  the  old 
James  River  Company,  which  the  legislatoie 
had  given  him,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Washington  College.  In  1803,  the  Cincinnati 
Society  appropriated  their  funds,  nearly  $25,000, 
to  the  college.  During  the  civil  war,' the  insti- 
tution was  suspended.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Gen.  Lee,  in  1870,  the  present  name  waft 
adopted.  The  university  is  supported  by  tui- 
tion fees  (generally  $70,  a  year,  in  the  act- 
demic  departments,  and  385,  in  the  professional 
departments),  and  the  income  of  endowments 
amounting  to  $200,000.  It  has  a  library  of 
12,000  volumes,  mineralogical,  geological,  and 
zoological  cabinets,  and  valuable  phuosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  university  are :  (1)  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  course  of  study  into  distinct  el«t- 
ive  schools  or  departments ;  (2)  The  adaptatioo 
of  tlie  several  departments  to  certain  courses  </ 
shidi/,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  correspood- 
ing  degree.  No  degrees  are  conferred  in  cottrff: 
but  all  are  based  upon  actual  attainments  in  & 
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eofnplete^l  couise  of  study.  The  full  course  for 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  3  years ;  for  Bache- 
lor of  Science  and  Arts,  and  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineer,  4  years.  In  1876,  there  were  IT)  in- 
structors and  196  students.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  Wni.  Graham,  A.  M., 
1782—96;  Samuel  L,  (.'ampbell,  M.  1).,  1796—9; 
(ieorge  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.,  1799—1829 ;  Louis 
MarshaU.  M.  1)..  1830-34;  Henrv  Vethake, 
LL.D.,  1834— 6;  Henry  Ruffner,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1836—48;  George  Junkiu,  1).  D.,  184&— 60; 
Gen.  Robert  P:.  Lee,  1865—70 ;  and  Gen.  G. 
W.  Oustis  Lee,  since  1871. 

WASHINGTON  TEBBITORY,  one  of 
the  north- westom  territories  of  the  United 
States,  originally  a  part  of  Oregon,  but  organ- 
ized as  an  independent  territory  in  1853.  It3 
area  is  69,994  sq.  m. ;  its  population,  in  1870, 
was  37.432,  of  whom  22,195  were  whites,  207 
were  colored  persons,  234,  Chinese,  and  14,796, 
Indians. 

Edacdtionrd  HisU/ry. — The  first  educational 
act  of  the  territorial  assembly  was  in  1862,  when 
the  University  of  the  Territory  of  Washington 
was  established,  two  townships  of  the  public 
lands  having  been  previously  set  apart  by  Con- 
gress for  its  endowment.  Special  legislation  for 
the  advancement  of  school  intereste  has,  from 
time  to  time,  taken  place,  but  no  law  securing 
uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  schools 
was  enacted  till  1872,  when  the  foundation  of 
the  present  school  system  was  laid  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  general  law.  The  first  territorial 
superintendent  was  Nelson  Rounds,  who  wai 
appointed  in  1H72.  His  successor  was  J.  P. 
•rudson,the  present  incumbent  (1876), appointed 
in  1874. 

School  System. — A  territorial  superhttemlent 
of  common  schools  is  appointed  biennially  by 
the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council. 
His  duties  are  those  usually  devolving  upon 
general  superintendents.  County  superinienflenL<t 
are  also  elected  biennially.  They  are  required 
to  possess  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  befor3 
beins  eligible.  Three  school  directors,  in  each 
distnct,  are  elected,  one  each  year.  ITiey  make 
out  tax  lists  for  assessments,  build  school-houses, 
employ  teachers,  and  visit  the  schools  twice  each 
session.  The  permanent  school  fund  is  prospect- 
ive only,  being  derivable  from  school  lands  which 
cannot  be  sold  till  the  territory  becomes  a  state. 
The  schools  are  maintained  by  an  annual  four- 
mill  tax  on  every  dollar  of  taxable  property,  a 
county  tax  of  not  more  than  eight  mills,  a  dis- 
trict tax  of  three  mills,  fines  under  criminal 
statutes,  and  private  contributions.  Districts, 
also,  may  levy  a  tax  of  ten  mills  for  building 
and  repairing  school-houses.  Sectarian  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  schools  is  forbidden  by  law. 
The  school  month  consists  of  4  weeks  of  6  days 
each ;  the  school  age  is  from  4  to  21  years. 

Educational  Condition.  —  The  number  of 
school-districts,  in  1875,  was  267;  and  the  num- 
ber of  districts  in  which  schools  were  kept  was 
219.  The  amount  of  school  moneys  for  distribu- 
tion, in  the  same  year,  was  ^53,557. 


The  principal  items  of  sclu)ol  statistics,  for 
1874—5,  are  as  follows: 

Nnniber  of  children  of  f»cIioc»l  ago 8,350 

**        "        "         enrolled  in  Rcbool.> 6,699 

"        *•   teachers* 220 

The  principal  schools  are  at  Olympia,  Port 
Townsend,  Vancouver,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma. 
Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  some 
counties,  and  a  teachers*  association  has  been 
organized.  The  university  at  Seattle  provides  a 
preparatory,  an  academic,  and  a  collegiate  de- 
partment, to  all  of  which  both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted. Holy  Angels  College  (q.  v.),  at  Van- 
couver, is  controlled  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  It 
has  two  courses, — a  preparatory,  and  a  collegiate. 

WASHINQTON  UNIVEBSITY,  at  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  was  incorporated  in  1853  and  for- 
mally inaugurated  in  1857.  ITie  charter  provides 
that  the  institution  shall  be  non-sectarian.  It  is 
supported  by  the  income  of  an  endowment  of 
$500,000,  and  by  tuition  fees  ranging  from  $lO 
to  $160  a  year.  There  are  several  scholarships, 
entitling  the  holders  to  free  tuition.  The  uni- 
versity comprehends  five  departments :  the 
academy,  Mary  Institute  (founded  in  1859).  the 
college  (organized  in  1859),  the  polytechnic 
school  (1857),  and  the  .law  school  (1867).  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  academy  extends 
through  five  years,  and  includes  those  studies 
which  are  preparatory  to  the  College  and  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  the  University.  It  has 
also  a  primary  and  a  commercial  class.  Mary 
Institute  is  a  female  seminary.  Its  grounds  and 
buildings  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  other 
departments;  but  the  chancellor  exercises  a 
general  supervision ;  and  instruction  in  the 
langua^,  the  higher  mathematics,  and  the  nat- 
ural sciences  is  in  part  given  by  the  professors  of 
the  college  and  the  polytechnic  school.  1  he  in- 
stitute affords  A'arious  grades  of  instruction  from 
primary  to  collegiate.  The  course  in  the  coUege 
(4  vrs.)  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The  poly- 
technic school  (O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute) 
has  six  regular  courses  of  study  (4  yrs.  each),  as 
follows:  (1)  civil  engineering;  (2)  mechanical  en- 
gineering; {3)  chemistry;  (4)  mining  and  metal- 
lui^;  (5)  building  and  architecture;  (6)  a 
general  course.  The  Polytechnic  Institute  aJso- 
carries  on  a  free  evening  school  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  technology,  under  the- 
immediate  supervision  and  controlof  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
ITie  law  school  "(St.  Louis  Law  School)  has  a 
library  of  over  2  500  volumes.  The  university 
library  contains  3.000  volumes.  In  1875 — 6,  the 
number  of  instructors  in  all  the  departments  was 
65;  of  students,  902.  The  chancellors  of  the 
university  have  been  Joseph  Gibson  Hoyt,  1859 
— 63;  Wm.  Chauvenet,  1863 — 71;  and  Wm. 
Greenleaf  EHot,  D.  I).,  since  1871. 

WAYLAND,  Francis,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  educator,  bom  in  New  York,  March  11., 
1796  ;  died  in  Providence,  R.L,  Sept.  30.,  1865. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1813,  studied 
medicine,  and  was  licensed  to  practice;  but,  mean- 
while, his  purpose  was  changed ;  and,  in  1816, 
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he  CDtei^  the  Andover  Theological  SeDiiuary. 
llie  instructions  of  Prof.  Moses  btuart  enkindled 
iu  his  mind  an  intense  enthusiasm  for  study;  but 
poverty  compelled  hiui  to  leave  the  institution. 
During  the  next  four  years,  he  was  a  tutor  in 
Union  College;  and,  in  1821,  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  in  Boston.  In  1826, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  history  in  Union  College,  and,  early  in 
1827,  was  chosen  president  of  Brown  University, 
and  entered  on  what  was  to  be  the  work  of  his 
life.  The  college  was  in  a  depressed  state.  The 
funds  were  inconsiderable ;  there  was  scarcely 
library,  cabini^t,  or  apparatus;  and  the  standard 
of  character,  discipline,  and  scholarship  was  low. 
The  new  president  sought,  first  of  all,  to  raise 
the  standiurd.  In  the  recitation  room,  he  intro- 
duced thoroughness,  exactness,  self-dependence, 
and  freedom  of  inquiry.  He  aimed  to  teach,  not 
the  text-book,  but  the  subject.  He  encouraged 
questions  germane  to  the  topic.  Finding  that 
the  text-books  iu  use  were  inadequate,  he  taught 
by  lectures,  till  in  time  he  created  text-books  in 
the  different  branches.  He  next  sought  to  in- 
crease the  material  means  of  instruction.  A  fund 
of  ^2.5,000  was  raised  for  the  increase  of  the 
library  and  the  apparatus ;  a  library  building,  a 
laboratory,  and  a  house  *  for  the  president  were 
erected ;  the  library  was  also  increased  by  special 
subscriptions  outside  of  the  fund;  and  several  new 
departments  of  instruction  were  created.  Yet, 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  conviction  grew  in 
the  mind  of  the  president  that  the  college  was 
not  fulfilling  its  destiny.  His  dissatisfaction 
with  the  American  college  was  expressed  in  his 
little  book,  Thoughts  on  the  Preseni  Collegiate 
System  in  the  United  States  (1842) ;  but  no 
remedy  was  suggested.  Gradually,  his  mind 
worked  itself  clear ;  and,  in  1 850,  his  Report  to 
tJie  Corporation  of  Brown  Universifi/  indicat- 
ed both  the  evil  and  the  remedy.  The  Amer- 
ican colleges  were  not  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  American  people.  They  were  molded  by 
the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  rather  than  by 
the  wants  of  the  lyth  century.  They  wei-e 
offering  an  education  suited  only  to  a  limited 
class,  to  the  members  of  the  learned  professions, 
esjKicially  the  ministry,  and  were  ignoring  the 
large  and  increasing  industrial  classes.  They 
were  setting  at  naught  the  diversity  of  character 
and  needs  on  the  part  of  young  men.  They 
were  crowding  a  vast  number  of  studies  into  a 
limited  period  of  time,  and  were  precluding  the 
hope  of  high  attainments  in  any  deimrtment. 
The  president  proiX)sed  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
college,  by  offering  its  advantages  to  every  class, 
welcoming  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  artisan, 
and  not  compelling  any  one  to  pursue  classical 
studies  against  his  will.  He  desired  also  to  afford 
the  student  the  means  of  attaining  high  excellence 
in  whatever  department  he  entered.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Report  were  carried  into  practice, 
not  indeed  as  completely  as  the  president  de- 
aired,  but  far  enough  to  afford  marked  and  satis- 
factory results.  Dr.  Wayland's  views  of  theo- 
logical education  were  similarly  practical  and 


liberal. — ^l*he  labors  attending  the  re-oijganizalioD 
of  the  university  had  been  exhausting  in  the 
extreme;  and,  in  1855,  Dr.  Wayland  felt  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  presidency.  In  1857 — 8,  he 
acted  for  sixteen  months  as  pastor  of  the  Fiist 
Baptist  (Jhurch  in  Providence.  The  remainder 
of  nis  life  he  passed  in  retirement,  in  study,  and 
in  such  benevolent  and  rcligious  labors  as  his 
strength  allowed.  In  addition  to  the  works 
named  above,  he  published  Moral  Science  (1835): 
Political  Ecmutmy  (1837) ;  Litniiatiwis  (/  Hu- 
man Responsibility  (1838) ;  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy (1854),  and  many  other  volumes,  besides 
numerous  sermons,  articles,  tracta,  and  addresBes. 

WAYNESBUBG  COLLEGE,  at  Waynes^ 
burg,  Pa.,  founded  in  1850,  is  under  (■umbe^ 
land  Presbyterian  control.  It  is  6up^>orted  partly 
by  tuition  fees  and  partly  by  the  income  of  its 
endowments,  amoimtmg  to  $50,000.  1  he  cust 
of  tuition  is  820  a  year.  I'be  libraries  contaiu 
about  2,000  volumes.  It  has  a  classical,  a  sci- 
entific, a  ladies\  a  normal,  and  a  commercial 
course.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  10  instructois 
and  297  students  (82  collegiate,  115  preparatoiy, 
and  100  unclassified),  'llie  presidents  have  been 
as  follows  :  the  Rev.  Joshua  Loughran,  A.  M.,  4 
years;  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Weethee.  A.  M.,  3  years; 
John  C.  Flenneken,  1  year ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Miller,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  17  years. 

WEAVEBVILLE  COLLEGE,  at  Weav 
erville,  9  m.  N.  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  chartered  in 
1873,  is  a  non-sectarian  institution.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  re- 
gions of  North  America.  It  has  a  primaiy,« 
preparatory,  and  a  collegiate  department,  to  all 
of  which  both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  cost  of 
tuition  ranges  from  36.50  to  818  per  session  of 
five  months.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  7  instruct- 
ors and  123  students  (collegiat*;,  21  ;  scientific 
and  preparatory,  74 ;  academic  and  primary.  2Si. 
The  llcv.  James  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  is  (1877)  the 
president. 

WEBSTER,  Noah,  an  American  lexicog- 
rapher, was  born  in  West  Hartford,  Ct..  Oct.  16.. 
1758;  died  in  New  Haven,  May  28.,  1k43. 
After  graduating  at  Yale  College  in  1778,  he 
taught  school  for  some  time  at  Hartford.  In 
1782,  he  oi)ened  a  classical  school  at  Goshen. 
\.  Y.;  and,  in  1787.  he  became  for  one  year, 
princijial  of  an  acadeniy  in  Philadelpliia.  He 
began  the  preparation  of  school  books  as  early 
as  1783,  in  which  year  he  published  the  Fin^i 
Part  of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  £nglish 
Language.  This  first  part  was  followed,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  years,  by  the  second  an»i 
third  parts :  and  it  was  the  basis  of  VVebsterV 
spelling  books,  which,  in  various  editions  and  re- 
visions, met  with  a  success  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  educational  literature,  as  7O,00U,lK«» 
copies,  it  is  said,  had  been  sold  of  them  up  lo 
the  end  of  1876.  After  spendin|z  several  yi^ai? 
in  the  practice  of  law,  in  publishing  periodicals 
and  other  literary  works,  Webster  engaged,  in 
1807,  upon  the  great  work  of  liis  life,  the  Amtr- 
ican  Dictionary  of  the  English  L<ingnage.  Il 
was  not  completed  until  1828,  wheu  an  edition 
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of  2,500  copies  was  published  in  the  United 
States  (New  York,  2  vols.,  4to.],  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  edition  of  3,000  m  England.  In 
1840 — 41,  a  second  edition  of  3,000  copies  was 
printed;  and  a  revised  appendix  was  published 
soon  after  the  author's  death,  in  1843.  in  1847, 
Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College. 
Webster's  son-in-law,  published  a  thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  at  Springfield. 
After  the  death  of  Professor  Goodrich,  in  1 860, 
the  direction  of  the  work  of  revision  was  com- 
mitted to  Professor  (subsequently  President) 
Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  who  published  a 
new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition,  in  1864,  at 
Springfield.  He  had  been  assisted  in  the  re- 
vision by  a  larce  number  of  distinguished  schol- 
ars, among  whom  were  Professors  James  I). 
Dana,  William  D.  Whitney,  Chester  S.  Lyman, 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Thomas  A.  Thatcher,  >fames 
Hadley,  all  of  Yale  Collece.  and  Dr.  C.  A.  F. 
Mahn,  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  the  latter  of  whom  re- 
wrote the  entire  etymological  dei>artmcnt.  In 
this  new  shape,  Webster's  Dictionary  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  notable  protluctions 
of  the  lexical  literature  of  the  world.  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Webster 
wrote  a  History  of  the  United  States,  revised 
about  1838;  Letters  to  a  Young  Ge)itiemaii 
commencing  his  Education  (New  Haven,  1823), 
and  a  number  of  other  works.  A  Memoir  of 
Nook  Webst^^  is  given  in  the  editions  of  the 
dictionary  of  1 847  and  1 864. 

WEHBLI,  Johann  Jakob,  a  celebrated 
Swiss  teacher  of  poor-sch'ools,  was  bom  at  Eschi- 
koven,  November  6..  1790,  and  died  at  Andwyl, 
March  15.,  1855.  He  taught  a  small  school  at 
Ticuteneg^  during  two  winters,  working  in  part 
pay  for  his  board.  In  1809,  he  became  an  assist- 
ant to  Fellenberg,  in  his  school  at  Hofwyl.  where 
he  remained  twenty-three  years,  bestowing  the 
most  assiduous  care  upon  the  poor  children  and 
scholars.     (See  Hofwvl.) 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  at  Middle- 
town,  Ct..  the  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  tha 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  organized  in 
1830,  and  chartered  in  1831.  Since  1872,  its 
courses  have  been  open  to  both  sexes.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  about  $400,000,  extensive 
astronomical,  physical,  and  chemical  apjmratus, 
a  valuable  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a 
library  of  over  26,000  volumes.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  875  a  year.  There  are  three  regular 
courses,  each  of  four  years :  a  classical  course,  a 
lAtin-scientific  course,  and  a  scientific  course  ; 
and  in  each  there  is  a  considerable  range  of 
elective  studies.  There  are  also  special  and  post- 
'graduate  courses.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  14  in- 
structors, and  176students  (9  females).  The  presi- 
dents have  been  as  follows:  the  llev.  Wilbur 
Pisk,  D.  I)..  1831—9:  the  Ilc^v.  Stephen  Olin. 
D.  D.,  1839—41 ;  the  Kev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  I)., 
1841—2;  the  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  I).D.,l842— 51; 
Augustus  Wm.  Smith.  1852—7;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cummines,  1).  I).,  1857—75;  and  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Foes,  I).  D.,  since  1875. 


WESTERN  COLLEGE,  at  Western,  linn 
Co.,  Iowa,  was  founded  in  1856  by  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  which  still 
controls  it.  It  has  an  endowment  of  $16,000, 
but  has  been  chiefly  supported  by  contributions. 
The  college  and  society  libraries  contain  1500 
volmnes.  The  tuition  and  incidental  fees  are 
$25.50  a  year.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  ITiere  is 
'•  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  and  a  prepara- 
tory and  a  commercial  depai'tment.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  11  instructors  and  219  students  (132 
males  and  87  females),  of  whom  37  were  of  col- 
legiate grade.  The  presidents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Rev.  Solomon  Weaver,  1856 — 64;  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Davis,  1864—5:  M.  W.  Bartlett 
(principal),  1865—6 ;  H.  R.  Page.  1866—7;  E. 
C.  Ebersole,  A.M.  (principal),  1867 — 8;  and  the 
Rev.  Kzekiel  B.  Kephart,  A.M.,  since  1868. 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  COLLEGE, 
at  Westminster,  Md.,  was  founded  in  1867  and 
incorporated  in  1868.  It  is  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  Maryland  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  It  is  sup- 
1  ported  by  contributions  and  the  fees  of  students. 
I'he  cost  of  tuition  is  from  SI  7.50  to  $30  a  year. 
The  institution  has  libraries  comprising  3,500 
volumes.  Both  sexes  are  educated,  but  in  separate 
departments,  though  mainly  by  the  same  pro- 
fessors. The  collegiate  course  for  males  extends 
over  4  years,  and  for  females,  3  years.  Facilities 
are  also  afforded  for  theological  instruction.  In 
1876 — 7,  there  were  13  instructors  and  113 
students  (6i}  male  and  47  female,  65  collegiate 
and  48  preparatory).  The  Rev.  J.  T.  AVard, 
I).  D.,  has  been  the  president  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  institution. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE,  at 
Hudson,  Ohio,  was  chartere<l  in  1826,  and  ojjened 
the  same  year.  It  is  not  under  ecclesiastical 
control,  but  its  trustees  and  professors  are  all 
connectL*d  with  the  Congregational  or  Presby- 
terian denomination.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
fees  (fn)m  $25  to  $30  a  year),  and  the  income  of 
nn  endowment  of  $21(),()00.  It  hjis  an  astronom- 
ical obsenatory,  valuable  apparatus,  and  libraries 
containing  11.000  volun.cs.  'Ihere  is  a  prepar- 
atory and  a  collegiate  department.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted.  In  1876 — 7,  there  were  11  in- 
structors and  126  students  (72  collegiate  and  54 
prejwiratory).  Ihe  Cleveland  Medical  College, 
established  in  Cleveland  in  1844,  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  institution.  The  presidents  of  the 
college  have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  Charles 
B.  Storrs,  1830—33;  the  Rev.  George  E.  Pierce, 
D.  I).,  1834—55;  the  Rev.  Flenry  I^  Hitchcock, 
I).  1).,  185.5—71;  and  the  Rev.  Carroll  Cutler, 
D.D.,  since  1871. 

WESTFIELD  COLLEGE,  at  Westfield, 
111.,  under  the  control  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  was  chartered  in  I H65,  growing  out  of 
the  Westfield  Seminary,  founded  in  18b I.  Roth 
sexes  are  admitted  and  graduated  on  an  equal 
basis  of  scholarship.  It  has  an  endowment  of 
385,000.  The  regular  charge  for  tuition  is  ^24 
a  year,  lliere  is  a  preparatory,  a  normal,  a  sci- 
entiiicy  and  a  classical  course.     Facilities  are 
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also  a£forded  for  instruction  in  art  and  mnsic. 
In  1876 — 7,  there  were  9  instructors  and  193 
students  (34  collegiate).  The  Rev.  Samuel  B. 
Allen,  D.  D.,  has  been  the  president  since  1869. 

WE8TMIKSTEB  COLLEGE,  at  Fulton, 
Mo.,  founded  in  1853,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  South.  It  is  support- 
ed by  tuition  fees  (from  $30  to  0^0  a  year)  and 
the  income  of  an  endowment  of  886,000.  The 
libraries  contain  about  5,000  volumes.  There  is 
a  classical  and  a  scientific  course  (with  a  col- 
legiate and  a  preparatory  department),  special 
courses,  and  an  English  course.  In  1876 — 7, 
there  were  6  professors  and  99  students  (clas- 
sical, 43  ;  scientific,  15  ;  special,  15  ;  English, 
26).  The  presidents  have  been :  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
Laws,  LL.  D.;  the  Rev.  tlohn  Montgomery,  D.  D.; 
the  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.;  and  the  Rev.  M.  M. 
Fisher,  D.  D.,  the  present  (1877)  incumbent. 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE,  at  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  chartered  in  1852,  is  under 
United  Presbyterian  control.  It  has  productive 
funds  to  the  amount  of  374,000,  raised  by  the 
sale  of  scholarships,  the  owners  or  hirers  of  which 
are  entitled  to  tuition.  The  libraries  contain 
3,600  volumes.  There  is  a  classical,  a  preparatory, 
and  a  scientific  department.  No  distinction  of 
color  or  sex  is  made  in  the  admission  of  students. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  instructors  and  165 
students  (71  classical,  48  preparatory,  and  46 
scientific).  The  presidents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Rev.  James  Patterson,  D.  D.,  1853 — 
06;  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Browne,  D.  D.,  1867—70; 
and  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Jeffere,  D.  D.,  since  1872. 

WEST  POINT,  the  seat  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  is  a  village  in  Orange 
Co.,  N.Y.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  at 
its  passage  through  the  Highlands,  52  m.  above 
New  York  City.  The  grounds  over  which  the 
United  Stat3S  has  jurisdiction,  and  on  which  are 
the  principal  buildings,  occupy  the  plain  of  West 
Point,  160  to  180  ft.  above  the  river,  and  are 
fijmked  on  the  west  by  abrupt  hills  and  mountain 
s;>ur8  from  500  to  1,500  ft.  nigh.  The  point  pro- 
jects into  the  river  with  bold,  rocky  cli£Ea  on  the 
east  and  north-east,  and  a  more  gentle  slope  on 
the  north.  A  large  area  is  arranged  for  tactical 
instruction  and  parades.  The  academy  was 
established  at  West  Point  by  th3  act  of  March 
T).,  1802.  Under  the  present  law,  each  congres- 
sional district,  each  territory,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at  the 
ajademy,  and  ten  are  also  appointe  1  yearly  at 
large.  'Hie  appointments  at  large  are  conferre'l 
by  the  president ;  those  from  each  district  and 
territory,  bv  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  representative  or  delegate  in  Con- 
gress. Candidates  must  be  between  17  and  22 
years  of  age,  must  be  well  versed  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  and  writing,  including  orthography,  and 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  En- 
glish grammar,  of  descriptive  geography,  partic- 
ularly of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  entering,  they  agree  to 
sorve  eight  years  in  the  U.  8.  army,  unless  sooner 
dischar^d.     Each  cadet  receives  $.540  a  year, 


against  which  are  chai^ged  his  expenses,  including 
board,  clothing,  books,  and  stationery.  For  the 
purposes  of  military  police,  discipline,  and  in- 
fantry drill,  the  cadets  are  oi*ganized  into  a  bat- 
1  taliou  of  four  companies,  commanded  by  an 
army  officer,  styled  Commandant  of  Cadets,  the 
battalion  staff  and  the  subordinate  officers  being 
cadets.  Each  company  is  commanded  by  anarroy 
ofiicer,  styled  Assistant  Instructor  of  Infantiy^ 
Tactics.  The  course  is  for  four  years.  From  about 
Jime  20.  to  Hept.  1 .,  a  period  corresponding  to 
the  vacation  of  other  institutions, the  cadets  live 
in  tents  and  devote  themselves  to  military  du- 
ties, riding,  sword  exercise,  practical  military  en- 
gineering, etc.  On  graduation,  they  are  commis- 
sioned in  the  engineers,  ordnance,  artillery,  in- 
fantry, or  cavalry,  according  to  their  qualifica- 
tions. The  academy  is  under  the  care  of  an  army 
officer,  styled  Superintendent,  who  has  a  military 
staff  of  five  officers.  Ihere  are  professors  of 
drawing ;  of  mathematics ;  of  cheutistry,  miner- 
alogy, and  geology ;  of  the  hrpanieh  language ; 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy ;  of  the 
French  language ;  of  militar}'  and  civil  engineer- 
ing; of  law;  and  of  geography,  history,  ancT 
ethics  (the  chaplain).  1  here  are  also  instructors 
of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  tactics  (the 
commandant  of  cadets);  of  practical  militaiy 
engineering,  signaling,  and  telegraphv;  and  of 
oranance  and  gunnery ;  a  music  teacher,  and  a 
sword  master.  Most  of  these  have  several  as- 
sistants. In  1877,  there  were 51  officers  and  3(0 
cadets.  The  number  of  graduates  from  1802  to 
1876  was  2,640,  being- less  than  half  of  thoee 
who  entered  the  academy  during  that  period. 

WEST  VntGINIA,  one  of  the  states  of 
the  American  Union,  organized,  in  1862,  from 
a  portion  of  Virginia,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  separate  state  in  1863.  Its  area  is 
23,000  sq.  m.;  and  its  population,  in  1870.  was 
442,014,  of  whom  17,980  were  colored  persons. 

Educational  History. — The  school  history  of 
the  state  is  of  course  identical  with  that  of  Vir- 
ginia ^q.  v.),  up  to  the  time  of  their  separation. 
One  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  state  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  school  fund,  for  the  organization  of  a  free- 
school  system,  and  the  appointment  of  officere 
necessary  for  its  proper  supervision  and  main- 
tenance. In  1865,  this  system  was  established, 
and  remained  in  force  till  1872,  when  the  new 
cx)nstitution,  then  adopted,  made  several  changes. 
In  1873,  the  legislature  amended  the  school  law. 
giving  it  its  present  form. — Since  1869.  tli? 
state  superintendents  have  been  as    foUoYrs : 


H.  A.  a.  Ziegler,  till  February,  1 H70  ;  A.  1 '. 
Williams,  till  1871 ;  C.  S.  Leww,  till  1872;  W. 
K.  Pendleton,  tiU  1873;  B.  W.  Byrne,  till  1877 ; 
and  W.  K.  Pendleton,  again  elected  in  1877. 

School  System. — The  supervision  and  man- 
agement of  the  state  are  entrusted  to  a  sla^ 
8upei'i7it€ndentf  who  is  elected  by  the  people 
every  four  years.  He  is  required  to  give  direc- 
tions to  the  county  superintendents,  and  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  the  omoe. 
making  an  annual    report  to  the  legislature. 
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{Jaunty  superintendents  are  elected  for  two 
vears.  The  organization  of  the  schools  is  com- 
mitted to  these  officers,  with  power  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  all  subordinate  offi- 
cers. District  boards  (^  education,  consisting  of 
a  president  aod  two  commissioners,  are  elected 
for  two  years.  They  have  general  control  of  the 
district  schools  in  all  that  relates  to  the  building 
and  repairing  of  school-houses,  the  employment 
of  teachers,  me  determination  of  their  number 
and  salaries,  and  the  limiting  of  the  school  ses- 
sion. District  trustees  are  elected  for  two  jeara. 
They  act  imder  the  direction  of  the  district 
board.  They  employ  teachers,  and  report  an- 
nually to  the  boanl.  Boards  of  examiners,  each 
•consisting  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  two 
teachers  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  district 
bs)ard,  are  convened  in  every  county  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  teachers  and  issuing  certif- 
ijates.  valid  for  one  year  in  the  county  where 
issued.  These  are  authorized  to  grant  certificates 
of  five  grades.  A  state  board  of  examinee's, 
■consisting  of  the  state  superintendent  and  two 
professional  teachers  appointed  by  the  governor, 
■also  issues  professional  certificates,  which  entitle 
the  holder  to  teach  anywhere  in  the  state  dur- 
ing life,  such  certificates  beinpr  revocable  by  the 
•state  superintendent  for  good  cause.  The  school 
revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  from  ( I )  the  in- 
tL^rest  on  the  invested  school  fund  ;  (2)  a  poll  tax 
of  %\  on  all  male  citizens ;  (3)  a  state  tax  of  10 
cents  on  every  3100  of  real  and  personal 
j)roperty  ;  (4)  a  district  tax  for  a  school  fund  ; 
and  (5)  a  district  tax  for  a  building  fund.  ITio 
last  two  are  subject  to  a  majority  vote  of  the 
p3ople  of  the  district.  The  county  sheriff  acts 
a^  treasurer  of  the  school  funds,  collectiDg  and 
disbursing  "all  school  money  for  the  several 
districts  and  independent  districts  therein." 
Mixed  schools  for  white  and  colored  children 
are  prohibited;  the  establishment  of  separate 
«2hools  for  the  latter  bein^  provided  for,  when- 
ever the  number  in  a  district  exceeds  25.  The 
le;^  school  age  is  from  6  to  21  years. 

Edacniionrd  Condition.  —  llie  number  of 
£chool-di8trict8,  in  1874,  was  321 ;  the  number 
of  sub-districts,  2,845;  the  number  of  independ- 
•cnt  districts,  38. 

The  school  revenue,  in  1874 — 5,  was : 

Prom  state  tax $194,791.32 

"     local     '*    541,090.98 

Interest  on  permanent  fund. . .     17.595.20 

Totnl $753,477.50 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

F..r  teachers'  salaries $541,358>3 

*'    sites,  buildings,  and  fumit.  121.047.38 
*•    other  expenses. 52,754.38 

Tot«l $715,160.69 

The  principal   items  of   school  statistics  are 

as  follows : 

N'».  of  children  of  school  age 179,897 

"     "        "         enrolled 115,300 

Average  daily  attendance 79,002 

dumber  of  teachers,  males. 2,677 

"         females 784 


Total 3,461 

Average  monthly  saliiry  of  male  teachers $:i5.03 

**  female      •*     $30.77 


(i 


it 


ii 


Normal  Instrudion.  —  The  state  normal 
school,  known  as  Marsliall  College,  at  Hunt- 
ington, was  established  in  1867.  Five  branches 
were  subsequently  authorized,  and  most  of  them 
were  opened  as  follows :  at  Fairmont  (1869);  at 
West  Liberty  (1870);  at  Glenville  (1873);  at 
Shepherdstown  U873);  and  at  Concord  (to  be 
opened  in  1875).  The  number  of  graauates 
from  the  parent  school  at  Huntington,  up  to 
1874,  was  34.  The  school  at  Fairmont  is  divided 
into  a  model  school,  and  an  academic  and  a 
normal  department,  and  wiU  accommodate  200 
students.  The  school  at  West  Liberty  has  ac- 
commodations for  150 ;  that  at  Shepherdstown, 
for  200.  The  latter  and  the  Glenville  school  are 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  regents. 
The  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  fund  for 
these  live  schools,  in  1875,  was  32,500. —  Teac?i- 
ers*  Institutes  have  been  organized,  principally 
by  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund;  and  their 
influence,  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
improved  methods  of  teaching  and  school  gov- 
ernment, has  been  very  beneficial.  A  state 
teachers'  association  is  also  in  existence,  which 
holds  annual  meetings.  Normal  institutes,  of 
from  2  to  4  weeks'  duration,  were  held,  during 
1874,  in  15  counties. 

Secondary  Instruction. — The  establishment  of 
high  schools  is  dependent  upon  a  three-fifths 
!  vote  of  the  citizens  of  each  district.  The  num- 
ber of  these  institutions  is  not  large.  The 
Harper's  Ferry  High  School  for  colored  pupib 
was,  in  1868,  chartered  as  Storer  (allege,  but 
the  course  of  instruction  hardly  goes  beyond 
that  of  the  ordinary  primary  school.  Many 
grammar  schools  exist,  and  the  studies  usually 
pursued  in  high  schools  are,  to  some  extent,  pur- 
sued in  them.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
private  schools  and  academies  in  which  secondary 
instruction  is  given.  Heven  private  schools  of 
this  grade  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, in  1875,  a  total  of  32  teachers  and  873 
pupils.  Two  of  the  colleges,  ako,  have  prepar- 
atory departments. 

Demyminatioiud  mid  Parochial  Schools. — 
Several  of  these  are  in  existence,  principally  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  and. 
the  German  Protestants.  Five  are  reported  in. 
Wheeling  alone, — 3  Boman  Catholic,  and  2  Ger- 
man Protestant. 

Superior  Instruction. — Three  institutions  fou 
education  of  this  kind  exist,  as  follows : 


NAME 

Location 

When 

>rgan- 

ized 

Reiigioiis 

denomi* 

nation 

Bethanv  College 

Weit  Yirginla  College 
West  Virginia  Univ.. . 

Bethany 
Flemington 
Morgan  town 

1840 
1868 
1867 

Chriitlan 
FreeW.B, 
Non-eeo. 

There  are  two  colleges  for  women, — the  Park- 
ersburg  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  and  the 
Wheeling  Female  College.  'Hie  former  wa» 
established  by  the  Boman  Catholics,  in  1866. 
('onnecttd  with  it  is  a  preparatory  school  in 
which  instruction  in  common-school  branches  ift 
given  gratuitously,    llie  academy  is  well  aupr 
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plied  with  apparatus  and  all  the  means  for  im- 
parting a  higher  education.  It  had,  in  1875, 
12  instructors,  in  all  the  departments,  and  80  stu- 
dents pursuing  the  college  course.  The  Wheel- 
ing Female  Colle&e  provides  a  regular  college 
course  of  4  years,  besides  special  courses.  It  was 
established  in  1865,  is  non-sectarian,  and  has  a 
corp  of  13  instructors— 4  male  and  9  female — 
ana  139  students  in  all  the  departments. 

Prqfessioard  and  Scientific  Instruction. — The 
a^cultural  department  of  the  West  Virginia 
University,  at  Morgantown.  is  the  state  institu- 
tion for  instruction  in  agriculture.  It  was  en- 
dowed by  Congress  with  land  scrip  to  the  value 
of  8100,000,  to  which  the  citizens  of  Morgan- 
town  have  added  from  time  to  time.  It  also  re- 
ceives an  annual  appropriation  from  the  legis- 
lature. It  has  five  departments :  preparatory, 
literary,  scientific,  agncultural,  and  military. 
Optional  courses  are  permitted.  Nine  regents 
constitute  the  board  of  management,  and  two 
cadets  from  each  i^^nt  s  district  are  entitled  to 
gratuitous  instruction.  St.  Vincent's  College,  at 
Wheeling,  was  established  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, in  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruc- 
tion in  theology.  It  is  now  temporarily  suspended. 

WEST  VTBGINIA,  TTniversity  of,  at 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  was  founded  in  1867.  It 
has  an  endowment  of  $110,000,  including  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress  for 
the  support  of  a  state  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  supported  by  the  in- 
come of  the  endowment,  together  with  tuition 
fees  and  annual  state  appropriations.  Four 
cadets  from  each  judicial  circuit  of  the  state  are 
educated  free  of  cost  for  tuition,  books,  station- 
erv,  etc.  Military  drill  is  required  of  them.  For 
others,  the  tuition  and  contingent  fees  vaiy  from 
$21  to  $30  a  year.  The  institution  has  a  library 
of  4,000  volumes.  A  United  States  signal  sta- 
tion has  been  established  at  the  university.  The 
instruction  is  embraced  in  six  departments: 
classical,  scientific,  agricultural,  engineering,  and 
military;  ami  a  preparatory  department.  The 
agricultural  course  is  for  two  years ;  the  other 
courses  are  for  four  years.  In  the  military  de- 
partment, besides  tactics,  etc.,  the  studies  are 
those  of  the  classical,  scientific,  or  other  depart- 
ment. In  1875 — 6,  there  were  11  instructors 
and  y6  students  (39  collegiate  and  57  prepara- 
tory). The  Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  LL.  1).,  is 
(1H77)  acting  president. 

WEST  VIBQINIA  COLLEGE,  at  Flem- 
intfton,  Taylor  Co.,  W.  Va.,  founderl  in  18G8,  is 
under  the  control  of  Free  Will  Baptists.  It  is 
8up|>orte(l  by  tuition  fees,  ranging;  from  $24  to 
$40  a  year.  It  lias  a  prejmratory,  a  commercial, 
an  academic,  a  iiornml,  a  college  prejmratory, 
and  a  collogiato  course.  Both  sexes  are  atl- 
mitted.  In  1H76 — 7,  there  were  5  instructors 
and  7;")  students.  The  presidents  luvve  Ik'cu  the 
Rev.  A.  1).  Williams,  A.M.,  IHGH— 70,  and  the 
Rev.  Win.  (\)lecrrove,  A.  M.,  since  1870. 

WHATELY,  Richard,  archbishoi>  of  Dub- 
lin, born  in  London,  Feb.  1.,  1787;  die<l  in 
Dublin,  Oct.  8.,  1863.     i  le  was  educated  at  Oriel 


College,  Oxford,  was  elected  fellow  in  1811,  and 
became  Bampton  lecturer  in  1822.    In  1825,  he 
was  appointea  principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Ox- 
ford; m  1830,  professor  of  political  economj; 
and,  in  1831,  archbishop  of  Dublin.    lii  the  lat- 
ter position,  he  was  very  energetic  in  all  ques- 
tions which  affected  the  welfare  of  Ireland.   He 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  natioml 
education,  a  position  which  he  held  till  1853,  re- 
signing it  then  because  of  a  departure  on  the  put 
of  the  board  from  the  plan  on  which  they  nad, 
up  to  that  time,  acted.     His  activity  in  all  char- 
itable enterprises,  and  his  eneigy  as  an  author, 
were  very  marked.    His  educational  works  are : 
Elements  of  Logic  (1826);  Elemenis  q^Rhetorie 
(1828);  Introductory  Lectures  to  Political  Earn- 
omy  (1831)  ;   English  Synonyms  (1851) ;  and 
Introductory  Lessons  on  Mind  (1859). 

WHEATON  COLLEGE,  at  Wheaton,IlU 
was  organized  in  1858,  and  chartered  in  1860. 
It  was  founded  by  Wesleyan  Methodists,  but  is 
now  under  the  control  of  Congregationahsts. 
It  has  productive  fimds  to  the  amount  of  $30,000; 
the  bmldings,  grounds,  and  a]>paratuB  are  valued 
at  $100,000;  and  the  libraries  contain  about  2..')00 
volumes.  Tlie  cost  of  txiition  is  from  824  to  $30 
a  year.  There  is  a  classical,  and  a  ladies'  col- 
legiate coiu-se.  preparatory  courses,  and  an  En- 
glish course;  instruction  is  also  given  in  music, 
drawing,  and  painting,  and  commercial  branches. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  17  instructors  and  213 
students.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Blauchard  is  (1877) 
the  president. 

WHEWELL,  WiUiam,  an  English  philos- 
opher and  educator,  bom  in  Lancaster,  May  24., 
1794 :  died  in  Cambridce,  March  5.,  1866.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1 81 6,  of  which  he 
became  fellow,  and,  subsequently,  tutor.  In  1820. 
he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  and 
from  1828  to  IH.32,  was  .professor  of  mineraJogr 
in  Cambridge.  In  1841,  ho  was  appointed  Master 
of  Trinity;  and,  from  1838  to  l.s. 5 .5,  was  professor 
of  casuistry.  In  the  latter  year,  upon  his  a|>- 
IKjintment  as  vice-chancellor  of  the  Universiij 
of  Cambridge,  he  re8ign(xl  his  professorship. 
His  great  mental  activity  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stant accessions  to  his  ctock  of  knowledge,  his 
varied  attainments,  and  the  amount  of  literary 
labor  which  he  jxTformed,  in  the  shape  of  inde- 
jiendent  works,  besides  reviews,  criticisms,  and 
translations.  To  this  activity,  his  iminterrupted 
good  health  contributed  not  a  little.  His  edu- 
cational works  are  :  Astrnnoini/  and  (rfnerrjl 
Phi/sics  (1833);  Though  fa  an  the  Study  of 
M(tthenuttirji  (1835);  On  the  Principles  of  En- 
glish UnirfTnitt/  Edncation  (1837);  History  (f 
the  Inductire  Sciences  (1837);  Phihx^ojthy  (/  tJie 
Tndftdire  Sciences  (1840)  ;  On  Liberal  Ehicth 
tio/i   (1845 — 52)  ;    Lr*tiurrs  on    the  Histon/  of 


Moral  Philosophy/  in  England  (\S^2)  ;  Of  thi^ 
PlnraliUfof  Worlds  {\^\\)\  Tlie Platonic Ihn- 
IcHfnes  fcrr  English  Readers  (1859 — 61);  and 
Lectures  oti  Political  Eamomv  (1863). 

WHITTIEB  COLLEQE  AKD  KOB- 
MAL  INSTITUTE,  at  Salem,  Henry  t'o.. 
Iowa,  founded  in  1867,  is  under  the  care  of  the 
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Society  of  Friends.  It  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  varying  from 
$24  to  $30  a  year.  It  has  a  collegiate,  a  normal, 
and  a  business  department,  'llie  course  of  study 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  collegiate  de- 
partment is  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  sci- 
entific course.  The  third  year  completes  the 
scientific  course,  the  ancient  langua^  being 
elective.  This  course  is  soon  to  be  mcreased, 
and  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  extend  both 
courses  so  as  to  constitute  a  complete  college 
curriculum.  The  classical  course  extends  through 
the  fourth  year.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  5  in- 
structors and  200  students  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. Wm.  Penn  Clark  is  (1877)  the  president. 

WIOHEBN,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  German 
philanthropist  and  educator,  was  bom  in  Ham- 
burg, in  1808.  He  studied  theology,  engaged  ac- 
tively in  the  different  departments  of  benevolence 
connected  with  the  home  missionary  work  of 
the  Evangelical  Church,  and  especially  interested 
himself  in  the  care  of  poor  children,  and  in  Jthe 
amelioration  of  the  inmates  of  hospitals  and 
prisons.  He  has  founded  a  number  of  institu- 
tions, the  most  important  of  which  is  that  called 
the  Rauhcs  Haus  (das  Rauhe  Hausi),  at  Horn, 
near  Hamburg,  a  house  of  refuge  for  homeless 
children,  which  is  establishei  upon  peculiar  and 
novel  principles,  and  has  already  become  the 
model  upon  which  many  other  institutions  of  the 
kind  have  been  organized.  (See  Reform  Schools.) 

WILBEBFORCE  XJNIVEB8ITT,  near 
Xenia,  0.,  founded  in  1863,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It 
has  a  small  endowment,  llie  cost  of  tuition 
ranges  from  34.75  to  36.75  per  term  of  14  weeks. 
The  library  contains  4,000  volumes.  The  insti- 
tution is  especially  designed  for  the  education  of 
colored  youth  of  both  sexes.  It  embraces  a 
preparatory,  a  normal,  a  collegiate  (classical,  and 
scientific),  a  theological,  and  a  law  department. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  12  instructors  and  138 
students  (96  preparatory,  5  normal,  G  collegiate, 
and  36  theological).  The  lU.  Rev.  Daniel  A. 
Payne,  D.D.,  is  (1877)  the  president. 

WILEY  TJNIVBRSITY,  at  Marshall, 
Tex.,  was  established,  in  1873,  by  the  Freedmens 
Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  colore!  youth  of  both 
sexes,  though  open  to  all  without  regard  to  race 
and  color.  It  is  supported  by  the  Society. 
Tuition  is  free.  There  are  the  following  courses : 
primary,  2  years;  intermediate,  2  y^ars;  aca- 
demic and  normal,  2  years  ;  preparatory,  2  years; 
collegiate,  4  years ;  theological,  3  years.  In 
1 875 — 6,  there  were  4  instructors  and  248  stu- 
tlentfi.  The  presidents  have  been  the  Rev. 
Francis  C.  Moore,  1873 — 5,  and  the  Rev.  Wm. 
II.  Davis,  since  1875. 

WILLAKD,  Emma,  a  celebrated  American 
educator,  born  in  Berlin,  (^t..  in  17H7  ;  died  in 
Troy.  N.  Y.,  in  1870.  After  many  struggles  to 
obtain  a  liberal  education,  she  commenced  to 
teach  at  the  age  of  1 7  ;  and  her  fitness  for  that 
vocation  was  so  marked  that,  at  the  age  of  20, 
she  received  many  invitations  to  take  the  charge 


of  schools,  finally  occupving  the  principalship  of 
a  female  seminary  at  Middlebury,  Y t.  After 
her  marriage,  she  withdrew  from  the  school  room 
for  a  time  ;  but,  in  1814,  she  resumed  her  voca- 
tion by  opening  a  boarding-school  at  Middle- 
bury.  SuDsequently,  she  removed  her  school  to 
Waterford,  N .  Y.,  having  presented  to  Gov.  De 
Witt  Clinton  a  plan  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  that  state.  In  1821,  her  school  was 
removed  to  Troy,  assuming  the  title  of  the  Troy 
Female  Seminary ;  and  Mrs.  Willard  continued 
in  its  charge  till  1838.  Her  active  interest  in 
education  was,  however,  never  relaxed.  In  1840, 
she  took  the  supervision  of  the  schools  at  Ken- 
sington, Ct.;  and,  in  1854,  she  attended  the 
World's  Educational  Convention  in  London,  and 
afterward  visited  the  schools  of  Germany.  Switz- 
erland, France,  and  other  countries.  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard's  improvements  in  text-books  were  numer- 
ous and  valuable.  In  geography,  she  separated 
what  is  to  be  learned  into  two  parts, — that  which 
can  be  learaed  through  the  eye,  t.  e.,  from  the 
map,  and  that  which  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
text.  The  latter  she  treated  comparatively,  the 
length  of  rivers,  for  instance,  of  one  country  be- 
ing studied  in  connection  with  the  same  feature 
in  other  countries  ;  then  the  size  of  continents, 
islands,  height  of  mountains,  etc.,  in  the  same  way. 
She  also  invented  a  i)eculiar  kind  of  time  map 
to  assist  in  the  study  of  history.  The  place  which 
Mrs.  Willard  will  occupy  in  the  annals  of  edu- 
cation in  America,  must  always  be  a  prominent 
one,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  almost  the  whole 
of  her  long  life  was  spent  in  its  service,  and  that 
the  improved  methods  she  originated  have  be- 
come recognized  necessities,  but  because  the  was 
the  first  to  lift  up  her  voice  against  the  exclusion 
of  her  sex  from  a  participation  in  the  advantages 
of  a  higher  education,  and  for  a  long  time,  ly 
voice  and  pen,  was  their  earnest,  and  almost  ex- 
clusive advocate.  Yery  largely  to  her,  and  to  her 
school,  standing  as  an  evidence  of  the  feasibility 
of  her  demands,  is  the  cause  of  female  education 
indebted,  for  the  victory  it  has  won  over  moss- 
grown  prejudice  and  en-or.  How  great  that 
prejudice  was,  let  the  record  of  her  first  triumphs 
attest,  when  we  are  told  that  the  examination  of 
her  first  female  pupil  in  geometry  caused  "  a 
wonderful  excitement,"  many  declaring  that  no 
woman  ever  did,  or  could,  understand  geometry. 
Mrs.  Willard's  publications  are  quite  numerous, 
including:  A  Plan  for  Improving  Female  Edu- 
cation (1819) ;  The  Woodbridge  and  Willard 
Geographies  mid  Atlases  (1822) ;  History  of  the 
United  States  (1828);  Universal  History  in  Per- 
spective (1837) ;  Tfmiple  of  Time  (1844);  Utst 
Leaves  of  American  History  (1849) ;  Morals 
for  the  Young  (1857),  besides  numerous  ad- 
dresses, pamphlets,  letters,  and  poems. 

WILLIAM  AND  MAKY,  College  of, 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  next  to  Harvard,  the  old- 
est college  in  the  United  States,  was  formerly  un- 
der Protestant  Episcopal  control,  but  at  present 
is  not  connected  with  any  religious  denommatiou. 
In  1660 — ^^61,  the  colonial  assembly  passed  an  act 
for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  col- 
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lege ;  and,  in  1693,  a  royal  charter  was  granted, 
the  name  being  derived  from  the  reigning  king 
and  queen.  Ihis  was  the  only  college  charter 
given  in  the  colonies  by  any  of  the  English 
monarchs.  The  first  commencement  exercises 
were  held  in  1700.  In  1776,  it  was  the  wealth- 
iest college  in  the  colonies ;  but  the  Revolution 
deprived  it  of  its  chief  endowments.  In  1781, 
the  exercises  were  suspended,  and  the  buildings 
were  alternately  occupied,  before  and  during  the 
mamorable  siege  of  Yorktown,  by  the  British 
and  the  French  and  American  troops.  AVhile 
in  possession  of  the  latter,  the  coUego  building 
was  injured,  and  tha  president's  house  was  de- 
fltroved  by  fire.  ITie  latter  was  afterward  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  government.  The 
college  was,  probably,  not  closed  more  than  a 
year.  Early  m  May,  1861,  the  existence  of  war 
at  ite  threshold  rendered  it  necessary  to  suspend 
the  college  exercises,  and  to  close  its  doors.  The 
college  was  reopened  at  the  close  of  the  war; 
but  the  building  was  not  restored,  nor  the  faculty 
fully  re-oi^anized,  till  1 869.  The  college  is  sit- 
uated just  outside  of  the  city  limits.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  about  $60,000,  good  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of 
5,000  volumes.  I'he  cost  of  tuition  is  $40  a 
year.  For  meritorious  young  men  in  limited 
circumstances,  fifteen  scholarships,  exempting 
those  admitted  on  them  from  the  payment  of 
tuition  fees,  have  been  founded.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  each  professor  has  the  power  to 
confer,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  a  scholarsliip  on 
two  students,  selected  annually.  The  instruction 
is  comprised  in  eight  dei)artments :  Latin ; 
Greek  ;  mathematics ;  French  ;  German  ;  natural 
philosophy  and  mixed  mathematics  ;  chemistry, 
geology,  mineralogy ;  and  physiology  ;  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy  and  belles-lettres.  ITiere 
is  also  a  preparatory  department.  Fn  187") — 6, 
there  were  7  iiLstructors  and  86  students  (71  col- 
legiate and  1;")  preparatory).  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Monroe,  John  Tyler,  (-liief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Peyton  Randolph,  the  president  of  the  first 
American  Congress,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
and  Winfield  Scott  were  graduates  of  this  col- 
lege. The  Visitors  and  Governors  are  the  gen- 
eral governing  body  of  the  college;  and  these 
choose  one  of  thjir  number  rector.  The  fac- 
ulty, which  is  the  corporation,  appoints  some 
suitable  person  chancellor,  who  is  the  titular 
head  of  the  institution.  The  internal  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty. Until  1776,  the  chancellors  of  the  college 
were  the  bishops  of  Ix)ndon,  excepting  in  1764, 
when  the  office  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of 
llardwicke.  George  Washington  was  chancellor 
from  1788  to  1799,  anl  ex-president  John  Tyler 
from  18r)9  to  1862.  During  the  intervening 
periods,  the  office  was  not  filled.  The  present 
chancellor  (1877).  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  LL.  D., 
was  elected  in  1871.  The  presidents  nave  been 
as  follows  :  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  I).  1).,  169.'^ — 
1743:  the  Rev.  William  Dawson,  174.3—52; 
the  Rev.  William  Stith,  1752—5;  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Dawson,  1755 — 61;  the  Rev.  William 


Yates,  1761 — 4 ;  the  Rev.  James  Ilorrocks, 
1764—71 ;  the  Rev.  John  Camm,  1771—7;  tk 
Rt.  Rev.  James  Madison,  1777—1812  ;  theKer. 
John  Bracken,  1812 — 13  :  Dr.  John  Augustine 
Smith,  1814—26;  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  WUmer, 
D.D.,  1826—7;  the  Rev.  Adam  P.  Empie,  D.D., 
1827—36 ;  Thomas  R.  Dew,  1836—46 ;  Robert 
Saunders,  1847—8  ;  Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  1848- 
9;  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Johns,  1849—54;  and 
Benjamin  S.  £well,  LL.D.,  since  1854. 

WILIilAH  JEWKLL  COLLEGE,  at 
liberty,  Mo.,  founded  in  1849,  is  under  Baptist 
control.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  (from  $30 
to  $40  a  year)  and  the  income  of  an  endowment 
of  $100,000.  It  has  a  library  of  3,500  yolumes. 
The  college  has  a  preparatory  and  a  coUegiate 
department,  and  embraces  eight  schools :  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  modem 
languages,  English  and  history,  natural  sdenoe, 
moral  philosophy,  and  theology.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  6  instructors  and  137  students,  of 
whom  46  were  connected  with  the  school  of 
theology.  The  presidents  liavc  been  as  follows: 
E.  S.  Dulin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  the  Rev.  R  B.  Thom- 
as, A.  M .;  Wm.  ITiompson,  LL.  D.;  Thomas 
Rambaut,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  and  W.  R.  RothweE 
D.  I).,  the  present  incumbent  (1877). 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  at  WiUiamstown, 
Mass.,  owes  its  origin  to  the  will  (1755)  of  CoL 
Kphraim  Wilhams.  The  property  bequeathed 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  till  1785,  when  a 
free  school  was  incorporated,  which  was  opened 
in  1791.  A  college  charter  was  obtained  in 
1793,  and  the  first  commencement  was  held  iii 
1795.  The  institution  is  imder  Congregational 
control.  Its  productive  funds  exceed  8300,000. 
and  its  funds  for  the  aid  of  needy  student* 
amount  to  $90,000.  It  has  a  lai^  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  chemical,  phy^cal,  and 
astrononiiciil  apparatus,  and  a  library  of 
17,000  volumes,  besides  the  society  libraries. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  375  a  year.  It  adheres 
strititly  to  the  old  college  curriculum.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  13  instructors  and  170  students. 
The  presidents  have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev. 
Kbenezer  Fitch,  1793— 1815;  the  Rev.  Zt»phaniah 
Swift  Moore,  1815—21  ;  the  Rev.  Kdward  Dorr 
Griffin,  1821—36;  the  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins.  D. 
D.,  LL.  I).,  1836—72;  and  the  Hon.  Paul  Ansel 
Chadbourne,  D.  I).,  LL.  I).,  since  1872. 

WILMINGTON  COLLEGE,  at  Wil- 
mington, Ohio,  under  the  control  of  the  t^odetj 
of  Friends,  was  organized  in  1870.  and  chartered 
in  1875.  Both  sexes  arc  admitted.  It  has  a 
small  endowment,  being  supported  chiefly  by 
tuition  f€»es  ($39  a  year).  1  here  is  a  preparatoij 
and  a  collegiate  department,  with  a  classical  and 
a  scientific  course.  In  1875 — 6.  there  were  4 
instructors  and  90  students  (19  collegiate  and  71 
preparatory).  The  presidents  have  been  Lewis 
A.  Fites.  1870 — 74,  and  Benjamin  Truebkxxl, 
since  1874. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  westeni  states  of 
the  American  Union,  originally  a  part  of  ib^ 
territory  of  the  same  name,  which  was  formed  iii 
1836.  of  lands  previously  embniceii  in  the  terri- 
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toiy  of  Michigan.  It  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state  in  184b;  but,  the  following 
year,  its  limits  were  changed  by  transferring  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  territory  of  Minnesota.  The 
area  of  the  state  is  53,924  sq.  m. ;  and  its  pop- 
ulation, in  1870,  was  1,0644^85,  of  whom  2,113 
were  colored  persons,  and  11,521,  Indians. 

EditcfUional  History. —  The  earliest  schools 
held  in  the  state,  are  believe  1  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  French  Jesuits ;  but  the  school  at 
Green  Bay,  of  which  James  Porlier  was  teacher, 
in  1791,  is  the  first  of  which  there  is  any  definite 
information.  Post  schools,  also,  were  established, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  near  the  forts 
of  the  United  States,  at  which  instruction  was 
given  to  th^  children  of  officers,  soldiers,  and 
settlers.  Usually,  they  were  conducted  by  the 
post  chaplains;  but  one  of  the  earliest  mentioned 
— that  at  Prairie  du  Chien — was  taught  by  a 
sergeant  of  the  garrison.  A  few  years  after, 
Intnan  schools  were  opened  by  religious  denomi- 
nations; and,  in  1832,  a  clause  of  the  treaty  con- 
cludeii  between  the  Winnebago  Indians  and  the 
United  States,  stipulated  that  the  latter  should 
maintain  for  27  years  a  school  near  Prairie  du 
Chien,  for  the  education  of  such  children  as  the 
tribe  might  send  to  it.  In  1830,  the  first  school- 
house  in  the  lead  district  was  built  at  Mineral 
Point.  This  was  followed  by  others ;  but  they 
were  not  numerous,  the  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants being,  in  great  measui'e,  absorbed  by 
their  occupation  as  miners.  The  principal  im- 
pul33  given  to  the  founding  of  schools,  came 
iroin  me  settlers  from  the  eastern  states,  who 
sought  the  territory  after  the  financial  distress 
of  1837.  The  first  oi^nized  action  taken  by 
the  territory  in  regard  to  schools,  was  in  183G, 
when  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  assembly, 
"to  prohibit  persons  from  trespassing  on  the 
school  lands."  I'his  was  followed,  shortly  after, 
by  another,  to  "regulate  the  sale  of  school 
lands,  and  to  provide  for  organizing,  regulating, 
and  perfecting  common  schools."  In  1839,  this 
law  was  revised,  so  that  every  town  of  not 
less  than  ten  families  was  constituted  a  school- 
district,  and  was  required  to  provide  a  teacher. 
County  commissioners  were  authorized  to  ap- 
point inspectors  in  towns  which  refused  or 
neglected  to  choose  them,  the  duties  of  these  in- 
spectors being  to  lease  the  school  lands,  take 
cnaige  of  the  school-houses,  and  make  reports 
to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  number  of 
pupils.  Trustees  might  be  elected  in  each  district, 
to  perform  the  duties  ordinarily  assigned  to  tho 
inspectors.  A  tax  of  one-fourth  per  cent  also 
was  authorized  to  be  raised  for  the  building  of 
sckool-houses  and  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 
In  1840  and  1841,  the  school  laws  were  amended. 
The  office  of  town  commissioner  was  restored, 
superseding  that  of  inspector;  five  officers, — 
a  clerk,  a  collector,  and  three  trustees,  were 
chosen  in  each  district ;  and  taxes  were  assessed 
in  each  for  the  building  of  school-houses.  Hy 
this  time,  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  sub- 
ject of  schools  had  become  very  general.  In 
1845,  a  free  school — the  first  in  the  state — was 


founded  at  Kenosha,  by  Col.  M.  Frank.  The 
idea — since  so  familiar  in  the  older  states — of 
taxing  all  assessed  property  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  was  tneu  new,  and  met  with 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  property 
holders  who  had  no  children  to  educate.  After 
many  pubhc  meetings  and  lectures,  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind  on 
the  subiect,  a  bill  embodying  this  idea  was  intro- 
duced by  Col.  Frank  into  the  territorial  legis- 
lature, and  passed  in  1845.  In  the  constitutional 
convention  held  in  1846,  for  the  purpoee  of 
forming  a  constitution  for  the  prospective  state, 
and  again  in  the  convention  of  1848,  the  Eulject 
of  education  created  much  discussion.  Inlb49, 
three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  revise 
the  school  laws,  and  reduce  them  to  one  system 
uniform  in  its  action  throughout  the  state.  1  he 
earliest  school  fund  was  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lands  granted  by  the  general  government  for 
school  purposes.  Theso  were  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion in  cveiy  township,  any  grant  the  purposes 
of  which  had  not  been  fjecitied  by  the  general 
government,  and  the  C00,(  00  acres  granted  by 
the  act  of  1841.  This  was  further  increased,  in 
1856,  by  the  addition  of  three- fourths  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  swamp  lands  granted  to  the  state 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1 850.  1  his,  however,  was 
subsequently  diverted  to  the  normal-school  and 
drainage  fund.  The  school  fund  was  also  in- 
creased in  other  ways,  till,  in  1875,  the  total  in- 
come from  it  amounted  to  ^184,624.64.  The 
first  state  superintendent  was  Eleazer  Root  (1849 
— 52) ;  and  his  successors  were  Azel  P.  I  add 
1852—4) ;  H.  A.  Wright  (18.")4— 5);  A.  V.  Parry 
18.5.5—8);  Lyman  C.  Draper  (1858—60);  J.L. 
'ickard  (1860—64);  J.  (i.  McMynn  (1864—8); 
A.  J.  Craig  (1868—70) ;  b'aumel  Fallows  (1870 
— 74)  ;  Kdward  Searing,  since  1874. 

School  Sf/siem. — The  general  supervision  of 
educational  interests  is  vested  by  the  constitu- 
tion in  a  8t(tte  siqterintetidetiU  who  is  elected 
biennially.  In  addition  to  the  duties  usually 
devolving  upon  state  superintendents,  he  is  in- 
trusted with  some  that  are  ordinarily  delegated 
to  state  boards  of  education.  He  is,  also,  a 
member,  ex  officio^  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  state  univeisity  and  of  the  normal  school. 
County  sup€ritite7i(Ienis  are  chosen  biennially. 
They  have  an  oversight  over  school  property,  in- 
spect the  schools,  conduct  teachers'  institutes, 
examine  teachers,  and  grant  certificates  of  three 
grades.  In  1875,  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to 
open  the  office  of  county  superintendent  to 
women,  and  several  have  since  been  elected.  An 
independent  system  of  supervision  and  manage- 
ment exists  in  the  cities,  by  which  city  svperiti- 
tendents  are  appointed,  with  powers  and  duties 
similar,  in  most  respects,  to  those  of  county 
superintendents.  Boards  of  education  are  elect- 
ed in  the  cities,  which,  for  school  purposeSv 
have  been  erected  into  independent  districts  by 
charters  from  the  legislature.  I'hese  boards 
choose  a  president,  a  derk,  and  a  superintend- 
ent, establish  schools,  and  adopt  rules  for  their 
management.  The  superintendent  examines  and 
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licenses  teachers,  visits  the  schools,  and  makes 
an  annual  report.  l*he  schools  are  supported 
by  the  income  of  the  state  school  fund,  and 
by  a  tax  levied  in  each  county  to  the  amount 
of  one-half  of  that  received  from  the  state 
for  school  purposes.  Special  school  taxes,  also, 
may  be  authorized  by  the  county  boards  of  su- 
pervisors. No  sectarian  instruction  is  permitted 
in  the  schools.  Five  months  constitute  the  lesal 
school  year;  and  20  days,  the  school  month.  The 
school  age  is  from  4  to  20  years. 

Educational  Co7idUion. — The  number  of  school- 
districts,  not  including  cities  with  separate  sys- 
tems, is  5,423;  the  number  of  public  schools, 
5,260;  the  number  of  graded  schools,  394.  llie 
school  revenue  for  1875  was  as  follows : 

From  the  school  ftind $178,072.00 

"    couDty  taxes 1 ,637,679.00 

•*        "     sapervisors' taxes    241,920.00 
*'    all  other  sources 200,61({.00 

Total $2,2)8,187.00 

llie  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

For  teachers*  salaries $1,350,784.00 

"   biiildinf(,  repairing,  and 

fumiHhingschool-honHes      371,300.00 
"    all  other  purposes 241,777.00 

Total $l,9G3,9:)7.00 

The  principal  items  of  school  statistics  are  as 

follows : 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 401,820 

*•       ••        '*       attending  public  schools.  ..279,a')4 
"       "  teachers  emploved in  the  schools. .     6,224 
Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  in  counties: 

males $43.50 

females..  $27.13 
Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  in  cities: 

males $109.40 

females..  $39.40 

Normal  Instruction. — The  first  constitution 
of  the  state  provided  for  the  establishnient  and 
inaintc'nance  of  normal  schools:  and  the  state 
lejjislature,  in  1848,  organized  the  Tniversity  of 
Wisconsin,  with  a  department  for  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  In  18.')7, 
the  legislature  directed  tliat  25  |)er  cent  of  the 
income  of  the  swanij>lands  fund  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  of  normal  institutes  and  acad- 
emies. In  180.5,  one-half  of  the  swamplands 
fund  was  set  apart  as  a  normal-school  fund,  the 
income  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one- 
fourth,  was  to  be  used  to  establish  and  support 
normal  schools.  In  1870,  the  fourth  whi.n  ha«l 
been  excoptel.  was  restored.  In  IHOG.  a  board 
of  regents  of  normal  schools  was  incoriM)rate<l: 
and  the  Plattcville  Normal  School  was  o[)ene  I 
in  October  of  that  year.  The  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal .*^ehool  was  oix'ned  in  18(18;  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School,  in  1871 :  and  the  Kiver  Falls  Nor- 
mal Sch(X)l,  in  1875.  In  all  these  schools,  there 
are  two  courses  of  study,  an  elementary  course?  of 
2  years,  and  an  advanced  (bourse  of  4.  ( 'ertificates 
are  given  on  the  coTn])letion  of  the  first;  diplom;us. 
on  comj)letion  of  the  .second.  W'htm  the  holder 
of  a  eeitificat(;  has  taught  siu^cessfuUy  one  year 
afti^r  graduation,  the  suju'rintenflent  of  public 
instruction  is  authorized  to  countersign  his  cer- 
tificate, which  makes  it  equivalent  to  a  5  years' 


state  certificate.  A  similar  counterBigning  of 
the  diploma  renders  it  equivalent  to  a  permanent 
state  certificate.  County  and  city  Buperinteod- 
ent8  nominate  six  representatives  from  each  as- 
assembly  district  for  admission  to  the  nonnil 
schools,  tuition  in  which  is  free  to  all.  In  tSep- 
tember,  1875,  the  permanent  fund  for  the  gap- 
port  of  these  schools,  had  reached  the  sum  of 
^976,364.34.  Normal  instruction  is  also  given  in 
Milton  CoUece,  at  Milton,  and  in  the  Seminaiy 
of  the  Holy  Family,  at  St.  Francis  Station. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — An  annual  expenditure 
of  $5,000,  by  the  board  of  regents,  is  authcn^ 
ized,  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  of 
which  57  were  held  during  the  year  1875,  the 
number  of  teachers  attending  being  3,668.  1  be 
average  number  of  days  they  were  in  seesioii, 
was  12.  1  he  law  of  1871  provides  for  the  hold- 
ing of  normal  institutes,  of  not  less  than  4  con- 
secutive weeks  each,  and  appropriates  annually 
for  their  support  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000. 

Teachei's'  Associations. — Ihe  Wiscottsin  SUrie 
Teachers'  Association  holds  an  annual  and  % 
semiannual  meeting.  1  here  are  also  county  and 
district  associations,  which  hold  meetings  at 
stated  times. 

Secondary  Instmction.  —  The  need  of  i.igb 
schools,  intemii'diate  between  the  primary  pthook 
and  the  State  University,  had  long  been  felt:  and 
an  attempt  was  made,  in  1874,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency.    1  he  graded  schools  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  cities,  number  about  400. 
Ihe  law  of  1872  provides  that  "all  graduates  of 
any  graded  school  of  the  state,  who  sJiall  have 
passed   an   examination  at  i^uch  graded  Sicboai 
satisfactory  to  the  faculty  of  the  univert^ity,  for 
admission  into  the  sub  freshman  class  and  col- 
lege classes  of  the  university,  shall  be.  at  once 
and  at  all  times.  entitle<l  (o  free  tuition  in  all 
the  colleges  of  the  university."     Under  this  law. 
43  graduates   entered    the   university  in   1^T4: 
but  <mly  a  few  graded  schools  in  the  state  are 
yet  qualifitKi  to  act  as  preparatory  schools  for 
the  university.     Under  the  new  law,  admii^sion 
to    the    high   schools    wherever    establiiheti   is 
granted   after  a  satisfactory   examination,  the 
minimum  standard  for  which  has  been  pretieribftl 
by  the  state  sni)erintendent.     'I  hree  courses  of 
instruction,  also,  have  been  laid  down  by  hin»: 
two  designed  for    the  high   schools   of    towns 
having  a  iK)pulation  of  6,000  or  more.  and*cinn- 
prisinf;  4  years;  the  third,  of  3   years,  and  in 
tended  for  districts  having  each   a  population  of 
Knfvs  than  (I.OOO. — The  number  of  pupils  atteml- 
ing  private  schools  and  acmleniies,  in  187.^,  was 
10,733.     Many  such  institutions  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  state:   but   their   independeni-e  of 
the  schtM)!  system  n'nders  it  tiifticult  to  procuif 
statistics  in  regard  to  them.     Seven  business  col- 
leg(*8.  located  in  the  princi]>al   cMties.  in  187o. 
refM)rted  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  an 
attendance  of  more  thjin  13(10  .students,  under 
the   instruction   of   20    teachers.     'Hie   prvpar 
atory  departments  of   10  colleges  reporter!  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  1,350  students,— l.'K) 7 
males  and  352  females. 
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Superior  Instriidion, — The  foUowing  are  the 
chief  ooUegea  and  universities  in  the  state : 


When 

Religious 

NAME 

Location 

found- 

denomi- 

ed 

nation 

Beloit  College 

Beloit 

1846 

Cong. 

Carroll  College 

Waukesha 

1846 

_ 

Oalesrille  Unlv 

Galea  vllle 

1869 

Meth.  Epls. 

Lawrence  Uuiv 

Appletou 

1847 

Meth.  Epis. 
7th  Day  Bap. 

Milton  College 

MUton 

1867 

Northwestern  Univ. 

Watertown 

1864 

Luth. 

Pio  Nono  College . . . 

St.  Francis 

— 

R.  C. 

Racine  College 

Racine 

1862 

Prot.  Epis. 

Ripon  College 

Ripon 

1855 

Cong. 

8t.  John's  College.. 

Prairie  duChien 

1873 

R.  C. 

Univ.  of  WiRconsin. 

Madison 

1848 

Non-sect. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  are,  as  yet,  doing 
only  preparatory  or  academic  work.  The  Mil- 
waukee Female  College,  the  Wisconsin  Female 
College,  at  Fox  Lake,  and  the  St.  Clara  Acad- 
emy, at  Sinsinawa  Mound,  are  the  only  institu- 
tions for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  in 
the  state.  The  first  was  organized  in  1852.  It 
has  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  course,  and, 
in  1875,  reported  17  instructors  and  106  stu- 
dents. It  IS  non-sectarian.  The  second  was 
organized,  in  1856,  by  the  Congregationahsts.  In 
1875,  the  number  of  its  instructors  was  6 ;  the 
number  of  students,  65.  ITie  third  is  under 
Roman  Catholic  control,  and,  in  1875,  had  15 
instructors  and  57  students. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction. — The 
state  agricultural  college  exists  as  a  department 
of  the  state  university,  the  grant  by  Congress, 
in  1862,  having  been  applied,  in  1866,  in  this 
way.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  were 
issued  to  the  state  by  Dane  County,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  an  experimental  farm.  This 
farm,  containing  200  acres,  adjoins  the  university 
grounds;  and  a  four  years'  course  of  study  is  pro- 
vided in  that  institution,  comprehending  all  the 
branches  that  relate  to  the  practice  of  agncult- 
"-"     The  agricultural  coUege  fund  was,  in  1875, 


ure. 


$236,133.90.  There  are  still  upward  of  52,000 
acres  of  agricultural  college  lands  unsold.  The 
Nashotah  Theological  Seminary  was  founded, 
near  the  Nashotah  Lakes,  by  the  Episco^^'ans, 
in  1842.  It  provides  the  course  of  instruction 
common  to  such  institutions.  The  Seminary  of 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  at  St.  Francis,  was  founded 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  1856,  for  special 
instruction  in  theology.  In  1875,  the  number  of 
its  instructors  of  all  kinds  was  12 ;  the  number 
of  its  students,  245.  A  school  of  science,  cdled 
the  College  of  Arts,  exists  as  a  department  of 
the  state  university,  which  also  provides  for  an 
advanced  course  in  law. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  originally  a  private  school,  at  Janesville, 
was,  in  1850,  adopted  by  the  state,  and  is  sup- 

Eorted  by  annual  appropriations.  It  is  managed 
y  5  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  3 
years.  It  is  intended  for  residents  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  21.  It  has  3  depart- 
ments :  one  furnishing  instruction  in  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  an  English  education;  the 
second,  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  the 
theory  of  musical  composition;    the   third,  in 


various  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits.  The 
number  of  instructors  and  emjployes  is  21  ;  the 
number  of  pupils,  82.  llie  Jiistitute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened  at  Delavan  in  1852. 
In  1862,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  state  institu- 
tion. Like  the  institute  for  the  blind,  it  is  un- 
der the  management  of  5  trustees,  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  3  years.  Board  and  tuition  are 
free  to  all  deaf  and  dumb  children  over  10  years 
of  age,  who  reside  in  the  state.  Clothing  and  in- 
cidental expenses  are  the  only  items  for  which 
pupils  arc  charged.  Ilie  course  of  instruction 
occupies  5  years,  and  is  of  7  grades.  The  same 
studies  are  pursued  as  in  the  j)ublic  schools;  and 
the  same  text-books  arc  used,  except  in  the  two 
lower  grades  of  the  study  of  language,  in  which 
special  books  are  provided.  The  sicn  language  is 
the  medium  of  instruction  for  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  special  class  of  20  in  articulation. 
Two  trades  are  taught,  —  cabinet-making  and 
shoe-making.  The  number  of  instructors,  in 
1875,  was  9  ;  the  number  of  pupils,  181.  The  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys  was  opened  at  Wau- 
kesha in  1860.  *'  It  is  designed  as  a  **  place  of 
confinement  and  instruction  for  all  male  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years,  who  shall 
be  legally  committed  by  any  competent  court  as 
vagrants,  or  on  conviction  of  any  criminal 
offense,  or  for  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct." 
I'he  school  is  divided  into  8  families,  each  with 
its  separate  building,  playground,  etc.  School  is 
held  11  months  of  the  year,  the  branches  of  a 
common-school  education  being  taught.  A  farm 
of  233  acres,  under  good  cultivation,  is  connected 
with  the  school.  An  annual  appropriation  by 
the  state  is  the  chief  support  of  the  mstitution; 
but  something  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  its  workshops  and  farm,  and  from  the 
payments  made  by  coimties  for  the  maintenance 
of  certain  classes  of  inmates.  The  number  receiv- 
ing  shelter  and  instruction,  is  annually  about  290. 
WISCONSIN,  University  of,  at  Madison, 
was  founded  in  1848.  Its  productive  funds  be- 
ing the  proceeds  of  lauds  granted  by  Congress 
to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  university  and 
of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  amount 
to  about  3460,000.  The  institution  is  supported 
by  the  income  of  these  funds,  and  by  state  ap- 
propriations. Tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of 
the  state.  The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
imiversity  are  valued  at  $300,000.  The  legis- 
lature has  appropriated  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  on  the  valuation  of  the  state  to  the  univer- 
sity. This  tax  now  yields  $42,000.  The  whole 
income  of  the  institution  is  about  $80,000.  The 
appliances  for  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences 
are  very  superior.  The  university  has  extensive 
and  vaiuabie  geological  and  mineralogical  cab- 
inets and  coUections  in  natural  history;  well- 
selected  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus; 
and  a  library  of  7,600  volumes.  It  comprises 
(I)  a  coUege  of  arts,  embracing  the  departments 
of  general  science,  agriculture,  civil  engineering, 
mining  and  metallursT,  mechanical  engineering, 
and  military  science;  (II)  a  college  of  letters,  wiui 
a  department  of  ancient  classics  (embracing  the 
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licenses  teachers,  visits  the  schools,  and  makes 
an  annual  report.  I'he  schools  are  supported 
hy  the  income  of  the  state  school  fimd,  and 
by  a  tax  levied  in  each  county  to  the  amount 
of  one-half  of  that  received  from  the  state 
for  school  purposes.  Special  school  taxes,  also, 
may  be  authorized  by  tne  county  boards  of  su- 
pervisors. No  sectarian  instruction  is  permitted 
m  the  schools.  Five  months  constitute  the  legal 
school  year;  and  20  days,  the  school  month.  The 
school  age  is  from  4  to  20  years. 

Educdtiotial  Condition. — The  immber  of  school- 
districts,  not  including  cities  with  separate  sys- 
tems, is  5,423;  the  number  of  public  schools, 
5,260;  the  number  of  graded  schools,  394.  llie 
school  revenue  for  1875  was  as  follows : 

From  the  school  ftind $178,072.00 

••    couDty  taxes 1  ,()37,6 79.00 

•*        "     supervisors' taxes    241,920.00 
"    all  other  sources 200,6 lu.OO 

ToUl $2,2)8,187.00 

llie  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

For  teachers'  salaries $1,350,784.00 

"   building,  repairing,  and 

furniHhing  school-honsea      371,300.00 
"    all  other  purposes 241 ,777.00 

Total $l,9C3,o:>7.00 

The  principal  items  of  school  sf^Uisiics  are  as 

follows : 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 401,829 

**        ••        '*       attending  public  schools.  ..279,a'>4 
**       "  teachers  emphwed  in  the  schools. .     6,224 
Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  in  counties: 

males $43.50 

females..  $27.13 
Average  monthly  salary  of  tea(  hers  in  cities: 

males $109.40 

females. .  $39.4') 

N()j*mnl  Instruction. — The  first  constitution 
of  the  state  provided  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  normal  schools ;  and  the  state 
legislature,  in  1 H4H,  organizes  1  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  with  a  department  for  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  pnictiee  of  teaching.  In  IH.")?, 
the  legislature  dirt»cted.  tliat  25  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  the  swamplands  fund  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  of  normal  institutes  and  acad- 
emies. In  I8fi5,  one-half  of  the  swamplands 
fund  was  set  a[)art  as  a  normal-school  fund,  the 
income  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one- 
fourth,  was  to  be  used  to  establish  and  support 
normal  schools.  In  1H70,  the  fourth  whi  h  had 
been  excepted,  was  restored.  In  IHIKI.  a  Iward 
of  re<^ents  of  normal  schools  was  incor}M)rated: 
and  the  l^latteville  Normal  School  was  oikmic  I 
in  ()(;tober  of  that  vear.  The  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal  School  was  o]x»ned  in  IHHH;  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  Schcx)!,  in  IHTI :  and  the  Kiver  Falls  Nor- 
mal School,  in  1HT5.  In  all  these  se^hools.  there 
are  two  courses  of  study,  an  elementary  course  of 
2  years,  and  an  arlvanced  (X)urse*  of  4.  ( Vrtiticates 
are  given  on  the  completion  of  the  tii-st;  diplomas, 
on  com})Ieti()n  of  the  second.  When  the  holder 
of  a  ceitificate  has  taught  successfully  one  year 
after  graduation,  the  sup(Tintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  autlioriz('d  to  countersign  his  cer- 
tificate, which  makes  it  equivalent  to  a  5  years' 


state  certificate.  A  similar  countersigniDg  of 
the  diploma  renders  it  equivalent  to  a  permanent 
state  certificate.  County  and  dty  superintend- 
ents nominate  six  representatives  from  each  as- 
assembly  district  for  admission  to  the  nonnal 
schools,  tuition  in  which  is  free  to  all.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  the  permanent  fund  for  the  sap- 
port  of  these  schools,  had  reached  the  sam  of 
9976,364.34.  Normal  instruction  is  also  given  in 
Milton  CoU^,  at  Milton,  and  in  the  Seminaiy 
of  the  Holy  Family,  at  St  Francis  Station. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — An  annual  expenditure 
of  $5,000,  by  the  board  of  regents,  is  autbo^ 
ized.  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  of 
which  57  were  held  during  the  year  1875,  the 
number  of  teachers  attending  being  3,668.  Ihe 
average  number  of  days  they  were  in  season, 
was  12.  1  he  law  of  1871  provides  for  the  hold- 
ing of  noTfnal  institutes,  of  not  less  than  4  con- 
secutive weeks  each,  and  appropriates  annually 
for  their  support  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2.<HKI. 

Tenchei's'  Associatimis, — The  Wisconsin  istaie 
Teachers'  Association  holds  an  annual  and  a 
semi  annual  meeting.  There  are  also  county  and 
district  associations,  which  hold  meetings  at 
stated  times. 

Secondary  Instruction.  —  The  need  of  uigb 
8choob$,intennediate  between  the  primary  « In »<>ls 
and  the  State  University,  had  long  been  felt:  and 
an  attempt  was  made,  in  1 874,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 1  he  graded  schools  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  cities,  number  about  400. 
'Ihe  law  of  1872  provides  that  **all  graduates  of 
any  gnwle*!  school  of  the  state,  who  fehall  have 
passed  an  examination  at  fuch  graded  scLool 
satisfactory  to  the  faculty  of  the  univerfeitv,  for 
admission  into  the  sub  freshman  class  and  col- 
lege classes  of  the  university,  shall  be.  at  once 
and  at  all  times,  entitle<l  (o  free  tuition  in  all 
the  colleges  of  the  university."  Under  this  law. 
43  graduates  entert»d  the  university  in  1?^'4: 
but  only  a  few  graded  schools  in  the  state  are 
yet  qualifiiMi  to  act  as  |)rei)aratory  schoo].*  fur 
the  univ.'rsity.  Under  the  new  law,  a<hni>sion 
to  the  high  schools  wherever  e8tabli^hed  i^ 
grantefl  after  a  Fatisfactoiy  exaniinatii.n.  the 
minimum  standani  for  which  has  Kt-n  pn-scrilK^i 
by  the  state  superintendent.  '1  hn-e  ct»un!<'»»  of 
instruction,  also,  have  been  laid  down  by  hini: 
two  designed  for  the  high  schools  uf  towns 
having  a  j)opulation  of  6,(K)()  or  more,  and"coiii- 
prising  4  years:  the  third,  of  H  years,  and  i«- 
tend(^l  for  districts  having  each  a  population  of 
less  than  ^,000. — The  numl)er  of  pupils  attend- 
ing private  schools  and  aca<leniies.  in  IhT.V  was 
l().7H3.  Many  such  institutions  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  state:  but  their  independena*  t.»f 
the  s<'hool  system  renders  it  ^litficult  to  procun? 
statistics  in  regard  to  them.  Seven  business  c<J- 
leges.  located  in  the  principjil  cities,  in  iJ^To, 
reiK>rted  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  pAlucation  an 
attendance  of  more  than  1800  students,  umler 
the  instruction  of  2(1  teachers.  Hie  pre]<u^ 
atory  departments  of  10  eolK»ges  rejwrted  an 
aggivgate  attendance  of  1,3:")9  students, — 1.0<K 
males  and  3.52  females. 
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Superior  Instrudion, — The  foUowing  are  the 
chief  colleges  and  univeraities  in  the  state : 


When 

Religious 

NAME 

Location 

found- 

denomi- 

ed 

nation 

Beloit  College 

Beloit 

1846    Cong. 
1846           — 

Carroll  College 

Waukesha 

Oalearille  UniY 

Oalesvllle 

1859 

Meth.  Epls. 

Lawrence  Uuiv 

Appletoii 

1847 

Meth.  £pis. 

Milton  College 

mi  ton 

1867 

7  th  Day  Bap. 

Northweetera  Univ. 

Watertown 

1864 

Luth. 

Pio  Nono  College. .. 

St.  Francis 

— 

R.  C. 

Racine  College 

Racine 

1852 

Prot.  Epis. 

Ripon  College 

Ripon 

1855 

Cong. 

8t.  John'B  College.. 

Prairie  duChien 

1873 

R.  C. 

Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

Madison 

1848 

Non-sect. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  are,  as  yet,  doing 
only  preparatory  or  academic  work.  The  Mil- 
waukee Female  College,  the  Wisconsin  Female 
College,  at  Fox  Lake,  and  the  St.  Clara  Acad- 
emy, at  Sinsinawa  Mound,  are  the  only  institu- 
tions for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  in 
the  state.  The  first  was  organized  in  1852.  It 
has  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  course,  and, 
in  1875,  reported  17  instructors  and  106  stu- 
dents. It  IS  non-sectarian.  The  second  was 
organized,  in  1856,  by  the  Congregationalists.  In 
1875,  the  number  of  its  instructors  was  6  ;  the 
number  of  students,  65.  The  third  is  under 
Roman  Catholic  control,  and,  in  1875,  had  15 
instructors  and  57  students. 

Professiotial  and  Scientific  Instruction. — ITie 
state  agricultural  college  exists  as  a  department 
of  the  state  university,  the  grant  by  Congress, 
in  1862,  having  been  applied,  in  1866,  in  this 
way.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  were 
issued  to  the  state  by  Dane  County,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  an  experimental  farm.  This 
farm,  containing  200  acres,  adjoins  the  university 
grounds;  and  a  four  years'  course  of  study  is  pro- 
vided in  that  institution,  comprehending  all  the 
branches  that  relate  to  the  practice  of  agricult- 
ure. The  agricultural  college  fimd  was,  in  1875, 
3236,133.90.  There  are  stffl  upward  of  52,000 
acres  of  agricultural  college  lands  unsold.  The 
Nashotah  Theological  Seminary  was  founded, 
near  the  Nashotah  Lakes,  by  the  Episcopalians, 
in  1842.  It  provides  the  course  of  instruction 
common  to  such  institutions.  The  Seminary  of 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  at  St.  Francis,  was  founded 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  1856,  for  special 
instruction  in  theology.  In  1875,  the  number  of 
its  instructors  of  all  kinds  was  12 ;  the  number 
of  its  students,  245.  A  school  of  science,  called 
the  College  of  Arts,  exists  as  a  department  of 
the  state  imiversity,  which  also  provides  for  an 
advanced  course  in  law. 

Special  InstrucMon. — The  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  originally  a  private  school,  at  Janesville, 
was,  in  1850,  adopted  by  the  state,  and  is  sup- 

Eorted  by  annual  appropriations.  It  is  managed 
y  5  trustees,  appomted  by  the  governor  for  3 
years.  It  is  intended  for  residents  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  21.  It  has  3  depart- 
ments :  one  furnishing  instruction  in  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  an  English  education;  the 
second,  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  the 
theory  of  musical  composition;    the  third,  in 


various  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits.  The 
number  of  instructors  and  erojployes  is  21 ;  the 
number  of  pupils,  82.  llie  institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened  at  Delavan  in  1852. 
In  1862.  it  was  incorporated  as  a  state  institu- 
tion. Like  the  institute  for  the  blind,  it  is  un- 
der the  management  of  5  trustees,  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  3  years.  Board  and  tuition  are 
free  to  all  deaf  and  dumb  children  over  10  years 
of  age,  who  reside  in  the  state.  Clothing  and  in- 
cidental expenses  are  the  only  items  for  which 
pupils  arc  charged.  ITie  course  of  instruction 
occupies  5  years,  and  is  of  7  grades.  The  same 
studies  are  pursued  as  in  the  public  schools;  and 
the  same  text-books  are  used,  except  in  the  two 
lower  grades  of  the  study  of  language,  in  which 
special  books  are  provided.  The  si^  language  is 
the  medium  of  instruction  for  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  special  class  of  20  in  articulation. 
Two  trades  are  taught,  —  cabinet-making  and 
shoe-making.  The  number  of  instructors,  in 
1875,  was  9  ;  the  number  of  pupils,  181.  The  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys  was  opened  at  Wau- 
kesha in  1860.  **  It  is  desimied  as  a  "  place  of 
confinement  and  instruction  for  all  male  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years,  who  shall 
be  legally  committed  by  any  competent  court  as 
vagrants,  or  on  conviction  of  any  criminal 
oflFeuse,  or  for  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct." 
The  school  is  divided  into  8  families,  each  with 
its  separate  building,  playground,  etc.  School  is 
held  11  months  of  the  year,  the  branches  of  a 
common-school  education  being  taught.  A  farm 
of  233  acres,  under  good  cultivation,  is  connected 
with  the  school.  An  annual  appropriation  by 
the  state  is  the  chief  support  of  the  mstitution; 
but  something  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  its  workshops  and  farm,  and  from  the 
payments  made  by  counties  for  the  maintenance 
of  certain  classes  of  inmates.  The  number  receiv- 
ing  shelter  and  instruction,  is  annually  about  290. 
WISCONSIN,  University  of,  at  Madison, 
was  founded  in  1848.  Its  productive  fimds  be- 
ing the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  Congress 
to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  university  and 
of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  coUege,  amount 
to  about  $460,000.  The  institution  is  supported 
by  the  income  of  these  funds,  and  by  state  ap- 
propriations. Tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of 
the  state.  The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
university  are  valued  at  $300,000.  The  legis- 
lature has  appropriated  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  on  the  valuation  of  the  state  to  the  univer- 
sity. This  tax  now  yields  $42,000.  The  whole 
income  of  the  institution  is  about  $80,000.  llie 
appliances  for  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences 
are  very  superior.  The  university  has  extensive 
and  valuable  geological  and  mineralogical  cab- 
inets and  coUections  in  natural  history;  well- 
selected  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus; 
and  a  library  of  7,600  volumes.  It  comprises 
(I)  a  college  of  arts,  embracing  the  departments 
of  general  science,  agriculture,  civil  engineering, 
mining  and  metallursr,  mechanical  engineering, 
and  military  science;  (II)  a  college  of  letters,  wiui 
a  department  of  ancient  classics  (embracing  the 
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aodent  daasics,  mathematics,  natural  science.  En- 

eih  literature,  and  philosophy,  and  intended  to 
fully  equivalent  to  the  re^lar  course  in  the 
best  classical  colleges  in  the  country),  and  a  de- 
partment of  modem  classics,  in  which  German 
and  French  take  the  place  of  Greek ;  (III)  a  de- 
partment of  law.  '1  nere  is  a  preparatory  and  a 
post-graduate  course.  Hoth  sexes  are  admitted.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  27  instructors  (7  in  the  law 
department)  and  345  students  (collegiate,  200; 
preparatory,  71;  spscial  students,  49  ;  law,  2.5). 
John  H.  Lathrop,  LL.  D.,  was  the  chanceUor 
from  1848  to  1858,  and  Henry  Banianl,  LL.D., 
from  1859  to  1861.  Since  the  re-oi);auization  of 
the  imiversity,  in  1867,  the  chief  oSicers,  styled 
presidents,  have  been  as  follows :  Paul  A.  Chad- 
E)oume,  M.  D.,  LL.  I).,  1867 — 70 ;  John  H. 
Twombly,  D.  D.,  1871 — 4 ;  and  John  Bascom, 
D.  D.,  lL  D.,  since  1874.  John  W.  SterUng, 
Ph.  D.,  was  dean  of  the  faculty  from  1860  to 
1865,  and  vice-chancellor  from  1865  to  1869; 
since  1870,  he  has  been  vice-president. 

WITTENBEBa  COLLEOE,  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  founded  in  1845,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  as 
represented  by  the  General  Synod.  It  is  support- 
ed by  tuition  fees  {S^'60  a  year)  and  the  income 
of  an  endowment  oi  $125,000.  Its  libraries  con- 
tain 8,000  volumes.  There  is  a  theological,  and  a 
collegiate  (classical  and  civil  enmnecnng)  course, 
and  a  preparatory  department.  In  1875—6,  there 
were  10  instructors  and  164  students  (18  the- 
ological, 80  collegiate,  and  66  preparatory). 
Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  Ezra  Keller,  D.  D., 
4  years;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  D.  I).,  LL.  D., 
25  years ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Helwig,  D.  D.,  the 
present  incumbent,  3  years. 

WOFFOBD  COLLEQE,  at  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  chartered  in  1H51  and  opened  in  1854,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  It  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  will 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wofford,  who  bequeathed 
8100,000  to  found  it.  It  ia  supported  by  the  in- 
come of  an  endowment  of  )^5(),000,  by  tuition 
fees  (from  344  to  $64  a  year),  and  by  assess- 
ments on  the  Metho:lists  of  the  state.  Its  libraries 
contain  15,000  volumes.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were 
7  instructors  and  125  students  (95  collegiate  and 
30  preparatory).  The  presidents  have  been  as 
follows :  the  Rev.  AV.  M.  AVightman,  I).  D.,  1854 
—60;  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Shipp,  I).  1).,  1860—75; 
and  James  II.  Carlisle,  A.  M.,  LL.  I).,  since  1875. 

WOMEN,  The  Higher  Education  of  (in 
Great  Britain).  This  subject  has  already  beieii 
treated  in  the  articles  on  Co-Etbication  and 
Female  Education,  in  which  the  j>rogress  of  the 
recent  movement  in  favor  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  in  the  United  States,  is  treated 
with  considerable  fullness.  The  movement  in 
Creat  Britain  has  some  peculiar  features  which 
it  is  the  special  design  of  this  article  to  describe. 

Enijlami — The  numerous  educational  ad- 
vantages offered  to  women  are  the  results  of  a 
remarkable  and  spcmtaneous  movement,  which 
has  had  a  rapid  growth.    It  commenced  about 


the  year  1863,  when,  at  the  request  of  an  in- 
fluential committee,  the  Cambridge  Univenitj 
Senate  permitted  an  experimental  examination 
for  girls  in  connection  with  the  junior  and 
senior  local  examination  for  boys.  Ihe  reeultB. 
if  contrasted  with  those  of  the  entrance  exam- 
ination for  Bristol  College,  in  1876,  will  show 
the  improvement  in  the  education  of  women, 
during  13  years.  In  1863.  half  the  juniois 
passed,  but  35  out  of  41  seniors  failed  in  pre- 
liminary arithmetic ;  at  the  Bristol  examinatioD 
for  scholarships,  in  1876,  the  women  took  two 
out  of  three  open  scholarshipe,  in  addition  to 
the  four  specialiy  appropriated  to  them.  In  1864. 
a  govemm^t  Sbh^lo  Inqaiir  Commioioii  w» 
appointed,  ''to  inquire  into  the  state  of  ednci- 
tion  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  and  middie 
classes."  The  report  on  private,  endowed,  and 
proprietary  schools  was  published  in  1868,  in 
20  volumes,  of  which  only  one-twentieth  lefeired 
to  girls,  llie  inspectors  appointed  by  the  com- 
mission  had  visited  private  schools  for  giris,  br 
the  courtesy  of  the  owners.  '^Chey  reported  even 
the  best  as  too  small  in  numbers,  ana  the  teach- 
ing as  wanting  in  thoroughness,  arithmetic  and 
other  mathematics,  and  Latin,  being  mostly  n^ 
lected,  and  French  and  Cerman  taught  sopei^ 
iicially.  —  Endowed  schools  were  reported  as 
few;  principally  orphanages,  and  with  instmction 
scarcely  raised  above  tl^  elementary,  ''the  en- 
dowments bearing  an  infinitesimal  proportion  to 
similar  endowments  for  boys.'* — Under  the  bead 
of  Proprietary  Schools  were  included  Chelten- 
ham School,  Queen's  College,  Bedford  College, 
Miss  Buss's  North  liondon  Collegiate  School,  aod 
two  schools  at  Liverpool.  In  these,  the  teaching 
was  commended.  Several  ladies — amongst  them 
Miss  Buss,  Miss  Davies,  and  Miss  Beale — were  ex- 
amined by  the  commissioners,  and  confirmed  the 
unfavorable  verdict  of  the  inspectors  on  the  gen- 
eral state  of  girls'  education.  They  advised  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  for  girls,  and  the 
opening  of  university  examinations  to  girls  and 
women.  On  the  publication  of  the  report,  various 
efforts  were  commenced  to  secure  endowments  for 
girls'  schools.  In  1 8 7 1 ,  Miss  Buss  made  her  North 
London  School  a  public  school.  She  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  opene<l  a  8ect)Dd- 
grade  school  under  the  same  trust.  In  1875,  these 
schools  received  an  endowment  of  £16,000  for 
buildings,  from  the  Brewers'  Company,  and  be- 
came endowed  schools;  and,  in  1876,  the  number 
of  pupils  was  800  ;  400  in  each  school.  Several 
8cholarshii)s  are  held  in  the  schools.  In  the  above- 
mentioneci  year  (1871),  the  Women's  Education 
Union  was  formed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
^V.  Grey;  and  this  Union,  in  1872,  started  a 
company,  called  The  Girls*  Public  I>ay  School 
Company  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  £12,0(K) 
(since  increased  to  £50,000),  in  £5  shares.  **to 
provide  schools  at  a  moderate  cost  for  girls  of  all 
grades  above  the  elementair." — In  framing  a 
school  scheme,  the  council  of  the  company  were 
aided  by  schemes  already  published,  although 
not  enforced  until  later  by  the  Endowed  Schools' 
Commission,  appointed  after  the  inquiry,  and  br 
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the  scheme  for  Miss  Buss's  school.  The  Com- 
pany's first  schools  were  opened  in  1873,  at 
Chelsea  and  at  Notting  Hill ;  and  since  then,  8 
additional  high  schools  have  been  opened. — at 
Cloydon,  Norwich,  Hackney,  Bath,  Nottingham, 
Oxford,  St.  John's  Wood,  and  Gateshead ;  and 
one  middle  school,  at  Clapham.  In  1876,  there 
were  upward  of  1,400  children  in  attendance. 
Every  school  is  plaoid  under  the  charge  of  a  head- 
mistress, lliere  are  examinations  by  mdependent 
examiners,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  girls  have 
passed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  and 
higher  local  examinations;  one,  from  Notting 
Hill,  has  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Newnham 
Hall. — The  school  buildines,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  arranged  to  nold  from  200  to  300 
girls ;  the  numbers,  therefore,  will  probably  in- 
crease, and  it  is  expected  that  the  company  will 
be  successful,  financially  as  well  as  educationally. 
Companies  have  also  been  formed  at  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Grant- 
ham, for  the  establishment  of  high  schools. 
Simultaneously  with  the  improved  provision  for 
the  education  of  girls,  colleges  have  D^n  opened 
for  women,  and  lectures  established  throughout 
the  country,  by  voluntary  effort  In  1868,  con- 
tributions were  solicited  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  for  women,  ^^designed  to  hold  to  girls' 
schools  and  home  teaching,  a  position  analogous 
to  that  occupied  by  the  universities  toward  pub- 
lic schools  for  boys."  A  temporary  building 
was  opened  at  Hitchin,  in  1869,  with  6  students. 
The  regulations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
were  enforced  upon  the  students,  and  professors 
came  from  Cambridge  to  give  class  teaching.  In 
1870,  five  students  were,  on  application,  exam- 
ined informally  for  the  previous  examination; 
but,  since  then,  through  tne  kind  permission  of 
the  senate,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  examiners, 
many  of  the  students  have  been  examined,  some 
in  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  moral  science 
triposes;  seven  have  taken  honors,  and  three  have 
passed  the  examination  for  the  ordinary  B.  A. 
degree. — In  1873,  the  college  was  removed  to 
Girton,  near  Cambridge,  to  premises  built  at  a 
ooBt  of  £16,000,  and  since  then  enlai^ged  at  a 
further  cost  of  £6,000.  In  1876,  there  were  33 
resident  students.  Scholarships  have  been  held 
amounting  to  £2,385,  and  £600  additional  will 
be  given  in  1877. — In  1871,  Miss  Clough  opened 
a  house  at  Cambridge  for  students  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  Association  for  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Women,  or  certain  university  lectures 
open  to  women.  The  accommodation  soon  be- 
came insufficient ;  and,  in  1874,  Newnham  Hall, 
Cambridge,  was  built  by  a  company  to  receive 
Miss  Clough *s  students.  In  1876,  there  were  29 
•Btudents  (some  holding  scholarships) ,  all  studying 
for  the  Cambridge  higher  local  examinations. — 
In  previous  years,  students  have  been  examined 
informally  in  the  papers  of  the  mathematical,  clas- 
sical, and  moral  science  tHposes. — (For  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  see  Unxversity  College.) 
University  College,  Bristol,  was  opened  in  1876, 
with  300  students,  about  one-half  women,  and  was 
intended  to  supply,  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  ad- 


vanced instruction  in  science,  langnages,  history, 
and  literature. — In  the  College  of  rnysical  Sci- 
ence, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ^  classes  are  open 
to  women. — The  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women  opened,  in  1874,  with  23  students,  llie 
classes  on  medical  subjects  were  arranged  for  a 
3  years'  curriculum.  One  additional  year  of  practi- 
cid  work  is  required.  Societies  have  been  formed 
throughout  the  country,  since  about  1864,  for 
the  establishment  of  lectures  and  classes  for 
women;  but  the  necessity  for  separate  oiganiza- 
lion  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  scheme 
for  university  extension  adopted  by  the  Cam- 
bridge senate,  in  1874,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
James  Stuart. — By  means  of  this  scheme,  uni- 
versity graduates  are  sent  to  the  various  country 
towns,  to  give  lectures  and  form  classes,  open  to 
both  men  and  women,  and  to  hold  examinations 
and  grant  certificates.  The  scheme  commenced 
at  Nottingham,  with  2000  students,  and  haa 
rapidly  extended.  Colleges  will  be  built,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  at  Nottingham  and  Sheffield. — 
In  London,  lectures  are  open  to  women  at  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensing- 
ton, the  Birkbeck  Institution,  etc.  Instruction  in 
music,  with  numerous  scholarships,  is  given  at 
the  National  Training  School,  South  Kensing- 
ton, opened  in  1876. — The  following  examina- 
tions have  been  arranged :  university  examina- 
tions open  to  girls  and  women,  in  1876 — for  prls 
under  18 ;  local  examinations  of  the  universities 
of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Durham — for  women 
over  18  ;  higher  local  examinations,  Cambridge; 
examinations  for  women,  at  the  University  of 
London,  and  at  Oxford  (commenced  in  1877) ; 
and  government  examinations  in  science  and  art, 
Science  and  Art  Department.  The  University 
of  London,  in  1877,  decided  to  admit  women  to 
medical  d^rees. 

Scotland. — The  education  of  women  has  long 
been  on  a  higher  level  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  girls  have  received  some  higher  education 
with  boys,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country; 
and  they  have  also  attended  high  schools  with 
bo3rs,  in  towns,  and  special  girk'  classes  in  the 
large  cities.  Therefore,  the  same  urgent  need  for 
reform  has  not  existed,  as  in  Englsmd ;  yet  two 
important  improvements  may  be  named.  By  act 
of  parliament,  in  1870,  the  rich  endowments  of 
the  Edinburgh  Merchants  Company,  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  £20,800,  were  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  three  large 
girls'  schools  were  opened.  Also  a  complete  course 
of  study  for  women  has  been  established  by  the 
Ladies'  Educational  Association  in  Edinbuigh, 
assisted  by  the  professors  of  the  university. — 
Examinations  for  girls  and  women  are  held  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Ireland. — See  Ireland. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  Re- 
port of  Schools'  Inqidri/  Commission  ;  the  same 
abridged  by  D.  Beale  ;  Hodgson,  Education  of 
Girls\  Year-Book  of  Women's  Work;  Joum^ 
and  Pamphlets  published  by  the  Women's  Edu- 
cation Union  (liondon).  (See  also  Co-educatiok 
OF  THE  Sexes,  and  Female  Education.) 
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WOODBBIDOE,  William  Channing,  an 
American  teacher  and  educational  writer,  born 
in  Medford,  Mafis.,  Dec.  18.,  1794;  died  in 
l>ostun,  November,  1845.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  at  the  age  of  17,  and  from  1812  to  1814 
was  principal  of  the  Burlington  Academy  in 
New  Jersey,  and  subsequently  studied  theology 
at  the  theological  seminary  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 
While  at  the  latter  place,  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hart- 
ford, which  he  accepted.  His  labors  there  seri- 
ously affected  his  health,  and  made  a  voyage  to 
the  south  of  Europe  desirable.  This  was  under- 
taken in  1820.  He  retumtxi  in  1821;  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  1822,  finished  \m  Rudiments 
of  Ge(iffraphy.  This  was  followed,  in  1824,  by 
Universal  Geography,  (See  Geoorapuy.)  Short- 
ly after,  failing  health  again  led  to  his  relinquish- 
ment of  active  work,  and  to  a  second  voyage  to 
Europe.  There  he  visited  many  education^  in- 
stitutions, giving  paiticular  attention  to  that  of 
Fellenberff,  at  Hx)fwyl,  where  he  spent  three 
months,  giving  the  first  description  of  it  to  the 
American  public.  (See  Hofwyl.)  In  1829,  he 
returned  to  Hartford  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
the  sympathies*of  influential  friends  in  a  plan 
for  the  general  improvement  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  teachers  111  health,  however,  and  the  labor 
required  for  the  revision  of  his  geographical 
text-books,  prevented  the  realization  of  his  hopes. 
In  1831,  he  purchased  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  changed  its  name  to  the  Annals 
of  Educaiion,  and  becnme  its  editor.  He  con- 
ducted this  journal  over  six  years,  until  sickness 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  editorship,  when  he 
embarked  again  for  Europe,  but  returned  in 
1844.  As  an  earnest  friencl  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Woodbridge  is  entitled  to  special 
mention.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  normal  schools ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  vocal  music  as  a  part  of  elementary 
instruction,  is.  in  great  measure,  due  to  his 
zealous  advoca(;y.     (See  Mason,  Lowell.) 

WOODSTOCK  COLIiEQE,  at  AV  oodstock, 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  was  chartered  in  1867.  It  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  younger  nienibere  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Its  course  of  studies  embraces  three  years 
of  philosophy,  and  four  years  of  theology,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  branches  of  the 
natural  sciences.  Its  faculty  numbers  3  professors 
of  dogmatic  theology,  2  of  special  metaphysics, 
and  one  each  for  the  remaimng  chairs  of  moral 
theology.  Sacred  Scriptures,  ecclesiaiitical  history, 
Hebrew,  general  metaphysics,  chemistry,  math- 
ematics, and  natural  philosophy.  During  the 
scholastic  year  1873 — 4,  the  number  of  students 
in  regular  attendance  was  102,  of  whom  42  were 
engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  60  in 
the  course  of  theology.  The  Rev.  James  Perron, 
S.  J.,  is  (1877)  the  president. 

WOOiiSET,  Theodore  Dwight,  an  Amer- 
ican scholar  and  educator,  born  in  New  York, 
Oct.  31.,  1801.     He  graduated  at  Yale  Collie 


in  1820.  and  from  1823  to  182.5,  was  a  tutor 
there.  From  1827  to  1830,  he  studied  in  Go^ 
many,  and  on  his  return  waa  appointed  profeflBor 
of  ureek  in  Yale  College,  and,  in  1846,  was 
chosen  president,  which  office  he  reid^ed  in 
1871.  He  has  published  valuable  editiont  of 
several  classical  authors,  among  which  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  The  Alcestis  (f  Evripida 
(1833);  The  Antigone  <f  Sophocles  (1835);  The 
Eiedra  qf  Sophocles  (1837);  The  Prometheus 
of  .^chylus  ^1837) ;  and  the  Gorgias  ^Plaio. 

WOOSTEB,  University  of,  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  founded  in  1866,  and  opened  in  1870,  is 
under  Presbyterian  control.  It  is  supported  bjr 
tuition  fees  ($30  to  $45  a  year)  and  the  income 
of  an  endowment  of  $250,000.  A  handsome 
building,  costing  over  $1 00,000,  has  been  erected, 
and  contains,  besides  ample  recitation  rooms,  a 
large  cabinet  and  museum,  a  valuable  telescope 
wim  many  philosophical  and  chemical  instru- 
ments, a  chapel,  and  halls  for  literary  societies. 
It  has  a  library  of  about  4,000  volumes.  Both 
sexes  are  adnntted.  There  is  a  collegiate,  a  pre- 
paratory, and  a  medical  department,  the  last  at 
Cleveland.  The  collegiate  aepartment  has  three 
regular  courses :  classical,  philosophical,  and 
Ecientific.  In  187.': — 6,  tliere  were  28  instructors 
(13  in  the  medical  department)  and  350  students 
(1 70 collegiate,  1  ('0  preparatory,  and  80  medical), 
'i  he  presidents  have  been  :  the  Rev.  Willis  Loid. 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  1870-73.  and  the  Rev.  A.A.E. 
Taylor,  D.  D.,  since  1873. 

WOBCEBTEB,  Joseph  Emersozif  an 
American  lexicographer,  bom  at  Bedford.  Ang. 
24.,  1784;  died  at  Cambridge.  Masa.  Oct  29., 
1865.  After  g,raduating  at  Yale  College,  in 
1811,  he  taught,  school  for  several  years  at 
Salem,  and  while  there,  prepared  the  greater 
}mrt  of  his  Geographical  Dictionary,  or  Uni- 
rersal  Gazetted^  (2  vols,,  Andover.  1817).  This 
work  was  followed  by  a  Gazetteer  tf  the 
United  States  (1818),  Epitome  tf  Bistoiy 
(1827),  and  several  other  works.  His  first  con- 
tributions to  the  lexical  literature  of  the  En- 
glish language  were  an  edition  of  Joh niton's  En- 
glish Dictionary,  as  improved  by  Todd  tmd 
abridged  by  Clialmers,  with  Walker's  Pro- 
iiouncing  Dictionary  combined  (1827),  and  an 
abridgment  of  Webster's  American  Dictitnutry- 
His  Pronouncing  and  Erplanatory  Dictionary 
appeared  in  1830;  the  Universal  and  Criitcul 
Dictionary,  in  1816  ;  the  Pronouncing  tmd 
Synonymous  Didiimary,  in  185.5;  and  his  great 
Didioiian/  (f  the  English  Language  (4 to,  Bos- 
ton), in   i860. 

WORD  METHOD,  a  term  applied  to  the 
analytic  method  of  teaching  chilaren  to  read. 
The  process  consists  in  using  short  words  instead 
of  letters  in  the  first  lessons,  the  pupil  leaniing 
to  recognize  and  pronounce  these  words,  some- 
times to  read  easy  sentences,  before  learning  the 
names  of  the  letters.  When  a  sufficient  number 
of  words  have  been  leametl.  the  pupil  is  shown 
their  composite  character,  and  taught  the  names 
and  sounds  of  the  letters  which  form  them,  thos 
learning  the  alphabet.     In  this  process,  caiv 
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should  be  taken  to  select  appropriate  words,  and 
present  them  in  a  progressive  manner ;  as,  ctity 
rat,  hai,  mat,  —  mcuij  fan,  can, —  dog,  log,  etc. 
The  pupil,  in  this  way,  perceives  the  power  of 
each  letter,  and  soon  learns  to  spell  and  pro- 
noimce  words,  after  which  the  synthetic  meuiod 
may  be  employed. 

WORDS,  AnalyaiB  of.     The  analysis  or 
resolving  of  words  into  their  elementary  parts,  is 
an  important  branch  of  the  study  of  languages, 
the  native  as  well  as  foreign.   In  ordinary  school 
parlance,  this  branch  is  usually  styled  etymology, 
since  the  analysis  comprehends  not  only  an  ex- 
planation of  the  meanmg  of  each  of  the  parts 
of  a  word — both  root  and  affixes,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  derivation  of  these.  For  elementary 
school  purposes,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  latter  is  of  secondary  importance. 
In  the  study  of  the  native  tongue,  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  the  importance  of  training  pupils 
to  analyze  compound  and  derivative  words  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.    The  fact  that  the  En- 
glish langua^  derives  about  one-half  of  the 
words  in  ordinary  use  from  Latin,  renders  ex- 
ercises in  word  analysis,  of  far  greater  necessity 
for  the  study  of  Ki^h'sh,  than  for  that  of  most 
other  languages.    That,  without  being  trained 
in  this  analysis,  pupils  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
grasp  the  true  meamng  of  Euglish  words,  prob- 
ably no  experienced  teacher,  at  present,  wul  be 
inclined  to  dispute.    To  very  many  of  the  pu- 
pils who  are  merely  drilled  in  spelling  and  read- 
ing, the  force  even  of  the  most  common  Anglo- 
Saxon  prefixes,  like  a,  he,  en,  etc.,  and  of  suffixes, 
like  dofm,  hood,  ship,  etc.,  must  remain  unknown. 
How  many,  for  example,  will  be  able  to  infer 
the  meaning  of  for  or  fore  in  forswear  and 
forego  ?    liie  knowledge  of  the  Latin  prefixes 
and  sufiixes,  even  in  the  words  of  ordinanr  life, 
will  be  acquired  with  still  greater  difficulty  by 
pupils  not  sufficiently  trained  in  word  analysis. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  simplest  Latin  prefixes,  as,  ad,  con,  pre,  pro, 
sub,  etc.,  affords  a  key  to  the  distinctive  meaning 
of  a  large  number  of  words.    It  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  find  that,  at  present, 
this  branch  of  study  is  scarcely  ever  entirely 
omitted  from  the  common-school  course  of  in- 
atruction. — In  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching 
word  analvsis,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  there 
are  few  subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools  to 
which  the  mndamental  principles  of  the  devel- 
oping method  can  so  easOy,  and  with  so  much 
advantage,  be  applied  as  to  this.    At  whatever 
stage  of  the  pupil  s  prepress  the  instruction  may 
be^,  provided  a  knowkdce  of  reading  and  writr 
ing  has  been  acquired,  the  number  of  words 
already  learned,  will  be  found  ample  for  the  first 
and  easiest  exercises.     Hardly  any  arbitrair 
memorizing  is  needed,  since,  if  the  teacher  fol- 
low a  natmral  course,  he  will  only  have  to  de- 
T^p  the  knowledge  already  in  the  child's  mind. 
Thus,  children,  even  in  the  lowest  grades,  know- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  like  teacher   and 
preacher,  will  not  find  the  least  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding that  er,  in  both  these  words,  means 
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one  who,  and  in  perceiving  that  tSieee  words 
mean,  respectively,  one  who  teaches,  and  one 
who  preaches.    Nine-tenths  of  a  class  of  pupils, 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  will  now  readily  find, 
amons  the.  words  they  are  accustomed  to  use, 
severtu  others  in  which  the  suffix  er  has  the  same 
meaning.    They  will  not  only  fully  comprehend 
this  initiatory  lesson,  but  they  wiU  feel  a  manifest 
delight  that  one  simple  explimation  has  so  greatly 
add^  to  their  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
words.    The  intelligent  teacher  will  not  fa^  to 
perceive  that  the  more  closely  he  is  able  to  ac- 
commodate his  teaching  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
words  which  belong  to  the  pupils'  own  vocabu- 
lary, the  more  rapid  will  be  their  progress,  and 
the  more  intense  will  be  the  interest  which 
they  will  take  in  the  new  study.    It  is  obviously 
a  point  of  great  importance  that  the  first  ex- 
amples of  prefixes  or  suffixes  that  are  presented, 
should  fully  illustrate  their  general  meaning. 
Thus,  the  word  teacher  would  be  a  better  selec- 
tion for  this  purpose  than  grocer;  sailor,  better 
than  tailor;  and  repay,  better  than  receive.    In 
the  further  progress  of  the  study,  it  is  important 
that  the  most  common  prefixes  and  suffixes 
should  be  learned  before  those  of  rarer  use.    It 
shows  a  great  lack  of  pedagogical  tact  in  a 
teacher  to  drill  his  pupils  on  preter,  suhter,  and 
retro,  before  they  know  the  meaning  of  svh,  con, 
and  in.    A  more  difficult  stage  of  this  branch 
of  study,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Latin  roots, 
and  their  use  in  English  words.    Here,  also,  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  principle  that  we  should 
proceed  from  the  ^  known  to  the  unknown" — 
from  an  analysis  of  what  is  already  in  the  pu- 
pil's mind  to  that  which  is  new,  will  guide  the 
teacher  with  unerring  certainty  on  the  right 
path.    For  example,  a  judicious  teacher  who 
desires  to  familiarize  his  pupils  with  the  deriv- 
atives from  the  Latin  root  due  or  dud  (from 
duco),  will  not,  at  first,  select  such  words  as  in- 
duct, inductive,  superinduce,  etc.,  or  even  words 
like  adduce,  conduce,  deduce,  before  his  pupils 
have  learned  to  analyze  words  of  a  more  ob- 
vious meaning ;  as  introduce,  produce,  reduce, 
aqueduct,  viaduct,  etc.    What  is  here  meant  is, 
that  the  first  lessons  in  this  kind  of  analysn 
should  concern  only  those  words  the  meaning  of 
which  may  readily  be  explained  by  showing  the 
meaning  of  their  parts.    In  every  subject  of  in- 
struction, the  order  of  presenting  the  various 
matters  which  are  to  be  teamed  by  the  pupil,  is 
of  vital  importance ;  but  in  none  is  it  more  es- 
sential than  in  the  etymological  analysis  of  words. 
The  numerous  class  of  words  which  cannot  be 
explained,  except  by  l^e  histoiy  of  their  forma- 
tion (such  as  ambition,  candidate,  dkancettorfpe- 
cuiiar  ;  also  sycophant,  gazette,  quarantine,  etc.) 
should  be  reserved  for  a  higher  grade  of  this 
study. — llie  analvsis  of  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  should  follow  that  of  words  derived  from 
Latin  roots ;  and  the  discussion  of  the  etymo- 
logical affinity  of  the  words  of  dififerent  lan- 
guages should  be  reserved  for  that  stage  of  tJbe 
course  of  studies  which  comprehends  compara- 
tive philology. — ^For  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 
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important  hints  may  be  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing works :  Trench,  A  Select  Glossary  of 
English  Words  etc,  (N.  Y.,  1859);  also,  On  the 
Study  of  Words  (N. V.,  1859);  Haldeman,  A/- 
fixes  in  their  Oirigin  and  Application  (Phila., 
1865J;  De  Verb,  Studies  in  English  (N.  Y., 
1867).  (For  other  works  on  this  subject,  see 
English,  The  Study  of.) 

WOBEINa  ICEN'S  COLIiEGE  (London), 
founded  in  1854,  resembles,  in  intention  and  or- 

fanization,  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  founded  in 
823.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  was  its  principal 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1872.  After  a 
flhort  interval,  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  Tom 
Brown's  School  Dat/Sy  became,  and  still  is,  the 
principal.  It  provides  instruction,  at  the  small- 
est possible  cost  (the  teaching  being  almost 
wholly  unpaid),  in  the  subjects  with  which  it 
most  concerns  English  citizens  to  be  acquainted, 
and  thus  tries  to  place  a  liberal  education  with- 
in the  reach  of  working  men.  The  coUege  is 
situated  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  London.  Six 
class  rooms  have  recentlv  been  built,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  £2,400.  There  is  a  museum  and 
library;  and  a  coffee  and  conversation  room  is  also 
provided.  Glasses  are  formed  in  art,  history,  lan- 
guage and  literature,  mathematics,  and  physical 
science.  These  compose  the  chief  wort  of  the 
college ;  but  classes  in  singing  and  other  sub- 
ordinate subjects  are  also  formed. 

The  college  year  commences  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  consists  of  four  terms  of 
eight  or  nine  week  each,  and  a  vacation  term  of 
eight  to  ten  weeks. — Tlie  ordinary  classes  meet 
for  one  or  two  hours  a  week.  General  lectures 
are  delivered  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  col- 
lie on  Saturd^  evenings,  to  which  the  public 
are  admitted.  There  are  also  practice  classes  for 
supplementary  tuition,  conducted  for  the  most 
part  by  certificated  students. — Other  advantages 
connected  with  the  college,  are  a  Natural  Ilis- 
tory  Society  and  Field  (]lub,  which  holds  weekly 
meetings,  and  arranges  geological  and  botanical 
excursions ;  an  adult  school,  under  the  special 
superintendence  of  the  secretary,  for  teaching 
the  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  the  college; 
and  a  night  school,  held  twice  a  week,  for  boys 
under  17. — The  fees  are  as  low  as  possible,  and 
the  conditions  of  entry  are,  that  students  must  ho 
above  17  years  of  age,  must  know  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write. — Examinations  are  held  in  the  last  week 
of  December.  Certificates  of  honor,  and  schol- 
arships or  associate8hii)s  are  granted  to  success- 
ful candidates  who  have  attended  the  requisite 
immber  of  terms.  The  council  of  the  college  is 
composed  of  founders,  teachers,  and  elected 
members,  among  whom  are  many  who  originally 
joined  it  as  students.  The  average  number  of 
students  is  .'JOG.  At  an  early  date,  the  college 
was  affiliated  to  the  Tendon  University,  and 
some  of  the  students  have  taken  their  degrees. 
As  the  scheme  of  the  AVorking  Men's  College 
did  not  admit  women,  another  mstitution  of  a 
similar  kind  wr«s  founded  in  1 864 ;  and  another 
Working  Men's  College  was  organized  in  1868. 


WBITINO.   See  Penmanship. 

W  URTEMBEBG.    See  Germany. 

'W70MINO,  one  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  formed,  in  1868,  from  portions 
of  Utah.  Idaho,  and  Dakota.  Its  area  is  973S3 
sq.  m.;  and  its  population,  in  1870,  was  9^18; 
but  in  1875,  it  was  estimated  at  24,000. 

Educational  History. — In  1869,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  territorial  legislature,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  schools,  and  this 
was  amended  in  1870.  At  that  time,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  of  all  kinds  was  9,  giving  employ- 
ment to  15  teachers,  and  instruction  to  364 
pupils.  In  1873,  all  previous  school  laws  were 
repealed,  and  a  new  law  was  substituted,  under 
which  the  schools  are  at  present  oi^ganized.  The 
first  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
J.  H.  Hayford,  who  became  such  in  1869,  by 
virtue  of  his  position  as  territorial  auditor.  He 
was  succeeded,  under  the  last  law,  by  John 
Slaughter,  the  present  incumbent,  who,  as  ter- 
ritonal  librarian,  is,  ex  officio,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

School  System. — The  care  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  territory  is  intrusted  to  the  sttperintendent 
of  public  instruction^  whose  term  of  office  is  two 
years,  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  duties 
pertaining  to  his  office,  apportions  the  school 
fund,  and  makes  a  report  direct  to  the  assembly, 
on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  session.  A 
county  superintendent  is  elected  biennially  in 
each  county,  and  three  district  directors  are  an- 
nually elected  in  each  district.  The  duties  of 
these  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  similar 
officers  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Tbe 
public  schools  are  open  to  all  chOdren  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  21.  When  there  are  15  or 
more  colored  children  in  any  district,  a  separate 
school  may  be  organized,  for  their  instruction, 
by  the  district  directors  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  schools  are  supported  by  a  two-mill 
tax  levied  annually  in  each  county,  school-dis- 
tncts  assessing  themselves  for  additional  amounts 
when  necessary.  In  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers, no  discrimination  can  be  legally  made  on  ac- 
coimt  of  sex.  AU  children  in  good  health  are 
compelled  by  law  to  attend  school  at  least  three 
months  each  year.  The  schools  are  elementfur  in 
character;  but  graded  schools  may  be  established 
in  any  district,  upon  the  decision,  to  that  effect* 
of  the  district  directors  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  territorial  superintendent  and  the 
several  county  superintendents  are  required  u> 
hold  annually  a  teachers'  institute,  not  less  than 
four  nor  more  than  ten  days  in  length,  at  which 
a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  for  three  years, 
throughout  the  territory,  is  designated.  The 
length  of  the  school  year  is  10  months. 

Educatimial  Condition.  —  The  following  are 
the  principal  items  of  school  statistics  for  1ST5: 
Number  of  school-houaeB 13 

"        "  pupila  enrolled 1,222 

*«        "teachers 23 

Total  expenditureB |16.4(W 

Value  of  Bchool  property  (not  including  land).  1^^2.500 

No  provision  for  superior  or  special  instructiwi 
of  any  kind  has  yet  been  made. 
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XENIA  COLLEQE,  at  Xenia.  Ohio,  char- 
tered in  1850,  and  organized  1851,  is  under 
Methodist  Episcopal  control.  It  was  ori^ially 
organized  for  females  only,  but  was  soon  thrown 
open  to  young  men  also.  It  comprises  a  coUegiate 
course  (classiod  and  scientific),  and  a  preparatory, 
a  primary,  and  a  normal  department.    Facilities 


are  also  afforded  for  instruction  in  music.  The 
regular  tuition  fees  vary  from  $20  to  $36  a  year. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  9  professors  and  other 
instructors  and  230  students  (83  collegiate,  19 

Ereparatory,  30  primary,  and  98  normal).    Wil- 
am  Smith,  A.  M.,  is  (1877)  the  president  of 
the  college. 


YALE,  Elihu,  an  American  merchant,  the 
patron,  though  not  the  founder,  of  Yale  College, 
was  bom  in  New  Haven,  April  5.,  1648;  and  died 
in  London,  Eng.,  July  22.,  1721.  In  1678,  he  went 
to  the  East  Indies,  and,  from  1687  to  1692,  was 
governor  of  Fort  St.  Geoige,  Madras.  lie  was 
afterward  made  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  gifts  to  the-  institution  which  afterwards 
bore  his  name,  were  estimated  at  £500.  At 
first,  only  the  new  building,  which  had  been 
erected  in  New  Haven,  was  named  after  him ; 
but,  by  the  charter  of  1745,  this  title  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  institution.  A  synopsis 
of  his  life  may  be  found  in  the  Yale  Literary 
Magazine,  April,  1858. 

TALE  COLLEQE,  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  States.  In 
1701,  the  general  assembly  granted  a  charter  for 
a  '*  collegiate  school,"  and  the  trustees  selected 
Saybrook  as  its  site.  The  first  commencement 
was  held  in  1702.  The  instruction  seems  to 
have  been  given  partly  at  Saybrook,  and  partly 
at  Killingwoi-th  and  Milford,  where  the  first 
two  rectors  resided.  In  1716,  the  trustees  voted 
to  establish  the  college  permanently  at  New 
Haven,  and,  in  1718,  a  building  was  completed 
there,  which,  in  honor  of  Elihu  Yale,  a  bene- 
factor, was  named  Yale  College,  a  designation  at 
first  confined  to  the  building,  but  authoritatively 
applied  to  the  institution  as  a  whole,  by  the  new 
charter  of  1745.  The  principal  buildings  oc- 
cupy a  square  of  about  eight  acres,  west  of 
the  public  green.  They  are  1 6  in  number.  The 
two  buildings  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  two 
buildings  of  the  Scientific  School,  and  the  Med- 
ical School  are  off  the  main  square.  The  Law 
School  is  in  the  county  court-house.  The  in- 
vested funds,  in  1875,  amounted  to  $1,550,000; 
the  income  was  $235,465,  including  $107,000 
from  students.  The  institution  possesses  valu- 
able museums,  cabinets,  and  apparatus.  The 
departments  of  instruction  in  \  ale  (Allege  are 
comprehended  under  four  divisions,  as  follows : 
the  faculty  of  theology  (organized  in  1822) ;  of 
law  (1824);  of  medicine  (1812);  and  of  philosophy 
and  the  arts.  Under  the  last-name<l  faculty  are 
included,  the  courses  for  graduate  instruction, 
the  under-graduate  academical  department,  the 
undergraduate  stxjtion  of  the  Sheifield  Scientific 
School  (1847),  and  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 
(1866) — each  having  a  distinct  organization.  In 
the  academical  department,  the  course  is  for  four 
years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.    llie 


I  charge  for  tuition  and  incidentals  is  $140  a  year. 
The  sum  of  $11,000  and  upward,  derived  partly 
from  permanent  charitable   funds,  is  annually 
applied  by  the  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  stu- 
dents who  need  pecuniary  aid,  especiaUy  of  those 
preparing  for  the  Christian   ministry.     About 
100  thus  have  their  tuition  either  wholly  or  in 
part  remitted.     There  are  two  fellowships,  the 
holders  of  which  are  required  to  pursue  non- 
professional post-graduate  studies  in  N'ew  Haven. 
The  catalogue  of  1876 — 7  shows  some  changes  in 
the  course  of  studies  published  in  that  of  1875 — 6 
(from  which  the  statement  in  the  article  Coij.egb 
was  taken),  especially  in  the  greater  range  of 
elective  studies.     There  are  professorships  of 
moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics;  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy;  geology  and  mineralogy; 
Latin  language  and  literature;   mathematics; 
Greek  language  and  literature ;   rhetoric  and 
English  literature  ;    history ;  molecular  physics 
and  chemistry;    modem    languages;    German 
language  and  literature ;  political  and  social  sci- 
ence.    Tlie  Sheffield  Scientific  School  received 
its  name  in  1860,  when  it  was  re-organized  upon 
a  more  extensive  scale  through  the  munificence 
of  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  of  New  Haven.  In  1863, 
it  received  the  congressional  laud  grant,  and  be- 
came the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  of  Connecticut.   The  under-graduate 
courses  of  instruction,  occupying  three.years,  are 
arranged   to  suit  the  requirements  of  various 
classes  of  students.     The  first  year's  work  is  the 
same  for  all ;  during  the  last  two  years,  the  in- 
struction is  chiefly  arrange<l  in  special  courses. 
The  special  courses  most  distinctly  marked  out 
are  the  following:  (1)  in  chemistry ;  (2)  in  civil 
engineering ;  (3)  in  dynamic  (or  mechanical)  en- 
gineering; (4)  in  agriculture;  (5)  in  natural  his- 
nistory ;  (6)  in  the  subjects  preparatory  to  med- 
ical studies;  (7)  in  studies  preparatory  to  mining 
and  metallurgy ;  (8)  in  select  studies  preparatory 
to  other  higher  studies.    These  courses  lead  to 
the  degree  of  Ph.  B.    ITie  charge  for  tuition  is 
$150  a  year,   lliere  are  professorships  of  miner- 
alogy; civil  engineering;  astronomy  and  physics; 
dynamic  engineering;  theoretical  and  agricultural 
chemistry ;  agriculture  ;  mathematics  ;  botany ; 
English;  palaeontology;   political  economy  and 
history ;   analytical  chemistry  and  metallurgy ; 
zoology ;  chemistry ;  and  comparative  anatomy. 
The  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  for  its  end  the 
cultivation  and  promotion,  through  practice  and 
criticism,  of  the  arts  of  design ;  namely,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  both  in  their  ar- 
tistic and  esthetic  aims.  The  design  is,  (1)  to  pro- 
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vide  thorough  technical  instruction  in  the  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  and  (2)  to 
tarnish  an  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of 
learning  relating  to  the  history,  theory,  and 
practice  of  art.  The  course  of  technical  in- 
struction covers  three  years.  No  provision  has 
been  made  for  instruction  in  the  departments  of 
sculpture  and  architecture ;  but  it  is  hoped  that, 
before  long,  this  will  be  provided.  There  is  a 
professor  of  painting,  a  professor  of  drawing, 
and  an  instructor  in  geometry  and  perspective. 
The  chairs  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  anat- 
omy are  unfilled.  The  school  is  open  to  both 
sexes.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  $oG  for  three 
months.  In  the  departments  of  philosophy  and 
the  arts,  there  are  various  post-graduate  courses, 
which  may  be  pursued  by  candidates  for  the  de- 
grees of  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  civil  and  dynamical 
engineer,  or  by  graduates  not  candidates  for  a 
further  degree.  In  the  theological  department, 
there  is  no  charge  for  tuition  or  for  room  rent. 
There  are  several  scholarships  for  the  aid  of 
needy  students.  In  the  law  department,  the 
undergraduate  course  is  two  years.  There  is  a 
post-gmduate,  course  of  one  year  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Law,  and  of  two  years,  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  The  libraries  of 
the  institution  contain  117,000  volumes;  namely, 
college  library  (exclusive  of  pamphlets),  80,000  ; 
linonian  and  Brothers  (society)  library,  20,000 ; 


libraries  of  the  profeBsional  schools,  17,000.  TW 
Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History  was 
founded,  in  1866,  by  George  Peabody,  by  a  gift 
of  $150,000.  One  wing  of  the  building  has  been 
comnleted.  In  1876 — 7,  there  were  87  instructon 
in  all  the  departments,  besides  special  lectums. 
The  students  were  as  follows:  theological, 95 ; 
law,  60  ;  medical,  36 ;  department  of  pmlosophj 
and  the  arts,  860  (graduate  students,  67 ;  special 
students,  2;  academic  under-graduates,  569;  sci- 
entific, 206;  fine  arts,  16);  total,  deducting  rep- 
etitions, 1,021.  The  number  of  deCTees  oonfeired, 
prior  to  1875,  was  10,605,  including  870  honor- 
ary degrees;  the  number  of  academic  alumni 
was  8,464.  The  government  of  the  college  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  president  and  18  feSows.  of 
whom  the  governor  and  lieutenantrgovemor  of 
(Connecticut  are,  ex  officio,  two.  Six  are  elected 
by  the  alumni;  and  the  remaining  ten,  who  are 
Congregational  cler^men,  are  ^osen  by  the 
fellows  themselves,  llie  rectors  and  presidents 
have  been  as  follows:  Abraham  Pierson,  1701 
— 7;  Samuel  Andrew  {jn*o  tern.),  1707 — 19; 
Timothy  Cutler,  1719—22:  Samuel  Andrew 
(pro  tern.),  1722—5;  Elisha  Williams.  172.5— 
39  ;  ITiomas  Clap,  1739—66 ;  Naphtali  Dag- 
gett. 1766—77;  Ezra  Stiles.  1777— 9o  ;  Timothy 
Dwight,  1795—1817 ;  Jeremiah  Day,  1817-46; 
Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  1846 — 71 ;  and 
Noah  Porter,  since  1871. 


ZOOLOGY  (Gr.  C^oi;,  an  animal,  and  "koyoq, 
a  discourse)  treats  of  the  structure,  classification, 
habits,  etc.,  of  animals.  It  is  an  important 
branch  of  descriptive  natural  science,  or  natural 
history,  and  usually  forms  a  part  of  the  course 
of  study  in  various  grades  of  schools.  In  ele- 
mentary instruction,  it  constitutes,  with  its  sister 
science,  botany,  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
available  subjects  for  training  the  observing  fac- 
ulties ;  ami,  hence,  is  often  comprised  in  the 
course  of  instruction  prescribed  for  common 
schools.  This  subject  has  peculiar  attractions 
for  children ;  since,  as  is  well  known,  they  in- 
variably manifest  a  deep  interest  in  animal  life. 
The  principles  by  which  the  teacher  should  be 
guided  in  giving  instruction  in  this,  as  in  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  have  been  to  some 
extent  exx>lained  in  previous  articles.  (See 
Astronomy,  and  Botany.)  In  teaching  zoology, 
care  must  be  particularly  taken  to  exhibit  as 
much  as  possible  the  natural  objects  themselves ; 
and,  in  elementary  teaching,  this  comes  first. 
That  is  to  say,  the  pupils  are  not  to  be  required 
to  commit  to  memory  dry  definitions  and  for- 
mulated statements ;  but  their  minds  should  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  living  realities. 
(For  a  full  synopsis  of  topics  and  methods  for 


elementary  instruction  in  this  subject,  see  Hcnt 
to  Teach,  N.  Y.,  1874.)  In  the  Wher  giadas 
of  instruction,  the  three  different  departmenti 
of  the  science  —  morphology,  physioiogy,  and 
distribution,  should  systematically  be  treated. 
In  every  grade  of  instruction,  bowerer,  the 
teacher  or  professor  cannot  too  closely  foDow 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Huxley  :  "  The  great 
business  of  the  scientific  teacher  is  to  imprint 
the  fundamental,  irrefragable  facts  of  his  sci- 
ence, not  only  hj  words  upon  the  mind,  but  by 
sensible  impressions  upon  the  eye,  and  ear,  and 
touch  of  the  student,  in  so  complete  a  manner,  that 
every  term  used,  or  law  enunciated,  may  afte^ 
wards  call  up  vivid  images  of  the  particular  struct^ 
ural,  or  other,  facts  which  furnished  the  demon- 
stration of  the  law,  or  the  illustration  of  the  term." 
Moreover,  every  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that 
a  good  share  of  his  own  knowledge  should  be  at 
first-hand — ^acquired  by  his  own  observation,  not 
simply  gleaned  from  books — or  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  minds  of 
his  pupils,  llie  proper  method  of  teaching  this 
subject  has  been  clearly  shown  by  one  of  its  great- 
est masters.  (See  Huxley,  On  the  Study  cf  ZoSl- 
ogy,  in  TJie  Culture  demanded  hy  Modem  Ltfe, 
N.  Y.,  1867.)  (See  Science,  The  Tbachiko  or.) 


THE  END. 
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Abbot,  Benjamin— 1 

Abbott,  Jacob— 1 

ABC— 1 

A-B-C  Book— 1 

A-B-C  Metho4  —  eee  Alphabet 
Method.    See  aiao  721 

A-B-C  Shootera— 1.   See  also  67 

Abecedarian— 1 

Ab^lard,  Pierre— 1 

Abereromble,  John— 1.  See  alBO 
807 

Aberdeen,  Umver$Uy  of—TUt 

Aberdeen  Theological  HaU— 111 

Ablnffdon  Collese— 2 

A  beenteeism  —'i 

Abstract  and  Concrete— 2 

Acadimie  fran^aite — 3 

Academiee  ofArt—UlO^ 

Academy— ita  origin  and  ordinary 
meaning.  2 ;  secondary  meania^, 
Aceademia  delta  Crueca,  Aoadiaue 
franqaiety  etc.,  3.    See  also  706 

AcodjtTny  o/Mueic-^ 

Acadia  College  —  6A6 

Aceademia  deUa  Cruwa — 8 

AccompliHhments  —  distingiiiflhed 
from  culture,  kinds  ot  3 ;  tend- 
ency in  regard  to  at  the  present 
time;  proper  object  ot  4.  See  also 
308 

Ackworth  School  —  327 

Acquaviva,  CtawUo  de— 369,  492 

Acqoisltlon — 4 

Acquisitive  FacuUiei — 409 

Acroamatic  Method— 4 

Adam,  Alexander — 4 

Adams,  Francis— 191,  306,  877,  423.762 

Adams,  John — 4 

.idasw,  John  ^auncy— 809 

Adams  Fem<Ue  Academg~-(m 

Adetbert^Sl 

Adelphi  Academy— 10^ 

Adeiung—QM 

Adrian  College— 6 

Adults,  Schools  for— in  Qermany, 
in  Austria,  in  the  United  States,  6 

Adveutists — 6 

JBsop—^Wi 

jfisthetic  Culture  —  see  Esthetic 
Culture 

AJtectatlon — 6 

African  Free  Sd^ool^lSl,  688 

AffSMiis,  Ja.  J.  K.— 6 

Age,  in  Education— 6 

AgonisUcs-ase 

Agram,  University  of—43S 

Agricola,  JbAoam— 118 

Agrlcola,  Rodolphus — biographical 
sketch,  educational  works  and 
yiews — 8 

Agricultural  Colleges  —  congres- 
sional land  grants  for.  8;  progreMS 
of,  state  appropriations  for.  9 ; 
laboratories,  workshops,  fiirms, 
etc.,  expediency  of  grants  for,  10; 
course  of  study  in,  European 
schools,  11;  sUtistical  table,  12. 
13.    See  also  271 

Ahn,  J.  F.— 14 

Ahn's  Meihod—693 

Aimwell  Sdiool  Association— G90 

Alnsworth,  Robert— 14 

Air  Space  in  School  Booms— 430,  838 

Aix-la-Chapelle—im 


Alabama  area  and  population,  edu- 
catiooal  history,  state  superin- 
tendents, 14;  school  system,  edu- 
cational condition,  school  statis- 
tioa,  normal  instruction,  16 ; 
teachers'  institutes  ;  secondary, 
superior,  professicmal.  scientific, 
and  special  instruction,  16 

Alabama,  University  of- 16 

Albemarle  Female  Institute— 9i6 

Albert,  Prince— 76A 

Albert  University— 608 

Albigenses — 83 

Albion  College— 17 

Alcibiades—B6 

Alcott,  A.  B.— 17 

Alcott,  W.  A.— 17 

Alcuin— 17, 122.  800.  315.  367 

Alexander  the  Oreat—Sd 

Alexandra  CoUegf  -479.  666 

Alexandria,  Museum  of— 9 

Alexandrian  Nchool— 17 

Al/onso  ofAaples-4S^ 

Alfonso  1'.,  of  Spaut— 190 

Alfred  the  Great  —  biographical 
sketch,  influence  on  education,l: '. 
See  also  246.  262.  676 

Alfred  University— 18 

Algebra— definition  of,  literal  nota- 
tion, 18 ;  positive  and  negative. 
19  ;  exponents,  methods  of  dem- 
onstration, 20 ;  range  of  topics 
embraced,  21;  daas-room  work, 
22 

Algeria— eduoktion  in,  24 

Alkmaar — 8 

Allegheny  College— 24 

AU  Hallows  College— 4T9 

Alma  Mater — 24 

Alphabet— Greek  and  Latin  alpha- 
bets, etc..  origin  of  the  English 
alphabet,  imperfections  in  it, 
table  of  vowel  elements,  26.  See 
also  131.  390,  673,  674 

Alphabet  Method— 26.  721 

AU0tufe<N— 364,  628 

Alnmnenm  —  26 

Alumnus — ^26 

Ambulatory  Schools— 417 

American  Annals  of  EducaUon — 17, 
400,864 

American  Education  Society— 110, 171 

American  Institute  of  Instruction — 2&4.). 
400.430 

American  Journal  of  Education — 828 

American  Lyceum — 430 

American  Missionary  Associati(m—16 

Amherst  College— 26 

A  mmontu«— 18 

Analogy,  Sense  of—SlZ 

Analysts,  Gramnuttical — definltiGn 
of.  26  ;  parsing,  value  of  analysi't 
as  a  mode  of  teaching,  27 ;  diagram 
system.  28.    Sec  also  3'<1 

Analysis,  Mathematical  —  see 
Mathematics 

Analytic  Method  of  Teaching— 28. 
See  also  221.  330 

A  naxagoras — 786 

Anaximander—311 

Anderson,  Hans — 307 

Anderson  School  (Penikese  I.''- 

Anderson's  University — 776 

Andover  Theological  College— 110 

AndreoEs  J.  V.— reforms  introduced 
by.  28 

Andrews,  E.  A ^224 


Anglo-Saxon— <Hrigin  of,  modiflca* 
tions  of  by  other  languages,  pe* 
culiarities  of,  its  value  in  com* 
mon  schools,  29;  in  the  high 
school  or  academy,  in  nomul 
schools,  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities,  80;  text-books  for  thestmlfy 
of,  31.    See  also  678 

Anselm,  of  Canterbory— 31 

Anselm,  of  Loan — 1 

Anthtm,  Prof.— 392,  614 

Antloch  College— 82 

Antiochus—2 

Antipathy— 32 

Aphorlnms,  Educational  — rvalue  of 
education.  32:  scope  of  education, 
teacher  and  pupU,  33  ;  training 
and  habit,  development  of  the 
fac:ulties.langiiago.self-education, 
34 :  moral  education,  discipline 
and  government.  36 

ApoUoniu*  ,poet;— 18 

ApparatuM,  School — 36,  764 

Appleton,  Samuel — 649 

Apportionment — see  School  Fund 

Apprentices — 811 

Appntbation,  Love  q/^— 626 

Aptitudes,  Special^-a3l2,  401 

Arabian  yights — 307 

Arabian  Schools — 36 

Arabic  Numbers— 97 

Arabs— 192 

Aroesilaus — 2 

A  rchwology — 37 

Architecture — see  Fine  Arts 

Architecture,  School— see  School- 
House.    See  slso  766 

Aretino,  Ouido— 190 

Argentine  Republic— area,  popnla* 
tion,  religion,  etc.,  37;  history, 
political  and  educational,  schools 
and  universities,  38 

Ariosto—4HS 

AriUophanes  qf  Bysantium— 990 

Aristotle— his  early  life.38:appointed 
teacher  of  Alexander,  the  peri- 
patetic school,  method  of  teach- 
mg,  theory  of  education,  ante- 
natal influences,  habit  as  an  edu- 
cator, when  instruction  begins, 
classes  of  sul^ects  to  be  taught, 
mechanical  work,  fine  arts,  vi- 
olent exercises  opposed  to 
growth,  39  ;  antagonism  ot  bod- 
ily and  mental  activity,  munlc. 
political  economy,  works  of  Aris- 
ioUe.  40.  See  also  32,  33.  34,  36, 
68.  330.  471 

Arithmetic — faulty  method  of  teach- 
ing. 40;  what  should  constitute 
the  course  in.  41 ;  principles  and 
maxims  to  be  kept  in  view.  43; 
reasons  for  the  rule  in  short  di- 
vision, pure  and  applied  arith- 
metic, 44  ;  stages  of  mental  de- 
velopment to  be  kept  in  view  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  46.  See  also 
556.635 

Arlxona  —  organization,  area,  and 
population,  educational  history, 
45 ;  school  system,  educational 
condition.  46 

Arkansas — organization,  and  admis- 
sion as  a  state,  educational  his- 
tory, 46;  state  teachers'  associa- 
tion, 47;  state  superintendento, 
school  statistics,    prMent    law; 
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Arkansas 

elementary,  normal,  superior, 
and  special  instrucUon;  educa- 
tional Journal,  etc.,  48 

Arkansas  Industrial  University— 
48 

Army  Scbools  —  see  SCilitary 
Schools 

Arndt,  K.  M.— 49 

Amobiiu—U2,  246 

Arnold,  Tiiomas — 49 

Arnold,  Thomas  K.— 50,  613 

Arnold  Arboretum,  The— 405 

Arrangement  of  Desk* — 764 

Art-Education — necessity  of.  con- 
dition of  among  the  ancients,  po- 
litical value  of,  60;  history  of  in 
the  U.  8.,  methods  of  art-instruc- 
tion, 61;  art-schools  in  the  U.  S., 
table  of  art  institutions  in  the 
U.  S. ;  instruction  in  drawing, 
62 ;  mode  of  establishing  art- 
schools,  imi>ortance  of  art-edu- 
cation, 63 

ArHcukUion—lQl,  849 

Artisans,  Kducation  of — see  Tech- 
nical Education 

Art  Sdu}oU—5%  266 

Arts,  liberal— 53 

Aubury,  Bishop— 191 

Ascham,  Roger — 54 

Ashmolean  Museum — 678 

Ashmun,  John  Hooper — 617 

Asp<uia—302 

Assembly  Catechism — 118 

Asser— 18 

Association  of  Ideas — 64,  470 

Astronomy — claims  of  in  education, 
64 ;  practical  uses  of,  proper 
method  of  teaching,  elementary 
courne  in,  55;  diagrams  and  ap- 
imratiis.  religious  aspects,  5G 

Athelstan— 18 

Atheneum — 56,  745 

Athenians— 3O0,  396 

Athens  (Ancient) — Athenian  educa- 
tion diHtinguished  from  Spartan, 
grammatist  and  critic,  writing, 
UHe  ut  ink  and  stylus,  66;  music, 
gymuastics.  baths,  education  uf 
girls  and  orphans,  57.  See  also  3U0 

Atherton,  Q.  W.—IO 

Athletic$—ll^,  234.  397,  702 

Atkinson,  Prof. — 10 

Atlanta  I'ulverMlty — 57 

Atlas— 57 

Attendance,  School  —  annual  aver- 
age, liow  found.  57  ;  table  of.  in 
the  IT.  H.,  Hchool  ago  in  different 
.  Btatou,  peroentago  of  population 
enrolled.  Hohool  attendance  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  58;  in  citieB,  50 

Attention — great  value  of,  interest 
the  chief  agent,  not  to  bo  ex- 
ercised too  long,  memory  de- 
pendent upon,  59  :  attention  de- 
I)endent  upon  physical  condi- 
tion, proper  time  for  its  exercise, 
60.    Bee  also  46<(.  469 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary — 712 

AoiniNtana  College — 60 

Augustine,  Saint  —  his  early  life, 
teaches  eloqueuco  and  rhetoric, 
is  converted  to  Christianity,  the 
Confessions,  objects  to  the  ubc  ot 
the  pagan  c'laHsics  in  schools,  lays 
the  foundation  of  Episcopal  som- 
inarieH.  00;  and  of  Christian  cat- 
echetics,  61.   See  also  185,  204 

Ausfeld—157 

Austin,  John — 515 

Austin  College — Gl 

Australasian  Colonies  —  area  and 
population,  educational  systems. 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  61 ; 
South  Australia,  West  Australia, 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, 62 

Austria  —  area  and  population,  62; 
Hchool  history  .present  school  sys- 
tem, school  statistics,  64;  educa- 
tional x>eriodicals,  65.  See  also  l;'/5 


Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy— e2 
Authority— its  twofold  application 
its  dual  nature,  limits  of,  mode 
of  enforcing,   description  of,  66; 
its   use  in    intellectual    instruc- 
tion, expressive  use  of  hurtful  to 
mental  growth,  66.    See  also  374, 
375 
Avicenna — 567 

Bacchants — 67.  See  also  1.  247 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian— «)6 

Bachelor^-67 

Backus,  Dr.—4U 

Bacon,  Francis  —  early  education, 
appointed  lord  high  chancellor. 
Jvovum  Organum,  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption, philosophical  views,  67; 
experiment,  InstauraHo  Magna, 
Essays,  influence  on  education,  68. 
See  also  179.  307.  494 

Bacon^  Boger-eid 

Bacon,  Bev.  3^omuu— 644 

Baden — see  €}ermany.  See  also  735 

Bagdad,  Schools  at— 96 

Bahrdt,  C.  F.--68 

BaiUy,  Nathan— 22^ 

Bain,  Pro/— 424 

Baldwin,  Theresa— 111 

Baldwin  University— 60 

Ballarat  CoU^—m 

Baltimore — ^history  of  education  in. 
school  statistics,  school  system, 
examination  and  qualiflcation  of 
teachers,  69 ;  industrial  educa- 
tion, training  of  teachers,  70 

Baltimore  City  College— 70 

Baltimore  Female  College — 70 

Bangor  Theological  College— 110 

Bangui/ of  Fulda—IQH 

Banks,  N.  P.- 660 

Baj^erossf^  Desk  and  Seat — 763 

Baptists — sects  of,  early  history,  70; 
principal  colleges  in  England 
and  Wales,  history  of  in  Americ  a, 
colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries in  America,  71:  epochs  in 
educational  work,  distinguished 
Baptist  educators,  72 

Barbauld,  A.  L.— 72 

Barbier,  Charles— 100 

Barcelona,  University  of— 192 

Bardas—3ii5 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.— 72 

Barnard,  Henry — his  early  life,  edu- 
cational works — 73.  See  also  173, 
177,  736 

BartleU,  R.  M.—109 

Basedow,  J.  11. — his  early  life,73 -.edu- 
cational views  and  publications, 
Elemenlarwerk,  the  philanthro- 
pin,  its  failure,  his  death,  his  in- 
fluence—74.  See  also  24S 

Basel,  University  q/"— 804 

Biisil  of  Ca:sarra—n8 

Basques— 190,  792 

Bates,  Joshua — 540 

Bates  College— 74 

Bavaria — see  Ciermany 

Baylor  University — 75 

Beach  Grove  College — 75 

Beale—QfJO 

Beania—Ml 

Beauty—'iSi,  285 

Bfbel—3G0 

B^btan,  R.  A.  A.— 75 

Bee,  Monastery  of— 31 

Becker— S52 

Bede— 75,  204      ^ 

Bedford  College  (London)— 269 

Bedouins— 31 

Beecher,  Catharine  E,— 260,  303 

Beers,  Seth  P.— 114 

BeetJioven-^006 

Belfast  Theological  /fall— 111 

Belgium— area  and  population,  75; 
educational  history,  primary  and 
secondary  instruction,  76;  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  educational  sta- 
tistics, 77.    See  also  165 

Boll.  Andrew  —  his  early  life,  John 
Frisken,  77;   monitorial  system. 


Bell*  Andrew 

controversy  with  Lancaster,  the 
National  Society,  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  hia  be- 

rats.  Madras  College,  78.  Sea 
263.694.774 

Bell,  Dr.  A.  i\'.— 838 

BeUarmin— 118 

Belles-Lettres  —  early  instmctioB 
in,  78;  order  in  which  the  es- 
thetic is  developed  in  the  mind, 
method  of  instruction  to  be  par- 
sued,  proper  text-books,  ori^sal 
composition  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  fostering  a  taste 
for  the  beautifnl,  the  esthetic  in 
foreign  literature,  text-books  to 
be  lued,  79:  Illustration  of  the 
esthetic  criticism  of  a  scene  from 
Julius  Ccesar,  etymology  of  single 
words  sometimes  a  department 
of  beUes-lettres.  80 

Beloit  College— 80 

Belper,  Lord— 933 

Bembo,  CardisusI    482 

Beneckt—3Si 

Benedict^nS,  246 

Benedictinea,  Schools  of  tbe—tiMdr 
origin,  peculiar  features  of  in- 
struction in.  80,  list  of  the  moat 
Dunous,  81.  See  also  178 

Beneke,  F.  £.— 81.  230.  248 

Benevolence — 81 

Bengel,  J.  A.— 81 

BenneU,  J.  A  ^109 

Benuler—22i 

Bentley,  Richard— 82.  614 

Berea  College— 82 

Berkeley  Divinity  School— IIB,  ITT 

BerUn,  University  of— 968 

Bern,  University  q^-90S 

BemhardI,  A.  F.--82 

Berquin—901 

Bethany  CoUege— «3 

Bethel  College— 82 

Bible— difference  in  the  views  of  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  concerning 
the,  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools, 
the  Bible  question.  83.  See  alio 
219,  362,  632,  826 

BibU  £xpositions—131 

Bible  Hlst4>ry— «4 

Bienrod's  Primer — ^715 

Bifurcation,  System  of—3G6 

Biology— 103 

Ulrch— 84 

Bishop  Scott  Grammar  and  Dirinitjf 
School— 611 

Bishop's  College,  University  </— 718 

Blackboard  —  subetituttiis  for.  its 
uses,  84.  See  also  764 

Blackburn  University — 85 

Blackie—191 

Blahoglav—699 

Blair— 123.  734 

Blake,  Mrs.  Jex — 48 

3ilnd,  Kducation  of  the — statiftici 
of  the  blind,  first  public  aeylnin 
for,  first  attempts  at  teaching.  65: 
institutions  for,  in  the  t.  S. 
methods  of  instruction,86;  music, 
mechanical  training.  govemmeBt 
and  discipline,  systems  of  joint- 
ing and  notation,  87 

Blochmann,  K.  J. — 88,  695 

Blochmann'sche  InHitut—SS,  198 

Block  Combinations— 313 

Blue-Coat  School  —  see  Christ's 
Hospital 

Board  of  Edncatlon— see  School 
Board 

Boarding-SchooI — ^its  stctus  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  relation  to  pub- 
lic schools,  88 

Bdckh.  August— 362 

Bodleian  Library— 4S78 

Boehm,  Martin^-&13 

Botthius—^1 

Bolivar — 164 

Bolivia  — srea  and  population,  88. 
condition  of  education  in.  89 

Bologna,  University  q/'— 206.  43R 
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Bonaoenhura  CoUe^— 424 

Bonet,  J.  P.--89.,a0i 

Bonn,  Univeni^  o/— 368 

Bonnyeastle,  John — 89 

Book-Keeplnff-HBingle  and  doable 
entry,  VQ;  philosophy  of,  increaae 
of  number  of  schoolB  for,  90 

Book-Msnoal— 81 

.800^—223 

BoppSli^,  377 

Borgl,  OloTsnnl— 91 

Bouuet— lis 

Boston— population,  school  history, 
school  system.  92;  salaries,  pri- 
vate schools  and  other  institu- 
tions. 93.  See  also  124 

Jioston  College— 94 

Boston  Unlyerslty— 94 

Botany  —  the  educational  value  of. 
method  of  studying,  %;  simplic- 
ity in  manner  of  teaching,  sys- 
tematic botany,  herbarium,  mi- 
croscope, identification  of  plants 
not  the  chief  object,  utility  of,  96. 
See  also  769 

BmOwem  Otorge  ^.—510 

Bowdoifit  Jamu — 540 

Bowdoin  College— 97 

^oann^— 235 

Boyhood — 7 

Jloys,  EdDcatlon  of— objects  to  be 
kept  in  view.  97;  systems  of  the 
ancients,  Cyropctdia,  Spartan  sys- 
tem, ciutot  or  pctdagogu»,  ludi 
magitUr,  Intiitutiones  Oratoria,  98; 
training  and  instruction  in  mod- 
em times,  ^lecessity  of  discrim- 
inating between  the  sexes,  re- 
quirements of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. 99.  See  also  793 

Bmckftt,  Anna  C— 303 

Bradford  Academy— 301 

BrahmanUm — 456 

Braldwood,  Thomas— 99,  206 

Braille.  lioois— 99 

Brmln  —  100.  702 

Brazil — area  and  i>opulation,  100; 
educational  condition,  school 
statistics,  CoUegio  do  Pedro  II., 
101 

BreOau,  University  of—36S 

Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools— 610, 
743 

Brethren  of  the  Common  Life — 510 

Brewers'  Company's  School— 0&9 

Brian  Boru—ill 

Brldsman,  Laura — 102.  See  also  435 

BrUtol—11 

British  Colambia — area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  history  and 
condition.  102;  school  statistics 
and  finances,  103 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society— 78, 
263.  266. 594 

Brooklyn — first  tree  public  schools 
established  there  and  in  New 
York,  school  history,  103;  school 
statistics  and  system,  examina- 
tion and  qualification  of  teach- 
ers, private  seminaries  and 
schools,  104.    See  also  636 

Brooks,  Bev.  Charles— 909 

Brougham— ^i&3, 833 

Brown,  Oeorge—^H 

Brown.  Ooold— 105,  378.379,380 

Brown,  Nicholas— 1% 

Brown  University- 105 

BrMer-HHuser—SSS 

Bruno,  Giordano — 4i3 

Brunswick-CeUe,  Duke  o/— 166 

Brusuls,  University  of— Tl 

Bucharest,  University  of— 145 

iinchtel  College— 1(M{ 

BuekU— 196 

fiuda-Pesth,  University  o/— 432 

BuddhUm—46^,  456 

Buffalo — ^population,  educational  his- 
tory, city  superintendents,  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics,  parochial  and 
private  schools,  106 

JBogenliacen,  Jotuinn— 107 


BmssoH,  jr.— 763 

Bureau  of  Kdnestlon,  National — 

its  organization,  olitJects,  ofllcers, 

and  functions,  107.    See  also  827 
Burgher  School— 108.  247 
Burlington  University- 109 
Bumey—G06,  607 
Burrowes,  Thomas— ^BB,  687 
Bursehensch<n/t—iMl 
Busby,  Kichard— 109 
Business  Colleges — their  origin  and 

progress,  improvements  m,  109; 

differences  in,  110 
Buss,  if  iM— 862 
Butler,  B.  F.—CSl 
Bnttmann,  Ph.  K.— 110 
Bysantine  Literature— 386 

Cadet  —  see  Military  Schools,  and 
Naval  Schools 

Cadets*  College— 110 

Cagliari,  University  of— 4Sl6 

Cairo,  University  of —^66 

Calasaiua,  or  Calasantius—lOi 

Calculus— 663 

C<Uderwood—6Sl 

Caldwell,  Jostpk— 661 

Calepino—2!lA 

California — organization,  education- 
al history,  110 ;  state  superin- 
tendents, school  system,  111 ; 
educational  condition ;  normsl 
and  secondary  instruction,  de- 
nominational schools,  superior 
instruction,  list  of  colleges  and 
universities,  special  instniction, 
teachers'  associations,  112 ;  edu- 
cational literature,  113 

California  College— 113 

California,  University  of— 113 

Caliphs— 36 

CallMthenlcs  —  definition  of,  113: 
value  of,  proper  time  for,  precau- 
tions to  be  taken,  114.  See  also  702 

CallHthenium— 114 

Calligraphy — see  Penmanship.  See 
also  56,  6K5 

Calvin— im,  247 

Cambridge — 549 

Cambridge,  ITnlverslty  of— history, 
organization,  114;  professorships, 
terms,  members  of  colleges,  de- 
grees, examinations,  triposes, 
local  examinations,  names  of  col- 
leges, under-graduate8,university 
buildings,  115;  societies,  116.  See 
also  26l»,  818 

Camden  School  for  Girls— 269 

Camerino,  University  o^— 486 

Camp,  David  A'.— 174 

CampMl,  Alexander  and  Thomas— 229 

Campc,  J.  H.—  his  educational  the- 
ories and  works,  116 

Canaanites — 411 

Canada,  Dominion  of— 116 

C:ane  Hill  College— 116 

Canuius— 118 

Canons  Regular,  118, 119 

Canterbury— 81 

Capital  University— 116 

Capitularies  of  Charlemagne — 164 

C(i)o  d'Jstria,  Count— 886 

Caracas,  University  q^— 887 

Carocci— 308 

Cardan— 204 

Carlcton  College — 116 

Carlo  Borromeo— 301 

Carlsruhe  FOl y technical  S^ool— 909 

Cameades — 2 

Carpenter,  Miss— 461 

Carthage  College— 117 

Cartography-^1 

Cassiodurus—ASl 

Caste-461.  456 

Catania,  University  of— 4S6 

Catawba  Collrge-iaO 

Catechetical  Method  — its  limits, 
true  uses,  superseded  by  the 
topical  method.  117.  See  also  229 

Catechetical  School- see  Alexan- 
drian School 

Cateehetics— 61,  463 


Catechism  —  definition  and  origin, 
117;  history,  118 

Cateehists— 18 

Catechumen — 118 

Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Schools 
— their  history,  118;  scope  of. 
decline  of,  119.    See  also  178 

Oitholepistemi€ul— 219 

Catholic  Free  Schools— 641,  649 

Catholic  Univenities—li^,  818 

Collin,  John—6'2!2 

Cato— 98,  744 

Caucasia — 750 

Cavendish  College— 116 

CecUlan  College— 119 

CWna— 396 

Celtes,  Conrad— 36S 

Celtic  Languages — 464 

Census.  Nchool— see  School  Censmi 

Census  Reports— 450 

Centenary  College — 119 

Central  America — area  and  popula- 
tion.educational  condition  of  Gua- 
temala, Honduras,  119 ;  San  Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Bica,  20 

Central  College— 120 

Central  Tennessee  College — 190 

Central  University- 120 

Centre  College— 120 

Certificate  —  see  License,  and  In- 
centlves,School.  See  also  732, 806 

Certificated  Teachers— 622 

Cervantes— 192 

Chapsal,  C.  P.— 121 

Character,  Discernment  of  —  neg- 
lect of,  harm  resulting  thereby, 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the 
mass,  temperament,  how  to  dis- 
cern it,  121;  phrenology,  122 

Charlemagne  —  his  educational 
aims,  122;  education  of  the  clergy, 
course  of  study,  system  of  publlo 
instmction,  123.  See  also  118, 130. 
164,  246.  300,  357,  740 

Charles,  Duke  of  Brunsvrick— 116 

Charleston,  College  of— 123 

Chart— 123.    See  also  36 

Charterhouse  School~261 

Cheevcr,  Kzekiel— his  life,  123;  his 
work  and  characteristics,  124.  See 
also  547 

Chekc.  Sir  John— 124 

Cheltenham  Ladies'  College— 2&9 

Chemistry — itx  practical  value,  habit 
of  memoriziug.  125;  three  meth- 
ods, lectures,  text-book  study,  ar- 
rangement of  material,  sensa- 
tional experiments,  126 ;  proper 
method  illustrated,  127 

Cherokee  Nation— 462 

Cheve  System— 1^ 

Chicago— population,  school  statis- 
tics and  system,  128;  examina- 
tion, licensing,  and  appointment 
of  teachers,  salaries  of  teachers, 
private  schools,  129 

Chicago,  University  of— 129 

Chicago  Congregational  l%eological  Sem- 
inary— 170 

Chicago  Theological  Seminaries  —  73, 
1*1 0,  712 

Childhood— see  Age 

Chill  — area  and  population,  educa- 
tional condition,  primary  instruc- 
tion, school  statistics,  130;  second- 
ary, superior,  and  si>ecial  instruo« 
tion,  131.  See  also  759 

Chilwell  (Engl.)  Baptist  College— 11 

China  Proper— area  and  i>opulation, 
early  history,  religion,  alphabet, 
131;  eUusics,  estimate  of  educa- 
tion, primary  schools,  132:  lect- 
Tires,  degreoi,  examinations,  in- 
fluence of  Europeans  on  Chiaesa 
instruction,University  of  Peking, 
133.  See  also  244.299.378.379,^ 

Ckirography—684 

Christ  Cross  Kow— 134 

Christian  VL,  of  Denmark— 213 

Christian  Hrothers.Collegeof— 184 

Christian  Brothers'  College— 134 

Christian  CoUege— 134 
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CkrittioHia,  Univenity  o/-B03 

OhrigtiaHity—2i6,  046.  247,  auO.  072 

Ckrittian  SchooU,  Brethren  of— 610 

Christian  University— 134 

GbrlstUns— ld4 

Cfkriitina,  of  Svoedm^-SOl 

Christ's  HoMpltsl— 135 

Chrodegang,  Biahop—\l% 

Chronoloffy — aee  Ulstorj 

Oiurck  C<Uieckum^\V6 

Church  of  God— 135 

ChrytoUnxu,  Emmanikel  -189.  482 

C^»ry$otU)m — 17d 

Ciotro—%  312.  566.  744.  746 

Cincinnati— population,  edacstional 
history,  school  system  and  statis- 
tics. 136 

Cincinnati.  Unlyerslty  of— 137 

ClTlI  Government  —  soe  Science  of 
Government 

€iva  BighU  BiU—Ul 

4;Uain  LTnlverslty— 137 

Ciarke,  £hr.  E,  H.—141,  302 

OUurke  Institution  for  IMte^f  MuUs—VHi, 
563 

Class  —  definition  ot  137;  size  and 
constitution  of.  basis  of  classifl- 
cstion.  teaching  by  classes  or  by 
sutjects.  138;  loose  classification, 
139 

Classical  Studies  —  Latin.  Greek. 
139;  decline  in  study  of.  140;  ob- 
ject for  which  taught,  method  of 
teaching.toxt-books.  translations, 
141.  See  also  224.  225. 373.  511 

dasMlcs,  Christian— history  of.  142; 
peculiar  value  of.  143 

ClaiMlflcatlon — see  Class 

Oku$  Soomf—^aQ 

Ctostos.  Timothy— 430 

€^eanUnM$-Ail 

CiMtor,  Joseph  ^606 

€flement— IS.  246 

Ofere.  Laurent— "206,  329 

CUrmont-^l 

Cleveland — ^population,  educational 
history.  143;  school  system  and 
Btatistics.  144 

Ollnlqne— 144 

Clinton,  l>e  Witt  —  biographical 
sketch,  political  career,  his  aid  to 
the  cause  of  education,  144;  be- 
comes president  of  the  Society 
for  EstHblishing  a  Free  School  iu 
the  City  of  New  York,  advocates 
the  Lancasterian  system,  is  made 
preHldeut  of  the  Presbyterian 
Soi'iety  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Education  of  Youth,  the  Infant 
School  Society  of  New  York,  New 
York  HoRpital.  New  York  Uis- 
torical  Society,  estimate  of  his  i 
ability.  145.  See  also  521.  594. 
H09 

€nint4m,  George— liA,  C37,  825 

Cloister  Schools— 3S'l 

Clothing— Ul 

Clowes,  r.— s;K) 

Coach— 145 

Cobb.  Lyman— IH& 

Cobbett,  Waiiam-lil 

Codrington  ColUge—TiO 

Co-Kducatlon  of  the  Sexes  —  how 
rc((ar(lod  in  the  U.  S.,  145:  argu- 
mentH  for  aud  against,  statistics, 
140;  progr<*HH  of  co-edncatiou  in 
the  IJ.  S..  H7;  effect  of  the  onU- 
nary  coHcj?*!  t'ourso  on  the  health 
of  women,  i)roKre»H  of  co-educa- 
tion in  Europe,  148 

Coimbra.  rnivfrsity  o/— 708,  709 

Colbum.  Dana  i'.— 737 

(/Olbuni,  Warwn— 149 

Colby,  iiardnttr—TAi) 

Colby  rulvePHlty— 149 

Colden.  CndiralloiUr—m 

Col^Tuhfe—AHTy 

CoUt,  i)r.  John-^":^.  r)24 

bollard,  Horr—Vn 

ColUrtinnx   Collegf   — ir»l 

Collective  Lesiotut—\'M 


CoUeffe— history  of  in  Ftaace.  160; 
in  Great  Baritain.  Ireland,  and  the 
U.  8..161;  Harvard.  Yale.  162;  Uble 
of  colleges  in  the  U.  B..  conven- 
tion of  college  presidents  in  the 
U.  B.  in  1874. 163 

ColUge  de  France— 151,  816 

College  of  Teachers— ^W5 

Colleges,  Denominaiional — 168 

CoUege  Society  {CongregtUional)— 111 

Coll^riate  hchools--«ee  Cathedral 
Schools 

Colombia,  United  States  of— area 
and  i>opulation.  educational  his- 
tory, school  system.  164 

Colony  School,  New  Haven — 176 

Color  —  value  of  instruction  in. 
method  of  t^tching,  harmony  of 
colors.  165.    Bee  also  778 

Colorado  —  organization,  area  and 
I>opulation,  educational  history, 
school  system.  166;  educational 
condition,  secondary  and  other 
instruction.  167 

Colorado  College — 157 

Color-Blindness—^1,  293 

Color  Charts— 'iSm 

Colored  Schools — their  number,  ex- 
pediency of.  157;  state  laws  in  re- 
gard to.  advocates  of.  168 

Columbia  CoUeffe— 158.  637 

Columbia,  District  of— see  District 
of  Columbia 

Columbian  l^nlverslty— 159 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary— 113 

Comenlus,  J.  A. — his  early  life.  159: 
Janua  linguarum  resercUa^  Didac- 
tica  magna  ku  omnes  omnia  do- 
c*!ndi  artijicium,  Orbis  sensuaiium 
picius,  and  other  works,  his  posi- 
tion as  an  educational  reformer, 
ideal  order  of  instruction,  equal 
instruction  of  both  sexes,  educa- 
tion and  development  identical, 
physical  education,  school  rooms 
and  play-grounds,  words  to  be 
learned  in  connection  with 
things.  16U ;  language  to  be 
Teamed  by  practice,  anniversary 
of  Comcnius's  death,  statue 
erected.  161.  See  also.  33.  34.  248. 
699.720 

Cktmer,  George  N. — 109 

Commencement — 161 

Commercial  Colleges  —  see  Busl- 
ncHM  ('OllegeH 

CommlHHloner  of  Education — see 
Uureau  of  Education 

Com  motlian — 142 

Common-School  J'^tnd — 638 

Common  Schools — 162 

Communal  Colleges — 160 

Communal  Schools — 165 

Companionship- necessity  of,  1A2 

Comparative  I'hilology-'IiS.  378.  464 

Competitive  Kzamlnatlons — see 
KxamtnatlonM 

Composition — oral  comixisition.  ac- 
curacy of  expreHBiou.  method  of 
comi>OHing,  preliminary  train- 
ing, lf>3:  daily  practice  necessary-, 
correction  of  compositions,  rhet- 
oric, 1C4 

Compulsory  FMucatlon— first  inti- 
mation of.  hiHtory  of,  164:  school 
a^eflrHt  defluodby  law,  KUJ;  pres- 
ent aHpeot  of,  167.  See  also  154. 213 

Comstock.  J.  li.— 107 

Comtr—6r)3,  S.'Vt 

Conception— the  concept,  predomi- 
nance of  conceptive  fai'ulty  dur- 
ing infancy,  baHis  of  judgment, 
en«l«  to  be  kept  in  view,  value  of 
object  tcai'hing.  illuHtrations, 
IftH:  conceptioiiB  dependent  upon 
I'celingH.  KiU.     Se<'  also  453, 469 

Conceptive  Faculty — 167 

Concert  Teaching— a  kind  of  rote 
tea<rliin(;,  menjorizing,  excessive 
rote  teacliin^  injurious,  tone  of 
voice  in  rortponneH,  169 

Concord  (..'ollege— 170 


Concordia  OoUese— 170 

ConooreUa  Theol9§iemi  Semimswy—SH 

CradOtoc— 204 

Cbsdoroet— 316 

Cbii/lMriMS— 133 

CongrecatloiiallstA—Uieir  historj, 
originators  of  common  achooli, 
list  of  schools  and  colleges,  170; 
American  Education  Society, 
church  government*  edncston* 
171 

CongregaOons  iUmvertitv)—m 

CouBecdcnt  —area  and  population, 
educational  history.  171;  taxeB, 
172:  tuition  fees,  permanent  fhnd. 
173;  state  superintendents,  state 
teachers'  associatjom,  school  sja- 
tem.  educational  conditkNi,  174; 
statistics  normsl  and  secondiiT 
instruction,  176;  denotninstionri 
BchoolB.  superior.  profeaiioDaU 
scientific,  and  spedal  inatructioii.. 
176;  educational  literature.  177. 
Bee  also  166 

Conscience,  Culture  of— its  oompar- 
at!  ve  strength  or  weakness,  mond 
precepts  not  necessarily  a  culti- 
vator of.  177.  See  also  507.  731 

Conservatory,  AfsMca/— 606 

Constantin<^e,  Untversity  of—SBi 

Constitution  of  U.  K.— 178 

Convent  Schools  —  their  history, 
178;  influence  of  BeformatioD  on, 
basis  and  distinguishing  lieaturea 
of,  179.    8c«  also  246,  716 

Conversation — ^its  uses,  179 

Conversational  Method — its  value 
in  early  education,  IK) 

Convoaxtion,  University — C46 

Cooper  Institute— see  Cooper,  Pe- 
ter 

Cooper,  Peter^hia  esrly  life,  in- 
tentions in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  elates. 
Cooi)er  Union  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  coarse 
of  instruction  in,  18Q,  181 

Cooper  Union,  18U.  181 

Coote.  Edward— 1H2 

Copenhagen,  University  of—2U 

Copy-Boo  ks — see  PeunaBskl^ 

Copying— 182 

Corbie— Hi 

Corderlus,  Mattaurin— 188 

Cordova— 9l\,  79U 

C'omrfid- 98,  302 

Comelissen,  Jan — 636 

Cornell,  Ezra— 9 

Cornell  College — 183 

Cornell  University— 183.  S«ealM}9 

Corporal  Punishment —advocatis 
of,  abuse  of.  History  of  the  Jtnd, 
185;  the  Terrors  of  the  Hod.  hors- 
ing, 18C:  disciplinary  value  of. 
187;  justifiable  as  a  last  riiort. 
statistics,  188;  present  practictf  c-f 
the  civilized  world.  Ic^gal  aspe«*t>. 
oflenses  jiuitlfying  the  use  of.  l**?. 
See  also  246,  319.  359.  630,  793 

Correa  de  Olivrira — 101 

Corvallls  College— 190 

Cntla  Jtica—VM 

Council  of  Trent— li'l 

Counterpoint—  604 

Course  of  Instruction — a  proper 
curriculum.  190:  division  int'i 
grades,  191.     See  also  11,  132 

Cousin,  Victor— 192.  See  also  1.  ItWi. 
318 

Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institutiom^-fiii 

CourjKr— 196.  260.  434 

Oacow.  University  of—4A 
CramminfT — 192 
Creche- 193,  658 

Crime  and  Education— their  reU 
tion.  193:  prison  congresM.*.  sta- 
tistics. 194:  prison  fc'booKcriin* 
governed  by  fixed,  natural  lav$. 
195 
Crocheting — 466 
Cro<tkx,  />r.— 224 
CroUm,  School  o/— 384 
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Cfroter  BaptUt  Tkeoiogioal  Sewdma'if  — 
73 

Cmelty  (to  Animals)  —  preTftiling 
tnit  in  children.  195;  training  ui 
the  affections  neceoMury,  ItW 

Cnitodei— 178 

Crutca,  Accademia  ddla    8 

OuUeoka  Imtitide^^e9 

Cnltnre — general  and  special,  self- 
exertion.  196;  moral  culture  197 

Cinmberland  UnlTerslty— 197 

Curiosity— 197 

C^arrlcnliun  —  see  Course  of  In- 
st met  ion 

Cterrie^iett,  109.  361.  336 

Curtis.  Joseph— 197. 

Cfurtiut,  Alexander  Conrfuf — 63S 

Curtlns,  Oeorse— 198.    See  also  890 

Otmoen,  Rev.  J.-  781.  782.  788 

Cutantu,  Nieolaut — 421 

Culler,  ifoiuuMfc— 661 

OjfdtpauUa  of  Education — 253 

Cygnhut,  Uno—QOi 

Cyprian— li2,  246 

CaemowitM,  University  of —6i 

Dacler,  Andr^— 198 

Dacier,  Anne— 198 

Dactyloloiry— 198 

Dakota — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational hlRtory.  198;  school  bju- 
tem.educationad  condition,  school 
statistics,  normal  instruction,  199 

DaJberg,  Johaan  von — 358 

Dalffarno,  (Hsorge— 200.  206 

JkUkoutie  College  and  University — 663 

DaU,  CaroUne  H—30i 

Damascus— 36 

Dame  Schools— 200 

Dana,  J.  1>.— 202.    See  also  680 

Dancing  and  Daneinir  Schools — 
history  of,  the  '^jumping  proces- 
sion," religious  character  of,  so- 
cial aspects  of.  201 

Dane,  A'oMan— 617 

Danish  Language — 351 

Z>ante— 4H2 

DamoUle  Theological  Seminary— 112 

Darwutadl  Folyteehnical  School— 3fS9 

Dartmouth  College— 202 

Davidson  College— 203 

Daries,  Charles— 203 

Davis,  Rev.  Lewis— 9U 

Day,  Jeremiah— 203. 171 

Day,  Thomas — 747 

Deaf-Mntes — 203;  number  of,  errone- 
ous ideas  in  regard  to,  mental  con- 
dition, Alphatkum  Natura,  204: 
history  of  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes,  table  of  institutions  for  in 
the  U.  S.,  206;  the  American 
Asylum:  systems  of  instruction, 

206.  See  also  682.  683 
Dean  Academy — 829 
Debating— 206;    debating  societies, 

207.  See  also  231.  273 

Debating  Societies— QOl 

Decimal  Notation— 207 

Declamation— 207 

Deductive  Jiethod-idS 

Deflnltions— 207:  Mow  to  Teach,  20) 

Deg^rando — see  ti^rando 

Degrees— original  signification,  his- 
tory. 208;  list  of.  in  the  U.  8.. 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  value  of  de- 
grees. Mommsen.  209.     See  also 

Delaware— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  school  system. 
210;  educational  condition,  school 
statistics,  normal  instructiou. 
teachers'  institutes:  secondary, 
superior.  profesHional.  and  scieu- 
tiflc  instrui'tion.  211 

Delaware  (.-ollegp- 212 

Deljl  Polytechnical  School— i\\0 

Delphin  Classics— 212.  4'i5 

Demosthenes— IS'2 

Dempster  John— 561 

Denison  l^nlverHlty- 212 

Denman,  James — 768 


Denmark— area  and  population,  his- 
tory, 212;  history  of  public  in- 
struction, primary  instruction. 
213;  peasants'  high  schools.  214; 
secondary,  superior,  and  special 
instruction,  Iceland,  216.  See  also 
166 

Denominational  Schools  —  215 : 
arguments  for,  POdagogischts 
HandUntch,  216;  Dr.  Rigg.  opi)o- 
sition  to  denominational  schcKils 
in  the  U.S.,  advocacy  of  by  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics.  W.  H.  Seward,  217; 
Bishop  Hughes,  218 

Dental  CoUege—Sm 

Dentistry,  Schools  of— see  Med- 
ical Schools 

Departmental  System— 218 

DeposU  Fwnds-ns,  68S 

Depravity— see  Moral  Kdncatlon 

De  Quincey,  Thomas— HSO 

Derby,  Lord— HI 

Des  Cartes— 316 

Deseret,  University  o/— 834.  835 

Desks  and  Seats— Ifa 

Des  Moines,  University  of— 218 

Detroit  —  population,  218;  educa- 
tional history,  city  superintend- 
ents, school  system,  school  statis- 
tics, 219 

Developing  Method — definition  of, 
Herbart,  Boneke,  improvements 
in,  self-consciousness,  220;  the 
teacher  is  the  school,  phonetic 
siMilling,  Oraser,  Vogel.  reading 
in  concert,  value  of  number.  221: 
the  developing  method  as  an 
auxiliary.  2*22.    See  also  660 

Deventer,  School  at—1,  421 

Devotional  Exercises — see  Relig- 
ious Kdncatlon 

Dialectics— Tai 

Dialogues— 2(yj 

Diary,  School— 222 

Dickinson  College— 222 

Dictation— 223 

Dictionary— definition  and  history 
of.  223;  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, 224  and  225 

Didactics — 225;  general  and  special, 
226 

Didymus  the  Blind— U 

Diesterweg.  F.  A.  W.— 226;  his  op- 
position to  the  union  of  ciiuruh 
and  school.  227— see  also  433 

Dies,  Friedrichr-14A 

Dlffldence  —  its  nature,  Cowi>er, 
Washington,  means  for  correct- 
ing. 228 

Diligence— 228 

Dllworth,  Thomas— 228 

Dinter,  (f.  F.— 229 

Diodorus  Sicuh»—25i 

Dionysius—\H 

Dionysius  Thrax — 377 

Diploma— 229 

Disciples  of  Christ— 229 

Discipline— intellectual  and  moral, 
order.  230.    See  also  35.  440 

Disputations— 231 

D'Israeli—'JiH 

District  Libraries— 5712, 639 

District  of  Columbia  —  area  and 
I>opulation.  history,  231;  educa- 
tional history,  232:  school  sys- 
tem, educational  condition:  nor- 
mal, secondary,  superior.  pioftMt- 
sional,  scientific,  and  special  in- 
struction. 233 

District  School  Journal— 2M 

District  Schools  —  soe  Public 
SchoolM.     See  also  162 

Di%trict  System— 11%  762.  827 

imtpH,  Friedrich  —  234.  See  also 
335.401 

DlverMions  —  during  childhood  and 
youth,  athletics,  234 

DixfinaJtinn — 744 

DivoU,  /ro— 589,  754.  765 

Doane  College— 235 

Doctor — see  Degrees 

Doederleln,  I^udwlg— 235 


/>osi«iiioaiw— 178. 367 

l>onaldson.  J.  W — 285.  See  alao  514 

Donatus — 514 

Dorians— 300 

Dorpat,  University  qf— 160 

Drawing  —  definition  of,  usefulness 
of.  236;  two  classes  of,  instru- 
mental  drawing.  236 ;  free-hand 
drawing,  advisMility  of  teachin|{ 
it  in  conmion  schools,  its  intro- 
duction into  KngUsh  schools. 
237;  conditions  necessary  for  its 
successful  teaching,  programmes 
for  instruction  in  different  grades 
of  schools,  238.  See  also  51,  62. 
63,181 

Dresden  Folytechnical  School— 369 

Dressier— SI 

Drew  Theological  Seminary— 931 

Drill— 239 

Dringenberg,  Lvdiw^f—JUS 

Druids— 315 

Drury  College— 239 

Dublin  University— «e6  IrelanA 

Ducpitiaux—19i 

Dudley  Observatory— sum 

Duffey,  Mrs.  E.  A— 304 

Dull  Scholars— 239 

Dulwich  College— 069 

Dunce— 239 

Dunedin  University — 61 

Dupanlonp— F.  A.  P.— 239 

Duplessis—111 

Durham,  ITnlverslty  of— see  Eng^ 

Dnrach,  M.  G 240  [land 

Duruy,  Victor— 240, 165 

Dusseldorf,  School  of  Fine  Art^-9(JS 

/>u<cA— 103,  491,  6:^,  646 

Dutch  Language — 1)51 

Duval.  William— 300 

Dwight,  £dmtifMi— 549,  650 

Dwight,  Francis— 240 

Dwight,  Timothy  — 240.  See  also 
171.  187,  260 

Dymond,  J.— in 

Ear,  Cultivation  of— music,  lan- 
guage, cure  of  deafheas.  241 

Earlham  College— 242 

Eastern  Empire — 247 

East  Tennessee  University— 242 

East  Tennessee  Wesley  an  Uni- 
verslty— 242 

Economy,  School  —  see  School 
Economy 

Ecuador— area  and  population,  242; 
school  history;  primary,  second- 
ary, superior,  and  special  instruc- 
tion. 243 

Edessa,  Theological  Schwd  at— 246 

Edgeworth,  Maria — 243.  See  also 
196,  303,  399 

Edgeworth,  Richard  £.—243 

Edinburgh,  University  of  —  see 
Scotland 

Edinburgh  Academy— llA 

Edinburgh  High  School— A,  773 

Edinbuf^  Merchants'  Company — 863 

Education— definition  of.  243;  kinds 
of.  instruction,  history  of  educa- 
tion. 244;  idea  :0f  among  the  an- 
cients, among  the  Hebrews,  ad- 
vent of  Christianity,  245;  school 
of  Alexandria,  Christian  schools, 
convents,  246;  town  or  burgher 
schools,  peripatetic  schools,  Mo- 
hammedimism,  the  Beformation, 
247  ;  Jesuit  schools,  the  PietisU, 
Comenius.  Locke,  Humanists  and 
Bealists,  Bousseau.  Basedow.  Fes- 
tal oxzi.  Fro(>bol,  Herbart,  Beneke, 
Spencer,  248;  histories  of  educa- 
tion, theory  of  education,  249; 
physical,  intellectual,  and  emo- 
tional education.  251;  religious 
education,  educational  works,  253. 
See  also  56.  226.  234.  283,  284,  298. 
306,  321,  332,  372,  377,  383,  399, 
417.  419,  497,  595,  696,  706,  717, 
744.   746,  777,  793,   794 

Education,  Female  — see  Female 
Education 
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Edacation  and  Crime— «ee  Crime 
and  Edncatlon 

JBdueaUonal  NoUa  and  Querit* — 665 

Edueativf.  Instruction — k<61,  46« 

Egbert^  Benedictine  Monk — 81 

ISgypc  —  area,  population,  and  his- 
tory, educational  hiutory,  ancient 
Egypt,  264;  modern  Egypt.  265; 
miasionary  and  foreign  achoola, 
256.    See  also  300 

Bichkom,  iftnitfer— 364 

KlaboratiTe  Facalty— 207,  469.  472 

Elective  Studies— 1&2 

Klementary  Schools— 267 

Elementary  Science— aee  Science, 
Teaching  of 

Elementary  Sounds— 100 

Eliot,  President— \0 

Elizabeth,  Queen-A19 

Ellis,  A.  J-.— 674 

Ellis.  William— 257.  784,  786 

Elocution— 257.  721.  733 

Elphlnston,  Jamea — 257 

Ely,  Isaac  M.—191 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas— 701 

Emerson,  O.  B.— 267.  See  also  149. 
187.304 

Emerson,  Ralph  TTo/do— 424 

Eminence  College— 258 

Emory  College- 258 

Emory  and  Henry  College — 259 

Emotions— 259.  See  also  251.  252 

Empirical  Methods— 259 

Emulation — definition  of,  expedien- 
cy of  itfl  UHe.  260 

Encouragement— 261 

Encyclopcedism — 278 

Endotoed  SchooU—262,  269.  382,  828. 
862 

Endowments,  Special — 402 

Enji^id—2'£i 

Engineering  Schools— 111,  772 

England— area  and  population.  261: 
educational  history,  endowed 
schools  commission.  262;  condi- 
tion of  schools  at  the  time  of  the 
Bcformation.  Loucastor.  Bell. 
British  and  Foreign  Society,  and 
National  Society,  Brougham.  263; 
committee  of  inHpcctiou  appoint- 
ed, school  laws  of  1870. 1873.  and 
1876.  school  boards,  264;  national 
system, 265;  educational  statistics. 
266;  Loudon  school  board,  ti.>a<;h- 
er«'  a^HociationH,  secondary  edu- 
cation, 207;  public  schoolH,  2GH: 
endowed  and  proprietary  HcboolH 
and  colletjeH.  iadit»a'  collcj^t'H,  su- 
IKirior  iUHtructiou,  2G9;  profos- 
sioual  and  scientific  instruction, 
270:  theological  colleges,  inns  of 
court,  etc..  271.  See  also  287. 
iMV2 

England,  Church  of  —  see  Epis- 
copal Church 

English.  The  Study  of — early  study 
in  infant  8(*hools,  etc..  to  speak 
well,  learning  to  read,  272;  gram- 
mar, advanced  study  in  high 
schools,  etc.,  skill  in  speaking, 
273;  skill  in  writing,  philological 
study  of  English.  274;  compara- 
tive philology,  phonology,  gram- 
matieal  etymology,  275;  course  in 
Lafayette  College,  text-books.  276 

EngllHh  Literature— what  to  teach 
and  how  to  teach  it.  277;  encyclo- 
ptedism  and  abridgment,  course 
and  method  of  study.  278;  Amer- 
ican literature,  books  of  refer- 
ence. 279 

EnthuHlasm— 280 

Ep<So,  C.  31.,  Abb«  de  1'— 280.  205 

Kpicurtans — :W4 

Epicurus — 3«4 

EplNcopal  Church— Church  of  Eng- 
land. 280 :  Church  of  Ireland. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  U.  8.,  281 

Episcopal  Mothndlnt  College— 282 

Epitome  of  History — 124 

I'kinatlon — seo  Algebra 


Erasmus,  Desiderlns— life  and  in- 
fluence, 282;  educational  views, 
283.    See  aUo  33,  115.  304.  389 

Erasmus  HaU^-eni 

Eratosthenes— IS»  333 

Erigena,  J.  S.— 283 

Erlangen,  University  of— 968 

Ernest,  Duke  of  Ootha—361 

Emesti,  J.  A.— 284 

Ersklne  College- 284 

Esquiros,  M.  Alphonse — 747 

Esthetic  Culture — the  esthetic  ele- 
ment among  savages,  taste,  284; 
sense  of  the  beautilid  to  be  cul- 
tivated practically,  drawing  to  be 
taught  before  writing,  love  of 
the  beautiful,  music,  i)oetry, 
esthetics  of  the  school  room.  285. 
See  also  252 

£yaa<m— 390 

li»Atc«— 706 

EOinograpkic  Method— 4,QS 

Etienne  or  Estienne,  Henry  and 
Kobert — see  Stephens 

EliquetU—643 

Eton  College— see  England.  See 
also  432 

Etymology— 286.    See  also,  226,  375 

fuc/td— 18.  342 

Eureka  College— 286 

Evangelical  Association— 286 

Evening  Schools —  objects  of  their 
establishment,  286;  their  status  in 
different  countries,  organization 
and  management,  defects  of  in 
New  York.  287.  See  also  5,  423, 466 

Everett,  Edward— 288  See  also  1, 
33,  34.  35.  243.  4*22 

Examination  Questions — 291 

Examinations- 288;  of  schools,  of 
teachers,  college  and  imiversity 
examinations,  289;  in  Germany, 
comparative  values  of  written 
and  oral  examinations.  290.  See 
also  133,  800 

Example,  The  Influence  of— 291 

Exchanges,  Educational — see  Hol- 
brook,  Joslah 

^xrrcwt— 398.  441,  597,  268 

Exhibitioners— '202 

Exhibitions,  School— 292 

Explanation— 103 

ExpulHion— 292 

Eye,  Cultivation  of  the— eight  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  aims  of 
education  iu,  2^2;  when  to  begin 
the  cultivation  of  the  eye.  kinder- 
garten methods,  color-blinilness, 
injury  to  the  eye  from  faulty 
school  methods.  293.   Sec  also  440 

Factory  Schools — English  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to,  legislation  on 
the  Continent,  294;  in  the  U.  S.. 
295.     See  also  64S 

Faculties  {Mmtal)—SA,  2.'50,  469,  562 

Faculty— 295 

Fagging— 295.    See  also  268 

Fainagle — 564 

Falk,  J.  D 295 

Falk,  P.  L.  A.— 296,  7*24 

Family  P/an— 666,  672 

FarmerH*  College— 297 

FarmvilU.  ColUge—S^h 

Famum  Preparatory  School — 631 

Fauvel'Gouraud.  F.—564 

Fear — its  relation  to  education,  297; 
the  method  of  nature,  298 

Feelings— ^9 

Folblger,  J.  I.  von— 298.  See  also  63 

Fellenberg,  P.  E.  von— 299.  See 
also  33.  375  .429 

Fellow— ini 

FeUon—ii^l 

Female  Education — history.  299; 
female  education  in  ancient 
timej*,  influence  of  Christianity 
upon,  300;  the  Reformation  .statis- 
tics in  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  other 
Catholic  countries,  301 ;  in  the 
IT.  8.,  degrees  conferred,  theory 
of  female  education,  302.  See  also 


Female  Education 

132.  229,  256.  283.   296.  299.  488^ 
867,  862 

Female  Teachers  —  number  ot  in 
the  U.  8.,  3U4 ;  why  women  an 
preferred  as  teachers,  306 

i^cncin^— 89,  235,  578 

F^n^lon,  F.  de  Salignae  de  la 
Mothe— 305 

Ferrara,  University  of— 4M 

Ferule— 306.    See  aJso  185. 189 

Festivals,  School — see  School  Fes- 
tivals 

Fichte,  J.  G.— 306. 362.  466 

Ficinus,  Marsilius—4fS2 

Ir  let  ion.  Works  of— int^^st  of  chil- 
dren in.  306:  educational  usee  ot, 
errors  to  be  avoided,  307 

Field  Lane  Sehool^lM 

FiUmore,  ifOtord— 106 

l^ine  Arts— 308 

Finland — area  and  population,ednea> 
tional  history,  school  system,  906 

Firmian,  Bishop  of  rnnau    63 

Fisher,  John  Z>.— 434 

Flak  I'niverslty— 309 

Fisk,  WiUmr—661 

FUxwiUiam  Museum — 116 

Fktgellum—906 

Plattich,  J.  F.— 309 

Fletcher— 19A 

Fleury—Sl 

Floor  Space,  in  School  Rooms — I|I9 

florida — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  309;  state  super- 
intendents, school  system,  310; 
school  fund,  educational  condi- 
tion, seminaries,  RUi>erior  in- 
struction, educational  literature, 
311 

Florida  Education  Society — 490 

Flounders  College— 30^ 

Flower,  Enoch — 686 

/brcrttini— 224 

Iroreign  Eklucation — 311:  disadvan- 
tages of.  foreign  travel,  312 

Forestry,  Schools  of— 11 

ForgetJulness—6Ga 

Form — 312;  method  of  training  the 
observing  faculties,  313.  See  also 
343  696 

Forster.  WilHam  E.—1Q5,  264 

Fortescue — 515 

Fort  Wayne  College— 313 

Foundationers— 151 .  268 

Foundling  Anylums — 313 

Fourier,  I'lerre — ;J14 

Foz,  George— S'rJ,  628 

Fox,  William— 191 

Fractions — boo  Arltlimetic 

France — area,  population,  and  terri- 
tory. 314 :  educational  history. 
315,  316:  primary  infttructjon. 317. 
318;  secondary  and  superior  in- 
struction. 319:  special  and  profes- 
sional instruction,  320.  See  also 
165.  189,  691 

Franciscan  College — 321 

/VancMCon*— 178.  315,  357 

Francke,  A.  II.— educational  and 
charitable  labors.  institutioi» 
founded  by  him.  edncatioaial 
views,  321.     See  also  465,  672.  tffl 

Franeker.  University  of— ^18 

Franklin,  Benjamin — 697 

Franklin  College  (Ind.>— 323 

Franklin  College  (Ohio)— 323 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College— 
322 

Frederick  College— 322 

Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark— 21S 

Frederick  VI„  of  Denmark— 21^ 

Frederick  the  Great— i^ 
Free  Academy,  A>k»  York — 647 

Free  Church  of  ScoOand— 111,  819 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society— 568 

Freedmen's  Bureau — 323,  827 

Freedmen*s  Schools — 323 

Free  Schools— see  l*nblic  Schools. 

See  also  382 
Free  School  Society  of  A*«p  Tork-^*. 
638.647 
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Free  School  S]ftUMi--Wt 
Fr«ewlU  Baptists— 3*i3 
Freiburg,  Univereitif  o/-96B 
Frencli  langnsge— Ita  origin.  9U; 

preTftlence,     :)26;     metnoda    of 

taschlng  It,  SM;  text-books.  337. 

8eeslB0  692 
Freeh  Air  (in  the  echool  room)-~838 
Fremd^QM 

Friends,  Society  of— 327,  686,  607 
Frieeie  Language^TH,  375.  361 
iV<ie4— 336 
l>>oebel.  Frledrleh— life  and  Ubon. 

the  kindergarten.  338.     See  also 

330.  344.  393,  330 
FnaUand  Normal  InetiUUe-BM, 
FtOda,  School  of— SI,  719 
Fuaer,  Margaret-9m 
Formsn  Unlrerslty— 338 
Fomiture,   School  —  see   School 

Fnmitare.    See  also  440 

<7alen— 396 

OsleaiTUle  UnlTorsity— 339 

Gsll,  F.  J — 339 

OiM,  Jame»—9n 

Osllsudet,  T.  H.— 839.  305.  305 

CkMerjf  X^sioim— 169 

GaUoway,  Samuel— Wfk 

Games— 339.    See  alao.  336, 396 

Oarret  Biblical  ijM<a«te— 448 

Ctenme,  J.  J.— 330 

OaeeUeer — 333 

Oedlke.  Frledrleh— 331 

Geelong  CoUeae— 112 

Oeiger,  Abraham,  415 

Oeneral  Culture— 116 

Generalization-AeS,  469,  470.  704.  768 

Genetic  Method— 331.  537 

Oeneva,  UnivertUy  o/—Ji(A 

Oeneva  Catechiem—llS 

Genera  College— 331 

Genius— 331 

Genoa,  (/nivereitjfof-~i06 

Geography — its  scope,  333;  element- 
ary instruction  in,  history  of. 
333;  first  text-books,  334;  mental 
ikcnltief}  exercised  by,  stages  of 
instruction,  335 ;  proper  age  to 
begin  the  study  of,  336;  methods 
of  teaching.  337.  See  also  377.  635 
857 

Geology — ^Its  claim  to  recognition  in 
elementary  schools,  basis  of,  338; 
mental  i>ower8  cultivated  by  the 
study  of,  improper  methods  of 
teaching,  341 

Oeometrical  Inveniion — 346 

Geometry — 341:  how  to  be  approach- 
ed by  the  learner,  a  mechanical  as 
well  as  a  logical  science,  343;  ar- 
rangement of  subject  matter,  343; 
claas-room  work,  344;  geomeMcal 
invention,  changes  in  demonstra- 
tion. 346 

Georomo— 373 

Georgeiu — 466 

Oeofiee—2U 

Georgetown  Ck>llege  (D.  C.)— 346 

Georgetown  College  (Ky.>— 346 

Georgia— area,  i>opulatlon.  and  edu- 
cational history,  state  superin- 
tendents. 346;  school  system, 
educational  condition,  school  sta- 
tifltics.  847;  normal,  secondary, 
raperior,  special,  and  professional 
instruction.  348 

Goorgla,  Unlrerslty  of— 349 

O^rando,  J.  M.  de— 349.  See  also,  35 

OerbeH  {SplveeUr  //.)— 37 

Gorman- American  Schools— 349 

German  College— 360 

Gorman  Language  —  comparatiTe 
▼alue  of;  360;  its  origin  and  his- 
tory. 361;  German  philology.  353; 
preyalence  of  German,  method 
of  studying  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, 853;  pronunciation  of,  juve- 
nile literature,  study  of.  Owman 
in  the  U.  8..  364;  views  of  school 
superintendents  in  regard  to.  355 ; 
arguments  against.  356.    See  also 


German  lissgaage 

106.  139.  186. 144. 530. 579. 614, 649. 
754.758 

Oerwum  StaUe—U5 

German  Wallace  College— 366 

Germany — ^historical  sketch  of.  edu- 
cational history,  356;  the  school 
subordinate  to  the  church,  the 
gymnasium.  369;  Ritterakademien, 
the  Fteda{fogium,  361;  Qesner.  Er- 
nest!. Heyne,  the  Humanists J^es- 
talozzl,  Fichte,  363;  Sailer.  Die- 
sterweg.  Froebel.  primary  in- 
struction, 363;  school  statistics. 
864:  Prussian  school  administra- 
tion, secondary  instruction,  866; 
course  of  study  in  the  gymnasia, 
teachers'  seminaries,  366;  univer- 
sities, 367;  professional,  technical, 
and  scientific  instruction,  mili- 
tary academies,  educational  pub- 
Ucations.  369.     See  also  167, 189 

Gesner,  J.  M.— 870 

Geeliculation^Tfyj 

Gettysburg  Theological  Ssmtnory— 534 

Ghent,  UnivertUy  of— 11 

Gibbon— 9ii6 

Gieeeen,  UnieereUy  of— 868 

Gifts,  Kindergarten— 870 

GUbeH  de  la  PorrU—Wi 

Gilman,  Daniel  C.—IU 

Gilmanton  Academy— 6^ 

Glrard,  Gr^goire— 871 

Gireuxl,  Stephen— 612 

Girard  COUege—466,  673,  690 

Girlhood— 1 

Girls,  Education  of— see  Female 
Education 

Oirton  ColUge—U9,  369,  868 

Gladstone,  WiUiam  £.—140 

Gtcugow,  University  of— 111,  776 

Globe,  Artlflcial — ^its  construction, 
371;  history  and  advantages  of, 
373.    See  also  336,  337 

Glossary — 333 

Gnosu— IS 

Goddard  Seminary— 9^ 

Goethe,  J.  W.  von— his  theory  con- 
cerning education.  372.  See  also 
464,  463 

GOUingen,  University  of— "368 

Gonlgraph— 373 

GonviUe  and  Caius  College — 115 

Gonsaga  College— 373 

Goodrich.  N.  G 373 

Gothic  Language— 215,  361 

Gottsched—S52 

Gould,  James— 511 

Gouraud,  P.  Fauvel—b5i 

Governess— 873 

Government,  School — 373;  its  nat- 
ure, rewards,  374;  efficacy  of,  sug- 
gestions to  the  teacher,  occupa- 
tion one  of  the  most  effective 
agents  in  school  government.  375. 
See  also  85 

Grade— 375 

Graded  CVmr«e— 190 

Graded  Schools— 376 

Graded  System— 875 

Graduate— 377 

Graefe,  Heinrlch— 877 

Graham,  IsabeUar-877 

Grammar— 877.  See  also  140,  836. 
853.  391.  430.  613.  514,  660,  603 

Grammar,  English — its  function, 
distinction  between  the  scienee 
and  the  art  of  grammar.  378;  his- 
tory of,  379;  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, language  lessons,  science  of 
the  sentence,  scheme  for  teach- 
ing grammar,  3S0;  analysis  and 
parsing,  errors  in  teaching,  381. 
See  also.  37.  373,  377 

Grammariant,  Roman— 911 
Grammar  Schools— 383.    See  also 
369,  716 

Orammaiieal  Exercises— 16i 
GrammcUist — 56 
Granada,  University  of —192 
Grant,  President— 21B 
Granville  Female  CoUege-^02 


Oraser,  J.  B.— 888.    See  alio  331 

Grate,  University  <if—^ 

Gray  Nuns,  Order  qf—14A 

Grcueini^-^ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  The 
United  Kingdom  of— 388 

Great  Elector— SOU 

Greaves,  James  P. — 17 

Greece — area  and  population,  his- 
torical sketch,  ancient  Greece. 
883;  educational  views  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  384;  the  Greek  Em- 
pire, modem  Greece.  385;  pri- 
mary instruction.  386;  secondary 
instruction.  887;  superior  and 
special  instruction.  388 

Greek,  Chrutian—U2 

Greek  Church— 388,  818 

Greek  Lisnguage— origin  and  his- 
tory. 38V;  the  Greek  alphabet, 
rivalry  with  Latin,  methods  of 
teaching.  390;  gramman  and  lex- 
icons. 391;  readers.  393.  See  also 
60.  361.  363.  430,  681 

Greae§—2il,396 

Green,  S.  S.—551^  737 

Greeneville  and  Tuscnlnm  Col- 
lege—893 

Greenland— eoo 

Greenleaf,  Simon — 517 

Gregorian  Tones — 604 

Gregory  IJT.  'Pope/— 67, 308 

Oreifswald,  University  qf—9eS 

Grey's  "Memoria  TrcAmca"— 664 

Grimm,  J.  L.— 393 

Grimm,  W.  K.— 398 

(?rtsa>a^d— 18 

Griscom,  John— 898 

Griscom.  J.  H.— 393 

Groen  van  Prinsterer — 618 

Groningm,  University  of— 61S 

Groot,Gerard— see  Hieronymians. 
See  also  368 

Grote,  George— 90^  833 

Grounds,  School  —  see  School 
Grounds 

Guatemala— see  Central  America 

GuggenUahl,  2>r.— 444 

Guggenmoos — 444 

Gulzot,  F.  P.  G.— 393.  See  also  165, 
317.  318 

Gustavus  Adolpkus — 801 

Ciutsmuths,  J.  C.  F.— 394,  396,  757 

Guyot,  A.  H — 394.    See  also  334 

(?ymn(ixiarcA— 67 

Gymnasium — ^history  of,  394;  mod- 
em meaning  of  in  Germany  and 
on  the  Continent,  395.  See  also 
57.  368.  386 

Gymnastics  —  agonistics  and  ath-> 
letics.  games  and  exercises,  396; 
gymnasticii  as  a  part  of  education. 
897.  See  also  39.  57,  153,  313.  800. 
384,  394,  538,  703 

Habit— 897;  its  power,  bad  habits, 
teacher's  duty  toward,  good  hab- 
its, proper  time  for  forming.  398. 
See  also  84.  369 

Haekett,  Horatio  B.—12 

Hadley,  James— 899 

Aiadriaf»— 81 

Haehn.  J.  F.— 899 

Hahnemann— BM 

Haldeman,  Prqf.—im. 

Hale,  Chi^  Justice— Mi 

Half-Tlme  Schools-899 

Hall,  S.  R.-400.    See  also  310 

HaUe,  UniversUyof—9«» 

HalU  'English  Universitiesy—Ul 

HamUton,  Alexander— esi 

Hsmilton,  James— 400 

Hamilton,  Sir  WiUiasn— 655 

Hamilton  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
—71 

Hamilton  College— 400 

Hamiltonlan  Method— see  Hamil- 
ton, James.    See  also  488 

Hampden  Sidney  College — 401 

Hampden  Sidney  TheoUtgieal  Seminary 
713 

/rafMfe^-406 


vin 
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Huinlbal  College— AOl 

HftnoTer  Collese — 401 

Hanover  PolyUchnical  School— 999 

Hardenoick,  University  o/—6Vi 

Harmony  in  Development  —  the 
most  important  aim  in  educa- 
tion, 401;  abnormal  development 
desteoys  happiness  and  impairs 
intellectnal  effort,  403 

HarnlMh,  C.  W.— 403 

Harrit,  Jomtf— 379 

Harris,  WilUam  7*.— 376,  755 

Harrow  School— ^iS8,  269 

Harford— in,  172.  176 

Har(ford  Theoloffical  Seminary— 110 

Hartley— m 

Hartlib,  Ssmnel— 403 

HartsvlUe  UnlverHity--403 

Hartwick  Theotoffical  Seminary — 534 

Harvard  College— 116 

Harvard,  John— 403,  549 

Harvard  University— departments 
of.  history  of.  403;  buildings 
and  property,  the  curriculum, 
404;  txiition  fees,  degrees,  etc., 
405;  presidents,  407.  See  also  152, 
611 

Hatty.  Valentine— 407.    See  also  85 

Haven,  K.  O.— 407.  568 

Haverford  College— 407 

Hawaiian  Islands — area  and  popu- 
lation, educational  history,  407; 
school  system  and  statistics,  40H 

Haytl— 408 

Hazing— 408 

Heads  of  Houses— 151 

Heart,  Education  of— see  Moral 
Education 

Hebrew  liangumge— origin  and  ear- 
ly history,  alphabet,  scientific 
study  of  Hebrew,  44M;  philology, 
method  to  be  pursued  in  the  stu- 
dy of,  410 

Hebrews,  ]<^ncation  among  the— 
education  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews, 411;  Simon  ben  Shetairh, 
schoolH  held  in  high  estimation, 
412;  organization  and  mode  of  in- 
struction, subjects  of  study,  i»du- 
cation  of  girls  and  women.413;  ed- 
ucation under  the  Mohammedan 
rule,  414 ;  decline  of  education 
from  the  13th  to  the  17th  centu- 
ry, educational  history  in  recent 
times,  415.    See  also  245,  345 

Hecker,  John — 121 

Hecker.  J.  J.— 416,  807 

Hedding  College— 417 

Hodgp-School— 417 

Hcgel.  G.  W.  F.— H7.    See  also  35 

Hegftnan,  Adrian — 'i36 

HegiuH,  Alexander — 417 

HHtlflbrrg,  University  o/— 368 

Heiiielbfrg  CaUchum—W^,  727 

Heidelberg  College— 418 

Heinicfum — 224 

Heinlcko.  Samuel — 418.  See  also 
205 

HelUnic  School»S91,  388 

HemsUrhuis — :J89 

llendorHon  College— 418 

Hftii^ss — 51W 

Henfrfy,  J*ro/.—Wi 

Ilenklc.  \V.  />.— 6(>5 

Henry  Vin,—iM1,  678,  71.'> 

Henry  .loNepli — tlH.    t-e  •  also  34 

llrnry,  l*niu'e.  the  .\avigcUor — 'M'd 

Ifrns'fotv,  J.  .v.— 95 

J/<frac!as—lH 

llerbart.  .1.  F. — 418;  hiR  i)Byohology 

and  edncatioual  viewH,  41'J.    Sec 

alHo  H.  2*2() 
Herder,  .1.  <i.  von — 410 
Hermann.  Gottfried — 420.    See  also 

•MV2,  H-t'l 
/r^rjt/>///— SI 

HcHportan  College — 420 
llcsMUH.  EobanuH — 420 
Heyno.  Ch.  O.— 420 
If'^yse — ;ir)2 
JlieroclfS—lS 


Hieronymians — 431 

High  Schools— 431,  83B 

Higher  Education  —  see  High 
Schools,  Secondary  Instmc- 
tion,  and  Superior  InatmcUon 

Highland  University— 438 

HiUUbrand—235 

Hillsdale  College— 438 

Hindoostan — 455 

Hippocrates — 557 

Hiram  College— 438 

History — 438;  proper  mode  of  teach- 
ing, stages  of,  434;  different  meth- 
ods, 435;  dates,  lectures,  kind  of 
material  for  elementary  study, 
436;  the  philosophy  of  history, 
value  of  testimony,  criticism,  437 

Hlwassee  College— 436 

Hobart  College— 428 
I  HofW^yl.  Schools  of— description  of, 
I         438;  WehrU.  439.    See  also  11,  399 
I  /Tosrar^A— 195 
I  Holbrook,  Joaiata — 439 
I  Holiday— eee  School  Festivals 

Holland— see  Netherlands 
,  HoUis—Ti 

HoUins  InstUute-»i5 
'  Holy  AngeU*  College— 430 

Holy  Cross,  College  of  the— 430 
'  Holyoke,  Edward— 111 

Home  Education — 430;  unconscious 
tuition,  the  mother,  home  and 
school  education  contrasted,  431. 
See  also  334.  345,  391 

Home  IjOHSons — 433 

Homer — 56 

Homoeopathic  Colleges— 660 

Honduras — 119 

Hope— «ee  incentives,  Prizes,  and 
Howards 

Hope  College— 433 

Hopewell  Baptist  Academy— 11 

Hopkins,  Edward — 175 

Hopkins,  Johns — 494 

Hopkins.  Mark— 433.  See  also  171, 
257 

Hopkins  Orammar  Softool— 175 

Horace — 185 

Uom-llook— 433 

i£br*in^r— 186 

Hospice  dej  Quime-  Vinffts — 85 

House  of  Kefnge  —  see  Reform 
Schools.    See  also  197 

Howard  College— 434 

Howard  ITnlverslty— 434 

Howe.  S.  O.— 434.    See  also  102 

Howland,  John — 735 

Hra'aius — neo  Kabanus 

Huarte,  Juan — 4:^5 

HuddUstone,  H'lV/tam— 676 

Huct,  V.  D.— 1:« 

Hughes,  Archbishop— 21%,  795 

Humanists— '2\»,  362 

HumanitieH— 435 

Humboldt,  K.  W.  von— 435 

Humboldt  CoHege— 4:^5 

Hungarian  Language — 509 

Hungary— 435;  ari^and  population, 
eduf'ational  history,  4:i0 :  school 
system,  primary  Instruction,  sta- 
tisticrf.  437:  st'oondary,  sui)erior, 
and  spocial  instruction.  438 

//u//on— 550 

//ujr/^y— 422,  868 

Hydrttgniphxc  Schools — 812 

Hygiene.  School  —  site  of  school 
building,  438 :  construction  of. 
class  rooms,  windows,  their  size, 
number,  et<".,  439;  mode  of  venti- 
lation, beating.  temi)erature,  fur- 
nittire.  discipline  and  school  man- 
ag««me'nt,  44(»:  personal  condition 
of  pupils,  pliysical  exercise,  441; 
the  play-ground,  442 

Hymns— 1^1 

Icf'tantl— 215 

Jcdandic  jMng\i<ige—Yl%.  351 

Idaho — area  ana  population,  educa- 
tional history,  srhool  system,  442; 
school  statistics,  school  fund.  44:) 

Idpas—\m 


Idioey-US,  US 

Idiots,  Kdncatkm  9i—fknt  sttcaqita 
to  educate,  history  at  443;  iasti- 
tutions  for,  at  the  present  tine, 
444;  table  of  statistios,  intdlect- 
nal  aspect  of  idiocy,  adaptatian 
of  kindergarten  methods,  num- 
ber of  idiots  in  the  dvilivd 
world.  446 

lUlAoia— area  and  popnlation,  445; 
educational  history,  school  tjra- 
tem.  446;  Bi>hool  fond,  teacbfln' 
oertiflcates.edncational  oonditiaii, 
statistics,  447;  normal,  secondary, 
superior,  technical,  and  prcrfea* 
aional  instruction.  448;  spedal 
instructimi,  educational 
Uons,  449 

Illinois  College— 449 

Illinois  Wealeyan  Unlvcvsttr- 

llllteracy — d^nition  ot  inflneacs 
of  on  communities,  4i9;  sources 
of  information  in  regard  to,  pres- 
ent condition  of  different  coos- 
tries  in  regard  to.  450;  perrentads 
of,  in  different  countries. caused 
influence  of  education  on.  461; 
tabular  view  of  in  different  cona- 
tries.  453.    See  also  333. 

HI  Temper— eSl 

Imagination.  Caltaretrf- neoessita' 
for  its  cultivation,  its  early  derd- 
opment.  methodK  of  cnltivatica. 
453;  the  fixing  of  the  attention  a 
prerequiidte.  studies  into  which 
it  particularly  enters,  works  of 
fiction.  454.  Bee  ahw  307,  335. 34$, 
654 

Imbeciles,  SchooUfor—nt 

Imitation— 454 

Impatience — 681 

Incentlvea,  School — 456.  See  also 
331 

India — area  and  population,  early 
history.  456;  ancient  and  modern 
India.  456;  ednoatiunal  conditi.n 
and  statistics,  457.    See  also  jK^i 

Indiana — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  457;  school  ra- 
perintondents.  school  sytem.  45rt; 
school  fund,  school  taxes,  edu- 
cational condition  and  statistics, 
normal  instru«rtion.  459:  seconda- 
ry, superior,  protestdonal.  »riMi- 
tiflc.  and  special  instruction,  edu- 
cational librarioH  and  jnurQal>>.  4fO 

Indiana  Asbury  1'nlverKlty — ifAi 

Indiana  I'nlverslty— 461 

Indians.  American — 461 

Indian  .Schools — 643 

Indian  Territory — area  and  popuLi- 
tion,  educational  condition.4<«2 

Individuality — 462.    See  also  372 

Indo-Ciermanic  Ijanguages — 4t4 

Inductive  Method — 4(>5 

Industrial  Drawing— 'Sj^,  466 

Industrial  Schools — early  lecisl*- 
tion  concerning  in  En^zland.  Italj. 
and  Oermanv,  4i>.~i:  in  the  U.S.. 
466.    See  also  5.  266 

Industry — 467.    Se(>  also  332 

Infant  Schools— KveKlndergartea 

Inger8tev—'22i. 

Innoannt  III. — 178 

Inns  of  Court— 211.  515.  516 

Inspection,  School— t«(x'  Saperrt- 
Hlon 

Insprctional  Examinations— 'ii^ 

Institut  d^  France — ;i 

Institute  of  Technology  \Q>yeiXc>JX_— 711 

Institutes,  Teachers— <*eTea4rli- 
ers*  lUHtltutes 

Instruction  —  distingui<*hed  flraoi 
education,  early  phsMa^.  467;  prt»- 
eralizatinn.  claH^*«i  of  subj«ct«  on 
which  in«tnicti<»u  should  ^' 
Riven.  468.  See  aUo  419,  473, 4*T. 
488.  720 

Intellect — 469 

Intellectnal   Kdncatlon— tbointr> 
lect  only  a  part  of  the  mind.  tl.» 
aensoe.     idi«s.    con'^;tiott,  4*: 
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lAtellaetttAl  Bduestlon 

aasoclatlon.    generalixAtion,  470; 

x«eemblmc«,  claaaificaiion,   471; 

IntnitiTe   gcneralixAtlon,   indlYl- 

diuUzfttion,    memory,   imagine- 

ttoa.  47a.    See  also  2ftl 
IfUer-OoU^giate  Ccmte$i9—&iyj 
lnterest-^73.    See  aUo  260,  289.  669 
IntermedlAte  Schools— 473 
laterrocfttlon — i73 
IntmUive  atneralitation-^lO 
mtultlTe     Method  —  see    01^S«ct 

Teftchliig>aiid  Pestaloul 

/onMtMt— 390 

/otocitat— 390 

Iow»  — area  and  population,  educa- 
tional history.  473;  state  super- 
intendents, school  system,  school 
revenue,  474;  educational  condi- 
tion, statistics,  normal  and  sec- 
ondary instruction,  476;  superior, 
technical,  profeiwional.and  special 
Instruction,  educational  Journals, 
476 

Iowa«  State  UnlTersity  of— 476 

Iowa  College— 476 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University — 477 

Iranian  Languages — 164 

Ireland— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  477;  national 
system,  educaUonal  condition 
(national  system),  478;  other  edu- 
cational agencies,  secondary  and 
superior  instruction,  si>ecial  and 
professional  instruction,  479 

Ireland,  Church  o/— 280 

/r«mBtu— 246 

/m«r»iw— 20S,  616 

Italian  Lianffnase— its  relative  im 
portanoe,  special  motives  for  the 
study  ot  480;  philology.  481 

Italian  Method  of  Booh-ketping—Wi 

Italy— area  and  population,  historlo- 
al  aiketch,  educational  history. 
481;  school  statistics,  present  sys- 
tem. 483;  primary  instruction, 
statistics,  484;  secondary  instruc- 
tion, 486;  technical  and  superior 
instruction.  486;  speciid  instruc- 
tion, 487 

Itsard,  i9r.— 443 

Ivy  HaU—eai 

Jacobi,  Mary  P.— 304 

Jacobfl»  C.  F.  W 487 

Jaeobmnit  Itrael—415 

Jaeotot,  Joseph — 487;  his  method 
of  teaching,  nuudms.  488 

James  I. — 676 

Jamei  F/.— 774 

JantMt  Andriet-^eSA 

Japan — area  and  population,  early 
history.  488;  edncational  history, 
480;  present  school  system,  490. 
See  also  460 

Jatty,  UniverMUyof—145 

Jay,  Ftter  A.—Wl 

Jefltorson  College— 490 

Jefferton,  TAmios— 282.  826.  842^  846 

Jeffrey,  Franeig—^iS 

Jena,  Univertayo/—908 

Jersey  City — ^population,educatiottal 
history,  city  superintendents, 
school  system,  school  revenue, 
401;  sehool  sUtistics,  492 

Jesnits— their  educational  work,  492; 
school  system,  498;  their  influ- 
ence, sehools  and  colleges  in  the 
U.  8.,  404.  See  also  38, 179,  234, 
348,  830,  369,  741,  742 

J«i0clf,  JUwarii— 71,  73 

JeweU,  F.  5.-374 

Jemttk  SehooU^^Ui 

Jem-Blake,  Dr.— 110 

John  C,  Grem  Sekoal  of  Seienoe>  031. 
632.  772 

Johns  Hopkins  ITnlTSTsity— 4M 

JoftiMos,  AdeUaA.  i\— 148 

JalNSDfi,  Dr.  5kwtwe(-34,  64.  99,  186. 
186.  328,  296,  307,  398 

Johmotm,  Bn.  Ainuiel— 487 


Jonas,  Juaius — 118 
Joneon,  Ben— 379 
Josqph  of  Caieuanta    704 
Joe^  II.,  ^  Autlria^-e»,  741 
Journal  o/JBducalion — 177 
Judgment,  Training  of— 495.    See 

also  386,  427 
Juliue,  Dr.— 6m 
Justinian,  Code  of— Mi 
Juvenal — 186 

Kalamaxoo  College — 496 

Kansas— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational historv,  school  system, 
496;  educational  condition,  school 
statistics,  normal,  secondary,  and 
superior  instruction,  496;  profes- 
sional, scientiflc.  and  special  in- 
struction. 497 

Kansas,  University  of— 497 

Kant  Immannel — his  philosophical 
system,  his  view  of  education, 
497;  his  influence.  498.  See  also 
32.  33,  34,  36,  466,  664 

JTopp— 417 

Kasan,  University  of— 760 

JTaW— 436 

Kempis,  Thomas  4—368,  417,  421 

Kentucky — area  and  i>opulation. 
educational  history.  498;  school 
system,  edncational  condition; 
normal,  secondary,  and  superior 
Instruction,  499;  professional, 
scientiflc,  and  special  instruction; 
society  for  the  advancement  of 
education;  state  teachers'  associ- 
ation. 600 

Kentucky  Military  Institute— 601 

Kentucky  University— 600 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College— 601 

Kenyon  College — 601 

Kern,  I>r.— 444 

Kharkof,  University  of— ISd 

Kidd,  Jofts— 136 

Kidder,  Dr.— 119 

KiddU,  Henry— f>i8 

Kief,  University  of— 150 

Kiel,  University  of—Q6» 

KUdare  Society— ill 

Kimball  Union  Academy— A^ 

Kimehi,  David— iU 

Kindergarten  —  Froebel's  theory, 
601  ;  amusement  the  principal 
medium  for  the  education  of 
the  child,  fiunily  education  alone 
insufficient,  social  education  to 
begin  early,  the  flrst  teacher 
should  be  a  woman,  rapid  adop- 
tion of  kindergarten  methods, 
sifts,  exercises,  concrete  fhcts  the 
nrst  to  be  taught,  602;  incorpo- 
ration of  the  kindergarten  with 
the  public  school,  reeeption  in 
the  U.  S.,  603;  condition  of  in 
Germany,  skillful  preparation  of 
the  teacher  necessary.  604.  See 
also  241,  293,  446,  828 

Kindermann,  Ferdinand— 604 

KineHpathy—9db,  624 

King  College— 606 

King  Edioard's  <Sdboot-382 

King's  College— 606 

Kingston,  University  of— 069 

KirklOMd,  John  T.—lll 

Klausenburg,  University  of— 43B 

KnighU'  Academies— SAl 

Knowledge— US,  767 

Knox  College— 606 

Kobo  (of  Japan)— 489 

Kiynigsberg,  University  of —SM 

Krosxgk,  Ernestine  «os— 364 

Kunse,  Johasm  Christogh^-SM 

Labor  Schools— 4eS 

LabradoT'^OOO 

Laehmofm    362 

Laetantius— 142 

Ladies'  Colleges— 9n,  369 

Ladies'  Course— 902 

lAfteyette  CoUegs— 606.  See  also  81, 

276 
La  Orange  College— 606 


Ldhainahma  School— 9iS 

Lancashire  Independent  OoUego—VH 

Lancaster,  Joseph  —  606;  opens  a 
school  in  Southwark,  Dr.  Bell, 
success  of  Xiancaster.  modes  ot 
piani«hment,  decline  in  the  pop- 
ularity of  his  method.  607.  See 
also  146,  263,  694 

Land  Grants,  Congressional— ^ee 
^   United  States.    See  also  10,  826 

Lame  Theological  ^eminaiy— 664 

Lane  University— 608 

Lanfranc—91 

Lange,  Bmdolph^^SBIA 

Langhome — 186 

Language  —  its  varieties,  compara- 
tive study  of  languages,  608;  the 
child's  mastery  of  language,  in- 
struction in.  609;  dassicu.  and 
modem  languages.  610.  See  also 
34.  241,  274,  '293,  362.  471 
I  Laplace — 676 

La  Salle,  J.  B.— 510 

La  Salle  College— 610.  See  also  743. 
807 

Lascaris — 391 

Latin,  Christian— U%  143 

Latin  Language  —  its  derivation. 
610;  lingua  urbana,  lingua  rustica, 
Latin  in  the  middle  ages,  the  al- 
phabet. 611;  6tudy  of  Latin  at  the 
present  time.  612;  exercises  in 
composition  and  versiflcation. 
613  ;  history  of  Latin  grammar, 
514.    See  also  142.  143,  367.  493 

Latin  Schools— 616.  See  also  367, 868, 
366.  511 

Lausanne,  Universitv  of— 91^ 

Laval,  University  of— 11% 

Law  Schools  —  their  early  history. 
516 ;  recent  history  in  England 
and  the  U.  S.,  616;  statistics,  or- 
ganization, course  of  study,  ad> 
mission,  length  of  course,  gradu- 
ation. 518;  table  of  law  schools  in 
the  U.  S.,  619 

Lawrence,  Abbott— 619 

Lawrence,  Amos — 519 

Lawrence  Scientific  Schoolr-AOS,  772 

Lawrence  University  of  Wlscon> 
sin— 519 

Layrits,  P.  J?.— 699 

Lebanon  Valley  College— 619 

Lebrija,  Antonio  d^— 793 

Lectures  —  lecture  defined,  differ- 
ence between  a  lecture  and  a  les- 
son, in  what  grades  of  schools 
used  as  a  means  of  instruction. 
620.    See  also  126.  426 

Lecture  Schools— 3Si,  716 

Lecture  System— 5Q0 

Legal  Education  Society — 616 

Lehigh  University— 620 

Leigh,  Dr.  Edwin^-OU,  701 

Leipsic,  University  of —96S 

Leland  University— 620 

Lemberg,  University  of— Oi 

LennoxviUe,  University  qf-llS 

Lens— 151 

Leo,  Prof— Tin 

Leonardo  da  Vinci— 906 

Lerinum  Theiriogical  School— IIB 

Leslie,  Sir  John  —  biographical 
sketch,  his  chief  publications,  620 

Letting— 362 

X«SMMW— 432,  441 

Letter-Blocks— M 

Leuthal,  Robert— 13i 

Leverett—21i 

Lewis,  Dlo— 621 

Lewis,  Samuel— OBi 

Lewisburg,  University  at— (^ 

Lewis  College— ^21 

Xexicos— 223 

Leyden,  University  q^— 618 

L'Homond,  Ch.  F.— 626.  See  alsoUB. 
613 

Liber,  Antonius—8 

Liberal  Education— ^21 

Liberia — area  and  population,  its 
settlement,  the  native  tribea,  the 
Uandingos.    their    schools.   th9 
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New  York  (City)— educational  hl»> 
tory,  646;  county  and  city  an- 
pexintendentA,  school  ayatem.  648; 
acliool  atatiatica,  private  and  de- 
nominational  achoola,  64S 

New  York,  CoUeffe  of  the  City  of 
—649 

New  York,  University  of  the  City 
of— 660 

New  Zealand  —  see  Australasian 
Colonies 

Ntearaguor—l^,  631 

Nteolai—U 

Nlemeyer,  A.  H. — 360.  See  alao  34, 
767 

yisibit  TheoIojiccU  School-~2iA 

JVtYycAmann— 590 

JVb«,  F.  J.^121 

Normal  Art  School— Ii52 

Normal  College  — aee  New  York 
(aty).    See  also  422,  649 

Normal  School— 650.    See  also  221, 

Normal  Schools  in  U.  -ST.— «10 

Normed  University — 814 

Aorwan*— 673 

North,  Soger— GOi 

North  Carolina — area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  history,  Hchot>l 
income,  651;  taxoM,8chool  HyritHiu, 
educational  condition,  school  stti- 
tistics.  652 ;  normal,  secomlary, 
aupcrior,  scientific,  professiouoi, 
and  special  instruction,  653 

North  Carolina,  University  of— 
653 

Northern  Illinois  CoUefre— «53 

Northrop,  B.  tf.— 166,  174,  312,  551 

Northwestern  Christian  Univer- 
sity—654 

Northwestern  College — 654 

Northwestern  University  (111.)  — 
654 

Northwestern  University  (Wis.)- 
654 

Norway — see  Sweden 

Norwegian  Luther  College— 654 

Norwich  University— 654 

Notre  Dame  des  Ange$—e!M 

Notre  Dame  Dn  I^ae,  University 
of— 655 

Nott,  Kliphalet— 655 

Nova  Scotia — area  and  population, 
educational  history,  655;  school 
system,  056 

Novels — see  Mctlon 

Number— 660.  695 

Numeral  Frame — 657 

Oakland  College— USe 

Oberlin.  J.  F.— 658 

Oberlln  Colleire— 658 

Oberlin  Theological  Seminary — 170 

Object  Teaching — history  of,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  058;  views  of  edut^tora 
conceruint^.  659;  present  status, 
660.  See  also  168,  221,  272,  313. 
695, 785 

Oblate  Fathers  of  Mary  Immactdate— 
608 

Observlnsr  Faculties  —  see  Intel- 
lectual Education,  and  Object 
Teachinur*    Bee  also  770 

Occam— 076 

Odeschalchi—A(iS 

Odessa,  rniversity  of— 750 

O' Fallon  Polytechnic  InstUute—755, 861 

Ohio — area  and  population,  educa- 
tional history,  661;  state  super- 
intendents, school  system,  edu- 
cational condition,  662;  school 
revenue  and  statistics,  normal  in- 
struction, teachers'  institutes, 
secondary  instruction,  663:  supe- 
rior, professional,  and  scientific 
instruction.  664;  special  instruc- 
tion.educational  literature,teach- 
ers'  associations,  665 

Ohio  Central  Colleire— 665 

Ohio  University— 666 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University— 666 

Olivet  College— 666 


OUav  /bio— 477 

Ollendorff  System^^W,  098 

Olmsted,  Uenlson— 666 

Ommiyades — 36 

One  Study  University— 466 

Ontario— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  preaent  school 
8ystem,667 

Optff— 352 

ciUunuU  Studies— IBS 

Oral  Examination— 290 

Oral  instruction— definition  of,  668; 
proper  uae  of;  669 

Order— 670 

Order  of  Studies  —  aee  Course  of 
Instruction.    See  alao  769 

Oregon — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  school  ayatem, 
670;  educational  condition,  school 
statistics;  normal,  secondary,  de- 
nominational, superior,  profes- 
sional, and  scientific  instruction, 
671;  special  instruction,  672 

On^- 18,  246 

Orphan  Asylums— 672 

Orthoirraphy  —  definition  of.  672; 
effect  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Morman 
on  the  Engliah  alphabet,  syn- 
onymous with  spelling,  673  ;  dif- 
ferent systems  of  phonetic  spell- 
ing proposed,  improvements  sug- 
gested by  the  International  Con- 
vention of  1876,  074 

Oryctology—3a» 

Oskaioosa  College — 676 

Osfroj/oMa— 481 

Otho  (rnipersUy—9S8 

Ottawa.  College  of— 9^ 

Otterbein,  P.  IK.— 823 

Otter bein  l^niversity— 675 

Overcrowding — 838 

Owens.  John— 616 

Owens  College— 675 

Oxenstiem— 100 

Oxford,  University  of— hiatory  of, 
organization,  676  ;  political  rep- 
reaentativee  of,  government  of, 
677;  list  of  subordinate  colleges, 
678.    See  also  166,  269,  818 

I'acifle,  University  of  the— 678 
Pacific  Methodist  College— 678 
I*acific  Theological  Seminary — 170 
Pacific  I'nlverslty— 679 

Packer,  WUliam  S.—lOi 

PacK-er  Collegiate  Institute — 104 

Paderbom,  Cathedral  School  of— IIQ 

PadiM,   University  of — 486 

Padagogium — 301 

Ptedagogium  of  Halle — 321 

Pago,   I>.    P.— €79.    See  also  36,  66, 

187,  188,  192,374,375,  433,  723,  724 
PalH^ntology — see  Geology 
Palatinate  College— 679 
Palatinate  School— VI^l 
Palatium  Scholoi—'IiiS 
Palermo,  University  o/— 480 
Palsgrave— 026 
J*anJUmus — 18 
Paradis,  Theresa  von — 87 
Paraguay  —  area   and   population, 

educational  history.  679;  educa^ 

tional  condition.  680 
Parental   Education  —  aee  Home 

Education 
Paris,  University  of— 61,  208,  316 
Parish,  ^nne— 090 
Parish  Schools— 111 
Ihirma,  University  o/— 486 
Parochial  School— 680 
J\irsees~^50,  455 
Parsing— n,  ;W1 
Parsons  College — 680 
Passion— 259 

Passiveness  (in  pupils) — 723 
PasHOW,  F.  li.  K.  F.— 680.    Sae  also 

391 
Pastor's  College— 11 
Patience— 681 
Pauperism — 450.  713 
Pauper  System — 686 
Pavia,  University  of— AHti 


Payne,  Joseph— 681.  See  also  TIO.TCT 

Peabody,  George— 681 

Peahody  Fund  (Bducatioiial>-681 

/Votedy /mtitefe— 646 

PtafaVoyiea— 244,  682,  769 

i^ado^t^ue— 682 

Pedagogy— 692.    See  also  220 

Pedro  I\mce  de  Leon^lM 

Peet,  H.  P.  — his  early  lift,  mait 
president  of  the  N.  T.  InatitB' 
tlon  for  the  I>ea^«Dd-I>umb,  kii 
theory  regarding  deaf-mutes.  683; 
hla  method,  ayntax  of  the  natonl 
language  of  aigns,  683.  See  also 
796 

Peet,  Isaac  L.—eSS 

Peirce,  Cynis--683 

Pekin,  University  at— 133 

I'tlton,  J.  C— 767 

Penikese  School — 6 

Penmanship— 684.  See  also  221. 981^ 
488 

Pienn.  Wiliiam.-.J685,  697 

Pennalism^2!d5.  367 

Penn  College— 686 

Pennington  Seminary — 631 

Pennsylvania — area  and  populatioa, 
educational  history,  the  colonial 
period,  685;  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1790.  686;  under  the  coO' 
atitutlons  of  1838  and  1873.  tabla 
of  progress,  state  eui>enntend> 
enta,  school  ayatem.  687;  educa- 
tional condition,  school  etatiatka, 
688;  normal  instruction,  teach' 
en'  institutes ;  secondary,  su- 
perior, professional,  acientifle. 
and  special  inatructlon,  688 

Pennsylvania,  The  Weaitem  Uni- 
versity of— 691 

Pennsylvania,  University  of-6B0 

Pennsylvania  College — 690 

Pennsylvania  llllit»ry  Academcf 
—690 

Pensions,  Teachers'— 60L.  See  alio 
266,366,804 

Perception— see  Intelleetnal  Bin- 
cation.    Soe  also  463,  469. 6S8 

Periktione— 900 

Perkins,  O.  A.— 830 

Perkins  Inttitsititm  finr  i*e  BUni    OT 

Persia — area  and  population,  aactant 
Peraia.  691;  educational  hiatary. 
modem  Persia,  educational  his- 
tory. 692.    See  also  300 

Personal  Injiuence,  of  Teacher— ^1 

Peru— area  and  population,  692;  edu- 
cational history,  698 

Perugia,  University  of- — 486 

Pestaloszi,  J.  H.— early  life,  edu- 
cation, early  impressiona  ota- 
cemlng,  opens  the  first  induatiial 
achool,  693;  Eveninffs  of  a  Bedmse, 
Lienhard  asul  Gertrud,  hi»  method, 
bis  success,  694;  hla  theory  of  in- 
atructlon. 696.  See  also  34,  35, 
248.  '299,  307,  362,  668 

Pestaloszi-  Ftrein— 691 

Peter,  Lombard— '20» 

Peter  Martyr— IS 

Peter  the  Great— 141 

Peters,  Absalom— 64A 

Peters,  C.  H.  F.— 401 

Petersburg.  University  at — 750 

Petrarch,  i'ii 

lyister—me  Rolfiu 

{Pharmaceutical  Schools  —  early 
history  ot,  695;  influ^ice  of  charn- 
istry  on,  recent  progreaa  of.  ecm- 
dition  of  in  Europe,  686;  in  the 
U.  S..  697 

Philadelphin  —  population,  educa- 
tional history.  697;  achool  aya- 
tem, atatistica,  698 
Pkiladelpkia  High  iSdb— i— 422 

PhilanthroplA— 699.    Sae  dso  6B. 

74.  299,  362,  757 
Pkilanthropinists—151 
PhilantkrojpiHa—^l 
Pkilbriek.  J,  D.— 174.  423,  800 
Phillips  Aoadensy,  Jtrndamet    4. 170 
PkiU^  Ac0tietny,  Umiwr    U  170^  OT 
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Mioiiiaui 

ioatractioii,  672;  denoinin»tioxMl 
aad  parochial  achooLi:  superior, 
profeflHionaI,Bci«ntiflo,  and  special 
uuftructlozL.  573;  educatdooal  lit- 
erature, 674 

Mlehlcan,  University  or--674 

Mlddlebory  College— 676 

MidiU  Schools— 4n 

MiHUuy  DriU^-3»l,  703 

Military  Schoola-^organization  of  in 
different  countries,  in  the  U.  8., 
676;  military  tactics  taught  in 
colleges.  676;  contrast  of  the 
Trench  and  Pmsaian  systems  of 
military  education.  677 

Mm,  Jokn  Stttart—UO,  614.  613 

MiUer,  Samu^SiQ 

MiUer  Manual  Labor  S(Aoal.-Si» 

Milne  Orphan  Anlum^-e^ 

Hilton,  John— life  and  career,  Tract- 
ate  on  Education,  677;  education- 
al views.  678.  See  also  33.  99. 140. 
242.408 

ir  Uton  College— 678 

Milwaukee-  population,  678;  educa- 
tional history,  city  superintend- 
ents, school  system  and  statistics. 
679 

Mimer,A.A,—8aO 

Mineralogy— definition  and  general 
view  of;  minerals,  rocks,  fossils, 
crystalline  forms.  6dO;  impor- 
tance from  an  educational  stand- 
point, at  what  stsge  to  be  pur- 
sued, lithology,  681 

Mines,  School  of  —  see  Scientific 
Schools 

Ministry  of  Publlo  Instruction — 
681 

Minnesota — 681 ;  area  and  i>opula- 
tion,  educational  history,  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics,  6<!t2;  normal  ami 
secondary  instruction,  denomina- 
tional and  parochial  schools,  su- 
perior instruction.  683 ;  profes- 
sional, scientific,  snd  special  in* 
struction.  educational  literature, 
684 

Minnesota,  University  of— 684 

Mischlevoosness— 534 

Mlsslsalppl — 684;  area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  history,  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics,  normal  instruc- 
tion, 686;  secondary,  superior, 
professional,  scientific,  and  spe- 
cial instruction,  688 

Mississippi,  University  of-^686 

Mississippi  College— 686 

Missouri— 686;  area  and  population, 
educational  history.  687  ;  perma- 
nent school  ftind.  school  super- 
vision, state  superintendents, 
school  system,  689;  educational 
condition,  school  statistics,  nor- 
mal instruction,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, secondary  instruction,  690; 
superior,  professional,  scientific, 
and  special  instruction,  educa- 
tional Journals,  691 

Missouri,  University  of  the  State 
of— 591 

Mnemonics — see  Memory 

Model  Schools  —  see  Normal 
Sehools.    See  also  478. 661, 809 

Modena,  Univertity  of-^isa 

Modem  Iiangnagos — 691;  French, 
English,  and  German,  the  oriental 
languages,  proper  time  in  tho 
school  course  to  Introduce  tho 
study  of  modem  languages,  their 
value  as  compared  ^th  the  clas- 
■ical,692;  comparative  linguistics, 
methods  of  teaching.  693.  See 
also  224,  225 

Modulator— 183 

Mohammedanism^^,  36,  247.  266,  413. 
790 

Monastie  Orders-U&,  801, 314 

Monitorial  System  —  Its  history, 


Monitorial  System 

Bell.  Lancaster.  694;  its  peculiar 
features,  696.    See  also  371.  386 

JfonOort— 478.  717 

Monmouth  College— 696 

Montaigne,  Michel — ^hhi  educational 
views.  595.    See  also  33,  36, 186 

Montana — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  school  system, 
educational  condition,  school  sta- 
tistics, normal  instruction,  teach- 
ers' institutes;  secondary,  supe- 
rior, professional,  scientific,  and 
si>ecial  instruction,  596  « 

MonU  Casino— SI 

Montgomery  Bell  Aoademy—SIA 

Montpdlier,  University  o/— 315 

Montreal,  University  at^Uti 

Jfofihtc/o— 556 

Moon,  Wadtinyton — 603 

Moore's  UUl  College— 696 

Moors— 33 

Moral  Education— 597.  See  also  35, 
177,  230,  291 

Moralising— 608 

Moral  Suasion — see  Corporal  Pun- 
ishment 

Moravian  Brethren— their  origin, 
ancient  church.  598;  Renewed 
Brethren's  Church,  primary 
schools,  boarding-schools,  5D9; 
classical  schools  and  colleges, 
theological  seminariee.  special 
schools,  schools  in  the  mission- 
ary provinces,  principles  of  edu- 
cation, 600;  statistical  summsry, 
601 

Moririd  Growth— 102 

More,  Hannah— 303 

Morgan,  Augttstus  de—333 

Mortey—m 

Morocco — 601 

Morse,  Jedidiah^-^1,'33i 

Morse,  Sidney  E.—61,  334 

Moscow,  University  o/— ISO 

Mosque  Schools — 37 

Bfother — see  Home  Education 

Mother-Tongue— 601.    Seo  also  501 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary— 635 

Mount  Saint  Mary*8  College— 602 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  Seminary  of 
the  West— 602 

Mount  Union  College— 4(02 

Muhlenberg  College— 602 

Mt.  St,  Mary's  Academy— j621 

Motives,  Seeundary — 597 

Movement  Cure — 624 

MOhler,  Fon— 364 

MiUkr,  K,  O.— 362,  378 

MHUer,  Polycarp—im 

Munidi,  University  o/-^3(iS 

Murray,  Iiindley-~4M)2.    See  also  379 

Murray,  Rev.  JbAn— 820 

Music — history  and  general  view  of, 
608.  604;  harmony,  604;  musical 
education,  600 ;  conservatories. 
606,  607.  608.  609,  610;  musical  in- 
struction in  schools  and  colleges. 
610.  611.    See  also  40,  241.  285 

Musical  Conservatories— ^^03, 607.  608 

if  tm'c  iS'ehoo2»-606 

Mutual  System  — see  Monitorial 
System 

Jfyopia^293 

Naples,  University  of-'^iSS 

Napoleon  7.-317 

Napoleon,  Louis — 166 

Kashvllle,  University  of— 612 

Nassau  Hall-3A2 

National  Education— 612.    See  also 

264.692 
National  Academy  ofScienees—3 
National  History— 310,  770 
National  Ijanguage— 613 
NaHonal  Society  (EngUsh)— 066 
National  University— 332 
Natural  Science— see  Science,  The 

Teaching  of 
Nature,  Method  o/—^SS 
Nautical  Sdiod,  New  Yorh-MS,  649 
Nautical  Schools— 615 


Naval  Sehools— 616 

Navigation  Schools-Sn 

Nasareth  HaU^-dOO 

Nebraska— area  and  populaticm,  edu- 
cational history,  school  system, 
educational  condition,  school  sta- 
tistics, 616 ;  normal  instruction, 
teachers'  institutes,  educational 
journal;  secondary,  superior,  sci- 
entific, professional,  and  special 
instruction,  617 

Nebraska,  University  of— 617 

Nebraska  College— 618 

NeMle-Work— «ee  Female  Educa- 
tion, and  Industrial  %hools. 
See  also  466 

Negative  Marks,  far  Examinations— 261 

Neoplaionism—Vl,  266.  385 

Netherlands — area  and  population, 
educational  history,  618;  primary 
and  secondary  instruction,  619; 
superior  and  special  instruction; 
Luxemburg,  620.    See  also  166 

Nevada — area  and  population,  educa- 
tional history,  620;  school  system, 
educational  condition,  school  sta- 
tistics; normal,  secondary,  supe- 
rior, professional,  scientific,  and 
si>ecial  instruction,  621 

Nevin,  Rev.  J.  IT.- 730 

Nevins,  T.  J.— 163 

New  Amsterdam — 636 

Newark  —  population,  621 ;  educa- 
tional history,  school  system,  sta- 
tisUcs.  622 

Newark  Theological  Seminary— 112 

Newberry  College— 623 

New  Britain — 176 

New  Brunswick  —  area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  condition,  623 

Newbury  Theological  Seminary— 11^ 

New  Castle  College— 624 

New  England— 110,  b25 

New  England  Journal  of  Education — 
177. C41 

Newfoundland  —  area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  condition,  624 

New  Hampshire— area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  history,  626; 
school  system  and  revenue,  626; 
educational  condition,  school  sla- 
tiatics ;  normal,  secondary,  denom- 
inational, and  sui>erior  instruc- 
tion. 627 ;  teachers'  association,  628 

New  Haven— 103,  111,  172.  176 

New  Jersey  —  area  and  population, 
educational  history,  628;  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics,  630;  normal,  sec- 
ondarv.  private,  denominational, 
superior,  profearionsl,  scientific, 
and  special  instruction,  631 

New  Jersey,  College  of— 632 

New  Jerusalem,  Societies  of  the— > 
632 

New  Mexico  —  area  and  population, 
educational  history,  632;  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics,  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools,  633 

Newnham  Hall— 119, 863 

New  Orleans  —  settlement  of,  683; 
educational  history,  school  sys- 
tem and  statistics,  G3i 

New  South  Wales— 31 

Newspapers — as  means  of  instruc- 
tion, 635.    See  also  332 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac— li2 

Newton  Baptist  Theological  Seminary—' 
71 

New  York  (State) — area  and  popu- 
lation, educational  history,  630; 
state  superintendents,  639 ;  edu- 
cational system,  640;  regents  of 
the  university,  financial,  641 ; 
common-school  fund,  school  sta- 
tistics, 642:  normal  instruction. 
643;  denominational  schools;  sec- 
ondary, superior,  scientific,  and 
professional  instruction,  644;  spe- 
did  instruction,  educational  asso- 
ciations, 615;  school  Journals.  646 
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Beform  Schools 

■choolfl,  725 :  reform  schools  in 
France  and  in  the  U.  8..  list  of  re- 
form schools  in  the  Utter  coun- 
try. 726.    8eeaUo824 

Resents  of  the  UnlTeralty  —  see 
New  York,  641 

Rrffent't  Park  CoUege—ll 

Ri^fionumtanui-'-^Sa 

Hegittration — 766 

lUgulatinn*,  School — 441 

Reiehel,  Bukop  J.  F.—599 

Reid-Ul 

JtolliKloiM  BdDcatlon  —  its  ot^ect, 
the  religious  sentiment,  the  two- 
fold office  of  religious  education, 
fkulty  methods  of  instruction, 
731.    See  also  178.  263, 372 

RdigioM  Orders-^SOl 

Religioui  Sfntitmrnt — 731 

Religiou*  Servi<xi  in  School* — 826 

Ben*$rJ/ie.r  PolyUchnie  Institute — 771 

Bqxtaion—SIH,  661.  663 

Mqi>ruenicUive  FaciUtiei—MQ 

Bqtton  Schoot—'J^ 

MetewManee — 471 

Bestraint—Ul 

MUsulW  Fees-41S 

Keachlln,John— 731.  See  also  389.409 

Reviewing  Schools — 6 

BewardH — an  means  of  discipline,  732. 
See  also  177.  465 

Reynolds,  Sir  J.— 332 

Hhetoric — ^restriction  in  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  its  later 
meaning.  732;  two  views  in  which 
rhetoric  may  be  regarded,  inven- 
tion, style,  sentential  analysis, 
733;  necessity  of  practice,  734. 
See  also  164 

Rhizarian  .VcAoo^-388 

Uhode  Island — area  and  population, 
educational  history.  734:  school 
system,  737;  educational  condi- 
tion, school  statistics,  normal  and 
secondary  instruction.  738;  supe- 
rior and  special  instruction, 
teachers'  associations,  education- 
al Journals.  739 

Rhode  Island  College— 105 

Rhyme— ion 

Rice,  ^.—743 

Richardson,  Charles— 739 

Richelieu— a.  324 

Klchmond  Collesre— 739 

Richmond  Institute — 846 

Rlchter,  J.  F.  F.— 73i).  See  also  34, 
•.Vi,  66.  146.  747 

KidKcvillc  College— 740 

Ri(f9,  Dr.—2\1,  613 

Rlpon  Cnllcffc— 740 

Ritner,  Governor — 686 

Rittrr,  A'art— 333,  394,  767 

Roanoke  College — 740 

Robertson,  Croom — 710 

Robinson  Femdtr  Seminary — 627 

/2o6»o»— 439.  442.  763 

KochoHter,  University  of— 740 

Rochester  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Rock  Hill  College— 740 

Rod — see  Corporal  Punishment 

RoflnnUf-n,  ^.—637 

BoU  Book—HVi 

Roll  of  Honor— 45S 

Rolfus  —216.  263 

ife)//in— 316 

Romaic— 300 

Roman  Catholic  Church — number 
of  its  adherents,  its  control  of 
education  in  the  middle  ages,  740; 
the  Jesuits,  conflict  Ix'tween 
church  and  state,  the  papal  8yl- 
labuH  of  1867,  741  ;  edncational 
principles  of  the  Catholics,  ("ol- 
leges,  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  uuivcr«ity  at  the  presout 
time.  742:  CHtablishment  of  toa<'h- 
ers'  seminaries,  educational  sori- 
tic8  and  orrierM.  743.  Sec  also  83, 
ia3.  lf.7.  179.  206.  247.  477.  624,  818 

Roman  EiluccUion—'l^ft,  300 


Rofmanee  Languages — 743 

Romanic  I^anffua^es — 748 

Romans— 900 

Romansch — 743 

Rome— foundation  of,  andent  achool 
system.  744 

Rome,  University  of—4&& 

/to«en*ra»u— 187.  307,  397. 417 

Rostock,  University  of— 968 

Rote-Learning — 661 

Rot  e-Teachl  ng— 745 

Rotherham  Independent  College — 171 

Ronnukuia  —  area  and  population, 
educational  condition.  745 

Rousseao,  J.  J.  —  biographical 
sketch,  745 ;  synopsis  of  Emile, 
746.    See  also  33,  35.  66.  248 

RUdinger—SW 

Ruffner,  W.  H.—158,  844 

ROmetin— 167 

Rush,  Dr.—Si9 

Russia — area  and  population,  educa^ 
tional  histoiy,  747 ;  primary  in- 
struction, school  statistics,  748; 
secondary  and  superior  instruc'- 
tion,  749;  recent  school  legisla- 
tion, statistics,  special  instruc- 
tion. Caucasia,  750.  See  also  165, 
189.  300.  301 

Rutgers  College — 751 

Rutherford  College— 751 

Kyerson.  A.  £.—751.    See  also  667 

Ryken—149 

Sacred  Heart,  Ladies  of  the— 149 
Sailer,  J.  if.— 363 

St.  Andrews,  University  of— 111,  774 
8t.  Augustine,  MIsslonsry  College 

of— 751 
St.  Benedict's  College— 751 
St.  Charles  College  (La.)— 751 
St.  Charles's  College  (Md.)— 751 
St.  Clara  Academy— 861 
St.  Cyr,  Military  School— 615 
St.  Dunstan's  College— 116 
St.  Francis  Academy— 646 
St.  Francis  College  i  Antigonish)— 656 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  College  of— 752 
St.  Oall^^l 
St.  Gregory— ii69,  603 
St.  Helen's  Hall-611 
St.  Ignatius  College  (Cal.)— 762 
St.  Ignatius  College  (Bl.)— 762 
St.  Jerome— 421 
St.  John  of  Beverly— 204 
St.  John's  College  (Brooklj-n.  N.Y.) 

75«2 

St.  John's  College  (Fordham.  N.Y.) 

"752 

St.  John's  College  (Md.)— 762 
St.  John's  College  (Minn.)— 763 
St.  John's  College  of  Arkansas — 

753 
St.  Joseph's  Academy — 645 
St.  Joseph's  College  (111.)— 763 
St.  Joseph's  College  (N.  Y.)— 753 
St.  liswrence  I'^nlverslty — 753 
St.  liouis  —  population,  educational 

history.  753:  whool  system,  755; 

school  Htatisti(*s,  766 
St.  LKmls  I'nlverslty— 756 
St.  Mary'H  College  (Cal.)— 766 
St.  Mary's  CoUege  (Halifax)— 666 
St.  Mary's  College  (Ky.)— 766 
St.  Mary's  HaU—f^M 
St.  Melnrad's  College— 766 
St.  Pau/— 185 
St  l^ul's  School— 261,  524 
St.  Paul's  School  (N.  H.)— 627 
St.  Saviour's  Scho^tl— 269 
St.  Stephen's  College— 766 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul—U^ 
St.  Vliicent'H  College  (Mo.)— 766 
St.  A'lncent's  (^ollege  (Pa.)— 767 
St.  Xavier  College— 757 
Salado  College— 757 
Salamanca  (Arabian  School) — 36 
Salamanca,  University  of— 190,  792 
Salaries— :M)ry,  36l>.  691,  772 
Salvd—225 
Sah^mly—^n 
Salzmann,  C.  O.— 757.    Sae  also  466 


Sasthome,  J.  B.— 194 

Sanders— '136 

Sandhurst  MiUUury  CoUeg^-SiS 

Sandwich  Islands— see  HawsUui 
Islands 

S»n  Francisco  —  populatioii.  edoea- 
tional  history.  757 ;  achool  syatem. 
school  statistics,  768 

SanFnmei»oo  Tkeologieal  Stmimuy 
712 

San  SalveuUn^-lQO 

Son^rrO— 377. 464 

Santa  Barbara  College— TS0 

Santa  Clara  CoUege— 759 

SasUiago—l'M 

Santiago,  Unieertity  o/— 131,  793 

Santo  Domingo — ^759 

SaMari,  University  of— ^B6 

Sarmlento,  D.  h . — ^769.    See  also  99 

Saxony— aee  Germany.  See  also  1(4 

Scalia,  B.—19A 

Scandinavian  Kingdom — ^166 

Schelter—'HM 

Schen^,  A.  J.—m 

Sdtepier,  Louua — 658 

Schlatter,  Rev.  if  m*<uI— 729. 838 

Schmid,  216,  253 

Schmidt,  Karl— 769.    See  also  8, 717 

Schnepfenthal^l51 

Sehola  Patatina— 916,  367 

Scholastic  Fraternity— A2i 

Scholasticism  —  760.  See  alao  246. 
284  358 

Schola^icus—SO,  357 

School— 760.    See  also  432 

School  Age— table  of  achool  ages  in 
the  U.  8.,  760.    See  also  165 

School  Board— 760 

School  Brothers  —  see  Roman 
Catholic  Chnrch.    See  also  743 

School  Building— 499 

School  Census — tables  of  In  the  U.  8. 
and  Europe,  761 

School  District— 762 

School  Economy — 762 

School  Ea)ehangeS'^430 

School  I-'esUvals— 7ft2 

School  I-^md- 763.    See  alao  549 

School  FHirniture — desks  and  seats. 
763;  the  platform,  the  blackbosrd. 
miscellaneous  ftaimitare  and  ap- 
paratus. 764 

School  Oroojida  —  see  Hygteae, 
School 

School-House— constructicoi  and  in- 
ternal arrangement  of,  766.    Se« 
also  247,  285 
I  School  Law — 189 
I  School  Life,  Average  Length  </— ^06 

School  Management — 766.  See  also 
287.  292,  376.  440,  493 

School  Premises— 'il66 

School  Records — 766 

School  Register— 166 

School  Site^-43S 

School  Tax— 649 

School  Windows— ^39 

SchreveUtt»—2!i4 

Schwara,  F.  H.  Ch— 767.  See  also 8. 
34.  99.  162.  302.  303 

Science,  The  Teaching  of  —  its 
place  in  elementary  Instmctica. 
767:  generalization  .proper  method 
of  teaching  it.  768;  the  order  ia 
which  science  should  be  taui^t 
science  as  a  branch  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 769 

Science  of  Goremment — 770 

Scientific  Schools— in  Aostria-Hii»- 
gary  and  the  German  Empire,  770. 
In  France,  Italy.  Russia.  BdgiaiB. 
Switzerland.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  U.  S..  771 

Scolding — 177 

Scotland  —  area,  population,  etc, 
educational  history.  772:  clemon^ 
ary  instruction.  773;  secondary 
instruction.  774 ;  superior  and 
special  instruction.  775.  See  aU>o 
863 
Scott,  Sir  IF.- 774 
Scottish  Universities— 111,  819 
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FkiloU^gioal  Stwtfy—m 
I'hllology— «tf6  LmngUMge 
PkiUmpk^  of  Uiitmj-^^an 

Fkippt,  A.  B — 551 

Pkoiutie  jreMod-721 

HMnetie  Print— 901 

i'honetles— 4lellxiitlon  of.  phonology, 
609;  phonetic  print,  700;  phonetic 
writing  and  teaching.  701.  See 
aUo'176.  673 

JKtonetie  Teaekintf— 101 

Phonic  Method— 703.  See  also  679. 
721 

Phonies  —  see  Orthogmphy,  and 
Phonetics 

Thonography—^aii,  701 

i^l<moto0y— 276.  699 

FkoHotypjfSW 

i>)lot»us— 388, 309 

Phrenology— eee  Ctuiraetery  I>ls- 
ecrnment  of.    See  also  329,  769 

PhrenoMHemotechnjf  — 564 

Physical  Education  —  physical 
training,  prevention  of  disease. 
702.    See  also  234,  261,  441.  621 

Pkytieat,  ifxercite— 441 

Pkytical  Training—l^ 

Physics— see  Science,  The  Teach- 
ing of.    See  also  769 

Physiology — its  place  and  Talne  as 
a  part  of  education,  703 

Plarlsts— 701.    See  also  741 

i^efeerin^— 224 

Pictou  Aeademjf — 656 

Pictures— 7U4.    See  also  453,  464. 650 

Pierce,  J.  />.— 671 

Pierim—IH 

Pitli$t$Sl,  24^ 

Pietro  di  Castro— TOi 

PinkerUm  Academy — 627 

Plo  Nono  College— 701 

PiMa,  UnivertUy  «/— 486 

Pitwum,  /Moe— 614,  701 

Pittsburgh  —  population,  etc..  edu- 
cational history,  school  system, 
statistlc8,Hecondary  and  parochial 
BchooLi,  705 

PEoee— 395 

pMim,  Tkoma$-^ffl 

Pia^rm—lU 

Plato— biographical  sketch,  the  Acad- 
emy, his  system  of  philosophy, 
educational  views.  703.  See  also 
32.  33,  34,  930 

PUslonic  Pkilotopky—US 

Ptay—'i'JQ 

Piaif-Oroimd-4i2 

Piegmund—Vi 

/Yiny— 204 

Ptotinui—IB 

P.uiarck—lS6,  368,744 

Pieo  of  Mirandola—^9i 

Poetry— its  use  in  the  school,  703 

Pi>UU  LiUralure-^Vi 

Politeness— see  Manners 

Political  Economy  —  see  Social 
Economy.    See  also  783 

Pl»l]ftechfUe  InttihUe,  Brooklyn— lOi 

Polytechnic  School  (Parisj— 675,  771 

Polytechnic  Schools  —  see  Sclen- 
tide  Schools.  See  also  771 

Pomponatiu$—4>fl 

PorUypool  CoUege—ll 

Popular  Education  —  tee  Educa- 
tion, and  National  Education 

Poriier,  Jtua^— 869 

Porter,  Pretident—QBl,  669 

Pbrt  Royal— au 

Ptrt  Boyal  WriUtra—9M 

Portugal— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  primary  and 
secondary  instruction,  70');  su- 
perior and  special  instructlon,709. 
See  also  166 
Pott-graduaie  Oourxe— 162 

Potter,  Alonxo— 709.    See  also  33, 

84,302 
Pbtter,  E.  R.—'l2n 
POundi,  John — 726 
Poydraa  Ptmaic  Orphan  A9yiwn-^il^ 


Paynet,  John— 116 

Pra/Uical  Training— ^li& 
Praetlce,Schoolsof— see  Teaohers* 
Seminaries 

Pragne,  Univtrtity  of-4ii 

Praite—m 

Praxis— 709.    See  also  344. 381 

Prayer— 781 

Preceptors,  College  of  (London}— 
709 

iVwocily— 177 

i^rsMttsu— 732 

Preparatory  Sehoola— 710.  See  also 
t>07 

Presbyterians  —  definition  of,  con- 
dition  of  In  the  British  Empire— 
710,  711;  Presbyterian  Church  In 
the  United  States  of  America, 
Presbyterian  Church  South. 
712;  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  713;  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  714 

Pretents  to  TeocAerf— 359 

PrwWy— 979 

Primary  Instruction— see  Educa- 
tion 

Primer— 715.    See  also  632 

Prince  Edward  Island— area  and 
population,  educational  condi- 
tion. 715 

Pnnce  of  Walet  CoUege—ll^ 

Prineei,  Bducaiion  o/— 49,  74 

Princrr  School*— 300 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary — 712 

Pnnting,  Art  of— '14,1 

Prison  Congresses— I9i 

PritHit'Docenten—36'i 

Private  Adveniurs  Schools— WO,  962 

Private  Schools—^! 

PrIxeH— see  Emulation.  See  also  732 

Proclus—16 

Profession,  Educational — ^260 

Profusional  Schools  in  U.  8.—9f» 

Programme— see  School  Manage- 
ment 

Progressive  Maps — 426 

Progymnasium  —866 

Promotion — see  School  Manage- 
ment. See  also  376,  766 

/VonMncio^ton— 849 

Propaganda,  College  of  the — 742 

Proprietary  SchooU—QI&2,  269,  862 

Protestant  Episcopal  ClkwreA— see  Epis- 
copal Church 

Proteftas/um— see  Reformation 

Proverbs,  Book  o/— 185 

Prudential  Committees— Kl,  «25,  760 

PrUm—Hl 

Prussia— see  Germany.  See  also  165. 
189.  691.  807 

l^ammetichus  —254 

Pgyehology,  iV<w— 220.253,  468 

PtoUmies,  TV— 256 

Ptolemy  (geographer^— 18.  338. 334. 371 

Ptolemy,  Philadelphus— 412 

Ptolemy,  Soter—S 

Public  School  Society— 145,  157.  181, 
198.  637,  647,  809 

Publlo  Schools  —  definition,  an- 
cient history  of.  715 ;  whether 
instruction  should  be  entirely  or 
partly  gratuitous,  relation  of  the 
state  to  ttee  schools,  716.  See  also 
422 

Public  Schools,  English— see  Eng- 
land. See  also  267,  268.  269,  432. 
626 

Punishment — see  Corporal  Pun- 
ishment, and  Fear.  See  also  177, 
230 

Pupil-Teacher  —  definition  of,  En- 
glish law  concerning,  716.  See 
aUo  265.  807 

Purdue  University — 460,  772 

Purmont,  PhiUmon—92,  547 

Ai^nam,  Rufus—661 

Pythagoras— 717.  See  also  84, 800,603 

Pjfthagortan  Method— IH 

Quad  rlvlum— see  Arts 

^aJt«r<— 686 

QuaUfed  Teachers— 671,  641 


Quebeo- population,  educational  hla> 
tory,  71V;  school  law.  primaxr 
and  secondary  schools,  univern- 
ties.  n8 

Quebec,  University  qf— 118 

Queen  Elisabeth's  ScHod-On 

Queen's  CoUege-^lV 

Queensland— 61,  02 

Queen's  University— 410 

Questioning— see  Interrogation 

Quetelet—lOb 

Quick,  R.  J7.— 710 

Quinet,  Edgar— eaO 

t^ulntUlan  —  life  and  educational 
views.  Imtitutiones  Oratorits,  719. 
See  also  33.  98, 121,  431.  432 

Kabanus,  Maums — 719 

Rabbinical  InsUlutes— 414 

Race  lUiUracy^-Abl 

Kaclue  College— 719 

Radevnn,  F.—aSS 

Ragged  School  Union — 726 

Kaggcd  Schools  —  see  Reform 
Schools.    Bee  also  91.  266.  725 

Kalkes,  Kobert— 719.  See  also  263,796 

Randall,  i?.- 323 

RandaU,  S.  5.— 104.  639.  646.  648 

RandaU's  Island  School-ITS 

Kandolph  Macon  College— 720 

Rappaport,  S.  L. — 415 

Rappites—'2!01 

RaU  BUls— 112,  549.  638.  827 

Katlch,  Wolfgang  —  biographical 
sketch,  rules  for  instruction,  720 

Rationalism— e»,  229 

Ratio  iSludionm— 492 

Rauhes  hau^—T2B,  824. 857 

ICaumer,  K.  O.  von— 720.  See  also 
8.  231,  302.  312.  482 

Rawdon  College— 11 

Keading — the  alphabet  method,  the 
word  method,  the  phonic  and  the 
phonetic  method,  twofold  object 
of  reading,  proj>er  and  improper 
reading-books,  721.  See  also  132, 
221.  272.  284.  964.  488.  635 

Reading-Books— '121 

Reading  Frame — ^25 

RetU  Gymnasium— 1212 

JKeo/ufj— 248.  722 

Heal  Schools  —  definition  of.  Prus- 
sian law  concerning,  studies  pur- 
sued in.  progress  in  their  estab- 
lishment in  Europe,  722 

Reasoning  Faculties— 66b 

Kecesses  — see  Hygiene,  School* 
and  School  Management.  See 
•lso440 

Recitation  —  proper  method  of  con- 
ducting, memorising,  explana- 
tions, simultaneous  recitation, 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  necessary,  oroer  in  which 
the  parts  of  a  subject  should  be 
presented,  729;  tests  of  the  efficacy 
of  a  recitation,  length  of  recita- 
tions. 724.    See  also  344,  473 

Reed,  Sir  C— 267 

Reeves,  Timothy— 616 

Reformation,  The— ICH,  189.  262.  268. 
300,  901.  358.  606,  676 

ife/onsatort«— 266.  724 

Reformed  Churches  —  their  origin. 
Reformed  Churches  of  Europe,  in 
Holland,  727 ;  In  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Hunrary.  France.  Russia, 
and  the  New  world,  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  (Reformed 
Dutch  Church).  728;  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  (Oer- 
man  Reformed  Church).  729;  col- 
leges and  seminaries  in  the  U.  8.. 
730 
Reform  Schools — definition  of,  ori- 
gin of  in  Europe,  the  modem  re- 
form school.  Falk.  724;  number  of 
reform  schools  in  Oermany  and 
Switzerland,  the  Rauhes  Haus, 
Wlchem.  influence  of  the  Rauket 
Haus  in  other  countries,  reform 
schools      in     England,     ragged 
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Teamen.  EammiiuUion  <{/*— 2S9 

Teac  tiers*  Institute— 4M6 

Teachers'  Seminaries  —  names  of 
in  different  counties,  their  origin, 
A.  H.  Francke.  gradual  spread  of 
teachers'  seminaries  in  different 
countries,  Prussian  law  concern- 
Ing,  807;  statistics  for  1876,  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  U.  8.,  808; 
Charles  Brooks,  Horace  Mann, 
De  Witt  Clinton.  Cyrus  Peirce. 
8.  B.  Hall,  increase  of  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  U.  8.,  table 
showing  the  number  of  such 
schools,  and  teachers  and  students 
in  the  U.  8.  in  1876.  influence  oi 
normal  schools.  809:  liot  of  nor- 
mal  schools  in  the  U.  8.,  810.  See 
also  TSd,  366. 709 

Technical  Kducation — its  object,  in- 
creasing importance  of,  branches 
usually  taught,  laws  concerning 
in  Massachusets  and  New  York, 
list  of  European  schools,  811 

THimaque—MHi,  833 

Temper— 812 

Temperament— 12\,  12Q 

Tennessee  —  area  and  population, 
educational  history,  812;  school 
system,  813;  educational  condi- 
tion, school  statistics,  normal  and 
secondary  instruction.  814  ;  su- 
perior, professional,  scientiiic,  and 
special  instruction,  816 

T€rtuU\an—m,  142,  246 

Texas — area  and  population,  educa- 
tional history.  816;  school  sys- 
tem, educational  condition,  school 
statiHtics,  normal  and  secondary 
instruction.  816;  superior,  scien- 
tific, professional,  and  special  in- 
struction. 817 

Text- BookH— 817.  8ee  also  273.  342. 
343. 399. 427 

ThmUow — 417 

Thayer^  Nathaniel — 549 

Tkaifer  School  of  Civil  Engineering— 
6*27 

Theano—WO 

Theodore  of  Tartu*— 81 

Theodoric  the  Great— 4A1 

Theodulf  of  Orleans— 12d 

Theognoite* — 18 

Theolofflcal  Schools— early  history 
of,  HIT ;  Roman  Catholic  schools 
in  Europe  and  the  U.  S..  schools 
of  the  OrtHjk  Clnirch,  Protestant 
schoolH,  want  of  uniformity  in 
thoological  instruction  in  Eng- 
land, 818;  method  pursutKl  in 
St-otland,  rise  and  progress  of 
theological  S(*hools  in  the  U.  S.. 
H19.     Sec  also  282,  567 

Theology— '2i(i 

Thrrmography—S19,  H20 

Thermometry,  Educational — its 
UBt"  in  the  school,  iUHtruments 
employed,  819;  the  hand  a  nat- 
ural thermomoter.thermography. 
820 

J%«aun«— 223 

The*trup-'2VS 

Thiol  College  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church— 820 

Thrax,  IHonysius—Hn 

TJiring-  r>61 

Than,  Count  i>o— 64 

Tildi-n  Seminary — 027 

Timidity— 'lai 

Todd—l2A 

T»thun{er—'M).  290 

Tokio,   University  of—iS6 

ToUdtt  (.Arabian  School)— 366 

Tnmhi's—'il 

Tonic  Sol- Fa  System— im,  7a3 

Topical  Method— hce  Catechetical 
Method.    S<'i'  also  117,  426 

Toronto,  Unity rsity  o/— 668 

TouKaloo  InlverHity— 820 

Toulouse.,   University  o/— 315 

Tours,  School  a<— h1 

Town  System— 112 


ToumAip  5yffoi»— 762,  827 

Training— 820.    See  also  84,  896 

Training  College*— 266,  807 

Training  Schools — see  Teachers* 
Seminaries 

Trial  qf  Wits-435 

Trinity  College  (Ct.)— 890.  See  also 
177 

TrinUy  CoQege  (I>ublin)-^79 

Trinity  College  (N.  C.)— 821 

Tnnity  College  (Ont.)— 668 

TrinUy  Hall— GUI 

Trinity  l^niversity— 821 

Tnipo*- 116 

Tntiow,  Philantkropin  at— 116 

Trlvium — see  Arts 

Trotzondorf,  V.  F.— 821 

Troy  FemiUe  Seminary — 867 

Truant  liawH—^1.    Se^j  also  600 

Tabingen,  University  of —^eS 

Tufts  College— 821 

Tuition  /^'««— 549.  716 

Turin,  University  q^— 486 

Turkey — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history.  821 ;  primary, 
secondary,  superior,  and  special 
schools,  822.  See  also  166 

Ultramonlanism — 166 
Unconscious  Tuition—  291,  431 
Undenominational  Schools— 216,  217 
I'nlon  Christian  College— 822 
Union  Free  School  DistricU—G3»,  762 
ITnion  l-niveralty— 4»2 
l^nltarlans— 823 

United  Brethren  in  Christ — how 
IViunded,  schools  and  colleges, 
82:3:  theological  schools.  Biblical 
Institute,  board  of  education, 
Sabbath  schools.  824 

United  Erangelical  Church- his- 
tory, administration,  theological 
education,  preachers'  seminaries, 
reformatory  schools./to4<A««  Haus, 
Protestant  deaconesses.  824;  the 
Church  in  the  United  SUtes.  826 

United  States  —  area,  population, 
etc.,  educational  history,  826 ; 
congressional  land  grants,  826; 
Bureau  of  Education,  firee-school 
systems,  school  revenues,  educa- 
tional gifts,  school  population, 
school  statistics,  normal  schools, 
827;  grades  of  instruction,  profes- 
sional and  special  schools,  educa- 
tional periodicals,  literature,  828; 
works  on  American  education.829. 
See  ah<o  151.  305,  333 

U.  S.  Deposit  f'und—f^M,  763 

UnivcrHallstH —  foundation,  organi- 
zation, statistics,  schools,  acad- 
emies, 829;  colleges,  theological 
schools.  Suuday-Mchools,  expend- 
itures, diHtinguished  Universal- 
ist  teachers.  830 

University — origin  of,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  establishment  of 
universities  in  Germany,  and 
Italy,  their  increase  after  the 
Ket'ormation,  Latin  the  medium 
of  inHtruction,  831  ;  recent  estab- 
lishment of  fipee  Catholic  univer- 
sities, differences  of  universities 
as  to  organization  and  function 
in  civilized  countries,  832.  See 
also  151,  247 

University  College  (London) — ob- 
ject for  which  founded,  its  facul- 
tie44,  832 ;  revenue,  the  Slade 
schools,  admission  of  women,  do- 
nations and  bequests,  buildings, 
833 

University  College  (San  Francisco. 
Cal.)— 8:« 

University  Examinations — 290 

I'pper  Iowa  I'ulverslty — 833 

Upsal,  University  of— 802 

1>bana  University— 834 

Urbino,  University  of — 486 

Urslnus  College— 834 

UrstUines—119,  743 


Umgiiay — area  and  population,  edu* 
cational  condition,  834 

Utsh  —  area  and  population,  educa> 
tional  history,  834  ;  school  ayt* 
tern,  educationial  condition,  school 
statistloi,  normal  instruction^Sfi; 
secondary  and  superior  instmo- 
tion,  836 

Utrecht,  University  of-e\» 

Focariia— 515 
Vacaiions — 441 
Vaccination — 441 
Vatckenaer,  University  of— 3S9 
Yalta,  Laurentius—M3 
Valencia,  University  of— -192 
VaUe,  Lorenzo  della-4Sfl 
Van  Bokketin,  Rev.  .9.-303,  304,  544 
Vanderbitt,  Cornelius — 569 
Vanderbllt  Unirerslty— S36 
Van  der  Smissen—665 
Van  Helmont—'nA 
Varro,  JU.  Terentius-liS 
Van  der  A'mfe— 618 
Vanin,  i>r«— 280 
Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen — 430 
Vassar,  Matthew— H^ 
Vassar  College— 836.    See  also  313 
Vaujc,  Roberts— G9H 
Vtgius,  Mnfrur—4i!2 
Venezuela  —  area    and   population, 
primary   instruction,    secondary 
and  sui>erior  instruction.  K37 
Ventilation  —  conditions  favorable 
to,  837;    different     methods   ot 
difficulties  in  effecting.  838 
Vermont— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  839;   school  sy- 
stem. 840;  educational  c<mditian. 
normal    instruction,    eerondarj 
and  denominational  instructioo. 
superior  instruction,     profeano- 
naland  scientific  instmction.  841 
Vermont,  l^nlverf^lty  of— 842 
Verses,  WrUingof—^Ol 
Vesalius,  Andreas — 657 
Vestius,  H'iUiam—€a6 
Veys—621 

Vices  to  be  corrected — 597 
Victoria,  61 

Victoria,  University  of— 666 
Victoria  College— 151 
Vienna,  University  of— M 

Vincent,  Rer.  J.  H 568 

Virgaium-  Oehen — 369 
Virginia  —  area     and   xxjpulation, 
educational   history,  H42  ;  scbcwl 
system,    educational    condition, 
normal  instruction,  844;  scctvd- 
ary    instruction,      private     and 
corporate    schools,    superior  ifi- 
strnction,    profeKsional    and  f^'i- 
entific  instruction.  schoob>  of  eci- 
ence,  845  ;  schools  of   theologT- 
special    instruction,    education^ 
literature.  H46 
Virginia,  University  of— 846 
Viri  Romtv — 526 
Virtue— IWt 

Virtuej  to  be  cultivated — 597 
Visigoths — 792 
Tof^t/- 221 

Voice.  Culture  of— 847 
Voti  Raumer — ^21^1 
Voss,  J.  n.—3i\2 

Wabash  College— 85tl 

Waco  University — 850 

Wadsworth,  James — 25H 

Wagner  FWe  In^itut^ — 699 

Wait,  William  B.—Hl,  100 

Wake  Forest  College— 850 

Wales— IM,  265 

Wa  leer,  William— ^1^ 

Wnllis,  Dr.  JoAn—2<>o,  ,379 

Warsaw,  Unix?Tsity  o/"— 750 

Wartburg    Theologicai   .S<rmiiw»y— *4\ 

Wa««hlnp^on — see   District   of  Co- 
lumbia 

Washington,   George,  on  StaU  Eivca- 
tion — 10 
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anriHg,  JK.— 166 

Sean,  Bama»—6B0 

Seeader  'dhcroA — 714 

8«eond»r7  Instmctlon — 776.    See 

Secondary  Schools  in  U.  5.-<828 

Segmn,  Z>r.~4l3. 445 

SeidenitQeher—ll 

Selectmen— ITS 

Self-Controlr-Wt 

Seir-Bdncatlon— 776.    See  also  84 

Setf-Knowledgb—IYl 

SemirMyiUa—iSlSi 

Seminaria  Puermrum — 743 

Seminary— 776 

Setmtie  Langnaget'-ilOO,  609 

Semler—3&1 

Seneca,  Ij.  A. — ^777 

Senior— 90 

Senior  Oplime^— 115 

Senior  Wranf^— 115 

Sense  I^rcepUon — 160 

Senses,  The  Edoestlon  of  the— 
mental  ImpreiMions  zeceiyed 
through  the  senMS  of  rarylng 
strength,  necessity  of  cultivating 
the  senses.  777;  otject  teaching, 
the  phonic  method,  color,  778. 
See  iSso  lao.  660 

SeHtibUil^—4a9 

Sentential  Analysia— see  Analy- 
als,  Orammatleal.   See  also  798 

SenHmentt—'iM 

Septuaginl-^12 

Serapion — 18 

Serrla— area  and  i>opulatlan.  school 
legislation,  primary  schools,  sec- 
ondary instruction.  778;  superior 
instruction,  special  and  profe»> 
sional  schools,  779.    See  also  091 

Sessions,  Sehool-^40 

Seton,  S.  W.— 770.    See  also  604 

Seton  Hall  College— 770 

Seeentk  Day  AdiaentisU—5 

Seventh  Day  Baptists— IS 

SevilU  (Arabian  School)— 36 

Seville,  UniversUy  of— 192 

Seward,  W.  H.—211,  647 

Sewinff—4eB 

Sex  lUiteraey—ifil 

Sex  In  Edncation— see  Co-Ednea- 
tlon.    See  also  302 

J^fbrta,  Francesco— 4Sfi 

ShaeUemU  Sehool-&!» 

Shakers— 'Mil 

Shaw    UnlTemlty  {Iii8s.)-J770 

Shaw  UnlTeralty  (N.  O.)— 770 

Shearer's  "Combinaium  SpHeUer"— 701 

Sheffield  Scientific  School— 116,  772 

Shenstone—l»i5,  200.  434 

Short-sightedness— QSa 

Shrewsbury  School— QffI,  268,  260 

Shnrtleff  College— 770 

Shute,  JdAn— 636 

ShuUUworth,  Sir  J.  Kay—Q&i 

Sleard,  K.  A.  C— 780.    See  also  205 

Signs,  The  Iiangnage  of— see  Deaf- 
Mutes,  and  Peet,  H.  P.  See  also 
683. 

Simpson  Centenary  College — 780 

Simultaneous  Instruction  — eec 
Concert  Teaching.  See  also  160 

Siena,  University  of— 4815 

Simon,  Jul-J— 155, 317 

Simon  ben  Shetach^-il2 

Simultaneous  Reading—!^ 

Sim/tUtaneous  Recitahon — 723 

Singing-Schools— early  history  of, 
780:  origin  of  the  staff  and  musi- 
cal syUables.modem  Italian  meth- 
od of  notation,  substitution  of 
numerals  for  musical  syllables, 
method  used  in  Oermany.  in  the 
IT.  8.,  781;  deeciiption  of  Curwen's 
method.  782;  the  Modulator,  783 

Stsars — 115 

Skinner,  O.  A 830 

Slade  Schools-^saa 

Sknes,  Education  o/— 40 

Slavic  Languages— 4Ai 

Smart— 7Xi 


Smith,  Adam—TU 

Smith  WaUer-660 

Smlthaon  College— 788 

Social  Economy— its  Importanoe  as 
a  branch  of  common  school  edu- 
cation not  recognised,  varietT  of 
names  a  dlsadrantage,  788;  Adam 
Smith,  InmUry  into  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  toe  dismal  science,  784; 
example  of  an  elementary  lesson 
in  soeial  economy,  proper  method 
to  be  pursued  in  teaching,  786 

Sodat  Educaiion^nd 

Sociology— M» 

Socrates  —  his  life  and  habits,  the 
Socraiie  Method,  786;  his  trial,  sen- 
tence, and  death,  mental  chanu:- 
teristics,  influence  of  his  method 
on  the  progress  of  human  inquiry, 
his  success  as  a  teacher,  787 

SocraHc  Method-VlZ 

Soldiers'  Orphan  Homes— 115 

•'Song  Scales"— 115 

Solon— 787.    See  also  164 

Sophists— 196 

Sorbonne,  The— ISO 

Sound— 695 

South,  UnWersity  of  the— 787 

South  Carolina— area  and  popula> 
tlon,  educational  history,  787; 
echoed  system,  educational  con- 
dition, school  statistica,  normal 
instruction,  788;  secondary,  de- 
nominational, parochial,  supe- 
rior, professional,  scientific,  and 
speclu  instruction.  780 

South  Carolina,  University  of— 789 

Southern  Bap.  Theol,  Sem.—12 

Southern  Female  College— 9iR 

Southern  States— 825 

Southern  University— 789 

SoiUh  Kensington  Museum— 811 

Southwestern  Baptist  University 
—789 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity—790 

Southwestern  ITnlverslty— 790 

Space  for  Class  Rooms— Wi 

Spain— area  and  pOT)ulation,  educa- 
tional history,  790;  primary  and 
secondsry  instruction,  791  ;  su- 
perior snd  special  instruction, 
792.    See  also  36, 166 

Spanish  Xjanffuage  —  comparative 
value  ot  origin  and  peculiarities, 
702 

Sparks,  Jared—111 

Sparta — educational  system  of  Ly- 
curgus,  793.  See  also  164,  300 

Spartan  System-^,  245, 300 

iS$wa^-iN^~273 

Special  Schools  in  IT.  S.—9M 

J^KUing—'n» 

^l>elUng  Books— 61S 

SpelUng  Match— 61Z 

SpeUing  R^orm-6U 

Spencer,  Herbert — 793.  See  also 
66. 177. 194. 248.  249,  612 

Spi^elbfrg-358 

SpirUual  Instinct— ISl 

.^rcAAm— 329 

Squareione — 308 

StaSl,  Mme  de—Wi 

jStcMMiarcIc— 265 

StanfordvUle,  Ch.  Bib.  inst,—lS& 

State  Agents— 560 

Stale  Certificates— 6m 

State  Education— 612 

State  and  School— 794 

Steinthal^-618 

StephanI,  Helnrlch — 794 

Stephens,  Henry— 794.  See  also  391 

Stephens,  Robert— 794 

Stevens,  E.  A.— 631 

Stevens,  Thaddna—696 

Stevens  InstittUe  of  Technology— 6B1, 772 

Stewart  College— see  Southwest- 
ern Presbyterian  University 

Stiehl,  /v.— 364 

Stoics-^iM,  385,  391 

Stone,W.  li.— 796.    See  also  648 

Story,  Joseph— 611 


Stowe,  C.  E.— 795.    See  also  84 

iStrofto— 333,  334 

Strabus,  WaUiffried-^en 

Straight  University— 796 

Strasbourg,  Oymnatiuimat—lW 

Strasbourg,  School  at— 369 

Slreitifourg,  University  of— 96S 

StuiienanstaU— 616 

Studies,  Classification  of— 468 

Sturm,  Johann^796.    See  Uso  860 

Stuttgart  Fiotyteekiiie  School-^G9 

Style— 138 

Suffrage,  Right  of— 461 

Sumner,  George — 444 

Sunday-School  Books — 807 

Sunday-Schools— their  relation  to 
the  common  schools,  origin  and 
early  history,  Robert  Baikes,  John 
Wesley,  706;  rapid  spread  of  Sun- 
day •  schools,  leading  agencies, 
William  Fox.  Bishop  Asbnry.  797; 
prominent  Sunday-school  socie- 
ties, their  dates  of  oiganlsation, 
Sunday-school  literature,  tracts, 
libraries,  etc..  singing  in  the  Sun- 
day-school. 798;  inllmt-class  in- 
struction, Sunday-school  conven- 
tions ;  county,  state,  intemationsl, 
and   vrorld^s   conventions ;  past 

grogress  and  present  condition  of 
nniaay-schools,799;  statistios.800. 

See  also  5, 108,  263,  287.  307.  710 
Superannuated  Teasers — 691 
Superior  Instruction— 800 
Supernatural  Narratives— 906 
Supervision,,  School— its,  necessity 

inspection  and  examination,  800. 

See  also  264 
Surgery— 651 

Surplus  Revenue  l\md—163 
Sutherland,  Duke  o/— 773 
Svmmp  Lands— «ii6 
Swan-pan — 1 

Swarthmore  College— 801 
Sweden   and    Norway  —  area  and 

Eopulation  (Sweden)  educational 
istory,  primary  instruction,  801; 
secondsxy,  superior,  and  special 
instruction,  (Norway)  educational 
history,  primary  instruction,  802; 
normal,  seconchoy.  superior,  and 
si>ecial  instruction.  803 

Swedish  Language^-861 

Swltserland — area  and  population, 
educational  history,  803;  primary 
schools,  tabular  statement  of 
schools,  804;  secondary,  superior, 
special,  and  professional  instruc- 
tion, 805.    See  also  166, 180,  725 

Sydney,  UniversUy  of —61 

Syllabus,  Fiapal—Ul,  742 

Sylvester  //.— 36.  482,  700 

Sympathy— 805.    See  also  307 

Synchronistic  Method — 425 

Syracuse  University— 806 

Tabor  College— 806 

Tabular  JfeMod— 399 

Tachygraj^y — 50 

Taeitus—26'1 

Talladega  College— 806.  See  also  16 

TaUeynind-816,  716 

Talmud — 413 

Taimudic  Science— 3 

Tangible  Letters—^ 

Tangil^  /btn(  Printing — 87 

•  TanTieguy-Lefivre — 108 

Tappia,  Giovanni  di— 606, 

Tara — 477 

Tasmanla^-see  Australasian  Colo- 
nies 

Teuso—488 

Taste— 786.  286 

Tatof— 306 

Taylor,  Isaac— 806.  See  also  84. 188, 
168.  234.  432,  471 

Taylor,  J.  O.— 645 

Teacher  — 806.  See  slso  57.  132, 
221.  222.  226,  228,  231.  230,  261. 285, 
286.  287.  280,  290.  291.  203,  207, 298, 
299,  305.  331.  333,  875, 398,  401,  453. 
523.  632.  723 
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TO  THE  THIBB  EDITION  OF  THE 


CYCLOP JIDIA  OF  EDUCATION. 


LATE  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


AT.A'ftA'M'A  Pcpulation  (CensoBof  1880), 
1,262,794.  Number  €f  children  of  school  age 
(7^21),  —white,  224,464;  colored,  176,538; 
total,  387,769.  Number  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  —  white,  107.949;  colored,  69,479. 
Average  daily  aUendance,  —  white,  67,381 ; 
colored,  47,146.  Number  ^  schools,  — white, 
3,058 ;  colored,  1,566.  Number  of  teachers^  — 
white,  3,056;  colored,  1,508:  make,  2,938; 
females,  1,626.  Annual  educational  income, 
$392,904.  Suae  Superintendent,  R,Clai  AuM^ 
araoNo,  Montgomerr. 

▲BIZONA.  Population  (1880),  40,441. 
Number  €f  children  of  school  age  (6—21), 
5,291.  Enrolled  in  public  schools^  3,143. 
Average  daUy  attendance,  1,992.  Number  of 
schoolSj  51.  Number  (f  teachers,  —  male  27; 
female,  24.  Average  monthly  salary,  —  of 
males,  $84;  of  femues,  $68.  Educational  in- 
come, $32,421.  Superintendent  (/  Schools, 
Moses  H.  Shbbmah. 

ABKAKSAS.  Pop uia(ion  (1880),  802,564. 
Number  of  children  <f  school  age  (6 — 21),  — 
white,  212,940 ;  colored,  69,113;  total,  282,053. 
Number  oMendina public  schools,  117,696.  Num- 
ber of  schools,  1,172.  Number  of  teachers, — 
males,  1,977;  females,  441.  Raised  for  school 
purposes  (year  ending  June  30,  1882),  $717,- 
371.  £li;j3Wi/tfre,  $388,412.22.  Stale  Super- 
intendent,  W.  E.  Thoxpsok,  Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA.  Population  (1880),  864,- 
C86.  Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5 — 17), 
—  white,  214368;  colored,  1,120;  Indian,  842. 
Enrolled  in  public  schools,  168,024.  Average 
daily  attendance,  107,177.  Number  of  schoois, 
3,036.  Number  cf  teachers,  —  males,  1,156; 
females,  2,621.  Average  monthly  salary ^  —  of 
males,  $79.67;  of  females,  $64.48.  Educational 
income,  $3,791,384.  Value  (f  school  property, 
$7,237,669.  Slate  Superintendent,  Wm.  T. 
Wblckkr,  Sacramento. 

OOLOBADO.  Population  (1880),  194,649. 
Number  of  children  cf  school  age  (6 — 21), 
49,208.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,  31,738. 
Average  daily  attendance,  18,488.  Number  of 
school  districts,  511.  Number  of  teachers,  900. 
Annual  income,  $768,032.  Value  of  school 
rmmerty,  $1,235,491.  Stats  Superintendent, 
L.  D.  Cornell,  Denver. 
Al 


COmnBOTIOXrr.  Population  (lOSO),  62Zr 
700.  Number  qf  children  qf  school  age  (4—16), 
146,188.  Enrolled  in  public  scho^,  121,18i 
Average  attendance, — winter,  77,041;  summer, 
69,636.  Number  (f  children  attending  private 
schools,  12,899  (approximate).  Nun^)er  ^ 
schools,  1 ,624.   Numoer  qf  teachers,  —  in  winter 

—  males,  617;  females,  2,213;  in  summer, — 
males,  316;  females,  2,.503.  Average  monthly 
salary,  —  of  males,  $63.44;  of  femues,  $35.94. 
Total  school  revenue,  %\fi^Z,1b(^M.  School  ex- 
pendUurey9ifi53,065.l6,  Secretary  of StateBo(trd 
of  Education,  Charles  D.  Hine,  Hartford. 

DAKOTA.  Population  (1880),  134,560. 
Territorial  school  census  (1882),  229,432.  Num- 
ber (f  children  qf  school  age  (^—21),  58,715. 
Enrolled  in  public  schools,  31,800.  Nun^>er  if 
school  districts,  1,593.  Number  <f  teacherSf 
1,649.  Average  monthly  salary,  —  males,  $33; 
females,  $26.  Educational  income  (entirely  bj 
taxation),  $379,400.  Supenntendent  (f  Public 
Instruction,  Wm.  H.  H.  Beadle,  Yankton. 

BBLAWABB.  Population  (1880),  146,654. 
Number  qf  children  tf  school  age{^ — 21),  — « 
white,  33,133  ;  colored,  4,152.  Enrolled  M 
public  schools,  —  white,  26,578  ;  colored,  2,254. 
Ntfmber  qf  schools,  583.    Number  qf  teachers, 

—  males,  237 ;  females,  346.  Average  monthly 
salary,  —  of  males,  $31.49  ;  of  femaks,  $27m 
Educational  income,  $150,901.  School  fund, 
$495,749.  Slate  Superintendent  qf  Free  Schools, 
James  H.  Groves,  Smyrna. 

DISTKIOT  OF  COLUMBIA.  Pcpula^ 
Hon  (1880),  177,638.  Number  qf  children  <f 
school  e^J6— 17),  —  white,  29,612;  colored, 
13,946.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,  <—  whit^ 
18,678;  colored,  9,642.  Average  daily  attea^ 
dance,  22,830.  Number  of  teachers,  —  male, 
37;  female.  448.  Average  annual  salary,  — 
of  males,  $1050;  of  females,  $650.  Education'' 
al  income,  $546,811.  School  Superintendent, 
J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Washington. 

FLORIDA.  Population  (1880), '267,351. 
Number  <f  children  qf  school  age  (4—21), 
72,985.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,  39315. 
Average  €fttencUmce,21,6A6.  Number  if  schools^ 
992.  Number  <f  teachers,  \mh.  Es^)enditure 
for  scht)ol  purposes,  $1 14,895. 41 .  Slate  Super- 
intendent, K.  R.  Foster,  Tallahassee. 
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QEOBGLA..  Population  (1 880) .  1 , 539,048. 
J^umber  of  children  of  schixjl  age  (G — 18),  — 
white,  236,319  ;  colored.  197,125.  Enrolled  in 
public  schools,  —  white,  153,156;  colored, 
91,041;  total,  244,197.  Average  attendance, 
149,908.  Number  of  teachers,  6,535  (about 
1,600  colored).  Number  of  schools,  —  white, 
4,053  ;  colored,  1,704.  Educational  income, 
$498,533  ($1.15  per  capita  on  school  popula- 
tion, $2.04  on  enrollment,  and  $3. 32  on  average 
attendance).  State  School  Commissioner^  Gu»- 
TAVU8  J.  Orr,  Atlanta. 

IDAHO.  Population  (1880), 32,611.  Number 
of  diUdren  of  school  age  (5 — 21),  9,650.  Num- 
ber ofscfiools,  200.  Elticational  income,  $60,000. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  James  L.  Onder- 
DONK,  Boise  City. 

ILLINOIS.  Population  (1880),  3,078,769. 
Number  of  children  (f  school  age  (6 — 21),  — 
males,  526,461 ;  females,  511,106.  Enrolled  in 
public  schools,  —  males  364,043;  females,  349,- 
498.  Average  daily  attendance,  452,485.  Num- 
ber* qf  children  attending  privfjte  schools,  67,380. 
Number  of  schools,  —  graded,  1,120;  not  grad- 
ed, 1 0,828.  Number  of  te'ichers,  —  males,  8,076; 
females,  14,225.  Average  numthly  salary,  —  of 
males,  $46.86  ;  of  females,  $37.76.  Educational 
»ncr>?n«,  $10,537,296.  School  exi^enditure  (1882), 
$8,043,430.  State  Superintendent,  HgnryRaab, 
Springfield. 

INDIANA.  Population  (1880),  1,978,362. 
Number  of  children  of  school  age  (6 — 21), 
710,458.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,  —  white, 
males,  255,762;  females,  234,402 :  colored,  males, 
4,224;  females,  4,404.  Tot(d  number  of  children 
enrolled,  490,164.  Average  daily  aitendance, 
305,513.  Number  of  schools,  9 Ml.  Number  (f 
ieacliers,  —  males,  8,573;  females,  6,810  (colored, 
115).  Tot^d  schfxjlfund^,  $'.^207,411.51.  Anyiufd 
educational  income,  $3,000,000.  Stale  Super- 
intendent, John  M.  Bloss,  Indianapolis. 

IOWA.  Population  {ISSO),  1,624,620.  Num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  (5 — 21).  —  males, 
303, 239  ;  females,  29 1 ,49 1 .  En  rolled  in  public 
schools,  431,513.  Average  attendance,  254,088. 
Number  of  scliools,  —  gnwied,  503 ;  ungraded, 
10,741.  Nutnber  of  teachers,  —  males,  6,540; 
females,  1 5.230.  A  verage  monthly  salary,  —  of 
males,  $32.50;  of  females,  $27.25.  School  fund, 
$3,547,123.  Elucational  inanne,  $4,879,909. 
Value  of  schofjl  property,  $9,738,623.  State 
Super intetvlent^  Joii.N  W.  Akers,  Des  Moines. 

KANSAS.       Populitlon    (1880).    995,966. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5 — 21),  — 

males,  184,774;  females.  173,146.     Enrolled  in 

public  schools,— m&las,  139,484;  females,  130,461. 

Average  daily  attendance,  162,017.   Numbei"  of 

schools,  6,003.     Nnmber  of  teachers,  —  males, 

3,342:  females,  4,808.    Areraqe  monthhf  salan/, 

—  of  males,  S31.42;  of  femaK^,  824.95.'    School 

fund,    $2,550,000,   Kvsides    2,600.000   acres   of 

lands.       Elucntional    inonnfi,    82,301,001.09. 

Va/ue  of  school    pvftpn'ty,   ^\XuV.\,{)\-i.     State 

Sui^rintendent,  H.  C  Sthkr.  Topeka. 
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KENTUCKY.  Pqpi/^ion  (1880),  1,648,708, 
Number  of  children  of  schod  age,  —  whites 
(6—20),  478,554;  colored  (6—16).  70.234.  En- 
rolled in  public  sdtools,  —  whites,  208,500; 
colored,  19,107.  Attending  private  schools^,(iOO. 
Average  daily  attendance,  —  whites,  139,179; 
colored,  13,393.  Number  of  teachers,  —  white, 
6,335  (1,989  females);  colored,  435.  Average 
monthly  salary,  —  of  males,  $40 ;  of  females, 
$35.  School  fund,  $1,600,000.  Educational 
income,  $1327,575.  Value  <f  school  property, 
$2,300,000.  State  Superintendent,  Joseph  D. 
Pickett,  Frankfort 

L0X7ISIANA.  Poptdation  (1880),  940,103. 
Number  of  children  of  school  age  {6 — 18),  — 
white,  139,657 ;  colored,  150,379.  EiiroUed  in 
public  sc/iools,  —  whites,  31,642 ;  colored,  22.670. 
Number  of  schools,  874.  Number  cf  teachers, 
—  white,  959;  colored,  327.  Average  monthlif 
salary,  —  in  New  Orleans,  $52.50 ;  in  countiy 
parishes,  $25.62.  Educational  tncoiit^,  $444,979. 
State  Superintendent,  Edwin  H.  Fay,  Baton 
liouge. 

MAINE.  Population  (1880),  648,94.5. 
Number  of  children  of  school  age  (4 — 21). 
212,521.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,  147,69t 
Average  daily  attendance,  99,814.  Number 
of  sclioffls,  4, 9o5.  Number  of  free  high  9chooU, 
101.  Number  ofteacJiers,  —  in  summer,  male^ 
226;  female,  4,698:  in  winter,  male,  2413; 
female,  2.587.  Average  montJdy  salary.  —  of 
males,  $29.59 ;  of  females,  $14.60.  Annual 
educational  expenditure,  $933,829.  Value  vf 
school  property,  $3,070,326.  State  Superinten- 
dent, N.  A.  Luce,  Augusta. 

MABYLAND.  Poptdation  (1880),  934,632 
Nmnber  of  children  of  school  age  (6—21), 
602,952.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,  159,94.^ 
A  verage  daily  attendance,  79,739.  Number  of 
schools,  2,058.  Number  of  teachers,  3,197. 
Average  monthly  salary,  $43.49.  School  fund^ 
$906,229.  Educational  expenditure,  $1,604..'>S0. 
Secretary  of  State  Board  qf  Education,  M.  A. 
Nkwell.  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Population  (18801 
1,783,012.  Number  of  chikiren  cf  school  an't 
(5 — 1.5j,  321,377.  Enrolleil  in  public  schools, 
330,421.  Average  daily  attendance,  235.739. 
Number  of  children  attending  private  and 
parochial  schools  and  academies,  29,S65.  3'Mm- 
ber  of  schtols,  (iSYM).  Numf>€r  of  high  schofhS, 
221.  Number  of  teachei-s,  —  male,  1,079: 
female,  7.H58.  Average  mnnthhf  salary,  —  of 
maU»8,  $1 02.90;  of  females.  $,34..32.  School  fund. 
$2,711,263.  Annual  educationtd  expewiiturf, 
$.'),881 ,123.  Sea-etary  <f  State  Bo*ird  cf  Edu- 
catiim,  John*  W.  DirKiNso.v,  Boston. 

MICHIGAN.  Population  (1880),  1.636,331. 
Knmher  of  children  of  scho^d  age  (.") — 20i. 
538,802.  Enrolled  in  public  schffols,  ,3t»5.504. 
Attending  private  schools,  20,577,  JS'ftnV.* 
of  public  schools,  —  pnule<l,  439;  unjrnnK'^i. 
6,191.  Numffcr  of  teacltn-s,  —  male,  3.i?>'; 
fcDiale,   10,580.     Average  monthly   stdiirj/.  — 
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of  males,  $41.56;  of  females,  $27.44.  Per- 
manent School  fund,  $3,619,959.96.  Annual 
income,  from  all  sources,  $4,747,421.65.  Value 
of  school  property,  $9,848,493.  (Report  for 
the  year  eDdiog  Dec.  31, 1882).  StaU  Supigr- 
intendent,  Varnum  B.  Coghban,'  Marquette; 
Deputy  Superintendent,  W.  L  Smith,  Laosing. 
MINKESOTA.  i>(>pti/arum  (1880),  875,000 
(estimated).  Number  (^children  of  school  age 
(5—21),  315,948.  EnroUed  in  public  schools, 
196,643.  Number  of  schools,  —  gmded,  136; 
ungraded,  4,501.  Number  (f  teachers,  —  males, 
winter,  1,625;  summer,  662;  females,  winter, 
2,711;  summer,  3,338.  Aver  age  monthly  salary, 

—  of  males,  $36. 50;  of  females,  $28.50.  School 
ftmcf,  $5,295,101.47.  Annual  income,  $267,082.- 
32.  Total  Beyenue,  $2,120,364.  Value  of  school 
property,  $3,947,057.  State  Superiniendent, 
D.  L.  KiEHLE.  St.  Paul 

mSSISSIPPI.  Population  (1880),  1,131,- 
592.  Number  qf  children  of  school  age  {b — 21), 

—  whites,  156,434 ;  colored,  205,936.  Enrolled 
in  public  schools, —  whites,  111,655;  colored, 
125,633.  Number  cf  teachers,  —  whites,  3,414 ; 
colored,  2,644:  male,  3,577;  female,  1,790. 
Average  monthly  salary, —  of  males,  $30.07;  of 
females,  $30.07.  ^/if>o//imf/,  $815,229.  Edn- 
caiional  income,  $716,342.  Slate  Superintendent, 
J.  A.  Smith,  Jackson. 

lOSSOUBI.  Population  (1880),  2,168,804. 
Number  qf  children  of  school  age  (6 — 20),  — 
whites,  704,550;colored,37,891.  Enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools,  —  whites,  467,811;  colored,  25,069. 
Number  qf  schools,  —  for  whites.  8,321;  for  col- 
ored, 501.  Number  of  teachers,  10,1^3.  School 
fund,  $9,554,349.  Educational  income,  $641,- 
483.  Value  <f  school  property,  $l,62i, 695,  State 
Superintendent,  R  D.  shannon,  Jefferson  City. 

MONTAKA.  Population  (1880),  39,157. 
Number  cf  children  of  school  age  (4---21),  — 
males,  5,832;  females,  5,437.  Enrolled  in  public 
schools,  6,000.  Average  daily  attendance,  3,700. 
Number  of  schools,  189.     Number  of  teachers, 

—  male,  64;  female,  127.  Average  monthly 
sahryj  —  of  males,  $75.74;  of  femiues,  $64.20. 
Educational  income,  $90,204.  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  R.  H.  Howet,  Helena. 

NEBRASKA  Population  (1880),  452,433. 
Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5—21),  — 
male,  86,395;  female,  79,116.  Enrolled  in 
public  schools,  116,546.  Number  of  schools,  — 
graded,  74 ;  ungraded,  3,241 .  Number  of  teach- 
ers, —  male,  1,706;  female,  3,120.  Average 
monthly  salary,  —  of  males,  $36.20;  of  females, 
$29.40.  School  fund,  $2,402,455.  Value  qf 
school  property,  $2,234,465.  Educational  in- 
crme,  $1 ,540,952.  State  Superintendent,  W.  W. 
W.  Jones,  Lincoln. 

NEVADA  Papulation  (1880),  62,265. 
Number  of  children  qf  school  age  (6 — 18),  — 
male,  5,223 ;  female.  5,369.  Number  of  teach- 
ers, — male,  92,  female,  105.'  Number  qf  schools, 
195.  School  fund,  $415,000.  Educational 
income,  $161,40.5.  State  Superintendent,  D.  R. 
Sessions.  Carson  City. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Population  (1880), 
346,984.  Number  qf  children  of  school  age 
(5—21),  72,002.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,^,' 
347.  Average  daily  attendance,  43,996.  Num- 
ber <f  schools,  2,644.  Number  of  teachers,  — 
male,  477;  female,  3,117.  Average  salary 
(including  board). —  of  males,  $36.45;  of  fe- 
males, $22.36.  Educational ivrome,  $584,527.74. 
Value  qf  school  property,  $2,303,248.03.  State 
Superi7Uendent,  J.  VV.  Fattbrson,  Concord. 

NEW  JERSEY.  Population  (1880), 
1,130,983.  Number  qf  children  cf  school  age 
r5— 18),  343,897.  Enrolled  in  public  schools, 
209,526.  Average  attendance,  113,532.  Number 
(f  children  attending  private  schools,  44,560. 
Number  qf  school  districts,  1,366;  qf  school 
buildings,  1,611;  qf  separate  school  departments^ 
3,511.  Number  of  teachers,  —  male,  991; 
female,  2,594.  Average  monthly  salctry,  — 
of  males,  $56.96;  of  females,  $33.41.  Total 
appropriation  for  school  purposes,  $2,142,384.- 
74.  State  Superintendent,  JBhxis  A.  Afqab, 
Trenton. 

NEW  MEXICO.  PqptiZo^ion  (1880),  118,- 
430.  Number  of  children  qf  school  age,  25,000. 
Enrolled  in  public  schools,  5,151.  Number  of 
teachers,  147.  Monthly  salary,  from  $16.30  to 
$40.     Educational  income,  $25,473. 

NEW  YORK.  PopM/aftwi(1880),5,082,87L 
Number  <f  children  of  sdiool  age  (5 — 21), 
1,681,161.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,  1,041,068. 
Average  daily  attendance,  569,472.  Number 
of  school  districts,  11,257.  Whole  number  qf 
pupils  taught,  —  in  common  schools,  1,041,068; 
in  normal  schools,  6,152;  in  academies,  34,171 ; 
in  colleges,  6,496;  in  private  schools,  115,646; 
in  law  schools.  609;  in  medical  schools,  3,011; 
total,  1,207,153.  Number  qf  children  in  Indian 
schools,  1,174.  Number  of  teachers,  —  male, 
7,123;  female,  24,110.  Average  monthly  salary, 
$43.28.  Capital  (f  Common-School  Fund, 
$3,802,902.  Annual  income,  $12,544,210. 
State  Superifitendent,  Neil  Gilmoub,  Albany. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  Population  {\SBO), 
1,399,750.  Number  qf  children  of  school  age 
(6—21),  —  whites,  291,770;  colored,  167,554. 
Attending  public  schools,  —  white,  136,481; 
colored,  89,125.  Average  daily  attendance^ 
147,802.  Number(fscho(^,  — for  wldtd&,  3,623; 
for  colored,  1 ,789.  Number  of  teachers,  —  male, 
2,006;  female,  1,721:  white,  2,727;  colored, 
1,403.  Average  monthly  salary,  $21.91.  Edu' 
caiional  income,  $523,555.  State  Superintendentf 
J.  C.  Scarborough,  Raleigh. 

OHIO.  jPoptt/flrf/Vwi  (1880),  3,198,239.  Num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  (6 — 21),  — males, 
552,587,  females.  528,734;  total,  1,081,321  (of 
whom  25,074  are  colored).  EnroUed  in  public 
schools,  —  males,  390,303;  females,  360,798. 
Average  daily  attendance,  —  males,  246,425; 
females.  236,807.  Number  of  schools,  12,264. 
Numbei'  of  teachers,  —  male,  11,086;  female, 
13,049.  Elucatumalincomc,Zl2,23^fibB,  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Sdwols,  D.  F.  Db 
Wolf.  Columbus. 


LATE  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 


OBSOON.  Populaiian  (1880),  174,767. 
Jk^umber  ^  children  of  school  age  (4—20), 
56  464.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,  32,  aS. 
Average  daily  attendance,  20,840.  Number  of 
teachers,  —  male,  539;  female,  460.  Average 
luonildt/  salary,  —  of  males,  $43.90;  of  females, 
^M  SchoJ/und.  $562,830,  besides  1,000,000 
acies  of  land.  Educational  income,  $351,673. 
Stale  Superintendent,  L.  J.  Powell,  Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Pt^uloHan  (1880), 
4  282,786.  Number  ^chOdrm  of  school  age 
(6—21 ) ,  1 ,200,000.    Enrolled  in  public  schools, 

—  males,  482,286;  females,  463,059.  Average 
daUy  attendance,  611,317.    Number  qf  schooU, 

—  ffraded,  7^12;  ungraded.  11,371.  Number 
of  teachers,  —  male.  9,051;  female,  12,778. 
Average  monthly  salary,  —  of  males,  $35.12;  of 
females,  $28.89.  Educational  income A^^SS^U.- 
00.  State  Superintendent,  KE.HiQBm,BaTnB- 

burg. 

BHODE  ISLAND.  Population  (1880), 
276  528.  Number  of  children  of  school  age 
(5— 1ft),  —  males,  28,273;  females,  27,559. 
Enrolled  in  public  schools,  41,658.  Average 
daily  attendance,  27,467.  Number  tf  children 
G^t^nding  private  or  select  schools,  6,964. 
Number  of  schools^  —  graded,  539;  ungraded, 
294.  Number  of  teachers,  —  vmXq,  182;  female. 
933.  Average  monthly  salary,  —  of  males, 
$77.44;  of  females,  $43.53.  Educational  in- 
corne,  $608,125.  Value  of  school  property, 
$2,064,693.  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
ScJiools,  Thomas  B.  Stockwfxl,  Providence. 

80X7TH  CAROLINA.  Population  (1880), 
995  577.  Number  of  children  of  school  age 
(6-I16),  —  whites,  101,189;  colored,  180,476. 
Enrolled  in  public  schools,  —  whites,  65,399; 
colored,  80,575.  Number  of  school  districts, 
484.  Number  of  public  schools,  3,183.  Number 
ofteachers,'-'white,  2,126;  colored ,1,287: males, 
1,940;  females,  1,473;  total,  3,413.  Average 
monthly  salary,  —  of  males,  $26.00;  of  females, 
$23.97.  Educational  income,  $452,965.  State 
Superintendent,  A.    Cowaed,  Columbia. 

TENNESSEE.  Population  (1880),  1,542.- 
463.  Number  (/children  of  school  age  (6 — 21), 
_  whites,  403,353;  colored,  141,509.  Enrolled 
in  public  BchoolSf  —  whites,  229,290;  colored. 
f,0,851.  Averaae  daily  attendance,  —  whites. 
150.854;  colored,  40,607.     Number  of  schools, 

—  for  whites.  4,334;  for  colored.  1,188.  Number 
of  teachers,  —  white,  male,  3,506;  female. 
1,201:  colored,  male.  913;  female,  334.  Average 
montlUy  salary,  $26.66.  Educational  income, 
$330,734.  State  Superintendent,  W.  S.  Doak, 
V.  D.,  Nashville. 


Population  (1880).  1,592,574. 
Number  <f  children  of  school  age  (8—14), 
300,000.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,  250,000. 
Number  cf  schools,  —  for  whites,  5,500;  for 
colored,  1,500.  Number  (f  teachers,  —  white, 
male.  2,895;  female.  760:  colored,  male,  562; 
female.  113.     Average  monthly  salary,  —  of 
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males,  $42;  of  females.  $33.  School  fund, 
$3,385,571.  Educational  income,  $972,904. 
Secretary  State  Board  (f  Education,  O.  N. 

HOLLINGSWOBTH,   AusUlL 

UTAH.  PopM&rftdn  (1880),  143.906.  iVttiwier 
of  children  </  school  age  (6—18),  —  males, 
22,087;  females,  21,216.  Enrolled  in  public 
schools,  —  males.  14,566;  females,  12,650. 
Average  daily  attendance,  17,594.  Number 
of  schools,  388.  Number  ^  teachers,  —  male, 
261;   female,  234.     Average  monthly  salary, 

—  of  males,  $46.43;  of  females,  $26.93.  Edu- 
cational income,  $136,689.  Superintendent  of 
Distnct  Schools,  L.  John  Nuttall,  Salt  lake 
City. 

VEBKONT.  Population  (1880),  332,286. 
Number  (/  children  <f  school  age  (5—20), 
92,535.  Enrolled  in  public  schools,  73,068. 
Average  daily  attendance,  47,772.  Number 
</  children  attending  private  schools^  7,468. 
Number  ^  schools,  2^527.    Number  qf  teachers, 

—  male,  653;  female,  3,723.  Average  monthly 
salary  (with  board).  —  of  males,  $30.52;  of 
females,  $18.24.  School  fund,  ^669.081.  Edu- 
cational income,  $491,021.  State  Superintendent, 
JosTus  Dabtt.  Ascutneyville. 

VIBQINIA.  Popw&rfion  (1880),  1,512306. 
Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5 — 21),  — 
whites,  314,827;  colored,  240,980.  Enrolled  in 
public  schools,  —  whites.  172,634;  colored, 
85,328.  Average  daily  attendance,  —  whites, 
97,997;  colored,  46,907.  Number  qf  children 
attending  private  schools,  25,720.  Number  qf 
schools,  —  for  whites,  3,939;  for  colored,  1.443. 
Number  of  teachers,  —  white,  4,538;  colored, 
1.059.  Arei-age  monthly  salary,  —  of  males, 
$29.47 ;  of  females,  $25. 6i .  Educational  income, 
$1,290,288.  Sttde  Superintendent,  R.  R.  Farb, 
Richmond. 

WASHINGTON.  Population  (1880), 
75,120.  Number  of  children  <f  school  age 
(5—21),  29.871.  Enrolled  in  public  schools, 
17,003.  Average  daily  attendance,  11.135. 
Number  of  sdiools,  602.    Number  qf  teachers, 

—  male,  287;  female,  371.  Average  monihhf 
salary,  —  of  mides,  $44.17;  of  females.  $35.62. 
Educational  income,  $120,000.  Superintendent 
<f  Schools,  C.  W.  Whkelkr,  Waitsburg. 

WEST  VIBOINIA.  Population  (1880), 
618,443.  Number  qf  children  qf  school  age 
(6—21).  216,605.  EnrQllfid,,i9i.pi^blic*9GhooU, 
155,544.  Average  daily  attendance,  96,652, 
Number  if  schools,  A,0^.  Number  qf  teachers, 
^male,  3,045;  female,  1,315.  Avercne  mantkhf 
saka-y,  —  of  males,  $28.03;  of  females,  $30.04. 
Educational  income,  $988,620.  Sdtool  fund, 
$509,305.  Value  qf  school  property,  $1 323.987. 
State  Superintendent,  B.  L.  Bctchkb,  WheeliDg. 

WISCONSIN.  Population  (1880),  l^lSr 
480.  Number  ^children  of  school  age  (4—20), 

—  males,  251,828;  females,  243,885;  total,  495,. 
713.  JB!»rofledmpi^«c«cAoo&,  303307.  Num- 
ber of  schools,  —  graded,  486;  ungraded.  5300. 


LATE  KDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 


Kvmber  cf  te(Kher8,  —  nude,  2,463;  female, 
7,632.  Average  monthly  salary, — of  male8,97 1.- 
50;  of  females,  $31.  School  ^ds,  $4,486,215. 
Educational  income,  $3,241,342.  Value  <^ 
8<Aoolproperit/,  $5,614,939.  S^ate  Superinien- 
dent,  RoBRBT  Graham,  Madison. 
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WTOKnra.  PopuhHon  (1880),  20,788. 
School  Age,  6—21.  Enrolled  in  pubiic  echook, 
—  males,  1,332;  females,  1,245.  Number  of 
echoolSj  65.  Number  of  teachers,  68.  Educational 
income,  $41,882.  SuperinUmdent  of  Public 
Instruction t  JoBsr  Slaughtee,  Cheyemie. 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Naxk. 


^Southern  Univeraity 

Howard  College 

•Spring  Hill  CoUege 

University  of  AUbuna 

•Arkansas  College 

Cane  Hill  College 

•Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity   

Judson  University 

•St.  John's  College  of  Ar- 
kansas   

Missionary  College  of  St. 
Augustine 


University  of  Oslifomia .... 

Pierce  Christian  College. . . . 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia   

•St.  Ignatius  College 

St.  Miuy's  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

University  of  the  Pacific .... 

Pacific  Methodist  College. . . 

•College  of  our  Lady  of  Gua- 
dalupe   

•California  College 

•Washington  College 

Hesperian  College 

•University  of  Colorado  . . . . 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver 

Trinity  CX)llege 

•  Wesleyan  University 

Tsle  College 

University  of  Dakota 

Yankton  College 

•Delaware  College 

Georgetown  College 

•Columbian  University 

•Oonzaga  College 

Howard  University 

•University  of  Georgia 

•Atlanta-University 

Bowdon  College 

Gainesville  College 

Mercer  University 

♦Pio  Nono  Collego 

Emory  College 

•Abingdon  College 

Hediing  College 

Illinois  Wealeyan  University 

•dt.  Viateur'H  Colle;;e 

Blackburn  University 

•Carthage  College    

St.  Ignatius  College 

University  of  Chicago 

Northern  Illinois  Normal 
School  &  Dixon  Business 
College 

•Rock  Kiver  University 

•Eureka  College 

Northwestern  UuiverHily... 

Ewing  College 

Knox  Cx)llefie 

•Lombard  University 

Irviiigton  College 

♦Illinois  Collej^e 

Lake  F<^reMt  Uuiversity 

McKeodroe  l!ollege 

LiuculQ  Uuiveniity 

♦Evang.-Luther.  Collo^ium. 

Moumuuth  <  Jolle«jo 

Mount  Morris  Colle«;e 

•Northwestern  College  ...   . 

Cha<Ulork  College 

Aui^ustaua  College 

St  JoflcptiR  Diocesan  Colle^'e 

Shurtleff  Coll('gt» 

Illinolslndnstrial  University 

Westrteld  Collo;?n 

Wheatoa  College 


Location. 

Org. 

Greensboro,  Ala. .... 

1869 

Marion.  Ala. 

1843 

near  Mobile.  Ala. .... 

1890 

Tuscsloosa,  Ala 

18:)1 

Batesville,  Ark 

187-2 

Boonsboro,  Ark 

18o8 

Fayettevllle,  Ark.  . . . 

1871 

Judsonia,  Ark 

1871 

Littie  Bock,  Ar'^ 

1859 

Benicia.  Cal 

1867 

Berkeley,  Csl 

1868 

College  City.  Cal.  . . . 

ln71 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

1&6J 

LoB  Angeles,  Gal 

1880 

San  Francisco,  Cat.. . 

1853 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. . 

1HA.i 

Santa  Clara.  Cal 

1851 

Santa  Clara.  Cal 

1852 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal 

1861 

Santa  Ynez,  Cal 

Vacavillo.  Cal.  ..[Cal. 

1860 

Washington  Comers, 

1871 

Woodland,  Cal 

imi 

Boulder,  Colo 

1877 

Colorado  Spnng8,Col. 

1874 

Denver,  Colo 

18b0 

Hartford.  Conn 

1823 

Middletown.  Conn... 

1830 

Now  Haven,  Conn.  . . 

1701 

Vermillion.  Dak 

1881 

Yankton,  Dakota .... 

1881 

Newark,  Del 

1870 

Georgetown.  D.  C. . . 

1789 

Washington,  D.  C 

1821 

Washington,  D.  C 

1848 

Washington,  D.  C. . . . 

1867 

Athens.  Ga 

1801 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1869 

Bowdon.  Ga 

1867 

Gainesville,  Ga. 

1873 

Maaon.  Ga 

1838 

Macon,  Ga 

1874 

Oxford.  Ga 

1837 

Abingdon,  111 

IrtS."? 

Abingdon,  111 

is' 5 

Bloomiugton.  III.  ... 

I8r.5 

Bourbonnais    Grove. 

18G5 

Carlinville.  111...  [lU. 

18f»() 

Carthasc.  Ill 

1873 

Chiraco.  Ill 

1870 

Chicatfo,  111 

1857 

Dixon,  ni 

1880 

Dixon,  III 

1875 

Eureka,  III 

1855 
18:5 

EvanBtou,  111 

EwiUK,  III 

1874 

GaleKburg.  Ill 

1837 

Galesburg,  III 

1866 

Irvington.  Ill 

18C:) 

JottkHonville,  111 

182«.» 

Lake  Forest,  111 

lS.-,7 

I^ebanon.  Ill 

l.H:i5 

Lincoln,  111 

18G8 

Mondota.  Ill 

Monmouth.  Ill 

1S56 

Mount  Morri«,  111 

1M40 

Napervillo.  Ill 

18.51 

Quincy,  111 

1856, 

Rock  iHland.  Ill 

1H»U)  1 

TeutopoliB,  111 

18<n  ; 

I^ppor  Alton,  111 

1>-1>7  ■ 

I'rbana.  Ill 

lh<H; 

WestfleUl.  Ill 1 

Ufi')  , 

Wheatou,  lU 

180O, 

Relipious 
Denominutlon. 


Prp^Ulent 
or  other  Chief  Officer. 


•  •  I 


Meth.E.South 

Baptist 

Rom.  Cath. 

Non-sect 

Presbyt 

Cumb.  Prosb. 

Non-sect 

Baptist 

Non-sect 

Prot.  Episc. . . 

Non-sect.  .... 

Christian 

Bom.  Cath.  . . 

Meth.  Episc.  . 
Rom.  Cath.  . . 
Rom.  Cath.  .. 
Rom.  (.'Ath.  . . 
Moth.  Epific.  . 
Meth.E.South 

Rom.  Cath.... 

Baptist 

Non-sect 

Cliristian.... 

Non-sect 

C<mgregation- 
Metb.  Episc.  . 
Prot.  Episc. .. 
Moth.  Episc. . 
Non-S(fct. 
Non-sect. 
Congregation. 

Nou-sei't 

Rom.  Cath.  . . 

Baptist 

Rom.  Cath.  .. 

Non-sect 

Non-sect 

Non-sect 

Non-sect 

Non-sect 

Baptist 

Rom.  Cath.  . . 
Meth.  E.South 

Disciples 

Meth,  Epinc.  . 
Moth.  Episc.  . 

Kom.  Cath 

PrcHbytt^riau  . 
Evang.  Luth. 
Rom.  Cath.  .. 
Baptist 


Non-sect 

Non-sect 

Christian 

Meth.  Episc. . . 

Baptist 

Christian 

Universalist . . 
Presbyterian  . 

Non-sect 

Presbyterian  . 
Melh.  Epiw.  . 
(■umb.  Presb.. 
Evang.  Luth  . 
Unit.  Presbyt. 
German  Bupt. 

Evang 

Methodist 

SwedinhLuth. 

Rom.  Cath 

Baptist 

>iou-soct 

Uuil.Uruthrun 
Independent . 


Rev.  L.M.  Smith,  DJ> 

James  T.  Murfee.  LL.D 

Rev.  D.  Beaudeqnin.  8.J 

Burwell  B.  Lewis,  LL.D 13 

Rev.  Isaac  J.  Long.  DJ> 

Rev.  F.  B.  Earle,  A.M. 3 

Gen.  D.H.HiU 

Re  v.Bichard  S  James  J>.D.,LL.D. 


PI   St 


Rev.  Leo  Baier,  A.H. 


Rt.  Rev.  J.H.  D.Wingfleld.  DJ>., 

LL.D 

W.T.Reid 

James  C.  Keith.  A.B 

Rev.  M.  V.  Richardson,  C.IL  . . . 


M.  M.  Bovard 

Rev.  R  E.  Keuna,  8J 

Brother  Bettelin 

Rev.  John  Pinaoco.  8.  J 

Ruv.  C.  C.  Stratton.  A.M..D.D... 
O.  H.  Roberts,  A.U. 


Rev.  Uriah  Gregory,  D.Ir 

S.  S.  Harmon,  A.M.. ....  ...••••. 

A.  JA.  Eiston.  A.U.  ..••■*....... 

Joseph  A.  Scwell,  M  D.,  LL.D.. . 

Rev.  E.  P.Tenney 

Rev.  David  H.  Moore,  A.M..  D.D. 
Rev.  Th.  R.  Pynchon.  D.D.,LL.D. 
Rev.  John  Wesley  Beach,  D.D... 
Rev.  Noah  Porter.  D.D.,  LL.D.  . 

Eph.  M.  Epstein.  M.D 

Rov.  Joseph  Ward 

WUliam  H.  Pumell.  A.M..  LL.D. 

Rev.  James  A.  Doonan,  8. J 

James  C.  Welling.  LL.D 

Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.J 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Patton.  DJ>  .  LL.D. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Mell.  D.D.,  LLJ) 

Edmund  A.  Ware.  A. M 

Lucius  C.  Adamnon.  A.B 

Rev.  J.  J.  Methviu 

Rev.  A.  J.  Battle.  D.D 

Rt.  Rev.  WiUiam  H.  Groea.  D.D. 
Rev.  Atticus  G.  Haygood.  D.D. . 

F.  M.  Bruner 

Joseph  8.  Cumming 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Adams.  DP 

Rev.  Peter  Beaudoin.  P.S.V 

Rev.  E.  L.  Hurd,  D.D 

Rev.  A.  Kunkelman.  D.D 

Rov.  Thomas  O'NeU.  8  J 

Rev.  Galusha  Anderson,  6.T.D. . 


6 

02 

8 

6 

10 

12 

87 

14 

9 


8 

87 
9 

104 
1 
3 

44 


32 


103 

150 

15 

36 


38 

331 
85 


60 

78 
201 
110 
U4 


50 

13 

70 

614 
43 

140 

IS 


3    63 

6    36 
O'lOS 

I 

15 {353 

I 

ll'iro 
'  16'603 

<  I 

10;  96 

I    ^j  *o 
;  20    €0 


J.  C.  Flint 

A.  M.  Hansen J 

H.  W.  Everest.  A.M ' 

Rev.  Jos.  Cummings,D.D.XL.D. : 

John  Washburn 

Newton  Bat«>man.  A.M.,  LLJD.. 
Rev.  Nehemiah  White.  Ph.D... 
Rev  Edgar  W.  Clarke,  A.M.  . . . 

E.  A.  Tanuer 

Rev.  Daniel  8.  Gregory.  D.D I 

Rev.  Daniel  W.  Phillips.  A.M.. . .  > 

Rev.A  J.M(Glumphy.D.D.,LL.r.- 

lU-v.  S.  rritschel,  D  D ' 

R^v.  J.  B.  Mc Michael.  D.D 

D.L.Miller 

Ilev.  A.  A  8iiiith.  A.M ■ 

John  T  Long.  LL.D 

Rev.  T.  N.  UaMclquUt.  D.D..... 
Very  Rev.  P.  Micha^^l  Richards. 
Rev.  A.A.  K«^ndrick,  D.D.  K».R  F  ' 
Relim  H.  Peabody.   Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  Allen.  D.D 

Chas.  A.  Blanchard  ... 


15 


59  «» 

7,  30 

15  m 

3 

2«'  T> 

10  l'» 

liOJ 

14  221 

8  2U 

1 

3.V251 

14  n 

b  100 

8    5o 

24  1^) 

•     7',  15 

1 

U    3S 

PI  =  Number  of  Professors  and  other  Instructors. 
From  Collofjos  raarkn<l  •  no  recent  information  has  b«'cn  received  [Jan.  1883.] 


Orpr.  =  Year  of  Ort^anization 
Collet;ialo  (Jrade. 
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Nams. 


•asdford  Collage... 

Indiana  UnlTexiity 

*WalMMh  College 

Concordia  College 

Fort  Wayne  College 

Franklin  College 

Indien*  Aabnry  UnlTaralty. 

HanoTer  College 

Bartarille  University 

Butler  Unlvenity 

Union  Christian  College. . . . 

Moore's  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame. . 

Sarlhem  College 

Bidgeville  College 

8t.  Meinrad's  College 

Amity  College 

Oriswold  College 

Norwegian  Luther.  College. . 

Drake  University 

^University  of  Des  Moines. . 

St.  Joseph's  College 

epftraons College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

*lowa  College 

eHnmboldt  College 

Simpeon  Centenary  College. 

State  University  of  Iowa. . . . 

*Qennan  College 

Iowa  Weslevan  University.. 

Cornell  College ... 

*08kaloosA  College 

Penn  College 

Cantral  University  of  Iowa. 

Whittier  College 

*Tabor  CoU  ege 

^Western  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

*Baker  University 

Highland  University 

University  of  Kansas 

*LaDe  University. 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

*Washbam  College 

*St.  Joseph's  College 

*Berea  College 

*Cecilian  Couege 

Centre  College 

eEminence  College 

^Kentucky  Military  InsUtnte 

^Georgetown  College 

Kentucky  University 

Kentuo^  Wesleyan  College. 

^Murray  Male  and  Female 
Institute 

eConcord  College 

Kentucky  Classloal  Business 
College 

eCentral  University 

BethelCollege 

•St.  Msry's  College 

Louisiana  State  University 
k  Agricultural  k  Mecha- 
nics College 

ejefferson  College 

•St.  Charles  College 

•Centenary  College  of  Loui- 
siana   

•College  of  the  Im.  Concep- 
tion  

•Leland  University 

Kew  Orleans  University .... 

Straight  University 

University  of  Louisiana 

Jefferson  College  (St.  Mary's 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Colby  University 

•St.  John's  College 

•Baltimore  City  College  ... 

Johns  Hopkins  University . . 

Loyola  College 

Wsahington  College 

Bock  Hill  College 

St.  Charles'  College 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 


Location. 


Bedford.  Ind 

Bloomington.  Ind. . . 
CrawfordsvUle,  Ind. . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. .... 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

FrmnkUn.  Ind 

Qreencaetle.  Ind 

Hanover.  Ind 

HarUville,  Ind« 

Irvington.  Ind 

Herom,  Ind.  ........ 

Moore'sHiU.  Ind. ... 

Notre  Dame.  Ind. .... 

Bichmond,  Ind 

Ridgeville.  Ind 

St.  Meinrad.  Ind 

College  Springs,  Xa.. . 

Davenport,  la 

Decorah,  la. 

Dos  Moines,  la 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . . 

Dubuque,  la 

Fairfield.  Iowa 

Fayette.  la 

Orinnell,  Iowa 

Humboldt.  la 

Indianola,  la 

Iowa  City.  la. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. . 

Mt.  Pleasant,  la 

Mt.  Vernon,  la 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Oskaloosa,  la. 

PeUa.  la 

Salem.  la 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Toledo.  Iowa 

Atchison,  Kans 

Baldwin  City,  Kans.. 

Highland.  Kans. 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Lecompton,  Kans.. . . 

Ottawa.  Kans 

St.  Msry's.  Kans 

Topeka.  Kans 

Bardstown,  Ky 

Berea,  Ky 

Ceoilian,  Ky 

Danville.  Ky. 

Eminence,  ky 

Farmdale,  Ky 

Oeorgetown,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky. ...... 

MlUersburg,  Ky. .... 

Morrav,  Ky 

New  Liberty,  Ky.... 
IKy. 

North   MIddletown, 

Richmond,  Ky 

Rnssellvllle,  Ky 

St.  Mary's,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La. . . . 

Convent,  La 

Orand  Cotean,  La. . . . 

Jackson.  La. 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La. .... 

New  Orlesss,  La 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La.. . . . 

St.  James,  La. 

Brunswick.  Me 

Tiewiston.  Me 

WaterviUe.  Me 

Annapolis.  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Chestertown,  Md. . . . 
EUicott  City,  Md.  . . . 
Ellicott  City,  Md. . . . 
Emmittsburgh,  Md. . 


Org. 


1871 
1898 
1830 
1839 
1846 
1844 
1837 
1833 
1861 
1862 
1859 
1864 
1842 
1869 
1867 
1867 
1876 
1869 
1861 
1861 
1866 
1878 
1875 
1857 
1848 
1869 
1867 
1847 
1873 
1866 
1867 
1860 
1872 
1853 
1867 
1866 
1857 
1859 
1857 
1858 
1866 
1862 
1866 
1869 
1865 
1819 
1858 
1860 
1821 
1857 
1846 
1880 
1858 
1866 

1871 
1867 

1877 
1874 
1866 
1821 


1860 
1864 
1837 

1836 


1871 
1878 
1869 
1847 

1802 
1863 
1820 
1789 
1839 
1876 
1852 
1782 
1867 
1848 
1808 


Religious 
Denomination. 


Christian 

Non^sect. 

Presbyterian. 
Bvang.  Lutb.. 
Meth.  Epiac. . 

Baptist 

Meth.  Episo. . 
Presbyterian. 
UnitBreth... 

Christisn 

Christian 

Meth.  Epiac. . 
Rom.  Catb.... 

Friends 

FreeWaiBapt. 
Horn.  Cath.... 

Non-sect 

Prot.  Episc... 
Evang.  Luth. 

Christian 

Baptist 

Rom.  Cath.... 
Presbyterian . 
Meth.  Episo... 
Congregat.  .. 

Non-sect 

Meth.  Episc. . 

Non-sect 

Meth.  ^iac.  . 
Meth.  ^isc. . 
Meth.  Episc.  . 

Christian 

Friends 

Baptist 

Friends 

Congregation. 
Unit.Breth... 
Rom.  Cath.... 
Meth.  Episc.  . 
Presbyterian . 

Non-sect 

Unit.Breth... 

Baptist 

Rom.  Cath. ... 
Congregation . 
Rom.  Cath.  . . 
Congregation. 
Rom.  Cath.  . . 
Presbyterian . 

Christian 

Non-sect 

BaptUt 

Christian 

Meth.  Episo. . 

Non-eeet 

Baptist. 

Christian 

South  Fresb 

Baptist 

Rom.  Oath.  . . 

Kon-seet 

Bom.  Oath.. . . 
Bom.  Oath.... 

Meth.i;plsc.S. 


Baptist 

Meth.  Episc. . 
Congregat. . . . 

Non-sect 

Rom.  Cath.  . . 

Congregat 

Free  Baptist . 

Baptist 

Non  sect.  .... 

Non-sect 

Non-sect 

Rom.  Cath.  . . 

Non-sect 

Rom.  Cath.  . . 
Rom.  Cath.  . . 
Rom.  Cath.  . . 


President 
or  other  Chief  OAcer. 


J.  A.  Beattie.  B.8m  O.JL 

Rev.  Lemuel  Mose 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tattle,  D  J> 

R.  A.  Bischoif 

Rev.  W.  F.  Tocnm.  A.M. ........ 

Rev.  W.  T.  Stott,  D.D 

Rev.  Alex.  Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D.. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Fisher,  D.D. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Kiracot  A.  M 

H.  W.  Everest 

Rev.  EUshaMndge 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  A.M 

Rev.  T.  S.  Walsh.  0.8.0 

Joseph  Moore,  A.M 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  Batee 

Bt.  Rev.  F.  Mundwiler,  O.S.B... 

Rev.  S.  C.  Marshall.  A.M 

Rev.  J.  W.  torague 

Kev.  Laur.  £arsen 

Qeo.  T.  Carpenter 

Rev.  David  Forrester  Call.  A.M.. 

Very  Rev.  R.  Ryan,  V.G 

Rev.  T.  D.  Ewing,  D.D 

Rev.  J.  W.  Bissell,  DJ> 

Rev.  Oeorge  F.  Magoun,  D  J). . . 

Rev.  Edw.  L.  Parks,  A.M.,  BJ>.. 

Josiah  L.  Pickard,  LLJ) 

Rev.  William  Balcke,  AM 

Rev.  W.  J.  Spaulding,  Ph.D 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  King,  D.D 

O.  H.  LanghUa,  XM 

Eei^amin  Tnxeblood,  A.M 

Geo.  W.  Oard  ler,  D J> 

QnsB.  Walters 

£ev.  William  M.  Brooks,  A.M. . . 
Lev.  Eaeklel  B.  Kephart,  A.M. . . 
Rt.  Bev.  Inn.  Wolf,  D.D.,  O.S.B. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Sweet.  A.M. 

H.  D.  MeCarty,  LL.D 

Rev.  James  Marvin,  D.D 

Rev. L.  S.  Tohill,  AM 

T.  M.  Stewart,  A.M 

Rev.  C.  Coppens,  S  J 

Rev.  Peter  Mc Vicar,  M.A.,  D.D.. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Mackin 

Rev.  E.  H.  Fairchild 

H.A.Cecil 

Ormond  Beatty.  LL.D 

W.  S.  Oiltner 

Col.  R.D.Allen.  M.A., M.D., C.E. 
Rev.  Richard  M.  Dudley,  D.D... 

Chas.  LouLs  Loos 

D.  W.  Bataoo.  A.M. 


H.  E.  Hdton , 
JameaBlce... 


£.y.  Zollara 


Leslie  Waggener,  LL.D 

Rev.  David  Fennlessy,  C.B. . 


Wm.  Preston  Johnston 

Very  Rev.  John  J.  Oripies,  S.M. 
Rev.  John  Montillot,  S.  J 

Rev.  C.  O.  Andrews,  A.M.,D.D.  . 

Very  Bev.  Th.  W.  Butler,  8J. . . 

Seth  J.  AzteU,  Jr 

Jamea  A.  Dean,  D.D 

Rev.  W.  S.  Alexander,  D.D 

Hon.  Rondell  Hunt.  LL.D 

Very  Rev.  J.  B.  Bigot,  S.M 

Joehua  L.  Chamberlain.  LL.D. . . 

Rev.  Oren  B.  Cheney,  D.D 

Bev.  Oeorge  D.  B.  Pepper,  D.D. 
I  James  M.  Oamett,  M.A.,  LLJ>.. 

WiUiam  Eaiot.  Jr 

Daniel  C  Oilman.  A.M.,  LL.D.. . 
Ref .  Edward  A.  McOurk,  &J.. . . 
Wm.  J.  Bivers.  A.M. ..•■.....■•. 

Bev.  Brother  Azarias 

Bev.  Peter  Paul  Denis.  S.8  .A.M. 
Very  Bev.  William  Byrne,  D.D.. 


PI 


16 


11 

4 


10 
5 

10 
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170 


8 

188 

12 

25 

8 

40 

16 

300 

9 

76 

7 

40 

20 

100 

10 

25 

7 

42 

392 

9 

73 

6 

46 

14 

70 

7 

60 

6 

10 

7 

70 

33 

6 

70 

8 

44 

8 

86 

37 

240 

6 

134 

20 

120 

7 

68 

10 

36 

4 

60 

17 

31 

6 

78 

14 

496 

4 

18 

74 

94 
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83 
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78 

120 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  —  Continued. 


Nams. 


Frederick  College 

^Western  HAryund  Oollege. 

Ambent  College 

Boeton  College 

Boeton  Univeraity 

Banrard  College 

Tnfte  College 

^Williams  College 

Oollege  of  the  Holy  Croea. . . 

•Adrian  College 

«Albion  College 

Unireraity  of  liicliigan 

•Battle  Creek  College 

•Grand  Traverse  College  . . . 

•Detroit  College 

•Hillsdale  CoUege 

•Hope  College 

Kalawnaitoo  College 

Olivet  College 

St.  John'a  College 

Avgaburg  Seminary  Or.  De- 
jpartment. 

•Hamline  University 

•Hacaleeter  College 

University  of  Minneaota — 

Oarleton  College 

Miaslsaippi  College 

Bnat  (formerly  Shaw)  Uni- 
versity  

•Univeraity  of  Mississippi. . 

•Alcorn  Univeraity 

Tougaloo  University  only 
Normal  Dep.  in  operation 

•Southwest  Baptist  College 

•Christian  University 

St.  Vincent's  College 

•University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri 

Central  College 

•Westminster  College 

•Lewis  College 

Pritchett  Institute 

•Lincoln  College 

•Mount  Pleasant  College. . . 

La  Orange  College 

•William  Jewell  College. . . . 

•St.  Joseph  College 

•College  of  the  Christian 
Brothers 

St.  Louis  University 

•Wsahlugton  Univeraity. . . . 

Dmry  College 

StewartsviUe  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College. . . 

•Doane  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

•Nebraska  College 

•Cretghton  College 

•Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity  

•State  Universitv  of  Nevada 

•Dartmouth  College 

•St.  Peter's  CoUege 

•St.  Benedict's  College 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

•Seton  Hall  College 

•Alfred  University 

•St.  Bonaventure's  College. 

St.  Stephen's  CoUege 

Wells  College 

•Brooklyn  Coll.  k  Poly.  Inst. 

•St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

•CanlRius  Collie 

•Martin  Luther  College.... 

St  Joseph's  College 

St.  Lawrence  University  . . . 

Hamilton  College 

Elmira  Femide  College 

•St.  John's  College 

Hobart  College 

Madison  University 

Cornell  University 

Ingham  University 

Manhattan  College 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 


Location. 


Frederick,  Md 

Westminster,  Md.... 

Amherst,  Mass 

Boston.  Mass 

Beaton.  Mass 

Cambridge,  Maaa.  . . . 
College  HiU.  Bfass.  . . 
WilUamstown,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass 

Adrian.  Mich 

Albion,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.... 
Battle  Creek.  Mich... 

Bensonia.  Mich 

Detroit.  Mich 

Hillsdale.  Mich 

HoUand,  Mich 

Kalamazoo.  Bflch. . . . 

OUvet.Mich 

Collegeville.  Minn... 

Minneapolla.  Minn. . . 
Minneapolis,  Mixm. . . 
Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 
Minneapolla,  Minn. . . 
Northfleld,  Minn.... 
Clinton,  Miss 

Holly  Springs.  Miaa. 

Oxford.  Miss 

Bodney,  Miss 

Tougaloo,  Miss 

Bolivar.  Mo 

Canton,  Mo 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Columbia,  Mo 

Fayette,  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

Olasgow.  Mo 

Glasgow.  Mo 

Greenwood,  Mo 

Huntsville,  Mo 

La  Grange,  Mo 

Liberty.  Mo 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

StewsrtBville,  Mo.... 

Warrenton,  Mo 

Crete.  Neb 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Nebraska  City,  Neb.. 
Omaha.  Neb 

Oseeola,  Neb 

Elko,  Nev 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N  J. 

Princeton.  N.  J 

South  Orange.  N.  J. . 
Alfred,  N.  X .  ..•...■• 

Allegany,  N.  Y 

Annandale,  N.  7. . . . . 

Aurora,  N.T 

Brooklyn.  N.  T 

Brooklyn,  N.  T 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo.  N.  T 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Bnf&tlo,  N.  Y 

Canton,  N.y 

Chnton,  N.Y 

Elmira.  N.  Y 

Fordham,  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hamiltf>n.  N.  Y 

Ithaka,  N.  Y 

Le  Boy.  N.  Y 

Manhattan  ville,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y 


Org. 


1829 
1867 
1821 
1864 
lb69 
1638 
1862 
1793 
18i3 
1869 
1861 
1841 
1874 
1H63 

1855 
1863 
1855 
1859 
1867 

1874 

1874 
1868 
1866 
1860 

1869 

1848 
1871 

1871 

1868 
1843 

1840 
1857 
1849 
1866 
1866 
1870 

1869 
1849 
1867 

1849 
1829 
1859 
1873 
1863 
1864 
1873 
1871 

1878 

1879 
1874 
1770 

1868 

1770 
1747 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1860 
1868 
1855 
1871 
1869 
1870 

1861 
1856 
1812 
1855 
1841 
1825 
1846 
1868 
1824 
1853 
1847 


KeliifiouB 
Denomination. 


Non-aect 

Meth.Protc8t. 

Congreg 

Bom.  Cath.  . . 
Meth.  Eplac. 

Non-sect 

Universalist . . 
Congregation . 
Bom.  Cath.  . . 
Meth.  Prot. . . 
Meth.  Episc.  . 

Non-sect 

7th  Day  Adv.. 

Cong 

Bom.  Cath.  . . 
FroeWiUBapt. 
Beformed .... 

Baptiat 

Cong,  ft  Presb. 
Bom.  Cath.  . . 

Svang.  Luth.. 

Presbyt  

Non-sect 

Congregat.... 
Baptist 

Meth.  Eplsc. . 

Non-sect 

Non-sect.  .... 

Congregat. ... 

Baptist 

Chriatian 

Bom.  Cath. . . 

Non-aeot 

Meth.  Eplsc. . 
S.  Presbyt. . . . 
Meth.  Episc. . 

Non-sect 

United  Presb. 


Baptist 

Baptist 

Bom.  Cath.  . . 

Bom.  Cath.  . . 
Rom.  Cath.  . . 

Nonsect 

Congregat. ... 

Non-sect 

Meth.  Eplsc. . 

Cong 

Non-aect 

Bom.  Oath.  . . 

Meth.  Episc.  . 

Non-sect 

Non-sect 

Bom.  Cath.  . . 
Beform.Duteb 

Presbyt 

Bom.  Cath.  . . 
7th  Day  Bapt. 
Bom.  Cath.  .. 
Episcopal .... 

Preaby  t 

Non-sect 

Bom.  Cath.  . . 
Rom.  Cath.  . . 
Rom.  Cath.  . . 
Evang.  Luth.. 
Rom.  Cath.  . . 
UniversaUst.. 

Presbyt 

Presbyt 

Rom.  Cath.  . . 
Episcopsl  .... 

BapUst 

Non-sect 

Presbyt 

Rom.  Cath.  .. 
Rom.  Cath.  . . 


PrcMildent 
or  other  Chief  OScer. 


Thomas  A.  Oatch.  A.M. 

Kev.  Jamea  Thomaa  Ward,  D.D. 
Rev.  JuUus  H.  Seelye,D.D..LL.D. 

Bev.  Jeremiah  O'Connor,  8.J 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Warren,S.T J).  ,D  J>. . 

Chas.  W.  EUot,  LL.D [LL  D. 

Rev.  Elmer  Hewitt  Capen,  D J>. . 

Franklin  Carter 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Boone,  8. J 

Rev.  O.  B.  McElroy,  D.D..  Ph.D. 
Rev.  L.  R  Fiake.  D.D..  LLJ>.... 

James  B.  Angell.  LL.D. 

Jamea  White 

L.  D.  Maltby,  A.M. 

Rev.  James  J.  Walahe.  8.  J 

Rev.  De  Witt  C.  Durgin.  D.D.  . . 
Rev.  G.  Henry  Mandeville.  D.D. 

Rev.  Kendall  Brooke,  D.D 

Rev.  Horatio  Q.  Butterfleld.  D.D. 
Rt.  Bev.  Abbot  Alex.  Edelbrock, 

[0  8.B. 

Prof.  Georg  Sverdrup 

Rev.  D.  C.  John,  D.D 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill 

WilUam  Walter  Folwell.  LL.D. . 

James  W.  Strong.  D.D 

Rev.  W.  8.  Webb,  D.D. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Hooper,  A.M.  ...... 

Alexander  P.  Stewart 

Rev.  Hiram  B.  Bevela 

Bev.  G.  Stanley  Pope 

Bev.  J.  R.  Maupin,  A.M 

J.  C.  Reynolds 

Bev.  J.  W.  Hickey,  CM 

8.  8.  Laws,  A.M.,  M  J>.,  LL.D.  . . 
Bev.  Eng.  B.  Hendrtx.  AJI. J> J>. 


Bev.  Jos.  H.  Pritchett,  A.K  . . . . 

V. .  V,*  ^3eu.  A. 0.  ................ 

Bev.  J.  B.  Weber,  A.M. 

J.  F.  Cook,  MJi.,  LL  D 

Bev.  W.  R.  Bothwell,  D.D 

Bev.  Brother  Arthemian 


PI 


Bev.  Brother  Jamea 

Bev.  B.  J.  Meyer,  8.J 

Bev.  William  G.  EUiot,  DJ).  ... 
Rev.  Nathan  J.  Morrison.  D.D.. . 

Rev.  W.O.  H.  Perry.  A.M 

Rev.  H.  A.  Koch,  D.D. .......... 

Rev.  D.  B.  Perry,  A.M.  ......... 

H.  E.  Hitchcock 


Bev.  &  A.  Schalfel,  &J. 


W.  C.  Dovey 

Rev.  Sam.  C.  BartIett,D.D.XLLD. 

Bev.  John  McQuald.  S. J 

Rev.  Frederick  lloeael,  O.8.B.  . . 
Merrill  Edw.  Gates,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Rev.  James  McCosh,  D.D..  LL.D. 
Rev.  James  H.  Corrigan.  A.M. . . 

Rev.  J.  Allen,  D.D.,  Ph  J> 

Vy  .Rev.Fr.Leo  da  8arBcena,03.F 
Rev.Bob.B.Falrbalm,D.D..LL.D. 
Bev.  Edward  S.  Frtsbee.  D.D.  . . 
D.  H.  Cochran.  Ph.D..  LL.D.. . . 
Bro.  Jerome  Magner.  O.BJir. . . . 

Bev.  J.  A.  Hartnett.  CV. 

Bev.  Martin  Port.  &J 


Bev.  Brother  Frank.  F.8.C. .... 

Bev.  A.  G.  Gainea,  D J>. 

Rev.  Henry  Darlin.  D.D..  LL-D.. 
Rev.  Augustus  W.  Oowles.  D.D.. 

Rev.  F.  Wm.  Oockeln.  8.J 

Rev.  Robert  G.  Hinsdale.  8.T.D. 
Rev.  EbeneierDodge.D  D.4«X^. 

Andrew  D.  White.  LL.D 

Dr.E.  B.  Walsworth 

Rev.  Brother  Anthony.  F  S.C.... 
Bev.  Sam.  H.  Friabee,  8. J 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  —  Continued 


Nams. 


•OoQ.  of  the  City  ofNewYork 

GolambU  Ooltoge 

*Batgera  FemaliB  Collego  . . . 
Univera.  of  the  aty  of  N.  T. 

YeaMr  College 

^nlrenity  of  Bouheeter. . . 

Union  College 

College  end  Seminary  of  Our 

Ledy  of  Angela 

flyncnee  Unirenity 

UniTeraity  of  North  Carolina 

•Biddle  Unirenity 

*D»Tidson  College 

*BQtherford  College 

North  Carolina  CaUege 

*Shaw  Univeraity 

*  trinity  College 

Wake  Forest  College ■ 

*  Weaverville  College 

Buchtel  College 

*Aahland  College 

Ohio  Univeraity 

Baldwin  Univeraity 

Oerman  Wallace  Ck>llegj. . . . 
*Hebrew  Union  College .... 

St.  Joaeph  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

^Uoiremity  of  Cincinnati. . . 
Adalbert  College  of  Weateru 

Beflerve  Univeraity 

^Farmera  College 

Capital  UniTeraity 

Ohio  State  Univeraity 

Ohio  Wenleyan  Univeraity. . 

Kenyon  College 

*Z>eniaon  Univeraity 

Hiram  College 

*  Western  Beaerve  CDllege  . . 

Ohio  Central  College 

Marietta  CoQege 

*Mt.  Union  College 

^Franklin  College 

Uaakingnm  College 

Oberlin  College 

Bio  Grande  College 

*McCorkle  College 

Scio  College 

Miami  Valley  College 

*Wittettberg  College 

Heidelberg  College 

*Urbana  tfniTeraity 

Otterbein  UniTeraity 

^Geneva  College 

Wilbertbrce  UniTeraity 

Willonghby  CoUege . 

Wilmington  College 

U&iTeraity  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 

Xenia  College 

■^OorTallia  College 

^UniTeraity  of  Oregon 

Pacific  UniTeraity 

Bine  Mountain  Univeraity  . 

McMinoTille  College 

Chriatian  College 

*Phllomath  College 

*Wil]amette  UniTeraity .... 
Western  Un.  of  PennaylTanla 

Mnhlenberff  Colleg« 

^Lebanon  valley  College  . . . 

*8t.  Vincent'a  College 

Diokinaon  College 

PennaylTanla  Military  Acad. 

Lafkyette  College 

*Urainaa  CoUege 

PennaylTanla  College 

Thiel  College 

*HaTArfora  College 

*Monongahela  College 

•FraukUn&MarahaU  CoUege 
UniTeraity  at  Lewlaburg  . . . 

^Lincoln  UniTeraity 

St.  Fraads  Cnllpge 

*AUeflheny  Coilege 

Palatinate  CoUeee 

'*New  Caatle  College 

Weatminator  CoUege 


Location. 

■ 

New  York.  K.  Y.  .... 

New  York,  N.  Y 

New  York.  N.  Y 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Pongkeepele,  N.  Y.  . . 

Bocheater,  N.  Y 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. . . 
fN.Y 
Snapenaion  Bridge, 

Syracnae,  N.  Y 

Chapel  Hill.  N.  C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

OaTidaon  CoU.,  N.  C. 
Happy  Home,  N.  C.  . 
Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C... 

Baleigh.  N.  C 

Trinity  College.  N.  C. 
Wake  Foreat.  N.  C.  . . 
WeaTerviUe,  N.  C. .. . 

Akron.  O 

Aahland.  O 

Athena,  O 

Berea,  O 

Berea,  O. 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cincinnati,  O 

CleTBland.  O 

College  HIU.  O 

Columbua,  O 

Columbtia,  O 

Delaware,  O 

Oambier.  O 

Granville.  O 

Hiram.  O 

Hudaon,  O 

Iberia.  O 

Marietto.  O 

Mt.  Union,  O 

New  Athena,  O 

New  Concord,  O 

Oberlin. O 

Rio  Grande.  O 

8ago.O 

8010.0 

Springbiro.  O 

Springfield.  O 

Tiffin,  O 

Urbana.  O 

WeaterviUe.  O 

West  Genera.  O 

WUberforce,  O 

WiUoughby.  O 

Wilmington  O 

Wooster,  O 

Yellow  Springe,  O. . . 

Xenia,  O. 

CorvalUn.  Oreg 

Eugene  City.  Oresr.  . . 
Forest  Grove.  Oreg. . 

La  Grande.  Oreg 

McMinnviUe.  Oreg.  . 
M  jnmoutb,  Oreg. . . . 
Philomath.  Oreg.  . . . 

Salem.  Ores. 

Allegheny.  Pa. 

AUentown,  Pa 

AnnviUe.  Pa 

Beatty,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Cheater,  Pa 

Easton,  Pa 

Freeland.  Pa 

Gettysburg.  Pa 

GreenviUe.  Pa 

Haverford  CoU.,  Pa. . 

Jefferson,  Pa 

Lanr4k8ter.  Pa 

Lewinburg.  Pa 

Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa.  . . 

Loretto,  Pa 

MeadTille,  Pa 

Myerstown,  Pa 

New  Cantle.  Pa 

New  WUmington,  Pa. 


Org. 


Keli|jciuu« 
Denotntnation 


847 
764 

831 
861 
860 
796 

856 
870 
789 
867 
8«7 
847 
859 
b6d 
863 
834 
874 
873 
879 
804 
866 
864 
874 
872 
8dQ 
870 

896 
859 
860 
873 
H4} 
824 
831 

mi 

836 
864 
836 
.84.') 
825 
837 
833 
b76 
873 
866 
870 
845 
851 
860 
.847 
849 
864 
869 
870 
866 
852 
H60 
868 
876 
864 
876 
.859 
866 
866 
864 
819 
867 
.866 
846 
783 
863 
833 
870 
883 
870 
833 
868 
863 
846 
866 
860 
.817 
86:S 
872 
853 


Non-aect 

Non-sect.  .... 
Non*aect«  .... 

Non-aect 

Non^aect 

Baptiat 

Non-aect 

Bom.  Cath.  . . 
Meth.  Episc. . 
Non-aect.  .... 

Presbyt 

Preabyt 

Non-aeot 

Evang.  Luth.. 

Baptist 

Meth.  Episc.  8. 

Baptist 

Non-sect 

Univeraallat  . 
Ger.  Bapt.  . . . 

Non-aect 

Meth.  Episc. . 
Meth.  Episc.  . 

Jewish 

Bom.  Cath.  . . 
Bom.  Cath.  . . 
Non-aect 

Christian 

Non-sect 

Lutheran  .... 

Non-sect 

Meth  Eplac.  . 
Protest.Episc. 

Baptist 

Disciples 

Non-sect 

Christian  .... 

Non-sect 

Non-sect 

Non-sect.  .... 
Unit.  Presbyt 
Congregat. . . . 
F.  W.  Baptist. 
Assoc.  Preeby. 
Meth.  Episc.  . 

Friends 

Eng.  Luth. ... 
Befor.  Church 
Swedenborg. . 
Unit.  Breth.  . 
Bef.  Presbyt.. 
Aty.  Meth.  Ep. 
Methodist  ... 

f Yiends 

Presbyt 

Christian  .... 
Meth.  Episc.  . 
Meth.  Ep.  8.  . 

Non  sect 

Christian  .... 
Meth.  Episo.  . 

Baptist 

Christian  .... 
Unit.  Breth. . . 
Meth.  Episo.  . 

Non-sect 

Lutheran  .... 
Unit.  Breth... 
Uom.  Cath. . . . 
Meth.  Episc  . 

Non -sect 

Presbyt 

Bef.  Ger 

Lutheran. .... 
Evang.  Luth.. 

Friends 

Baptist 

Beformed .... 

Baptist 

Non  sect 

Bom.  Cath.... 
Meth.  Episc.  . 
Befor.  Church 

Non -sect 

Unit.  Presbyt. 


PreHldeut 
or  other  Ctiief  Officer. 


Alexander  S.  Webb.  LL.D 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.T.D..  LL.D.. 

8.  D.  Bnrohard [L.H.D. 

John  HaU.  D.D 

Bev.  Samuel  L.  Caldwell.  D.D.. . 

Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.D 

Bev.]£Uph.  N.  Potter.  DD  ,LL  D 

Very  Bev.  P.  V.  EaTsnagh.  CM. 
v/.  M .  oima,  UtU.  •••.•..•...«.•. 

Kemp  P.  Battle.  LL.D 

BeT.  Siepheu  Mattoon,  D.D 

BeT.  A.  D.  Hepburn.  D.D 

BeT.  Bobert  L.  Abemethy,  A.M.. 

BeT.  G.  D.  Bemheim.  D.D 

BeT.  H.  M.  Xupper.  A.M 

BeT.  B.  Crareu.  D  J).,  LLJ> 

BeT.  W.  B.  Boyall 

Elder  8  Z.  Sharp,  A.M 

William  H.  Scott 

Aaron  Schuyler.  LL.D 

Bev.  WiUiam  Nost,  D.D 

Bev.  Isaac  M.  Wise 

Bev.  P.  J.  Burth.  C.S.C 

John  L  Coghlan.  S  J 

Bev.  Thomas  Vlckers 

CsnoUCutler 

P.  V.  N.  Myers,  A.M 

Bev  Prof.  M.  Loy.  A.M 

Walter  Quincy  Scott.  D.D 

Bev.  Chaa.  H.  Payne,  D.D.,LL.D. 

Bev.  Win.  B.  Bodine.  D JD 

Bev.  A.  Owen,  D.D 

B.  8.  Dean 

Bev.  Carroll  Cutler.  D.D 

John  P.  Bobb,  A.M 

Bev  Isr. W.  Andre wa.DD.,LL.D. 

O.  N.  Hartshorn.  LL.D 

Bev.  George  C.  Vincent.  D.D. . . . 

liev.  F.  M.  Spencer 

Bev.  Jamea  H.  FairchUd.  D.D.. . 

A.  A.  Moult  on,  A.M 

Bev.  WUUam  Ballantine.  A.M.. . 

J.N.BaveUl 

Eugene  H  Foater.  A  B..  A.M. . . . 

Bev.  J.  B.  Helwig.  D.D 

Bev.  Geo.  W.  Wilhard.  D.D 

Bev.  Frank  Sewall.  A.M 

Bev.  H.  8.  Thompson,  D  J> 

Bev.  Benjamin  F.  Lee,  D.D 

J.C.  Ward 

J.  B.  Unthauk 

Bev.  A.  A.  £.  Taylor,  D J) 

O.J.  Wait 

W.  H.  DeMotte.  LL.D 

B.  L  Arnold.  PhJ> 

J.  W.  Johnaon 

Bev.  John  B.  Herrick.  8.T.D 

George  M  Irwin,  A.M 

E.  C.  Anderaon 

D.  T.  Stanley 

Bev.  Wayne  H.  Walker,  AM 

Chaa.  Edw.  Lambert.  A.M..  BJ). 
Henry  M.  McCracken,  D.D..     . . 

Bpv.  B.  Sadtler.  D  D 

Bev.  D  D.  DeLoDR.  A.M 

Bav.  HUary  Pfraengle.  0.8  B  . . . 
Bev.  Jamea  A.  McCauley,  D.D.. . 

Col.  Theo.  Hyatt.  MA 

Rev.  W.  C.  Cattell,  D.D..  LL.D.  . 

Bev.  Milton  Valentine,  D  D 

Rev.  H.  W.Both,  A.M 

Thomas  Chaae.  LL.D 

Bev.  H.  K.  Craig.  D.D 

Bev.  Thomas  G.  Apple.  D.D.'.... 

Rev.  David  J.  Hill,  A.M 

Rev.  I.  N.  Bendall.  D.D 

Bev.  Brother  Angelna.  0.8  F.  . . 
Rev.  Luciua  H.  Bngbee,  D.D.  . . 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  BuaaeU.  D.D 

W.  N.  Aiken 

Bev.  E.  T.  Jeffera,  D.D 


PI 


80 

IS 
31 

IG 

If 
A 
11 


7 

8 

8 

10 

6 

13 
12 

9 

10 
33 
23 

10 

4 
8 

9 
8« 

8 

10 
6 

6 

10 

13 
4 
6 

16 
6 
7 


St. 


377 

93 
145 

219 

206 
S90 
U9 


30 

117 

66 

83 
80 
63 

110 
330 

80 

40 
:^86 
387 

60 

39 

13 
69 

68 

370 
18 

60 
35 

84 

9S 

10 

33 

200 

8 


6 

4 
8 
7 


18 
b 


6 
1.. 
32 

10 
6 


10 


3ft 


76 
80 


100 
100 
390 

105 
66 


70 

76 

110 

80 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  —  Concluded. 


Naxi. 


La  Salle  College 

"St.  Joseph's  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Catholic    College     of    the 

Holy  ahoet 

liehigh  University 

^Swarthmore  College 

*Aagu8tinian     College      oi 

Villanova 

Wa8bington&  Jeffers:)n  Coll. 

*  Waynesburg  Ck>lloge 

Browu  Univeraity 

College  of  Charleston 

South  Carolina  College 

Erskine  College 

•Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Claffliu  University 

Wofford  College 

Adger  College  . . .  .> 

East     Tenneuee    Wesleyan 

University 

*B«ech  Grove  College 

•King  College 

•South western  Presbyt.  Un. 

Hiwassee  College 

Southwestern  Baptist  Univ. 
•University  of  Tennessee. . . 

Cumberland  University 

Manchester  College 

Mary  ville  CoUoge 

Bethel  College 

Christian  Brothers'  College. 

Mosheim  College 

Carson  College 

Central  Tennessee  College . . 

Fisk  University 

Yanderbilt  University 

•Univoraity  of  the  South  . . . 

Burritt  College 

•Oreenville  and  Tusculum 

College 

•Winchester  Normal 

•Woodbury  College 

•Texas  Military  Institute  . . 

Texas  State  University 

•St.  Joseph's  College 

University  of  St.  Mary 

•Southwestern  University  . 
•Henderson  Male  &  Female 

College 

Baylor  University 

•Mansfield  Male  &  Female 

College 

•Halado  College 

Austin  CoUnge 

Trinity  University 

•Waco  University 

Marvin  College 

University  of  Deseret 

University  of  Vermont 

Middleburg  College 

•Norwich  Univorsity 

Randolph  Macon  College  . . . 

Emory  k  Henry  College 

Hampden  Sidney  College . . . 
Wa8hington&  Lee  University  { 

Richmond  College j 

Roanoke  College 

•University  of  Virginia 

•College  of  William  &  Mary. 

Washington  University 

•Holy  Angels'  College 

•Bethany  College 

•We.st  Virginia  College 

West  Virginia  University  ... 

•Shepherd  <  'olloge 

•Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

•Galesville  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

•.Marquette  College 

•Racine  College 

Ripon  CoUoge 

Fio  None  College 

Northwestern  University  . . 


Location. 


.       I       RelifflouA 
Org.  I   Denoininstlno. 


President 
or  other  Chief  Officer. 


PI    St. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. ... . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ... . 
PhiladelphiA,  Pa 

PitUburgh.Pa 

South  Bathlehom.Pa. 
Swarthmore.  Pa 

Villanova.  Pa 

Washington.  Pa 

Waynesburg.  Pa..... 

Providence,  R.  I 

Charh'ston.  8.  C 

Columbia.  S.  C 

Dua  Wcst.S.  C 

Greenville.  S.  C 

Newberry.  S.  C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. . . . 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  . . 
Walh8lla.S.C 

Athens,  Tenn 

Beech  Grove,  Tenn.  . 

Bristol.  Tenn 

( -larksville,  Tenn..  . . 
Hiwas<)ee  l-olLtTenn. 

Jackson.  Tenn 

KnoxviUe.  Tenn 

LHbanou.  Tenn 

Manchester.  Tenn.  . . 

Maxyville.  Tenn 

M  ^Kenzie,  Tenn 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Mosheim.  Tenn 

Mossy  Cre<.>k,  Tenn.  . 

Nashvillu*.  Tenn 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Sewanee.  Tenn 

Spencer,  Tftnn 

Tusculum,  Tenn.  . . . 
Winchester,  Tenn.  . . 
Woodbury,  Tenn.  . . . 

Austin,  Tex 

Austin,  Tex 

Brownsville,  Tex. . . . 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Georgetown,  Tex. . . . 


1867 
1H61 
1749 


Bom.  Cath.. 
Bom.  Cath.. 
Non-sect. .. . 


T 


'  Bev.  Brother  Bomuald '   14 

Bev.  B.  ViUlger.  S  J 

Wm.  Pepper,  A.M..  M  J>.,  LL.D.. 


1878   Bom.  Cath.. 

"**   Prot.  Episo. 

FHendB.... 


Henderson,  Tex 

Independence,  Tex.  . 

Mansfield,  Tex 

Salado.  Tex 

Sherman,  Tex 

Tehuacana,  Tex 

Waco.  Texas 

Waxahaohie.  Tex  . . . 
Halt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Burlington.  Vt 

^Uddlebiirg.  Vt 

Northfleld.  Vt 

Ashland.  Va. 

Emory.  Va 

Hampden  Sidney.  Va. 

Lexington.  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Salem,  Va 

Univ.  of  Virg..  Va.  .. 
WUliamsburg.  Va.  . . 
Seattle.  WaHh.  Terr. 
Vancouver  City.  *'  " 

Bothany,  W.  Va 

Flomington.  W.  Va.  . 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Shephf^rdstown,   W. 
Appleton.  Wis. . .  [Va. 

Beloit,  Wis 

Galesville.  Wis 

Madison.  Wis 

Milton,  Wis 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

Ripon,  Wis 

St.  Francis  Sta.,  Wis.. 
Watertown,  Wis 


1866 
1869 

1843 
180'i 
1850 
1765 
1792 
1804 
1839 
1851 
liOS 
18li9 
lH6i 
188-i 

1867 
1868 
1868 
1874 
1849 
1874 
1808 
1842 
1866 
1819 
1856 
1871 
1869 
1868 
1866 
1867 
1876 
1860 
1848 

1794 

1860 
1868 

1866 

1854 
1840 

1873 
1845 

1869 
1860 
1H49 
1868 
1861 
1870 
1H50 
1791 
1800 
1834 
1832 
1839 
1783 
1777 
1844 
185:i 
18-26 
1690 
1862 
1866 
1H41 
186H 
1867 
1871 
18.53 
1847 
1859 
184«» 
1WJ7 


Bom.  Cath... 

Presbyt 

Cumb.Presby. 

Baptist 

Non-sect 

Non-sect 

Ass.  Bef.  Pres. 

Baptist 

Evang.  Luth. . 
Meth.  Episc.  . 
Meth.Ep.Sth. 
8.  C.  Presbyt. 

Meth.  Episc. . 
Non  sect.  .... 

Presbyt 

Presbyt 

Meth.Ep.Sth. 

Baptist 

Non-sect 

Cumb.  Prosb. 

Non-sect 

Presbyt. 

Cumb.  Presb. 
Rom.  Catu.  .. 

Lutheran 

Baptist 

Meth.  Episc. . 

Congrogat 

Meth.  Ep.  Sth. 
Prot.  Episc. . . 
Christian 

Non-sect 


Non -sect. 
Non-asot. 


Rom.  Cath.  . . 
Bom.  Cath.... 
Meth.  Episc.  8. 

Non-sect.  .  .. 
Baptist 


P.  W.  Power 

Bobert  A.  Lamberton.  LL.D.  . . . 
Edward  H.  Maglll,  A.M 

Bev.  Joseph  A.  Coleman,  O.8.A.. 

Bev.  J.  D.  Moffat,  D.D 

A.  B.  MiUer.  LL.D 

Bev.  E.  G.  Bobinson.D.D..LL.D. 

H.  E.  Shepherd 

J.  M.  McBryde 

Rev.  William  M.  Grier.  D.D 

Rev  Charles  Manlv.  D.D 

Rev.  G.  W.  Holland.  AM 

Rev.  Ed.  Cooke,M.A.,D.D.,aT.D. 
James  H.  Carlisle.  A.M..  LL.D.  . 
Francis  P.  MuUally,  D.D 

Jno.  F.  Spence.  D.D.,  S.T.D 

M.Parker 

Rev.  J.  D.  Tadlock,  D.D 

Rev.  J.  N.  Waddel,  D.D..  LL.D. . 
Rev.  J.  H.  Brunner,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Geo.  W.  Jarman.  M.A.,  LL.D 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Humes,  S.T.D. 

Nathan  Green.  LL  D 

Clark*  Estill 

Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlelt.  D.D 

W.  B.SherriU 

Brother  Maureliau 

J.  C.  Barb 

B.G.  Manard,  D.D 

Bev.  J.  Braden,  D.D 

Bev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  M.A 

Landon  C.  Garland,  LL.D 

Bev.  Telfair  Hodgson.  D.D 

A.  8.  Seitz.  Acting  Prest 


86 
11 


217 

903 

130 
180 


9  1C6 


lHi2G9 
6  30 
9il47 

(.,    55 

6,!  48 
4,  -24 
T|100 
4,    50 

8|    48 


r,  173 

C,    Hi 


10 


78 
'25 


11'.    22 


4 

15 
4 

4' 


60 
75 


Bev.  W.  &  Doak,  D.D. 
James  W.  Terrell 


it;  10 
ir.  35 
4.S!250 

I 

^1 


Col  John  G.  Jamea  . 
O.  N.  Hollingsworth 


Non-sect 

Non  sect 

Presb.OldSch 
Cumb.  Presb. 

Baptist 

Non-sect 

Non -sect 

Non-sect 

Congregat.  . . . 
Prot.  Episc. . . 

Method 

Method 

Presbyt 

Non-sect 

Baptist 

Lutheran  .... 

Non-sect 

Non -sect 

Non-sect.  . . . 

Rom.  Cath 

Christian 

Fr.  WiU  Bapt. 

Non-sert 

Non-soct 

Meth.  Episc.  . 
Congr.&Presl). 

Presbyt 

Non-sect 

7th  day  Bap:. 


Rev.  A.  H.  Tmehard 

B«v.  F.  Aabory  Mood.  A.M.,  D.D. 

Rev.  Wm.Carey  Crane,D.D.  JlIi.D. 

Rev.  John  Collier 

i  George  D.  Alexander 

E.  P.  Palmer.  D.D 

S.  T,  Anderson 

Rev.  R.  C.  Burleson.  D.D 

Gen.  L.  M.  Lewis,  D.D 

John  R.  Park.  M  D 

Rev.  Matthew  H.  Buckham.  D.D. 
Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin.  D.D.,  LL  D. 

Rev.  William  W.  Bennett,  D.D. . 

Rev.  David  Sullins.  D.D 

Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Atkinson.  D.D.  . . . 

Gen.  G.  W.  C.  Lee 

B.  Puryear.  MJl.,  LL.D 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  A.M 

James  F.  Harrison.  M.D. 


•  •  •  •  • 


1852;  Prot.  Episc... 
1H63  ,  Oongr.A'Presb 
1870  ;  Rom.  Cath..  . . 
1865  i  Evanj.  Luth  . 


L.  J.  Powell 

Rev.  Louis  de  G.  Schram 

W.  K  Pendleton.  LL.D 

Rev.  D.  Powell 

Wm.  L.  Wilson * 

Joseph  McMurrau.  A.M 

Rev.  E.  D.  Huntley.  D.D..  LL  D. 
Aaron  L.  Chapin.  DD.,  LL.D.  .. . 

J.  W.  McLaury,  A.M 

Rev.  John  Bascom.  DD  .  LI..D.  . 
Rev.  William  C.  Whitford.  A.M  . 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Riggs.  S  J 

Bev.  Stevens  Parker.  S.T.D.  . .   . 
Rev.  Edw.  H.  Merrell,  A.M  .D.D 

Rev.  Wm  Neu 

Rev.  Augustus  F.  Em.st 
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